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United State* of America, A. 1). 1829, Carey, Lea i Carey, of the *n district, have dpuositmi '* 

the title of a book, the right whereof they claim a* proprietor*, in the * b following, to wit: lni * oH>ro 

“ Encyclopedia Americano. A Popular Dictionary of Art*, Scie >, Literature, History P l v 
Biography, brought down to the present Time ; including a copious Co tion of Original Article,. niA* **“ 
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during the tunes therein mentioned and also to the net, entitled, “ i let supplementary to an act * VTlj’ 
•An Atlfor the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies ol pa, charts anil liooka to tl’ 
and propnulori of such copies, during tho time* therein mentioned ,’ extending the benefou »i„. 
arts of designing, engraving and etching historical and other prints.*’ IUW0 ‘ *° '•** 
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Induction, in logic ; a conclusion from 
lilt* particular to the general. Strict con¬ 
clusions an: made from the, general to 
the particular. The general premise toe¬ 
ing triii', the application to the particular 
case which is included in it. foHmvs with 
logical certainty. Induction gives only 
probability. If, for instance, we conclude, 
from the earth being habitable, that the 
other planets are so, the conclusion is 
only probable. Induction rests upon the 
belief that general laws and rules arc ex¬ 
pressed in the particular ease ; but a pos¬ 
sibility always remains^that these general 
laws and rules are iiot perfectly known. 
Vu induction maybe perfect or imperfect. 
To make it. perfect, the premises must, in* 
elude all the grounds that can afieetthe 
result. If this is not the ease, it is inipcr- 
leci. For instance, every terrestrial ani¬ 
mal lives, every aerial animal lives,every 
aquatic animal lives, every reptile lives; 
therefore, every animal lives. If we now 
allow that there exists no animal not in- 
eluded in tin: four enumerated classes the 
induction is perfect. 

lMtm.GF.NCR, in the Roman Catholic 
system ; flat remission of sin, which the 
church has power IP grant. (We shall 
first give the Protestant, and then tin: 
Catholic views'on this subject.) The vis¬ 
ible h oad p f the church, die pope, distrih- 
.iMM^frtSulgciicos in various ways. They' 
ure divided into, temporary and plenary. 
The principle of indulgences rests on (hat 
"of good, works; fertile Catholic theologi¬ 
ans prove the authority of the church to 
issue indulgences in this way-many 
saints and pious men lnive done more 
good works, and suffered more than was 
required for the remission of their sins, 
aud the sum of this surplus constitutes a 


treasure for the church, of which the 
pope Inis the keys, ntid is authorized to 
distribute as much of little as he pleased, 
in exchange for pious gilts. The histor¬ 
ical origin of. indulgences is .traced to the 
public penances and the canonical pun¬ 
ishments, which the old Christian church 
imposed on the community, especially 
on those who did not remain firm unto 
martyrdom. When ecclesiastic discipline 
became milder, and the clergy more cov¬ 
etous, it was allowed to commute these 
punishments into fines, for the fienefit of 
the church. At first, the only source of 
indulgences was in Rome, and they could 
lie obtained only by going there. At 
Rome, this treasure of the chmthVns di¬ 
vided among many churches, tf which 
seven principal ones were gifted f the most 
largely by the popes. These churches 
were termed staliones indulgentiamm. 
One of the richest was the church in the 
Lateral), on which were bestowed, at its 
renewed cousecration, as many days of in¬ 
dulgence as the drops which fall in a rain 
continuing three days and three nights. 
The vyhole treasure, of indulgences of th$ 
churches in Rome was accordingly inex¬ 
haustible. When the pojies wen: in Want 
of money, and the number of pilgrims 
who resorted to Rome to obtain the re¬ 
mission of their sins began to decrease, 
(indulgences won* put flito the hands of 
the foreign archbishops and bishops ; and, 
finally, agents were sent about, who made , 
them an object of the meanest traffic. 
During the period of jubilee (set: Jubilee), * 
.the people were taught tp believe that the 
efficacy of indulgences was doubled, and 
the richest harvests were always reaped at 
this time. Leo X, famous for his love of 
splendor, commenced his reign in 1513; 




INDULGENCE, 


, as the building of St. Peter’s church 
ad exhausted' his finances, he began the 
ale of indulgences in Germany, without 
airing'for the jubilee of 1536, in con¬ 
junction with the elector «of Alentz, who 
wus to receive half tha-profit; and the lat¬ 
ter found an excellent for.the side in 
Tetzel. Tins flagrant abusifofo'^iajjied the 
zeal of Luther, and the Protestant theo¬ 
logians have always found indulgences 
one of the most vulnerable points of the 
Ho man Catholic system ; 'and even the 
""Cathdfic states of Germany represented rf» 
the emperor, ju 1530, that he ought to 
prevail upon the pope, to omit sending 
any more letters of indulgence to Germa¬ 
ny, lest the whole Catholic religion should 
become an object of scorn and mockery. 
Nevertheless, the right to remit sins was 
received, in 'the council of Trent, among 
• the articles ol‘ faith. (We shall now pro¬ 
ceed to give the Catholic views, as taken 
from the nrtiele Indulgence ,-written by a 
Catholic, in the German Convcrscdiom- 


ed labor of piety^TOIRsitinf; of a Church, 
for insugicc) iat the time of the, jubilee, 
which wusestftbkshlipwy Boniface VIII, 
in 1300, This gave theVk^th-blow to the 
public, penance of the chufch. Consider¬ 
able abuses, however, stole into the sys¬ 
tem of indulgences, and the scandal be¬ 
came very great. Under pretext of alms 
for the benefit of good works, indulgences 
were made the means of indirectly taxing 
the whole of Christendom. It ,was pro¬ 
posed several times in the diets of the 
German empire (e. g,,at Nuremberg, in 
14Gf>), to make use of them for supplying 
the expenses of the war against the Turks. 
The. popes, bishops and civil rulers usual¬ 
ly divided the proceeds, though the latter 
sometimes appropriated them entirely; as, 
for instance, in 1500, when the. ■govern¬ 
ment. of the empire took possession of 
the money collected for the pope. on the 
occasion of the jubilee, and allowed only 
a third part to the legate of the pope, 
for his subsistence. Under such ciraiirn- 


- Lexicon.) The penances of the undent 
church (see Penance) were never so strict¬ 
ly binding as to preclude the presbyters 
from relaxing them in some degree, in 
.particular instances, where their object 
seemed more easily attained in some oth¬ 
er way. But this tim er was done, except 
in single cases, and after the cite u instances 
of the petitioners had linen closely ex¬ 
amined , nor was the whole punishment 


stances, when holy institutions were, abus¬ 
ed for vile gain, it was natural that wrong 
notions respecting indulgences ami their 
power, should spring up among the peo¬ 
ple, aud be spread by the preachers em¬ 
ployed to distribute, them. (See Tdztl.) It 
is a well known fact, that the indulgences 
proclaimed by Leo X, gave the first 
spring to the reformation. It was the ob¬ 
ject of the Jatherstasscmhled at Trent, to 



ever remitted, but merely a part of it, ac¬ 
cording as the case of the individual re¬ 
quired, and his repentance justified it. 
The council of Nice, in thcirl2(h’canon, 
require, for such a dispensation, proof of 
true repentance. In the Ilth century, an¬ 
other kind of indulgences was introduced, 
—absolution. This was granted to those 
who undertook some difficult enterprise 
for the benefit of the church. This was 
usually bearing- arms in her cause, of. 
which the crusades are the most fa¬ 
mous example. In the council of Cier- 
-inout (1095—1096), it-was decreed (canon 
12), that every one, who, actuated solely 
by devout zeal, and not by love of glory 
or by avarice, went on the expedition to 
Jerusalem for the*dclivemnee. of tire; holy 
sepulchre, should receive a full remission^ 
of his sins. In later times, this indulgence, 
was extended to those who were not able 
to,go themselves, and sent a champion in 
* their stead. By degrees, the exemption 
was extended still farther,*and soon ple- 
nary and partial indulgences wen; grant¬ 
ed to those who gave • alms for effecting 
some good work (e. g., the restoration of a 
churcii, &c.)j or performedsome preserib- 


make a public disavowal of the erroneous 
doctrines which had been preached by 
individuals resjiecUiig indulgences, that 
they might not appear to he sanctioned 
by the church. The council first requir¬ 
ed (in sess. 24, cap. ri, />$ Reformation*), 
the restoration of public penance, in the 
following words : “The holy ajiostlo 
(Paul to Timothy) ordains, that those who 
sin publicly, should he publicly rebuked, 
If, therefore, a crime has been committed 
publicly, and in the .sight of many, so as 
not to leave any doubt of its giving a had 
example to others, a puhlic.. penance is to 
he imposed on the guilty person, suited to 
the crime, that the sight of his repentance 
may recall those, to tires right way, whom 
his example has led astray: ’Haadtidunt 
may, however, substitute a private lorffie 
‘public penance, if bethinks it more suita¬ 
ble.” itcspecting absolution itself thi>V 
clnireh lias established no dogma, •because 
such dogmas are "expressed only in tl.» 
canones, of which tliere exist none on •fos 
subject. 81 k; has given only a decree, 
and this in her last session, which literally 
says : Since the power of conferring in¬ 
dulgences has been given to the church 
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by Christ, and she §as exercised it from penance remitted. The labor itself slu 
the earliest times, th« holy council tenches Iks ia proportion to its turn. Wei,!,-., 
nml ordains, that tins usage, so beneficial seen tlmt there exists no dogma on ateoi 
to Christians, and confirmed liy the an- lotion; it therefore by no means a do. 
tliority of many holy councils, is to be re- trine of the cliyreh, bin it is Jett to ti, . 
t,-lined in the church; and she inflicts the private views of the^ftdividuals, whether 
anathciriu upon sucli as either declare in- and how far t~^fihsf>h.ition and the idea 
■diligences unnecessary, or dispute the of purgator>v$ce Purgatory), are con- 
power of the church to grant them. It is nected with each oilier. It is falsely te¬ 
ller wish, however, that in the grant of lieved by many Protestants, that ahsolu- 
iiidulgenres, according to the custom long iron is esteemed by the Catholic church 
existing in the dundi, proper limits equivalent to conversion, and as effectual 
should be observed, lest the discipline of t# remit tho punishment of sins. iivijjjy. 
the church heconn; injuriously relaxed, popular catechism proves the contrary, 
lint as tin-church desires that: the abuses l.vnt s, or Si vnii*; a large river in the 
which have crept in, and have given occa- western part of Uiudoostan, rising on tjie 
sion to heretical preachers to heap reproach north of the Himalaya mountains; it flows 
upon this venerable usage, should te cor- first north-west, then west, penetrates the, 
reeled, she ordains by the present decree, chain of mountains in the JJfitli parallel, 
that, the shameful bartering of indulgences then takes a winding course to the south, 
ti>r money, which has been so fruitful la and empties hy several months into the 
source of abuse, shall he entirely abol- sea of Arabia, between lat. 2il° 20' and 
ished. As the corruptions which., have 24' 10'N. Its chief tributaries are from 
sprung from superstition, ignorance, ir- the east: they were known to the Greeks, 
reverence, or from any other causes, can- One of them is the Behai or Jekun [Hip 
noi here lie enumerated and individually ilunfiis). from Cashmere; it joins tiie 
censured, on account of the variety of the Chenali (Plrarineit), which also receives 
kinds prevailing in diflereut places and tin 1 Ifovy (Ilyrfmotes] ; below the conflu- 
proviuci-s, the synod eummnuds every cnee of the Clienah is that of the Kirah 
bishop to sea re h out with diligence the Ub)}ihims), formed by .he junction of the 
abuses of his own ehun-h, and to lay them Sc’tlcdje or Satadrou [Hesidnut) and the 
before the first provincial synod, that they Beyali. The country traversed hy the 
may lie branded as errors hy the judgment Indus and its tributaries is called the 
of the other bishops, a|gl be submitted to Ptnjah or Punjab. The water of the ltJ- 
thc authority of the supreme hisliop at dtis is wholesome. and resembles that of 
Borne, whoso wisdom will provide fl .i the the Gauges. Its course, including its 
universal good of the church, that the windings, is estimated at 1700 (tides. and 
s.-icre.) indulgences may in future he dis- is generally IV. of S. The Delta of the 
uibuted with purity and holiness. The Indus is about 150 miles in length along ’, 
selling of indulgences has accordingly the coast, and 115 in depth. The river is 
ceased. In regard to the absolution still navigable, for vessels of 200 tons, to the 
practised in the church (continues the prov ince of Lahore, a distance of Tiifl ge- 
t ’atholic writer), the spirit of the church ographicnl miles. From Attack to the 
is the same as in ancient times. The old Delta, a distance, of about 800 miles, its 
discipline of penance never has been tin- breadth is generally about a mile, and its 
malty abolished. On the contrary, the depth from two to live fathoms. The tide 
principle inis rather teen continued hy sets in with great violence. Owing to this 
the council of Trent, as has just been barbarous manners of the tribes which 
shown. The. church still commissions inhabit its hanks, little commerce takes 


her servants to impose penances upon sin¬ 
ners. in proportion to their guilt,-—even 
heavie r ncn anccs than the ordinary ones. 
Uiif^’tlieu (lie asks), should she not te 
authorized to remit part of the sentence, 
if the penitent is found worthy of liivorr 
Wheiluy such remission be deserved by 
^’•e penitent, is to l>e judged by those min- 
i 'ers of the church who arc in immodi- 
ati intercourse with them. To make ab¬ 
solution ell'cctiial, Belliirmin requires that 
the end attained should-lie more agreea¬ 
ble to God than the performance of the 
' 1 * 


place on this river. The bed of the In¬ 
dus is sand, with a small quantity of 
mud. 

I vi s ok (-astro. IMro, son of Al¬ 
phonse *|V, king of Portugal, after the 
death of his vvite Constantin (B144), se¬ 
cretly married hi> mistress, lues de Cas¬ 
tro, who was descended from the royal 
line of Castil<> from which l’cdro was 

' iii... nanip is very siii ient. Imius is from the 
(iivt-k. nmoli liemisvod a from the Persiai.. T(i«t 
i’v; sian- see ai :.> Im\ t* .lerivvil it from the-Indian ' 
Simi'hii. oci-iuj. 
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also descended on his mother’s side. As 
he steadily rejected all propositions tor n 
new marriage, liis secret was suspected, 
and the envious rivals of tlj* beautiful 
lues were fenrfhl .that her brothers and 
family would gain incomplete ascendency 
over the future king. TWP old king was 
easily blinded by tire int^tjas^f his art¬ 
ful counsellors, Diego Lopez Pacheco, 
Pedro Coelho and Alvarez Gonsidvez. 
Tlrej- persuaded him that this marriage; 
would he prejudicial to the interests of 
yfntng grand-son Ferdinand (the situ 
of Pedro by his de.eased wife). Alplion- 
so asked his son if he was married to 
lues. Pedro dared not confess the. truth 
to his duller, much less would he comply 
with the command of the king, to re¬ 
nounce liis mistress and unite himself to 
another. Alphonso again consulted his 
favorites, and it was resolved to put the 
unhappy lues to deu'h. The'queen lieu- 
trice, mother of the Infant, obtained intel¬ 
ligence of this cruel design, and gave her 
son notice of it. Jim Pedro neglected not 
only-this information, hut even the warn¬ 
ing of the archbishop of Braga, as a rn- 
iuor intended merely to terrify him. The 
first time that Pedro left lues, to lie absent 


ing delivered them t5their master, lie re 
reived, in return, the persons ol" Pedro 
Cocllio and Alvarez Gonsalvez; the third, 
Pacheco, escaped to Afrogon. The two 
were then tortured in the presence, of the 
king, in order to make them disclose their 
accomplices; their hearts were torn out. 
their bodies burnt, and their ashes scat¬ 
tered to the winds (I BOO). Two years af¬ 
ter, he assembled the chief men of the 
kingdom, at Catnnedn, and solemnly de¬ 
clared on oath, that, allot the death of his 
wife Constantin, he had obtained the con¬ 
sent of the pope to his union vytli lues 
de Castro, and that he had been married 
to her in the presence of the archbishop 
of Guurda and of an officer of his court, 
Stephen Loliato. lie then went to Coim¬ 
bra. The arehhishoji and Lobato con¬ 
firmed the assertions of the king; and the 
papal document, to which the king refer¬ 
red, was publicly exhibited. The kiiiu 
caused the body ol" his beloved hies to lie 
disinterred, and placed on a throne, adorn¬ 
ed with the diadem and royal relies, and 
required all the nobility of the kingdom 
ti.i approach and kiss the hem of her gu r - 
toent, rendering her when dead that I*.im¬ 
age w hie 1 1 she Imd not received in her 


several days, on a hunting expedition, the 
king hastened to Coimbra, where she was 
living in the convent of St. Cl:.i n with her 
children. The arrival of Alphonso tilled 
the unhappy lady with terror: h;it. sup¬ 
pressing her feelings, she appeared before 
the king, threw herself with her children 
at his fifcT, and begged lor mercy with 
teare. Alphonso, softened -by this sight, 
had not the heart to perpetrate the intend¬ 
ed crime, lint after he had retired, his 


life. The body Wits then carried in a 
funeral ear to AieobaCu. The king, the 
bishops, the nobles and knights of the 
kingdom, followed tie carriage mi loot; 
and the whole dimmer, from Coimbra to 
Aleobaca, was Ikied on both sides by ma¬ 
ny thousands of people, hearing burning 
torches. I,i Aleobaca, a splendid monu¬ 
ment of white marble was erected, on 
which was placed her statue, with a royal 
crown 01 . her le ad. The historv <>l' the 


evil counsellors succeeded in obliterating 
the impression which had been made or. 
him, and obtained I‘rein him permission 
to commit tin* murder which hud been 
resolved on. l! was executed That very 
hour; lues expired under the daggers of 
her enemies. She was buried in the con¬ 
vent where she was murdered (l&w). IV- 
dro, frantic with grief and rage, took arms 
against Iris father, hut the queen and the 
archbishop of Braga succeeded in recon¬ 
ciling the father jnd son. Pedro obtained 
many privileges ; in return for which, lie 
premised, on oath, not to take \Vrigeance 
on the murderers. Two years after, king 
Alphonso died ■; the three assassins hud 
already left the kingdom, hv bis advice, 
and taken refuge in Castile, where Peter 
the Cruel then reigued, whose tyranny 
had driven some noble Castilians into 
Portugal. Pedro agreed to exchange these 
iugilives for the murderers of lues. I lav- , 


unhappy In-’s has fiimisliod many ports, 
of different nations, with materials for 
.tragedies,—Lamoihc, count mu Soden. 
& c.; hut the Portuguese muse has immor¬ 
talized her through the lips of (’timoens. 
iu whose celebrated Lusiuth, the history 
of her love is one of the finest cpi- 
s< ales. 

I m ai.li utj.m ; exemption from the 
possibility of error. God, of course, is 
infallible, because the idea of divinity ex¬ 
cludes that of error; Christ woM^dallihle, 
and, according t<» the. belief of 
and Catholic church, and of most Protes¬ 
tant. sect.-,, the apostles were, also infallible, 
after the descent of the I loly Ghost. I [ere, 
however, the Protestants and Catholics 
divide. The latter, founding their creed 
on tradition (q. v.) as well as on the Mbit, 
maintain that the tradition, that is, rle> 
general doctrine and lielief, handed down 
from age to age, and taught by the great 
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body of the pastors,^) alxive the possibili- 
ty of error; consequently, also, the coun¬ 
cils are infallible, lie cause the councils, 
according to a Catholic writer, “do not 
make truths or dogmas, as some Protes- 
tants maintain, but merely express the 
belief of the church on certain points in 
question the truth pronounced, there¬ 
fore, always existed, hut had not. been pre¬ 
viously declared by the church. From 
several passages in the Bible, the Catholic 
infers that the above-mentioned tradition 
and the councils are under the continual 
guidance and influence of the Holy Cilmst: 
hence the formula so often repeated by 
the council of Trent, the last general 
council of the Catholic church—“ the holy 
council lawfully assembled under the 
guidance of the Holy Chost."’ Jt is clear, 
that, if the eotmcils are infallible, it is,of 
the utmost importance for the Catholic to 
know what an: lawful councils. This is a 
point which, as may he easily conceived, 
has created great discussions in the Cath¬ 
olic church, because the popes claimed 
the sole right to conYoke councils. (See 
Cm veil.) So tiir all lloman Catholics 
.agree respecting infallibility, namely, that 
Christ, the apostles, the'body of the pas¬ 
tors, the traditions of tin- church, and the 
cnuiicil-s are infallible ; hut. they disagree 
respecting the infallibility of the pope. 
The ultramontane theologians maintain 
that the pope is infallible. whenever he 
pronounces dogmatically on a point of 
doctrine, to settle the tiiitli of the whole 
Catholic church. These theologians tire 
therefore called infnllihl' inis. The theolo¬ 
gians of the (ralliofm church do not ad¬ 
mit this inliiinb'iiity. The assembly of 
the French clergy, in Ids''?, laid down the 
uinvim, “that in questions of liiilh, the sov¬ 
ereign pontiff lias the chief part, ami that 
his decrees concern tin* whole church ; 
tun that his judgment is not irre tun liable, 
until it !>e confirmed by the acquiescence 
of the church." Bossuet, in his Dvfcmio 
Ihrhtral. f’hri Gallic., til part, I. I'd soq. 
has treated this point at length. He main¬ 
tains, that the pope is by no means infalli¬ 
ble, and that a ptqKil decision is not to In: 
eoiisi lered^infallilile until the church nc* 
quizes iTt it, which, lie admits, may 1 m: 
dune, m general, silently.—In polities, the 
word infallible is used in a dilferent sense. 
The posjtion that any |M»litical person, or 
hydy, is infallible, only means, that there 
is no appeal from"stielt person or body. 
When the F.iiglish public,. law declares 
that the king can do no wrong, every one 
knows that this is merely a political fic¬ 
tion. But die genuine supporters of di¬ 


vine right believe in awimewhat m&e 
real political infallibility of kings. ■ 

Infant, in law. By the English, and 
generally by the American, and so by the 
French law, persons come to majority at 
the age of twenty-ogp ‘years, until which 
time they are cp^ed in law' infante, and 
arc under^gj'asdrl&nship or tutelage. .The 
laws of &omq of die V. States, however, 
make a distinction between males and fe- 
nuiles, the age of eighteen lieing that of 
majority in females. Infants cannot, in 
gAieral, hind themselves by contra c*s, 
they are (supposed not to have sufficient 
discretion for this purpose. But this is 
their privilege, and their contracts arc ac¬ 
cordingly held in general not to be void, 
but only voitlable at their election; and 
they may elect to avoid their contracts 
during their minority, hut they cannot con¬ 
firm them so as to tie bound by them, 
until their majority. Infants may possess 
| property, but it must be under the man¬ 
agement and control of a guardian. They 
have not the right of citizens as to voting, 
and discharging other political functions. 
But in regard to crimes and punishment', 
and trespasses and private wrongs, their 
conduct is regulated by the same lav, s as 
that of the other members of the commu¬ 
nity, in rase of their being of sufficient 
age and discretion to understand thei: 
duties and obligations. And for this pur¬ 
pose ho general limit can be assigned, as 
some children are much more intelligent 
than others of the same age ; and it wifi 
again depend, in some degree, Upon the 
nature of the offence committed, or the 
wrong done, whether a child of any given 
age can he considered legally guilty of it, 
since some offences and wrongs can he 
more easily understood to he such than 
others. The law, in general, has a ten¬ 
der regard to youth, and does not permit 
them to be convicted and punislred for , 
otfenees and trespasses, unless it appears . 
clearly that they have sufficient knowledge 
and discretion to distinguish them to he 
swell.—There are exceptions to the inca- 
|Kteities of minors as to contracting, and 
these exceptions are made for their bene¬ 
fit. Thus an infant not sufficiently fur¬ 
nished with necessary clothes, food or in¬ 
struction,• by his parent or guardian, ami 
not l»eing under the immediate superin¬ 
tendence of the parent <>r guardian, may . 
make a valid contract, in respect to those 
subjects, and swell contract may tic on-, 
forced against him. Another exception 
to the general incapacity of infants to 
contract, relates to the contract of mar¬ 
riage, wiiich, by the law of Eugland ami 
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five U. States, may he made by a male the intercession of lip French ambassador 
at the age of fourteen, and by a female Reaiiharnais, prevented the sentence. In 
at that of twelve. The French code 1808, the duke accompanied Ferdinand 
fixes tlie age for making a valid marriage Yll to Rayorme, July 7, 1808, he signed 
contract, in the case of the male, at the constitution prepared by Najsdeon, at 
eighteen, and in th’ tfyd' the female at tif- Rayonne, for Spain, and became colonel 
teen. And as the la\*ypves validity to in the guards of king Joseph ; hut lie 
the principal contract, tluS'prqv^lent doc- soon alter resigned his post, and summon 
trine, though subject to somv tloilht as to ed the nation to arm against the French, 
the extent of its application, is, that all mid was consequently denounced as a 
contracts col lateral and incidental to that traitor by Napoleon, Nov. 12, 1808. In 
of marriage, such as making marriage 180!*, lie commanded a Spanish division, 
«5*tlttiiPMs by the husband, and aeeepiHig but was twice defeated by Schastiani; and, 
them instead of dower by the with, are notwithstanding Ids courage, lie lost the 
equally binding on both of the parties, confidence of the supreme junta, who de- 
being of age to contract marriage, and, prived him of his command. He then 
accordingly, not subject to lie revoked retired to Seville. In 1811, the cones 
either before or after coining to the age appointed him president of the council of 
of majority. If however, one party he Spain and the Indies, and ambassador c\- 
under the age at which a contract of mar- traordinary to England. In June, 1812, 
ringe may lie made, lie or she may, on ar- he returned to Cadiz. From hence he 
riving at sm h age, eitfier ratify or annul went to Madrid, after the French had 
any such contract previously made. The been driven from that capital, in 18i:t, but 
jurisdiction in rqspect to infants is gen- was obliged to withdraw from that city, 
erally vested in either probate or orphans’ by the command of the junta, ns one of 
courts, in the V. States. These courts np- the chiefs of the Servile party (los smiles) 
point guardians to take charge of the prop- Ferdinand Yll, however, recalled the 
erty of infants, and, in case of the decease duke, made him prescient of the council 
of the father, to take charge of their per- of Castile, and treated him w ith disfiu- 
sons; lv.it, during the life of the lather, lie- gu islied favor, (fit the establishment of 
has the guardianship and control of tin? the constitution in 1820, he resigned hi- 
persons of his sottff. until they are twenty- place, and retired to Ids estate near IVla 
one years of age. ami of his daughters ilrid, but wits banished to Majorca. In 
until they arc either eighteen or twenty- 18211. he was appointed president of tie* 
one. At a certain age,-however, that is, regency which was established by the 
twelve or fourteen, the child, in case of French at Madrid during the war. In 
the decease of the hither, may choose his August, ne went with Vidor 8a**•/ i < 
own guardian, who. being approved by Puerto Santa Maria, to resign the govern 
the proper judge, j> appointed acconl- m> nt into the bauds of the king, w ho 
ingly. (See ItiJimU:.) made, him a mcinher of the council of 

IxsA.vr Si Moot,s iSee S'hool.i.) state. 'I lie duke forijicd tlie plan for the 

I\fa ntaimi, fluke of, a Spanish grandee nrgani/.atioii of the regiments of guards, 
of the firs! class, born 177.‘{, was educated and obtained for the king 11."'24) the sum 
in France, under the eye of his mother, a of 100,000 florins, for Ids journey to Aran- 
prineess of Sitlm-Salm. In die war of juez. In October, 182.1, lie succeeded Zee 
171 Id, he raised a. r.*gimcnt in Catalonia fit as first minister, and changed Zen’s de 
his own expense. The prince of the Astu- liberative junta into a council of state ; but 
rias formed an intimate union with him, be- the, machine of state, which the. apostolic 
cause the dido:showed an aversion to (i*o- party eheiked in its course, could not he 
doy. the king’s 'favorite. Hodov therefore put eflitctimllv in motion. The duke eon-' 
obtained an order, in MKi, for the duke trilmtcd uOO/KIO francs, the amount of hi* 
to leave M:idri<^. He became, in const*- income for one year, to the uay^sities of 
qireuce (1807), still more intimately con- the state, and in October, 182l!,^Tft»P*iiied 
nteti’d with tin* prince (see J’Ynlihnnd I’ll), his discharge. • 

who appointed him, in .case of the death I.m awk, or I.nkant (a word derived 
of the king, captain-general of New Has- from the Latin, signifying child); the title 
tile. This appointment involved him in given, parfindarly in Spain and lYuliigulj 
the aflair oi the EscurifTl ; the attorney- to the princes of the'royal house, the cl 
general of the king demanded sentence dest being also called el prindpt. The 
of death against the duke :md Eseoiquiz; princesses at these courts are railed m- 
but the popular favor towards him, and junta, ilie eldest also la print;c$a. 
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INFANTRY. 

Infantry.* If.dfcalry (4 Vi) ore to used fe protectthe ehouliJerJB. .The iiiicic f' 

be called ”. J -*•'“-* . -•..1. •„ •. - -j 

work of. 


.TilU. it vwuuj iv uptu w iiivua.1 um; wiUUIUClfl, , J. Jlv •HJJV.fW.* 

led i'arme. du nmusnt; the great, eue.with wire in it, has somefiroea been 
F. the battle, is to be preformed by : consiklered a defence to the neck. iBfkri- 4X. 

whifli fhp ’• frv tu ilivitlill intti litrltf in&i’rtxtr din/f 


measure, tor their efficiency on the 
strength «uid the will of brutes, are far 
less fitted to endure deprivation, aud a. 
noxious climate, to contend with the 
snows of Russia, or the deserts of Egypt. 
The itilhmrv are preeminently the moral 
power of armies; and on no class of* 
troops Inis a general, who knows how to 


iiiv uh|/vsvw«« mmktv j* ,.; imuw) m«u\-u jouik^mw iv, Ifl: fcw 

cap be used evipry where—in, “mountains/ decide attacks \g/ the bayonet, to; make 
on plains, in woods, on rivers, and at sen, assaults, ^d i? itself again divided into 
in tlnv redoubt* in tlie breach, in cities and grenadiers (ip v.) and musketeers; The 
fields, and, depending only on itself, has a light infantry.is particularly intended to ; . .i 
’great advantage over the two other classes serve in the'.outposts, to art as sharp- ;; 
, of trooj(s,wvIio, depending, in a great shelters, to make bold expeditloV^^md,«; 

harass and disquiet the enemy. * Ir mt/ 
eludes the riflemen. The light infantry 
form from the 30th to the 60th part of an 
anny. The character of military opera¬ 
tions, however, has changed of late so 
much, that, in a good army, it is necessary . 
that the infantry of the line should take . 
to part readily in the light service, and the 
act. on his soldiers, such iutliiciice. Foot- liglu infantry be ready to fight in tlie line,' 
soldiers were armed, in old times, with a •. from which the riflemen only are excepted, 
spear, sometimes with a sword, arrows, 
lance ;md sling; at. present, % with a gun 
and bayonet, which is generally accom¬ 
panied with a sword. Sometimes, but 
rarely, they are armed with pikes. Some 
font-soldiers, in most ftrmies, iaive rifles, 
generally so constructed that the rifle¬ 
man may put his short sword on the rifle, 
to Ik- used as a bayonet, though this lias 
proved of no great service. The sword 
given to foot-soldiers, in almost ail armies, 
is of but little advautagf^and is generally 
intended principally for ornament, to 
complete the soldierlike look,’ rather than 


Thesis are only used as sharpshooters. • : 
In some armies, there are, besides the , - 
riflemen, whole regiments of light infan- '! 
try: in others, as in the Prussian, army, r 
each regiment has two battalions of infan¬ 
try of the line, apd one battalion of light 
infantry •, in others, as in the Freneh, each . 
battalion has its grenadiers and tirailleur* 
(sharpshooters). Infantry is divided into 
battalions (q. v.), these into companies,; 
rthesy into platoons. Several battalions, 
two or three, sometimes four and five, 
form a regiment. The tactics of infantry 
admit three different modes of arranging 
to he used in fighting, ft serves, how- this species of troops in buttle—L in line, 

when they are drawn up in line two or 
three men deep, an order very rarely, if 
ever, used at present; 2; in column, when • 
several lines, three, dr two men deep, are ' 
drawn up one behind the other (see. Col¬ 
umn, in Tadics, and Square) ; 3. in dis-.\" 
parsed order. (See Sharpshooters.) Tlie ' 
excellence of infantry depends on their 
good order in advancing and retreating^; 
perfect acquaintance with their exercises;; 
and duties, in a just application of their 
fire, ewfgreat calmness both in assaulting 
head, and epaulettes (q. v.) are sometimes ami when assaulted iu tlie square, which'; , 
v » ; is acquired by experience. As long as r 

*'Thvagto *«e word »' immediately derived Aim .infantry remiun cafcn, the general 
ftpiu lbe Italian in/nntarU »lwi /atUg ria, it is pH- lU’Oil liot J|)S6 JlOjX* j but nil‘is to bc ftoJed 1 
mWty of Carman origin. WoiiodsiiU. in tty di- when thev * are ^disordered, Whether;i 
■If * 1 of As»w*r Saxouv. Fant and \ eut, signify- through, lU x| t)r or fear. In countries «£ 
mg a vftnne,..unmarried man, mid, m a. more c.\- ,* »• , • ., 1 ,;-.,,,* „ w d„. r„ 

traded .meftningi n serwnu a soklier on ftau.ftudmg burst's, nan «UJ ajs prurt, in they 
■.Tilt Icelandic fanl, Indian fit ate.- Danish fam, early periods q/i society, to fight Qn 
Swedish/tnfe, fiavq tlie same moaning withi the horseback, and. civilization only gives 
Low-Saxon'Ksrf, and my. no'Aouht. m>mfdct«;d." : .jp uce importance - to infantry. Wbifre ’ 


ever, for cutting brandies, to In; used iq 
cooking and building lints; but swords 
might la?, given to foot-soldiers, similar to 
the sailors 4 cutlasses, which would answer 
all these purposes, and tdso the chief end— 
to fight. (See Cutlass.) They ought al¬ 
ways to have a sufficient, guard for the 
hand. Tlie foot-sol tier has no defensive, 
covering, or very litt le. The .greatest is 
his mantle, Willed up, and worn oh one 
shoulder by the Prussian nud Russian 
troops. The helmet or cap protects,the 
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army, however, consisted, for a long time, 
of infantry only. (SeeCanafry.) The 
. •Egyptians, likewise, scojtn to have used, 
cavalry little. With the Asiatics, besides 
the use of infantry and' cavalry, princes 
and noblemen fotqriit ou chariots. The 
infhntry Was the part Ih^l esteemed, and, 

V with the Persians, consistNl of*he heavy¬ 
armed, the slingers and ambers. Proba¬ 
bly this was one reason of the victories 
of the Greeks over the Persians, as they 
had cultivated infantry more, and hadgijen 
rW,v*ft»e chariots, described by Homer as 
common in the Trojan war. Even their 
kings and generals fought on foot.. They 
had both heavy and light infantry. The 
Greeks were conquered, in their turn, by 
'an improved form of infantry-, the col- 
umns of Philip of Maeedon, which also 
enabled his son Alexander to conquer the 
Persians. Wil(i thfi Romans, infantry was 
the strength x»r the armies. Their le¬ 
gions, consisting mostly of infantry, con¬ 
quered the world. With the ancient 
Germans and Gauls, also, infantry' was 
considered very important; hut when, in 
the great migration, of nations, the Huns, 
and other Mongolia tribes, arrived in Eu¬ 
rope, on small and rivet horses, and car¬ 
ried victory with them, spreading the 
terror of their arms far pud wide, aiul 
when the Franks in Northern Spain be¬ 
came acquainted with the Moors, who, 
came from Arabia, and the plateau of 
Asia, ou beautiful horses, cavalry was con¬ 
sidered fc as more .important. When the 
feudal system was developed, the horse, of 
course, was more agreeable to the adven¬ 
turous knight, than the foot service. The 
crusades, where the Europeans were 
obliged to fight with the fine cavalry of 
the Seljooks, favored this tendency still 
more. Infantry fell into total disrepute, 

' and consisted of the poorer people, who 
cared little in whose service they fought, 
in those times of violence and oppression, 
when a change of rulers made no change 
in their sufferings; and no reliance could 
he placed upon them. Among those peo¬ 
ple who were, not in feudal bondage, atul 
fought for the defence of their own'liber¬ 
ty, infautry mahtfuitifxi its old importance,, 
as with the Swiss, on.several occasions in 
the I4tli and 15th century ; and the pene¬ 
trating Machiavelli, who burned to free 
his country from its numberless foreign 
and native tyrants, saw tlje groat value of 

■ infancy, and urged its establishment, upon 
a respectable footing. The invention of 
gunpowder changed the whole art of war, 
and brought infantry again into repute. 

■ <Sec Army.) The Swedish, infantry, in 


the th'rtty years’ wtiA was excellent, The • 
arrangement became, in the course, of 
■time, more judicious, and all unneces¬ 
sary manoeuvring was avoided. The . 
Austrians, at this time, employed soldiers 
from their Turkish frontiers—the Croats, 
and Pandoors, serai-savages—as a sort of 
irregular light infantry; and other armies 
had troojts of ft similar character; but they 
were so rude and disorganized, because, 

■ tiieir warfare was little* better than legal¬ 
ized - robbery, that Gustavus Adolphus , 
would not admit them into his forces; 
but Frederic the Great again established 
free corps (q, v.) during the seven years’ 
war. It ifitntry, remained without much 
olmnge in the 18th century. Prince Leo¬ 
pold of Dessau, during this time, first, in¬ 
troduced, in the Prussian army, the iron 
ramrod, the lock-step, and several oilier 
improvements. The bayonet having be.Cn 
invented already in the middle of the 17th 
century, came more and more into use, 
and enabled the squares to resist the cav¬ 
alry; but a great change in the use of 
infantry took place towards the end of the 
18th century, when, in the American war 
of independence, the people, being obliged 
to contend, without discipline, against 
well trained troops, adopted the irregular 
mode of fighting, protected by trees or 
other objects, Iteing, at the same time, 
mostly skilful marksmen. The efficiency 
of this method’tin* fighting was evident; 
and when, in 1791, the French revolu¬ 
tionary war began, the French sent 
swarms of tirailleurs against the allies, 
and injured them exceedingly: In the 
wars from 1701 to 1802, the. French 
greatly improved this wav of fighting, 
which, in tin* interval of pence that 
followed, was reduced to a system, the 
consequences of which , were seen in 
1805, 1800, and 1807, against the Aus¬ 
trians, Prussians, and Russians. . These 
nations, after tin* disasters which they 
suffered, adopted the same system, as well 
as the greater use of columns, particularly 
as tin; ordinary mode of arranging the 
troops before they came into the fire. 
Unde/ equal circumstances, well trained 
infhntry is almost uniformly successful 
against any other kind of troops. 

UvFuai.fi, in Roman antiquities; sacri¬ 
fices offered to the infernal deities for the 
souls of the departed. Some writers 
have thought that they are the origin*of . 
the exequies of the Catholic church. 

Infkr.no (Italian for Ivell) ;'the name of 
the first part of Diwte’s grand poem. (See 
Dante.) ■ 

Infinitesimals. (See Calculus.) 
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Infinitive ; thje' Hhiefinite mode, in Generally, it passed hvefr within a; few 
which the verb ,is represented witbouta days, yet, in some places, it cave a check 
As the verb expresses an action, to business* Pew persons died of it, ex- 
, ' £ ‘ -— A:_ "‘ cept those itfie were afflicted at 

i*!.. . ‘ *»1 _ *V 1 - . % 


Subject. ■ .. , 

or a state,fit generally belongs tq a subject 
whose action or state is expressed; but if 

• we wish to express the mere idea of this 
action or state, we use the infinitive, 
which therefore, in many languages, is 
employed without further change, as a 
substantive—for instance, in Greek and 
German—only preceded by tlie neuterar- 
aicle; but, as the verb expresses an action 
or state, under certain conditions of time, 
the infinitive can also express the action 
or state in the present, past ‘or future, 
though these conditions are not expressed 
in all languages by peculiar forms; nay, 

. some languages have not even a peculiar 
form for the infinitive present, and must 
express it by some grammatical contri¬ 
vance, as is the case in English. (See 
Verb) 

Inflammation of the Intestines. 

• (See Enteritis.) 

Inflexion, Point of, in the theory of 


i same 

time with other diseases, hut almdst every 
one was attacked. Gr F. Mort, a German 
physician, attem^^d to prove that ‘Ehr 
rope suffged periodically from the influ¬ 
enza. lie maintained that, during the 
greater part of the period which had 
elapsed since 1712, this epidemic had 
visited Europe, at intervals of about.20 
years, and still more frequently in 
early part of the penod. Aocprdii^ty, he 
prophesied a new one fbr 1820, which, 
however, did not happen. • 

Informer. To encourage the appre¬ 
hending of certain felons, divers English 
statutes of 1692, 1694, 1699, 1707,1720, 
1741 and 1742, granted .rewards of from 
10 to SO pounds sterling, to such as 
should prosecute to conviction highway¬ 
men, counterfeiters, and thieves. These : 
acts were passed at the time of the trou¬ 
bles in Great Britain, occasioned by the 


curves; that point in which the direction risings of the Jacobites, when, with the 

_/« .1 _ _ _i_/•_ ___••_ * __ il . r* __ _ _ l ._■ ■_ 


of the carve changes from concavity to 
convexity, and vice versa. It is particular¬ 
ly culled punctum m/ferionw, at the first 
turning, and punctum. regressions when 
the .«• returns. These points are of 
much interest in the theory of the func- 
tions. 

Influenza (Italian, injthence ); a term 
used in medicine to denote an epidemic 
catarrh which • has, at various times, 
spread more rapidly and extensively than 
any other disorder, It lias seldom oecur- 


increase of political criminals, the num¬ 
ber of private offenders was thought to be 
increasing also. * By the iavv of 1699, be¬ 
sides the £40, an immunity from all par¬ 
ish offices (overseer of the poor, church¬ 
warden, See.) was allowed to any person 
who should prosecute to conviction a 
felon . guilty of burglary, horse-stealing, 
&c, The Tyburn tickets (as the certifi¬ 
cates of exemption were called) could be 
sold, as the first was of no use to a man 
who received a second, and were actually 


red iri any country of Europe, Without sold in large cities, like Manchester, at 
appearing successively in every other part high prices (from 250 to 300 pounds 
pf it. It h»s sometimes apparently truv- sterling). The amount of the rewards 
ersed the whole of the Eastern continent, (without including the Tyburn tickets), in 
and, in some instances, has been transfer-. ’ the 40 counties of England, for 1798, was 
red to America, and has spread over this £7700, and, in 1813, it had risen to 
continent likewise. The French call it £18,000. The abuses which originated 
la grippe, In all the known instances of from this system were horrible. The po- 
its occurrence; Irom the 14th century, its lice officers made a trade of it, by seduc- 
phenomena have been pretty uniform, ing poor, ignorant persons, chiefly foreign- ; 
, and have differed, little, except in severity', ere, to crimes (principally the issuing of ’ 

■ from those of tlie common febrile catarrh, counterfeit money), in order to. gain the 
In 1802, such an influenza attracted uni- reward by prosecuting them for the 
venial ’attention. In February, it set out offence. A certain Mcllgniel confessed , 
from, the frontiers of China,_ traversed all (1756) thatjhe had caused, by his testimp- 
Russia, extended, along the Baltic, to Po-, ny, 70 men to be condemned to death, 
•kind and Denmark; reached Germany He was brought td the bar with two oth- , 
and Holland in April and May, and ere, but the people, fearing they were to 
Fralice and Spain in June. It could be acquitted, treated themwithsuch vio- 
,‘even he followed to Gibraltar. No sex, " fence, that they vfcero killed on die spot - 
age or state of health was exempted. It In 1792, a similar case happened, in 
shdwed itself chiefly as a severe cold, at- which 20 men had become die victims of 
. /tended with a catarrhal fever of a more or an informer. 'A more recent case, in 
less inflammatory 'Wr bilious character. 1817, ■excited greater indignation. Four 
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, .lice officers, w b°’ bad entered i|itp a ;; who, during* die lutui times, complained 
Conspiracy a^nst ilie life, of pop? men, loudlv against the government, and ae- 
were condemned, to. d&oh, but, oii'aC-cused it of injustice and hostility to the 
-count of some judicial formflitiesj 1 jwere niiddlingciass of citizens. 

.released by the IS judges (the tmiie,d. <■■, , Intcla wasij.with the; Romans, the 
• members (« the tnree. mef tribunals in’, wide, white' woollen ornament ’ of the.. 
Westminster liall), anir«3cuped without head of priests, vestalsyand even of niii-) 



rial governors wore the itjifida as a sign of 
dignity, and, os such, it was adopted, in. 
the ?ih century, by the bishops of the 
Catholic church, who continue to wear it 

.1 .: ..1 i _ 


^ cases, puch men endeavored to change a 
^ smdl offence into a capital crime; for^n- 
; JBBroe, if one had stolen the work-bag of 
j ancrtlier, they swore that it had lieen tied 
. with a string or ribbon to the arm, and torn .on solemn occasions, and have it, jnstcai 
ffom it by violence, by. which theft was, of a crown or helmet, in their coat o 

-Vtrahsformed'into robbery, and, instead of T ‘ - .'--jj 

imprisonment, the punishment was death, 
j'iand the informer*received the price of 
blooil (£3Q). A revolting case of this 
■ kind happened (1817) when’two soldiers, 
who were wrestling with another, in 
* sport, for a wager of one shilling, were 
condemned for robbery by the artifice of 
a police officer, and escaped with the 
greatest - difficulty from an undeserved 
punishment. Small offences were kept 
Secret by the police officers, and the per- • Von Hammer, originally meant the glolm- 
; petrators watched, until,‘as they termed 1 ‘ " ' ’ 1 ‘‘ " 

’ tt, they weighed 40 pounds sterling. For 
prosecution, to conviction of any person 
. attempting to pass counterfeit bank notes 
(which is a capital crime), the bank jsiys 
' £30, and, for the.proseeution of a person is¬ 
suing counterfeit coin, £7. Several jiersons 
liaye*b^;ome die victims of this provision. 

The. police officers very well knew die 
counterfeiters, and those who made it a 
-trade to induce ‘women and children to 
: change their foist'- notes, and deliver them 
into the hands of the police; but they 
spared the true' authors of tire crime, as 
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arms. It consists of two pieces, turning 
upward, of a pointed form, one before 
and one behind, so that in the middle 
there is a hollow. ’ They are of pasteboard, 
or tin, and covered with white silk, the 
one. in front being ornamented with a 
•cross. The bishojis of the church of Eng¬ 
land have ah infuln still in their coat of 
arms, but never wear it on the head. 
With them, however, it is generally called 
mitre, from mitra, which, according to 


lar part of the head-dress of Persian 
kings, indicating, originally, the ball of the 
sun, which the Persian kings wore on the 
crown, and the Egyptian on the head. 
Mithra was the genius of the sun, with 
the Persians. (See Mithra.) 

Inge; a Saxon word signifying fidd. 
appearing in many German geographical 
names, as Thunngtn, Tubingen, Zophing- 
en, fee.; also in Dutch names, as Gru- 
■ningtn* 

Jnue.ha.ns, Bernhard Severin, horn in 
1789; one of the most distinguished 
Danish poets. The works of his cotm- 



gbod customers, and denounced the poor , Jryrruui CEhleuschluger had great inllu- 
wretches employed by them, who were, cnee upon his,productions. Mis patriotic 
condemned by the jury upon the slightest odes, particularly that to the Danebrog 
suspicion, and executed without mercy, (the Danish Flag), shows great poetical , 
Alderman Wood asserted, in parliament, spirit; but his epic, the Black Knights 

-i _ _.... iuiq /p - 1 __ *ljh\ _n..—_ : n 
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Queen, 
the. 

„ . , „ contains 

buy bread, hwl been seized in the act, real beauties. Masanidto am! Blanca arc' 

• and condemned, without, anj; regard to Ingemann's most - celebrated tragedies. 

their assertions that they were ignorant lie lias also written much in prose. * 

4 ...of.the character of the money. These . Ingenuous*, John, a naturalist, born*at; 

rewards were abolished in 1818, by aii .Breda, in 1730, practised pbysifi in lit? i»a-„ 

: . act of ^j»arl lament (58 QporgC III, c. 70), tive city, and afterwards went to JEouSou, 

where he was vvell received by Pringle, 
the president of the royal society. The 
empress Maria Theresa, having lost two 
■children by the small-pox, ordered her 
|(o|Tjcent to prosecute unhappy individuids, atnb,assado)r ,at London to send hor .an j 


; but the alwi.se ip respect to the bank notes 
remained as before. •'The desire of ob- 
£tawing the rewards for the conviction of 
£ oftenders has recently tempted the police 
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English physician, t^ vueci:*;i:e, tlif* other*. 
i’riuglo ricoimiifndcd Ing-'iihous*, who 
received honors and pres; ins, at Vienna, 
Sir the easy operation, which was not 
diet; Hindi practised. He de n travelled, 
ami dually settled near London, where he 
died 17! Iff. He was the author of several 
treatises- on subjects of naUi<;;l history, 
which he enriched hy several important 
discoveries. 

Im.ot, in the arts, is a small L»::r of 
ui'-ta! made of a certain li/rm and size, 
by {•listing it in moulds. The term is 
chiefly t^ipiied t>i die silirdi hill’s of cold 
and silver, intended citfe r lor :i»: ( -r 

exportation in foreign ,■ .nn; j is 

I Mill tv : a former provae-e of •- 
den. on tin' nay of Fini-md. I '■<- 
longed, a.' earls as the Idr.h •ceiiu.ry. to 
I’ussia, was inlmiiited in ::■ Ii:^;tinn- or 

i.'.ioriiuis. .mil receive I it*, name f --i;i die 

;■■ ■ r Irurer, lie* ll:rm- r naiie lor Limn;, 
vv !i"ii the Swede.* leek p > -■•ssmii ef f. in 
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amiinrdi'die ],i.*ioiy oj'ihi.i aidi.-y. was 
horn in London aim!:: ib-to, IL* ivei ived 
In.* early i dic-a-ion at Wi *-’:niu-t-r, and 
afterwards went !o Oxford, where lie ap¬ 
plied to die -tody of Ark-tniir. and. as he 
s;iv*. *■ elullied himself Tp.nVtt »•* the Icel 
m the hrst and second rhetoric ot Tuilv.*" 
In die \car 1051, William, linhe of Nor¬ 
mandy, then a v isilor at the court. of lad- 
ward the (‘oiilessor, made higulphus, 
I lien ot* the ago of Ml..his secretary. lie. 
accompanied llie duke to Noj’maialv, af¬ 
terwards vvent (.in ;i pilgrimage to die 
Holy Land, and, upon his n uini, entered 
into the order hi’ die llenedietines, at tin* 
abbey of Foulrnelle. in Mormaudv. of 
which he became prior. On the aeijuire- 
lueiit ot‘ the crown of Engiai’id hy Wil¬ 
liam, Ingulpluis was mailed abbot of die 
rich monastery ot' Cmyland. lie died in 
I II)!.*. His history ot’ the monastery of 
< 'royland is interspersed with many par¬ 
ticulars ‘>f the English kings. It was 
published Tty sir Henry Savile, hi 15! hi, 
among the Scriptures post Itutam , and lias 
been reprinted both at I’rankton and m 
Oxford, the. latter of these editions, dated 
1(184. In-iug the most complete. The his¬ 
tory of Crovluud comprises from lib I to 
!00L ' 

Inhaiutancv. (Sec fhtuia'l, vol. iv. p. 

bn$.) 

I .mi KtuT a n i; t‘. (See Ihscmt. and rht- 
fair.) 

VIII.. V||. £ ' 


-INJUNCTION. . ’ 13 

f s^ECTioxH belong partly to surgery 
and -partly to anatomy. Lri surgery, 
fluids, different, according to the different 
effects debited to be produced, arc thrown, 
hy means of a small fringe, into the nar- 
ural cavities of Iwdy, or those occa¬ 
sioned hy disease, partly to remove'un¬ 
healthy •Blatter, and partly to bring the 
remedy imnlediately to the seat of tin* 
disorder, and thus effect a cure. Wounds 
ami sores are usually cleansed in this 
vv # y, when they extend fiir lieiovvine 
skin, or an excitement, and cure ari^W- 
diiced in the same method. Cato the 
(Vn*orii:u! one applied to himself when 
he suffered I’rotu a fistula. In diseases of 
tie' i:me and tin.' cav ities connected with 
... i.i those ,which have their -seat in the 
lack, in disorders of tie: ears, tin: bindiki* 
and urethra, tin- uterus ami vagina, and' 
ill) the radical cure of, hydrocele, injec¬ 
tions are oth’ii used, ami with important 
j.h.-iiiiago*. Pure warm vvaw risinjei ted,, 
vvv.ij Lie highest success, lor the removal 
<>' pii.*, !ill»<.tI, or own foreign IhkT'o*. 
r on.i line s as:rin“’em modi* iu's, t.» re¬ 
st rain c'eo*siv evacuations, sometime*, 
stimulating oie’S, (fo excite inJiuutMin'c., 
as in iiybi’oeeky or evi-i. to iiirrcsse and 
improve evacuations. setueVui.es soothing' 
ito-fIii-.-itin-ius. to mitigate pain, Ode., ;-re 
.allied Jo the water. In diseases of lie: 
throat which hinder the patient In in 
swallowing, am! ikes i•. ri<I in produce 
death by starvation. nourishing fluid*- arc; 
iii|een il into ihr .stomach, l lajiiood of 
lieasis, or of men. das' been sometimes 
injected into riie veins, which i* called 
transfusion . In the sane way, medicines 
are introduced immediately to the hiooii; 
lor instance, tartar emetic to e.vcile -vom¬ 
iting, if a foreign body is dxed in the, 
throat so firmly us to n-train the patient . 
I'mm swallowing, am! can neither 'Ik* 
moved up nor down. According to the 
place where the injection is to he made, 
the instrument must In* cither longer or 
shorter, a straight or a curved tube. The 
size is regulated by the quantity of the 
liquid to be injected, and the throe vvhieln 
is to lie applied. Anatomists inject into 
the vessels of bodies various colored fluids, 
which acr liquid when hoi, and coagulate - 
when cold, to make the smaller ones visi¬ 
ble. , Tints the arteries, veins and ’lym¬ 
phatic vessels arc injected. Anatomy has 
carried this art* so fir as to make very 
minute vessels visible to dig naked eye. 

I\jum;tio\ is a prohibitory writ, issu¬ 
ing hy the order of a court of equity, re¬ 
straining a person from doing some act 
which appears to Ie: against equity, and 
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the commission of which is not punisha¬ 
ble hv the criminal law. An injunction 
may he obtained to stay waste, as where 
a tenant lor lift;, or years, is prGeoeding to 
cut down limber which h<* has no right to 
cut; to prevent vcvhtitwis litigation in the 
courts of common law* as where a man 
persists in bringing actions to rtgytvct an 
estate, notwithstanding repeated liiilnres; 
to enable a man to make a just defence, 
which he could not make at common 
law, ns where the legal deicnce to a 
ckwff rests exclusively, or to it great tfe- 
gree, in the knowledge of the party ad¬ 
vancing the claim: to pn vent iiitiinge- 
nft'Ut of a copyright, or a patent. \c. 

Injiria {Lath ii, in law : properly, eve¬ 
ry act hv which some one sutlers un¬ 
lawfully, In the Roman law, the obliga¬ 
tions arising from sueh violations formed 
.a class by themselves, which were regu¬ 
lated by the Itx .■ii/HiViu, so e,ailed because 
the tribune Atpiilius (hi the sixth century, 
between the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth, and during the beginning of the 
civil wars; had caused the law to he enact¬ 
ed. At a later period, the right to ask le- 
r gal redress wa- also extended to a mere 
violation of the iionor of a person: and, 
in the laws qf ruorv-ru nations, this lias 
been retained, though with a great varn-ry 
of views. In the middle ages, tbe duel 
was .authorized by law: and, when the 
laws took i'rotn individuals the right of 
redressing their own wrong.-, it uu-deem¬ 
ed necesjan to oiler some otlcr mode ut’» 
redressing -injuries to honor, which had 
been one of tlie most Iruiit'nl swur.u s of 
duels. The common law of I iugland pun¬ 
ishes injuries to honor only when ilcy 
ttmount to malicious attempt.- to hliieken a 
manV reputation (see Libd, and Shuvu r i; 
hut according to the Prussian code, a per¬ 
son may he sued for having used insulting 
language, or even insulting gestures, on 
the mere ground of violation of honor, 
and not. of any .oilier damage indicted 
thereby. Hut, of late, the right lias been 
considerably restricted : lor instance, the 
complaint must be entered within a. short 
period fixed by law, &.<*. According to 
the laws of the < i*nn:.ui states, the petition 
of the complainant may he to have tin; 
amtrule honorable, made him, as by an 
apology for the insult, <Ve„ or to have the 
o(Tender punished. Legislation-and adju¬ 
dication on injuries to honor are matters of 
much delicacy, beyond tfie limits of the 
English law, which makes reparation only 
in eases where the odence lias produced, 
or is directly' calculated to produce injury, 

. to a man, in his character or business. 


Ink, Writing. 'Fnis material can he 
prepared of various colors, hut black is 
the most common. Doctor Lewis gives 
ilit*. following receipt:—In three pints of 
white wine, or vinegar, let three ounces of 
gall-nuts, one ounce powdered logwood 
and otic ounce green vitriol he steeped 
half an hour; then add LI ounce gum 
Arabic, and, when the gum is dissolved, 
pass the whole mixture through a hair- 
sieve. Van Aim is recommended the tal¬ 
lowing preparation Let tour ounces gall- 
nuts, 24 ounces sulphate of iron, calc ined 
to whiteness, and two pints vvatetr. .-land 
in a cool place 24 hours: then add 1} 
ounce gum Arabic, and keep it in a vessel 
open, oV slightly stopped with paper. An¬ 
other recipe is this :—Take one; pound gall- 
nuts, six ounces gum Arabic, six ounces 
sulphate of iron, and fair pints beer, or 
water; the gall-nuts are broken, ami stand 
as an infusion 24 hours: then courscly- 
pomiilei! gum i.~ added, and sulleroe to 
dissolve • lastly, a quantity of vitriol is in¬ 
troduced, and the whole passed thi-iiigii a 
hair-sieve, it is generally observed, that 
unboiled inks are less likely to fade than 
others. A i:ood red ink is obtained asmi- 
lows:—A quarter of a pound of the best 
logwood is boiled with an omiee of pound¬ 
ed tilnm and the same quantity of on am 
of tartar, with half the quantity of wane, 
anc!, while the preparation i* .-fill warm, 
,-itgar ;md good ifliu Arabic, of each on-- 
ounce, are dissolved in it. Solutions of 
indigo with piece.-' of alumina, ami mixed 
with gum, lorm a nine ink. hro n ink is 
ohtiiiiied from venligris. distilled with vin¬ 
egar and mixed vvithalitile gum. .Salli'on, 
alu.m, and gum water, limn a yellow. --It 
is not well ascertained how ,-.ooe th* 1 pres¬ 
ent kind of writing ink came into use. It. 
has certainly been cinplovi d tor many 
centuries in most Knroitciui eountries; lair 
the ancient Unman inks were, for the inns* 
part, of a lot.ally dill!-relit composition. be¬ 
ing made of some vegetable carbonaceous 
matter, like, lamp-black, diffused in a liquor. 
The (Chinese, and many of the inks list'd 
by the Oriental nations, tire still of this 
kind. .Sometimes tie: ink of very old 
writings is S i> much laded by time ttsio he 
illegible. Doctor lllagden (I’hilosopliical 
Transactions. col. 77), in his experiments 
on this subject, found that, in most of 
these, the. color might he restored',or,rath¬ 
er, a nc vv body of color given, by poncTI- 
ling them over with a solution of pmssiatc 
of potash, and then with a dilute acid, 
either sulphuric or innrialie ; or else, virr 
versa, lirsi with the acid, and then with 
the pru ssiiite. The uerd dissolves the oxide 



of iron of the fadeiftnk, and the prussiute ulwmt half its weight of vermilion. A lit- 
precipilutes it again of a blue color, which tie carmine also improves the color. (Ba¬ 
n-stores the legibility of the writing. If njdopedie, Arts ft Metiers, vol. iii, page 
this be done neatly, and blotting paper laid f>18.) • 

over the letters as last us they lierome vis- Colored Inks ! Revy of those are used, 
ible, their form will be retained very dis- except red ink. The prepa/ation of these 
tinctly. Pencilling over the letters with is very simple, consisting either of deeor- 
uu infusion of galls also restores the black- lions o(j*the different coloring or dyeing 
ness, to a certain degree, but not so speedi- materials iif water, and thickened will) 
Jy, nor so completely. gum Arabic, or of colored metallic Oxides, 

Chinn or Indian Ink. The wYIl known or insoluble powders, merely diffused in 
and much admired Indian, oi* China ink, gjun-water. The proportion of guru Ara- 
is brought over in small oblong rakes, luc to be used may. be the same Ks«f*»r 
which jVadily hecome dilfused in water black writing ink. All that applies to the 
by rubbing, and the blackness remains stis- fixed or fugitive nature of the several gr-, 
pended in it for ucmu-idemblr time, owing tieles used ip dyeing, may he applied,•in 
to the extreme snhtilty of division of ihe general, to the use of the same substance 
substance that gives the color, and the in- as inks. Most of the common water-color 

tiniary with which it is united to the mu- cakes, diffused in water, will make sufls- 

cilaginon- matter that keeps it suspended, eientlv good colored ipks for most, pnr- 
Indian ink does, however, deposit the poses. 

whole of its color by standing', when it is Si/mjnilhrtii• Inks : liquids without any 

diffused iit a con-idemble • ju.-ifitity of wa- ohserva'ble color; any tiling may Ik* writ- 
ter. I foci or J.ewi-, on >\;unit/iug this ten witii them invisibly, and made visible 
substance, f!mini that the ink consisted of a< will by certain means. Even Ovid in¬ 
ti black sediment, totally insoluble in water, formed maidens who were closely watch- 
wbieh appeared to be of the nature of the. ed, that, they might: write to their lovers 

finest lamp-black, and of anotin r sub- wliaiever they pit used with fresh milk, 

stance soluble in wai-*r. and which puin-- and when dry sprinkle ver it coal-dust, 
lied h\ kei-jiing. at,.!, when evaporated, or soot. In modern time,-, chemistry has 
left a tenacious jelly, exactly like glue, or ttu'irht ihe pri partition of many improved 
isiuiilu.-s. It appears probable, tlierelure, ink-of this nature;—Conn a solution ot 
that it eotisist.- of muninc more than these green vitriol in water, arid add a little al- 
two ingredients, and probably nitty be itn- mu. to prevent ih'* yellow iron precipitate 
itatetl with perfect accuracy l*y using' a from sinking, which always rises in rase 
very line jelly. like isinglass «>r size, and the acid dot s not prevail ; tlii^ ailntion 
the finest, lamp-blaok. and incorporating tbrms ;t sympathetic ink, vvlticli appears 
them thoronghly. The finest lamp-black extremely black when it is moistened with 
know n is made from ivory shavings, and a saturated infusion of gull-nut.-'. A swn- 
tlienee called irony Mur/. pathetic ink may likewise i>e tbrmed from 

Pri nice::' Ink. 'This i- a very singular common black ink. For Ibis purpose, the 
composition, partaking much of the na- color must he destroyed by a mixriire ot* 
lure of tin (til varnish, but dill'cring from nitricnciil. Aliy thing written with it be¬ 
lt in the (piuiirv of adhering tirmly to comes visible tin moistening it w ith a snlu- 
moistein'd ) wiper, and in being, to a eon- tion of some volatile alkali. The famous ink, 
siderable degree, soluble in soap-water, invisible in the cold, ami visible at a inod- 
It is, when usetl by the printers, of tjie eofi- crate temperature, nun be prepared vvilh- 
sisfe.nce of nit her thin jelly, so.that it may out much difficulty. (See Cobalt.) Any 
be smeared over the lypes readily and writing with this ink is invisible: but, on 
thinly, when applied by leather cushions; the application of ti certain degree of heat, 
and it draw very speedily on the paper, it becomes a beautiful greenish blue. As 
without running through to the other side, soon as it cools again, tin* color vanishes ; 
or passing the limits ol’the letter. It is and thuSj by alternately heating and cool- 
made of nut-oil, boiled, and allerwards ing it, the writing can be made visible or 
mixed with lamp-black, ol* which about invisible. Care must be taken not to heat 
two onnf-es and a half are sufiicicnt fur it more than is required to make it plain, 
1A ounces of the prepared oil. Other ad- for otherwise it^ always continues visible, 
ditions are made by ink-mtikeis, bl’which With this sympathetic ink landscapes may 
the most important, is generally understood lie .drawn, in’wliieii the trees and the earth 
to be a little fine indigo in powder, to jm- lose their verdant appearance in the vvin- 
prove thi* Inanity of the color, lied prim- ter, but may be changed again into a spring 
eis’ ink is made by adding to the varnish landscape, at will, by exposing them to a 
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•i 'utli- lies:. TJii-!ia»-h'V'p ali»':n!} tried 

• •!l HCII'ellS 

Im.am> N hioation,—. hturicnn i'.i- 
nats. \n account irt’ canals. e*repl thoxr 
of \mmcii, is {ji\iii*tiridc slit* article 
t'-nmlD. \ii aeroimt wf riwr i>:>\i<in < .">u 
will In- found under trie ai-tirii Hiri'n, 
a menhir.. In the posent articly^ a xirw 
will he fjivcn of Vinem an omi.i! nai ir.'- 
t">u, as it pri'M'nN iN<>|f iii 1KII; Ivirm- 
uln": at the northerly ;>nit of ilt«> • on'.- 
iii’iu, ami pro.-eed'ni'* x,tuthe:!v. It i- *. 1 ■ 1- 
lh*«**Tto o!h. mi evict inform itinu tcj.it fl;. 
to ill" WOlk- of t ! li- iifx.'npil.'ll III \niei,- 
c.i. The |iuMicai!<Mi< on she >nli|. ft cop. 
tutu imrni'H'f m.ixxex of m.ittcr. ot v ry 
litii.' interest or pr.P'fi.t 1 Mtilit. .u> 3. at 
*he -<iiiic time, mint ?! de‘oi:i di-cripti' o 
of tin work' t!i> in- if x. .mi! ftm :> vmy 
juipi rf et ;icconu' ot' rhe ol'-.aeli x mi'i 
come in their i\>i -'ni.;i**; j. or \i " .mi »-s• .* 
of huslllt do.'e Ujti i.; flieo,. '•Oil' .It 
Pie woikx imunoitei! »i 1!:" ' >llo\> ee I ■!. 
ai will he n’l ii n> ih < ooiii of ii, 

■ * merely Mloje te !. ,o, | i f . ' .i >..i. 

eol CMlllj'h-le.i ■ .tn! it i» mi .v - . . >i i’i 

lime of mi.i' jm" rtii'l •. . 'm eio" 

preetx. |\, l.l. It 'i 'LA'" of .. i i - 

l>ei ii made m > • n of ilenn, : ni i c, \ei* 
impon.iut to -o. 'in . '!. ~’:ee ot 

timin', i- r.i|rnil\ i jit.tu or o. is : 

in-'oneiiM'. >ii:i‘ w* e \,’ iM . .. . 

I'ceonot of xoiiii i i : it t i : ■ p ■ t me i 

'llt.kllti. 1 thi-i ■Il!ic|. . .V. nl i ; , In -l. !i 

it th- tru ■(' it- ji)>n.» ti. 

fltll.'lli ff.M, - ii’t h<‘ W ' 

i oii'trti.'n'd from i''21 to 1 — ?' ♦ J*- I ■ 
lx Ilf’ index ; j*v |..v.i,!'e •>! ! ,• *uj|a.'" .V* 
ft the hol'om “id It I , llo'i f*x I it 1 '. 
- Tin. irie if III l e. .te‘O ji,..x v 

j".' n t!ie inoittli of mu-, iwiv. I'.’o 
ikte. uortli-'ui'tw n !. to ^tt'ik-' .it :> p • 

• f tin \Y<'k<n ! or<'lnjijii we;. *o*r. et.,!. 

7 iklll" ill" et, mv. - ot llfit ril ' flow'll Wt'i'i 
1J tildes. |.ioe' , eflx t - . .;,i tin i llWOO, 

lefij^x toe nioimt.'iin tiilije, ;.;j.| down to 

me mouth of Twehe-Mile cpi k. oil lake 

• hilnrio. The dtxianoe from I d.e to hike 
■' 4-i ttule«. The iJi e|ie-t euttil.". i.e;<i 

.xiirnnut. is .■>*» hit, Ii hex do lot k- 
l‘i“» t<i 100 feet loutr. d'i to‘2‘2 'eel v. id". 
The capital stoitk of the enlilji.im 
'h.OhO pounds: l'n nit.idler njjj -ha'.', 
id.hn ■. Th'x c;iii/i) .'fomi. ( i -I. .iJi nt?\i- 
u t!i ni, ,t d o|ion*i a comnimiieiiiion l*e- 
*W ei'll lake Kni* ;i.id }‘d;e Out'll,", le tip 
<‘.ni" v.pvilx w'iurh nii\ijft.!e the. ‘ ink"', 
•i:id sir. !•' dm leui’iiio .mil re!oad-u" e;.i- 
jroes. One of the purjioveM ot itx i en- 
-Ir'P'tfoti wax, • i . v .,j (!,|. ir-jde ot' that 
(t.'i/L of I |i|,"r ('eeadi whteti eo.n urK.i- 
rafes w.th the "'"at Wf.iiin lake', l.i m 


liem r diverted to \ e#Y ork. tw the rout ■ 
of the I'Tie e.anal. Ii wax an arduous .u 1 
.x'nji.'iidoiK work. :ix ii|i|ie.iix. Mi^inently 
t''oi>i lie- dimetixioii' and le|i<;iii of iff 
renal. Itx i'Aecution was, liowrier. f't 
ediintod Iw takni}» mlvtintafre of natufd 
eleumelx of xlaek-wliter.— ttijmu mini■ 
ix .a protected na\t":Kion tin !'2'2 Hide., 
i'-<m Mull, on the "rent Ottawa. h\ lie 
eoi't.xe ot' the rii"i Kideau and a rliam of' 
li't. x. lo tin- Oiitinanoipp, on the t*t l.aw- 
l.nei. ;t iiie kjiiiHon millx, fi\*■ md' x . 
i’ro ,i the ion of Kllifxlon. The plan o' 
fommut'ie.itioii i~ ealenlated t'sr x|i.o, 

It W l_ llion The c\pelixe, it ■' 'l>pnoxe k 
lo.w -in it ni lil to tl l.(lli(k<Kkk —Ijti Chiii* 
rn ..d i~ Iff mile.x m li'iiuth. lioin "Montii. J, 
on 'jje x,._ |,u\\jvifr, direeth to I (ip • 
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inipiou tin tit' in m- i .. 

itfii!, in the in.nieroif wmk.x oj' tim 

'lit. alt;.od\ cniniiK in ( d. nr" pm-i elite'! 
\wt'i iiniemitted iieintlv. Onh, a \ii» 
•fen Tid outline of tltt'M' improvementx, - 
imjiortant, lioth in a political tmil ecmioii. * 
leal ')< w, ran he "i\en in flitx^iotk. 

('ninth r,i .Vue Knf^nnH.—Cumhi >!i’,i! 
iihif (hiitit! annu. Tin** naviffelion, pan 
h M'itnral ot d partlj ariifiend, extends 
l.i.mu r.0 md,-. f'om Portland td Seli,e,o» 
p- ml, in Main". The head of the I'ntiV 
l' m the town of Hridip'ton, at the tei- 
niiiiatioij ol l.oli^ pond, wlimh |x |(t mil.'x 
• {i'iil'iIi 'I’I.h pond, tojretlpT vvith 
Mr.unii, pond mi'i Si hairo pond, with iIm-i* 

I ..dc;.,, eopslitut s ‘27 ll.lln.x of |l|.' ea 
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itiil; 21 locks only arc necessary. Tolls 
arc, per mile, for plunks, G cents per HXW 
feet; shingles, 2 cents a thousand ^ wood, 
(> cents *i cord, per mile ; timlier, t! cents' 
a ton, per milt*; goods in boats, (i cent.' u 
ton; Imnts, rafts, &c., ti cents additional 
for each lock .—Middliscr canal was com¬ 
pleted m J80H. It opensa comnnnnciiijon 
1 m*iw»’cii Boston harbor and the Merrimack 
river, a distance of 27 miles, it ban but 
one summit 1« v«*l, 10! feet above Boston 
* harbor, and if! above the level ol‘the Mer¬ 
rill nek* aj the place of its junction vv.ili 
that river in Clielinstord, above Pawtucket 
falls: on which fills are situated tfic'gnai 
niamiliicturmg establishment.' of Lowell. 
Its hicndlh at the suriiice is i{() f-ei, ill the 
bottom *J0 feet. :md its depth of water if 
feet. It m.ike' part of a line of vva*ei 
eommnnicatioii between Poston and llt< 
e< ntial pail of New Hampshire. Time 
an on tli.s canal 2d lock' <»t‘ il.tb , ii - it 
hli'. oi" which the hnriicst is I'! feet. 'Die 
lo -k' ar*‘ 75 li'et long m i!i<“ < i" u v 10 b et 
wide iit the bottom, and 11 ti*« t at liu 1 top. 
'i'lie miiiibiTot'tii|tieiliict', o\er liver'and 
M/e.nns, is 7 . and there .tie 50 bridges, 
having 'to:ie abutment* 20 ti-et apart. 
('o-i.si528.000: coii'iilined !>\ ih<’ Mid¬ 
dlesex canal comp, nv, mcoiporaie.l in 
17S<l. The toll', m I21, vvi le. tin boat'. 
''11.1*1; r:di', ■*>5770. in tin v\l,.'!e. 
J? I !•.' Vi I.- - Hoir r,m'll w.i *m.vie in I W I2. 
and is tin' continuation of a bin of n.'li¬ 
gation, of which tlic Middie-'x canal 
constitutes a pari. Its length i' i mile, 
the lockage 25 feet. Its dimensions, and 
the size of the locks, i onc'pond to those 
of the Middlesex i anal, heniir di -igiied to 
pas' the same boats. It passes ,i fill m 
the Men im.'ick of 25*l‘eet, with 1 lock'. 
\ dam i' constructed aciO's the river, at 
tin* bead of the fills. Kxpcnse of the whole 
woik. # 10,000.— Hook#It citnul, uiio'lier 
vvoik on llit* iMerrimack,50rods in length, 
is also a part of the same line of naviga¬ 
tion, and passes llooksctt fills, m that riv¬ 
er, by a lockage of lti feet. These tails are 
lower down the rivei than the Bow ca¬ 
nid. It hits three locks. Cost of the whole 
works, tjilMOyO .—jlmnnkeagi anal, onemih* 
in length, is another part of' the same 
navigation, being eight miles farther down 
tin.' Merrimack, at Amoskeag falls, which 
are passed by this canal with a lockage 
of 15 (bet. It has !» lock-, and several 
dams. Tost, >i<>0,000.— Union canal, a 
♦part of the same navigation, having 7 
looks in 0 miles, is immediately below 
the Amoskeag canal, and comprehends ti 
sets of fills. < ’ost, *‘05,000. Crom well’s 
fails, which me hclow,,on the same liver, 
*t * 


an* locked at an expense of .$0000 ; and 
15 miles lower down arc the Wiccassee 
falls, vvlncluhavc ln-eti locked at an ex¬ 
pense of uboufr .f 12,000. The line of 
navigation above described, commenced 
at a very early |Vriod m the history of 
canal navigation in the li. State- ; uud the 
undertaking .evinced great public spirit 
and'entei pi >.-e on the part of the persons 
who engaged in it,'whose inadequate pe¬ 
cuniary remuneration hits, however, ope 
ra#d as a discouragement lioin simfei 
enterprises in New Knglnnd.— Pmcluckrt 
canal , a branch of the navigation above 
described, i' a channel (if about a mik 
and a Half m length, passing Pawtucket 
fill' on the .Merrimack, and ftiriliiutmg 
the navigation of that river from (‘helms 
ford, where the Middlesex canal meets 
tin' nver, to New bury port, situated neui 
its mouth. It i- in the town of Lowell 
A dam is made across the Merrimack, 
above those falls, a short distance below 
tie- tcimutation of the Middlesex canal 
tor the purjwise of regulating the heigh’ 
of water tin supply mg the Paw tuck* t ca 
rial, vv Jiji I. was originally made meieix !•" 
the passage of ialis and boat', and 
responded in dimensions to the otlie; 
wolks on the same mi r above, and (•* 
the Middlesex canal. About die veer 
1820. th(' proprietor' of the muntifiriimng 
estahlislimeiits. which liave. (Iieing 1 1 : 
short subseijiient period of about 10 yeui- 
glowii to so Mirpii-uig a ningninidi;, ai., 
which me still rapidly increasing, fTSneliu- 
ed flu' Pawtucket canal, and enlarged i.s 
chaimcl to the dimensions of 00 li'et in 
breadth, and 4 in depth, winch not on¬ 
ly senes for tin* ongiual purpose of this n 
nal. in passing these falls, which aie in die 
whole about 32 feet iu height, hut aNo 
supplies immense hydraulic work', used 
for the purposes of manufacturing. - 
Fnrrmnatun canal was commenced in 
J825, upon the plan of connecting. In a 
* line of 78 miles of entirely artificial navi¬ 
gation, Connecticut river at Northampton, 
in Massachusetts, with New Haven har¬ 
bor. It is .’W) lent in breadth at the surface 
of the wafer, 20 at tin* b^pmii. and 4 f(*et 
in depth ; and passes from New Haven to 
Furiningtdh, in Connecticut, and from 
thence to Colebrook. Tin* locks are 80 
li'et in the clear, and 12 feet wide. Its 
commencement at New Haven is from a 
basin of 20 aeresVapaoity. It is (in 1831) 
nearly completed, and wholly under con¬ 
tract,’ from New Haven to Southwirk 
ponds, in Massachusetts, a distance, by sur¬ 
vey, of 58 miles; lockage, 218 ft.— Hamp¬ 
shire and Hampden canal is a projected 
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work, of’3 1 tu length, i i IMassacIm 
setts, in continuation of the ranm/ig' ».< 
ennui, from South wick pond, 10 \o.V>- 
nmpton; Indulge, ‘2!k-> 1 ".t *- 
nrt /, and llie three ofin- ;icM » >v 
noni*d, lire short tut- a tin* difi’en m fills 
on (.Yiimeeticut river. Tin-was tie lam-t 
of these improvt nu nt-, h‘i\m*> been < om- 
menml by a eompam, under a ehuib’t 
granted in 18*24. It i-b^indcs : n lcu»i : .i,an,| 
passes the Entiekl thlK in the si ':«• of (’:<’i- 
Har*ienl. It has three -iooe lock-., • '.fit 
10 li'et Ini, !k) lectio ‘2d. 't'L. c..i. >'adds 
40 miles to the steam! on’ ia.i‘:.vun;i up 
Wie Ominviin;'. Be'!,, -:in*. o> -inn 'vm 
of this vvo»k, th"s<- i..]».<N w navc.i.: 

In fie pst"'nt; . ! "■!, 'i> m t. hoi 

they vvrie a jn*« .it e:sp ..no ’ll t;i *h • n.n- 
igation. Tin- ran il, nkr hie Jk.wm 
at Lowell, on the M-inme k. i- !ii!'' , i> l e.' 
both t«» fmlil :i>’ u.i\ 'truTow> a el y -i , i v' 
hvilranl.e woriII ;ii« lUipoiV.n; 
proveiie'M, it■ i * Ul’i’t lie*” t" " 

nndme.kei-.— shid'i Until ./ ./» . :i 

next andicid chinn I of ui\> a e" . ,> 
the Coie;e-i; ». 1 in S m: t ii i..in! > 

Massachi'si ti / - ‘2 iu>!- - i i . 

and owreo.o - :h i ve!- n ■! ■ - 

Ti.’etien' ;e die pie . ■ .- 1 ' ■ . 

10 li*et. Tilt '* 3- * e ,li . - ' ■ , 

icet dei ,i, :!dt' t : i .,i ~ ' i . , 

Tins iiiipnnem ,i:. ■ <• m, ■■ 1 ;■ 

'■ji'*? , Tt'»li\ (!. w. ii >: m« *.'• > ' < e ■ 
iiy nine! was ■ha ■ ; in t“'**2. 
tngur t.’ii'jK in t'j • tiiv.iivl ■iite j*e . v- 
so in M:r«.sae!i!,s ,- dr t, ,, co/d i. 

Inch' I* up t'l” ('. eel', 1 !* - " 

illle* ill •“lej!. 1 -. f el ou.-ii ee i ■ i ,i> 

Ity thi' ‘•end ti. n i\!'.>’iiiiei pa-. - 
Montague tails \\J | i'\ , i /mii'iii nc" al' r '<■ 
Millet's r.vei ; it icrinoiai - turn t,e 
mouth of 1) He Id n\"i , lo’ - h'".>. in 
feet .—Hillnirs Fn'h mn>tl i- a -hon nr*i- 
iieial eliiiiiie*!, Imt'a i up tlic < 'oniie« '.cm. 
m the state of \e*mont, tor the purpos* 
of passing Bellows fill-, -[{luth'tloiit li¬ 
ned (sue that article loi a descriplnej of 
»his eaiuil). A few mile- above Kiuvidein e 
harbor, tins eana! meets tint Bluckstone or 
Pawtucket river, and pu-sci- up along Us 
■western hank a trre-it part of itsioiite, and 
is wholly supplied by the watejs of this 
river and its tributary streams‘and ponds, 
some of the latter being made use of as 
extensive reservoirs, wherein, in the rir\ 
season, ail the water used by the eana I, 
and so taken away front the various man- 
ufaeturiii" works established at the diflci- 
ent foils on the mer. is replaced, mid sup¬ 
pos’d, indeed, to he gnore than eoni|M*ii- 
Mitwl for. This eana! foeilitates and 
greatly increases the trade from the 


** 

ti’.rt’u-rii pi.r of til-' state of ithodc 1.*‘ 
amt, and ttic iutenor eontnil pari of ilia- 
s« luisetls, )<■ The market of I'on idet. 
iliiii of New Yolk, and the ports of ti .■ 
Middle and Southern States. 

.Vac 1 1 'fk ('tintih. The state of 7v v 
'N oiit !ais an extrusive system i f ieii 
inland n.n laatioti, emnu etmg the n:w;.- . 
t«o:i of Hudson itvej \u:!i that ef 1 
( I’ainplaiii, i-'ilo Onl.ano. |;J.e Krie. .■ : 
Dekiw.ai. ri\er.-^ (Imnipluin air-t i-)-' 
!’fi‘ S Ii. i, II erf Ii, !(> f”t wide t!«' 
i’.i> i . ‘2s' f-i-t a. tMi bottom, ai^l t n • 
m d. oil,. r i*lus, .ind the line, 0-ne^> 
<:u.{ i>pi canals. w,re made by th 
•i.J". .it i'l. pt.blie t \pcn-c, and renaic 
non. ■ i’e .'tdmim-t'.atioii ot“ ll,c «o\er. 
M *.:,s public pii»|s rly. Tin 1 Champ!.in 
■ .• .d pas‘ - !<m \lbauy to \\ ]i;t> hail. • ’ 
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! i:r iVn.i.il lice ,t nmiis ihe \ ,i 
o i - •»; llu l- 'c, above the _u a' ■i.ii’ 

1 ! til.I* mer. In a 1ee.|“| of h lit* a lel'i e 
1 n^i’i. M"i .-iiitl ril'et lie -1 i lids t«) I 
In *! 1 < i into lit” ]|ud-o;i, in low l' 
Iwn 'i'l't *'i i :c nan, '-‘MiOii-it Ion*., 
t< el aig 1 ,. am 1 throw - lud, ,ao c, nph -o; 
p!, ef w,; i jin iliA-umme le\ei. . 

i'ori K Iw ud. tlie i,avejati.iM i- eonlnniM 
lb) the pie-1 [It, d twe 1 l,e l hi'llliel of lie 
Hudson, * mile-, tu tic ),(>;id ot Toil VIi* 
l f, r fdls : around winch u l-camciflo a 
canal on lie e;.-! hank of the mer, half i 
mil* toil”, :i:i.l It.aMiitc *2 lock- id Is 
tl’et des a'!. Kioto Kurt Miller, tin* rni 
is made ntiMgalile |br ne;ir ihr-*e nnic* 
tin flier, In a dam at the head of Snnifc'.a 
fills, pisl above which the jrnnal le.av.s, 
the rivei on the western side, and pm- 
ee*:<U on a h vel for 17 miles, tlirijugh 
Siirn'o«a ‘' nt j S'lllvvatcr, Schuyler’s flats, 
and over Ki-h creek. by r an aqueduct, ton 
point two miles helmv Stillwater village 
l Yom fins point to Waterford, where th" 
canal "liter-the Mohawk, and meets the.* 
Krie e.mal, a dislanre of *> miles, a 
d cm ‘"iids Ml foet hv '* locks, <i of w hich 
fu< in th" to.vn of Wuterlord, I'Yom \V,«- 
tcrlhrd, the Hudson is now madi* uawiv; <- 
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hie (or sloops |o Troy, 44 mill's Ivlow, by ;i 
dam iicross the river at tlic lultcr nln<*e, 

1100 feet m length, '.Meet high, and lim¬ 
ing a sloop lock, nt its eastern extremity, 
111 feet long, JtO feet wide, {> feet lift. 
The cost of tins lock iiiul (lam v.as 
>•02,*270.— Krii nnuil, ext'itding from \1- 
hum oil the Il.idsoii, to KuHiilo on lake 
8 ’no, is 41.4 miles in length, 40 feet wide* 
.. the'■nrli'ce of the vve,.*i,‘2ti feet at the 
holiom, with a depth of 1 fiit of w*a- 
V>*. Il ll.ls 4 ‘■ill'lOlil levels HI till- dis- 
ill*i\ .*tpi| till* W tioll* I- n-KilJTi' IS 'ik*.' li'v t. 
!l »VUs COiliJlii led III I 'file lock' HI1‘ 

'•> III iiiiinher, all of Mon* j'lasoory, eicli 
1 * -i I Jiiiii? in the e|.*ai, .ii.il 17 •" f nidi. 

I 'loot iiiii’ulu, the e.iii.il piocci >|s !0 miles 
*o To .in e iota ci, • k The Toinieuairii 
. - ll.co ii'id io, 1*2 mill"; i!,'*nce lit a.! . p 
> iC 7mile' ;•> hoi I port, where it •). ids 
•■*.) |eet In 7 I x’k-; ttriiee on a imii'onn 
! * > i i“> m.1>*- . > Ho. 'it s*er, v\ In l< It Cio-'- 
s die <; nil! O"-. !y oil ,|(|||. .i*..‘t of 0 

o*h* ', * .i h 70 f >! ,•.*;: Here it i' -. 1 .; 

I 'l.**d In . ini'i”*! 1 It* f'.i!'**-. '2 neies 
tone, eoimeetin*.'' it w*' : i tin* (N*’n»i*~'*. ; 
' l i“tn 1 e east a U !*> Monte mria, 07' *s, 

’i ni •< h d* ! "ice i| de-c. nil-, i'ili It*, t, 

.:• nt i >,i"< - Mud civil' Inn** in c.ip.e- 

dm*t~. \l .Monte 'inn.:, the lew I iif the 

• vn.ii a'cen. and. in a *!>, t.iuc. ot “27 
■inles, to S i!*vi, i * ■ s (>7 li*i t. In Suliua 

* ii'iiut .ict*' :h ■ 'h.:**. 1 #. !,* a ih-tunci of 
d’t in Ii - t i i 'i.i.ik.l'*K..i i Enii'Moit, 
t te can.'I d< ' end*, ni 12 imli*', ft lei t. to 
the head n| Little I'd!.', when* tire .7 
loeks, tmd ;m .n|Ue(hiet me! tie* Mohawk, 
of .‘1 tui Ii. ' t'roni the I’iet of lattle 
I’nib, tin «.«M:it enntinn.*' for 70 miles 
down the \ ill, \ ot the Mohawk, on tne 

outli ,'dc <>| the nter, to Niskay Una, l 
miles lit low Si heivcUuty. wlter** it cios'C' 
’he Mohawk In tin ai|iieihn*t 74.' ! f. et 
lone. The ili seem from the loot of Little 
Falls to Ni'ktn mitt is Hi li*et. After cross¬ 
ing the Mohtiwk, the canal proceeds along 
the north hank thereof fot 1*2 miles, and 
thrfi ivcrosM-s hy an aipiednrl 1feet 
long, and passes hy tin* Cohoes lulls, 
where, in the spaei: of ‘2 miles, it de¬ 
scends 14‘2 feet, hy Id loeks. \ little he- 
iow the Col tors falls, a feeder enters from 
the Mohawk, and connects the fine with 
the Cham plain canal; nml the linked work 
then proceeds to \lhatiy, H4 miles, hi 
which distance it descends ,44 Iceland 
terminates in the tnl;' waters of the 
1 liaison, (’ost, $7,00*2.000 .—Osicitxo ca¬ 
nal is a branch of the Jim*. This naviga¬ 
tion passes from Oswego to Syracuse, 
connecting lake Ontario with the Erie ca¬ 
nal. It has 1*2.4 feet of lockage, all de- 


* 

seending towards lake Ontario. One half 
of the ilistanei, is a canal connected with 
Oswego rwi'er hy locks and darns; the 
other half i- a slack-water navigation on 
the river. Jt.s structures consist of 2*2 
bridges, I ni|uedV7ct, 7 culvcns, 2 waste 
weirs, . M diltn- across the rivrr, 14 locks of 
stone, ji/ 01 1, of stone and fimltcr dost, 
$727,117. It has Ihmjii made since th“ 
Era* ‘*anal.— Cayuga anil Si'nera ratrd, 
another iirancli of the flrit, made m 
J**2i\ extends from (letieva to JMnni^u- 
m i. connecting Seneca and Cayuga Ink', s 
w >th the Erie i ana). The work consists 
of 10 mill*' of iiiilcpri'ith'iit canal, and yi 
in *1**** 24 chains of .'lack-water navigation 
'I’li'-tc are 7 locks, embracing 74. 1 , feet of 
lockagi, I!> bridges, 5 sefety-gMes, 5 dam •. 
ctul t! culvert^. Cost, $‘211.1/00.— fhlo ■ 
u'arr and Hudson rnrtd is not, like the 
preceding, a work of the sl it*, havina 
been nude hy a private lotnpuny. It is 
dl miles ill length, 4*2 feet w.'ie lit ♦?!.■ VVc 
I el's surface. *20 ti*et at till’ Ivi? ay, 1 fee’ 
i:i depth, and Ini' 017 feet et lockage. It 
e.'nu.ienei' on the Westell, snis ot' .;u 
live] {’ -lawan*, at Ci.rpent' rs | oust, •■nd 
passes across to the Hudson, vvlii.*! it i*i, 
a*rs 4 miles below Kingston, an*! 
connects those two rivets. It also mur> 
m I VnnsyIvaniu, with the Liickawaxcn 
ranal. These i anuK whin united, **v 
tend 117 miles. Length iron tie* t>!. 
wall r of the Koinlout. t'» the *- 111:11111 leva 1 
between the Hudson and Helawurt, 4r* 
miles, with a rise ot' 747 fret. Mroln flu* 
summit level to the Delaware, is 4t> miles, 
and a descent of SO fet t. l T p the I>.*]u 
ware to tin* mouth of tin Lurk:.waxen, is 
17 miles, and a rise of i-JS feet, i 'ji ttic* 
l/tckawaxen to head water, at K**unV 
pond, is lit» miles, and a rise of dti* feet. 
Total lockagi*, 1441 feet. Cost, £ 10,000 
per mile. The Delaware and llmt'OU 
canal company were incorporated in 
lt**24. Tolls not to exceed )** cents pet 
mile per ton of coal, and t cents tor other 
merejiandise : flu* same tin* every 100 
tiu*t, culm* measure, of timber, and event 
1000 feet hoards, and every 7<KI0 slnugli s. 

.Ycir Jcrsitf.—.Morris canul was com¬ 
menced in lpi*27, and is“| IH1]) much ad¬ 
vanced. • It is 101 miles in length, lrotn 40 
to 4*2 feet wide at the surface, Ili tu 1H feet 
at tile bottom, and 4 feet m depth ; tin* 
whole lockage is 1077 feel. It extends 
from Jersey city, on the Hudson, across 
the state of New Jersey, to the Delaware, 
opposite Easton, when* it connects with 
tht- Lehigh canal. The summit level is 
near iakcllopntf ung. On the western di¬ 
vision. from the feeder at the summit lev >*l 
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to the Delaware, are to be seven locks, 
overcoming a ditlerenrc iu level of (57 feet, 
and II inclined, planes, oxenromiug ft!*l 
feet. (hi the eastern division, U'tvveen tin 1 
summit level and the Passaic, there are to 
he 17 locks, overcoming:! ditlerenrc of 15ft 
tee). anil 1‘2 inclined planes, overcoming 
71-'} feet. There will ho, within these lim¬ 
its, 4 guard-locks,5 dams, .’10 cohorts, 1*2 
aqueducts, 900 bridges and upwards. The 
aqueduct across the Passaic, at Little Falls, 
iqj*£ cut stone, the duet resting on a sin¬ 
gle arch of 80 feet, with ,10feet radius,'and 
measuring 52 feet pcrpcndiriiltii alune the 
Water level, that i~, to the coping of the 
side-walls; extent, from w mg-wall to w iug- 
Wall. 21.Mil t.— Ihhtwnrt and Raritan ra- 
iml is a projected work hi the same state. 

Pi nnsi/lvanit! ('anals. The state of 
IVmisjhania Ini' a utj extensile system 
of eanal na\ ig.ition. a \erv largo part of 
which lias been malertaken by t lie state, at 
the (mldie expense.— S'liui/lkill canal and 
navigation was commenced iti 1810, and 
has been in operation a number of years 
Its length is 110 miles: lockage, <i2U feet, 
or only 5.01 feet p<*r mil ■; is 3ft lict wale 
at the surface of lie* water, 21 feet at the 
ImiiJoiiu and 4 leet dec p, :>>ul extends tiom 
Philadelphia o> Reading, and liom tlemce 
to mount ('arhoii. it js sometime- call'd 
the Srlwylktll navigation. It comprises 8| 

• Lims. com men i mg at Fair Mount watei 
works, tear Philadelphia. by winch i< 
produced a shirk-water mmiratioii of 15 
miles; jflso 2A canals, extending (id Hides ; 
125 locks, 17 feet wide, 80 leet long, of 
which 9c ate guard-locks. Then* an* 17 
Jtrclicd aqueducts ; a tunnel of -lot) tret, 
cut through and under solid rock ; (id toll 
and gate-houses. The dams \ ary from 3 
to 27 feet in height. Total cost of the im¬ 
provements, January 1, 1830, $2.23<i,!*37. 
Tolls, for lc9ti, *18.101*; 1H97, sdK'.l!*; 
1898, $87,171 ; 1*2!*, 8190,03!*. It was 
constructed In the Sehuylkill navigation 
lompany, incorporated in 1815. The 
company may declare a dividend not ex¬ 
ceeding 95 per cent, per annum, and the 
tolls arc to be regulated accordingly.— 
l : ait)it ranal and navigation, constructed 
in J827; length, ^*2 miles, exclusive of a 
innigiuion of 7k miles; lockage,*590 feet; 
30 feet wide at the surface, and 94 feel at 
tin* boitoni, and 4 feet deep. It extends 
from 4 miles below Reading to jVTiddle- 
towii, connecting the Sfisquehannn and 
Schuylkill rivers, and uniting at Reading 
with the Schuylkill canal, and at Middle- • 
town with the great Pennsylvania canal; 
the suriimit level is at Lelwnou. The ca¬ 
nal logins, at its eastern end, in tbeSchuyl- 


r 

kill works, and ascends along the westerp 
hank of ihe Schuylkill to the valley of the 
Tulprhocken, and passes up that valley to 
the east end of the summit level, within 
live miles of Lebanon, rising 311 feet by 
54 locks, of various lifts of from 8 to 4 
fis'L The summit extends (! miles, 78 
chains, (met whereof is a tunnel of 850 
feet, 18 feet wide, 14 high, nj>cmiig in*<> 
Clark's eieek valley, along which the ea¬ 
nal descends to the Swntnru, and, eoimnn 
mg along tin* valley of this rivn, terirn 
nates at Middletown. Descent ftpinisum 
mit, 208A teet, overcome by .‘1!* locks. It 
has 13 waste weirs, ft* culverts, 135 road 
and farm bridges, 19 aqueducts, one ot 
which is 27(i lc«*t m length. On this eanal 
are extensive water-works for raising the 
watei of the rivvatara to the summit. Cost, 
$90,0(10 [H,*r mile. Kates of toll to lie regu 
latcil so as not to give more than 12 pc: 
cent, Ijitrkairartn ranal is 3(i miles m 
lenglli, 3*2 leet wide at the surface, 20 1i 
at ilu* hotiom, and 4 feet in depth It com 
mcncns aT the termination of tin* Delawia" 
and I f Ui l-o in eanal, near Carpi 'liter’s pom!, 
and mutes with a rad-road at lloiicsd.-de 
(See IMairarr and Hudson ranal ./ 1” 

1825, the Lackawaxen eanal and cna! 
eouqiany were authori/ed to act m mn.iii 
vviih tin* Delaware and Hudson eanal com 
pan\ The tolls are not id exceed IA ecu's 
[H*rloii pi r mile boats transportin'! '■(•me, 
ei nd, Ac. (I real qiia:ititu s of Lnckawan.i 
coal are transjiorli *1 along this eanal. -Is 
high ritual and >,irrigation was complete., 
nbiiiil 182!*, i- Itlj miles ill lenirtli, (iO to 05 
li*et wide *.t tin* surface. 15 feet at the bot- 
tiim, ai’yl 5 leet deep ; die lockage is 3iid 
feet, ll t x'teinls from Faston on the Del.i- 
wan* to Stoddartsv’iilc, cnmieetmir tin* 
Morris cimal with tin* Mauch Chuuk rail 
mad; cost, >1,558.000. It consists of 37 
miles of canal, and !*j of slack-water pools 
The ponds connecting tin* sevend lengths 
of eanal an* all clean'd out m the channel 
to the width of 50 feet. The canals ate 
furnished with 43 locks, from ft f<*et lift to 
!', whereof 2 are guard-locks, liesides 5 
other guard-locks at the pools res|»ective- 
ly; dimensions, 22 li*et wide, lOOfeet long. 
Then* an- 8 darns, varying in Tieight ii'om 
ft to Ift feet The lock walls are construct¬ 
ed of rough stomi. There are 4 aque¬ 
ducts ; 22 culverts; cost, $25,000. per mili*. 
The Lehigh coal and navigation eouqiany 
were incor|)orated in 1818. Tolls not to 
exceed three eents per mile, per ton, for 
boats, and every ton of shingles m 
rafts, from the Uniat Falls to the mouth 
of Neseoponing creek; and from thence to 
the mouth of tin; Leliigh, one cent p**r 
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mile; Mini the same Foil is paid for 1000 
feet hoards.— Votmtoga navigation, 18 
miles in length, with a lockage of 70 
feet, passes from Safi* Harbor, oil ,Sus¬ 
quehanna river, at the mouth of Conesto¬ 
ga eivek, up the course of the creek, to 
Lancaster. The navigation is effected by 
a series of locks and dams, the pools never 
atlbrding less lliati 4 feet depth of water; 
'the locks are 100 feet by 22, in the chambers; 
the towing-path is on the south side of the 
.river, Cost, .*1,000 per utile. The com¬ 
pany were incorporated in 1825; the) me' 
.uithoii/edto receivi to the amount of 15 
pel cent, oil the sum expended, and the le¬ 
gislature m.’'\ icgiil.'le tli" nit" of"tolls, jno- 
n<|ed the) do not reduce them below that 
i.iie.— f \>inwa!>o mnn! w2A miles in h ngth, 
with a loi kage of 21 Ibet. and passes from 
the foot to the head of Cnuewago till!-, 
u. -t -idc' of Snsipielie.ina nvr, Vuk 
i oun!\. Pi nn-)Kama: «m<! ihesanie, » a-1 
sale. Mniiilini cmmtv. Two dam-, e,i" 
of’ m:<). tja otln l of 51)0 feet, .ire come cr- 
i’I with the work-, There are 1 gnanl 
•etd •) hi* k,i|.-, i ai h I til fe< t long. b\ 
!-‘ w ale.- -/** nn.n/lca,t>a canal v.n- nun* 
mini ad in 1821 hy the Tate of Penn- 
• i Iv.miki. ami go at jmign — ha- Ins n madi 
ii eon*iruetmu the dd’i'ii lit hr.mche*, end 
the work i- now (IKflt pro-eented with 
meat artn it). Ii inehi.le- ii immliej of 
can.i'., running sn ddlornit <iir*'nioii-, and 
Known b) dilf nut name-* :t e.r.-i-i-i- of 
li.e *hi '.-ions: - I. The tran-vci-<• dn i-.on 
eomua net's at < 'nlmulaa, w ji< re tie I'bila- 
ilelphia and < ’olmii!>i.'> rul-iwad tei u'Uiate.-, 
ami rum- on the Su.-qm'Iienn.'ito Duncan'- 
i-land, 4-1 f„;, miles, at the immtli of the 
Junietu, thence on the Juniata to Ifiri- 
tnigtnn. 8*1 ■idles; thence front Huntington 
to ne..r Holiday shurg. :t!> tnile-. Tin* di- 
u-ion of rail-way pi.>pos»d from Holiday — 
bmg to tlie head of the ha-'iu at John— 
town. is ;17 mile-; tin- toad cru—es the, 
Alleghany, and at its lowest crosring-pl.iee 
is jiksl leet 7 inches above the basin at 
Holiday.shurg, and 1141 above that of 
Jahn.sfov n. The canal then runs tiom 
Johnstown to Pittsburg, l()4J miles, down 
the Ki-kimemtas and Alleghany. 2. The 
middle div isiui] is from the mouth of the 
Juniata up the Susquehanna to the boun¬ 
dary 41110 of New York, 201 miles. .2. The 
\V«st Branch division, from Northumhar- 
L'tiid, by oatial, up the West liraneh valle), 
on the east sale of that river, to a dam 
above the mouth of the JJald Hugh* creek, ’ 
and thence, across the small ]>euinsula 
there formed, to a dam on the I fa Id Eagle, 
near Diitmstowu. Ascent, hy II locks, 101 
li e* • distance, 08] miles. 4. The eastern 


.division is in the valley of the Delaware 
'commencing at Bristol, 18 miles above 
Philadelphia, and running to Easton, 00 
miles.' Frot'ft Easton it is to he continued, 
under the name of the Deluwarr canal , to 
meet the Delaware /jnd ffudson canal, at 
Caroenter’s point, fJOA miles. Begun hi 
18**7. 5.^3’he western, or Ohio and lake 
Eric rlivision, is to extend from the mouth 
of the Kiskirnenitas up the Alleghany and 
French creeks, and thence to the town of 
Erijj, uniting tjie < >liio and lake Kne, 212 
i.tiles .—French crcrk feeder runs from Jf 11 
this's mill, on French creek, along th" 
i astern side, nine miles, down ton point op¬ 
posite tip ronneaiighr outlet, and iheiiri’-* 
pa— mg across by an aqueduct westward 
12- null"', to Coimeaifght lake, 214 miles. 

I>r la trace and Maryland.—Chesnyealt 
an l /), htirarr canal was commenced in 
1-21, and op< ned |i>r navigation m ]820. 
P i- I-5jt miles long. 00 feet vvido fit the 
-uriace of the water, and I (Mi ef deep.hejng 
inti ode I t«ir sloop navigation Im tween th" 
riti r Delaware and Chesapeake hav. It 
leaves the Dt law are 45 miles hi low Phd.i 
ilejphia. srid pa—e- liens- the pi im.-ul.i 
to the Che-.ipoake. This canal ha- two 
rule and two lift lock-, of nXHoet in 1. ngth 
h) 22 in bn adth, within the ehan.br: ; it is 
navigable for\e—el.- nsuallv emphwed in 
the !ki) and eoa-ting *rade. A* the ce.-liio 
t' tminiition of the canal, at Delaware er), 
a harbor extend.- 500 feet along the .-hon , 
from which two pin-, that distance apart, 
piojeet. 250 li et into the river, m op- 
po-ite lo Fort Delaware. Between d.e 
iiajhor and the canal, the DelavVaie tide- 
lock open- the eommumeation. Jn this 
, canal i- a deep cut of ,'t] miles. 7(U feet m 
ot pth.at the pine" when* the greatest ex¬ 
cavation was made. T}ie ,-innniit h vi 1 is 
12 feet above tide w at it.- - Port Dijosil 
canal is a public work of the state of 11a- 
r\ l«.nd, of 10 mile- m length, from Port 
Deposit, on the vast hank of the Susque¬ 
hanna, along ,i hue of rapids northward to 
th*' hnimdurv line of Maryland and lVnn- 
( S)lvania .—Potomac rirercanals. At I.title, 
or l.owt r Falls, three miles above Wash¬ 
ington, is a eatia) 24 miles long : diften we 
of level, >‘*7 foot 1 inch, overcome b) a se¬ 
ries of 4 sets of locks, of -olid mason¬ 
ry, 80feet fong. 12 wide. \t Great Falls, 
nine miles above, is u eanal 1200 yards 
long, luted with walls of stone ; difference 
of level, 7t> feet Punches, surmounted bv 
5 sets of lock.-, of solid masonry, ItH) 
f»et long, 10 to 14 wide; lifts from 10 to 
IS feet. Both here and at Little Falls,the 
canal dimensions are 25 feet wide at sin - 
face, 20 at bottom, 4 feet deep. Canal 
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works, on a smaller scale, arc constructed 
at Seneca falls, Shenandoah fulls, House’s 
falls. These works were executed by the 
Potomac coni(winy, incop moned, in 1784, 
by Maryland and Virginia; but they are to 
lie Mirreiulen*d 1o tj»e ('hesnpeuko and 
t )luo canal company.— Clusapeakt' ami 
Ohio canal, commenced in 1 H28ti The pro¬ 
posed length is .'Mil mileS; the breadth, 
at the surface of the water, t>() to 80 feet; 
at the, bottom, 50 feet ; the depth of water, 
«i to 7 leer. According 1 to the pla# of 
tins canal, it will pn*s from tide-water of 
the Potomac river uliove Georgetown, m 
the District of Columbia, ami terminate 
‘near Pittsburg, m Pennsylvania. 'Flu rtr**t 
‘2 miles of tins canal aliov e Georgetown 
are 70 fiet wide on the surface, and 7 feet 
deep; the next ’2 miles are HO feet wide, 
♦i feet deep. 1’ive mill's from Georgv- 
rown. the canal is so planned that a branch 
m.i\ be constructed to \le\andria, another 
to Haltimo^e. and niiotlcr to the nay y-y aril 
m Washington. The remaining distance 
to the Point of Hocks 1 11 miles), is to he 
till feet yvitlo. *5 di ep. The looks are to be 
of stone. J00 feet by 15 feet in the rloar. 
'Pile eastern seefion of this canal, from 
one mile htloo Ciimhciiund to tidi-water 
at (JcoiirctoyMi.'is 1 m! nwles I;>5:t yard': 
descent,.<slsi feet, 'file luiddli s ( rtion i- 
fi'itn (.’limbi rl.uni to tie month of <\*.sse|. 
man's rivet, 70 miles 1010 yards; thissec- 
fjon incliah ' the Mimmit ley el, where a 
tumid. 1 miles Mt yards long. pa~~intr nn- 
derxi^idge ol‘ the Vtlcghaiiy of cot! feet 
elevation, is necessary, with a deep out of 
JOtiO yards long, t tin vvcs|» in i ml,and an¬ 
other deep nil of 140 yard' at the eastern 
end,--eaeh of these t ills ojienmg into jl. 
'basin, of HX) yards in length and 04 iu 
yvidth. Length of summit ley el is 5 mile- 
12H0 yards; lockage of the whole noddle 
section is lik'd feet. Tin western *• ction 
is froiii the moutli of l asselmaifs river to 
Pittsburg, 85 miles !H8 yards,« mliraeioga 
descent of bill loot; lot kage on the whole 
canal. 11*215 feet. Tin- first estimate of the 
cost was .>‘2*2,1175,000, but it is maintained 
that tin* cost will not exceed .>10,000,000. 
The 1 . States have authorized a subscrip¬ 
tion of 1,000,OttO dollars to the stock of 
this company. To he constructed by' 
the t 'liesapt ake and Ohio canal company. 
Charter granted by Virginia in l«24, con¬ 
firmed by Maryland and congress in 1 *2.7. 
Tolls not to exceed loiter cent, dividend. 

Ohio, 'flie state of Ohio 1ms com¬ 
menced the construction of canals, as 
public works, on a very liberal wale.— 

■ Ohio Stale canal, from Cleveland, on lake 
line, to the Ohio, at tlm mouth of the 


Scioto; lockage, ltfti feet; length of the 
main line is .*11R> miles; feeders, 15 miles; 
total, <‘1*22 miles. Kstunuted expenses, 
>2,801,000. The, route is from Portsmouth, 
on the Ohio (where it is 474 loot above 
tide level, and 04 lieloxv lake Krie),up the 
valley of the Scioto, to Pikestowm ; thence 
crossing the rixer to near Clullicotlie; 
thence again crossing the riyer, it contin¬ 
ues. along the, eastern bank to the, Rig Holly 
creek, when* it receives a feeder, 10 miles 
long, from the Snofo at Columbus; it 
then passes up the y alley of Walnut creek 
to tin* Licking and Walnut eref-k summit 
between the bead w aters of those streams 
V'nun the summit it continues down the 
y alley of Licking creek to Rocky pork, 
and thence across the y alley to the Toma 
kit, and down it to near its junction \yjth 
the Muskingum. Prom tins point the 
ascent commences, and the line passe- up 
the Muskingum \alley to \V bite \\ Oman's 
creek: crossing this, u proceed, up tie* 
y alley of the Tuscarawas Folk, first on the 
western, then mi the eastern hank, to a 
pom! where it** two head waters mute 
near the south-west angle of Poring'* 
comity. This is the centre of the Portage 
summit, extending 10 miles. Pimn the 
north of the Portage or \kinn .-'linnet 
(I'k Meet ahoy c the Ohio at Porl'iiioiih, 
!>7:{ li et ahoye the \;l;»i»ti'*, l(>5 almy** 
lake I'.rn ), it glasses doyyn the Cuyahoga 
yalley, first on the v est, afrerward on tin 
I'iist sale of the ri'er, to within ti miles o| 
the month at Cleveland.lor wInch <i miles 
the nier channel yyiiii a towing-path is to 
lit used. - -.Miami canal, 40 lei l wide at tie* 
surlac , iind 4 fl*et m depth, from Cmeiii- 
Ililtl oil the Ohio tn the Miiimiee, near the 
head of kike p.rie. was commenced m 
1825. Length of niam line, 205 miles; 
feed civ, 25 miles; total, 20(1: lockage. **8’t, 
estimated i xpeiise, .>2.1*20.057, The en¬ 
tire line from Cincinnati to Dayton is 
(|K11 j completed. ’Phis division embraces 
22 locks; ascent from the Ohio, at low 
water, 108 feet; length of canal, (15; 
feeders, 2; total, 117 miles; cost, >71(1,852. 
Prom Dayton the line is to be extended 
to lake P,rii # . ’Flip summit level, com¬ 
mencing 18 miles north of Dayton, ex¬ 
tends (10 miles within a single lock ; and 
this level, together with 75 miles id’ the. 
line north of it, ftiust receive all its waters 
from feeders from the Mad and Miami rivers. 
To aid the state in extending this ennui to 
lake Frio, there is assigned by congress, 
of the pulilie. lands which the same shall 
pass through, a quantity equal to one half 
of five so» lions in width, on each side of 
the eanaj, between Dayton and the Man- 
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nice river, ut the mouth of tin: Auglaisc, 
tJie I T . States reserving ondi alternate ser- 
tion; provided this extension he eom- 
uieneed within five yeais tioui Mav, 1H28, 
and finished within twenty ; the canal to 
he a highway for the II States, free from 
toll. 

l irgitrin and JYorth Carolina. — Appo- 
inialtoj- river camels. These canals are 
tor the purpose of improving the' naviga¬ 
tion of tlie I'pjter-and Lowci Appomattox. 
•- - Janus river canals. The river is navi¬ 
gable, for ^'essel- of 125 tons hurtlien, to n 
little la*Io\v Richmond. At the city, there 
rue 12 locks, met coming ati ascent of Ml 
(eet, and connecting the tide water with a 
Otis'n on Sliochoe lull. I''ioiii this Ikimii 
proeeeds a canal, 'la feel wide, 3 deep. |i»i 
2', miles, where it enteis the stream, at 
3 miles firther an* 3 locks, overcom- 
•ii<* cn ascent ot‘31 feet, and a short canal 
'lading to Wcsfham, at the upper end of 
<J>e;it ! , 'tdls.-«-Jff/tic,i and Jackson i in r 
'anal initl nari<ralion, from Richmond ba- 
sirt. I*\ canal, up the .Fames river* vallcv. 
to the head of Maiden Adv< ntinv's fitIK 
(jooclil.mil count). Distant c. 3(M miles; 
width ol'canal. 10 tret, depth, 3.1 ; tiu- 
.sited in I v 25 ; cost, Si 123,2! >5. AJso liom 
the lowct end of Irish Dills, or Pincv isl.md. 
hy e.mal, tilong the margin of James rivci 
'o the month of North lhMtu:h, m Rock- 
land eouiitv. Distance, 7 iqjh-. 'I'he Dill 
is ovcreoine l>\ lockage !)('» feet: cost, 
$340,00(1.— Sin na ndoah canals , tor the nn- 
[iiovciiii ut of the Shcuando, ih. The) are 
situated neat I’ort Republic. V Dill , 
of 50 fi’et is oveieoine. b) six short canals 
with stone locks. — Dismal Strum/) canal is 
22.J miles in length, 10 feet wide and (U 
deep, |>:issf' iioiu Deep creek to Jo)ee's 
creek, at the head of Pasquotank liver, 
cotineeimg the waters of’ the Glicsipcake 
and Albemarle sound; part lx m Viigmia* 
.and partly m North Carolina. 'I'his canal 
was finished, upon a circumscribed plan, 
in 1822. Its dimensions have since been 
1 enlarged. I'.vcrv quarter of a mile, the 
••until is w dened <»0 lcct, for turn-out sta¬ 
tions. The locks newly constructed cor¬ 
respond in dimensions futlithose of the • 
( -liesiipeake anti Delaware canal; and the 
old ones mav lie so alien’d when necessa¬ 
ry. The summit level is KiA feet above 
tiio Atlantic^ at mid-tide, uud is supplied - 
hy a D'eder of live miles, from lake Dmm- 
’ mwiid. The basin, tit Deep creek, is half 
a mile in length, and J5 feet ulmve the 
level of tide water. The Norlh-w est etuial 
connects North-west river (which empties 
into Currituck sound in North Carolina) 
with die main canal, requiring a cut of 


(\ mill’s. Tliis canal is 24 feet wide, 
4 feet deep.— Weldon canal is 12 miles in 
length, along the Weldon or Great Falls 
in Roanoke river, in which distance the 
river descends J00' feel.— Danville and 
Dan river canals art# a series of improve- 
< menta on tlie upjier hranehes of Roanoke 
river. TKh expenditure of the Roanoke 
navigation company, for these jiurposes, 
has heeti about $350,000.— Cape Pear 
.rirer canals , lrorn New Inlet, at Smith’s 
island, at the mouth of (’ape Fear rivgr. 
up the stream to Wilmington, and thence, 
by a course of lock and dam improvements, 
up to the head thereof, formed |n the, 
union of Deep and Haw rivers, below 
IJuwvoodshorough in Chatham* count) ; 
distance, 200 miles. These canals, &<•.. 
aif for tlie purpose of improving the navi¬ 
gation of t lie river. This work is pio-f- 
eiitjng by the state of North Carolina.— 
Halt nr rivri and Cuinwlm river canals , 
from the confluence of the Corgaree and 
Wateree riveis, up the coiu-eot tin* him r. 
as also of the < ’atavvln riv»r, anoss Noitli 
Carolina, to near the source then of. Dis¬ 
tance. bv 'he mer channel nupiovcna m 
and lateral canals together. 275 itulf-.- 
Sanht, Columbia and SaJuaa canals, from 
Columbia, tluoiigdi the Columbia canal, 
into Ifroad mer, and through the Saluda 
canal, liom llroad mto Saluda |iver, up 
which and through Drehr and Lortck’s 
canals, on to the Ahh’-ville count) line, 
nenr Cambridge; aNo from Santee rivci, 
h) the Santee canal, mto ('oo|ier - riv or. In id 
down this rui’i to the poll of Charleston. 
Disiaiicc, by mixed navigation, 15(1 miles. 
These comprise live canals, wilh 28 locks, 
overcoming liillsof217 (eet. The Santee 
and Cooper's river canal is 22 miles long, 
uniting Santee river to the head of Coop¬ 
er's river. The ground rises, hy an ascent 
of 35 left, to the summit level, It) lour 
Jocks. TowardsCooper's river,»tliedcsn ut 
is (IS feet, overcome hi nine locks. The 
locks are <>0 lcgl long by 10 feel wide. 
The canal is 32 Icet w ide at top, and 20 feet 
at the bottom; 4 leet deep, it was com- 
ploted in 1802, at hn cxjfiise of 150,007. 
—Winyaw canal is 10 miles in length. It 
unites the Santee river Vnli Wni)avv 
Imy. • ■ 

Kentucky.—Louisville and Portland ca¬ 
nal is nlwiut two miles in length, 50 feet 
wide at the bottom, with a lockage of 224 
li'i’t. It is not luHy eompletnl iu 1831. 
It passes from the Ohio, at Louisville, to a 
point of the same below the rapids, near 
Pori land. Distance, by the bend of the riv¬ 
er, three miles; constructed by the Louis- 
v ilk; and PorilamJ canal compahy, which 
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was incorpoiated in 1825. The canal is flood.— Plcu/ucoiine canal passes from the 
for the passage of large vessels. li com- Mississippi into bayou Pluqtieminc, at us 
indices from the lower end yd' <i Iwsin or efflux froln the Mississippi. The month 
'estuary. which extends, along the shore uf the Plaquemine is closed by a mil of 
of the river for the whole length of Louts- timber, and the canal (a short cut of about 
ville, ami is cunnecteti with the river at its 400 yards) was made across the point, 
upper end. From the lower parr of this Inflow the bavou. It. is only navigable 
basin, the canal traverses tii<; point formed in times of liigli flood, 
by the bond of the river at the falls, and Ins, a river in the south of German,., 
reenter? the river at tShippingsporf. The rises m the Grisons, flows through Tyrol 
bottom is to be 50 feet wide, sunk tour and Bavaria, and empties into the Danube 
Inflow the level of the Imsm at Lems- at Pti-sau. ll is navigable from Till'! 
vllle.attuueof low watei : the hanks to be lunsprnek (q. v.) is situated on jins nve,. 
elevated 2 feet above the login st water Ivmti, lor. vs; certain primary tciiem, 
jnark known 9 ! Louisville, vvlueh makes or impressions, supposed by many pliilos 
-12 l’e u froip t!ie bottom of the email, and opheis to be given to the mind of man 
to be slop'd ns I| base to l, so fir as when it fu.~l iveeives its being, and to In* 
r. s ,,',-ts the uppi r or earthen portion, brought into t lie world with a. Tlieire.x- 
i-id rm ij’u flier" is a solid bed of 'i,me islenec lias allordcd ground for mneli d;s- 
y<r i foundation, tin* whole length of ihe pnte lunong pliilosopheis. 
i :i:n. and this t s to he cut perpeiulicu- Ivvim I’vr; the name of thirteen jsipi s. 
hirl/. m the requisite dep.li, varymg from .among whom are tli- (idlovving : -In m- 
! to Id feet : the slope above w li.cli, to the r- nt /. stum, a u.iliv e of Mliano. s,ieeeed"d 
i (Mil each Hank, is jo b<‘ land w ith some. \na'i.i-i:i' 1 a.s bidiop ot‘ Home, m h»2. 
There ate to he .‘5 lift-locks, of 1 feet lit w,jsngi>at favor with the empeio; 
lilt each, and a guard-lock at the lower llonoims. and induced him to take 
end of the canal, dimension', 11*0 leel veie measure- against the lb»oaiist . lie 


long by 50 feet wide, m the ell milsT. Th“ .sitppotted St. < 'hrv soslom ;q. \an i i> 
l ! . States have ■■■>iitr‘buted towards this iiouuccd the communion with the ha-ii iu 


nnpojtant »vork. 

fiV«rgi«.— Savannah, ami < tisub In t < li¬ 
mit is Limit'sm length,33feet wide at tbe 
bottom, and 5 fe"t in depth, passing pom 
Suvannahrivei, commencing at Sayaunah, 
to Hie U gale hi e mei ; ioekagi. 2 !* feel: 
estimate of cost, ftbi 2 , 2 /ii; 1 'i' ks to lie 
1* H teet wide, !HI long. Tins is to he eou- 
Imued from the Ogatebee to lie - \lata- 
maha. 

Louisiana. — .Vtw (Jrl< a us urn/ Tula 
nvir canal is a pro|eeted and partly e\« - 
cuted navigation, of 100 miles m Idig'li, 
from a pomi on the Mississippi, op; o-ite 
New Oileans, to the vvateiV whieli unite 
with the Teclie river, at Bejwick’s hay. 
A portion of this canal, from Lafourche 
to Terrebonne, has been (l.-dl) neatly 
completed by individual enterprise.—f'a- 
rotulclct canal i* IA miles long, tWI feet wide, 
and 4 feet deep, and extends lrom bayou 
8 t. John 1 o a basin in tie rear of the city 
of New Orleafls. This canal is without 
locks. Through it the tide flows into the 
I .asm.- —LafnurrJit ramd passes from the 
ma r Lafourche, Hi miles below its eflluv 
lmm the Mississippi. It .is opened from 
the right liank into a Auull creek, uniting 
,\Ch lake Verret. It is throng'll this c.luni¬ 
ne, at high water, that bouts are taken to 
and from tlie lower part of Attanqms 
mo the Mississippi, or from the latter 
btreu.n ; navigable only,, in times of high 


churches, on account of their treatment 
of that eminent man. In 40!l, lie wu«sd.i 
to obtain terms of pea, e Horn Main*, bu’’ 
without sneer**, in I'oii'equeiici oi’tlu* op¬ 
position <>f the pr-loiiall prelect Joviu-. 
iq. v.) Hone, was taken and pillaged, m 
410. while Laioeeiir v\as still m Raveim.,. 
Ile eondemtn <i ibe Pelagians as heiepe-. 
Ill a lci’el to the \li lean chlirehe~, hut e\ 
cited then opposition by bis arrog.ni’ton 1 *. 
He deal m 117; according to some, in Ibi.' 
lie is one ol the most distinguished among 
the stunts: b,s day is July 2* 1 . His de¬ 
crees in the <’olleetiou of Dionysius |’\|. 
gniU'i tin,I l“lter- vmost complete tu Sell i 
ncmaun’s Pont{f. Horn. Kj/ist. go nit inn j 
prove In-. /“,ii fin the establishment of the 
lloiiitm sitpiemtiey ; but part of them ate 
considered, by many critics, spurious, 
Zosimus was his successor .—Innocent il; 
a Roman of pohle birth, elected pope, m 
1130, by a part of*the cardinals, whilst tint 
others elected Pofci of Ldon, vvlm took 
the name of Jlnaddus. Innocent fled to 
Franei, w her:, by the mediation of’ Peter 
of ('lairvttux. be wav acknowledged hv 
tbe council of F, 1 tun|>cs, by Louis Vi, and, 
soon tdier, by llenry 11 of F.iigland, also 
by the (jerrnun king Lulhnirc, who con¬ 
ducted him, in 1133, to Rome, where ho 
occupied the Laterau, whilst Anueletus 
occupied the castle y>f Gresee lit ills, thu 
church of St. Peter, and a large pari of 
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tilt* ciiy. Innocent was soon obliged to their widest extent. lie conferred Na- 
totire to Pisa, and* though the emperor re- pies on the widowed empress Constantin 
instated him, in 1137, Anaeletus maintain- ami her minor son, afterwards the emp< r- 
<d himself until Jus death, in 113ft. llav- ’ or Frederic II, after Inning abolished all 
in" prevailed against another ami-pojw, the privileges conceded by Adrian IV, in 
he hold the second oecumenical council in -11315, assumed tlic# guardianship of the 
the Lntoran, where nearly 1000 IimIio^m young prince, after the decease of the cm-’ 
condemned Arnold of Rrescia and his press, arnfftnstrated all the machinations 
hereby-; declared all the decrees of Annde- of Mtirquard to ditjirjve him of his mho -' 
tns null, ami excommunicated Roger of itanee. In Germany, Innocent favored 
Sicily, who had supported the latter. Hut the election of Otho IV against Philip of 
Roger waged war ugniiK the pujic, made Sunbiu, erowned him, in 1209, at Rome, 
him prisoner, and obliged Innocent to ac- hut, soon became involved in disputeswith 
knowledge him as king, ah.-mhe him from him, on account of his violations of the 
excommunication, ami invest him and his promises which lie had, made to the 
heirs with Apulia, ('aluhna and (’upon, church. He exroinmujiicuted Philip Au* 
Towards the end of hts pontificate, In*put gustus, lying of France, laid tiie kingdom 
France under an interdict, and had to under an interdict, in 1200, because Philip 
struggle with constant disturbances in liad rejuidiated his wife, IngeJburge, ai d 
Home and Tivoli, lie died in 1143. ('••- obliged the king to submit. He was still 
■ lestme II succeeded him. His letters are more decided m his treatment 'of John 
to be found in Halii/e, Martene and ofb- («j. v.), king of F.nglaud, who refused to 
—Innocent III , Lnthairc, count of confirm tin* election of Stephen Langten 
Segni, horn at Vinigin. in 1101, studied as archbishop of Canterbury, Innocent 
in Rome, Padua and Hulogna. On the laid the kingdom under an interdict, and, 
death of Celestiiic HI (119ft) cardinal in 1212, formally deposed him, and insti- 
Jolm of Salerno declined the pontificate, gated the Kng of France to attack Kng- 
wliich had been oili-red to him, and pro- land. John was finally obliged to submit, 
posed Lotbaire, who was unanimously resigned bis territories to Rome, and re¬ 
elected, at the age of 37. The death of reived tliem, as a papal fief, from Itino- 
the emperor Henry VI, in 1J97, had cent,from whom ho was nimble to obtain 
thrown the imperial ailairs in Italy into absolution until he had paid large »ums of 
r lie greatest eoiiliisiun. lynoeent, in the money. Almost all Christendom was now' 
vigor of manhood, endowed by nature subject to the pope; two crusades were 
with all the talentn of a ruler, possessed of undertaken at Ins order, and his influence, 
nil erudition uncommon at that time, and extended even to Constantinople.** Inno- 
fiivored bv eiiviimstances, was lietler qual- cent was one of the greatest ol popes and 
ilied than any of his predecessors to elo- rulers; he acted m accordance with the 
' vate the papal power, which be consider- principles laid down in his writings; lio 
ed as tin* source of ail secular power.' Hy enforced purity of morals in the clergy. 
Ins clemency and prudence, ho gained over and xvas lmir-t-lf irreproachable in private 
the inhabitants of Rome, obliged the im- life ; yet the cruel persecution of the Alhi- 
pcnnl prefect to take the oath of allcgi- go uses m the south of France, which he 
mice to him, and directed Ins attention to encouraged, though without approving of 
every quarter where lie l>c.lio\<;d, or pgtx- all its*rigors, und the inquisitorial tribunals i 
tended to believe, that a papal claim of established by hiifl in 119ft, from which 
property, or of feudal rights, existed, the inquisition itself originated, are stains 
From the imperial seneschal, duke Mar- on his pontificate, but partially eftiieed hy a. 
quard of Rouiagun, he. required hohuure eousidenition of the spirit of’ the times 
for the Murk of Aneoim, and, on his rein- and the disordered state of the Christian 
sal to comply, took possession of the Mark, world. R niny he said of his rule, as of 
with the assistance of the inhabitants, who that of Gregoty VII, vvlfbm he most rc- 
were dissatisfied with the imperial gov- seinhles, that, in those times,tine jiower of 
eminent, and excommunicated Murqnard; the pope was salutary, as a bond of union 
obliged tly; duke Conrad of Spoletn to 'Jiir Furojie, in which the still firmer bond 
resign that duchy, and would also have of a common civilization and knowledge' 
taken Ravenna, if the aivhbi-diop bail not did not, as at present, exist His attacks 
prevented him. He concluded Ireyties oil the secular power ary to be considered 
with many cities of Tuscany for the mu- as die struggle between the ecclesiastical 
. tual protection of their liberties and those and secular power, which was natural and 
of the church. Thus he soon obtained uecessarv in the do,velopenient of Eiiro- 
I»ossession of the ecclesiastical bUT.es, iu pean civilization. If be had not subdued 
1 VOL. VII. 3 4 
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’the monarchy they would have crushed 
the papal power. In 1215, lie hold u coun¬ 
cil of more than liWOarchhislj.ojw, bishops, 
prelates nud ambassadors ol‘ European 
princes, by which tnuisuhstautialion in tho 
Lord’s supper and diricular confession 
were established as dogmas, Frederic. II 
was acknowledged as (lerman^einperor, 
and the Franciscan and Uoininicim orders 
were confirmed. Innocent died soon af¬ 
ter, on die 10th of July, 12111 Sonic of 
his works on legal anil theological subjects 
wPru published in Cologne, 1575, folio. 
The best edition of his letters, important 
tor the history of the time (II hooks), is 
that 6f Baluze (Paris, 1<>82). The Stubaf 
Alatcr mid T eni Sanctc Spinlus . and other 
sacred hymns, are said to have been w rit- 
ten by bun. HononusllI succeeded bun. 
—Innocent X.I (Ilcncdiet Odesealclii) was 
born at Como,' in lGll, served, in hi-youth, 
as a soldier, in Germany and Poland, took 
orders, at a later period, and rose through 
many imjmrlant posts, until lie was elect¬ 
ed pope m lli/li, on tli<‘ death of Clement 
X. He was eminent for lus probity and 
austerity ; he zealously ojiposcd nepotism 
(q. \.) and simony, r< strained luvury and 
excess, yud even prohibited women lloin 
learning iiiumc. Though hostile in the 
Jesuits, whose doctrine of probabilities he 
publicly disappioied, :uid attacked (in of 
their opinion' ui the decree Super tprihus- 
>Uuu ariomat. nwrfdibus , yet lie was obliged 
to condemn .Molmys and the (iuietisis. 
He determined to abolish the prn il'gt-d 
quarters (the giound for a considerable dis¬ 
tance around the palace- of certain ambas¬ 
sadors m Rome, which was Considered as 
foreign territory, in which criminals were 
out of reach of the authorities); Imt Loui- 
XIV, the vainest of monarchs, would not 
, yield to so ju-tu claim, occiqiied Avignon, 
and imprisoned tlie pajtal nuiic.o in 
France; in consequence of w Inch tile au¬ 
thority, and }Kirtirularly the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the infallibility of tne pope, ic- 
ceiveii a severe blow, by the IV Proposi¬ 
ti ones Clcri. Gallimni, iu Ki82. (Him* Infal¬ 
libility, and Gallican Ckurrli.) These dis¬ 
putes were highly favorable to the English 
reiolution, as it induced the pope, in ItMt, 
io unite with the allies against,James 11. 
in order to lower tho influence of Louis 
XIV. Ills conduct in fins re.sjie.ct ha- led 
many Catholics to assert that he sacrificed 
the Catholic, religion to.,his personal re¬ 
sentment; and it was pointedly said, that 
“to put ail end to the troubles of Eurojic, 
it was only nec< usury for Janies 11 to be¬ 
come a Protestant, and the pope a Catho¬ 
lic.” liayle, however, judiciously oh- 


< 

serves, that the extreme, predominance of 
any great Catholic sovereign is injurious 
to the interests of the papury, and men¬ 
tions the similar conduct of Sixtus V, an¬ 
other able pope, in relation to Philip IJ of 
Spain and queen Elizabeth of England. 
Innocent died August 12, J(58f), at the ago 
of78, leaving liehiiid him the character of 
an able and economical jxmtill) and of an 
honest and moral man. Had he not died, 
an open ltijitiire with France might bate 
ensued. Alexander VIII succeeded him/ 
I\n- ok CorttT. Tlie colleges oi me 
English protestors and students of con;, 
moil law arc called inns, the old Engli-u 
word for the houses of noblemen, hislioji-, 
and others of extraordinary note, being of 
the same signification as the French huhl. 
It i- not pus-ible to determine pieci-ely tic 
antiquity of the Astuhlisbinent of inns of 
court. The received opinion is, that so¬ 
cieties of lawyers, which, liefore the con¬ 
quest, held their chief abodes for study in 
ecclcMastical houses, began to lie collect, d 
mlo permanent residences, soon attei the 
coint of common pleas was directed lobe 
held in a fixed place,—a stipulation w Inch 
occur- in the gn at charter- both of king 
John and Henry Hi. In these honsi s,.\- 
erci-is were performed, lectmes lead, and 
degiees eoufeiTed; that of harri-ter-, oi, 
a- they w('re first styled, oppnnhcis (lmm 
njtpn nun. to legi’n), answering to haeh< • 
lor.-; tiial of sergeants (serrirnhs at 1 l(gnn) 
to doctor-. The inns of court were much 
c< lehr.ited lie lilt* magnificence of tin it 
ret el-. The last of these look place in 
!7:M.m tlie liincrTeni|ile,iu honor of >L. 
Talhi.t, when lie took leave of that lion.-c, 
of which l.c was a bencher, on hating the 
great seal ic-livcred to him. Forteseue, 
lord chancellor of England in the reign of 
Henry VI, says, m his treati-e Ih htwdi- 
bvs Lurum . In^li r, that, in his time, tic re 
were about 20(H) students in the mu- of 
court and chancery, all of whom were 
gentlemen horn. In the reign of queen 
Kli/ulx-th, .-ir Edtvard Coke did not reck¬ 
on ubote a thousand students, and the 
number at present is’.very considerably 
Je—. r Plie inns of court are governed by 
masters, princijials, l»cnchers,'st«!vvnrdK and 
other ntliccrs, and have jiuhlie halls for 
evrei-f-, readings, Ate.., which the* stu¬ 
dents are obliged to attend and perform 
for ti certain numlier of years, liefore they 
can he admitted to jilead at the bar. These 
societies have not any judicial authority 
over their members; hut, instead of this, 
they hate certain orders among them¬ 
selves, which have, by consent, the force 
of laws. For light offences, persons are 
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only excommonedT'or put out of com¬ 
mons ; for greater, they lose their churn- 

, Ijers, ami am expelled the college; and, 
when once expelled from one society, they 
are never received into any of the others. 
The gentlemen in these societies may ho 
divided into liencliers, outer barristers, in¬ 
ner barristers and students. The four prin- 

• ripul inns of court an; the Inner Temple 
ami Middle Temple (formerly tin; dwelling 
of the knights Templars, and purchased 

# by some professors of the common law, 
more than throe centuries since); Lincoln's 
Inn amlViray’s Inn (anciently belonging 
to the carls of Lincoln and (iray). '£he 
other inns are the two Sergeants’ Inns.— 
Inns of Chancery were probably so called 
in cause anciently inhabited bj such clerks 
•i" chielly studied the forming of writs, 
which regularly belonged to the rursitors, 
who are officers of chancery. These are 
Thavie’s inn,the New Inn, Svmond’s Inn, 
Clement’s inn, Cliflbrd’s Inn (formerly the 
mansion of lord Clifford), Staple's Inn 
'which belonged to the merchants of the 
staple), Lion’s Inn (anciently a common 
Inn, with the sign of the lion), Lumbal's 
Inn, and BrmurdVrlnn. These were for¬ 
med} pieparatory colleges for younger 
students, and many were entered hen* he¬ 
mic they were admitted into the inns of 
‘.iiii’t: now they are mostly taken up by 
..'tornevs, solicitors, \c. \t the present 
day. previously to being (.died to tli" bar, 
i: is necessary to be admitted a member of 
(,ne of the inns of court. The regulations 
of Lincoln’s Inn, to which those of the 
other inns hear a strong resemblance, are 
done given in the following act mint:— 
The applicant for admission need not he 
p-esent, hut the application limy he made 
•’noiigli the medium of a third person; 
•ee applicant must he recommended to the 
society by one of its members, or by two 
housekeepers, who are required to certify 
that they know the applicant to he a prop¬ 
el person for admission. A bond must al¬ 
so he entered into by the applicant himself 
and the recommending member, or house¬ 
keepers, in the sum of £100, conditioned 
for the due payment of his foes to the so¬ 
ciety. 1 heJfeeH are generally more than 
£b and less than £8 a year; the expense, 
of admission, in tlie year 1827, amounted 
tq C.51 Ids. Before the student com¬ 
mences keeping fiis terms for the English 
law, lie must deposit with the society tho 
sum of £100, which is returned, without 
interest, if die student dies, or quits the 
society, or is called to the bar. No dcjiosit 
is required from those who can produce 
a certificate of having kept two years’ terms 


in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or puhlin, or of being of the faculty of 
advocates in Scotland, nor from those whd 
are adinitt#d merely for die purpose of 
being called toMie Irish liar. Persons re¬ 
moving from one inn to uriother'arp allow¬ 
ed the terms whicn diey have kept in their 
originaynns. A term is kept by the stu¬ 
dent being i>resent at five dinners during 
the term ; three dinners suffice for dune 
quarters of a term; one dinner, during the 
grand week, for half a term. The stu- 
ddlit must keep 12 terms (00 dinners) Jlie- 
fore he cau he called to the bar, and his 
name must have been five years on-the 
hooks, unless he produces a certificate *f 
having taken the degree of master of arts, 
or bachelor of law, at Oxford, Cambridge, 
or iliildin, in which case three years will 
suffice, lie must also have gone nine 
times through a certain ‘ceremony, which 
is called performing an exercise. Exercises 
are performed thus:—The student is fur¬ 
nished, by the, steward of the society, with 
a piece of pajier, on which is supposed to 
la* written an argument on some point of 
law, hut, owing to tin* negligence ol'suc¬ 
cessive t «.p}ists, the writing now consists 
of a piece of h gal jargon wholly unintci 
ligiblc. When, after dinner, grace has 
been said, the student advances to the bar¬ 
rister's table, and commences reading from 
this paper; upon which one of the senior 
barristers present makes him a slight bow, 
takes the paper from him, and tells him 
that it i« quite sufficient. Students intend¬ 
ed for the Irish bar keep eight fl-rms in 
England, and tin* remainder in Ireland. 
When the 12 terms have been kept, and 
the nine exercises performed, the student 
may petition the benchers to call him to the 
liar. Except under very peculiar circum¬ 
stances, the petition is grunted, as a mutter 
of course. After dinner, on the day ap¬ 
pointed for the cull, the student is required 
to take certain oaths. He then retires vv itli 
the benchers to the council chandler, 
which adjoins the hall, to sign the register 
ol’his call. There are certain oaths to be 
taken in the courts of Westminster ball. 
Tin ■sc should be taken within six months 
after the call. No attorney, solicitor, clerk 
in chancery or the exchequer, unless he 
has discdntiuucd practice for two years in 
such brauches of his profession, and no 
person who is in deacon’s orders, or under 
21 }ears of age, ran lie called. The ex¬ 
pense of being failed is between £90 and 
£100. The three years, during which a 
student is keeping terms, are spent by him 
in the chambers of a conveyancer, an 
equity draftsman, or a special pleader. 
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In'NSI'RCCK, IxSPRWK, I vs• brtcr, or 
IxSmu’oc; the capital of Tyrol, on the Inn, 
over which there is p bridge; lot. 47° It!' 
W N.; Ion. 11° 23' 53" E. The city, 1754 
teet above the level of the’sea, 1ms consid¬ 
erable suburbs, some f\jie churches, 10,200 
inhabitants, and 571 houses. It contains 
a university, and a general senviiarv for 
Tyrol. connected with it, and miumfaeto- 
ries of several kinds. TIu* works of ait 
in one of the churches, particular!} the 
statues in bronze of tic members of the 
liOKsc of llupshurg, are celebrated. Not 
far from liinspruck is the castl" of \m- 
bras. (q. v.) Innspria k is the seat of the 
Austrian provincial government for Tyrol, 
and of the assembly of tie' estates estab¬ 
lished in 1HH). (See . h/stria.) 

hscf.Mm. Ill an action lor a written 
lib“l, or fir verbal slander, if the offensive 
words are not in themselves sutlicicntlv 
ri»elligihle, or if, without explanation, their 
siamlerous tendin’} does not appear, it is 
usual for tin* plaintiff in Ins declaration, 
which is the written statement of his com¬ 
plaint,to insert parenthetical!} into tin* bod} 
of the liliel the neressnr} explanation ; u~, 
for instance—lie (meanmir the plaiutitf) i.s 
forsworn (meaning that lie had perjured 
himself in prosecuting the -aid defendant). 
Tin ■sc comments have the Latin name in- 
inwurfo,signify ing meaning, because intuit n- 
uo, in former times, vvas.-dways used instead 
of the word meaning, m these explanations. 
The general rule with regard to innuen¬ 
does rj, that tin } must he merely explanato¬ 
ry, mtiofiueinf; no new matter, lull mil} re¬ 
ferring to soriietlniurpre v niuslv mentioned. 

[mi, daughter of ('adiiuis and Uarmo- 
nia, second wifi; of Albania*, king of 
Theliea, drew upon herself the uifeer of 
Juno l>y nursing the .voumr Bacchus, tin* 
son of her sister, Semele. In orth r to ta- 
xor lier own elnhlreti, she, projected the 
murder of her step-elnhheu, Plirv xiis and 
llellc. Bern" warned b} tlnir molher, 
Nephole, wlm appeared to them hi a 
dream, they saved themselves bv flight. 
Juno was still more highly incensed against 
Iiio by tliis attempt; sbe made Atlugnos, 
t’ne husband of Ino, mad, and, in his fren¬ 
zy, he dashed hisjddest son by Ino. Lear- 
ehiis, ugainsl a rock. Ino tied with her 
youngest son, Mclicerla. and threw hci- 
self xvith him into the sea. The body of 
tlic boy was carried by a dolphin to the 
shore, where king Sisypljus caused it to 
be buried, and instituted hi honor of 
him the well-known Isthmian games 
(q. v.), as Ino and Mcheerta were made 
sea-deities, at the Quiver of Venus. Ino 
was worshipped under the name of Leu- 
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cothca. Aeconling to another arcourt*, the 
hod} of Melieerta was at. first left nnbu- 
ried, and caused a dreadful jiestileiice, 
whereupon the oracle, being consulted, or¬ 
dered that tlie body should be buried with 
the usual rites, and that games should bo 
instituted in honor of’ Melieerta. 

Inoculation. (See Small Par, and 
J'arrhmtion.) 

In PaL eO (Hal .); an expression alluding 
to a slag.' performance. Oratorios w ere 
originally performed in Italy on a stage 
erected iu the church ; that is, in valro. 

In Poixtificvi.ibuh (Isalin, in the full 
ill essofu priest); frequently apphcd.in spun, 
to n person in full dress on any occasion. 

I.x^i isiTU». The immediate cause of 
the erei-tion of the tribunals of faith, was 
the sect of the Alhigenses, the persecution 
of whom, hi the Pith and 13tb Centura's, 
made the south of Prance a scene of 
blood. (See .'llhigcnsis.) The project of 
cxtiqviting the rebellious menders of tic 
ehureli, and of extending the papal pown 
at the ex|H*nse of the bishops, by means' 
of tlie niquisiiion. was eoneeixed b} pop. 
Innocent III (who ascended the pap*: 
chair in I lift*), and was completed In in i 
immediale successors, 'fins trihunal, call 
«’d the holy unjuijsition or the hah/ njjirr 
(sanctum ojticium), was under the immedi 
ate direction of the papal » hair; it wn~ to 
seek out heretics and adherents of lal-c 
doctrines, and to pronounce its dreadfu. 
sentence against Hieir fortune, their lion 
or and their lives without appeal. The 
process of this trihunal diflered entire!} 
from that of the civil courts. .The m 
firmer was not only concealed, hui re¬ 
warded b} the inquisition. The accused 
was obliged to be Ins own accuser; siis- 
pected persons were secretly seized and 
thrown into prison. No better instruments 
could he found lor inquisitors, than tic 
mendicant or.leis of monks, (lartieularly 
the Fnuieisraiihand Dominicans,w horn the 
pope employed to destroy the heretics, und 
inquire into tin- conduct of bishops. Pope 
(Iregory IX, in 1233, completed tic de¬ 
sign.d'hispredec. ssors,mid,asthey hndstir- 
‘■eeded in giving these inquisitorial monks, 
xvho were wholly dependent .on the |nqie, 
an unlimited power, and in rendering the 
interference of the leinpornl magistrates 
only noinmal, the inquisition was sucrot,- 
sively introduced into several palls of Ita¬ 
ly, und into some prm inees of France ; 
its power in the. latter country Icing more 
bruited than in the former. The tribunals of 
faith were admitted into Spain in the mid¬ 
dle of the 13th century,hut a firm opposi¬ 
tion xva.s made to them, particularly m Oos- 
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•Jo and Leon, and the bishop thero main- the faith of these people, nnd to make th*' 
mined their exclusive jurisdiction in spirit- ‘ hypocrites true sons of the church. These 
ual matters. But a change ufterwards teachers brqpght back many to the faith | 
took place; and while, in other countries but many, who persevered in their oppoxi - 
of Europe, the inquisition could nev^r oh- tion to the doctrines Of the church, were 
tain a firm footing, but in some fell entire-. condemned and punished. After this 
!y into disuse, as in France, and in oth- prelude, the design was disclosed of ex- 
ers, as in Venire, was closely watched hjy tending <he ^inquisition over the whole 
the civil ]»ower, on institution grew up country ; and Mendoza laid the project 
irt Spairf. towards the etui of the ]5th before the sovereigns Ferdinand and Isa- 
rentury, which was the most remarkable bella. They approved of an institution, 
•of all the inquisitorial courts ol'the mid- which, at the satin* time, suited the perse- 
dlc ages^md differed much from the rest cutmg spirit of the age, and could be used 
■n its objects and organization. Ferdinand as a powerful engine of state. The dc- 
'<f Arragon, and Isabella of Castile, liaving sign was, by means of this institution, 
united their power, made many efforts to which was to be entirely dependent o?i 
break the strength of the nobles, ami to the court, to oppress those who were, oi- 
rhidei the royal authority absolute. The liter secretly or openly, Jews or Moham- 
inquisition was used asa means of effect- niedans (and many Christian Howl's be¬ 
ing their plans. There were three relig- longed to the party of the Mohammedans, 
miis parties hi Spain, Christians, Jews ami the standing allies of malcontents), to en- « 
Mohammedans. The Moors still main- .rich the royal treasury, to which the prop- 
"uried possession of the last remnant of erty of the condemned was coiifiscateii, 
.heir empire, the kingdom of Grenada, and to limit the power of the nobles, am! 
which was, however, ulready threatened even of the rlergy. In the assembly of tie* 
i v tlie arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, estates, held at Toledo, 1480, the erection 
'I'iie Jew s had their synagogues, and form- of the new tribunal was urged by the car- 
«*.l a distinct class m the pi mcipal cities of dmal. After the superior branches of ad 
Spam. Commerce was principally in ministration—the supreme council of Ca— 
:)icir hands: they were the lessees of the tile, the council of state, the board of ti¬ 
ling ami the noble*., and sufli'red no op- nance, and the council of Arragon—had 
presMon, Unrig subject only to a moderate been eonlinned by the estates, the eardi- 
■•apiirnion tax, which they had been ual declared that it was necessary to cs- 
. obliged m pay to the clergy sipce the year tahlUh a permaneiit tribunal, to lake eog- 
!!U>2. The riches which they had ama-.— nizance of matters of fiiith, and admini-- 
ed bv their industry, exposed them to fertile ecclesiastical police. In apfte ef 
great nivv ami hatred, which was noiir- al 1 opposition, it was determined to estah- 
^hed hv the ignorant priests. ’I’iie ser- lisli a tribunal, under the name of the gen 
minis of a fanatical monk, Fernando oral inquisition (penernl inquitricion svprt 
Martinez Nunez, who preached the per- inn), aiui the new' eouit was soon ojieiieii 
edition ol" the Jews as a good work, was in Set iru? (1181). Thomas de TorqueiiM 
the principal cause of the popular tumults da, prior of the Dominican convent at He¬ 
rn many cities, m J.T01 and l.‘fi>2, in which go via, and father-confessor to the. cardinal 
dll', unhappy people was plundered. iol>- Mendoza, had already been appointed by 
bed and murdered. Matty Jews submit- Ferdinand anil Isabella, the first grand m- 
V'd to baptism, to save their lives, ami the quisitor, in 1478. He had 200 familiars 
descendants of those unfortunate men and a guard of 50 horsemen, but he liv ed 
were, for about 100 years, the first victims in continual fear of poison. The Domin- 
"f jiiqin .itorial zeal. In 1477, when sev - ican monastery at Seville soon beeani" 
oral turbulent nobles had hern reduced in insufficient to contain the numerous pns- 
ihc southern part of Spain, queen Isabel- oners, and the king removed the court to 
. !a went to Seville with the eardinul I’edro the castle in the suburb of Trianu. At 


Conzalez tie Mendoza: there this prelate, 
as archbishop of Seville, made the first at¬ 
tempt to'introduce the inquisition. At 
lus command, punishments were publicly 
and privately inflicted, anil it was discov¬ 
ered, among other things, that many eiti- 
•Jens of Seville, of Jewish origin, follow- 
, «■!, in private, the manners and customs 
< f their fathers. The cardinal charged 
« ‘tm* of the clergy privately to enlighten 
> 3* 


the first auto daft (act of fiiith), seven 
apostate Christians were burnt, and the 
number of penitents was much greatei. 
Spanish writers relate, that above J7,(XH> 
gave themselves* up to the inquisirioe. 
more than 2000 were condemned to the 
flames the first yeur, anil great numlieis 
fled to the neighboring countries. Many 
Jews escaped into Portugal, Africa anii 
other places. The pope, however, had 
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oppos’d the establishment of th** Spanish 
inquisition, as the conversion of an cede-, 
wustical into a secular tribune'. Soon af¬ 
ter the appointment of the new inquisitor, 
he hail directed the archbishop of Toledo, a 
warm enemy of Mendoka, to bold a solemn 
court over a teacher in Salamanca, who 
whs charged with lieretirul qpinrrtiis, and 
the inquisitor-general was p'peatedly sum¬ 
moned to Rome. Torquemmla, however, 
ilid not obey the summons, hut sent a 
friend to defend Ids cause. The contest 
lietvveen tin* pope and the Spanish court, 
was carried on with heat, until 14^3, when 
S*ji\tus IV was obliged to vield, and ac¬ 
knowledge Torquemada as inquisitor- 
general of (’aside ami Leon. He was al¬ 
so authorized. In the papal hull, to estab¬ 
lish infeiior courts at pleasure, to remove 
those jui lire-who had been appointed by, 
• tile pope, and to regulate the manner of pro¬ 
ceeding in inquiries rcsjieclmg matters*of 
faith according to the new plan. \ later 
hull subjected Arragon, Valencia ami Sici¬ 
ly, the hereditary dominions of I’enh- 
iiand, to the inquisitoi-ir'-neial of Ca-tile; 
and thus the inquisition vva< the tirst ui- 
bunal wliosc jiirisihelton extended over 
the two .Spanish hmedom- of ('aside and 
Arragon ; die Arr.igonese e-tati.-. at tlu-ir 
session at Tarragona, in 1 Is I, lieing oblig¬ 
ed to swear to protect tin* inquisition. 
The introduction of tin* new twluuia! was 
attended with rising- and uppo'iiion m 
mmiy places, excited by the cruelty of tli** 
baptist.,irs, and eneouniged, perhaps, by 
the jealousy of the bishops ; several pln- 
ee.s, particularly tsarano-s'i, retired admis¬ 
sion to the mqiiisitoiv-, main of whom 
lost their lives; hut the. people we^* ohlm- 
ed to yield in tiie contest, and the kim;- 
lieeame tile absolute judges in matters of 
faith ; the honor, the property and ’he life 
of every subject wa~ in tlici: hands. 
They named die grand inquisitor, and by 
them, or under their immediate influence, 
were his assessors appointed, even the 
secular ones, two of whom vveie of the 
supreme council of (‘aside, laymen being 
permitted to hold the office. Tins tnbu- 
nal was thus wholly dejH*ndenl on the 
court, and beratne a powerful instrument 
fiu establishing the arbitrary power of the 
king on the ruins of the national freedom; 
for putting down the clergy, who had 
previously acknowledged only the juris¬ 
diction of tlie Roman set*; for uppicssing 
the IkpM nobles,land taking away the priv¬ 
ileges of the estates. The property of 
those who wen* condemned, fell to the 
king; and, although it hail lieen granted 
to the inquisition, it wa* still at Ins dispo¬ 



sition, Ferdinand and Isabella, indeed, 
devoted a pari of this properly to found 
convents and hospitals: but the church, 
notwithstanding, lost many possessions by 
means of tin* inquisition; mid an ordi¬ 
nance, drawn hy Torquemada (1487), 
proves that it was a source of revenue tw 
the king, supplying the treasury, which 
was exhausted by the war: the inquisito¬ 
rial chest was, indeed, at that rime, drain¬ 
ed bv so many royal drafts, that the offi¬ 
cers could not obtain their salaries. The 
lust ordinance, by Torquemndaf dedicat¬ 
ing thcfrilmnul to the sendee of (iod and 
then* majesties, hears date 14H4. Among 
other articles me the following, showing 
the political iiiiimrttuicc of the iiLStitution 
in every community, the grand inquisitoi 
shall lix a period, from .'10 to 40 days, 
within which time, heretics, mid those 
who have relapsed from the faith, shall 
deliver themselves up to the inquisition. 
Penitent heretics ami apostates, although 
pardoned, could hold no public, office ; 
tii»*y could not become lessees, lawyers, 
physicians, a|Mifheearies or grocers; lliev 
could not wear gold, silver or preeioii- 
stiuies, or rule, or carry arms, during tin u 
vvliole lit!*, under penalty of lieing declat- 
ed guilty of a relapse into heresy; and 
they were obliged to give up n part of 
their pinpeity for the support of the w,o 
against the Moors. Those who did nor. 
surrender them-elves within the time fix¬ 
ed. were deprived of their properly imev 
oeably. The alisent also, and those wlu< 
laid hei a long dead, could lie condemned, 
pm* sled then* was silflieieiit evidence 
ngum-t them. Tlie Imnc*- of those win 
were «iiiuleiuiied after death, were dug 
up, and tlie property which they had left 
r,.vere d to the king. Torquemada died 
in I1SW, and was buried in tiie Dominican 
comint at Avila, which had been built 
with the property taken from heretics, and 
wa- a monument of his cruel zeal. Hy 
had resigned his'office two years before, 
being atRieted with the gout. According 
to another account, Torquemada did not 
retire so quietly from the stage. It is said 
that, suspeeting that Ferdinand and ]sa- 
befla, whom the wars with the Moors had 
involved m great jieeiiiiiarv embarrass¬ 
ments, would Ih* moved, hy the great sums 
which wen* offered them, to.limit the 
privileges of' the inquisition, and disturb¬ 
ed by this apprehension, lie went to the 
royal palace, with a crucifix under his 
mantle. “ J know your thoughts,” .said lie 
boldly to the sovereigns; u behold the 
form of the erucifu d one, whom the god 
less Judas sold to Ida enemies' for 30 
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pieces of silvei*. If you approvothc act, yet 
sell him dearer. • I here lay down my office., 
and am free from all responsibility ; hut 
you shall give an account to (rod.” lfe 
tlien laid down the cross, and left the jkiI- 
aco. At first, the jurisdiction of the in¬ 
quisition was not accurately definedhut 
it received a more regular organization hy 
the ordinance of 14H4, establishing branch¬ 
es iu the different provinces of ripain, un¬ 
der the direction of the inquisitor-general. 

• In later times, the supreme tribunal Was at 
Madririjy The inquisitor-general presided. 
Of the six or seven counsellors, whom he 
appointed on the nomination of’ the king, 
one, according to an oulinancc of Philip 
III, must Im> a Dominican, lie had a fis¬ 
cal, two sewetaries, a receiver, two rela¬ 
tors, and several affinals, a.* they were call¬ 
ed, xv ho w ere appointed hy the grand in¬ 
quisitor, m concurrence with tin* king. 
Tlw inquisitorial council a«*cnihlod every 
day, except on holiday.-, in the royal 
palace ; on the last three days of the 
week, two members of the cotmcil of 
Castile were present at the meeting. It 
was the duty of some of the officers 
(ralificadores) to explain whether any uet 
or opinion was contrary to the doctrines of 
the ebnrch : others were lawyers, who 
merely had a deliberative voice. The 
sentence of the inquisition was definitive. 
It was the duty of the fiscal to examine 
the witnesses, to give information of crim¬ 
inals, to demand their apprehension, and 
to accuse them when seized.' H< was 
present at the examination of the witness¬ 
es, at the torture, and at the meeting of 
the judges, where the vote.- were taken. 
It was the duty of the registers, besides 
the (fftqiuidtion ol‘the necessary paper.-, 

• to observe the accuser, the wituesscs and 
the accused, diinug their legal examina¬ 
tion, and to watch closely the slightest 
motion by which their feeling* migiit be¬ 
tray themselves. The officials were per¬ 
sons sent by the court to arrest the aeeus- 

- ed. A strurslrador, who was obliged to 
give sureties to the office, kept an account 

1 of the confiscated property. The receiv¬ 
er took the money which eiune from the 
wale of siqupsteivd property, and paid the 
salaries nod drafts on the treasury. It is 
eoidputed, that there were in Spain above 
*20.000 officers of the inquisition, called 
familiars’ who served as spies iuid in¬ 
formers. These places were sought even 
by (icrsous of rank, on account of the 
great privileges connected with them. As 
soon as an accuser appeared, und the fiscal 
find called upon the court to exercise their 
authority, an order was issued to seize the 


acciised. In an ordinance of 1732, it was 
made 1 the duty of all believers, to infonu 
the inquisition if they knew any one, liv¬ 
ing or dead, present or absent, who had 
wandered from the faith, who did observe 
or had observed th# law of Moses, or even 
spoken favorably of it; if they knew any 
one, wl*» followed or had followed the 
doctrines of Luther ; any one who had 
concluded an alliance with the devil, ei¬ 
ther expressly or virtually ; any one who 
pq^sessed any heretical 1 look, or the Koran, 
■ or the Bible hi the Spanish tongue; or, in 
fine, if they knew any one who had har¬ 
bored, received or favored heretics. If the 
accused did not appear at the third surfl- 
inoiia, he was excommunicated. From 
the moment that the prisoner was iu the 
power of the court, he was cut off from tin; 
world. The prisons, called holy houses 
[rasas smltas ), consisted of vaulted apart¬ 
ments, each divided, into several square 
cells which were about 10 feet high, and 
Stood in two rows, one over the other. 
In the upjier cells, a dim ray of light 
fell through a grate ; the lower were 
smaller and darker. Each dungeon had tw o 
doors. r l he inner, which was bound with 
iron, had a grate through which food wit* 
introduced lor the prisoner. The othci 
door was opened, eaily m the morning, to 
air the cell. The prisoner was allowed 
no vwts from his friends or relations; no 
hook of devotion was given him; he was 
compelled to *it motionless and silent in 
his dark cell, and, if his feelings «fpmid 
vent in a tone of complaint, or even iu a 
pious hymn, the ev er-vvatehful keeper 
warned him to be silent. Only one cap 
tive wig* usually placed in each cell, un¬ 
less for the purpose of making discove¬ 
ries. At the first hearing, the accused 
was called upon to confe*s his guilt. If 
In* confessed the crime of which la; was 
accused, he pronounced his own sentence, 
and lii* property was confiscated. If In: 
declared himself innocent, contrary to rlio 
testimony of the witnesses, lie was threat¬ 
ened pith torture. The advocate who 
was appointed to defend him, could not 
speak to him, except in the presence of the 
inquisitor.*. The accused w as not confront¬ 
ed with \Jie accuser nor tin’ witnesses be¬ 
fore the court, neither wen: they made 
known to him ; and lie was often subject-' 
ed to the torture (q. v.), to extort p confes¬ 
sion or tp explaiifccireumstances which had 
nut liecn fully explained by the witnesses. 
Those w ho escaped death by repeutaucc 
and confessions, were obliged to abjure 
• their errors, and to swear to submit to ail 
the [wins ami penalties, wlAeli the court 
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ordered. Imprisonment, often for life, 
scourging, ami the loss of property,wen' the 
punishments to which the penitent w as sub- 
jected. llo was made infamous', as well as 
his children and grand-children. Wear¬ 
ing the snn-benilo (tip’ blessed vest of 
penitence, a sort of coarse, yellow tunic, 
with a cross on the breast and Kick, ami 
painted over with devils) wa£ a common 


power over them, and that the victims 
were aliandotied ( rdaxadoa) to the secular 
arm. A civil officer, “ who was affection¬ 
ately charged to treat them kindly and 
mercifullynow received the condemned, 
IkuukI them with chains, and led them to 
the place.of execution. Thet wen* then 
asked in what faith they would dim 
Those who answered tlu; Catholic, were 


method of punishment. An accused per¬ 
son, who was fortunate enough to escape 
before the officers of the inquisition coy Id 
seize him, was treated ns an obstinate her¬ 
etic. Summonses were posted up in all 1 he 
public places, calling on hihi to appeal. 
If he did not do this within a certain 


first strangled; the rest won* burnt alive. 
The autos da _/? were spectacles to which 
the jM'ople ihronged as eager!} as to the • 
celebration of a victory. Even t^.e kings 
considered it a meritorious act to he pres 
cut, with their courts, and to witness the 
agonies of the victims. In this manic- 


time, and if the ev idenec of the witnesses 
proved the charges, lie was delivered over 
to the secular power, ami hmut m effigy. 
Persons who had lieen dead more than 10 
years, were condemned, and, though their 
children retained possession of the prop- 
erty the} bad inherited, jet fhej wen* 
dishonored, and rendered iilcapahle of 
holding any public otliee. When sen¬ 
tence of death was pronounced again-t 
the, accused, the holy auto da ft was 01 del¬ 
ed. This usually took pluee on Sunday, 
between Trinity Sunday and Advent. At 
d-iy-hreak, tlu* solemn sound of tic* great 
bell of the cathedral called the faithful lo 
the dreadful spectacle. .Men ufiugh rani, 
pressed forward to offer their service- m 
aeeoinpanjmg the eondemm-d, and gran¬ 
dees were often seen acting as familiar- 


did the inquisition proceed, in the times 
of its most dreadful activity. The Spar 
mrds found their per-omd freedom so 
much n'strained, even m tic* earl} period 
of the existence of this oilier, that one o’" 
tic* principal requests of iht* di-afieeted, 
in the reign of Charles 1, was. tli.it tic* 
king should compel tie* inquisition to act 
according to the principles of justice. l>u‘. 
the im|K>rtant lntlueiiee which this coni’ 
had, in the course of the tiHlowing ceiitu 
n, both on the state and on the inoi.-.t 
ehaiaeter of the Spaniards, could not. a* 
that time, haw ln-en anticipated. Tin- 
lioiii'- ami liigh-spnited people were mor- 
debased bj the daik power of the mquis.- 
ti«m than In any other instrument of aim 
tran government, end the stagnation of 
iniell(*etird aeliou, which followed the 


to the inquisition. The condemned np- 
pean*d barefooted, clothed in the dreadlitl 
mn-brnito, with a conical cap (raraznj on 
their heads. The Dominicans, with llie 
banner of tile inqm-itinn, led the wav. 
Then came tin* penitents, who weft* to In* 
punished by lines, A,e.. and aftei the 
cross, which was borne heliiml the pem- 
b-nts, walked the unfortunate winches 
who were condemned to death. The 
eftigies of those who bad fled, and the 
bones of the dead who had Is-en condemn¬ 
ed, appeared in black coffins painted omt 
with flam**s and liellWi forms; and the 
dreadful procession was closed by monk-- 
and priests, ft proceeded through the 
pi iricqial streets of the eitj to the church, 
where a sermon was preached.^ and the 
wnteuee was (hen pronounced. The 
convicted stood, during this net, before a 
crucifix, with an extinguished taper in 
their bands. As “the chprch never pol¬ 
lutes herself witli blood,” a servant of the 
inquisition, when this ceremony was fin¬ 
ished, gave curb'of those who had lieen 
sentenced a blow- with the hand, t<* signifv 
tjjgt li e inquisition had no longer am 


discover}' of' ,Viii*iiia. eoneurreil. wim 
olhi-r Jiit.il causes, to ihnimisli the imhistij 
of the ji-opl'*. to weaken the powei of tie* 
state, -uid to pm on*, for a long time, am 
piegn-j- p, higher deg ices of moral and 
intellectual improvement. In morcQnnd 
ern times,, ulien the spiiit of perseeiitioi 
was restrained in almost all other coun¬ 
tries of Europe, the original organization 
of the inquisition was but little changed, 
still the dread of this dark court gradual!} ' 
diminished. The horrible spectacle of an 
auto da ft wi- seldom witnessed during 
the last century, ami the punishments of 
the inquisitioti were confined, in a consni 
orable degtec, to those men who hud be- 
eome obnoxious to justice. *Jn 17f!2, the 
grand inquisitor having, contrar} to tin' 
express will of the king, piihlislied a h'ull, 
excommunicating u French lsiok^ was ex¬ 
iled to a monastery at a distance from 
Madrid. A royal decree forbade tli« in¬ 
quisition to issue any commands without 
the consent of the king, and required tin* 
grand inquisitor, in the condemnation of 
books, to conform to the laws of the land, 
and to make known his prohibition only 
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by virtue of' the power Riven liirtn by his effect—-was the last sign of life in tliis tcr- 
uifieo, and not with the citation of bulls, rible court, and plainly shows that intrigue, 
The decree also ordered that, before pro- when united witli the secret power of the. 
lubiting any book, the author should Is; inquisition, had «grcut influence in Spain, 
cited, that his .defence might lie heard, even in recent times; and the decision of 
in 177(1, during the administration of the king, which dctBured the accused in- 
Aranda, the {wwer of the inquisition was pocenf, and condemned the proceedings 
limited to the punibhme.nt of olistinate of the innutrition as contrary to law, was 
heretics and apostates, and it was forbid- yet tender towards the inquisitors, and 
den to imprison uny of the king's subjects, confirmed the general opinion, which pun- 
withour tirst fully proving their guilt. In ished those who had fallen into the power 
*1784, it Was determined that, if the intfUi- of <hc inquisition with the loss of |iubhc 
sition iilNituted a jiroeess against a gran- esteem. According to the estimate of 
dee, a minister, or, in short, against any Llorente, the number of victims of the 
oflirur of tank, its acts nmst he suhjeeted Spanish inquisition, from 1481 to 1808, 
to the royal inspection. If vve consider amounted to 341,021. Of these, 31,912 
the principal acts of the inquisition during were burnt, 17,659 burnt in effigy, and 
the IHtli eentuiy, vve shall see that, nor- 291,456 vvero subjected to severe |H*nance. 
withstanding the restraint exercised over l’Yrdinand Vi I reestablished (1814) the 
it, it still remained uu instrument which, inquisition, which had been abolished du- 
uuder favorable eireiinisiaiiees, might ex- ring the French rule in Spain; but, on 
ert u terrible mlluenee. Then* were 16 the adoption of the constitution of the 
provincial inquisitions in Spain and the curies (1820), it was again abolished, and 
colonies, all subject to the supreme tribu- was not revived in 1823, by the advice of 
nal. As late as 1703, vve find that, at an the European powers.—In Portugal, the 
aulo da fr at Llerena, some obstinate here- inquisition was established, after a long 
ties were committed to tin' flames, anil, in contest, in 1557. The supreme tribunal 
1777, the inquisition armed itself, with all was in Lislmn; inferior courts, established 
its terrors against a man who was guilty in the other cities, were subject to this, 
of nothing more than imprudence—the The grand inquisitor was nominated by 
celebrated <Muvnles (q. v.); and. in 1780, the knur, and confirmed by the pope, 
a poor woman of Seville was ihvlaivd John of llragan/a, after the delivery of 
guilty of witchcraft, and was burnt alive the country from the Spanish yoke, wish 
at the stake. With all the limits which ed to destroy the inquisition. But lie 
nail been set to its power, with nil the, succeeded only in depriving it of the 
mildness of the tribunal, whose principal right of confiscating the prujiorl^vf. the 
officers, under the preceding reigns, had condemned. On this account, he was 
been mostly men of intelligence and mode- excommunicated after his death, and lus 
ration, still the odious spirit of the mstitii- wife was obliged to permit his laxly to 
tion, and the unjust form of procedure, receive absolution. As the Spaniards 
survival; and. until the moment when it took the inquisition with them to America, 
was abolished by Napoleon (Dec. 4,1808), so the Portuguese carried it to India, and 
the inquisition continued to lie a powerful established it at Goa. In the 18th ecntiuy, 
obstacle to the progress of the human in- the power of the inquisition in Portugal 
telleet. The inquisition published anim- was .restrained by the ordinance which 
ally a catalogue of prohibited books, in commanded that the accuser of the court 
vvhieli, among some infidel and immoral should furnish the accused with the heads 
worlvR, many excellent or innocent hooks of the accusation and the names of the 
were included. All the attempts of en- witnesses, that tin* accused should be al- 
lightened men, towards (’fleeting the de- lowed to have the aid of counsel, and thut 
.-.miction of tins untiquutixl instrument of no sentence of the inquisition should be 
a dark polhy f , during the two last reigns, executed until confirmed by the royal 
were without connexion, and therefore council. The lute king abolished the in 
without effect, and they sunk under tlu’ munition, not only in Portugal, but also in 
artifices vyliich an all-jx>worful favorite, Brazil aud the Fast Indies, and caused 
the elergy and the inquisition employed all its records at Goa to lx* burnt.—The 
for their common advantage. The pro- inquisition restored m Rome by Pius VII, 
cess, concluded als late as 1806, against two has jurisdiction only over the clergy, and 
leurned and excellent cations—Antonio is not therefore dangerous to those who 
and Gcronimn Cuesta, whose destruction are not Catholics. In 1826, it condemned 
their unworthy bishop, under the. protec- to death Caschiur, a pupil of the Propa- 
tinn of the prince of peace, had striven tb gundo, who was appointed patriarch of 
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Memphis, but not accepted by the viceroy 
of Egypt. Thu pope changed the pun¬ 
ishment into imprisonment ^or life. Ilw 
crime is unknown.—Ajmoiig the late 
works on the inquisition, are LlorenteV 
1 listen' of the Spanish Inquisition (Paris, 
IS 15 ; in English, London, 11+27), and 
Antonio Puigblauch's Inquisition Un¬ 
masked, from the Spanish (LVuidon, IS 10). 
The Records of the Inquisition, from 
the original MSS., taken from the In-, 
quisitonnl Palace at Barcelona, vv hep it 
was stormed by the JnsurreetioniMs in 
1819 (Boston, 1828), contain intercMing 
reports of .some particular cases. 

* LvQt’isiTio.N, Pnon.ss ok. Tins phrase 
is used, on the continent of Eunipe, to des¬ 
ignate that kind-of eriminal process m 
which the court takes upon itself the 
inv < sfigation of an olfenee, by appointing 
one of it-! members to collect the proofs 
of the crime, us. for instance, in the Her¬ 
man courts. Thus the process of in¬ 
quisition differs from what is called the 
process of accusation , where the court 
stands between the government and the 
accused, as it does in England and the U. 
States. In civil rases, the process of accu¬ 
sation prevails iLn m the Herman courts. 
(See Process; also .Iccusalinn. and ,'ht.) 

I N. K. 1. : ahhreviation ti>i Jtsus .Yaz- 
arenus H<x Judaorum (Jesu- of ISa/aieth. 
King of the .b w>;; the msenption which 
Pilate j>ut over the head of ('hrist when 
he was eruei tied. 

I.ns^nitv. , I Sec Mental Dirnngrmrnf.) 

/nsciuction, in arrhtcr.logy, is used to 
designate any monumental writing, in¬ 
tended to commemorate some remarkable 
event, to preserve the name of the builder 
of a monument, or of the person in whose 
honor it was ererted, Ac. Inscriptions 
arc on** of the indst important sources of 
Liston, particularly for the earlier periods 
of nations, when other written documents 
are rare or entirely wanting, and tradition 
is the only medium of historical knowl¬ 
edge. After the invention of the alphabet, 
the earliest application of the art of writ¬ 
ing is by engravings on wood, stone or 
metals; and, after other and more conve¬ 
nient materials have come into common 
use, this method is still preferred for many 
purposes, on account of the greater dura¬ 
bility of the material. We have inscrip¬ 
tions, therefore, from all nations w r ho have 
arrived at a certain stqge of civilization, 
on walls of temples, tomb«, triumphal 
monuments, tablets, vases, Ac., containing 
laws, decrees, treaties, religious legends, 
moral, philosophical or scientific precepts, 
chronological tables, Ac., generallv con¬ 


temporary with the events they eonnnem- 
orate. Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Plur- 
tiieian, Etruscan, CHmim, Homan, Ac., 
inscriptions, have liccn diligently studied, 
and’ have made important revelations in 
the hands of learned and ingenious men. 
The Egjptimi monuments are numer¬ 
ous, and covered with inscriptions, which 
the learned have only recently lieen 
able to decipher. They are in the hiero¬ 
glyphs , hieratic and demotic characters,' 
in the Coptic or old Egyptian language, 
mid have already served to thtyv.v much 
light on the imperfect accounts of histori¬ 
ans, and to supply mail}' deficiencies iN 
otw know ledge of Egyptian history. (See 
Hieroglyphics.) The Phamician monii- 
nietits, bearing inscriptions, arc few. The 
lanimage was employed on the medals 
of the Phu'iiirnui cities till the time of 
Alexander, and was carried to Carthage, 
Cadiz, Ac., Iiv this commercial (tropic. 
Barthelemy (Mim. ih I'.-lcud. dis llrflts Let- 
ires, tom. xvui), Swinton, Chishnll. have 
written on this subject, hut it is Mill in¬ 
volved in obscurity. The inscriptions on 
the rums of Pasargadie, Babylon him 
Persepolis (q. v.), are in the arrow-headed 
character, of which there arc two kinds, 
the Persian and the Babv Ionian: the for¬ 
mer consists of three sorts of ehanuier.-, 
all of which are commonly used m the 
.same iriserqilion. Tin* Persian inscriptions, 
so far as tliej have been deciphered, 
appear to contain merely name-, of the 
knurs, with wishes for their welfare. 'Pile 
Babv Ionian characters are of two sort.-; 
and a.*.' sometimes called nail-heath d, n 
disl'iieli.ni from the Persian. The little 
that is known relating to the arrow- 
headed chaiactern inav he found ut llee- 
l cn*s hh ell, l, 1 ; lhiger's Itiss. on the 
Hnhylnninn Inseript. (London, 1801); \on 
Hammer’s Fundgruhen ties Orients , iv, 4 ; 
Alexanders 7 'ranis from India to Kng- 
Ituul (London, 18*27). The ancient Am- 
bie inscriptions are in the Cufie character 
I see Cufic tinting), and the old Hebrew 
are in the Samaritan character. Creek 
art was earned from its native soil into all 
the countries around the Mediterranean, 
bj commerec and colonies) and, by the 
anus of Alexander and his successors, 
even into the remote East. The Creek 
language appears on a great number of 
monuments in this extensive region, writ¬ 
ten m iliflercut characters, according to 
the age of the inscription, und in dillerent 
dialects in diflercnt countries. The Doric 
dialect is perceptible, in the monuments of 
Dorian colonies, and so with the others. 
In this manner, where there are two cities 
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nr artists nf the same name, it nmy hn 
determined to which the work of art 
.should he attributed by the; dialect of the 
inscription. The; forms of the Greek letters 
underwent some changes, w hich must be 
attended to in the study of inscriptions: 
the absence or admission of certain letters 
(as H and a), the different forms of the sig¬ 
ma (u, or H), of the epsilon (as K or (-), 
of the o (as round or square, O), of the 
bimlnla (as A or L), &e., may aid in deter- 
•mining the age of a monument. Th«* 
*arly ningriptions are often from rijrht to 
left, sometimes in the boustropbedon 
((]. v.), which was abandoned about the 
middle of the fifth century IsTore Christ. 
'See the Sth vol. of the IVvsnur. .Intiq. 
Onrc. of (bourn ills: the works of Po- 
r’oeke. Chandler, and other travellers; 
Montf lucon’s Palaographia (Inna; Ainu, 
dc t\ Iradt'niic dot Inscriptions.) The 
Ktrusean inscriptions, on \ a.~cs and monu¬ 
ments, hate occasioned much dispute 
among the learned. Niebuhr, in his Ro¬ 
man History, says, that the assertion of 
Dionysius tjint the Etruscans spoke a 
peculiar language, deserves full ererht, 
since it was in Iiis time, nhviugluugungc; 
and it is fully confirmed hy tin* inscrip¬ 
tions evtant, in ihe words of which no 
analogy with tlir' Gic»*k or I^atin can lie 
deleeted; and he adds in a note, that, 
among all the Etruscan words of which • 
explanations ha\e been pretended, only 
two have been really explained. 2-ee, 
however, Lan/i’s Saggi di Lingua Liras- 
m (Rome, 17HD, 3 vols.); (Jon's Alusium 
Ltruscum ; and Inghirami's Alumina nt. 
Lrusrhi (182(i). From the Kiiguhiun 
'failles, discovered in 14-14, Buoiurntti, 
Gori and others endeavored to form an 
alphabet: the former thought he had dis- 
_ eovered ill, tin* latter Hi letters. The 
Latin inscriptions sire the most frequently 
met with. They arc found on monu¬ 
ments of all descriptions; some very 
ancient ■'ones arc yet preserved. (See 
< Jrievius’s Thrsaur.Antup Worn., vol.4, and 
Fabrjcm -’s Bibliothrra Latina, lib. n, e. 3.) 
Inscriptions are called bilingual, when 
the characters are taken from two differ¬ 
ent languages, as was sometimes done' by 
the vanquished people, in compliment to 
theif conquerors, inscriptions are some¬ 
times repeated in different languages, or 
in different diameters, cm the same*monu¬ 
ment ; as, for instance, in yie language of 
the province nud in 1 lie Greek or Latin, 
in the times of tig' Greek and Roman 
empires. Some of the general collections 
of inscriptions arc', GruterV Inscriptions 
antiqute. Cura tlnn'ii (Amsterdam, 1707, 


2 vok, folio! f Muratori’s Thesaurus I'd. 
Inscrip. (Milan, 1733, 4 vols.) Const!*, 
also,the wofksof Selden, Prideaux, Chai.- 
dler, and Mattiurc on the Parian (Arimd* - 
lianj marbles (q.v.); the Archcrologia Bri- 
tarmica 1771) to IH«a, 21 vok, 4to.; the 
Aft moires de UAcadimie des Inscriptions; 
and th^numerous works on particular 
countries, cities or collections. (See Alt </- 
al, Vase, Obelisks, Pyramids , &c.) 

INSCRIPTIONS, AcaDEMT OK. (S-*t 
Acfdnny.) 

Insrctivora ; animals which live, er 
nr** thought to live*, oil insects. Divis¬ 
ions of tins sort cannot he very exact. 
Home inscciivora drink blood with delight, 
or eat grass occasionally, and some of the 
beasts of prey, whose principal food is 
larger game, are fond of flies. Among 
lards, the inscciivora forum very numerous 
class. 

I> sects, in natural history'. Under the 
hind Entomology, an account is given of 
Lafrt'ille’s system of this deportment of 
natural history. The following descrip¬ 
tion of the characteristics of insects applies 
to the crustacea and antchnides, as well 
as to inserts, strictly so called, inserts 
an 1 not furnished with ied blood, but 
their vessels contain a transparent hinpli. 
This may serve to distinguish them limn 
the superior animals, but it is common to 
them with many of the inferior; though 
Cuvier has demonstrated tin* existence of 
a kind of red blood in soui'* oflhe vermis. 
They aie destitute, of internal lionet Jug, 
in place of them, an* furnished with a 
hard external covering, to which the 
muscles arc attached, which serves them 
both for skin and bones; they an* like¬ 
wise without a spine formed of vert rime, 
which is found in all the superior classes 
of animals. They are furnished with ar¬ 
ticulated legs, six or more; this circum¬ 
stance distinguishes them from all other 
animals destitute of a spine formed of ver¬ 
tebra*. A very great number of insects 
undergo a metamorphosis: this takes 
place in all the winged insects. They 
frequently change their skin in the prog¬ 
ress of their growth. A veiy great num¬ 
ber of insects an 1 furnished with jaws 
placed transversely. * The wings with 
which a very great number of insects are 
furnished, distinguish them from all other 
animals, which are not furnished with a 
spine compost'd *f vertebra*. Insects nr« 
generally' oviparous; scorpions and aphi¬ 
des, during the summer montlis, an* viv ip- 
arous. Insects have no nostrils; am des- 
tirute of voice;’they are not furnished 
with n distinct heart, composed of ventri- 
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ek> and auricle. Incubation is not neccs- taste. The eyes of insects arc of two 
sary for hatching their eggs. ] nserts, kinds; the one compound, composed of 
likv all other organized tat-lies, which' lenses, large., and only two in number; 
torn) the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the other are small, smooth, and vary in 
are composed of fluids and solids. In the < number from two to eight. The small 
four superior classes <f/animals, viz., mam- lenses, which form the compound eyes, 
malia, birds, reptiles ami fishes, the bones are very numerous; 8000 have been 
form the most solid part, aijd occupy the counted in a common house fly, and J700 
uriteriof |Miit both of tin* trunk and limits; in a butterfly. The tiir greater nniiiltcr 
they are surrounded witli muscles, liga- of insects have only two eyes; liflt sonic 
ments, cellular membrane, aud skm. The lmve three, jis the scolopemlm ; sonic four, 
matter is reverend in the class i>f insorts; ns the gyriuus; some six, as .scorpions; 
the exterior part is most solid, sen ing at , some eight, as spiders. The eyrs of iu- 
the same time both for skin and hones; it ^ seem are commonly immovable; crabs', 
encloses tin* muscles and internal organs, however, have the power of moving their 
gives firmness to the whole Itody, and, by eyes. That insects are endowed with the 
means of its articulations, the limbs, and sense ofhenring, can no longer he disputed, 
different parts of the hotly, perform tlieir since frog-hoppers, crickets. \c., lurni-h 
various motituis. In many insects, such us with undeniable proofs of the Tact, 
as the enili, loltster, &c., the external eo\- Nature has provided the males of the* 1 
cling is very hard, and destitute of orgnm- insects \v tth the means of culling their le¬ 
gation; it is composed of a calcareous males, by an instrument fitted to produce 
earth, mixed with a small quantity of gel- a sound which is lieaid by the latter. Tin 
atme, formed In an exudation from tlx: male anil female death-watch give notice 
surface of the body. \s its great bunlnes* of each other's presence, by lepeatedly 
would cheek the growth of the aninm!, striking with their mandible' against old 
nature lias provided a remedy ; all of wood, \ e„ tlieir favorite haunts. Tlieir 
these erustaceous insect- east tlieir shell rare have been discovered to lie placed m 
annually. The skin of mist of the other the root of their antenna-, and can he di-- 
snsccts is softer, and orgnm/ixi. being tuietly seen in some of the larger kind', 
formed of a uumlH-r of tlnn ineiuhraiies, as the lobster. The anteiiua- o: leelere 
adhering closely to one anothei, and Jim- seem to he merely instruments of feeling, 
ting on the appearance of horn. It owes though some u.-uumlists lmve thought 
its greater softnes- toil larger proportion them to lie organs of lasting and smelling; 
of gelatine. The muscles of inserts eon- and others, of a sense unknown to us. 


sistrofrihres formed of fasciculi; then- are 
commonly hut two muscles to produce 
motion in any of lln-ir limbs, the one an 
extensor, the other a flexoi. These mus¬ 
cles are commonly attached to a tendon, 
composed of a horny substance, connected 
to the part which they an- destined f o put 
m motion. In most insects, the brain is 
situated a little, above the (esophagus; it 
divides into two large branches, which sur¬ 
round the oesophagus,und unite again under 
it, from which junction a whitish nervous 
cord proceeds, corresponding to the spinal 
marrow of the superior animals, which 
extends the whole length of the body, 
forming in its course 12 or l‘t knots or 
ganglions, from each of which smidi 
nerves proceed to 'different parts of the 
body. Whether insects lie endowed with 
any senses different from those. of the, 
sujKTior animals, cannot easily he ascer¬ 
tained. h appears iwettv ovidortt, that 
they possess vision, lie,aring, smell and 
touch; as to the sense of taste, we are 
HI to conjecture; for we are acquainted 
with lift facts liy which'we can prove that 
inserts do or do not enjoy the sense of 
- 


The airiio.ing variety hi tlie mouth- of in¬ 
sects, evident fiotn the fact, that tlieir 
wlnle classification, in the Kahririaii s\ — 
t -in, ,s founded on it. Tlmt insect', enjoy 
the faculty of smelling i*. very' evident; it i- 
the most perfect of all lln-ir senses. 15c - 
ties of various sorts, tin* difli-rent speci-s 
of (lerinestes, flies, \.e., jiereeive at a rnr- 
sidc-rahle distance the stin-ll of ordure mid 
dead bodies, :yid resort in swarms to tho 
situations in which they occur, either lor 
the purpose of procuring food, or laying 
their eggs. Inserts Iced on a great v uncty 
ol* sill admires; there are few things, either 
in the vcgelahle or animal kingdom, which 
an- not consumed by some, of them. The. 
leaves, flowers, fruit, and even the lignc- 
oil' parts of vegetables, attbrd nourish¬ 
ment to a very numerous class; animal 
•1 Kidies, both dead and alive, even limn 
himself, is preyed on by munj r of them; 
se.v cral spocicg of* the louse, of the aearus, 
of the gnat, and ,the common flea, draw, 
tlieir nouriuhnicnt from the surface, of his 
IkhIv ; the, judex uleerans penethites the 
cuticle, aud even enters his flesh. A spe¬ 
cies of gadfly (o.-strus bominis) deposits its 
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eggs under his skin, where the larva* feed, prevents them from taking any other than 
Other caterpillars insinuate themselves in- fluid food. We shall flow refer to the 
to different cavities of his l»ody. All the functions of insects, beginning with res- 
inferior animals have their peculiar fwira- piration, which .is the act of inhaling and 
sitical insects, which feed on them during exhaling the air into and out of the lungs, 
their life. There are some insects which Mammalia, birds, ajjd most of the am- 
can feed only on one species. Many eat- -pliihio, breathe through the mouth and 
erpiUnrs, both of moths and butterflies, nostrils^-The air, when received into the 
feed on the leaves of some particular veg- lungs, is mixed with the blond, and imparts 
otuble, and would die, could they not oh- to it something necessary, and curries off 
'tain tins. Then; arc; others which can something noxious. Some; authors have 
•make use of two or three kinds of vogeta- assorted that insects have no lungs; but 
hies, lift* which never attain full perfbc- later experiments and observations show 
tion, except when they are fed on one that no species is without them, or, at least, 
particular kind ; for example, the common something similar to them; and, in many 
silk-worm eats readily sill the, species of insects, they are larger in proportion to 
mulberry, and even common lettuce, but, their tihdies than in other animals. In 
attains its greatest size:, and produces most most of them, they lie; at or neat the sur- 
silk, wheel leel on the white mulberry, face; of the body, und send out lateral 
There are* a great many which feed inelis- pores or trachea*. The ^respiration of in- 
cririiinately on a variety of vegetable's, sects has attracted the attention of many 
Almost all herbivorous inserts eat a great naturalists; and it is found that insects do 
deal, and very frequently : anel most of not breathe through the mouth or nostrils; 
them perish, if deprived of food hut for a that there are a number of \e*ssels, for the 
short time*. Carnivorous inse*ets Van live .reception of air, ptaceel along on each side 
a long while* without food, as the* earabus, of the body, commonly calk'd spiracuh, 
dittscus, &e*. As many iuse*e*ts cannot which are subdivided into a riuiuhc*r of 
transport themselves easily, m que*st of smaller vessels,or broncluce; that the ves- 
tiiod, to place's at a distance from one sels, or trachea;, which p-oeeed from the 
another, nature* lias furnished the; perfevt pores on the sides, are* not composed of a 
insects eif many spe-cie-s with an instinct, simple* membrane, hut are tubes formed 
which loads the*in to de*posit their e*ggs in of circular rugiu; that the spiracula are 
Mutations v\he*re the* larva*, as soon as distinguishable*, anel are covered with a 
hutched, may find that kind of feme! vvhit'll small scaly plate, with an opening in the 
is best adapted to their nature. Most of middle like a button-hole, which is fur- 
the butterflies, though they flutter aUtut, nisheel vvitl* membranes, or threads, to 
anel collet t the ne'ctareous juice of a variety prevent the admission of extraneous 
of flow one, as fooel for themselves, always bodies. Insects are tin* only animals 
eleposit tlie*ir eggs on or near to those: without ve*rtebne, in which the sexes are 
vegetables vvliicli are elestined, by nature, distinguished. Copulation is performed 
to Im'coiiii- the iiioel of their larva*. “The* in tlieni by the introduction of the paits 
i arums sjiecies of ichneumon eleposit their of generation oftlie male: into those of the 
eggs in the liodies of those insects on femulc. All insee*fs are e*ither male or 
which their larva* fml. (See: Ichneumon.) female*, except in a few of the genera of 
The* sirex and sphex are like*vvis«' careful the oreler hymenoptera, such as the* bee; 
to de'posit their e*ggs in situations where ant, &c., where individuals are to he 
their larva*, when hatcheel, may find sub- found, which are neither male nor fe 
sistence*. The sphex figulus ele*posits its mule, and, on that account, called neuters 
eggs on the Iwttlios of spiders which it has Among the bees, the* neuters form the far 
killed, and enclosed in a e*e:U composed greater part of the community, anel per- 
of clay*. Some insects, at different periods form the office of laliorers. Among the 
of their existence*, make use of albue'iit' mils, the neuters are very numerous, and 
of very eliflerent prope:rtie*s; the* larva* of constitute the only active* members of the 
sortie are; carnivorous, while the perfect society. * It has lie*e*n alleged, that these 
insect leetls on the ncc.tareous juice of neuters are nothing hut females, whose 
flowers,*e*. g. sirex, icbne-iunon, &e. The parts hav'C not been developed for w’ant 
larva: of most of the: lepieloptcrous insects of projier nourishment. Oliver, however, 
fend on the leaves anel young shoots ol* aficr strict exiunination, is disposeel to 
vegetables, while the jmrloct inserts either think them really different, though fie 
take no food at all, or subsist on the sweet doe*s not adduce tacts sufficient to estnh- 
juice which they extract from flowers: fish Ins opinion. The parts which dis 
indued, the construction of their mouths tiuguish the male from the female may lie 
vql. vu. 4 



divided into two classes, viz.. 1. those 
which are not directly connected with 
generation; 2. those winch ay absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of generation. 
The cnvumstunccs which have no duvet 
-communication vv ith« generation, winch 
serve to point out tin- distinction between 
tin* sexes, are the difference otVr/e ob- 
servahle in the male and, f* nude: the 
brightness of the color in each ; the form 
ami nunilx>r of articulation' of the anten¬ 
na'; the she and form of their wiiuis; 
the presence m absence of a stnnr. The 
, male is always 'inaller than the female; 
the female ant is nearly six time' largei 
than the main: the female cochineal is 
from 12 to 13 times the si/e of the male ; 
the female tenues i' 200 or dOO tune' the 
size of the male; the color'of the male 
’ are commonly much more brilliant than 
tbo'C of the female; this is particularly 
the ease m lepidoptemu* ln'crt-: in 'ome 
insects, the color of the male i< totally 
different tnun that of the lcinale: the 
antenna 1 of the male are commonly of a 
different form, and larger tb.m those of die 
female: frequently the males an t'■ 11 - 
nished with wiqg', while the f inal-' 
have none : the hinpyr!.-. eoci u» and Mar¬ 
ta, and seveial ninths, afford an example 
of tht': the female bee i- tiuni'hi.i with 
a sting, while The male i' d.'timte of out ; 
the males of some ni'-vt- an* Pirntshe.l 
with sharp, prominent j.oint', resembling 
lioni', situati d i itlc-i on the h- a>l or 
brea.'slfc. wliieh are either not pi reeptihle, 
or very faintly niaik-d. u. the female. 
Tin* parts essential to gi iieranon alibid 
tliu bc>t riistuigiii'hiMtr murk: in most m- 
seets, they are situated near tin extremity 
of the rectum; by piv."inir the abdomen 
mar to tie* amis, tlcy may ficquently In* 
made to protrude; but tin* jxirts of gem • 
ration are nor ulways situated nea; the 
anus; m the spiders, they are situated m 
the feelers; m the hbellula, the male 
organ is situated m the brea't, while that 
of the. female is placed at the amis. The 
eggs of insects me of two soil': the fnM 
membranaceous, like tin* eggs of tin* tor¬ 
toise and the other reptiles; the other 
covered with a shell, like tlio'i of tin* 
buds. Their ffgure varies exceedingly ; 
some an* round, some elliptical, some len¬ 
ticular, 'umc cylindrical, some pyramidal, 
some ffut, wiiiie square; hut tie* round 
and oval lire the most*common. The 
eggs of insects seldom memi'c in size, 
from the tune they hove been dcpo'iOd 
by r the parent till they are hatched : those 
of the tenthredo, however, and of some 
others, Jtc observed to increase in bulk. ‘ 


*\t first, there is nothing to bo perceived 
in the eggs of insects but a watery fluid ; 
after some little time, an obscure jHiint is 
observable in the centre, which, according 
to Swammerdam, is not the insect itself, 
but only its head, which first acquires con¬ 
sistence and color; and the same author 
alleges, that insects do not increase in bulk 
m tin* egg, but that their parts only ac¬ 
quire shajH* and consistence. l : ndci the 
shell of the egg, there is a thin and very 
delicate pellicle, in which the insect is en¬ 
veloped, winch may 1 m* compared to the 
chorion and amnios, which surround the 
fu'tii' in qundrujR'ds. The little insed 
remains m the egg till the fluids are dissi¬ 
pated, and till its limbs have acquired 
strength to break the egg and make its 
escape; tin* different species of insects 
remain enclosed in the egg for very differ¬ 
ent period'; sonic continue enclosed only 
a lew days, other* remain lor sevei.il 
month'. The eggs of many insect' re¬ 
main without being hatched during tin* 
wlnde winin', and the young insects do 
not come forth from them till the «ea«on 
at which tic* leaves of the vegetables, mi 
which they Iced, begin to expand. When 
the insect' are n ady to break their prison, 
they (ommonlv attempt to pierce the shell 
with their tei th, and form a eirculat hole, 
through which they put fordi fust one 1. g, 
and tin u another, till they extricate them¬ 
selves entirely, in-vets ailind nourish 
rnenr to a great number of the siqMTior 
ainmnl': many of the fishes, reptiles and 
birds d>avv me principal part of their sit' 
tcnance i.mu that source. The immense 
swarn.-i of different spi eies of crab, winch 
abound in every sea, directly or indin ctly 
thrm the principal pail of the food of the 
cod, haddock, herring, and a great vaneiy 
of fi'lit s. The snake, li/,ard, frog, and 
many other reptiles, feed both on laud and 
aquatic insect', ball macrons fowls, and 
many of the small birds, i$.c\, feed on in¬ 
sects. Swallows, indeed, Iced entirely on 
winged insects. They afford food, like¬ 
wise, to many of the mammalia, v i/., to 
many species of the bat, to the ani-eatet, 
kr., and even to man himself. Many 
species of crab, Viz., lobster, common crab, 
shrimp, prawn, land-crab, &.c., art* reck¬ 
oned delicacies. The larva; of some 
coleopterous insects and locusts form pifrr 
of the food of man. Insects, likewise, by 
consuming decsived amuial and vegetable 
matter, which, if'lell to undergo the putre- 
iitctive process on the surface of the 
ground, might taiAt the atmosphere with 
pt rtilential vapors, preserve the air pure 
for the respiration of man and other am- 
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inals. On the other hand, the injuries 
which they inflict ppon us are c.vTen-ive 
arid complicated; and die remedies which 
we attempt, are often aggravations of tlio 
evil, because they are directed by an igno¬ 
rance of the economy of nature. The 
little knowledge wliich we have of tic* 
modes by winch insects may 1m; impeded 
in their destruction of much that is valua¬ 
ble to us, 1ms probably proceeded from 
our contempt ot their individual insignili- 
* ranee. The security of proper!) hn.- 
ceased^o be endangered. bv quadruped* 
of piey, and yet our gardens-are ravaged 
b) aphides and caterpillar*. It i- some¬ 
what startling, to uflirm that the condition 
ot the human race is senott-lv injured bv 
these peit) anuoyiuiees : but it is perl'*rtly 
true, that the art and industiv of mau have 
not vet been able to ou tcome the colli e- 
tive force, the individual pei-e vein nee, 
and tlie complicated maehmei) of di - 
suuctioit which in-eets emplov. V -mall 
ant, according to a mo-t careful iiud phi¬ 
losophical observer (llumholilt), opposes 
almost invincible obstacles to the pi ogre-* 
of civdi/ation in many part?- of the equi- 
Heci'nl /one. The-e animals devour pa¬ 
per and parcbment: they destroy every 
hook and manuscript. Many province 
of Spani-h America cannot, in conse¬ 
quence, show a written document of a 
hundred years’ existence. “Wlmt devtl- 
opement," he adds, “can the civilization 
of a people assume, if there he nothing to 
connect the present with the past; if tin* 
depositories of human knowledge mu-t 
he constantly renewed ; if the monuments 
of genius and wisdom cannot be trans¬ 
mitted to posterity Again, there an* 
beetles winch deposit'tlieir larvae m trees, 
in such formidable numbers, that whole 
forests perish beyond the power of reme- 
dv. The pines of the Ilartz have thus 
been destroyed to an enormous extent; 
and at one place in South Carolina, at 
least fK) trees in every 100, upon a tract 
of 2000 acres, were swept away by a 
small, black, winged bug. Wilson, die 
historian of American birds, speaking of 
the labor* ol‘ the ivory-billed wond-pceker, 
says, Woifld it be believed that the lar¬ 
va* of an insect, or fly, no larger than a 
gram of rice, should silently, and in one 
season, destroy some thousand acres of 
pine trees, many of them from two to 
three feet in diameter, and 150 feet high r 
In some places, the whole woods, as turns 
) on can see around you, are dead, strip¬ 
ped of the bark, their vviutry-lookiiig arms 
and bare trunks bleaching in the sun, and 
tumbling in rums lief ore ev ery blast.’’ The 
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subterraneous larvae of a sjicclcs of beetle 
has ofleu caused a complete failure of the 
seed-corn, im in the district of Jhille in 
1812. The oom-vvievil, which extracts ' 
the flour from grain, leaving the husk-be¬ 
hind, will destroy *tJie‘ contents of the 
largest storehouses in a verv -linrt period. 
The w»v -worm and the turnip-fly are 
dreaded by every farmer. The ravages 
of the locu<t are too well known not to be 
at once recollected, a* an example of the 
lbiwiidable collective power of the insect 
race. The white ants of tropical coun¬ 
tries svyeep away whole villages, with a* 
much certainty as a fire or an inundation; 
ships even have been destroyed by the-*?* 
iiuleiiitigable republics and the iloiks and 
embankment* of Europe have been threat¬ 
ened bv -ucli minute ravagers. 

I.Nsoi.vKM’i. (See Bankrupt.) 

Ix-tamk. Un the European conti¬ 
nent, a court i- said to lie of th ojirst in - 
stave, wl,i‘ii ;t bus original jurisdiction of 
a ease; of the strand instanrr, when it 
ha- appellate jurisdiction from a lower 
court; of the third instnun, when it lias 
appellate lurisdietion fiom courts of tin- 
second instance. In some cases, general¬ 
ly criminal, a court may be of the first or 
second instance, according to the place 
where die process w;is liegtui: for in¬ 
stance, it’ a man is tried in Prus-ia tor a 
high ciime, and found guilty, he appeals, 
and the case is sent to another criminal 
court, chosen by the go* eminent, which, 
in tin- ease, is of the second ji'jgtuirc; 
while, in the next ease, perhaps, the situa¬ 
tion of the two courts may be revetsed. 
To rtlisoh't ab instantia means to absolve 
a per-on from an accusation, without eni- 
rving through the process. 

Ixstimt (from the Latin instinctus ); 
that impulse, produced by the peculiar 
nature of an animal, which prompts it to 
do certain things, without being directed, 
in acting tints, by reflection, and which is 
immediately connected with its own in¬ 
dividual preservation, or with that of its 
kind. Tims the new-born duck hastens 
to the water, the infant sucks, without ; 
being taught to do so; all animats eat' 
when the) feel hunger, drink when they 
are thirsty, •*>' iustiuet. All the instincts 
of animals are directed to the preserva¬ 
tion either of the individual or of the ge¬ 
nus. They appear ui flirt selection of food, 
avoiding of injurious substances, taking 
eaio of their young, ami providing for 
them before they an* bom; ns the bird, 
for iitstiuice, builds its nest to receive its 
future progeny. The instinct ot* motion, 
and the opposite instinct, which compels 
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the bird, for instance, to remain Vm her 
eggs, at the period of incubation, are 
equally strong. Tlie buildup of dwell¬ 
ings is, m the case of many animals, a 
highly curious Exercise of instinct; as, tor 
instance, in flic cusb of the beaver and the 
l»w. Thdv an' evidently actuated by in¬ 
stinct, as they always succeed Mio first 
tunc tliey attempt it. Certain instincts 
lend to certain changes; for instance, to 
migrating, or to coupling at rertnin times, 
to building nests, aud expelling the young 
when they are fledged, and able to take 
•care, of themselves. Instinct sometimes 
misleads; as, for instnnee, the fly lays its 
c£gs in the flower of the slapdia hirsnta, 
deceived by the smell of this plant, which 
resembles that of meat in a state of jmtre¬ 
faction. The young, in this case, perish 
from want of food. Two things are 
worthy to be remarked. Men often act 
from instinct, when least aware of it, and 
often explain actions in other animals, lij 
instinct, m which they cannot Ik* actuated 
by it, liut m which memory, and the 
power of combination, must necessarily 
be supposed. Xumlierlrss anecdotes of 


national institute. m-etVed, however, its 
final organization by a dec‘n*e of the ftd 
I’luviose of the year 11 (Jiuiimry 211, 
180ft). It was then divided into 4 classes 
—1. the class of the physical and mathe¬ 
matical sciences, consisting of (55 mem¬ 
bers ; 2. the class of the French language 
nnd literature, consisting of 40 incniliers ; 
ft. tin* class of history and ancient litera¬ 
tim*, of 40 members; and 4. the class of 
the fine arts, with 28 members. In tin* 
last years of the imperial government, tie-* 
title of the national institute was ex 
changed for that of the imperial inslit v!' 
The restoration of the 1 tourisms gnv 
rise to new changes in this learned body. 
which restomd it, in some degree, toil > 
original condition. A royal ordinance cf 
March 21. 181(5, first restored the loron-t 
names of tin* classes, so that the name 
of institutt was applied only to the whole 
IkkIv collectively, The same ordinance 
assigned the first rank to the Academic 
From arise, as being the oldest; the tievf 
rank to the . Irademie des Inscription!! el 
Utiles fjcttrcs; the third to the Aatdtmu (It 5 
Scimas; and the last to the Acadimie d>s 


gs prove this. I he intelligence of 
animals is an extremely interesting sub¬ 
ject, and though then* are several highly 
valuable works on it, ye* it is far from 
having been thoroughly investigated. 

IvsTiriTF., nu: Naiio.xal. This learn¬ 
ed body, which was organized after tin- 
first storm of the, revolution, during 
whit;!,* »J 1, the academies of learning and 
arts in France had penslieo, was firmed 
by the decree of tin* .‘id Bromaire of the 
vear 4, from tin* *7 cademie Franfaisf, the 
.7 eadfmie dts Sciences. and the Arndhnie 
des llellt s Le tires tl Inscriptions. Its ob¬ 
ject was the advancement of the arts and 
sciences by continual researches, by tin- 
publication of new discoveries, and by a 
correspondence with tin* most distinguish¬ 
ed scholars of all countries and esjierially 
by promoting such scientific and literary 
undertakings as would tend to the nation¬ 
al welfare and glory. The institute 
was composed of a number of members 
residing at Paris, and an equal number of 
associates (assorts) in the different parts, 
of the riqiuhliq. Each class cguld also 
choose eight learned foreigners as asso¬ 
ciate'*•. It wu> at first divided into three 
e.laxHc,»,euch <if which was subdivided into 
several sections. The firs* class embraced 
the physical and mathematical sciences, 
the second the moral and 'historical, and 
the third literatim; and the fine arts. The 
nuinlwr of active members, exclusive of 
the assorts, was limited to 144. The 


Benur Arts. These united academics wen* 
under the personal direction of the km*,, 
mid each had un independent organiza¬ 
tion, and a free exeiciso of (he povveis 
committed to them. To each academy 
were attached JO honorary members, 
who had merely tie right of being pics. 
ent at the meetings. Such of the former 
honorary memtiers and academicimis as 
had returned with the court, became, as 
a matter of right, honorary members of 
their respective academies, A list of 
liames, appended to the royal decree, de¬ 
termined the members. The . bademb' 
Francaisf is well known to lx; charged 
with the composition of a French dic¬ 
tionary. Villfi/iain, the successor of Fon- 
tanes, and Cuvier, are the most eloquent 
members. As every one who lias brought 
a vaudeville on the stage with success, 
thinks himself entitled to a place among 
tlie 40 mcmlK-rs of this class, these 
places afford the most fruitful subjects for 
squibs and satire. The Jjettd/mie des In¬ 
scriptions et Belles Jjettres has lutely lim¬ 
ited its memlwrs to .‘JO. It has alvvuys 
liecn considered a great mark of distuic- 
tion to hi; ait assorii Hranfcer of |his rluSs. 
The nuinlier of corresjKindiiig memhers 
is unlimited. The. most distinguished 
scholars, iHith in and out of Eurojie, are 
thus connected with the society. Coin- ” 
mittees of this academy superintend the 
erection oi public, monuments, ami tlie pres¬ 
ervation and description of those already 
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in existence. Sacy, Daitnou, Caussiu, 
Letronne, Roissonade, wore chosen from 
this academy to continue the .Yotirrs it 
Kr traits dcs Manuscripts, dr hi Bill, dn 
Roy.. The editing of the Journal di-s Sa¬ 
va ns, to which the mernljers of til the 
academics contribute, devolves principally 
on this academy. They lm\e iJie distri¬ 
bution of prizes of considerable value. 
The ArmUmic dis Sciences i- divided, as 
formerly, into the two principal depart- 
•lncnts of the physical and lnatlicmatical 
seieiiei», and retains most of its earlier 
regulations, made in the time of the re¬ 
public. The number of if- associes ifrun- 
f'ns is limited to 10. (•uvier is perpetual 

secretary of the physical branch, Fourier 
of the mathematical. The two seercta- 
iies are not routined to a particular sec¬ 
tion : they belong to all. The Amdrinu 
tbs /ham . his has the sections. A com¬ 
mittee of this academy is charged with 
the publication of a dictionary of the fine 
crts. The annual changes which take 
place in the academies mav he learned 
i *u• i the calendar calk'd Institut HnyaI dc 
Fiiim i . published by Firmm Didot. print- 
* i to the institute. 

l\si i rt tiom -. (Sen ('orpus Juris , 
i. * nl Civil I sue.) 

I win MK\r, in music : anj sonorous 
! ody, artificially eonstiiicted tiir the pio- 

. lion of musical "omul. Musical in- 
siiieiients are divided into three kind;— 

uuid instillments, stmiged nistniineiits, 
.Mid instruments of percussion. Of tin: 
sMiuged nislniineiifs among the ancients, 
ihe most known are the lyre, psdrerium, 
ingoumiii, simmicium, epandnron, Ac. 
Tlie prinei|ial wind instrument® weir the 
tibia, fistula, ru ha, cot mi, and limns: those 
of peieii'sion, the tympanum, ry minium. 
ciepiTaciiliun, tmtinabuliini, and cret.ilmu. 

In- nil mkntu, Mi sn;: music produc¬ 
ed by inslrumints , as contradistinguished 
♦him ratal music. The term instrumnit• 
nl is jmrtirularly applied to the greater 
compositions, m which the human voice 
has no part. The first instrument invent¬ 
ed was prolmbly the, pipe or flute. \u 
idle shepherd might very naturally, limn 
ueeideci, or«in mutation of the Gleets of 
the wind, blow through a simple reed,ami 
tints invent the pipe, from which the flute 
would readily originate. The pipe if.', in 
fact, tiiifnd among many savages. The 
invention of stringed instruments, as they 
are more artificial, is of latcrnrigiu. The 
instrumental music of the Greeks was 
eonfiued to a few instruments, among 
which the flute, the eithara, the saekhut, 
Uiough not precisely like those instruments 
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among the moderns, were the most im¬ 
portant. The violin was invented in the 
middle ago^and soon became the princi¬ 
pal instrument* taking place above the 
flute, though the latter is of much more 
ancient origin, iK’cqpse, the playing on a 
stringed instrument is Jess fatiguing, and 
the toni^of tins violin is more distinct from 
the human 'voice, and, therefore, hotter 
fitted to lie used witJi it; liesides, the in¬ 
strument permits much more perfect c\e- 
cujioii. Until the middie of the last cen¬ 
tury, flit* Italian composes used no other 
instruments in their great pieces,than vio¬ 
lins and bass-viols; at that time, however, 
they began to use the hautboy' and tin* 
horn ; hut the flute lias never been much 
esteemed in Itidy, particularly in music 
exclusively instrumental. These were the 
only wind instruments in Italy, used in 
instrumental music, until the end of the 
last century: and even to this day, the 
Italians use wind instruments much less 
than the Germans, and particularly the 
French. Since Mozart, every instrument 
has la.en used, which appeared adapted 
to answer a particular purpose. This is . 
the cause of the fewness of the non - in 
the Italian, and of tiu l i. great tminhct m 
(iciman, and their evi-s in the modern 
Fiencli score-. In general, symphonies 
and mcituics, solos, duets, tei/.etto,, 
i|iiaitettos, ipiintettos, Ac., -imatas. fantu- 
sias, eoneeils fur single lnsinuuents.dances, 
maii'hi's, Ac., belong to ntsinnucntul 
music. 

In-i iiancf 1- a contract, vvheirty, for 
a siipulated consideration, called a pn mi¬ 
ll m. one party undertakes to indemnify 
another against certain ii*ks. The party 
mide'-taking to make the indemnity is 
called the insun r or undtnnittr, mu\ the 
• me to lie indemnified, the assure l or i'h- 
surid. . The in-tiument. by which the 
contract is made, is denominated a policy; 
the events or causes of loss iu-uied 
against, risks or [arils; and the flung in- 
siin , d, the subjtrt or insurnbh inhrist. 
Marini insurance relates to property and 
risks at sea ; insurance of property on 
shore against fire, is called /reinsurance; 
and the w ritten contracts, in such cases, are 
often denominated Jin policies. Policies 
on lives* are another description of this 
contract, vv hereby a party, for a certain 
premium, agrees to pay a certain sum, if • 
a person, to vvhyse life it re laics, shall die 
within a tune s|iceiiied. These policies, 
however, usually make an exception of 
death hv suicide. There, was a kind of 
insurance iti use, among the Greeks and 
Romans, called bottomry or re spandi ntia , 
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which is. where the owner of a vessel or 
goods, Ikjitows money upon bottomry 
(q. v.) ujnm the vessel, or upon respon- 
tlentia on the goods, for a pertain voyage, 
agreeing, that if the ship or goods arrive 
<at a certain port, the money shall be re¬ 
paid, ami also interest, exceeding the legal 
rate; but if lost by the risks specified in 
the bond, before arriving at tlrt) port nam¬ 
ed, the lender is to lose the money loaned. 
This risk of losing the whole capital, is 
tire cause of the excess of interest alloy¬ 
ed in case of the arrival of the ship or 
goods : and it is called marine interest, 
which ought to he equal to the common 
rare of interest, added to the rate of pre¬ 
mium. for insuring the ship or goods for 
the same voyage against die same risks. 
This sort of contract was anciently in use, 
and, as die laws then gave less security, 
or, at least, as credit and confidence were 
not so widely diffused, and correspond¬ 
ence was less extensive among merchants, 
it was usual for the lender to send some 
person with the property, to receive re¬ 
payment of the money loaned and the 
marine interest, at the port where die risk 
terminated. In modern times, it is not 
usual to send any person with tin 1 proper¬ 
ty, who would be of no service during the 
voyage: and, at its termination, some agent 
of tin, lender, at the port of arrival, if he 
i« not there himself looks after his inter¬ 
est. The wide extension of correspond¬ 
ence, among merchants of all parts of 
the world, in modem times, gives a facili¬ 
ty fur tin’s purpose, and renders the exe- 
< ution of this, as well as other commercial 
contracts, more economical, and, at the 
same tune, more secure. But contracts 
of insurance, strictly so called, are of 
Aiodt rn invention ; and their importance, 
in relation to commerce, is scarcely infe¬ 
rior to that of bills of exchange,. Every 
merchant is liable to losses and reverses, 
by the change of the markets. The risks 
oi this description may, however, be cal¬ 
culated ii(ion with some degree of proba¬ 
bility : but those of fire, the jieriK of the 
seas, or capture, cannot be so well esti¬ 
mated: and, when they come, diey would, 
in many cases, bring ruin upon the mer¬ 
chant, if it were not for the system of in¬ 
surance, the object of which is, tb apjior- 
tion the losses from diose disasters among 
all those whose property is exposed to the 
same hazard-. If, for iqjjtanee, all per¬ 
sons engaged in trading were to enter into 
a general agreement to contribute for the 
losses of each other, occasioned by those 
casualU"*, in the |iro[M>rtioi!s of the 
amounts that they should respectively 


have at risk, every individual would then 
only run the risk of the proportion of 
Josses occurring upon the general aggre¬ 
gate of property at risk. But as such a 
general combination would lie complicat¬ 
ed, and practically inconvenient, a very- 
simple system is devised, by means of in¬ 
surance, for effecting the same object; for 
one person—tlie underwriter—agrees to 
take upon himself those risks, for a hun¬ 
dred merchants, more or less, for a certain 
premium on each risk, calculating that the 
premiums oil the fortunate adv< atiires 
will compensate him for the losses, lie may 
incur on those which are unfortunate, and 
leave him some surplus, a* a ronqiciisatioii 
for his time and trouble; and a little ex¬ 
perience will enable him to calculate the 
chances with very considerable accuracy. 
The result accordingly is, that all the per¬ 
sons who procure their projicrty to la* in¬ 
sured by him, in effect, mutually con¬ 
tribute fbr each other's losses, liy the bar¬ 
gain of each with the common receiver 
of the contributions of all. This contract 
was subjected to a system of definite 
rules, much earlier m Italy and France 
than hi England ; and as the contract i*- 
the same in principle, and very similar in 
form in different countries, tin* rules of 
construction adapted to it in one country. 
are equally applicable iu another. Tlie 
system of rules collected m the French 
ordinance of the nmritv in the year UiKl. 
and which had already, in general, become 
established in France, Italy and the Neth¬ 
erlands, is still in force, and daily ap¬ 
plied throughout the c ommereial world, 
not only in Europe, hut also m America. 
But it was late Indore these principles 
of insurance were intimately incorporat¬ 
'd into the law of England. Until the 
time of lord Mansfield's becoming chief- 
justice of the rourt of king’s bench in 
England, about the middle of the 18th 
century, the law of insurance was iu a 
very rude suite in that country. It was, 
before that time, the more general practice 
to make w-liat were called t vitgenng poli¬ 
cies, in which one party agreed, for a 
certain premium, to pay the other a cer¬ 
tain sum, in case a jiarticular vessel should 
not arrive at a certain port of destination, 
on aecount of certain perils ; without any 
question being made whether the party 
insured had any interest in the‘ship or 
cargo ; so that, in addition to the contracts 
of insurance uguiiint real loss, many con¬ 
tracts of the above sort were made by per¬ 
sons who had no interest whatever in the 
property to which the contract related. 
These contracts of insurance, in the case 
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of persons really interested in the proper¬ 
ty, wore a very imperfect indemnity, since 
they only extended to the case of a defeat 
' of tlic voyage; whereas, great damage is 
often sustained by the ship or cargo, not¬ 
withstanding they may both arrive at the 
f Hirt of destination. But, at about the pe¬ 
riod already mentioned, Magnus, a mer¬ 
chant, who had removed from Hamburg 
to London, published his very elaltorate 
* work on insurance, in the luttcr place,' 
.containing all the laws and regulations of 
the different commercial countries of the 
continent, oh this subject, and presenting 
its leading doctrines, in relation to jtartial 
losses and general averages, and giving a 
great number of examples of adjustments 
of losses, of Ixith descriptions. Lord 
Mansfield, at about the same time, c.yjh'I- 
led from the administration of this branch 
of law the narrow, quibbling and tech¬ 
nical doctrines with which it had been 
previously too much infested. The foun¬ 
dation was then laid lor that magnificent 
and trulj scientific superstructure of legal 
principles and practical rules, which lias 
been the work of the joint labors of the 
English .-mil American jurists, from that 
period down to the present day. The 
< ourts of the f. States have contributed 
their full sham towards tin* formation of 
the admirable s}stem by which the com¬ 
merce of the world is now protected and 
promoted ; and instances might readily 
be referred to, of discussions and opin¬ 
ions oil tins subject in the American 
( ourts, which, m learned research, liberal¬ 
ity of views, scientific principles, and log¬ 
ical precision, will not suffer by a compar- 
i-on with those of any other country. 
Tin-’ contract, considered as one of in¬ 
demnity,—and as such only it ought al¬ 
ways to be regarded, and by no means 
confounded with gambling,—requires, m 
tiie first place, a subject; something must 
Ik* at risk, and 'the thing so at risk must 
he described in the contract; and no par¬ 
ty can Ik* injured, unless* he lias an inter¬ 
est in the subject which lie is liable to 
lose, or in respect to which he is liable to 
suffer by the perils insured against: and 
the contract, must specify against vvluit 
perils or risks the underwriter undertakes 
to make indemnity ; ami the jiarty insur¬ 
ed limit, at the time of making the con¬ 
tract, state, fairly and honestly, all the ma¬ 
terial circumstances within liis own pri¬ 
vate knowledge, which may enable the 
underwriter to form an estimate of the 
risk. Thu. is peculiarly a contract, m 
which the assured is bound to fairness 
and good faith in effecting it, and the un- 
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derwriter to lilieral promptness in com¬ 
plying with his stipulation to make in¬ 
demnity. j 

Insurrection. (See Revolution.) 

Intaglios ; engraved gems. (See Gem 
Sculpture.) 

Integral. (See Calculus.) 

Intemperance. (For some facts on 
tills subject,’ see the article Temper¬ 
ance.) 

Intenseness is the state of being raised 
or t concentrated to a great degree. A 
verbum inte.nsi.vnm, in grammar, is a verb 
which expresses increased force ; as, fa- 
ccsso , I do earnestly, from facia, I do ; pi- 
tisso, I seek earnestly, from peto, I seek. 
Tiie German bettdn, to lx*g ulnis, iiiuv, 
perhaps, he considered as the intensive 
lorin of bitten, to ask. unless it he consid¬ 
ered to denote properly, a repetition of the 
act of asking, in which case it will lieloug 
to the. class of verba fmpientativa, such as 
farlito, I do re|K*atedly: lertito, I read 
often. 

Interiuct; an ecelesiastical censure 
in the Catholic chureli, the effect of which, 
taken in its most extended sense, is, that 
no kind ofdiv me serv ice is celebrated m the 
place or country under bn; sentence: the 
sacrament** are not administered, the dead 
not buried with the rites of the church. 
This interdict is called real or heal, whilst 
the jiersonal interdict regards only one or 
more persons. We shall here speak of 
the former. Even ('atJioKe writers admit 
that the interdict hies been often Jjhjjsed 
for interested purposes, and has produced 
licentiousness in the countries and prov - 
hires subjected to it, by dopriv mg them of 
religious serv ice for a length of time. (.See 
the (Catholic! Ibetionnaire de Theologie. 
Toulouse, 1817, article bderdict.) And 
no one, acquainted with history, can deny 
that interdicts liave been productive of re- 
iK'llion uml all kinds of disorder : they 
served, however, in the barburous age of 
modem F.uropo, as a check against the 
jlower of the itmnurchs. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Gregory Vll (q. v.)was 
the, inventor of this mighty engine of ec¬ 
clesiastical power. It can Ik; proved to 
Jiavc existed before his time; but it is 
true that he used itoftener and more pow¬ 
erfully tlfim any of his predecessors. The 
lltli century was preeminently the centu¬ 
ry of interdicts. Adrian IV laid Rome 
itself under an interdict, for the purpose 
of coui|M*Uing tin* senators, to expel Ar¬ 
nold of Brescia and his followers. Inno¬ 
cent 111 laid France under an interdict in 
1200, and England in 1208. (See Philip 
vlugustus, John, und Innocent.) Popes or 
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bishops sometimes mitigated the rigor of 
the interdict. Tims we read in the Chroni¬ 
cle of Tours, that the viaticum and bap¬ 
tism were allowed to lie administered 
during the interdict, under \yhicli France 
was laid, as above-mentioned, and which 
lasted nine months, "innocent III finally 
permitted preaching and confirmation to 
take place during this period, afid even 
the. administering of the eucharist to cru¬ 
saders and foreigners. Vnd Gregory IX, 
about 1230, on account of the “ great scan¬ 
dal” caused by the interdicts, permitted 
moss to be said once a week, without 
ringing the bells, and with the doors 
loosed. Boniface Vlil (13001 ordered the 
mass to be said without singing, every 
day, with closed doors e.\eept on Christ¬ 
mas Ea«rer, Pentecost and AsMiuiptiou, 
wlieu ringim; the bells, sincing and open 
doors were allowed. Magdeburg was 
four years under un interdict, la-cause the 
archbishop of the city had been murdered. 
John XXII took off the interdict by a 
bull. Intenlicts were gradually rccoc- 
nised to la* inconsistent with the spirit of 
the time; and. when Paul V laid Venice 
under an interdict in WOt!, the churches 
were not closed, nor divine service inter- 
i opted. and only a minority of the bishops 
i eknow lodged it. In the beginning of the 
-ame century, some interdicts, piouoiun ed 
by bishops,’excited mueh attention. It 
was not unfreipi-nt, m the middle ages, 
tor pi Hires to request bishops to lay the 
territories of their vassals under an mter- 
dicfi^'-TJie interdict must lie animuneed, 
like the excommunication, m writing, with 
the causes, and is not to be imposed until 
after three admonitions. The penalty of 
disolH'dicnre to an interdict is excnminu- 
meation. Writers of the Gallican church 
say that the pope has no right to lay 
France under an interdict, mid the parlia¬ 
ments refused to resister them. Inter¬ 
dicts are not to be confounded with the 
■ample nssatio a divinis, or the disuse of 
r< ligious ceremonies, which takes place 
when a church has been polluted, e. g., by 
a murder eommitted m it. 

Interest i» the allowance made for 
the* loan or forbearance of a sum of money v 
which is lent ibr, or becomes due at, a 
certain time ; this allowance b#iug gen¬ 
erally < -timated at so much j»*r cent, jier 
annum, that i<, so much for tin use of 
$100 for a year. Interest is cither simple 
nr compound. Simple intdbest is that which 
is allowed upon the principal only, for the 
whole tune of the loan or forbearance. 
The money lent, or forborne, is culled the 
principal ,• the sum paid for the use of it, 
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the interest. The interest of $100 for oik* 
year, is called the rate per a nt ., and the sum 
of any principal and its interest, together, 
,thc amount.—Compound intmst is that 
which arises from any stun orpriucipnl in a 
given time, by increasing the principal, at 
fixed periods’, by the interest then due, 
and hence obtaining interest upon both in¬ 
terest and principal. The accumulation of 
money, when placed at compound interest, 
after a certain immlier of years, is exceed¬ 
ingly rapid, and in some instances appear^ 
truly astonishing. ()nepeiniy.put»oiitat5 
percent, compound interest, at the birth of 
Christ, would, in Jfr 5 10, have amounted to 
a. sum exceeding in value 357,000.000 
of solid globes of standard gold, each m 
niairmtude as large as this earth 1 (the 
exact number of globes, aeeordinsr to tin- 
computation, is 357,474,000); while, at 
simple interest, it would lime amounted 
only to 7s. 7 jrf. 

Interim (of Augsburg). \lier the 
overthiow of the Smalealdie league, the 
despotic etiqiernr Gliarlc- V, in order to 
place Germany m it- former condition, in 
regard to religion as well a- politic- 
i-sued a decree, to lie observed until i 
ueneral council should be assembled. Tin- 
decree was theiefore called the intirii „ 
and settled ,pro tern., the eoii-faution, t! >• 
doctrines and discipline of iin* Hunch m 
Germany. Attlie diet of Auir-hmi; (I4"j 
it leeeneil the iiiree ef a law of the em¬ 
pire. Nothing wa- conceded to the I’mt- 
estant- hut the rip in the Lord’s -upp<-i, 
and the marriage of priest-; m every oth¬ 
er re-pect, the doctrines and ceremonies 
of (.’atholn'sm, from which they li..d 
been free for more than ‘JO years, were to 
be restored. Tin* Piotrstant-. Iiowevri, 
contrived to gain tune by negotiation-'and 
coni|iliaures, until the treaty of Pas-nu 
(1552) and the peace of Any-burg (1555) 
secured to them complete leligmu- free¬ 
dom. (See Ik are, Rt Unions.) 

Jvti'km'dk: a piece of music, a dane**, 
or a short dramatic scene, generally be¬ 
tween two pci formers of different se\e-, 
exhibited between the. acts of a serious 
opera, to vary the entertainment. The 
interlude is not an invention of the mod¬ 
erns; the ancients were acquainted with 
certain short pieces, loosely connected, 
which solved to make an easy transition 
from one play to another, .and to occupy 
the interval between the two. At pre-nit, 
the term interlink, or infmnrzzo, is applied 
principally to small comic operas, written 
ibr one, or at most for two persons, but 
not connected, in any way, either with thb 
play which precedes, or that which tbl- 
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lows. On account of the very limited 
num!)er of persons in the interlude, little 
more is required of such pieces than hu¬ 
mor and comic power. According to Ar¬ 
teaga, modem interludes were at first 
madrigals, which wen? sung between the 
acts by several voices, and were connected 
with the play. One of the oldest and 
most lieautiful is 11 combatlimcnla eTJlpol- 
tine col Scrpmte , by Ifcmli. But these 
"madrigals soon lost thejr primitive form, 
and represented some action. 

I.nterW.nt. (See Mineral Riles.) 

Ivrf khuntips ; the messenger or rep¬ 
resentative of the pope, sent to small for¬ 
eign courts and to republics. The papal 
ambassador to emperors and kings is 
••ailed militias. (See Nuncio.) The or- 
dinaiy Austrian ambassador at Constan¬ 
tinople is also called inlemunlius. 

Interpolation, in algebra, signifies the 
finding of an intermediate term in a se¬ 
nes, its place in the aeries fiemg given. 
Then? are analytic formiila* lor tlir eve- 
mtion of inteqxilatmns.—In philological 
criticism, interpolation signifies the inser¬ 
tion of spurious pavsuges in a work. In 
printed texts, susfieeted passages are often 
enclosed m brackets. 

Imerphetation (from the Latin); the 
expliuiution of the true meaning of an au¬ 
thor or instrument. (For the. interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scripture, see Kirgcsis; for in¬ 
terpretation in politics, see Construction.) 
On the. continent of Europe, if a law is 
interpreted by the legislative power, it is 
called intcrjrrctatio autluntira ; if hy the 
unw ritten usdge, interpr. usualis; if in a 
scientific way, interpr. dortrinalis , which 
may la* interpr. grammatica, if the mean¬ 
ing is found out from the words according 
to grammatical rules, or inti rpr. logiea, if 
the meaniug is found by internal reasons, 
or interjir. crilica, if obtained by correcting 
the text. The interpr. logica is called 
ejcti nsiva, if it extends the law beyond the 
literal meaning of the words, or restrietiva, 
if it restricts the application of the law to 
■ fe.wer cases than the words would imply, 
and declaration, if it settles vague expres¬ 
sions. In the interpretation of laws, it is 
of the first importance to ascertain the 
meaning of the lawgivers; the intention 
of the jK'rson who drew up an instrument 
in the nature of a contract, is not so de¬ 
cisive, because there the intention o£ the 
party with whom the contract was made, 
is equally inqiortant. Furthermore, the 
meiuiing which words lain? at certain pe¬ 
riods, is inqiortant in the explanation of 
old laws, and u knowledge of local usages 
is often essential for interpretation. In 


former times, laws and instruments were 
drawn up with a profusion of words, to 
avoid, as far 4k fiomible, leaving any tiling 
to construction; hut experience has proved 
this view to he erroneous, for nothing is 
clearer than the surliest language ; and, . 
though there will always be room left for 
interpretation,.except in mathematics, yet ' 
this increases'with the profusion of wards 
and the endeavor to embrace every de¬ 
tail. i 

Interregnum. (See Germany.) 

Interval ; the difference in point of 
gravity or acuteridss between any two 
sounds. Taking the word in its more 
general sense, we must allow that the pos-* 
Bible intervals of sound are infinite; hut we 
now speak only of those intervals which 
exist between the different tones of any 
established system. The Undents divided 
the internals into simple or uncomjiosite, 
which they call diastems, and composite 
intervals, which they call systems. The 
least of utl the inte/rals in tlie Greek mu¬ 
sic was, according to Bacchms, the enhar¬ 
monic, diesis, or fourth of a tone: hut our 
scale does not notice so small a division, 
since all our tones concur in consonances, 
to which order paly one of the three an¬ 
cient genera, viz. the diatonic, was accom¬ 
modated. Modem musicians consider the 
semitone as a simple interval, and only call 
those composite which consist of two or 
more senntom s: thus from B to C is a 
semitone, or simple interval, hul from (.’■ 
to 1> is two half tones, or a eotnpouvifrtu- 
terval. * 

Intervention, in politics; a word 
which has been used,particularly since the 
congresses of Troppau, lay bach and Ve¬ 
rona (see ('onsjess. and Holy HUiance), 
to express the armed interposition (inter¬ 
vention armic) of one state in the domestic 
affairs of another. The right of armed . 
intervention lias never been so distinctly 
pronounced, and acted upon, as in modern 
times, since the congress of Vienna. It 
was a natural consequence of the holy 
alliance, and tlte congresses of ruler*, or 
their representatives, assembled to prop 
the pillars of despotism. (See Italy, 
France, since 181ft, Naples, and Spain.) 
Such ortiMjd interventions as have lately 
taken place in Europe arise from the fel¬ 
low-feeling of sovereigns, who claim the 
right of assisting each other against their 
subjects, and direatly eoutravepe the right 
of iiuic}KT}dciit develofM'.ment which be¬ 
longs to the character of a nation. Yet to 
deny the right of forcible intervention in 
totn, would be to condemn the interference 
of the powers of Europe to save the 
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Greeks from extirpation; anil we might 
inquire, who, if the mad tyranny of don' 
Miguel were to continue £>r years, and 
the Portuguese nation *o lx* cruelly op* 
pressed by r military force, would blame a 
foreign power for interfering’? Or if the 
French, instead of actually coiiquenng 
Algiers, had merely destroyed tke govern- 
miyit of the piratical soldiery, for the sake 
of liberating the natives whom they op¬ 
pressed, who could blame such an inter¬ 
vention? The works of Fierce cl Ik 
VEspagne ct des Consequcnns di I'Inttmil¬ 
lion .-iriru't, litl edit., Paris, lHi'l), of Ihgnou 
{Du Conin's dr Tmppnu, Paris, levjl, and 
*Ias Cabinets ct Us Pntphs dtpvis lf'lo, 
just/ii'a la Fin de iNiVi, ltd edit-, Parts, 
*lt£ld), of l>c 1'iadt, \c„ as well a* the 
- important debates on the subject of the 
French war of intcrv ctition in .^paiti. in 
both the French chambers, mid in the 
i»rin*h parliament, lrC&k have exhausted 
the subject. The first statesmen of Franco 
and England then evened tlirm*<lves to 
throw light on the don i me ot armed in¬ 
tervention, which had already been ap¬ 
plied to the Polo*, treating it both in its 
general principle* and m hs application 
to partieulat ease*', \inong the state pa¬ 
per* relating to the right of mienention 
according to tin* lat**»t principles, flu bil¬ 
lowing are partieultiily important the 
declaration of the Etutlish mini*tt r. lord 
EVtioreagh, of the Itith January, 1NJ!, 
and the circular of Verona, lltli Reeem- 
Ni"! With regard to the applica¬ 
tion of this doctrine, by the European 
powers, to the Spani-h Lti'Tican colonies, 
the l*. State* ami England declared theui* 
defies so categorically, in |N.il, that no 
congress t»f the sovereigns was held on 
that subject. The l. Slate* an the power 
which acts ino*t implicitly upon the prin¬ 
ciple of jion-uit-rvenfjon. I See hub - 
ptndenrt.) Recently, the intere*l of most 
of the European monarch*, which in¬ 
duced them to pionniinrc at Lay bach the 
right of armed in ter \ ention. has prompted 
them to deny it m the protocol of the five 
great powers, issui d at London, in 1K1I, 
denouncing foreign intervention in the 
atliur*of Belgium: and a similar declara¬ 
tion i* expected in regard to Pykuid ; the 
reason of which is. that the absolute mon¬ 
arch* at present see clearly how mucli the 
aecurity of their thrones would lie jeojs 
ardi/etl l»y a war. • 

INti.* riM [intistimuli, from intvs, with¬ 
in). The convoluted memhianeous tube, 
that extends from the stomach to the anus, 
receivi s the ingoted food, retains it a cer¬ 
tain time, mixes with it the bile and }>un- 


crcatic, juice, propels the chyle into the 
lacteals, otid covers the lieces with mucus, 
is so called. The intestines are situated 
■in the cavity of the abdomen, mid are 
divided info the small and large, which 
have, besides their size, other circum¬ 
stances of distinction. The small intes¬ 
tines are supplied internally with folds, 
called vah'utef ronnivtnhs, and have no 
bauds on their external surface. The large, 
intestine* have no folds internally ; an* sup¬ 
plied externally with three strong mu*culftr 
bands, which run parallel upon life sin lace, 
mid give the intestines a sweated appear¬ 
ance ; they have also small tatty append¬ 
ages. called ajijn ndicula <pijiloiat Tin* 

’first portion of the intestinal tube, for 
alHiiu the extent of twelve lingers’ Ineadth, 
i* called the duodtnum ; it lie* m the epi¬ 
gastric region, make* three turnings, and, 
between the first and second flexure, re¬ 
ceive*. In a common opening, the pancre¬ 
atic duct, and the ductus rtmmunis ehub- 
dorhus. It is m this portion of the intes¬ 
tines that chy htieaUou is chiefly perforuc'd. 
The remaining portion of tin* *mall in¬ 
testines is distui!'ui*hed In an ijiiagmaiy 
di\i*ioii into l)w jejunum and ihtim. Tin* 
j'jnavm , which commences where tin* iln- 
ud’iivm end*, is situated in the omhiltcal 
region, and i* mostly found empty ; lienee, 
its name: n i> eveiy when* covered with 
red vessels, and, about :.u liom and a half 
atiej a meal, with distended lacteal*.— 
The ilium oreiii'.e*th< hypog.i*tiie n*gi«tii 
and the pelv>-, i* of a m<>ie pallid color 
than thr* former, and a t inmate* In a trati'- 
verse opening into tin laige intestine*, 
winch i* called the calv> of the iUum,ralv> 
of Uu rtinun. <>r the ndvi of Tiil/uus. 
The beginning of the large intestines i* 
firmly tied down in the right iliac region, 
and, lor the extent of about limr lingers’ 
breadth, is called rlie ret nun, having ad 
liering to it a worm-like process, called 
the vrucissus rari ve rmiformis, or nppui- 
dindn aid vt rmiformis. Tin* great intes¬ 
tine then takes tiie'rJame of colon, ascend* 
towards the liver, passes across the abdo¬ 
men. under the stomach, to the left side, 
where it is contorted like the letter S, and 
descends to the pelvis; heiffe it is divided,, 
in this course, mtu the ascending narliun, 
tli v transitisc arch, nud the sigmoiafnurc. 
Wiien it has reached the pelvis„il is called 
the yrtuiH, from whence it proceeds in a 
straight line to the anus. The intestinal 
canal is composed of three membranes, or 
coats; a common one from l\iv peritoneum, 
a muscular crial, and a villous coat, the villi 
being formed of the fine terminations of 
arteries and nerves, and the origins of lac- 
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teals anil lymphatics. The intestines are 
connected to the body by the mesentery; 
the duodenum has also a jteculiar connect¬ 
ing cellular substance, as have likewise 
tire colon and rectum, by whose means 
the former is firmly accreted to the back, 
thee don to the kidneys, and the latter ro 
the os com/gia, and, in women, to the 
Vagina. Inc remaining portion of the 
tube is loose in the cavity of the abdomen. 
’ Tin* arteries of this canal are branches of 
tlw superior and inferior mtai ntcYu, and tin* 
duodenal? The veins evacuate their blood 
into tin* row porta. The nerves are 
branches of the eighth pair and intern >s- 
tals. The lacteal vessels winch originate 
principally from die jijumtm , proceed to 
the glands in the mesentery. 

1movation, m music, relates both to 
the consonance and to the strength or 
weakness of sounds. Intonation not only 
includes the act yf tuning, lull the giving 
to the tones of the \oiee or instrument 
* that occasional impulse, swell and de- 
eicase, on w Inch, hi a great me.Mne, all 
expression depends. A good intonation i» 
one of the tii't qualifications m the higher 
walks of* execution.—In church humc* 
those antiphoiiies are railed intonations, 
which air first sung by the priest, and 
then lespoudcd by the chon or the con¬ 
gregation : also the short sentence, most¬ 
ly taken limn the Bible, which do* minis¬ 
ter sings brlbrr the collect, and winch is 
responded by the choir m community. 
*Sueh arc the Gloria pj. v.l. “The Lord l>« 
with you,'’ \e. 

IvroxicvTio.v ; the state produced by 
the excessive Use of aleoliolie liipilds. It 
Himes on gradually, and several stages 
may he noticed m its progress. The iimt 
is tiie eonditjon expressed by the phrase 
wanned with wine. In this stage, the rir- 
eulatioii of the blood becomes somewhat 
more rapid, and all the functions of the 
body are exercised with more freedom. 
'I’lie excitement, however, i< uot so great 
as to produce u surcharge of blood in the 
head or lungs. In this suite, some of the 
powers of the soul seem to act more freely; 
the consciousness is not yet attacked; 
the fancy is iinht* lively ; the feeling of 
strength and courage is increased. In 
the second stage, the effect on the bruin is 
inoit* decided. The peculiarities of eliai - 
acter, the faults of temperament which, 
in Ins sober moments, the individual could 
control and conceal, manifest themselves 
without reserve ; the secret thoughts arc 
disclosed, and the sense of propriety is 
lost. In the next degree, consciousness is 
still more weakened; the balance of the 
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liody cannot lie kept, and dizziness attacks* 
the brain. In the next decree, the soul is 
overwhelmed fit the tumult of animal ex¬ 
citement; consekmsness is extinguished; 
the lips utter nothing but au incoherent 
babble; the face becomes of a glowing 
red; the eyes are protruded; sweat streams 
from the yores; and the victim of intoxi¬ 
cation tails into a sleep resembling the 
stii|Mir of apoplexy. ‘(For some further 
remarks on this subject, see the article 
Ttnijgeranet .) 

lvmf.M hmv.nt ; any work that fortifies 
a [tost against the attack of an enemy. 
The word is generally used to denote a 
ditch or trench with a parajiet. Intrench- 
tnents are sometimes made of fhscines 
with earth thrown over them, of gabion.', 
hogsheads, or hags tilled with earth, to 
cover the men from the enemy's fire. (See 
lletn ui'hnu nt.) 

JvrRioiK; an assemblage of events or 
circumstance**, occurring m an allair. and 
perjilexmg the persons concerned m it. 
In this -* ii'C, it i- ii'Cil to signify the no¬ 
dus ( ,r pint of a play or romance, nr that 
point vvher* !'i ijit- principal eharaeters ure 
nio*t emlninisst-d through artifice and op¬ 
position. or unfortunate accioetits and cir¬ 
cumstances, 

Imi.oibo. a passage of the filth vox 
of the -Lid Psalm. with which the Catho¬ 
lic priest, at tile foot of the altar, after hav¬ 
ing made the sign of th • eioss, begins the 
mass; w hereupon the s’ervitor aiiswers with 
the tvst of the verse. after which the wjm|e 
Psalm i- recited alternately by tlic pnesi 
;uid the servitor. In masses for the dead, 
and during Passion week, the Psalm is 
not pronouneed. 

l.vrt lnexdiom the Latin intneor. I look 
steadfastly at, gaze upon; in German philos¬ 
ophy. .'bi.«/iuiiioig.)would mean, according 
to its cty mology. in its narrowest sense, an 
image in the mind, acquired directly by the 
sense of sight. In the English use of the 
word, it is confined to mental perception, 
and signifies tlic act whereby the mind poi- 
eeivesjho agreement or disagreentenf of 
two ideas, immediately by themselves, 
without the intervention of any other; m 
which ease, the nn*id perceives the truth, 
as the eye does the light, merely by being 
directed' toft-unis it. Tims the mind per¬ 
ceives that vv lute is not black, that three 
are more than two, and equal to one and 
two. This part of jmovv ledge, says Locke, 
is irresistible, and, like the sunshine, forces 
itself immediately to he perceived, as soon 
as ever the mimi turns its view that way. 
If is on this intuition that all the certainty 
end evidence of our other knowledge tie- 
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pend; this certainty every one finds to be 
so great, that he cannot imagine,' and there¬ 
fore cannot require, a greater. The Ger¬ 
man Ansckauvuifr, which literally signifies 
the same as intuition, is used to signify any 
notion directly presented by an object of 
sense. The transcendental philosophy ac¬ 
knowledges also intuitions vvhicty live in us 
(distinct from ideas obtained by reasoning), 
in consequence ofthr direct perception of 
1 the internal sense, as the intuition of the' 
Divine. Kant distinguishes empiric in¬ 
tuitions (those conveyed by the senses 
from external objects), and pun* intuitions 
(reine Ansrhaunngen ), or inruitious n priori, 
• which arc the basis of flic former; for in¬ 
stance, spare and time : as nothing can la* 
perceived by our senses except either in 
space or time, our notions of these must 
precede the empiric intuitions. 

Invalids : soldiers and officers, who are 
disabled for foreign .service by wounds, 
disease or age, and who are generally 
maintained for lift*, in public establishments 
f hospitals), at the public expense. The 
Athenians had a law, providing for the 
public, maintenance of persons disabled in 
war. The Romans also made some, though 
small, provision for invalids. At a later 
jicriod, they were taken < .ire of in the mon¬ 
asteries. Philip Augustus of France first 
formed the plan of an hospital for invalids, 
lint, ns pope Innocent 111 would not jkt- 
mi: tins institution to be placed under the 
direction of the bishop, tile king relinquish¬ 
ed the plan. Louis XIV was tin* fust who 
caffted this design into execution. Be¬ 
tween ]fi7l anil lt>78. he erected a splen¬ 
did hospital at Paris, in the. suburb of 
Sr. Germain. A church, a department for 
the sick, a governor, anti other officers, are 
. attached to it. Guards an stationed, and 
all other forms observed which an; cus¬ 
tomary in fortified posts. A soldier mis' 
have served ten years, to lie received 
into this fiospital on account of poverty or 
infirmity'. The invalids who mount guard 
an. the only ones who liear arms. Tlus 
institution suffered very much at the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution; but, during 
the imperial government, it was put in a 
better condition than qyer. The architect 
of the hospital was Bruant. It is compos¬ 
ed of five courts surrounded by buildings. 
A vast esplanade, Isirdt red by rows of 
tree.-, and decorated with a fountain, gives 
the principal facade , towanls the Seine, a 
noble perspective. The hotel lias a libra¬ 
ry of 20,000 volumes; it is capable of con¬ 
taining 7000 men, und is governed by a 
marshal of France. The church is con¬ 
sidered a ihef-tTauvre of French architee- 
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turn; its dome supports a lantern, which 
is surmounted by a cross <‘108 feet high. 
From the dome wore formerly suspended 
f 3000 colors, taken from different nations; 
but they were taken down and burnt by 
the invalids, at the time wlicn the. allies 
entered Paris, that they might not bo re¬ 
taken. Works in statuury and pointing, 
by Lufbsso, Boullongne, Coyiwl, Coustou, 
Ooysevox, &c., adorn the ceilings, niches, 
and oiherparts of the buildings. Frederic 
the Great, in 1748, built the hospital-at 
Berlin, with the inscription Lain, rt inpir- 
to miiiti. Tile British murine hospital, at 
Greenwich, is the first institution of this 
kind. 

I m ention, in science, is distinguished 
from disrorert/. as implying more creative 
combining power, and generally signifies 
tin* application of a discovery to a certain 
purpose. But the distinction is often very, 
nice, and it is difficult, in many ruses, to 
say which word is most suitable. Every 
invention includes a discovery. When 
Archimedesexultingly exclaimed, E<> m (l 
have found it), after he had discovered, in 
the bath, that lus- Imdy, in the fluid, dis¬ 
placed an amount equal to its ovvli bulk, he 
(kurort rt d ; but lie invented when he appli¬ 
ed the hydrostatic law, thus discovered, to 
determining the siientie gravity of different 
substances. Inventions owe their origin, as 
discoveries do, either to chance, to some 
happy idea suddenly striking the mind, orm 
patient reflection and exjMrimiTit. Many 
inventions belong »o the two former heads,* 
Of the third da>s of inventions, late yearn 
afford many instance-, owing to the great 
attention v h>h has l*een paid to the nat¬ 
ural sciences. As mail, in modern time,-, 
is always inclined to consider that which 
i- nearest him the most important, lie gen- 
( rally considers the inventions of his ag>“ 
a- far surpassing those of'other times; but 
the -tudy of history teaches us more 
modesty. The invention of the screw, 
of the wheel, of the rudder, of the double 
pulley, may be coni]Hired with any moderqi 
inventions in mechanical science, auif 
could not, moreover, have been struck out 
at once by chance. The histoiy of i»- 
vontions i- one of the most interesting 
branches of historical sciences, exhibiting, 
in a sinking light, the stages of progress 
and decline in human uctiv ity, and. the 
great variety of motives which* have actu¬ 
ated different ages. G. Oh. A. Busch has 
published a Manual of Inventions, lii v ols., 
(Eisenach, 1802 to 1823, in German)., 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions (Leip- 
sio, 1780—1805) has been translated into’. 
English, 3 vols. 
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Invention ok the Cross. The Ro- 
•liiiii Catholic church coldimfcs a feast, 
.Mayiu honor ol' the limling of the 
cross on which Glirist was executed. The 
search was made hy the order of St. Hel- 1 
cua, mother of the emperor Constantine, 
A. I). iRIfi, ami the cross was stud to Jiave 
been found under the ruins of (Calvary. 
Tin-story is told liy St. Cyril. 

I version (from the Latin), literally, 
* hiniimr in, is a word vnrinu>ly iimnI. In 
grammar, it is roiirrudiMinguished from 
'•tHUthitfiitm, and meatistht arrangement of 
words according to rJo* ordi r in which the 
id ’as follow hi (lie writer’s mind, and not 
according to tin* usual grammatical con- 
sfriieiinn. 'fhe inversion i- regulated Ivy 
the oliject of the writer or .-peiiki i. 'i no 
Clench language i,-i the most routined m 
this respect, and ha- mcdi tie uatiiiul 
construction its lir-i law of ariaiigenc'lit. 

(licek and Latin, oj. the cnn'iiuy, 
.11 < extremely fn e ill tile u e ot mvci-.nli, 
and, inidei cerlam cirrnm-lauices, c,m 
u-v ahuo-t any oi.lei of Word-. * r Che 
Cerman i»s noi ,-o five as tin (j’r**tk, out 
much’ freer than the Fn-ncli. Imei-ion 
-cem- n.-ec—ary lor the pnfn-non of a 
language, though it lead-to many ah uu- 
n. II-- from good sen-e. a ligui 1 - in 

rhetoric, invviMon is used to il.ivct tin- al- 
n titioii to a particular point, without 
••hanging the meaning, tor instance, 

■ !Wy peace I give to youfoi ‘The palm of 
. ictory Jie mhiii hath gained, tlie liuihful 
■•.ariior.’—Two immhei-, jioweisoi iju.m- 
iiic-aic said to lie in ail inverse pmpoi- 
mii, if one diminishes as the otlier m- 
n cases, for instance, the licet ness and the 
power of a horse aie in an inverted pro- 
poi lion.— The term is also used, in tac¬ 
tics. to denote the disordered arrangement 
of a liatl.ihon, when the platoons composing 
it stand m a reversed order. When the pla¬ 
t-ion which usually stands on the extreme 
right becomes, hy a muno‘uvre,the extreme 
fell, the second platoon from the right be¬ 
coming the second from the left, and so 
on, then the man who before stood at the 
right extremity'of the platoon should prop¬ 
erly stand at (lie left : hut if, instead of so 
doing,, lie still «lanils at the right, the po¬ 
sition of the battalion is inverted. In the 
iolJoxCiug senes, 

8 * 7 . <5 , p » 4 M 2 1 

r »/. p\n . wj»i l\k .i|/i r! r i \<t i j/ 1 a, 

let a, r, r, g*. », /, m, //, he the men on the 
right of their respective platoons when 
the battalion stands lvgulurly drawn up: 
then flip following onler would represent 
Our Imtt&hoii inverted, tints: 
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,1 2 3 ‘ 4 5 G 7 • 8 

’ b....a\J... <\Ji\h. . /|p. n\ ( j 

Here platoon 1 steals on the left wing, yet 
a stands on flic riglit of hw platoon, lit 
both cases, (lie line i* supposed to face the 
same way. 

Investiture, in the feudal law, was the 
open delivery? of a feud by a lord to his 
vassal, thus,' hy external prortf, aflordjng 
evidence of property. To use the won's 
of •lilackstoue, ‘‘ Investitures, in tin i 
original rise, wore probably' intended m 
demonstrate, in conquered countries, the. 
actual possession of tin- lord, and th.-c h>- 
did not grant a Imre litigious right, hut ft 
pun-cable and linn jmssession. At a time 
wl.eu. vvrimer vvn- seldom pmetired, a 
mere oral gift, at a distance from the spur 
lli.it wit* given, was not likely to he long 
oi m i-muiely ivtmned m the mcmoiy o' 
bystander- who vv»-r : very littk* inTcn r-v d 
ii: du grant."’ I'm tin- reason, im.-n- 
tlll-e Wits j>elloimi‘l! by the pre-cnfnU<UJ 
< f -nine sy mho! to ilu- person invested, as 
si brunch of a m-e. iN. c. In the pr.m* iw 
church, alb" 'the election of a la-hop, ,u-d 
hi- consi-cration, the eaily (‘hri-tiuii 
peror-- claimed a nglit of < oiitiini itaa. 
Tiie (iotliic and Lomhiud king-i,-xeic- ,! 
theme pmilege. In tin- 1’iench mon- 
arehy.tln- *d» rm mgnms .-slfeeted the Mill 
greater powu of liiiect nomination, ami 
tin ir control vvii- supported by mean* 
iig.iin-t which the clAirch v>u- wholly tn- 
ade(|imte to c,nit;"id. 'Me- c.-t.itet^pnl 
honois which rompo-’ .1 t.u- occli >ia-tic„l 
tei)j|>or,-ihtus, woe coti-iifcivd to partake 
of the nature of fiefs, mid tln-ndine to re¬ 
quire simil.u inve-timie from the lord. 
Chiulotnagne is sod to haw* introduced 
tins practice, and to have invested tin; . 
newly consecrated hi-hop by placing a 
ring and crosier in lus tail ids. triatian, 
indeed (tli.itinrt. ill, cap.. htritinu.i\ direct¬ 
ly allirms tliat pope Adiian positively con¬ 
ceded to the empiToi the power of elect¬ 
ing, even to tin-papacy, in 774 :hut neither 
Hginhard nor any other eoniemjiorai-y 
writer mentions this fn-t. The custom, ’ 
however, cxi-led, nor does u appear to 
have lieeu objected to or opposed during 
the lapse of two centimes horn lus reign. 
The dis-onWly stale of Italy, which suc¬ 
ceeded the death of ('haileiuagiie, fit*-, 
qiicnlly lut.-rrupti-d the exercise of this 
right hy the (‘arlvvingians; but even so 
late as 1017, when the empire had passed 
to another line, Ib-ury HI received an ex¬ 
plicit admission of his prerogative, and 
repeatedly used it. The investiture in the 
leaser sees folio wed‘as a mutter ot" course 
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Alexander II issued a decree against lay 
investiture in general, which was revived 
hy Gregory VJI (Hildebrand^ who, having 
succeeded in annulling the prerogative of 
’the emperors to nominate or confirm 
popes, sought to disjoin entirely the eccle¬ 
siastical from the civil rule.' lie complmn- 
. ed loudly of the humiliation to \\hicli the 
church was subjected hy dependence, upon 
the patronage of Inymcn, and condemned 
with far more reason the mercenary and si- 
moniacal exactions, which erelcsiastie.^siif- 
fererl from temporal princes as th«* price 
of the lienehcos which they conferred. 
In the council of the Lateral! m l (»S0, he de¬ 
clared that no bishop or abbot, submitting 
•to lay investiture, should he eonsidered a 
prelate. The convulsions which follow¬ 
ed engendered tlie Guelf and Ghilielme 
tactions (see Vvdf ), and deluged Italy 
with blood for a long series of years ; ti»r 
the struggle eommeneud hy Gregory with 
Henry IV was zealously continued hy his 
successor-, among whom rrhati 11 and 
Paschal 11 especially distinguished them¬ 
selves. ft was not, however, until the 
ptqmcy of falivtus II, in H22, that the 
question was terminated, ns it ap|>ears, ma¬ 
terially to the. advantage of the holv s<-e. 
By a concordat then arnuigcd at Worm', 
Henry V* resigned for ever .ill pietenee to 
invest bishops bv the ring andivo-iei, and 
lecognised the freedom of election-: the 
new bishop, however, was to receive Ins 
temporalities by tin: sceptre, in Fiance. 

under tin papacy of Hildebrand, the 
right of investiture doe- not appear to 
hate been made a subject of open quarrel. 
In spite of the protests of the holy -ee, 
the kings exercised the power, hut at 
length relinquished the presentation of the 
, ring and crosier, and contented themselves 
with conferring investiture by a wrie.on 
liisiminent, or orally, upon which ihey 
were let! an peaceable possession of the 
j>o\ver. But in England, Paschal II was 
engaged in a contest little less fierce than 
that which he 'maintained with the empe¬ 
ror. Anselm, th«* primate, refused to do 
homage to Henry I for his see. Tlickuig 
seems to have asserted an unquahtied 
right of investiture, which the pope, who 
was appealed to, as unqualifiedly denied. 
After a jiretraeted struggle, and continued 
threat- of excommunication, the contro¬ 
versy ended in England, a- it did udei- 
vvardsm Germany, hy compromise. Pas- 
, dial offered to concede the objections 
against homage, provided Henry would 
forego the ceremony of investiture. ' To 
g this he agreed. 

In vocavit ; the first Sunday in Lent, so 


called because the primitive church began 
their worship, on that day, with the words 
of the ‘Jlst Psalm, 15th verse, Invoravit 
me et exaudiam nun. It is also called 
Quadragesima, or the 40th day, because it 
"is 40 days liefore Good 'Friday, the day 
when Lent ends. 

Unvoice ; an uceounl, in writing, of 
the particulars of merchandise, with their 
value, custom, charges, Ac., transmitted 
hy one merchant to another in a distant 
country. 

Involution, in mathematics; ihr rai-ing 
of a quantity from its rent to any power 
assigned. Thus'.2X2X2-—K Here 6, the 
third power of 2, is found by involution. 
By continuing the process, we can obtain 
any' power of 2, and so with other num¬ 
bers. 

lo; daughter of Inacluis (according to 
some, of \igtis Panoptes) and Peitho;uc- 
coidiug to others, of lastis and Leiieane. 
Jupiti r fell in love with her. At fast, she 
would not listen to his wishes; hut, being 
cm eloped by him with a thick cloud, she 
y added herself to hi- embraces. .1 imo, not¬ 
withstanding, perceived the infidelity of bet 
husband, and resolved to he revenged on 
both. Jupiter, lo protect To from the jeal¬ 
ousy of’ Juno, changed hoi into a beauti-- 
ful while la iter. Juno was not deceived, 
and begged the hcil'T oi her husband. 
Appivla mlmg no i vd. he granted her re¬ 
quest: hot she immediately placid tt un- 
dei the custody of the hundred-eyed 
Argus. Jupii'-r imw regretted that lie iiad 
eonqilieil w.tli hei reque-t, but it was too 
late ; i.c tbeiefore sent .Mercury to kill 
Argil-, and -et lo at libeity. This com- 
iiii-.siiill Mercury successfully executed, 
having lulled the watchful \igtts to sleep 
In playing on the flute; but at the mo¬ 
ment when lo thought lier-elf again at 
liberty, the jealous Juiio atlheled her with 
madness, and persecuted her, without a 
moment’s ie-t, through the world. She 
sprang into the Ionian sen, reached Illy r-' 
ia. passed the ificuius, wont tlnoiigh 
Thrace, swam over tins Thrackm Bospho- 
rus to A-ia, pa—ed tlirougli Scythia, over 
(’aueasus, and eainc at length to Egypt. 
She found Prometheus iy, the Caucasian 
mountains, who comforted her,and show¬ 
ed her the wuy she must take. This way * 
is described at length in (ho “ PromeiluMis” 
of yF.sehylu.s. Her suftcriugrt ended in 
Egypt. Here she regained her original 
form, and bore Epaplms, tlie son of Jupi¬ 
ter. At the instigation of Juno, the Gn- 
retes eoneealed the, child, and, were, in 
consequence, struck with lightning hy 
Jupitcr. Alter a long search, lo found her 
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son in Syria, and returned with ■ him to 
Egypt, where she married the king, Tel¬ 
egrams. Site was deified, and, according 
to some authorities, was the goddess whom 
the Egyptians worshipped under die name 
of Isis. 

Iodine (from i&fois, vioalaceus, in allusion 
to the lieautiflil violet color of its vapor) 
is the name of an uudeeompoiuidcd prin¬ 
ciple or element in eliemistrj. It liail 
. escaped the oliservntioii of chemists until 
'1812, when a manufacturer of salt-petre, at 
ftms, detected it in the ashes of sea-needs, 
in the following manner. In evaporating 
the ley from these ashes, to procure the 
carbonate of soda which they contain, lie 
noticed that the metallic vessels, wph 
which lie operated, were powerfully cor¬ 
roded, and that the corrosion was increas¬ 
ed as the rapior became more concen¬ 
trated. ilav liter at hand, one da}, a Itoltle 
of sulphuric acid, he added some of it to 
a portion of the mother- watei, and w as sur¬ 
prised to M>e a rich violet v.qior disengaged; 
tiiis vapor was the iodine, lie rTT oner 
communicated the observation to 31. < 'h - 
incut Delormes, who set about collecting 
some of the vapor, and, idler examining 
its leading properties, announced it to the 
royal institute of France as a new hod}. 
Its real nutur • was -0011 af'.r unfolded 
through the accurate researches of (Jav- 

I. tissue and sir H. Davy. Its liiston prov¬ 
ed singularly interesting in modify ing the 
then pievailing them} of rlienu-trv. Sii 

II. Dav} had, a few years previously, pro¬ 

mulgated the new theory of chlorine, 
which was still received with suspicion 
among chemists. 'Hie strong analogies, 
however, between this substance and 
chlorine, hi tlieii relations to combustibles, 
—both bodies forming compounds by mut¬ 
ing with them, similar to acids containing 
oxygen, or oxides,—were conceived to give 
great weight to the x'iews of sir II. Davy, 
and operated completely to overthrow the 
erroneous h} pothesis <d’ oxygenation, in- 
veiitnd h} Lavoisier. Its investigation, 
therefore, may be said to have formed a 
new era in chemistry. The physical 
properties of iodine are as follow : It is a 
soli, triable, opaque solid, of a bluish-black 
color, with a ’metallic lustre, usual]} in 
scales, hut sometimes m distinct crystals 
of the form of rhomboids or rhoiuhoidul 
tables, referable to an octahedron, with a 
rhombic base as their primary form ; its 
specific gravity is It possesses an 

odor somewhat analogous to that of chlo- 
rine. It is a non-conductor of electricity, 
mid possesses in an eminent degree the elec¬ 
trical properties of oxygen and chlorine. 


Iodine enters into fusion at 295° Falir., 
and boils at 347°; but when moisture is 
present, it af hlimes rapidly at a tempera¬ 
ture considerably below 212°, and gives rise 
to a dense vapor of the usual violet hue. 
It is scarcely at ail soluble m water, hut is 
readily taken up by alcohol and ether, to 
which (j imparts a reddish-brown color. 
It extinguishes vegetable colors, hut with 
less energy than chlorine. It not 
inflammable Its range of affinity for 
other bodies is very extensive ; the most 
important compounds it forms with these 
we shall describe after alluding to its 
natural state' and preparation. It exists 
most abundantly in the various species off 
file Us. which form the greatest part of the 
sea-weeds of our const ; it also occurs in 
the sponge, and in the coverings of many 
molluscous animals, and has been found in 
a great number of mineral waters, as 
those of Sal/, in Piedmont, Saratoga in 
New York, <Y.r., and more recently has 
been detected in some silver ores lrom 
Mexico, and in an ore of zinc from T'ppei 
Silesia. Hut it is from the incinerated sea¬ 
weed or kelp, tlinl the iodine, in largo 
quantities, is obtained. A* the soap-maii- 
ul'acturers are in the liai.it of obtaining 
tlieii soda fiom kelp, iodine inaj Ik: pro¬ 
cured, vciv economically, from the residu 
urns of tlieir operation, according to the 
process invented hv doctor Ere, which is 
as inflows: The brown iodic liquor of the 
soap-boiler, or the solution of kelp from 
which all the crWalh/able liigredi 
have liecn separated In conceiitratifin. is 
heated to about 23(E Eahr., poured into a 
large stone-ware basin,and saturated with 
diluted sidphuue acid. When cold, the 
liquor is filtered through woollen cloth ; 
and to ev cry 12 oz. (apothecaries' measure 1 
of it, is added 1000 grams of black oxide 
of manganese in powder. The mixture 
is put into a glass globe, or large matrass 
with a wide neck, over which a glassglobe 
is inverted, and heat is applied, which 
causes the iodine to sublime copiously, 
and to condense m the upper vessel. As 
soon as the balloon liecomcs vv arm, another 
is substitutiHi for it; and when the second 
Ikvouios heated, the first is again applied. 
The iodine is withdrawn from the globes 
by a little •warm water, which dissolves it 
very sparingly ; and rt is purified by un¬ 
dergoing a second sublimation. The test 
luade use of for tip' detection of iodine in 
any solution, when it is suspected to lie 
present, is starch, with which iodine has 
the property of uniting, anti of forming 
with it a eonipount},insoluble in cold 
water, w hich is recognised with certainty 
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by it* deep blue color. The solution 
should lie cold at the, time of adding the 
starch; and, ii' tlie color doe^not lieeome 
apparent simply on the addition (if the 
starch, a lew drops of sulphuric acid 
should he cautiously added, when, if nnj 
iodine is present, the blue color w ill make 
its appearance. 'This test is so exceed¬ 
ingly delicate,' that a liquid*, containing 
i , .r. l W7TT7 of its weight ol indin \ receives 
a lilqe tinge from a solution of starch.-- 
Eoiline has a powerful allii.iiv for h\,|ro- 
sren, which it takes from animal and veer- 
tahle suhstaiiees, m the same niamier a-* 
eliloriiie, and. unitiiur with it,forms hydti- 
odle and. Tlie Ibllowmg are tic methods 
for olitaunia' this and in the ga-,-oits and 
1,1 tin liquid state: Into a flask, to wloch 
a reruned tuhe is titled, dipping utidn a 
jar of nu n un, are introduced eight patts 
of ,iiii| out of pho'phoim, and to 

Tlie mixture a f w drop*, of wrier an add- 
i <i: tlie water w immediately d,-compos- < 1 ; 
t.'ie phospl' ims. -o-/uig it- o\xyen, tbins 
phosphoricacid, whit ' 1 tin- hydn-en eom- 
!< II " with The iodine. tli*t■ not 

v. c r pres"i,t in sutiici nt qit-.o\i\ to d.— 
s».h« tin* h\ilriodte arid, it pas-i - ov i m 
toe ais ■»U"-ta:i. anil e» colleen d o\i-r tic 
iir-roury. In enniner with ;.n. u -oink---. 

• ■r Mimes, like dii m'l.vtir ; • id .-111(1. lik* 
it. t <1 c its \eget-ihl*- i lui it is disini- 
‘..li'iicil, howeut, tiom that a< id, by tin- 
rupr-iior atliiuty po—< s-ed 1»\ chlorine f u 
iivorciii. in i oiisiu/iienee of winch, it’ 
cMgHic and Jivdriqdie a,-,d ate 

imiejlcd teyvlh'-r, the yellow color ot’ tic 
former disappear-, .aid the \ n»l-*t \ iporof 
i .dme makes it- appeal.nn e. whe h pm\e- 
t!,c iJet ompo-ition of th, hvdnodie ai-id 
In die ehlonne. If tic- decompo-iiiriiijs 
i oniplete, the \(-.-el will he wholly oei u- 
p,cd hy mmiat'c ticid ya-. To ohtaiii ll.e 
hy druidic acid in a liquid stale. w< hau- 
milt to coudiicl tin sra- tur.inyii w ,ti:, 
until it is fully changed with it ; or it in iy 
lie ohlamed by tiaiisiuitliii!! a cm lent of 
siilphureted hydrogen gas tliroiigli water 
in which iodine, in line jamah-)-, i- siis- 
p> ;i led. The iodine, liom a gn-uter nffm- 
»t\ for hydi-ogen than the sulpinn pos- 
si . ,i decomposes the sulpliiin-.teil liy- 
< ,n«t ii ; and hem e sulphur is set free, and 
’-x hm,lie add produced. Thd eoiisinu- 
t< ,e • i liidnodie acid is. 

Bi vo'uui,- II' uiigiil. 

iodine . . . . -TO .«.I“i 4 

Hydrogen . . 50. 1 

‘ ioo 

Th** solution of fiydriodte acid is easily 
decompiled. Thus, on exposure lo) 'a 


•few hours to the air, the oxygen of the 
atmosphere forms water with the hydro¬ 
gen of tlie acid, and liberates the iodine. 
Nitric mid sulphuric, acids likewise de¬ 
compose it by yielding oxygen, the form- r 
being converted into nitrons anri the Inti,-: 
into sulphurous acid. The free iodine 
heroines ohxioits on the application of 
the ahoie-mciitiotied test. The com¬ 
pounds of hydraulic acid with the saiii'm- 
hle liases umy lie easily tonm-d, either In, 
din-ct combination, or by acting on th- 
basis in water with iodine. Snlpham.:- 
and muriatic acids, as well ns .-ulphuteie,l 
hydrogen, produce no change on the In- 
drieilatis, at the usual temperature of the 
air. hut ehlonne, mine and eoneenli.i?- 
ed sulphune acid, instantly deeompos,' 
Them, and separate the iodine. The In 
dim,laics of potash and soda are the most 
inlei'-'t-n- of their nunilie,. Iieeause they 
die einef souiees of iodine ill natur. . 
Tie* latti.r salt is probably tfie one w i;ici* 
allien- lie- lodin ■ ohlamed liom kelp : 
wli.ie it i- ! i-lu\--l, tli.it it i- tin hydiii- 
ilate ,-l‘not.is'.i, whi-h i» ino-l genen : ,y 
tii'il,d III lllllieial springs. lb lie, li " 

lie--,•—n\ of adding sulphur!, acid to 
ie-i,!uil liquoi of the -'.‘'.p-iioil-T, to ord* j 
toproe;,., die i ullI,. wli'cli nquilV- 
he s, p-iratfrom its , omhui.it : -,ii w it 1 1 tli. 
alkali lo .Much it i- waited. the cot, 
dition of induo-lir acid; at: I jieroxideol 
maiican,-, is aUo added, m oid< i to }',- 
ci! ,t '* t* ■ l!u di-eiiii’e.isiioti of the liydtioil,.- 
acid.,- Iodine fa ms ii-id- al-o In iiiuiinj 
with oxyviM nod with , !il"iuio. \\ In-, 
ii is tirui-'.i.t into eontae' with proUmd, 
of clih-ime. immediate action ensues , :!„ 
cliloiinc of ,h - protoxide innT« - with one 
portion of iodine, and n- oxygin with 
tuiolliei, foimill” twoeompoi.:.d-. a to 1 .,- 
,i.le omugc-coloicd niaitii. tic r|iloiio,h- 
aei'l, and a while solid siih-t nee. win, 1. 
iedie aei !. loihe acid act- pow, ri’tilly o,; 
niliammahle .-iiliM.-ine,\\ itli ehanoal, 
sulphur, milmi. and similar combustibles, 
it loiiii- mixtuies which detonate when 
Jietited. It entei-s into combination with 
metallic oxidis, smug rise to sails called 
viilufvs. These compounds, like the eido- 
laK-s, yield pure oxygen by; heat, and d< f- > 
lairnile when thrown on hurnnig char¬ 
coal. Indie acid is decomposed by* sul- 
]iliurou-. phosphorous and liydriodic iu-jiIk, 
and by sulplmn-led hydrogen. 'Iodine, in 
eai li ease, js net at liberty, and may be 
detected, as usual, by starch. Chloi iodic 
acid, winch is also tiirined by simply im- 
Jin isiug drv iodine in chlorine gas. d< h- 
qiicsces in the open air, and dissolves 
\< rv freely in water. Its solution is \ery 
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sour to the taste ; and it reddoiuP vegetable' 
blues, but afterwards destroys thorn. It 
dors not unite with alkaline bases; in 
which respect it wants one of the charac¬ 
teristic*! of an acid, ami has hence been 
called by Gay-Lussac n chlnruk of iodine. 
Iodine unites with hitrogen, forming a 
•lark [rowder, which it* characterized, like 
chloride of nitrogen, by its evplosive 
property. In order to form it, iodine is 
"'put into a solution of ammonia ; the alkali 
M^decomposed ; its elements unite with 
dimrcnt portions of iodine, and thus 
cause the formation of lijdi iodic and and 
iodide of nitrogen. Iodine forms, with 
sulphur, a feeble compound, of a grayish- 
blaek color. With phosphorus, also, it 
combines with great rapidity at common 
tcnqieratiin's, attended with the emergence 
of heat. It manifests little disposition to 
combine with metallic oxides: but it lias 
a strong attraction for the pure metal-, 
producing compounds which are called 
iodurets, or iodides. The iodide's of lead, 
copper, bismuth, silver and mercury. are 
insoluble in water, while the iodides of the 
vety oxidizable metals are soluble in that 
liquid. If we nu\ a li}driodate with the 
metallic solutions, all the metals which do 
not decompose w.mr will gi\o precipi¬ 
tates, while those which decompose that 
liquid Will give none. Iodine, besides 
being employed for philosophical illus¬ 
tration, js used in the arts, for pigments, 
dyes and niedieuie. The proto-ioduret 
of mercury is used in England as a 
substitute lor vermilion, m the 1 piepara- 
tion of paper-hangings ; and a com¬ 
pound of hydnodate of pntassu tin, iodate 
of potassa 2, ami loduivt of mercury 33, 
is employed in printing calico. The 
tincture of iodine, 18 grs. to 1 o/. of alco¬ 
hol, is a powerful reined} in the goitre 
' and other glandular diseases; hut it is 
so violent in its action on the system as to 
require great caution m its administration. 
Tin* Jiydriodate of potash, or of soda, is 
also applied to medical uses ; and it is 
itifi*m*d, that the efficacy of many mineral 
springs, in certain diseases, is owing to 
tlie presence of one or the other of these 
salts. * 

lotjAUS. (?*ee Pmtisilaus,) . 

Ioi!k. (See Hercules.) 

Irti.tTK, 1'oitmKKiTF, or DiennoiTt, is 
an earth} mineral, eommonly massive, 
though sometimes crystallized in six or 
twelve-sided prisms, with indistinct cleav¬ 
ages, parallel to the sides of a six-sided 
prism, which is considered as its primary 
form ; lustre, vitreous; color, various 
shades of blue, generally inclining to 


Mark; streak, white; transparent or trans¬ 
lucent; bluaL if viewed ’in the. direction 
of the axis; yellowish gray, perpendicular 
to it; hardness' the same as that of quart/; 
specific gravity, 2.583. It consists, accord¬ 
ing to Stromeyer, of 

Silit'%. 48.538 

’ Aluiiline, *. 31.730 ' 

Magnesia, , . . % .11,305 

Oxide of iron,. .'. 5.080 

Oxide of manganese,. 0.702 

Water, or loss,. 1.1*48 

Before the blowp'qie, it melts in a good 
heat, but with difficulty, and only on it* 
edges, into a glass not inferior to the min¬ 
eral, either in color or traiisjmrenc}. It 
occurs in aggregated crystals, with garnet, 
quartz, &<\, at Calm de Gatu in Spain. A 
variety found in Bavaria, *at Bodenmais, 
which is generally massive, resembling 
quartz, ami imbedded in iron pyrites, has 
been called peliom. Handsome blue crys¬ 
tals of this sjM-eies, found at Onjertvi in 
Fmhmd, have been called stcinheilitr. in 
honor of count iSteiuheil. The sapphire 
d'eau of jew . Hers is a transparent variety 
of the present species from * ’ey Ion. 

lux: a sou of Xutlius and Cn u-y, 
daughter of Ereehtheu-, who mariad 
lichee, the daughter of 8elinus* knm ut 
-Egiale. He succeeded to the throne of 
his father-in-law, and built a city, wind 
lie railed lit lice, on account of ins will. 
His subjects, from him, received the naj^jc 
of lonians, and the country that of idiua. 
(See Ionia us.) —A tragic poet ofChtos. who 
flourished about the 82d Olympiad. His 
tragedies were represented at Athens, 
where they met with universal applause, 
lie is mentioned and greatly commended 
by Aristophanes and Atheiueiis, Ar.—A 
native of Ephesus, introduced in Plato's 
dialogues as reasoning with Siavrati s. 
lox v. (Sec leolmkill.) 

Ioma ; the nneient name of Aeiiaia 
(lienee the Ionian sea and Ionian islands}. 
By Ionia is generally understood that dis¬ 
trict of Asm Minor, where the Ioniums 
from Attica settled, about 1050 B. f. 
This beautiful arid fertile country extend¬ 
ed from the river Hennus to tin* IMrean- 
der, along*the shore of the /Egoan sea, 
opposite the islands of Svimos and Chios, 
and was boutuled by C’nria, iEofia and 
Ly dia. Commerce, navigation and agri¬ 
culture early rendered it wealthy ami 
flourishing, as is proved by tin* great iiuiii- 
ber of populous cities it contained, among 
wliieh the most inqwrtaut were Ephesus 
(the chief place), Smyrna, Clazomena*, 
Erythra, Colophon and Miletus. Tliese 
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free cities formed the Ionian leugu<\ Inn 
Civpsus, and afters arris 1*\ rtin, tmuJo 
them tributaries. They remained subject 
to the Persians until they Veovcred tfioir 
iiidejVndi'tiee by die assistance of tin* 
Athenians and uiaedirmouians. after Inn - 
tup previously made an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt, during the reign of DariusHlystus* 
pes. They were again subjected, and 
again delivered by \loxandcr the (heat. 
Ionia, at a later period. heeiune a Honing 
province, and was totally dev .istutcd* by 
the Saracens, so that f*vv ve.-tiar? of its 
ancient eivif/aMon r-'itnin. The Ionian* 
were consider 'd elbnunai** and voluptu¬ 
ous. hut. at the satin tunc, highly amiable. 
Their dialect partook of their chat act i 
{Set' Ionian hinloct.) Tne arts and *oi- 
t'liet's flourish**! in this happy country, 
particularly those which eetitnh H“ to eui- 
hellish lilt 1 . Til'* Asiatic Gn-cks ht'came 
the teachers and examples of the Euro¬ 
pean Greeks. Homer tin* pne». \pcllrs 
and Parrliastiis ;li>‘ paititer-i. were Ionian*. 
The Iotnc enlmun poi\fs the d» lieacy of 
their taste. (See . Initilt" I art. Ionian Phi¬ 
losophy, and Ionian 11 \ 

Iomw Dialkct: oil ufiheGreikdi;:- 
lect*,the softest efail,on n ’eoont tiftiie Lrg-* 
proportion of tin* vow • 1-<o i! ■ consonants 
(set- the article Cunsonanl,, which vas 
particularly spoken in tl.e (in f‘k coloni •* 
in Asia Minor raid on tht' islands of the 
Vrclupelajro. It is divided mio the old 
itul new. In the fbr.te Homer and 
JJeSiod w tote. It urig'iiully infli-ied liltl", 
or not at all. from the old Vine. Tlie 
new Ionian ongint*:ei: alter the loinuns 
had more niteicoor-e witJi the ot!t.•? tills 
and planted colonies, \nacteuii, Herod¬ 
otus and Hippoer«it**s wrote m this di .- 
Jeet. (Sc" Crr-k Ijtnguuitf, und“r lie- 
head of Gram, and Dial-it.) 

Iom.v.v Islanus ; a icpulili- m the 
South of Europe, under the tiroteel mu of 
Great Britain, situated in the Ionian sea, 
along the western con-t of Greeeo and 
\lbatiia. Tlie state is often called the 
R<public ofthr Stern Islands , on account 
of the seven chief islands of which it is 
crirnpowd, viz., Corfu, J’axos, Santa Mau¬ 
ra, Thiaki or Ithucn, and (Vphnlouiu, ly¬ 
ing west of the gulf of Lepattfo; Zai.te, 
n« ir the. weslern shore of the lMoiva: and 
Cerigo, to the south-east of the same pen- ■ 
insula. The. other islands and islets of 
this little state are Mefl era, Funo, Kamo- 
traki, Ami-Paxos, Calamus, Meganesi and 
Cerigotto, which is the most southern and 
most eastern point of the republic, in d5 u off 
tut. N., and 2!P 17' Ion. E. Merlera, in Hi) 0 
??’ iat. N-, is the moat northern, und Fane, 


in IIInn. E„ the most western point. 
Most of the inluihitants of the ]oi..cii 
islands are of Greek origin. A n ttstis, u 
1814, gave a population of 218JH.0: M 
present, ii-amounts to about \!27,(1(><\ of 
whom about 8000 are Italians, and 7tti/d 
Jews. r riiere are also some English 
there. 'I’lie inhabitants an in gcuctal su¬ 
perstitious. and their moral" are lav 1 "in.! 
of late, the language spoken hero vva- a 
corrupt Italian, hut modem Gretk nov* 
prevails. The English and Greek mid'"' 
itauts have little intercourse, notwid. 
standing the etforts of the English govein- 
nii'iif. In 1^28, there vc’iv ‘Ji* schools ot 
mutual instruction, a college, and a mu 
vcr*m, founded m 182:1.—Tin* coast-, nl 
tl.e inlands are rugged, the surface uneven, 
containing a timuher of barren rocks and 
some high lulls, mterspi r.-evl with ti-rtil ■ 
phuns amt valley’s. The climate is very 
nnlil. hut s'.ii.jevi to sudden eliangi'Pie' 
privdininii- aie corn. vim-., fiives, cm- 
l, ot <, eottnu, honey. wax, \ i. \ mes and 

olives t!*r:n the clnef som-v of ii'ieotm* 
to the iiilinhitauis. In 1825, ihe export, 
amounted to about »<)(>. The cut 

rants und -mall dried grajM** are expoti' i' 
m large i|uantities. Since 1815, this M Ue 
ha* toimed an aristocratic governin'to. 
under the name of the -1 nitH lom.rt 
Unmls, under the pioteeiion of (heat 
Britain, aii<h’ntirelv dependent on 1 i<t. A 
coosiitutiou was granted hy Great Britain, 
in Is 17. Tin re i~ a British Ingh-ooiunns- 
smiiei at ('oriii, the capital of tie stare, 
and Great Britain ha- a right to oreupv 
the firtresses. and keeji garrisons. The 
JnglM'ommisMonei < mnuk.-.-ihc Icgisj.-niv. 
asseiuhly, appoints’ the governors of the 
ditli i ' lit islands, und command* the forces. 
'Pile legislative assembly consists of hi 
members, and holds its sessions at Coifu, 
Five senalois, chosen hy the legislative 
assembly from their own number, and a 
president, appointed by the commission'"', 
for live years, lbrm tlie senate. The riv .1 
law is tli* 1 law of the lund. Revciur*, 
about £150,000; expenditure for the foie.* 
maintained by Great Britain (<>100 men, 
among whom are four regiments of na¬ 
tives), C100,000.—These islands were in¬ 
habited at,an early period, and formed 
small slates m the most flourishing period’ 
of Grcccv. They were reduced hy Alex¬ 
ander the Great, at n later period by the 
Itoinaus, and they nflerwurds ihiiucd part 
of the* Byzantine empire. The kings of 
Naples obtained possession, in the l.Srii 
century, of Corfu and other islands, bur, 
in the |4th century, the Venetians, then 
the musters of the Adriatic sea, occupied 
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ail the Sewn Inlands. < ’orfu placed hcr-cif 
under the protection of Venice, hi J.'JHfi, 
mill thentlioi islands followed hcrexample. 
\ eilice left the government in its forim r 
,stale, merely sending out provvcdilori as 
heads of the administration. The ehiims 
of Naples were extinguished hy purchase, 
and Venice lcmsuned hi possession of the 
island", in spite of the repented attacks 
of die Turks, until flic republic of Venice 
'‘i\as itself dissnlvd, in I7!*7. In J7!*!i, 
Rus sian- and Turks rnu.picivl tie-in ; 
and the i mpeior Paul, In a mk.isc of 
.March til, 18(H). declin'd them a state, 
under the name,of the It-public of the 
Strtn l’nihil Islands, formin'! an ari-toc- 
iae\ under the protection of Turlo-v. In 
IS(i:J, Russia granted a new con-htutidf. 
In 1807. they were ineorpeiated with ihe 
great empire of I’i.nice; hut the Trench 
wen* aide to maintain only Corfu. Nov. 
fi, 1815. it vvii" agreed helvvii u Russia and 
Great Britain (later .liso Aii-ma), li.at the 
islands should tbim a republic. 1114 I 1 T the 
name of the l'mini Slab of Ikt Ionian 
Islands, and imdei the exclusive protei- 
11011 of <*r« at Britain. In \pril. l"H>,Croat 
Jhitain ajrieed to ce.le to tlm Porte till* 
t*ity of Paijra, on the eontmeiit, vvinidi 1 1 . d 
so long niamlainod itsi It" against Ah Pa¬ 
cha. (<|. v.) TJie gtealer part of the Par- 
giots, ill despair, emigiatrd t.» the Ionian 
islands. (See PariZ't. j Tim •commercial 
Hag of the Ionian Mends is arknovv li dyed 
as the Hagofai! independent nation. (See 
the works of (Jell. l>od well, Huj>h», Mus- 
ioxodi, and KemInk ; also, Ksstiy on the 
Islands of ('orfu. Ijivcudau ('ipludonia , 
Ac., hy W. (ioodisson (London. 1 S'2“2;; 
Inlitjuitits of Ionia, published d>} the so¬ 
ciety of Dilettanti, London.) 

lo\i\\ Ohukii. (See . Irrbitohne.) 

Iii.vhn Pim.osoeHV,' As (lieeian civ¬ 
ilization was first dev 1 loped mnnnj; the 
lonians (see Ionia ns and Ionia), Grecian 
philosophy also originated among them. 
'Pile Ionian philosophy started with the 
question respecting the priijiitivc elements 
of the world. To the 'Ionian school 
(ui V'cno/) belong Thales, Anaximander, 
Pherecydes, and, in some points, Anaxi¬ 
menes. (S"e Philosophy, and consult Bou- 
tervvpk, Du /minis Phil. Grirc. Dvrrilis 
Phusicis, in the second volume of the 
('unim. Soc. (licit., 1811; Ritter, Gcschirhle 
dvr lonischen Philosophic, Berlin, 18til,, and 
Geschichtc dir Philosophic, volume 1st, by 
the same, Hamburg, I 8 ‘i l »v. jn modem 
times, the Ionian philosophy has been 
• revived, in connexion with the atomic 
system, by Berigard, Magneims, Seimert 
and Gassendi. («]. v.) 


Ionian Sea ; ancient name of that pari 
of itlii* Mediterranean which lies between t 
tlei south part of Italy and Greece. 

IomaSs ; a tribe of Greeks, deriving it < 
name from Ion. (q. v.) They first hjed 
in rhe,I’eloj)onnesusfon tiie 1 orders of tlm 
gulf of Coiintli, where they built 12 eities, 
eelebratfd for their inatuifuctures and 
commerce. Tlie Aehteuns, Jiving pressed 
hy the Heraelides and Dorians, unite i 
themselves with them, and the country 
bciwmc iiMifticiont for both people; tie • 
lonians therefore emigrated to Attica, 
w hence NVJeus led a coloriy to Asia. (St 
Ionia.) Those who had remained in At¬ 
tica were mingled w ith other tribes, and th? 
Asiatic lonians alone retained the name. 

. Iomi Toot consists of tour syllable.-, 
two short and two long. If the two short 

syllables are in the bcgiunuig (w ^-;, ' 

il is called ioniens minor: if the two short 

syllable- follow (- n^), it is called 

iunints major. Horace used the limner. 

Iota ; the Greek name for i. ’(See iS 

Ii'i.ext t'AWiv, according to the late-i 
authorities, is the product of two ditler'iii 
plants, hi 'h natives of South Aincii'-r,. 
The gray is the mot of n species of n 
ihardia: the other, that of the cephaiis ip< - 
caruanha. The two roots, however, do 
not difli'i in their medicinal properties, and 
they are much employed indiscriminately 
It^vva- first brought to Europe ievvnrhs 
the middle of the 17ih century ; but vva- 
not gent rally u-ed nil about the year li!8f>, 
when it wa- introduced, under the pi:*., lin¬ 
age of Louis XIV. Its ta-te is latter and 1 
acrid, covering the tongue with a kind of 
mucilage. It is one of the safest an.! 
mildest emetics with which vve are ac¬ 
quainted, ami is administered as a powder, 
in the fiiictnrc, or infused in wine. It is 
al-o less injurious, if it does not operate 
a» an emetic, than antimony, from it- nor 
disturbing the bowels as that does. 

lemon ites; a famous Athenian 1111 I 1 - 
taiy commander, in the fourth century 
before the Christian era. He was horn in 
obscurity,.hut raised himself to eminence . 
in bis profession, by bis courage and tal¬ 
ents. early m life, in the war of Corinth, 4 
,‘t!)5 It. C., be opposed, with success, 
AgesilaiiSj the vv arlike king of Sparta. Ho 
afterwards eoinmauded a body of auxilia¬ 
ry troojis, in the service of Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, in an expedition to Egypt; 
and, in fttirt B. C , la: relieved Pjmrta, 
when invaded by the Theban general 
Epuiuinondas. in the social vva?, lie was 
one of the commanders of the fleet fitted 
out by the Athenians, for the recovery of 
Byzantium, when, being accused of 
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treachery \»y one of his'colleagues, he de¬ 
fended himself with such want, that he 
was acquitted by his volatile vouutrv men; 
hut, though he lived to a great age, lie did 
not again engage in active service. In 
the early part of Ink career. In* restored 
to his dominions Sent lie-, king of Thrace, 
whose daughter lie mnined. lj*liiciate,s 
was a strict observer of discipline, and «w 
the author of some important improve¬ 
ments in the arm- and accoutrements of 
the Athenian soldiery, lie was uvmis- 
tomed always to fortify his camp in the 
field, even in a friendly country ; and, 
when once asked why he took so mueli_ 
trouble, he answered, “ Jlecause, if, con¬ 
trary lo probability. I should !>•* attaeked, 
l may not he obliged to make the dis¬ 
graceful excuse, that I did not expect it.” 

IrmuFMA, daughter of Agamemnon 
and rivtemnestra (according to some, an 
illegitimate daughter of Theseus and Hel¬ 
en, adopted by Gly teuuiestrain childhood), 
was to have been sacrificed to Diana, at 
the advice of the prophet Calchas w lien 
the goddess, enraged with Agamemnon, 
because he had slmn, in limiting, her con¬ 
secrated hind, detained the Greek fleet in 
Auh-by a calm, rndertlic pretenci that 
she was 10 lie married to \rlnllr-, Ipln- 
,geni,i was taken from her mother, and led 
to the ultai. Hut, m the mono lit when 
the priest wa- about to give the dc^th 
blow, Iphigenia disappeared, and, m her 
stt ad, a lieautifiil hind was substituted, 
vffco* blood gushed out on tin* altar. 
Diana laid relented, and com eyed her in 
u cloud to Tauris, wiieic she became the 
■priestess of the goddes-. Conformably 
with the cruel law of the country, she was 
obliged to sacrifice every Creek that 
liuided there. Her lirpther Orestes, com¬ 
ing thither on Ins wandering-, in d-spmr 
at tins murder of his mother, and wi-limg 
to take away the statues of Diana, was 
likewise condemned to he sacrificed to the 
goddess. A recognition took place m the 
temple, and, after deliberating on the 
means of escape, Orestes succeeded m 
removing Iphigenia and the statues of 
Diana. SoinC nations maintained, that 
they derived tile worship of Diana of 
Tauri- from Iphigenia. She t herself is 
said to have arrived at the island of Leuca, 
and, after being endowed widi immortal 
youth, and die litprie of Orilochia, to have 
married the shade of Adiilles. I'aitsanias 
says that lier grave was shown at Mcgariu 
In two famous operas by Gluck, and Gb- 
the’s masterpiece, Iphigenia auf Tauris 
’Iphigenia at Tauris), Iphigenia is the 
fending character. 


IntiTrs ; king of Elis, in Greece, the 
son of l’ruvonidas, and grandson of Oxy - 
lus, memorable as the institutor of the 
famous Olympic, games. They arc said 
to have lieen originally celebrated by IV- 
lops, or, according to some, bv Hercules, 
in honor of Jupiter; and, after being neg¬ 
lected for several ages, they were restored 
or reestablished by Iplutus. (.Yintrover- 
sies have arisen as to the age in which 
this prince lived. Some chronologer- 
place him SHI li. f\; hut sir Isaacj£**v 
ton ha- shown that lie probably’lived a 
century later, and that the first games of 
his institution were held ?7b B. <\; from 
which period they were continued, with¬ 
out interruption, for several centuries, 
(.♦•e ()h/mpie (hunts.) 

lesAHA. \Hee Psora.) 

Irsii.xvTi. (See Ypsilanti.) 

Irak Anjnwi. {See Persia.) 

Iivvk \kvbi ; the ancient Baity loma and 
Chaltitea. 

lavs. (Sec Persia.) 

Irki.vmi; a large and fertile island of 
Europe, in the \tlaiitic ocean, ly mg to tin 
west of Great Britain, from which i: t- 
srparated by the ln-li sea, or St. George’s 
channel; m some parts 1520 miles broad.' 
in others not above 1*2 miles. This conn 
try i-situated between lo’i. 5° l!f and 10 
5iH' W., and lai. 51 ’ 15' and 55 1 '■£{' S .; n- 
superficial extent is not accurately known 
Pinkerton assigns it an aiea of ‘J7.-I5I 
square miles: Wakefield, of ,‘1*2,*201. In¬ 
land is divided into four great province-, 
v i/,. I'l-ier, Lem-ter, Connaught, and Mini 
ster, w Inch are again divided into :5*2 conn 
tie 1 , containing *21:50 parishes. 1’L-tei, 
winch occupies the northern part of the 
kingdom, contains nine counties, viz. An¬ 
trim, Armagh, (-avail, Donegal, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monaghan, and 
Tyrone. Leinster, situated to the ea-t, 
contains 152 counties, viz. Carlow, Dublin, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s county, Long- 
lord, Louth, Meath, (lueen’s county, West¬ 
meath, Wexford, and Wicklow. Con¬ 
naught, towards the west, contains five 
counties, viz. Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, 
Roscommon, and Sligo. Munster, whilst 
occupies the southern part of the kiug.- 
dom, contains six counties, viz. (,51nre,, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and 
Watertiml. Tho face of the country' af¬ 
fords a pleasing variety of surface, in 
some parts there are rich and fertile plums, 
watered by large und beautiful streams, 
while hi other parts hills are found in fre¬ 
quent succession, which give an agreeable, 
diversity to the. scenery. The mountain¬ 
ous chums of Ireland are neither uuniei- 
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nua nor important; for, though the country 
contains many hills of rousidcrahlo eleva¬ 
tion, yet they am not of such height, nor 
an! they collected into such masses, ns to 
give to Ireland .the character of a moun¬ 
tainous country. The hilly parts of Ire¬ 
land are, in gene.ml, of easy ascent, and ad¬ 
mit of culture a ennsidemhle way up their 
sides ; some of them, however, are precip¬ 
itous, and terminate in rones, or spires. 
•The priuripnl rivers are the Shannon, the 
fiaiuloit,the Lee, the Blnekvvatew, or llroad- 
wTtfrjAlie Llfley.thc I Soy lie, the Suite, the 
Harrow, the Slanev, and the Bonn; the 
principal lakes, or /nwg/i.t, lough Neagh, 
lough Ei lie, and lough (’ornb. Lough 
Lane, or the lake of KiUurney, i-, tic most 
distinguished lor its beauties.* The liar- 
hoi’s of Ireland are excellent and very nu¬ 
merous ; these are Watriford and Cork 
lmrhors on f!»e south, Bautrv and Dingle 
hays on the soiith-wr-t, the estuary of tin* 
Shannon and the \;i't bay ofEnlway on 
tin 1 west, that gie;u opening on the north¬ 
west, of winch t!i • hay of Sligo is* a part. 
Lough Swilly end lough Kiwi 1 *, on the 
noriii, an* the inosi eoiisid* table. On the 
east sale are the. harhoi. of Belfast and 
Nrvviy, atal the bnrivd h.-n m-of Dublin. 
Drogheda and Wcxtoid. Tin* piinupal 
eommereial towns aie Dublin, ('oik, ISel- 
fast, Limeriek and Waterford. The nw- 
meroiis lakes and m ei s rein lei the inland 
na\ igation exlriisiv »*. and are eonueeted by 
set end canals. (See (’minis,} The i li- 
inate of Ireland i-. in geuei.il, more tem- 
perate than the climate of olln r countin'- 
in tile same latitude : the heat of summer 
is less oppivs-ivr, and the cold of winter 
less set ere. If is aLo mm h imm mcliii- 
eil to moist,,re, liillsof mill being more liv- 
ijuent, and the atmosphere, even when 
there is no ram, being impregnated with a 
moisture w Inch nll’cctsthc walls of houses, 
as well as furniture and other articles. 
•Hie soil of Ireland is, generally speaking, 
a fertile loam, with a rocky substratum. 
The bogs of Ireland form a very remark¬ 
able feature of the country ; these an* of 
dilforcnt kinds, and m some places an* \ cry 
extensive, Ju the reports of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed, in 1800, to inquire into 
the nature and extent of Irish bogs, 
theiri'Xtent i' stated at ‘2,830,0(10 English 
acrijs. The greater |iart weir considered 
by the cotnmissionrrs to form one con- 
neeted whole; jiiul a portion of Ireland, 
of little more than one fourth ot" its entire 
superficial contents, and included between 
a line drawn from \\ ieklow-bead to Gal- 
way,and anotherdinwn from Ilow'tb-head 
to Wligo, was supposed by the eumniission- 
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ers to comprise within it six sevenths of 
the bogs in the island, exclusive of >nm • 
mountain Inf's and bays of less extei t 
thau 500 acres., They were perfectly con¬ 
vinced of the jiracticahyity of .draining 
these mnishes. Ireland is said to rest on 
a bed of granite, and granite is according¬ 
ly abundant, also limestone. Tin* basaltic 
region i? in the north-eastern jiart of the 
island. (See Giant's Causeway.) A great 
variety' of marbles is found, also ‘ gy p- 
sum, fuller’s earth and coal. I’rcciou- 
stofles have been discovered m Ireland, 
namely, beryls, amethysts and jaspers, and 
also various species of cry stals, which arc 
lwrd, large, and very brilliant. . Pieces oV 
native gold have also been found. There 
are mines of lead, copper and cobalt, sonn- 
of which have been wrought to great ad 
vantage, and some arc a.T present worked 
bv the Irish mining company. Two eop- 
pT mines are non worked in the county 
of Corl*. Imn ore is abundant, and in tin 
middle of the 17th century, iron-vroiks 
<V(ie Very common. Mineral spring-, 
chiefly elmlybeate-, are found in akuo-' 
ev i ry < minty. TIicr* j> a n markable d-*- 
lineuey ot wood in Ireland, though oil 
historians speak of the e» uitry as a em.- 
tmiious flui’st. Tin* woods were destiny- 
ed with so imspnvmg a hand, that well 
grown timher is rarely to lie seen. In the 
17th century, they wen* infested wi’li 
wolves. Notwithstanding the gnat fertil¬ 
ity oft lie soil, the average produce is much 
less than in England, owing to the back¬ 
ward state of agriculture. In 1800,itvv: - 
calculated that two millions of acres vvi i.* 
employed in the cultun* of grain, about 
800.000in that of potatoes, and 150,00(1 in 
that of flax. The amount of land at pres¬ 
ent under tillage is probably live millions. 
Tin* average amount of grain exported, m 
the four years pn*e<*iling 1728, was 2ii,l!38 
, quartets; in 1825, it amounted to 12,774.442 
quarters, although the population Imd 
trebled in the mean time. The slim- 
remarkable results apjiear in tin* number, 
of rattle reared. Tin* bullocks, cows and 
hor-es exported, on an av ernge of seven 
years preceding 1770, amounted to ‘2197; 
in 1820, they amounted to tib,t>40. In 
the same year were exported 72,101 sheep, 
(uni 05^)10.swine. The cattle are of « 
very excellent deseriprion. The butter 
trade is considered, at present, as the staple 
trade, and a ninety greater extent of coun¬ 
try is covered by dairy than by grazing 
fiii’ins. In 1824, f»‘21,4t>5 evvts. oi' butter 
wen* exported, and the quantity lias since 
increased. The cultivation of flux, on a 
largo scale, dates from tin* begimiing of 
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the last country, 'and lias now probably 
reached its maximum. Since 182/, a 
good deal of tobacco, of interior quality, 
has Ihh-ii raised with pretit. The linen 
miuiuturture has been of great tmpor- 
tuuce to Ireland, uotpnh in a commercial, 
but in a inorul point of v iew. It is a do¬ 
mestic industry, the spinners and (J wea\ors 
being, in general, rural peasantry, who add 
the manufacturing business to the care of 
a tew acres of ground. The linen exported 
from Ireland in 

<1 

1710, vva« 1,088,574 yards : 

1720 ,_ 4 , 420 , 202 ’ •• 

1750_11.200,000 - 

* 1770,.. ..*0,500.751 - 

1700, .. ..‘17,1 10.122 - 

1810_27.l<i5,02 l * - 

1818.. ., 55,771 Mi.’tii 

18*22... . 40.411,775 “ 

1822.. .. 12,101,202 ' 

The commercial inmrcour** between 
(in*at Britain and Ireland havingIteenput 
on the lifting of the (‘ousting trade, m 
1824,there are no official records Inlet than 
the above; but it is well known that 'he 
linen manufacture has continued to de< Line, 
and has yielded no profit' ti-r the hist s,\ 
yeai>|, j>;irtly mi aeeoum of tin compara¬ 
tive cheapness of cotton stud', and partly 
on account of tic manufartu"' of an arti¬ 
cle compo-cd of hum and cotton, which 
deceives tin* ino>f practised eye, and 
is sold at half file pure. The cotton 
itaimfaeUire has, howevei, increased. 
The cotton stiitls manufactured hi Ire¬ 
land, and export'd t<> (iieat llritam, 
amounted, in 

1822, to 4<)ti,tic7 sards, 

1824.. . . 2.840,45!*! *' - 

1825.. . . f»,118,<)1() “ 

The consumption of cotton goods ,n the 
country is more titan douhh- what it was, 
20 years ago. Tin* country' jmissosm-s 
' many natural advantages fo: the woollen 
manufacture. but it has been crippled by 
'tilt* English legislation. Tlie silk manu¬ 
facture, has rnueli deeJined. The distille¬ 
ries of Ireland are very extensive, and a 
considerable quantity of whiskey is ex¬ 
ported. In 1820,0,805,5457 gallons of spir-' 
its were produced from the licensed distil¬ 
leries, and the quantity from unlicensed 
stills was estimated at six millions. The 
industry and resources of the country 
have been wonderfully TIoveloped during 
the latter part of the last eeiitmy, mid still 
more since the liegiiming of tlie present 
century, at. appears from the following ta¬ 
ble of tlie totul exports and imports;— 


, 

Importii. 

E r/iort < 

1720, . . 

£ 752,245 . 

. . £ 1,287,088 

1700, . . 

. 1,740,(500 . 

. . . 2,510,500 

1700, . . 

. 2,758,57!* . 

. . . 4,051,755 

1800, . . 

. 5,155,012 . 

. v . 2,452,127 

1810, . . 

• 0,05! *,012 . 

. . . 5,4*10,157 

182(1, . . 

. 5,1! *0,888 . 

. . . 7,10! *,128 


The'othcial values here given fall consider* 
ably short liftin' real values. The total of 
. imports from 1781 to 1800 vv,is CIO,7(52,500; 
from 180*210 1820, £01,150,502; of export- 
lor the former period, 4i!*,0! *2,701; tin tie- 
latter, 102,072,510 (official value irTTnsh 
currency). An act. jHissed in 181!*, for 
the encouragement of tin* Irish fishe¬ 
ries. Iris had a remarkable elli*ef. Th • 
iiuniher of men registered vvas, in 

1821.2t>,000; 

182,% .... 40,44*' 

182.5, .... 57,80!* 

1827. 5! *,177 

The net produce of the ordinary revenue 
of the kingdom amounts to nearly five 
million' annually (exclusive of loan* and 
duties appropriated to national objectsi. 
which is ten times the stun that vvasraisid 
with difficulty in the tiiM half of the hi*’, 
century, and about four times the amount' 
raised at the beginning of tins centu¬ 
ry. Tin* debt of Ireland in 1817 w.i,- 
£121,002.700; hut it was then considered 
expedient to unite the exchequer <>f Ire¬ 
land with that ri fjreat Britain, and 
thus consolidate the public debts of the 
two kingdoms. The population of the 
country has also increased rapidly ami 
steadily. In KiO.j, it was estimated a; 
l,(JC{l,tV)0; ui 1751, at 2.272,021; in 1785, 
at 2.815,!*22. In 1821, the census gave 
ti.8It>,!*!*!* as the total population ; and. ac¬ 
cording to estimates formed by ill. Moreau, 
in 1827. tt amounted to 7.*>72.000. A cal¬ 
culation, tint lit led chiefly on ictum» |inm 
schools, gives 1,070,000 Protestants (ot 
whom 700,000are Presbvtcrians) 4,780,(100* 
Catholics, and the remainder uncertain 
The established church of Ireland nsem- 
blns that of England.' The dignitaries an* 
four nrehhisho|>s,—of .\rnmgh (primateof 
all Ireland), of Dublin (primato of Ireland), 
off 'ashel, and of Tuam,—and 18 bishop- 
The average revenue of these sees is 
about 00.0()() jkt annum ; the income of 
two of the primates is £1 1,000; of tlie 
bishop of Derry, 15,000; of tin* bishop of 
Klphiu, 12,000. The number of parishes 
is stated at 2107, the benefieed clergy at 
1200, and the curates at -1<M). The clergy 
not of the established church are estimated 
:tt about *£178, viz. !!*B1 Roman Catholic, 
‘£1!* Presbyterian, and 145 of other sects. 
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Their whole income is about £2(14,000. 
“ In Ireland,” says the Keleetir Re.vievv 
f IHXKJ), “the cliurch of England has the 
tithes, the church <>f Borne the |>oople. 
t >f nearly seven millions of people, 54 
millions are Roman Catholic’s, id wive one 
million dissenters, and less than half a 
million (400,000) adherents of the estab¬ 
lishment. To minister to these. 400,(HK) 
hearers, there are 1700 clergy (of whom 
5H7 are dignitaries j, with an income of 
'£ I,.‘100,000.” The income of the clergy 
<•? tiff-other (ij millions wo liave aliove 
mentioned is £201,000. (Consult Moreau’s 
Slnlisliral Stall, of Inland (London, IK!/), 
Wakefield’s .'hrount of Inland (IHI2), 
t Young's, lleaidiul’s, Reid’s (IW2B) Tran Is 
’in Ireland.) Cntil IKK), Iieland had ii 
separate parliament; hut, the union with 
England haMiig been e tier ted ill that veal, 
the couiitrv is now represented in the un- 
|H*rial parliament, 'file government is 
administered h\ a \iceroj appointed bv 
die knlg, with tin* litle of lord In nlentud 
of Inland. An Iiis.h chancellor, ct*inman- 
der of the Ibices, chief seeretnrj. \ice- 
tmasiirer, and attoim \ and solicitor gene¬ 
ral,’A'c.. comptise the Irish ministry. In 
IH‘27,the lri'h peers wcrc2K]--t duke, 14 
ninri)uiscs, 7ti rails, 1(< vi-counts, 70 humus, 
and 1 [M-eie-ses. They are lepiesented ill 
the British house of loids h\ 2H represen- 
falne peel’s: the ehineli is also represented 
by lour lcpicsentafiYo bishops. 'file Irish 
commons arc represented bv (>l knights 
arid B0 citizens and burgesses. By 10 
(Jeorge IVp’.t' (IB April, l'H‘20),a frci hold 
of ClOelearycarlv Yidneis made aipialili- 
eation for voters, in the election of knights 
of the shires, and the 40 shilling free¬ 
holders, of yy horn the niimbct was 1^4,45*2, 
are disfnmclnsi d. 

The beginning of the bistort of Ireland 
is cm eloped in fiihle. The historians of 
the countrj (OT'luhem, Keating, O'llal- 
Inrait, V'allnneey, Plnwden) speak of (.’reek 
and Phreiiieiau eolonie.s, gi\e lists of kings, 
Are., tor which there is no historical Ibun- 
datioii. The \cmnciilur language of the 
Irish proYes that they are a part of the 
great Celtic nice, yvIiicIi yvus once spread 
all over Western Europe. (See (laid.) 
No Irish manuscript lias been found more 
ancient than the 10th eeutury. The old¬ 
est and most authentic Irish records tveie 
YYritfen hofYveen the 10th and 12th centu¬ 
ries; some of them go hack, YvitJj some 
consistency, as far as the Christian era; hut 
then 1 is no evidence that the Irish had thu 
use of letters before the middle of the titlli 
century, yvIicii Christianity and Christian 
literature were introduced by St. Patrick. 


The ypw fakh did not flourish till n centu¬ 
ry Inter, whlli St. Cnlumba erected mon¬ 
asteries. Iif the eighth mid ninth centu¬ 
ries, the scholars of Ircltmd wen; aihong 
the most distinguished at ihetiourts of tin* 
Saxon.kings, and cf Charlemagne. But 
Yvliiiiif the Northmen commenced their de¬ 
scents <^n the coasts, the ecclesiastics took 
to flight; arrtl it ih evident, from the con¬ 
dition of the people at a later period, that 
the learning of the Irish clergy rawer «*x- 
f*v ed lieyond the walls of the monaste¬ 
ries. Divided among a manlier of baiba¬ 
rons and hostile chiefs, Ireland had been 
for a long time torn by internal wars, and, 
fiir nearly tYYo centuries, ravaged liv lhe. 
Dams,’ when, in the I loginning of the ] 1th 
century, Brian Borrlioimi, or RomiJitnli 
(the Craiquemr), muted the greater part of 
the .island under Ins sceptre, restored prh- 
lic iraiKpullitY, and expeljed the uortli'.iu 
invaders, in 1155, llcnrj II, king of Eng- 
laml, obtained a hull hum \iIrian IV, 
granting him the possession' of Behind. 
In 1109, English 11 oops under the earl of 
Pembroke (Stmngbow’i landed in th*. rouu- 
trj, whieh was soon partially mluci d hv 
the invaders, aided hv the mutual host., 
tii s niul jealoiMes of tin native clue!-. 
The eoimliy overwlueh the Engh.sHfaeru- 
allv ruletl included ihe tour counties of 
Dublin, Meath, l.omh and Kildare, and 
yy as calk’d the pair. In the rest of the 
island, the native chiefs still maintained 
their independence, in 1B10, Edward 
Bruce, brother of the king of Srrotlie.nl, 
landed in Iieland, at the head of a Scotch 
force, and caused himself to la' crow rad 
king of the island< hut, not being vigo¬ 
rously supiHirled b) the Irish, who had m- 
Yited Ills assistance, lie was defeated by 
the English, and thu Scotch YY’ere obliged 
ut return without accomplishing am thing. 
Time still remained one indejM-ralent, 
prince, in the province of Lister, yyIiosi' 
daughter and heir having been married to 
the duke of Clarence,son of Edward III, 
that province came into the hands of the 
English m 1901. \ parliament, held at Kil¬ 
kenny in 1B07, forbade intermarriages with 
the Irish, the use of their language, Ac., 
under scy on: pctialtics,and thus contributed 
to widen the distinction ItetYY ecu the two 
nations, which if should have been the 
jadicj of the English gm eniment to amal¬ 
gamate. In the reign nfHeniy VI, Rich¬ 
ard, duke of \ or(f, yyus appointed chief 
governor; and ail attachment to his de¬ 
scendants continued to influence the 
Anglo-Irish during the reign of Henry 
VII, as appears iu the affair of l^mibert 
Siirniel. In his reign (1495) was passed 



Poyning's act (so called froti# sir Edward 
Poynijig, lord-deputy of Imhiul),’ which 
provided tlmt nil funner laws |Ktsscd in 
i Infill'd should lit; in H»re»* in Ireland, and 
luat no Irish parliament should Jm* held 
without previously storing tlx- reasons on 
ueeount of wliieli it was to be summoned, 
and the* laws which it wn- intended tocn- 
ncr. When Henry VIII, hi the, lbth 
century, embraced the reformation, the 
Irish eontiinied to adhen* to the Catholic 
religion. But, in 1541, Henry received 
from the Irish parliament the title of king 
. of Ireland , instead of lord, wliieli he hud 
Ik* fore home, as u v as^td of the pope. 
The monasteries wen* suppressed, the 
tribute to the papal see abolished, and, to 
.toward the ehieftanis for their submission, 
O’Neil, O'Brien and He Burgo wen* eije- 
.ued -earls; they wen* the oldest peers 
■ Insli descent. I’lider Edward \ 1, tlx- 
deputy proposed to the Irish parliament 
the adoption of the reformation. Tlueo 
archbishops and 17 bishops left the assem¬ 
bly ; most of tin* clergy lied tlx*, country, 
and those of the. lower clergy who re¬ 
mained. being deprived of tlx-ir incomes, 
lived on the charity of their jmrisfnotiers. 
Elizabeth, in 1,K»0. caused the uu-asmes 
•udop&d in the reign of .Man to he abro¬ 
gated, and n*plaeod ev« ry thing on its ibr- 
>uer footing. She endeavmcd to improve 
the condition of Poland, and employed 
able men to effect her purposes, yet her 
reign was marked by a series of usings, 
vJifrich finally terminated in a general war 
.ignmst England, usually tailed the nbil¬ 
lion. O’Neil, earl of Tyrone, instigated 
In the pojie, and supported by tlx* Span¬ 
iards,'was the loader m the war, which, 
though MJcres>,fully begun, ended with the 
reduction of tlx: whole island (ltiOdj. In 
ltji3, the first national parliament was held 
m Ireland : but of 22(5 members of ihc- 
house of commons, 125 were Protestants, 
and the upper house consist'd of 25 Prot¬ 
estant birtho|>s and 25 temporal Ion!**, of 
whom but fisw were Cutixilies. The reign 
of James (If>03—25) vvas,onthe whole, fu- 
vomlrfe to Ireland; the arbitrary power of 
some of tilt: chieftains was restrained, the 
administration of justice improved, &r.; 
but religious troubles were occasioned by 
the disabilities to which the (-atlfolies were 
subjected. On the accession of Charles I, 
Wentworth, afterwards earl Strafford, was 
ap]K>intt:d lord-lieutenant ; ami his udnlin- 
istratioti was henoilciid t«> the country. 
But the rcpiihliejiu inclinations of the 
English residents, tin: hate which existed 
lietween them and the frisli Catholics, the 
mfloencapuf the Irish clergy, who were 


educated in foreign countries, with other, 
circumstances, led to mi attempt to shako 
oflT the English yoke. Hr. liingard say IS, 
of this insurrection, that it has been usuj|(r 
fiir writers to pamt the atrocities of. 
natives and to omit, those of their oppa- 
nptits, but, that revolting barbarities am 
equally recorded of both, and that ifantong 
the dm* therewere monsters who thirsted 
for blood, there were among the others 5 
fliosb who had long been aeeustonied to 
deem tin* life of a mere Irishman jje- 
neath their notice. After the diflTTi of 
Charles, ( Vein well was appointed lieuten¬ 
ant of Ireland, and, with Ins usual energy 
and piomptitiule, hut with great cruelty, 
sooirrediii-eil tin- whole country. AH the 
possessions of the (’atholies weir contis- 
cated, about 20,000 Irish wen* sold ns 
slu\es in \menea, and 40,000 entered in-' 
to foreign ser\ ice, to esciqw the severity 
of the .conqueror. Charles 11 restored 
the f mi it i It part of the confiscated estates 
u> the Irish, and James II appointed Tyr* 
eoiinel. a Catholic, lord-lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, and filled tlx- pnili.-uiieiit witli Cath¬ 
olics. But tlx* battle of the Boyne (Itidt)) 
rcstoicd tlx* Protestant aseernleney. Wil¬ 
liam proscribed the adherents of James, 
and conti-eated their estates (Ireal iium- 
Ik iv of the Irish ciiteicd the Ereneli ar¬ 
my, and it lias been computed that 450,(KM) 
fell m the French sen ice, from 1(501 to 
1745. The ilepi iidenee of the Irish par¬ 
liament on the English next became a 
subject of contiuversv, and in 1710 was 
passed mi act declaring that the British 
paih.mient had full power to make laws 
binding the people of Ireland. The Irish 
trade and indusiry were nNo subject to 
every kina ot lestneiion .uul diseourage- 
ment: and it was not until tlx* American 
war broke out, tlint a change became per- 
eeptih’e in tlx* conduct and language of 
the British government towards Ireland. 
The Irish parliament demanded line 
trade, hut tlx* nation w'ent much further; 
und, in I7H2, tlx: parliament of Ireland 
was placed on the same footing with that 
of England. The Fntuch revolution was 
another occasion which encouraged the 
Irish ui attempt to obtain now concessions. 
An association was accordingly formed, 
undyr the, name of tlx* United lrishnusn t 
the secret object of which lias Ijeen assert¬ 
ed to la* th<* establishment of an indepen¬ 
dent republic. The Catholics also held a 
convention, in 1702, and obtained the re¬ 
moval of some grievuiic.es of which they 
complained. As the troubles continued, 
the Iiube.as corpus act was suspended in 
1700. The leaders of the Irish union 
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were arrested in 1708, and Hie plan of aft 
insurrection was discovered *, > et quiet was 
not restored without much bloodshed. In 
order to prevent further troubles, it was 
thought advisable to effect a union of In ¬ 
land with England, which was done in 
1800. The future history of Ireland be¬ 
longs to Great, Britain (q. see, also, the 
article Catholic Knumdimlion). 

Ireland, William Henry, is the son of 
the late Samuel Ireland, well known as 
tjie author of several tours, and as illus- 
lratf)/*V)f Hogarth. The son was horn in 
London, educated at the academy in So¬ 
ho square, and articled to a conveyancer 
til' New Inn, when*, having much leisure, 
he began to exercise his ingenuity in imi¬ 
tating ancient writings. His progress m 
this encouraged him to endeavor to pass 
off some imitations of Shakspcare as the 
real remains of the bard. Having exe¬ 
cuted some of them on the blanks of (dd 
books, lie communicated them to Ins fa¬ 
ther as recently discovered MSS. of 
Shakspcare. Tin* lather made the dis¬ 
covery public. The public were greatly 
interested by those papers,and a lew, who 
ought to have known better, admitted 
llieir authenticity, and in private compa¬ 
nies, with much warmth, supported it. 
A subscription was set on foot to unable 
the Irelands to print them. A splendid 
volume appeared m 1708, and, at Ihury- 
lane theatre, a play was performed, called 
Vortigcin and Kowena. as a specimen. 
On the appearance of the volume and the 
play, bulb the readers and the audience 
detected the cheat, which had, however, 
already been properly exposed by Mi. 
Malone. \ ouug Ireland now found it 
ii'>ees„niy, foi his father's character, to ac¬ 
knowledge the fraud, and published an 
authentic \eeouiit of the Shakspcare 
Manuscripts, in which lie solemnly de¬ 
clares that his fatliei was deceived by 
him; that lie alone was the author and 
writer, and that no one else hud any part 
in the alfnir; and, lastly, that he should 
not huve gone so far, had not the public 
praised die pipers so much, and fluttered 
his vanity. Since then, Mr. Ireland has 
written several novels, some poetry, a 
work calk d France during the last seven 
Years of the Bourbons, Anecdotes of Na¬ 
poleon, a Life of Napoleon, Jfcc. 

Irfn veils, Sr.; presbyter, and, at a later 
jxTiod, bishop of Lyons, inwards the end 
of the second century, n pupd of Holy - 
ear]) and Pnpitis; :i man of considerable 
learning, and animated with tin ardent 
y.eul for Christianity. He was violent in 
ins oppisitiou to die heretical Chiliasts. 

vqt, vii. 0 
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Ilis works o|e all lost, except liis jtihri V 
adversus Jtlmnses, and those are extant 
only' in a liVur-limmi. He mtftere l mar¬ 
ly rdoui (after jHfS), and is lumprcd n< n 
saint. His tiny is April 0. Mis works 
have been edited bj l'Yiterardent (Paris, 
lolHi, folio), Grabc (Oxford. 1/02, folio), 
Mussutjt (Paris, 3710}. -His fragment* 
have also Ik'ou collected by C. M. pfaff 
(Hague, I7]oj.—There are several other 
martyrs of this name, and three men of 
th^ sanin name are mentioned m the 
Greek Anthology. 

Irene; 1 . in mythology, one of the 
Hours (see Hours), denoting perm. —2. An 
empress of Constantinople, alike iainoiw 
for talent and beauty, and for her mines: 
was horn at Athens, and, in 7<S>, married 
Leo |Y, alter whose death, by poison ad¬ 
ministered by her, she raised herself (780), 
and her son, Constantine VI, who was 
tie n hut nine yearn old, to the imperial 
lb rone, with the aid of the nobles. She 
believed it necessary to strengthen herself 
in this dignity by new acts of violence, 
and caused the two brothers of her mur¬ 
dered hiiahumi, who had formed a con¬ 
spiracy against her, to he executed. ( liar- 
lemugne at that time m< -laced the East¬ 
ern empire. Irene at first delayed linn 
by promises. 8he at last went so lhr as 
to oppose him, arms in hand; hut he to¬ 
tally defeated her army in Calubtia, ui the 
year 788. Tvyo years lielbre, she hud 
convened two general councils at Nice, in 
which the Iconoclasts weir particulevk 
attacked.' (See Iconoclasts.) When Con¬ 
stantine had grew li up, he refused to jx r- 
mit her to participate longer in the gov¬ 
ernment, and actually reigned alone seven 
years, when lie was arrepted at the order 
of his mother, his eyes plucked out, and 
himself finally murdered. Irene was the 
lirst female who reigned over the Eastern 
empire. Her entrance, into Constantino¬ 
ple on a triumphal ear of gold and pre¬ 
cious stones, her lilteralitv to the people, 
the freedom which she bestowed on till 
prisoners, and other artifices employed by 
her, were not sullicient to secure her from 
the consequences of her criminal acces¬ 
sion. 8he had ordered many nobles into 

banishment, and, to secure y et more firmly 
the p>>ssiVision of the throne, had just re¬ 
solved to marry Charlemagne, -when Ni 
eepliorus, who was placed on the imperial 
throne, exiled lay, m 802, to the isle of 
Lesbos where sin* died, in 803, 

iitETON, Henry ; an emiiftnt command 
er and statesman, of the parliamentary 
party, in the eiv il wars of Charles I. lie 
was descended from a good family, and 
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Wils brou<rht, up to the Jnwft hut. when 
the civil contests comniencoli, (it; joine.1 
the pailiamentar) arm), and. In tfu* inter¬ 
est ut’ Cromwell, whose «lAti<rlir« r iiridivt 
lie mariied. lie became commissary-e'-i - 
• oral. He conmnuultH i|ie l*-li wiiia at in* 
luttle jVaseli), which w;*s defeated In 
the liirirtus Olivet o('|»rinee :uul lie 

himself wounded and made prisoner. He 
.soon reemend hts iibertv. and look 'a 
treat share m all the tr.nisaniioiis winch 
threw tin* parliament into the povveuof 
the arm). ll was from In- f'ltte-lioii 
that Cromwell exiled toiii'thn a si eret 
eouneil of oltiei is. to deliln iate upon the 
fiispoMil of"the kind's p< ison. .m«l the sel- 
tlement of the iroverumeni. lie had aI~o 
a prmeipal hand in tWimma the oidmane" 
f!)i the kinu's iritil. and .'.it himself as one 
of t!ie judiii s. Iieton aeeoinpunn d ('mm 
well Jo Ireland, ill ItilO. and was left l<\ 
him in that island as Imd .depot), lie 
ledueed the lialne« to oliedli ne ■ wall 
meat\|eor, hut not without «11 t»*lt\. lie 
died m Lmitiiek, m liiol. IIiiiim' i alls 
li.m a ni' moi.ilile person, e< lehiated mi 
v ifiilauee. eapaeit). and a nml e\eret-e of 
jiMiee, liming his mihiiuvd i ommaiid m 
Jieland. \fter the iestoi, l fn> , i. his In»■'\ 
Mils taken up find il limn tin* 

ff.dlous, willi lliiit of Cion-w< d. an i w 's 
honed m * In* 'iime pit. 

lai v.Ihi'ij.e' worJ.siimdv in jiim ti i!jt. 
Janr.'li. or Vmii.ii, Timm),' o'. :i 

fsp-illlsll ll >i:n Mi 1 7sl, i.i.d died 1,1 

fWKt. ,\s ;i p<M t. In i-known hv iii'J.ili- 
rary fable- 1 17.—^j. uliji'li have been tun— 
lated into r.n^Ii'b. In- poem Li .l/wen 
nr-’l. Itfi.;, diamas. <k e. Hi' work' wi ,r 
piihli'hi d in K lot'.. :it .Unhid, m Mfl. 

fawn, V. (Jje name Of a tin lai di-nn- 
eml in JsOd, I.v VIr. Tennant, in the Ida. k 

residuum trojn the solution ot’ the.of 

platinum. Itx name w;t' Ife-mwed in al¬ 
lusion to therriJiiliow iirls), in eoiiseijiienee 
ofthe changeable eoloi it presents w InJedi- 
solvin^innuu'ialie aeul. It-color i-whin : 
it ip brittle, and very ditiieult of fusion; 
.sjH'eifn* trial it), l^dic'. ll is aeted npiei 
with ditiieult) even h) the nitro-miiMalie 
•li'id; hut, when oxidized h) digestion 
with it, it unites with other arid', arid with 
the earths, partieiikill) with almnine. Jt 
combine*. with sulphur, h) hf-atfntr a im\- 
tere of urnmoiiia. inurial*' of indium, and 
sulphur (he eompomid i'- a hl.iek pow¬ 
der, eoiM'tin« ofJOO iridium ami .‘i'kdsul- 
phm. lx ad ui.m s with thi' metal ea'ilv, 
inti is sepiTiiti d by cujicll.itinn, lenv imr I In* 
jrid.mn on the cupel, as a roars*. hlaek 
powder, Coppri forms with it a vn\ 
malleable alloy, which, after eupeliation, 

. " ( 
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■with the addition of lead, hi’ivt's a small 
proportion of th ' 1 indm.ii, hut niueh l<\" 
th,in in the precedin'; instance. Mlvei 
thrills with il a perfectly malli tide com¬ 
pound. ihe phi thee i l'whieli i' meiel) t: r 
ni'Jied 1 >) nipellatinn: yet the uidimu ap 
pears to he diffused thmiiidi ll in title pow 
der old). Hold ri 111.1111" m.illeahle. and 
little alien'd in eoloi. tliouidi alloyed v\ i;:i 
J. eoj.sitlernhle proporlioii; noi is il sepa- 
lahle eiiliei by eupeliation oi (limitation. 
Hi. Wollaston has obsnvrd. th.il, union*; 

I he aiaius oi ei'iide pl.itUnim. ilnfl^*: i • 
s'-me scan el\ disimpmsli.iiili.' Item tin 
J"st. bin h\ ilcir insolubility m nitm-mii 
natie .-ii id. The\ are haidei. liowe\e> 
vilteii rued I-) ilie file, imt in the lea.«i 
oi.ill' ahle, and of the speeuie juavitv of 
I'ho Tla ~e In eoneludi d to lie an or • 
eoi'sisjmji entire]) of ii'iihiiin and osmium. 

lai'. d.iu>rh*iT of Thai.uias and 1 , 1 . >- 
|tia .d.u.'J.ti l of I teeamis . tin* s.| s|« i of r l.t 
11 .il j'les. at.d tin* ll't'i, "olili i,-w ni«ed in, *- 
si 11ner ..1 id si nant ol th" aoih. i'*pi >*m! 1 \ 
of.liijutei and Juno. who. m ri waid ol 
.lie) si me. 1 ', ns naditiou iin.', iniii'p med 
In i to In avt ii. m ilii' Imin of ii t,uu!i ,w 
Mi" i- i.pi.", i,i. d ,i- a Iw.iiitiful vii^’ii. 

wall win"' a:i<i a vaiiee-iied dre-s, with a 

raiuhow .ihove lit r. oi a cloud on In i | end 
t ■ \! 1 11 n. j ii o ,dl iii" e.ilo's tiie lamUiw. 
Tlie )»li i 'ieal nppeaiaie i of tin lambon 
I' tile lolllnlalioi. o)‘ dll'liiliie. I'onlii, In'i 
!>!. witli ihe eii'ii'iii of lln Itiieks The 
i.‘nohow wa~ ••.■heved to diaw vapejs up 
to liii* i Ki.ni li'oiii ihe-I a ,ind l.ind. and io 
.dimk Upliie livt Isivllh till lie.id ofeli o\ -- 
The -hitf lit ihe t ) e. in tin* eoliiit'd eue 1 . 
..ioM.ii ihe pll)>li of tin ()e, a!'i» e.illed 

. i s'.* and ,, J‘« spei miens of' e 1 , s 

lai or ipiaii/. whieu i'\iaiuf the eoloi- .a', 
l.heiaini.ow. 

? i.i-. J'i.vo. oi r’l.ovi i . n> l.t i i : a do 
mis of plants 'ompii'iu^ lipwaids of mi 
- peeies, lemaikahli fir ilie.r pointed, 
sword shaped le.u.*>, .o.il tlieir larae .u.d 
In aiiliful dowel'. They roiishlule one of 
the chiefomamenis oflln norihem rerioii' 
of tin* "lobe, and ii'iiall) urow* in wri 
jilaees, hearimr flown- of various eoloi', 
hut tie* ]itt■ v.iilinir tint of vvlneh is him . 
Xna speni'are natives of tin J . Si Ut 
solin' of wlin h, jMisSf's netiVi ealhailie 
plop, Hies, 

la si *i - a ;a H’lissian fiovi rnmeiil in Wi.i. 
finnn il) contaimn^ iwoaiid a halt million 
sijuare miles, with a jiopnlation of liom f» 
to Huh,0(H) iuhuhifaiifs. 'I’Jie jiieseni gov¬ 
ernment, film ted III H'Jd, Is the ea-tuii 
pail of the 1‘ormi I iroveinmei.l; it eomauis 
100,01)0 inhabitants, and u a» lies fnmi 0.V 
10' K. longitude to tin' Northern J’ro/eu 
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ocean afid the Pacific ocean, lnrni'msr the 
{Julian frontier towards ('Inna. The»nil 
is chiefly -terile, the* climate cold. The 
nio'iiitaiii chain* S'ljauskie and rhunoioi 
luider the luce of the conmr\ mie\on. 
Til* 1 of Kaint'oliinkaan I < >"koi~]-, mi > 
v. hic)i many pmmontori^s |>r*»|»-'-t, v.a'h pi 
co-i'ts. lu lie-warmed miiijiih r months 
only a- nas million possible, and tin* rum- 
muine^itioii with other eoynriie- is iciy 
much interrupted. The iit ersate lhe I.t- 
iM. Oloneh. \nabu.i. KoImm.i, Fndnreika, 
wbicfl cpipty irttn the Icy mm: the All i- 
d\i. Katntseiiatkii, \nruim, S htlkn. w bn ii 
i mpty into the I’.intie oco.ui. Tin* cli- 
inaie in \anoiiN, hot the \\ rn»- r t' mmy 
uhiiclmtu. in thcNon;!nin (iiirr. ma.ii 
:• t.ii'cd. .aid N ( if|| ( . \eiM, hie-. are pto- 
iiuced m e\ery lii'tnc;. ’I lie wood' 
■th"Ulid 111 heats; lew cattle are mi'c.l : 
the r, mdn v .n<• nntneionN. a- are j. ! m> 
n mb fo\CN ;,>id -cu ottei'. Sw.um- n 
moM[int<»N ninleM man an! ln.i'\ The 
v.atets ct.ntam lo.mi '.dncii. which 
make part of die Jo-mI of jI n* he'd n and 
noli t *. The nnnei.d kingdom i* not di *- 
t.fite >f |hci'!oiin mi till**, hnt they ■•to Ir- 
d iioilod. Tin* millilnt.■nt'an l{:i*'i.i"', 
Ti.l:n', Mums;.•!». v \c, in a low state ,.f 
miiii/atiotu V cm le of the I'o.ernn.eut 
h ii!'n call"d Iikip'k. mid the eappal ot’ 

! ..til !>«.ir* *'i ic 11..•:i ■ ! mi* limit 

m h.'i'.t, is N'cnated on the \i-<pira. and 
e.citaniN "C! einnehi’N, a tlieatr*. 'everal 
m'Iioii|n( a .lajr.nieNe ii y iiina'imn,a imii.'ou 
si hool, a 'emin.ny li»r |u,i *K a pimmiL- 
ed.ee,.i binary with .'!()(It> iohnnc~. 
snap hoderii", uiaiinfactones of doth, salt 
work', and ha~ eon'iderahlc eommeti e, as 
tile i tit re pot tic- ill* 1 'it trade w ith (‘Inn i. 

J'ojiiilalion, dll.OIIO. It is connected hy it' 
pu'ioon with three commercial routes— 
that of Kiakfa, that of eastern Siberia and 
kamt'clutk.!, and tluil of wester;t Siheict 
and Ifns'ia. 'i’hc eonmieiee earned on 
In re 1 * mined at >-^00,000 annually. Tin* 
fmmtiiie, ornaments, \c., fmiu ('Inna, 
tintill' * it\ a Chinese air. l.nl. N. .Vi’ 
It!' ii"' Ion. 1’. I(U J II 1 II ". 

Ikiipw iddertnan, Irm- iixtmh)::i '■inlnt* 
iior'hipped hy the atieieiil Saxons, which 
lepii '.'ute I a mail completely aimed in 
the lushioi, of the aneient (lermans, w itli 
a banner in ln> tilth! hand and a lance m 
Ins-left. Tilt' statue was their most sacred 
idol, and *ts said t<> haie stood m.a holy 
(time at Ftesburg, a principal fortress oV 
the Saxons (near the present Padcrhorn). 
Charlemagne demolished t!ii** liirtress m 
77‘i, and with it that monument of tuPujiii- 
ty. The history and ineanmn of the li- 
imnsul is very ohsenre: aecorthni! to com¬ 


mon opinion! it was erected ,in ltotior of 
ih imatm, tl^ deliverer of (rormany (see 
.. Inniniimi : hnt it was probably the linage *. 
<>f some distnifiKishcd dii iniry * perhaps of 
\\ o.ien liini'clf. and the name of Iron'll or 
Ilnnmm, winch Minifies wan of tear, 
was altttehed to it, licci"i*n Woden w‘us 
lie* god^>f war- , 

I no v is the most laluahle of^all >Ju*, 
ineiids. Though mentioned in the Penta- _ 
tench, we have reason to believe, from t!i«* 
fiejr ti't.t the fiihryation of steel was tin- ' 
known to,the aneient',and that they viVre 
wlmlly di stunt, of m>‘talhiririeul 'kill, that 
i’s tins were little known in tie 1 cat her 
p< iiod'efsncK ry. The Romans employ* 
i .1, as ;■ 'id.'titnte for p in them armor, an 
; Woy of eopp"i ,-md rm. Its ii'*' has lid- 
lowed the piomi " of etui*/,at ion in the 
wo]Id: ,iid the .nnoniit of it consumed’ 
hy uni n.ini n, at tin* ppsent day, mdi- 
i ati ' i.'ti tudi-AJic device of it' adianee- 
nc'i.r in die arts and sciences. The al- 
chenii'tieal name of iron was .Mors. In 
tri atini; of this metal, we shall adopt the ' 
follow ma order: it' i.te'i tin ir i 1 dnetion 
!■. 11j<■ me* Ihc state : the chemical history 
of troll. 

. Ons <f Iron, lion evi'i' in naiute un¬ 
der foin ditli'ient 'tute' -file name 't;.t“ . 
that ..f an oxide; it, .■i.mhmction w nil 
ei-inhii'tihie 1 ioiI les. jmrnetil.illy 'idpiinr; 
t ;;nd, tin.illy, in tin- 'late of silt', a' the 
'n!|>h.tte, |i|,o'phate. and eailmnate, ol 

lion.-- I. S‘i l, ir Iron. N inral tn:dh*ihle 
non *' a t.tie ptoduetion of "this cle 1 ^, 
neatly all tli.u litis eier heen totmd.njMin 
it hat mi; come to ii' from flic atmosphere. 

It occurs in the Joint of a ivmose stalactite, 
covered hy hrown, Jihioii' oxide of hull , 1 
mmul-d with «|iiurt/. and clay, in a ifin 
tMiet'itur a inonntam of fineiss, neat 
<>ret!oh,le. in France; al«o witli spathic 
npn and heavy-'par, at Ktitusdorf. in Sax¬ 
ony. Mnie tcccntly. it has lieen ioiiinl in 
three jiltiecs m the F. States—Jit (’atiaaii, 
in (’oiineeneiit, in a small lem attaclaxl 
to i mess of »iiei's upon a lnak mountain 
of tlie 'fine toek; and in Pounsylianiii 
and Vocrh Carolinat at the latter place, it m 
was found loose m thy soil, in a mass 
iteijihiiiji mote than pounds. In 
netthei of these eases was the iron jht- 
tecfly ptt*>. 'I'liat iiotn Saxony, besides 1 
of it on, contained (i.lloflead and 1.5 
of copper, tliatof Canaan was slightly m- 
terniitigled with igirlum.saus occasionally 
to lose‘its malleability, approximating it to 
the character of 'tcel, and tharof Peun 
sy Kama was alloyed with 1.5U per cent, of 

aiseuic. V ... weighing 7 o/„ from tin* 

large mass;>f North Carolina, was crystal 
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li/fil in.tho form of tho regulal octahedron, its fundamental form: it usually, however 
tin* suffices of which exhibited n p!nit”d presents itself in large lami’llifurm masses, 
structure: it was examined for other met- w ith distinct octahedral cleavages, in 


-als without stlecojts, thonjfti its imperfect 
malleability loft no doubt of its containing 
a small proportion rff ursenic. The me 
teorie iron differs very copsiderably from 
the terrestrial, native ium. tys erfor is a 
Light steel-gray, resembling plafuia; it is 
easily cut with the knife, and it is flexible 
and perfectly malleable when cold. Spe¬ 
cific gravity, 7.7iiS. M oeems m large 
diasses, sometimes of munj tons weight, 
marked externally by impressions, like 
those pro,bleed ly the hands and feet upon 
9 ‘■oft, plastic mass: a bo in small globular 
ami filiform ma«*es, di-seminaied through 
men.one -.ones. Ore; sjonallj.it presents 
leiperfeetlv-tiirne'd octahedral m-tal*. A 
civstallme textbiv becomes visible, how- 
< \i'r, m cu.ungtlie lane masses, and ex- 
pis i>or the siniaees'pio.lnecd totiie anion 
of nitric acid, oi allow unr them to tarn.sh 
In heat.. It uivaiTnhh contain'linm ft to 
1*2 [ter cent, of nickel, and often rrae-'s of 
cobalt, wither of which ic tals li ne e\ei 
been found rllojing terrestrial native iron. 
Meteoric iron is contained in all siMeour 
stones; iii suine, u ex.st in a v< r\ feeble 
proportion: m other-., it limns one quar¬ 
ter of their w ■ a!.t: and again in otL“i*. it 
emi-iitutos i.e.iijy the cmne while 

the largest mas.- - of it cv> r ibtiml eomi-t 
of it wlmllj, witnoiit the small'*': mixture 
of ft»i v, ;gn matteis. In the two firs’-me n- 
ftoued conditions, it has often been seen to 
fall from the In avens, while in llie solid 
stare, it never has In ell observed, by credi¬ 
ble witnesses, to tall, hut on one occasion, 
at Agnun in ('matin. Some of the largest 
masses of meteoric iron known, are the 
follow mg: lhat found by Pallas, m Siberia, 
weighing PW) Russian pound'; tlia* d'«- 
covered by Kubm tie Cells, m the de triet 
of ('hivo-Giiuluinliu in South America, 
and which weighs Id tons; and tout found 
near Red river, in Louisiana, weighing 
ftUOO pounds, mid which is now deposited 
in the collection of tho lyceuni of natural 
history iu New York. Resides these, 
other wry considerable pieces have lieon 
noticed in Africa, Mexico and Bohemia. 
(Pot additional particulars concerning 
meteoric iron, /uid its origin, s<<> Mttiorir 
Stvnu.) Meteoric iron has been worked, 
as <ui object of curiosity, into knives, 
swords, and otheriusU*iinents.—2. A/ug- 
lutie Lon Ore, or OxijduUttcd Iroi\, is of an 
irou-hlaek color, more intense than be¬ 
longs to metallic iron ; its powder is of a 
pure black. It occurs crystallized, in tho 
form of thg ri gular octahedron, winch is 


granular concretions, or compact. It is 
brittle, lias tin* hardness of feldspar, and a 
specific gravity of 5.0!>4. It exerts a de¬ 
cided action on the magnetic needle ; and 
certain specimens. cs|»ecially of a compact 
varietj, attract anil repel, alternately, the 
poli-s of a needle, according as we present 
the same poiui of a fragment of the oro 
to one or the other of the extremities of a 
needle. This varietj, which is found in 
Warwick,Orange count}, NevyYoik, and 
at several places in New Jersey, as vyell as 
in other countries, is called tho nu/m 
hadxtortf . Its magnetic v irtuc strengthens 
bj exposure to the air. The magnetic 
iron consists of 2^. 14 protoxide of iron, and 
71.Mi of peroxide of iron. It is infusible 
betoiv the blow-pipe, hilt assumes a brown 
e.ilor, and loses its atiraetorv jiower, after 
having h tii exposed to a great •heat. It 
i' soluble in nitric acid, and max be ob¬ 
tained erjstallized bj fusing it, as otien 
happens m the n tasting of it, in furnaces, 
to etli et its reduction. It occurs in primi¬ 
tive links, clin’th in gneiss, tmca-sl;p.', 
iiornlileinle-'late. and chlorite-slate, and 
rarely in limestone, when it foims veins, 
hid-, or even entire mountains. Jl abo 
eoinpo'i i. the chief innivda lit of eertain 
'.mils, wlueli have been washed and de¬ 
posited |i\ the same eurreiits which sepa¬ 
rated it lioni its i iJinnal beds, 'fhe dif- 
<«*:flit varieties of till' ore are exceeding)} 
neli m metal, often je ldinir MO jier cent, 
of iron, a id are rviiv wliere explored, 
wlieii found in sutlii tent quantities, and 
connected with abundance of fuel and lii- 
I’ihtj of transportation. In Sweden, it 
forms the object, of numerous important 
explorations, among winch mnv ho cited 
that of the mountain of Tuborg, near 
Jonkopmg, in Smoland, where it is so 
abundant as- to be worked under the open 
skv ; that of the bland of (itoe, vylierc ex¬ 
cavations extend to a groat distance under 
the contiguous sea; that of Daimemora, 
m ('plain!, which is at present under tho 
control of the Liiglish ; lliat oi' Gallivant, 
beyond the polar circle, where the ore 
1 ‘orrns an entire mountain; and, fmallj, 
those immense deposits of ferruginous 
sand which are so extensively brought in 
JJaleeariia, in Sinolaml and in Wcrme- 
Innd. Tile oxydulateiL iron is also ex¬ 
plored at several places in Siberia, Pied¬ 
mont, and the. kingdom of Naples. In 
the l T . States, it exists in the greatest 
abundance, and is w rought at numerous 
localities. The primitive range of moiu^ 



Jams li| m>ii tlio wr^erii side of lake Chain* 
plain. at lords numerous veins and lied/* nf 
it, sometimes more than W fbet in thirk- 
ne-s, and little intermingled with foreign 
*mil»stapces. Tin* |irinei|iul works tiir its 1 
ivdiictitm are at Pern,-and near Crown 
Point. \ valuable deposit of the eonipaet 
magnetic iron, precisely similar to that 
worked at Danneuiorn m Sweden, occurs 
at Franconia in New Hampshire, upon u 
‘small mountain of gneiss, belonging to the 
VVIuti mountain range. In the Highlands 
of New York, if forms numerous beds, as 
ilso m their eoutimiatinn tlirfiiigl) the 
northern part of New Jersey to the Hi la- 
sv.in* mer, and i- worked extensively 
,11 Munroe, Hamlmig, and many f'lther 
places. The present ore forms the host 
iron which is made for the manufacture 
of 'tool; and hence the employ mem of 
Swedish non by the Knalish foi flu- pyr- 
Ito* 1 ■.—■!. Vftrtnntth tIO 1 id i of Iron' ('hnnnitlt- 
of In 01 ) i-> found rrWalli/ed m reatilai ortu- 
hedia. end ma—ixc. Liistie, niqiciit etly 
mi fallic; culoi, between iron black and 
hmuiii-h-lil.n k ; sneak, brown: opa<[ue ; 
hrtitle: haidite—, tliesaine w illi the pi'*ri;d- 
ina species: specific giavity, I.Ills'. Yim- 
'jiielin and Ixlaproth mal e it enu-ist of 

< i\ideo|*chrome.-!•'}.(Kl . . .”i5..Vi 

Piotoxide of non, . . . MI.70 . . dd.00 

Muniina. ‘iU.dll . . (i.dO 

Silica,. 'i.(M) . ‘1(H) 

\|olie, hi tine the Mow-pipe, il is inlil-lble, 
fni T acts' upon the magnetic needle, alter 
boxing been expos'd In the jediicinir 
flame. It is dissolved when heated with 
In mix. to which it impart- a 1»* -.nilitiil 
i*ii'e»i color. It was first found ill die de¬ 
partment Du Yar, in l ,, iance, 11 . the fiirm 
ofnodides and kidney-sitaped masses. It 
was afh-iwaid- discovered ill Sima and 
Scotland; at the former place, imbedded 
in serpentine, at the latter, in lime-tone. 
In the l ! . Stales, n exists abundantly in 
Winy land, near Baltimore; also, in small 
quantities, in Conneetieiil, neat New Ha¬ 
wn, in limestone, with serpentine. Jr 1 * a 
,highly valuable mineral, when it occurs 
m quantity, for extracting the oxide of 
chrome, vliieh is employed either alone 
or in various combinations with the oxides 
of other natal-, as cobalt, lead, mercury, 
\c., both fi»r painting on porcelain, anil 
fin painting in oil. This quantity of chro¬ 
mate of lead, or chrome yellow, mauuiae- 
,lured in Baltimore annually, is estimated 
at ."*0,000 pounds. (See Chrome.)— f. S/xe- 
iifur Iron Ore, and flnl IrunOrc. Thisspe- 
etes. scarcely less interesting than the last 
il* economical importance, presents many 
difficulties :■> the mineralogist, in conse- 
■ 0“ 


queue** of thf complicated fot*tns of its crys¬ 
tals, mid tb<'diversified appearance of its 
, compound varieties. It is cfy stnllizcd in a 
great number of forms, w hose fundamental 
figure isaslightly-aeute rhomboid ofHfj^ UK 
and fKI° 50", which may he derived from its 
crystals hy cleuvagu. The general ten¬ 
dency* its, secondary forms is to lie.x- 
ngounl prisms and iiTogular octahedra. 
Lustre*, metallic : color, dark steel-gi ay, 
■ iron-black; streak, eJierry-rcd. or reddish 
linfvvn ; surface of the crystals frequently 
tarnished ; opaque, excej*t in very thin 
lamina.*, which are family translucent, and 
show a deep Mood-red color ; brittle ; 
hardness, the same with the preceding 
species; specific gravity, 5.',I5 I. its action 
upon the magnet is feeble; it nevei at¬ 
tracts iron-filings, or oilers magnetic: po¬ 
larity. Besides occurring*in distinct crys¬ 
tals. and in laiuelhform and eomjmct 
m.i-se-, with a metallic lustre, it also pre¬ 
sents itself hi remlonu, hotryoidal and stu- 
lactitic shapes, and earthy -looking mns-es, 
where*, from the smallness of the lndixid- 
uals, no sinus of the metallic nppcanuicc 
are disc, j..ibb*. These varieties haw re- 
ceixed distinct names, and have often been 
ivcutcd otj in mineralogical systems, as 
lHonging to a distinct specie-, xxlueh, on 
account ofthnrcoloi, has been designated 
ml iron on. But this distinction is noxv 
irixen up, as an iinmh rrupfed tinnsuion 
I 1 . 1 - been noticed between all the varieties 
of tiie red non on- and the crystallite 
specular iron. The following an* some 
of tin* varieties of tin* present specie.-, 
according a.- they Jiaxe aequued di-linrt 
appellation.- in mineralogical hooks, and 
among mankind in general: that in dis¬ 
tinct crystals is called specular mm; that 
in thm, lamellar concretions, with a metal¬ 
lic lu-tiv, is called mintceous iron: the rest, 
with a metallic lustre, is denominated 
common speculai iron. Those varieties 
xxlueh have lost then metallic appearance, 
are included xxithin, 1. the red iron ore, 
divided info jihrous led iron oie, or rtd 
In inutile; com poet and oefirii / ied iron 
cue, x\ Iucli are massive, and consist of im¬ 
palpable granular individuals, mom or 
less firmly connected; and scaly red 
mm ore, or red iron Jrotli , consisting of' 
yery sinafl, scaly, lamellar particles, wliieh, 
in most eases, an* hut slightly coherent: 
‘d. clay iron on*, divided into rtddle, which 
possesses an eartHy. coarse, slaty fracture, • 
and is used as a doming material; jafiprry 
clay- iron on*, which lias a large, flat, con- 
choidal liactnrc, and considerable hard- 
iicss when compart'd with the other varie¬ 
ties of red mm ore: and roliannm and 
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InUiruhir clay iron ore, wfiieL ore distin¬ 
guished, tlio first by the* eolcnnnar form, 
tin* latter hv the flattie];, granular form of 
its jwrtieles.* The micaceous iron, ana¬ 
lyzed by Buclioltz, atjd the red hematite, 
atiulj zed by D'Anbuisson, have been found 
to consist of 

Peroxide of iron, 100.00 00.00*' 04.00 

Oxide of manganese, 0.00 atniee a trice 

Silica,.0.00 ‘,>.00 2.00 

Lime.0.00 a trace 1,00 

Water, .. 0.00 2.00 35)0 

The proportion of metal to that of o\y gen, 
in the sperms, is as tUL‘14 : -‘IlMiii. The 
rjny iron ores, being more or less mixed 
with earthy sulManrcs, viry m their con, 
tent?, and set end of their properties ure 
dependent upon the nature of these ad¬ 
mixtures. The speeular iron is infusible 
belhietlie blow-pipe, hut melts null borax, 
and ti>rms a giveu or yellow glass, like 
pm - oxide of iron. It is likewise soluble 
in heated muriatic acid. The specular 
iron du the cn sjailine, lamejliform and 
compact varieties, with a metallic lustre) 
tonus very powerful neds, and even entire 
mountains, which are traversed hy a mul¬ 
titude of tis«ures, and’ cavities lined with 
small, but exert limgly brilliant crystals of 
th.s siilistancc. It yiHds, in tlie oidmary 
o]s rations of reduction, <>0 pi l* cent, of 
metal. Its most celebrated locality is the 
i»{aiid of Riba, which has alii m let 1 iron tin 
Itir* uturief. Its mines are still believed to 
inexhaustible. They annually yield 
:I2.UOO,00() of Trench quintals of ore, 
which are transported for leduetiou into 
Tuseany, the Roman states, Liguria, and 
the kingdom of Naples. It is also t'omid 
at Frmioin in the Vosges (vv here its ex¬ 


ploration oceujiies 200 nuiiers), in Jvaxony, 
liohemia, Sweden, Siberia, and in the I'. 
States, at Hawley in Mass. Wherever it 
exists, it is explored with profit. It do- 
wnm to Ik* mentioned, also, that speeular 
irt.n, in exceedingly hrilliant crystals and 
scales, occurs very frequently among tlie 
e|iTted matter of volcanoes, as in the lavas 
of Vesuvius and Auvergne, where it is, 
undoubtedly, a product of sublimation. 
The red hematite is found in beds and 
V'-ui'. in primitive and secondary coun¬ 
tries. It occurs abundantly im Saxony, 
the Hat./. Silesia, and in England. Jiv 
the I'. States, it is found very sparingly, 
and is nowhere reduce^! for the* metal. 
Jt occurs at Ticondeioga, N. Y., where it 
is ground to powder, and employed as a 
polishing substance. ]j affords excellent 
iron, and often in the large proportion of 
<*0 p**r cent. Most of the plate iron mid 
irtMi wire of England are made of it. In 


Scotland, it is used, along with the ore of 
that country, at the ('arron and (Jlasgow 
works. The ochrey led iron ore usually 
accompanies the other varieties of this 
species, and is treated conjointly with 
them. In places where it is found in con¬ 
siderable quantities,'it is sometimes col¬ 
lected, washed, and employed as a polish¬ 
ing substance. The compact red iron ore 
is found in France and some other Euro¬ 
pean countries, where, it is reduced, and 
affords a good soft iron, yielding 50 per 
cent, of metal. Rut us most important 
use is as u polisher. It forms, when per¬ 
fectly compact, the burnisher of the hulton- 
inaker. by means of which he imparts to 
gilded buttons the highest polish of which 
they arc capable. The lies! specimens for 
button-polishers command a very high 
price, and usually come from little pehhli s 
and lolled massi-s of this ore, found in see- 
ondniy countries. Those most esteemed 
have hitherto been brought from Spain. 
There are strong indications, howcvci, 
that it exists dispersed through the sod 
near Marietta, in Ohio. Tlie lenticular 
or scaly ml iion on* abounds in the sec¬ 
ondary region of .New York, toninm; a 
thin stintum near the smtiiee of the 
ground. It wrought at 1’tien, as well 
as at many nlliei places.—5. HijJrous (irirft 
of Iron, and Hroini Iron On. Tin* present 
is a species nearly parall* i to the foregoing, 
in the quantity of mu* it affords to society. 
Jt is very larelv observid in distinct crys¬ 
tals, more usually occurnng m hotryoida! 
and stalaetie.d masses, eousistiugof closely 
aggiegated fibres, in which icspeet il le 
semhle* the most common varieties of tin* 
specular iron. ’I’he crystals aie very 
small, externally Mark and hnlhiint, and 
in the shape of right m*tani!ular prisms. 
The general cliaraetei of the species is as 
follows: lustre, adainaiitna*; color, vari¬ 
ous shades of blown, of which yellow- 
ish-hmvvti, hair-brown, clove-brown ami 
bluekisii-hrovvn are the most common ; 
streak, yellowish brown; brittle; no ac¬ 
tion on tlie magnet; scratched by leld 
spar; sjainfic gravity, .'1.1*22. Besides oc¬ 
curring hi crystals, and in globular stalac¬ 
tite* and fruucose shapes, it is fiaiud m 
masses vvbo.se composition is ini|Hflpa- 
ble; sometimes, also, tlie particles are.so 
•digiitly coherent, that tin* mass app(*nrs 
earthy'and dull. It differs, chemically, 
from tin* specular iron, in containing a 
quantity of water, not merely interspersed 
through its substance by simple absorp¬ 
tion, hut intimately combined with it by 
chemical affinity. According to D’Au- 
buisson, it consists of (in two unulyses) 
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Peroxide of iron, . . . . 82.00 . . 84.00 with granule^ limestone. It is also found 

Water,. 1-1.00 . . 11.00 in Saxony and Thuringia, in beds* and 

Oxide of niaugunese, . . 2.00 . . 2.00 veil if, embraced, in some instance?, in 

Silica,.. TOO . . 2.00 newer rooks. It L- unoonunoii in the 

the proportion of peroxide jof iron' and northern countries of Kurojie ; but in 
uater being as K1.:10 to 14.70. Before the (lerinany, France, and the Austrian do- 
blovv-pipe, it becomes black and magnetic, mpiions, it is wrought in great abundance. 

It melts, with lwrax, mto a greenor yellow Jts most retriurknblc deposit in the IT. 
glas-, and is soluble iu boated liitro-mu- States, is at Salisbury in Conn., when* it 
riatir arid. The division introdueed has been wrought for nearly 1(X) years; 
at i tong the varieties of tin* present species, the tynount of pig iron yielded annually, at 
I- somewhat similar to tbut wliieb has present, is about 2000 tons. Many other 
been giien to red iron on;. ('rystnllizuf localities of brown hematite exist in Liteh- 
hifiiruus a.ride of iron embraces tip* small field, (Tonn., as well as in the contiguous 
hlaek crystals, which sometimes oeeur in counting of Dutchess,N. V.,;uid Berkshire,* 
libmus ami radiating bundles. ■ ('n/slul- Mass. Tins iron which this \ariety adonis 
hud brown iron on is that variety which i> superior in malleability to that yielded 
presents itself in the fimii of the cube, by tbt* red ore of iron, ami is much 
iliomtHiid, or some modification of these esteemed, also, on account of its toughness 
t" •ruir-, and does not properly helonir to aiid hardne-s. The pig iron obtained from 
tins species, being decomposed varieties melting its purer varieties with charcoal, 
of iruiKjiyrites and spathie iron, to which m particular,may 1 m* easily converted into 
they are more correctly icfenvd. The steel. The eompact variety of this spo- 
fbronn blown iron on, nr brown luniMilc, cics is usually found in the same localities 
contain- the fibrous nineties, in stal.ie- with thefiluoiis hematite, and is equally 
tine, iviufomi, and other imitative shape*, employed vvitji that variety fi»r obtaining 
f'omjiurl brown iron orr comprehends iron. The oehrpy brown iron ore, nr bog 
riioM* imitative shape- and ma-sive vatii - iron ore, is the most recent in ,.s formation 
tie-, m winch the composition or fibrous of all tin* oies of iron, its deposition being 
-tiiiriine ;s tin longer observable; while eontmuully going on, even now,in shallow 
ac/int/ brown mu) on, or boa; iron on. w lakes and m morasses. It is wrought in 
applied to tlm-e which have an earthy till countries, more or less extensively: 
texture ami ine friable. Vs impure varie- but the iron it yields i- chiefly used lor 
lies of the species, we mii-t eon-ider some castings. The pisiform clay iron stone 
of tin* day iron ones, sneli a- the icniniilnr. occurs iinbeded hi secondary limestone,* 1 
the (omuion, the /nsifonn, and the rtni/brm in large deposits, iu France and Svvit/er- 
day iron ore. The granular variety is land, wlieru it supplies considerable iron 
composed of compart, roundish, or ginbu- works; hut the iron, like that from the 
la' imiisis; the renilhrm one, of alternate oilier earthy varieties of the present sjm*- 
ing coats, of different color and rousts- cics, is generally too brittle to be wrought 
tency, disposed in a rcliiiomi stiilaee. In into bar-iron.—(>. ,‘innniral Iron, oi JYIis- 
tIn* pisiform variety, we meet with a simi- fiirkil, is found crystallized in right rhom- 
!ur composition, only iu small globules, hie prisms of i 1 p 1 12' and tkS° 48'. These 
parallel to the surface of which the lamci- are often tet minuted by dihedral summits, 
lie are disposed. The eompact pisitbrm and liable to a large number of moihtica- 
elay it on ore, however, does not belong to lions. It also occurs massive. Lustre, 
the present species, but it is decomposed metallic; color, silver-white, inclining to 
iron py rites, its is demonstrated, not only steel-gray ; streak, dark grayish-black ? 
by the crystalline forms which it atleets, brittle; hardness, nearly that of feldspar; 
but likewise from the nucleus of the un- specific gravity,(5.127. Its chemical coni- 
deeomposetl pyrites, which the largest position is, iron Ji‘1.5, arsenic 4(5.5, and 
specimens of it often' embrace. The sulphur 20. Before the blow-pipe, upon 
crystallized hydrous oxide of iron is found, charcoal, itnnits copious arsenical fumes," 
in limited quantities, in Kngland, Frauen and melts into a globule, which is lienuly 
and SilM'riu*, it citheroccttrsmquartzu.se pure sulphuiet of iron. It is soluble in 
geodes, in the form of mamillary masses, nitric acid, with thiywception of a whitish 
or i-* enclosed m quartz crystals. The residue. It Sometimes contains a small ■ 
fibrous brown iron ore is tin; most almn- proportion of stlver; when it is denouii- * 
dant and widely dispersed of all the varie- unfed arptnlifirous arsenical pyrites. Ar- 
ties of this species. It is eonimonly iound senicnl iron is a pretty abundant substance, 
in large beds, in gneiss <»r mica—lute, and mid occurs both in beds and veins, often 
very frequently in immediate connexion ueCdmjHUiied by ores of silver, lead and 
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/.ini'. It is very plentiful u the mining 
districts ol‘ riaxony, in the sitter mines of 
Joachun«thnl and the tin mines of Schlag- 
genwald; also in the Hartz, Sweden and 
Cornwall; in the IT. Slates, at Eranrpniu 
in New Hampshire, r vvith copper and iron 
pyrites, in gneiss: at Worcester, in Mass., 
w nil spathic iron ore and bleqdej il quartz; 
at Chatham in Conn., with arsenical co¬ 
balt, in gneiss; and in Edctmllc, in New 
York. The accidental admixture of silver 
renders some varieties of the present Spe¬ 
cies useful as ores of that metal, 'flic 


54.*2(i. In the exterior flame of the blow¬ 
pipe, it becomes it'd ujkhi charcoal, die 
sulphur" is drnen oil’, and oxide of iion 
remains In heated nitric aeid, it i- part¬ 
ly soluble, and leaves a whitish reside--. 
Some varieties are subject to decomposi¬ 
tion, when exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere. With regard to its geological 
relations, mneJi diversity obtains; it con¬ 
stitutes beds by itself of considerable mag¬ 
nitude, in gneiss, mien-slate, mid pumitiw- 
argillite, and is often an important mgie- 
■dient of those beds whirh contain ore- of 


common arsenical p>rites,wheuoccnrring 
^itl large quantities, is employed in the 
mamitiieiure of white arsenic and of real- 
gar.— 7. .‘Irotomous .‘lrsciiicul Pyrites; a 
species differing from tin* preeixling in 
the inclination of the lateral faces, which, 
in the present case, meet under angles of 
I‘id 'id' and Lt-I 1 , and in specific grav¬ 
ity, which in this species is It has 

not yet been analy/ed, hut is belioxcd to 
con-ist wholly of iron and* arsenic. It 
has lieen found in lied-, in primitive 
niomitains, ni ('nrinthiu, Silesia and Stiria. 
—d. Iron Pyrites is the most tumcrsnlly 
distributed of all the ores of iron, and, from 
its v elluw color and metallic aspect, is the 
siih-tmice which is soficqfiently mi-takcn, 
by ignorant people, for gold. it i- not 
uncommon to find it regularly crystallized, 
iliougli the dimensions of the crystals are 
rarely -mb a- to'render lliein xery eon- 
^.picuoiis. The prevailing figure among 
ns crystals is tlie cube, parallel m whose 
faces they may he cleaved, as also parallel 
to the sales of the regulai octahedron. 
The last is assumed iis the primitive l’ouri 
of the species by most mmer.dogi-ts, as 
leading to an explanation of the numerous 
secondary forms with the greatest simplici¬ 
ty. The most frequent of these seconda¬ 
ries are the eulio-oelahedron, the pentago- 
nal-dodeeahedrt»n, and the leositctrahe- 
ilron. The surfaces of the crystals are 
sometimes smooth, and sometimes alter¬ 
nately btreujted. Fracture, eonehoidal, 
uneven; lustre, metallic; coloi, passing 
tlii'otigh a few shades of a characteristic 
bronze yellow'; streak, brownish-black ; 
Untie ; hardness, such as to he impressed 
with the knife, anil scratched by fcldsput; 
s(>ecitii; gravity, The crystals are 

liable to be much grouped, often penetrat¬ 
ing eacJi other so as to form globular 
masses, it occurs, alA>, in granular, col- 
.umiiaraiid impalpable masses: and often 
cellular, in consequence of forming upon 
crystals of galena, which have subse¬ 
quently become decomposed, iron pyri¬ 
tes consists of iron 45.74, and sulphur 


lead, iron, copper, &c. it is frequently 
mixed with coal seams and the beds of 
clay which accompany them, it is also 
met with, in considerable quantities, in 
veins, associat'd with blende, arsenical 
nun, galena and copper pyrites. Ii is 
found, likewise, with ores of silver, and i- 
contained in many organic remains, both 
of vegetable and animal origin, ils locali¬ 
ties are too niiuicious to admit of being 
noticed witli particularity. Some of the 
most beautifulnystallizations which adorn, 
lnitioralogical cahmets, arc brought from 
the i-land of Elba, Piedmont, Saxony, 
Hart/., Norway and (’ornvvall. Va-t de¬ 
posits of non pyrites, intermingled, m 
some instances, with magnetic non pyrites, 
are liumd in the I'. States, among which 
may he mentioned I hose m \ ciinoul, at. 
Stialfonl and Shrowsbuiy ; in Ma.-sachu- 
sctls, at Hiihhardsto'.; m Alary land, ueai 
■Baltimore; m Ohio, near Zanesville : and 
the state of Tennessee, it also abounds m 
tin* gold icgion of the Soiuliern States, and 
is wrougl.t extensively in many places tin 
the sake of the gold mechanically mixed 
with il, from the presence of which i' 
receives a golden-yellow tinge. The uses 
of tliis species are, as follows: it is loasli d 
for extracting sulphur: after having been 
exposed to the oxidating influence of the 
atmosphere, it yields sulphate of iron, nr 
copperas, and sulphuric and; the remain¬ 
ing oxide of iion is used as n coarse pig¬ 
ment ; it is an important agent in scveial 
metallurgical operations, aiid was formerly 
considerably employed instead of flints in 
gun-locks, from whence the name yyribs 
xvas derived.—Ik IVUite Iron Pyrites ihliens 
from die pi eroding species in ils crystal¬ 
line characters, uh well as in some other 
respeetsv though, in eJiejincal constitution, 
the two appear to l>e perfectly identical. 
Its crystals are in the form of modified 
rhomhie prisms, and of very flat crystals, 
having the appearance, at first sight, of 
dodecahedrons with triangular planes, tun 
which, however, an* niacles, consisting of . 
similar portions of live crystals. Thu pri- 
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nmry form is a ri^ht rhombic prism* of -bluish-white ;^llie powder produced by, 
about 10(P and 73Vparallel t‘» the planes crushing the mineral in a dry state , is 
•<t which it yields to ui**cha>ucal division, liver-brown ; translucent, and rarely trtuis- 
The fnoes of the crystals are deeply parent; senile; tli'rn lamina- are flexible: 


streaked, in a vertical direction. Lustre, 
metallic; color, pale bronze-yellow, in-“ 
dining to gray ; streak, grayish-hlaek ; 
hardness, e(|iial to that of feldspar; spe¬ 
cific gravity, 4.(17. It occurs massive, and 
in various imitative shapes, in conse-» 
quonee of which, and the composition,of 
its cry stals, it has been distinguished mro 
s-veral varieties, as nuiin1e t{ pyritts, spear 
pyrites, eork's-romb pyrites. Inpetlir pyrites , 
and nllutnr pyrites. Before the blow -pipe, 
it behaves like common iron pyrites. 
Some of its varieties are peculiarly ^subject 
to decomposition. It is less fu quentlv 
met with in nature than the preceding 
specie-, though very often fiumd accom- 
patiy imr it. It occurs more frequently in 
rocks of the coal formation, and m stiuta 
of clay. It is not abundant m the V. 
Stales; its pimcipa! Ipechties ary in 
Trance, Bohemia, and IL-ssia. It ts use¬ 
ful for the maimfneuire of stil]>hur. sul¬ 
phuric and and copperas.—10. Masmtic 
Iron Pyrites is rarely -ecu m will formed 
nv-tals. Count Bminiou d< scribes it as 
oecuiimg in irregular -i\—ided pri-ins. 
In general, it is mas-ive and tiiliateil, or 
fine granular. Lustre, metallic; color, 
intermediate between hron/e-yellow and 
copper-red; streak, dark a ray isii-liluek; 
subject to tarnish; slurht action on the 
magnet; brittle ; hardness, considerably 
liilerior to that ofeommen iron pyrites, or’ 
that of white iron pynles; speeitie gravi¬ 
ty, 4.03. It consists of iron 02.77, ami 
sulphur .‘17.‘id. It occurs in beds, ajoug 
with other minerals, usually an primitive 
rocks. It exists plentifully at Bodenmais, 
in Bavaria, and several districts of Stina. 
In the T. States, it occur- at Miinroi- in 
Conn., at Lane's mine, in quart/, along 
with blende, galena, tungsten, &c.: and ui 
Vermont, at Strafford and Shrewsbury, 
along with iron pyntes. Its uses are the 
name as have Ih-cii mentioned m connex¬ 
ion with the other species of iron pyrites. 
—11. Phosphate of Iron,nr 7 irinnite, occurs 
crystallized, it the. form of a right oblique- 
angled prism of li.V' 1^' and 54° 42', which 
is tlmt of till- primary crystal. The crys¬ 
tals un> long and slender for the most part, 
though generally very- small. They are 
attached to their gaugue by otic of their 
broad lateral planes, or occur in aggre¬ 
gated groups. Lustre, pearly, approaching 
to-metallic on certain faces; on others, vit¬ 
reous : color, pale blacKish-giveo, some¬ 
times approaching indigo-hlne ; streak. 


specific gravity, 2.00 t It also occurs 
massive, in small, reiiiform and globular 
shapes, and imbedded nodules; also in 
superficial coatings of dusty particles. 
The earthy varieties are dull, opaque, 
meagre to the touch, and light. Their 
color, on first exposure to the light, is 
gr; lylMi, yellowish, or greenish-white, or 
souk- pale tinge of blue; but it soon passes 
to a dark mdigo-hluc. In two varieties 
of vivianite (a friable one analyzed by * 
Klaproth, and a cry stallized ope from Bod¬ 
enmais in Bavaria, by Vogel), the follow¬ 
ing chemical e omposition was discovered: 

•Tiotoxide of iron, . . . 47.50 . . 41.00 
Phosphoric acid, .... 32.00 . 20.40 

Water, . .......... 20.00 . . 31.00 

It decrepitate* before the blow-pipe, but 
melts, if first reduced to powder, into a 
dark-biovvu or black scoria, which moves 
tin- magnetic needle. It is soluble in • 
dilute sulphuric and nitric acid*. It 
occurs m a ,. riety of geological situations. 
The crystals are found m n-nper and tin 
vein-, and sometimes in greyvvaeke ae- 1 
company mg native gold; also in basalt 
and trap rock-. The earthy and massive 
varieties are imbedded m clay, and often 
accompany bog iron ore. The crystalline 
varieties come from Cornwall and Buv ana; 
the foliated and earthy varieties abound # 
(especially the funner) in the. U. States, in 
Monmouth county, New Jersey. It is 
confined to argillaceous and feiruginous 
ih-po-its, and is sometimes found in con¬ 
nexion with hones,and very usuallv tiJlntg 
up the casts of helemuircs and other fos¬ 
sils. The earthy vivianite is sometimes 
employed as a pigment.—12. ,‘bseniatt of 
iron occurs in small cubic crystals, vvliii-h 
are either unmodified, or have their alter¬ 
nate angles or their edges truncated. 
Lustre,adamantine,not very distinct; col¬ 
or, olive-green, passing into yellowish- 
brow n, bordering sometimes upon hya- 
cmtli-red and blackish-brown, also info 
grass-green nud emerald-green ; streak, 
similar to the colors; translucent on tl»e 
edges; ratlnjf sectile; scratched byfluor; 
specific gravity, 3.00. According to two 
anulyses, it consists of 

Oxide of iron,. 45.50 . 48.00 

Arsenic,. * . . . 31.00 . 18.00 

Oxide of copper, .... 0.00 . 0.00 

Sulica,.4.00.. . 0.00 

Caibonate ol’ lime, . . . 0.00 . . 2.00 

M ater,.., 10.50 . . 32.00 

Exposed to a gentle heat, its color is 
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changed into red. In a hi'her degree of 
temperature, it lutuuicsoos gives liitle or 
no atM-iur, ami leaves a red {towder. l 7 p- 
011 dmrcoal, it emits copious fumes of 
arsenic, and melts, in the inner Hume, into 
a metallic scoria,vwhich nets upm^thc 
magnetic needle. It principally occurs 
in veins of copper ores, traversing the 
older rocks, and ns chief localities are 
■Cornwall and Saxony.—l.'i Carbonate of 
Iron, or Spathir Iron < hr. ocem-s crystalline 
and massive. Its crystals are acute k!ioiii* 
lioids, -dmetiines perfect, or only having 
the terminal angles replneeil, -jx-sided 
prisms, and lenticular cnstids. They are 
very easily cl* u\ aide, yielding ohtu-e 
rhomboids of 107° and 7-T', Lu-tre, vitre- 
ous. inchning m pearly ; color, various 
shades of yellow ish-gniy, passing into ash 
and grecni-di-gray. al-o into several kinds 
of yellow, white and red; streak, vvlrie: 
muidueent ill difterei/t degrees; hrittle; 
hardness. nearly ulentieal with that of 
Hiior; specific gravity, d.S'21). It orrnrs 
inas-ivc. in broad, foliated and granular 
masses; ulso m tihroiis liotrvoidal -liape-. 


whence it has received ill** name ot sph[- 
rosideriti. Two varieties of this species, 
1 . the spherosiderite, and '2. a ch av able 

variety from Newdorf in the llari/. have 
yielded to Klaproth. <).) •‘2.I 

Protoxide of iron. . . . f»‘?.75 . . 57.5(1 

tkirbouic acid.*11.00 . . titi.OO 

Oxide i f mangam-e, . . 0.75 , . :}..'50 

Lime.0.(10 . . I.i'i 

M agm-ia, .(!.. r »‘2 . . 0.00 

lie Jure the blow-pipe, it becomes black, 
and acts upon the magnet i* needle, hut 
does not melt. It color- gla— of honL\ 
green. It i- soluble vvitli difticulty m 
nitric ocnl, particularly if not led need to 
powder. On being exposed to the air, it 
is gradually decomposed: lifst the coin, 
of the surface in comes hrown or hle.ek; 
afterwards, also, the streak is changed into 
red or brown: liardness and speeiHe grav¬ 
ity are diminished; and even llie chem¬ 
ical constitution is altered, the whole being 
converted inti* hydrate of iron. It fre¬ 
quently occurs, along with carbonate of 
lane, in veins and beds, in primitive rocks: 
,U-o m• metalliferous- veins, accompanied 
by galena, gray copper on*, and iron and 
cojiper pyrites. Jniineiise bells of it exist 
m Stum* and Oarmtliia. as well as in 
France, Switzerland, and Siberia, In tin: 
lb States we have a fiovvcrful vein of it at 
New Milford in Oonu., crossing, with the 
brewlth of six feet, an entire mountain, 
and in Vermont, at Plymouth, an appar¬ 
ently rich depo-it of this -on* has, within 
u few rear-. been opened. In France, 


Stiria and Oarmtliia, large quantities of 
cast and wrought iron are obtained from 
tlto sparfy iron ore, but particularly steel, 
for the production of which it is highly 
valuable.—14. Oralute of Iron , or Uuni~ 
loldlinc' is an ore of iron found near Ber¬ 
lin, in Hdhcmia, m a moor-conl, or friable 
ligmite. It consists of protoxide of iron 
5.‘{.5<i, and oxalic acid Hi. 1-1. It is sup¬ 
posed to owe its origin to the decomposi¬ 
tion of succulent’plants. <!i occurs .in 
small rintti-h masses, of a light yellow 
color; is soti, yielding to the nail, and of 
the specific gravity of 1A By rubbing, 
it acquires resinous electricity. If decom¬ 
pose- easily on live coal-, giving out ,i 
vegetable odor. If is insoluble m boiling 
vv .iht and alcohol.—15. Sulphate if bon, 
<>r Copperas. Tlii- salt i- not frequently 
lomid in nature, in di-tinct crystal-, but 
usually occur- m sMlaetilie. botryoidal and 
leiiitoini nia—es, and occasionally pulve¬ 
rulent. The crystal- are in the form of 
right obhque-utmled prisms, considerably 
modified by replacements: fracture, con- 
elioidat; Ill-tie. vitreous; color, several 
-bade- of green passing into while; 
streak, white; semitransparent and trail— 
luetnf: brittle; bardiie-s, that of ay p-nm ; 
-peeitie giav itv ,1 .c’M: taste, sweeti-li-asti m- 
gent and metulhe. 1» consists of 

Oxide of iron,. ‘25.7 

rNilphuur acid.‘-2H.0 

Water,.15.1, 

It i- easily soluble hi water, and the solu¬ 
tion become,- black on being mixed with 
tincture of aralis. If exposed to the open 
air. it soon becomes covered with a yel¬ 
low powder, which is p'-isiilpbatc of iron. 
Before the blow-pipe, it becomes magnetic, 
and colors glass ,,f borax green. In most 
instances, u is produced by the decompo¬ 
sition of other minerals, particularly of 
iron pyiites and magnetic iron pyrites; 
and the crystallized vanettes arc rarely 
found, except in those places where artifi¬ 
cial lamps of these substances Imvn been 
formed. It is also found inerusting slate 
rocks, and dissolved in the waters of cer¬ 
tain mines. In the fh States, it is, often 
observed, especially in New England, 
upon the surface, of mica-slate rocks, m 
linn coatings, and is sometimes made use 
of for tlyemir, without being redissolved 
and ery-talli/.edj . , ■ 

Tniitnunt of the Ores .—Of the 15 spe¬ 
cies of iron ore just described, but four 
are employed for obtaining metallic iron 
and steel, viz., magnetic iron tire, specular 
iron ore, brown non ore, and eurbonute 
of iron. The metallurgical details bc- 
longuig to the treatment of these ores, 
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cannot In; descrilied within the limit** 
of tho present' work. 1 VVe shnil therc- 
forc merely give some general notions 
of the processes to which ihoy are sub¬ 
jected for obtaining tho inelal in question. 
After raising, tho ores are' picked, to sepa- 
rate, as far as possible, the considerable 
pieces of earthy or otherwise refractor} 
matters w ith which they may lie associated. 
They are next submitted to a roasting, in 
large heaps, in the open air, to expel the 
snl|ihm anil arsenic which they may con¬ 
tain, ns well as to render them more fria¬ 
ble and easy of further reduction to pow¬ 
der. The roasting is |HT|ormod, m Klig¬ 
ht lid, generally In hitiuuinow- coal, which 
1 “, at the same time, convened into coke ; 
but the ores of the continent of Kuropc 
and of the l T . States are roa-t'd by ebar- 
eoal and wood tires. Lame tnmk- of 
tree-, an* laid at the Uittoni, upon which 
briisliwood and charcoal ar-thrown mid 
ignited, mer which the oir j» heaped to 
tlic height of several feet, occasionally 
with aliernating lavas of charcoal. The 
result of the operation is, that the ore be¬ 
comes full of fissures, friable, and losi s 
altogether its vitreous lu-tro. It i- now 
transferred to the cnisliing-unll, when it 
undergoes a further pulveri/atioii, idler 
winch it is ti ait-ported to the smelting fui- 
liaee, to he eonvrted into non. Here it 
passes thiougli two di-tinct opeiatiou-— 
l. the reduction ot'llie oxide to the metal¬ 
lic state; 2. the separation of the earthy 
matters in the form of seorm. These 
processes consist in exposing the ore, or¬ 
dinarily mixed with eeitain lliixes, to the. 
action of varhnn, at an elevated tempera¬ 
ture, in furnace- urged by bellows, hence 
called Ithisl-funiuns. oi sometimes high 
Jin turns. Tlic-e furnaces van ui height 
from 12 to til) li‘i' 1 , and lm\e, externally, 
the shape of n four-sided pyramid, trun¬ 
cated at top, and terminating m acvhndii- 
eal chimney, whose internal diameter is 
from tom to six feet. The interior body 
of these furnaces is usually hi the circu¬ 
lar firm, except the laboratory at its bot¬ 
tom, where the liquid metal gathers. This, 
culled sometuiv- th'* rrwihh, or hearth, 
is a right-rectangular prism, oblong in tlie 
direction perpendicular to the Mast ori¬ 
fices, or tuyeres of the bellows. The sides 
of the ■criirihje are coiiimynly made of a 
tine grit-tone, composed ol quart/.osc 
grains, w Inch, in the I'. Slates, is a mica- 
slate, or gneiss rock, in winch quail/, is 
'the chief ingredient. Above the crucible 
the lioshcs are placed, ih the form of an 
invertedquadrangular pyramid,appnmcli- 
ing to tiie prismatic shape; and above 


-> * J , 

theso stone Implies rises the conical liotly- 
of the fhmuee, lim*d With. tire-bricks, 
contracting as it ascends, hkr the narrow 
end of an egg, tifiril it terminates in the 
chimney. The entire furnace is built in 
avny solid manner, anti strength! ned by 
hands and cross bars of iron. The hel- 
dovvs are u/uullv cylindrical, and their pis¬ 
tons worked'either by water orastram- 
eiigme. The blast-holes, wlikii are situ¬ 
ated ip the upper part of the crucible, arc 
two irvnumber, and tivquently placed on 
opposite sides, hut so angled that the cur¬ 
rents of air do not impinge on each oth¬ 
er. At the lower part of the crucible are 
openings tor the discharge of the metal 
and scoria. Those ojienmgs are kept 
stopped by accumulations of day and 
sand upon the exterior when the furnace 
i- in operation. Tlie process of reduc¬ 
tion commences hv first gradually heating 
up the furnace, until it will bear to Is* fill¬ 
ed entirely with liiel, alter which, as tho 
contents of the furnace begin to sink, al 
tomato charges of ore mingled with llux, 
and of charcoal or coke, are added; the 
blast is lot on and the metal in the ore, 
parting with its.oxygen, flows by degree!-, 
and subsides to the bottom oi the cruci¬ 
ble covered with a melted slag. The 
slag is occasionally allowed to How ntf by 
iemoving the clay from some one of the 
apertures in the crucible; and when the 
bottom of the furnace becomes filled with 
the metal, which it ordinarily does, alter a 
spare of ‘J or 12 hours the iron itself h 
discharged, by one of then* openings, into 
a Ibsse of sand mingled with clay. A- 
soon as the iron has llowed out the t.pei- 
tme is closed again; and thus the timia<— 
is kept in incessant activity during the 
first six months in the year, the other m\ 
months being usually employed in repan- 
mg the furnaces, making charcoal, and 
collecting the requisite prov ision of wood 
and ore. The Hux employed to assist tho 
fusion of the ore, by vitrifying the earths 
associated in it witii the oxidi* of mm, is 
limestone of the best quality. The iron 
which has run out from the blast furnace 
is in the conditihn of ca-t nun, or iron 
with a eoiisiderahli* portion of eurbona- 
eeoils matter intermingled with its parti¬ 
cles, and u itiuall pniportiun of oxygen, 
from which cause- it has a coarse gram, 
and is brittle. In converting it into bar 
iron, it undergoes on* or the other of the 
following processes, ordinarily according 
as charcoal or coke is employed.• in the 
former case, a furnace is,made use of re¬ 
sembling a smith’s hearth, with a sloping 
cav ity sunk from JO to 12 inches below 
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the blast-pipe. This cavity is filled with weighty in the iron, hy this operation, 1 is 
charcoal and scoria, and oh tins side op- from 12 to 17 per cent. It is broken to 
j*osite to the blast-pipe is laid a pig of ' pieces, and laid,on the hearth of a revev- 
rast iron, well covered with hot fuel. "The iwratory furnace, in successive portions, 
‘ blast is then let in, and the pig of iron, being heaped up towards its sides in 
being placed in tly* very focus of the heat, piles which mount near to the roof. The 
soon begins to melt, and, as it liquefies, mjddlc space is left open, to give room 
ruus down into the cavity below. Here, for,puddling the metal ns it Hows down in 
being out of die direct iiifluotTvc of the successive stromas. Wlien the whole is 
blast, it becomes solid, and is thou taken’ reduced, by the heat of the furnace, to a 
' out and rejdnred in its former position, pasty state, the temperature is lower'd, 
the- cavity 1 icing again filled with char- and a little water is sometimes thrown on 
coal It is thus fused a second tine 1 , and the melted mass. The workman .stirs 


after that a third time, the whole of these 
threp processes being usually elfected hi 
between three and four horn’s. As soon 
qs the iron has heroine solid, it is taken 
out and very slightly hammered, to free 
it from the adhering scoria. It is then 
returned to the furnace, and is placed iira 
corner, out of the way of the blast, and 
well covered with charcoal, where it re¬ 
mains till, hv further gradual eooling, it 
becomes sufficiently compact lo bear the 
tilt, or trip-hammer, whose weight varies 
from I>00 to 1-200 pounds, and which is 
moved by water. Here it is well houleu 
till the scoria are forced out, and is then 
divided into several pieces, which, by a 
repetition of heating and hammering, are 
drawn into bars, and m mis state it is 
-ready for sale. The proportion of pig 
iron or cast iron from a given quantify of 
ore is subject to considerable variation 
from a difference in tbe metallic contents 
of different paree.ls of nr<\ and other cir¬ 
cumstances ; hut the amount of bar iron 
that a given weight of pig iron is‘expect¬ 
ed to yield, is regulated \ery strictly, the 
workmen being expected to furnish four 
parts of the former for five of the 
latter, so that the loss does not exceed 
20 per cent. TIip other process for 
the mniiufiieture of bar irdu, and which 
is the one chiefly employed m Eng- 
’ laud, is executed in part in rev erbera- 
tory furnaces, known by tbe name of 
puddling furnaces. The operation cont¬ 
inences with melting down the east iron 
in refinery furnaces, like jlte one above 
described. When the cast iron is fully 
melted, a‘ tap-liole is njtened in the cruci¬ 
ble, autl the fine metal flows out, along 
with the slag, into n fosse bedewed with 
water mixed with clay, which forms a 
coating, to prevent the metal from stick¬ 
ing to the. ground. [The finer inetal forms 
a plate 10 feet long hy 11 feet broad, and 
from two inches to .two and a half thick. 
A great quantify of cojd water is sprin- 
kleil on it, in order to make it brittle, and 
also' to oxidize it slightly. The loss of 


about the semi-liquid metal with his pud- 
die, during which it swells up, emits a 
considerable quantify of oxide of carbon, 
which bums with a 'blue flame, so that 
the mass appears to be on lire. ■ The 
metal, ns it refutes, becomes less fusible, 
or, in the language of the workmen, it 
begins to dry. The puddling is continued 
till the whole charge is reduced to the 
state of an incoherent sand; then the tern-' 
perature is gradually increased, so as to 
impart a red-white heat, when the parti¬ 
cles begin to agglutinate, and the charge 
works' heavy. The refining is now fin¬ 
ished, and nothing remains, hut to fort*, 
tlic metal into halls, ami condense it un¬ 
der the rolling cylinders, an operation 1 for¬ 
merly, and still sometimes performed 
under trip-hammers, but xvitli much less 
expedition. When the lump of iron has J 
passed five of six tunes through the 
grooved rollers, it assumes an elliptic fig¬ 
ure, am! is called a bloom, boose frag¬ 
ments of the ball, with the slag, tall down . 
about tint cylinder. The metal thus 
roughed down is called mill bar iron . It % 
is subjected Jo a second operation, which 
consists in welding several pieces togeth¬ 
er, whence it derives the valuable proper¬ 
ties of ductility, uniformity and cohesion. 
After welding laterally four pieces together, , 
the mass is run through between a series of 
cylinders, as at first, and becomes English 
bur iron. Iron, fin- laminating into sheets, 
is treated in the refinery furnace with a 
charcoal, instead of a coke fire’. The 
objects of these operations, as respects tbe 
treatment of exist iron, to convert it into 
lough iron, it is obvious, are to get rid of 
tlic slag, the oxygen, uml the carbon, it 
contains. The first of these is separated, 1 , , 
in part, by tlic Jong-continued fUsjon uud • 
the repose of the melted metal, in conse- • 
quenep. of -which tlic slag, being lighter 
tliun the bath, floats on its surface; but its ., 
more effectual removal is produced hy i; 
the, compression, in which process 
earthy glasses are forced through 
pores of the bloom, or lump, as iwwtefjV. 



exudes from a* sponge, Ahiotlg thedif- and combustibles, has, for alortg period, ’ 
ferpnt varieties of* east iron, there ‘ ore • *bcen employed in Catalonia, in the Pyr-./ 
pome which contain exactly the propor-, enees, from which circumstance if ip 
tion of oxygen and carbon proper to form called the method of the Catalan Jorge. 
a gaseous combination. For'the refinery Those ores best adapted to its treatment, 
or these, an elevated temperature, without are the pure blaek *1xiije, ml andbrovyfi 
access of air, is all that is necessary, oxide, and carbonate of iron, to extract 
These elements, reacting upon ono anotlf- the metal from which, it is sufficient th 
er' are dissipated in the aerial state; but excise them to a high tentperaUire in,’ 
there are likewise other varieties of cast contact with charcoal. or carbonaceous ' 


iron, a in which the carbon is in excess. 
In this ease, the free access ufatmospheri* 
cal air is requisite. In order to under¬ 
stand how the curhon is abstracted from 
tlic interior of a mass of the liquefied 
metal by the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
which can only lie in contact with the 
surface of the iron, we have merely to re¬ 
flect upon the reverse process in the man¬ 
ufacture of steel, which consists in the 
propagation of carbon into iron. At fir>t, 
an outer coat of iron, by being surrounded 
with charcoal powder, gets partially satu¬ 
rated with carbon. If) by pushing the 
cementing process, we wish to arrive at 
the complete saturation of that coat, we 
can succeed only by making a previous 
partition. The layer immediately be¬ 
neath the first carries otf from it a por¬ 
tion of its carbon; and it is not till itself 
is partly saturated, that it suffers the outer 
coat to absorb its maximum dose of car¬ 
bon, when it remains stationary; hut an 
effect quite similar takes place with the 
second coat iu reference to the third ; that 
is the one immediately within or beneath 
it. To apply these ideas to the refinery 
processes, the decarlmration oftlie cast iron 
is merely a restoration of the carbon to 
the surface, in tracing inversely the same 
progressive steps as had carried it into the 
Ulterior during the smelting of the ore. 
Tims the oxygen of the air, fixing itself 
at first at the surface of the cast metal on 
the carbon which it finds there, hums'll. 
Fresh charcoal, issuing from the interior, 
comes then to occupy the place of wliat 
had been dissipated, till, finally, the whole 
carbon is transferred from the centre to 
the surface, ami is then converted into 
either carbonic acid gas, or*oxide of car¬ 
bon—an alternative which may fairly be 
allowed, since no direct experiment lias 
hitherto proved what is the precise prod¬ 
uct of this combustion. Malleable iron 
is frequently obtained directly from the 
ores liy one fusion, when the metallic ox¬ 
ide is not tpo much contaminated with 
foreign substances. This mode of work¬ 
ing, which is allowed to he vastly more 
fvommiical than the one just described, 
both on account of the suving of time 
voi.. vii. , 7 


gases. The ’furnace employed is similar 
toutbo refiner’s forge above descrilwd. 
The crucible is a kind of senucircular oy 
oblong basiii, J 8 inches iu diiuncter, aiul 
8 or 10 in depth, excavated in an area, or 
small elevation 1 of masonry, 8 or lft feet 
long, by 5 or (i broad, and covered in wjth 
a chimney. The tuyere stands five or 
six inches aliove the basin, and has a little 
inclination downwards, uqd the blast is 
given by a water-blowing machine. The 
first step consists in exjieUing the water 
combined > with the oxide, as well as the 
sulphur and arsenic, whim these contain!- ■ 
nations are. present. This is done, as 
usual, by roastfhg -in the open air. The 
roasted - 'ore is crushed to a tolerably fine 
powder, uud thrown by the shovel-full, at 
intervals, upon the churcoa 1 fire of the 
forge hearth, the sides and bottom of 
the basin being previously lined with two 
or three brusques (coats of pounded rhur- 
eoal). . It gradually softens and unites 
into lumps more or less coherent, which 
finally melt and accumulate iu the bottom' 
of the crucible or basin. A thin slag is 
occasionally let off from the upper sur¬ 
face of the melted iron iu the basin, by 
11 leans of holes which are opened and closed 
according, to the discretion oftlie work¬ 
men. The incite^ iron preserves a pasty , 
condition, owing to the heat communicat¬ 
ed from above; and when a mass of suf¬ 
ficient dimensions lias accumulated, it is ' 
removed, put under the hammer, and 
forget! at once. A lump or bloom of 
malleable him is thus produced in the 
spice of three or four hours. The iron 
is generally soft, very malleable, und little 
steely. Four workmen are employed at 
one forge; and, hv being relieved every 
six hours, they an: enabled to make 80 
cvvt. of iron per week. In t|ie Catalo¬ 
nian forges, 100 pounds of iron an? ob¬ 
tained from 300 iKiunds of ore (a mixture 
of sjmrry iron, or onrimnate, and 'heiiia- * 
the) anil 310 |muiHls of charcoal, being a 
produce of 33 percent. The foregoing 
method of obtaining bar iron is it) gen¬ 
eral use in all the southern countries of 
F.urope, and is beginning to be practised 
extensively in the U. States, for the ores 
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of which, osiiecially the magnetic irop, late in circles round it, after being bent 
ami hematite and sjiathic irou ore, it is into the shape of a horse* shoo. A bar, ‘ 
remarkably well suited. , As yet, how-, weighing 21 pounds, lias, in tills manner, 
ever, our spathid iron ore has beou been made to support a weight of 750 
wholly neglected. (For an account of .pounds;' aud the galvanic battery em- 
ilie production of that moditiention of ployed consisted merely of two roneeu 
iron called steel , see the article under that trie copper cylinders, with a third, of 
head.)-*-Respeetitig the statistics tol* iron, zinc, between them, which were immers- 
vye have but few general details which ed in Jmlf a pint of dilute acid. The 
are worthy ol’ confidence. In J827, the magnetism of soft iron, however, is not 
furnaces of England and Scotland pro- permanent, like that of steel, iron burn?' 
dueed ti!)0,000 tons. These iiirnSeos with the greatest facility, us may be seen 
, amounted to 284, of which 05 were m in the shops of the smiths, where, on 
' Staftbrdsliire, and 00 m South Wales. In withdrawing a bar of iron from the tire, 
J&28, the total production of France in at a white bent, it emits brilliant sparks in 
this uielal was estimated at 17t>,000 tons; every direction. It is also visible by pros 
and in the same year, the exports of Svve- jectin" iron filings upon a lighted candle 
den amounted to 35,212 tons, of which or a common lire. Its combust ion in 
0100 tons weie imported into the f. these eases is the resull of its coinhina- 
SitTtcs. Russia, including Siberia and Hon with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
Xorw.iv. may he supposed to yield a When it is heated mid introduced into a 
quantity equal to France; while the an- vessel of pure o\\ geu gas, its combustion 
mud product of all the other countries of is vastly more rapid, and the scintillation 
Europe together, probably hut little ex- which it occasions is extremely brilliant, 
reeds that of Britain. Tlic whole amount There are only two uou-metallic comhusti- 
yielded by the F. States raunot Ir* esti- hies, hydrogen ami nitrogen, which have 
mated lieyond 50,000 tons. not hitherto been combined vvitli iron, t 'ar- 

Pure Iron. Its specific grtn ity is 7.7, lion, lion>n, phosphorus, sulphur and sete- 
hut it may be made 7.F l>y hammering. The mum, form with it compounds more oi 
specific, gravity of cast iron is 7.281; that less inlimale. The same thing holds of 
’ of steel, 7.705. Ihiderthe article Col'csiua, most of ihe metals. When cold, it is 
the tenacity of iron, compared with that without action on pure water, hut dccoin- 
ef some of the other metals, is given, jloses it rapidly when hinted to the d'<- 
1 d malleability, it is much inferior to gold, gree of incandesceuc*, TJic rusting of 
^silver and copper; hut in ductility, it up- iron in a damp atmosphere luislieeuus- 
proac lies these metals, iron wires of -, £ 0 of ciihed to the mint agency of carbonic " 
an inch being frequently draw n. It melts in acid and water. 

the extreme heat of chemical furnaces, Compounds of Iran. Imu mutes with 
which equals 15K C WedgOwood. We have oxygen m fuim three, and, possibly, filin' 
noticed, under the head of .Yative Iron, the oruln. The fin t oxide is obtained either , 
crystalline texture of this metal, as found by digesting an excess of iron filings in 
in nature. A mass of bur iron, which* has water, by the combustion of non wire in 
undergone all the operations of puddling oxygen, or by adding pure ammonia to a* 
and roliiug, after lining left in liquid mu- solution of green coppcius, and dry mg 
natic acid till saturation, presents the ap- the precipitate out of contact of air. It 
jiearance of a bundle of fasces, whose is of u black color, hecoiiung white by it** 
fibres run parallel through its whole union with water in the hydrate, altrnctu- 
length. At the two ends of the mass, the hie by tin* magnet, hut more feebly than 
jmitits appear perfectly detached from iron. Its composition is, 
each other, and the, fibres are so distinct Iron, ... 100.0 .... 77.82 .... 3.5 

as to seem to the eye to Ik; hut loosely Oxygen,. * 28.5 .... 22.18 .... 1.0 

< oiii]meted. Iron by friction acquires a The second or deutoxido of iron is foriu- 
|ieculmr smell, and it possesses the color ed hv exposing a coil of line iron win*, in 
distinctively called iron-gray. Bars of it, an ignited |sirc,elaiu tube, to a current 
kept in a vertical position, or at uu angle of steam, us long as any hydaogen conics' 
of 70° to the horizori| become, magnetic over. Its composition is, > 

1 spontaneously. They muy also he mug- iron,. 100. 72.72 

, netized by jiercussion, or iui electric. Oxygen,.... 37.5.27.2H 

shock, either from a common machine or The fourth oxide is obtained by igniting 
a thunder cloud. The magnetic? effect is the nitrate, or carbonate of iren, by cal- * 
rendered most |*owerful, in a l«ur of iron, ciuing iron in open vessels, or simply by • 
by allowing galvanic electricity to circu- treating the metal with strong nitric ucjil, 
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fli* ii washing anil drying the residuum. 

< ‘oleothar of vitriol, or thoroughly ful¬ 
filled copperas may he considered as 
peroxide of iron. 'This oxide exists 
abundantly in nature, as may he seen by 
>'*ferring to the preceding account of the 
Ores of Iron. It is a compound of iron, 
100, and oxygen, 43. The third oxide has 
•not been satisfactorily established. *lf tin; 
experiments ujioii its nature are correct, its 
relation to the, others may lie perceived in 
the following statement of M. Borthier, m 
which the quantities of oxygen combined 
with tli<‘ same quantity of metal, in the 
lour oxides, are to efieh other as the niun- 
hers <5, 7, F, !>. Then; an* two chlorides 
of iron ; the tir-t consisting of iron 40.57, 
and chlorine 53.43; the second of iron 
(15.1,nndchlnridetil.fi. Thejiroto-chloride 
.s a fixed, tin* deutochlonde, a volatile suh- 
j-tann*. lorlint forms with iron a com¬ 
pound of a light green color, soluble in 
water. There are two sulpliurets of iron. 
The proto-sidplmret is formed by heating 
equal weights of iron filings and srtjphur 
ill a crucible or iron vessel, to uicaiides- 
<• 0111 * 1 *. It is of a daik gray color, brittle, 
feebly magnetic. Its composition is 
iron 2H, sulphur lli. It almunds in na¬ 
ture. (Son Atngwtie Iron Pyrites, among 
the Ores of Iron.) The artificial sulplm- 
rai varies in composition timu tin* excess 
of one or tin* other of its ingredients. It 
is employed in einliometry, and is used 
fa- the production of sulphurated hydro¬ 
gen gas, which it exotics copiously on 
the addition of diluted muriatic or sul¬ 
phuric acid. The persnlphuret of iron is 
the lonimou iron pyrites found so abun¬ 
dantly in nature. It is composed of iron 
2F, and sulphur ifci. There ts also a 
phosplmret of iron, formed by calcining 
four parts of phosphate of iron, and one of 
lampblack, m a covered crucible, it does 
not act on the magnetic needle; remains 
unchanged in ihe air; is not affected by 
nitric and, except it he strong and hot; 
and is decomposable hy charcoal. 

Curbim ts of Iron. (•arbou unites w uh ■ 
iron to form steel, cast iron, and gruphite, 
or plumbago. Tin* proportions of car¬ 
bon corresponding to different enrburots 
of iron, according to Mr. Musket, are as 
(follow^: 

riff cast 8, * , »‘l. 

T(Jo common cast steel, 
die same, hut harder, 
the same, too hunl for drawing, 
while cast iron, 
mottled cast iron, 
black cast iron. 


Graphite contains about 10 per cent, of 
iron. It was remarked above, that the 
magnetism of pure iron is transient. 
When it is combined with' oxygdn, car¬ 
bon, or sulphur, however, it acquires the 
magnet’s coercive virtue, which attains 
a maximum of force widi certain propoi'- 
tions of the constituents, hitherto unde- 
termineu. Of j the alloys which iron 
unites with otlicf metals to form, tin plate 
is (he most useful. The surface of tin; 
irot^ plates is cleaned, first by steeping 
in a Crude bran-vinegar, and then in di¬ 
lute sulphuric acid, after which they are 
scoured bright with hemp and sand, and 
deposited in pure water to prevent oxida* 
tion. Into a pot, containing equal parts 
of grain and block-tin, in a state of fu¬ 
sion, covered with tallow, the iron plates 
are immersed in a vertical position, hav- ( 
mg been previously kept for about an 
hour in melted tallow. From 300 to 400 
plates are tinned at a time. Each parcel 
requires an hour aiid a hhlf for the mutual 
incorjKiratimi of the metals. After lifting 
out the fumed plates, the stria; are remov¬ 
ed from their surfaces and under edges 
by subsequent immersion in melted tin, 
and then in melted tallov,, wiping the 
surfaces at the same time with a hcnqtcif 
b'-ndi. Alloys of steel with platinum, 
rhodium, gold and nickel, may be obtain¬ 
ed when the heat is sufficiently high. 
Tin- alloy with platinum fuses, when in 
contact with steel, at a heat tit which the 
steel itself is not affected. But the nio;^ 
curious circumstances attend the alloy of 
silver. If steel and silver be kept in fu¬ 
sion together for a length of time, an alloy* 
is obtained which appears to be very* per- 
fect, while the metals are in the fluid 
state, but, on solidifying and cooling, 
•globule’s of pure silver are expressed 
from the mass, and appear on the sur¬ 
face of the button, if an alloy of 
this kind be forged into a bar, and then' 
dissected liy the action of dilute sulphuric, 
ackl, the silver appears, not iu combina¬ 
tion with the steel, hut in threads through¬ 
out the mass, so that the whole has the 
npjiearnnct* of a bundle of fibres of silver 
and steel, as if they lmd been united by 
welding. The appearance, of these silver 
fibres is very beautiful. They are sometimes 
one eighth of an inch in length, and sug¬ 
gested the idea of giving mechanical 
touglmess to steel, where a Vefy perfect 
edge may not lie required. When 1 of 
silver and 500 steel are properly fused 
together, a very perfect alloy is produced, 
which, when forged, and dissected by an '> 
acid; exhibits no fibrtes, even when view 
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ed with a high magnifying (tower, though, 
by dissolving any portion of the mass in 
acid, and applying a delicate (est, the sil¬ 
ver is recognised as being cyrry where 
present. Thy alloy proves dricideclly su¬ 
perior to the very bfst steel, and its ex¬ 
cellence is unquestionably due to the 
presence of the silver. Various putting 
instruments, os razors, peukniVea, surgical 
instruments, Sc c., are now manufactured 
■ from it. It is known under the name of 
silvered ste.fl. Equal parts, by weight,v>f 
platinum and steel, torm a beautiful alloy, 
whicli takes a line polish, and does not 
tarnish. The color is the firieM imagina- 
Ifle for a mirror. The specific gravity of 
the compound is The proportions 

of platinum that appear to improve steel 
lor edge instruments are from one to 
three per cent. The alloys of steel with 
rhodium would prove highly valuable, were 
it not for the scarcity of the latter metal. 

Salts of Iron. Those an* possessed of 
the following general properties: Mom. 
of them arc soluble m water; those with 
the protoxide for tin* liase an’ general!} 

_ crystalhzable; those with peroxide, tor the 
most pait, are not so: the former are in¬ 
soluble, the latter soluble in alcohol. 
From solutions ot these salts feiroprus- 
siate of jx»tash throws dqwn a blue pre¬ 
cipitate, or oiie becoming blue in the air; 
infusion of gulls gives a dark blue precipi¬ 
tate, or one becoming so in the air: hy- 
drosulplmrct of potash or ammonia gives 
3"black precipitate; hut sulphurated hy¬ 
drogen merely deprives the solutions of 
iron of their yellow-brown color; succi¬ 
nate of ammonia gives a llesh-nolored 
precipitate with salts of the peroxide. 
We shall notice these salts individualism 
an alphabetical order. Protoacdale of 
iron forms small prismatic crystals, of a 
greeu color anil a sweetish taste. Pir- 
acetate of iron form', a reddish brown un- 
crystallizable solution, much used by the 
calico priutors, and is prepared by keep¬ 
ing iron turnings, or pieces of old iron, 
for six months, immersed in redistilled 
pyroligneous acid. Protarseniate of iron 
exists native in crystals (sec Iron Ores), 
and may lie farmed in a pulverulent state, 
by {louring arseuiute of ammonia into 
sulphate, of iron. It is insoluble. Perar- 
seniate of irou may be formed by pouring 
arsemate of ammonia into pcracetate of 
iron, or b} boiling liitrio acid on the’prot- 
arseniate. It is insoluble. Jlnlimoyiiatr 
of iron is white, liecomiug yellow, insolu¬ 
ble, borate , pale, yellow, and 'insoluble; 
benzoate, yellow and insoluble; protomr- 
bonale, greenish and soluble; pcrcarbo- 


nate, brown and insoluble; chromate , 
blackish and insoluble; pfotocitrate, 
brown, crystals soluble ; protoferroprus- 
sirde, white, insoluble. The. perferro- 
pnissiate is the beautiful pigment called 
Prussian blue. When exposed to a heat 
of 400° Falir., it takes fire in the open 
air; hut in close vessels, it is decqnijjoseil, 
apparently, into carbureted hydrogen, 
water, and liydrocyanate of ammonia, 
which come over, while a mixture of, 
charcoal and oxide of iron remains in the 
state of a pulverulent pyrophorus, ready 
to Ijccome inflamed on contact with the 
air. Prussian blue is of an extremely 
deep blue color, insipid, inodorous, and 
considerably denser thap water. Neither 
water nor alcohol have any action on it. 
It is usually made by mixing together one 
part of the ferrocyanate of potash, one 
part of copperas, and tour parts of alum, 
each previously dissolved in water. Prus¬ 
sian blue, mingled with metre or less alu¬ 
mina, precipitates. It is afterwards dried 
on chalk stones in a stove. When sul¬ 
phuric acid is added to Prussian blue, it 
makes it perfectly white, apparently by 
abstracting its water; ibr the blue eoloj 
returns on dilution of the acid; uud if 
the strong acid he floured oil’, it yields no 
tract's of either prussic acid or irou. 
Protogaltutc of iron is colorh ss :yid solu¬ 
ble ; pergullutr, purple and insoluble; 
prolomurialf, green and crvstallizable, 
very soluble; pertnrnaU , brown, imcry's- 
tallizahle, very soluble (aeoC/dorides of Iron, 
previously described); protonitrate, j>ule 
green, soluble; permirute, brow n, soluble; 
protoialoie,h< given prisms, soluble; pcroJ- 
alate, yellow, s'-arcely soluble; protophos¬ 
phate, blue, insoluble ; perplwsphute, white, 
insoluble; protosaceinale, in brown cry stab, 
soluble; pi rsurcinate, brownish red, insolu¬ 
ble. Protosulphate, or green intriol, or cop¬ 
peras, is obtained by putting irou into an 
aqueous sulphurous ucid, and lotting 
them remain together for some time out 
of contact with the air. It is generally ob¬ 
tained, however, for the purposes of the 
arts, not perfectly free from the peroxide, 
by the following processes: Native iron' 
pyrites is exposed to air and moisture, 
when the sulphur and iron both absorb 
oxygen, uml form the salt; or metallic * 
iron is lidded to sulphuric acid, when di¬ 
luted, when the union takes place at once. 
Both methods are practised : the latter is 
more economical ill point of time, and 
affords a purer salt, hut the former is the 
one most generally adopted. The pro¬ 
duction of copperas from pyrites is con¬ 
ducted in the folio wing manner: The ore/ 
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is broken ilowiy into pieces of a few 
inches in diameter, and thrown into large 
beds, or heaps, of eeVertd fret in thickness, 
disposed on an inclined soil. Water is 
now let on to the heaps, in moderate 
quantities, or they are,left to derive mois¬ 
ture from ruin. The vitriolization imme¬ 
diately eommenchs, and is often attended 
with, a considerable degree of heat. 
Sometimes the whole mass kindles, which 
j* u disadvantage, as it hums oil' the sul¬ 
phur iu sulphureous arid vapor, instead of 
roHverting if gradually into sttlphiirir arid 
to form the sulphate desired. The process 
goes on well when tin*,pyrites is seen crack¬ 
ing open and becoming covered with n 
whitish efflorescence. This efflorescence 
i* continually dissolving, liom time to time, 
by the effect of the nuns, and the solution 
trickles down through tin* heaps, and 
flows off by gutters to a common reser¬ 
voir, which is a leaden vessel, generally 
about 7 feet deep, 1*2 to 14 long, ami <> or 
7 wide, where it is evaporated for several 
days. As an excess of sulphuric acid 
often cxi*ts iu this liquor, a quantity of 
iron plates or turnings is frequently add¬ 
ed for its saturation. From this reservoir 
ir is nm into a crystallizing vat, and there 
remains for several weeks, at the end of 
which lime the mother liquor is pumped 
blfrk into the boiler, and the crystals, after 
draining, are removed from the frames of 
wood-work on which they have formed, 
and packed in hogsheads tor sale, in¬ 
stead of going directly from the boiler to 
the crystallizing pools, the liquor is some¬ 
times allowed 1o stand *21 hours, in a ves¬ 
sel intermediate between these, for the, 
deposition of a sediment of ochre which 
it contains. Copperas forms beautiful 
green crystals, whose firms and other 
natural historical characters, us well as 
eomiMisition, have I Mien given under the 
Iron Ores in the commencement of this 
article. It is used in dyeing and making 
ink, in the formation of Prussian blue, 
2kc. The persulphate of iron is form¬ 
ed by the simple exposure of copperas 
to the air, especially if in the state of solu¬ 
tion, or by boiling the green sulphate 
with nitric and. Its color is yellowish 
red; prierystallizahle; taste sharp and 
styptic. The tartrate and prrtartrate of 
iron may also he formed; and, by digest¬ 
ing cream of tartar with water on iron 
"tilings, a triple salt is obtained, formerly 
called tartanzed tincture of Mars. 

Iron is one of the, most valuable articles 
of the materia medico. The protoxide 
acts as a genial stimulant and tome in all' 
eases of chronic debility not connected 
>7* 
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with organic congestion or inflammation. 
It is peculiarly efficacious in' chlorosis. 
The peroxide and its combinations are 
almost uniformly irritating, causing heart¬ 
burn, febrile heat and quickness of pulse. ‘ 
Many clraly bcate waters contain an ex¬ 
ceedingly minute quantity of protoenrlto- 
natix of*iroti,.and yet exorcise an aston- 
ishingly r recruiting power over the ex¬ 
hausted frame. Their qualities'may be 
imitated by dissolving >3 grains of sul¬ 
phate of|iron, and 61 of bicarbonate <jf 
potash, in a quart of cool water, with agi¬ 
tation, iu a close vessel. 

ladrr Crown. A golden crown, set f 
with precious stones, preserved at Monza, * 
in Milan, with which’ anciently the kings 
of Italy, and afterwards the Roman enq>e- 
rors, vvi*re crowned, when they assumed 
the character of kings of Lombardy, has 
received the above name, from an iron 
circle, forged from a nail of the truss of 
(’lmst, and introduced into the interior of < 
ir. Napoleon, after his coronation {1805), 
established the order of the iron crown. 
When the emperor of Austria (1815) took 
possession ~f the estates in Italy, which 
fell 1o him under the name of the / tom- 
hardo-Veneiian kingdom, he admitted the 
order of the iron crow n among the orders, 
of the house of Austria. 

Iron Mask. (See Mask.) 

Iron-Wood. This name is given, in 
some parts of the F. Slates, to the ostrya 
virffiniea —a small tree, having the foliage , 
of a lurch, and the fruit somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of the hop. It is found 
scattered over the whole of the Ik Stales, 
even as far'westward as tho base of the 
Roeky mountains, and is remarkable for 
the hardness and heaviness of the wood, 
which, however, has not hitherto b«*eii 
applied to any very important uses, partly 
on account of its small size. Tin* trunk 
usually docs not exceed six inches in di¬ 
ameter ; hut the excellent qualities of the , 
wvood may, at some future day, Ik; better 
appreciated. The term hop-hornbeam^ de¬ 
rived from the form of tile fruit, is fre¬ 
quently applied to the species of ostrya. 

Jronv; a term invented by the re¬ 
fined Athenians (iipuiiu«, dissimulation)^ 
By irony , we understand, in common life, 
that more • refined species of ridicule, 
which, under the mask of honest simpli- 
city, or of ignorance, exposes the faults * 
and errors of uhsi lifting folly, by seeming 
to adopt or defend them, ft neither pre- 
si qqtoses a bad heart nor a malicious pur- 
pose, and is consistent with so much kind¬ 
ness and true urbauity, that even the oh- • 
ject of ridicule may lie forced to join in 
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(lie laugh,'or be disposed to profit by the 
lesson. One inode of irony is, when h 
person pretends to hold the "false opinion 
' or inuxim as true, while, by stronger and 
stronger illustration^ he so contrasts it 
witli the true, that it must inevitably ap¬ 
pear absurd. Another mode is, w hen he 
assumes the mask of innocent naiMr, mnl 
excites ridicule by the mire-ervodness of 
liis professions. But humor, concealed 
under seriousness of appearance, is the 
foundation of lioth. On the fuse !ind 
treatment of irony, in comic and satirical 
poetry, Jean Paul has given the best di¬ 
rections, in Ins Vorachule der Aestheiik. 
(For the Socrntie irony, see Somites.) 
There is a certain sort of malicious irony 
( persiflage ),the object of which is,morely 
to ridicule, without the desire of correc¬ 
tion. 

Iroquois ; the name given by the French 
to the confederacy of North Amencan 
Indians, called, liy the English, the Fire, 
and, afterwards, the Sir .Vations. The 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagus, Cayugas, 
Senecas and Tuscnrora- were the mem¬ 
bers of this confederacy. They formerly 
resided on the Mohawk river and the 
lakes which --till bear their name-, andex- 
icfided their con«|iiesis to the Mis-is-ippi, 
and Iteyoud the Si. Lawrence. Then val¬ 
or and successes have procured them the 
name uf<the Homans of Amenta. Their 
territory abounded with lakes well stored 
*with fish t their forests were filled with 
game, and they had the advantage of a 
fertile soil. The sachems owed their au¬ 
thority to public opinion : the general 
a flail’s of the confederacy jvere managed 
by a great council, composed of the 
chiefs, which assembled annually ul Onon¬ 
daga. They exterminated the Erics, drove 
out the Hurons and Oft a was, subdued the 
Illinois, Miamies, Atgonqiiins, Lemii Leu- 
iui]>es, rihawancse, and the terror of their 
arms extended over a great part of Canada 
and the northern and north-eastern parts of 
the 1J. States. J» the long wars lietween the 
English and French, which continued witli 
some interruption.^ i'or nearly a century, 
until 17(53, they were generally in the 
English interest; and, in the revolutiona¬ 
ry war. th«y were also mostly pi favor of 
the British. Their Humberts have much di¬ 
minished. Some of the trilnis are extinct; 
home have made considerable advances in 
civilization, while others have fallen into 
a state of sqmdid misery. Some of the 
nations remained in New York; others 
removed to Canada. The uuuiIht in 
New York, in 1818, was 4575, including 
the Moheukuimuk or New Stockbridge, 


the Mohicans and NurragfUi$rtts, who had 
Iteen adopted into the eonfodemey. Tliey 
owned 2(55,B15 acres of land. (Sec Col-, 
den’s History of the h'irc Nations; Morse’s 
Report on Indian Affairs, New Haven, 
1822; Indians, and Indian Languages.) 

Irrational Quantities are those 
which enmiot be measured by unity or 
parts of unity; for example, the square 
root of 2, 1,4121 .... which, by contin¬ 
ued approximation, can he obtained morrt 
and more exactly, without end, in parts 
of unity, hut can never he exactly deter¬ 
mined. The relation of two quantities 
is also enlled irrational , when one cannot 
he exactly measured by the whole and 
parts of the other. The circumference 
and diameter of a circle stand in such an 
irrational relation to each ether, because 
we call only find by approximation, how 
many time.- the latter is contained in the 
former. < 

Ikkawaodv, or Ira w a dry ; a large v 
hut of Asia, m the (’liinese and Birman 
empires. Crawford (Embassy to Am, 
London, 182b) thinks it lias its sotnee in 
tic- provinces of Lao ami Vmian. Ac--- 
cording to Wilcox, it is HO yards hroml in 
iat. 27° B0\ where he visited it, and he 
wra- informed by the natives that he was 
50 miles from its source. It falls, by 14 
mouths, into the hay of Bengal, after hav¬ 
ing divided into two principal branches, 
m Pegu, hit. 17° 45. The most easterly 
branch passes oy Rangoon ; the most 
westerly, by Bnssicn or Persaim. Ac¬ 
cording to Crawford, it i- navigable for 
boats t,» Bhaiuo, about BOO miles above 
Ava. The intermediate space between 
the eastern and western branches forms a 
Delta, covered with trees and long grass 
and inhabited chiefly by bufliiloes, deer 
and tigers. In Iat. 2*1° 4*5', it receives the 
Kcen-l)wem, a considerable river, from 
the north-west. 

Irritability (irritabilitas: iroinirrito,tn 
provoke ;—vis insila of Haller; r is vitalis 
of (Sorter; oseiUalitm of Bocrlmave; tonic ' 
jrncer of Stahl; muscular power of Bell; 
inherent power of Cullen); the eontraetil- « 
ity of muscular fibres, or a property peru- , 
liar to muscles, liy which they contract, 
upon tin; application of certain stimuli, 
without a consciousness of action. .This 
power may he seen in the tremulous con¬ 
traction of muscles when lacerated, nr 
when entirely separated from tin* body in 
operations. Even when the body is dead, 
to all appearance, and the nervous' jwtver 
is gone, this contractile power remains 
till the organization yields, and begins to ^ 
he dissolved. It is by this inherent pmvei 
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■ that a f.ut muscle contracts, und leaves a' 
gap, that a‘ cut artery shrinks, and grows 
stiff after death. This irritability of mus¬ 
cles is so far indfjxindent of nerVcs, and 
so little connected with feeling, which is 
the province of the nerves, that, »}>on 
stimulating any musele.hy touching it 
with caustic, or irritating it with a sharp 
point, or driving the electric spark through 
it, or Exciting with the tnctullic conduct¬ 
ors, a^thosc of silver or zinc, the muscle 
instantly contracts, although the nerve of 
that muscle 1ms tied; although the nerve 
be cut so as to sefmratc the muscle ontire- 
.ly from all connexion with the system; 
although tire muscle be separated from 
the body; although the creature, upon 
which the experiment is performed, may 
have hist all sense of feeling and have 
lieen long apparently dead'. Thus a mus¬ 
cle, cut fium the limb, trembles and palpi¬ 
tates a Jong time after; the heart, separat¬ 
ed from the. bod), contracts when irritated; 
the bowels, when tom from the. body, 
continue their peristaltic motion, so as to 
roll upon the table, ceasing to answer to 
slimidi only when they become stiff and 
cold. Even in vegetables, as iu the. sen¬ 
sitive plant, this contractile power lives. 
Thence comes the distinction lietween the 
irriialnlity of muscles and the sensibility 
of nerves; for the irritability of muscles 
survives the animals, as when it is active 
alter death; survives the life of the part, 
or the feelings of the whole system, as iu 
universal palsy, where the vital motions 
continue entire and perfect, ui{l where the 
muscles, though not obedient to the will, 
are subject to irregular and v lolent actions; 
and it survives the connexion with the 
rest of 1 lie s)stem, as when animals very 
tenacious of life, an! cut into parts; hut 
sensibility, the property of the nerves, 
gives the various modifications of sense, 
as vision, hearing, and the rest; gives also 
the general sense of pleasure or pain, and 
mukes tin* system, according to its various 
conditions, feel vigorous and healthy, or 
weary and low. The eye llxds mid the 
skin feels; hut their appointed stimuli pro¬ 
duce no motions iu these paits: they are 
sensible, hut not irritable. The heart, the, 
intestines,,the urinary bladder, and all the 
mus<;lss of voluntary motion, ansvt er to 
stimuli with a quick and forcible contrac¬ 
tion ; and yet they hardly feel the stimuli 
1>y winch these contractions are produced, 
or, at'least, they do not convey that feel¬ 
ing to the brain. There is no consciousness 
of present stimulus in those parts which 
are called into action by the impulse of the 
nerves,and at the command of the will; so 
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that muscular parts have all the irritability 
of flic system, with hut little feeling,and that 
little owing to tfye nerves which cuter into 
fheir substance; vvliilo nerves Imve all the „ 
sensibility of the system, but no motion. 
After every action iff an irritable part, a 
state of rest, or cessation from motion, 
must ta|fc, pikee heforr the irritable part , 
can Ite again incited to action. If, by an 
net of volition, we throw any of oijr mus¬ 
cles into action,,that action can only lie 
continued for a certain space of time. 
The muscle liecomes relaxed, notwith¬ 
standing all our endeavors to the contrary, 
and remains a certain time in that relaxed^ 
state, before it catr, lie again thrown into 
action. Each irritable jiart has stimuli 
which are peculiar to jt, anil which are 
intended to support its natural action; 
thus blood is the stimulns, proper to the 
heart and arteries; but if, by any accident, 
it gets into tin* stomach, it produces sick¬ 
ness or vomiting. The urine does not 
irritate the tender fabric of the kidneys, 
ureters 'or bladder, except in such a de¬ 
gree an to preserve their healthy action; 
hut if it Is effused into the cellular mem¬ 
brane, it brings on such a violent action 
of the. vessels of these purls, as to produce 
gangrene, fcjuch stimuli are called habit¬ 
ual stimuli of piuts. Eacli irritable part 
differs from the rest in regard to the qnan- < 
fity of irritability winch it possesses. This 
law explains to us the reason of the great 
diversity wiiirh we observe in the action* 
of various irritable parts: thus the mus¬ 
cles of voluntary motion cun' remain a 
long time in a state of action, and, if it lie 
continued as long ns possible, another 
consiilemble portion of tune is requinal 
before they regain the irritability they lost; 
but the heart and arteries have u more 
short and sudden action, and their state of 
rest js equally so. The circular muscles , 
of the intestiues have also a quick action 
and short rest. The action of every stim¬ 
ulus is iu un inverse ratio to the frequency 
of its- application. A small quantity of.. 
spirits, taken into the stomach, increases 
the action of its muscular coat, and also 
of its various vessels, so that digestion i$ 
thereby facilitated. If the same quantity, 
however, be taken frequently, it loses'its 
effect. In order to produce the same 
effect as at first, a larger quantity is neces¬ 
sary; and lienee the origin of dratn-drink- 
ing. The more the irritability of a part 
is Hccimudated, the more that part is dis- 
posed to lie acted upon. It is nu this ac¬ 
count that die activity of all animals, 
while in perfect health, is much livelier in 
tlie morning thou at any other part of the 
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dAy; for during the night, the irritability 
of the whole frame, and especially that of 
the muscles destined for labor, viz. the 
muscles for voluntary action, is roacc ti¬ 
nt ulnted. The same law explains why 
digestion goes on idore rapidly the first 
hour after food is swallowed than at any 
other time; and it also accounts ^'or the 
great danger that accrues to’ a famished 
person upon first taking in food.—In tier-- 
mao philosophy, irritability, sensibility and 
nproaurlivity constitute the whole of or¬ 
ganic life. Since the rime of Schelling, 
irritability is much coa«idcred in the men¬ 
tal philosophy of that country. The 
French, treating the subject merely with 
relerence to physiology, generally use, at 
present, the word contractility instead of 
irritability. 

Iri t s; a njcmlicant of Ithaca, employed' 
In the suitors of Penelope in subordinate 
offices. On Plysses' return, when he ap¬ 
proached his mansion in the liahit of a 
beggar, hi order to surprise those tininvit- 
ed guests, Irus attempted to prevent bis 
entering, and challenged Flysses to a 
contest, in which lrus was beaten. 

Ihvisf, William, an ofticer in the revo- 
lutionary war. was boii; in Ireland, ami 
educated for the profession of medicine. 
During the war between France and Eng¬ 
land, which commenced m 1754, and 
ended in 17fi‘l, lie served fur a tune as a 
surgeon on board of a British ship of war, 
soon after the. conclusion of peace, re¬ 
moved to America,and continued the prac¬ 
tice of - his profession in Carlisle, Pennsylva¬ 
nia. He was a member of the convention 
which met at Philadelphia, July lo, 1774, 
and recommended the meeting of a iron* 
end congress.. In January, 177ti, lie was 
authorized to rai-e and command n regi 
muni of the Pennsylvania line, which, in 
a few* months afterwards, was fully < quip¬ 
ped. In the following June, lie was taken 
prisoner in the unsuccessful attempt made 
by general Thompson, to surprise the van- 
, guard of flic British army, then stationed 
at the village of Trois Rivieres, in Canada, 
and was carried to Quebec, where he i e- 
maiiied in durance until April, 1778, when 
lie was exchanged. Immediati ly alter 
hi- release, he was promoted to the com¬ 
mand of tlitj second Peimsj li'ania brig¬ 
ade, and, in 1781, lie was intrusted with 
tiie defence of the north-western frontier, 
which was threatened % the British ami 
Indians. The charge was one that re- 
■ quiretl not only courage ami firmness, hut 
great prudence and judgment, and was 
.executed by general irvim* in a manner 
which fully justified the choice of him 


made by general Washington. After the 
war, he was elected a member of congress 
under the confederation, and lie was also 
a member of the convention w Inch framed 
the constitution of Pennsylvania. When 
the wliiskcy insurrection broke out in that 
state, in 17!4, two sets of commissioners, 
the one representing the IT. States, and the 
other the commonwealth, wen* first de¬ 
spatched to the insurgents, in order to* 
induce them to return to their dUtSand 
amongst the latter vvias general Irvine. 
This mensure, however, proving ineffect¬ 
ual, force was resorted to, and general 
Irvine was placed at the head of the 
Pennsylvania militia, and contributed 
greatly to the successful result of the affair. 
About this tune, he removed, with his 
family, from Carlisle to Philadelphia, 
where he became iutemlant of military 
stores, and president of the Penns) Ivania 
society of Cincinnati, lie continued to 
reside m that city, universally respected 
for liis public and private virtues,until the 
smntnci of 1801. when a period’was put 
to his lift 1 by an inflammatory disorder, in 
the <iHd year of his -age. 

Is ; the Turkish corruption of the 
Creek n’t, prefixed to many geographical 
names; as Ismyr, from fi\ XfiLifn av (8my i- 
na Isnik (Nice], Ismid (Nicemedia).' 

Isaac; the son of Abraham, remarka¬ 
ble for his birth, which was long promised 
to lus parents, and took place when they 
wen tar advuti'cd in age, and lor lus 
having early lven destined to perish a- n 
victim‘in the altar. (See ribrnham.) He 
escaped death by ;i miracle, and resemhled 
lus latiier in luith and steadfastness m the 
vvomitip of the true Cod in the midst of 
heathens, hilt nui in activity and magna¬ 
nimity. In him the patriarchal clinraetei 
shone milder and softer than in Abraham, 
hut purer and nobler than in his son 
Jacob. Accustomed to a tranquil file, by 
the practice of agriculture, which lie eui 
lied farther than Abraham, and leading a 
more settled life than lus predecessors, 
yielding and patient in difficulties, lie ap¬ 
peared in his family u tender lather, hut 
prematurely aged, weak, and easy to lie 
imposed ttjton, who preferred the quiet, 
crafty Jacob to the ruder but more honest 
Esau. ■ ’ , 

fsAHKu.A of Castile," the .celchrtited 
queen of Spain, daughter of John JJ, was 
l*om in 1451, and married, in 14159, Ferdi¬ 
nand V', king of Arragon. After the death 
of her brother, Henry IV, in 1474, she 
ascended the throne of Castile, to the 
exclusion of her elder sister, Joanna, who 
had the rightful claim to the crown. Dur- 
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ing 'the lifetime <of her brother, Isabella 
had gained the favftr of the estates of the 
kingdom to such a degree that the major*- 
ity, on his death, declared lor her. From 
. the others, the victorious arms of Iter hus¬ 
band extorted acquiescence, in the buttle 
of Toro, in 1476. After the kingdoms of 
Arragon and CaHtile were thus united, Fer- 
, dinaiid and Isuliellu assumed the royal 

* title Spain'. With the graces anil 
chnnx^f her sex, Isabella united the 

* courage of a hero, and the sagacity, of a 
statesman and legislator. She was always 
present at the transaction of state affairs, 
Und her name was placed beside that of 
her huslinnd in public ordinances. The 

' conquest of Grenada, after which the 
Moors were eniiiely expelled from 8pain, 
and the discovery of America, were, in, a 
great degree, her work. In all her under¬ 
takings, the wise cardinal Ximenea was 
her assistant. She lias lieen accused of 
severity, pride, and iiiilmnnded ambition; 
but these faults sometimes promoted the 
.welfare of the kingdom, as well as her 
virtues and talents. A spirit like lieht was 
neresNiry to humble the haughtiness of 
the tiohles without exciting their hostility, 
to conquer Granada without letting loose 
’ the hordes of Africa on Europe, and to 
restrain the vices of her suhjeets, wlio had 
become corrupt l»y reason of the bail 
administration of the laws. By the intro¬ 
duction of a strict ceremonial, which sub¬ 
sists till the present day at the .Spanish • 
court, she succeeded in checking the 
haughtiness of the numerous nobles about 
the jierson of the king, and in depriving 
them of their pernicious influence over him. 
Private warfare, winch had formerly pre¬ 
vailed to the destruction of public tran¬ 
quillity, she, checked, and introduced a 
vigorous administration of justice. , In 
1492, pope Alexander VI confirmed to die 
royal pair the title of Catholic king, already 
conferred on them by Innocent Vlll. 
■Tim zeal for the Roman Catholje religion, 
whieh procured them this title, gave rise 
to the inquisition (sen Inquisition), which 
was introduced into Spain in 1480, at the 
suggestion of their confessor, Torqttemndn. 
Isabella died in 1504, having extorted 
from lior lnisiiand (of whom she was very 
jealoufe) an oath that he would never 

* marry "again.- (See Ferdinand V,Ximnies ,. 
and Columbus*) 

Isabella ; wife of Edward II of Eng- 
, ■ land. (See Edneard II.) 

Isabky, Jcun Baptiste; miniature paint¬ 
er ; a pupil of David, distinguished for the 
delicacy and grace of his pencil Isalicy 
invented the very handsome style of chalk 
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anil crayon drawings a Festampe, in which 
.lie is unequalled. He frequently'draws, 
with Indian in(j, compositions of several 
figures, which are all portraits. His most' 
famous pieces of this .kind are, the Visit 
of Napoleon at Oberiaunp, Napoleon on 
the Terrace at Malnmison, and many 
parades g and, presentations. Ile after¬ 
wards sketched all the princes nnd states¬ 
men assembled at the congress of Vienna. 
One of his most beautiful pieces is Ins 
Skiff (la nacelle), 'where he is himself 
delineated with his family. The style 
h Pestampe, which strongly resembles stip¬ 
pling, was for some time the prevalent, 
fashion, hut Isabey’s master bond was re¬ 
quired to give it character. His miniature 
paintings arc extraordinarily fine. He is 
the only artist in Paris who can compare 
with Augustin ; unci if tlie*latter jiosscsses 
more strength anil warmth of color, Isnhey 
lias greater delicacy and softness. ■ 

Isaais, an Athenian. orator, bom at 
riialcis in Euboea, lived in the first half 
of the. fourth century hefora Christ, till 
utter 357. L> sins and Isocrates were his 
teachers. Wholly unconnected with pub¬ 
lic affairs, he devoted himself to iuMnic- 
tion iu'eloquence, and wrote speeches for 
others. Of his 50 orations, 11 are extant, 
wlucli are recommended by their simple 
and often forcible style, and are generally 
on causes respecting inheritance. They 
are to he. found in the 7th vol. of Reiske's 
Oratores Grain. Sir YV. Jones translated • 
10 orations of Isapus, with a commentary 
(Loudon, 1779). The 11th, now known, 
has been discovered since. 

Isaiah, the first of the four great 
prophets, prophesied during the reigns 
of the kings of Judah, from Fzziah 
to Hezekiah, at least 4? years. Of the 
circumstances of his life nothing is known, 
hut that he hail an important influence 
over the kings and jieople. Of the sacred 
compositions which pass under his name 
in the Old Testament, that part which is 
unquestionably liis gives him a high rank 
among the greatest poets. His style is 
peculiarly appropriate; to the subjects of 
which he. treats; it unites simplicity and 
clearness with the iliighest dignity anti , 
majesty; and in fulness and jiower, his 
poetry fur surpasses that of all the other 
. prophets. His writings are chiefly denun¬ 
ciations nful complaints of the sins of the 
people, menaces of approaching ruin f and 
animating antq-ipations of a more glorious 
future. The whole hears the stamp of 
genius and true inspiration, mid is marked 
‘throughout by nobleness of thought and 
feeling. (See Lowtli’s .Yew Translation 
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of Isaiah, and his Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebretos ; also, the article 
Prophets.) ' 

Isauria, iii ancient geography; a coun¬ 
try in Asia Minor, forming a part of Pi- 
sidia, lying on the wfcst of Cilicia, and on 
the south of Lycaonia. The inhabitants 
were shepherds and herdsmen, and for¬ 
midable as robbers. Their chpitcJ 1 , lsaura, 

' was a mere haunt of bandits. The con¬ 
sul Publius Servilius destroyed it; hut 
another iRaura was built not far f*nm 
it. Hence sStralw mentions tw o. 

Ischia (anciently Pithecusa , .'Enaria, 
Arime, and Inarimt) : an island in the 
Mediterranean, six miles from the coast 
of Naples, about ten miles m circuit. 
Lon. 13° 5(7 E.; lat. 40° SUV N. ; popula¬ 
tion, 24,000; square mill's, 25. It contains 
several high hills, one of which is 2300 
feet above the sea. It is fertile in fruits, 
and aliounds in game. The white wml* 
is much esteemed. The air is healthy, on 
which account it is much resorted to In 
invalids, as it is but a small distance from 
the continent, and hardly more than tour 
' leagues from Naples. It is volcanic; and 
an earthquake in 1828 destroyed several 
•villages on the island. The porcelain clay 
of Ischia was prized by the ancients, but 
the true terra <T Ischia is rare. Ischia, the 
eupital town, is situated on the N. cou-t 
of the island, and is an episcopal see with 
310! inluibitants. 

Isbnburg, or Upper Isexht’rg ; a prin¬ 
cipality in Germany, situated in the Wet- 
terau, about 30 miles long mid 10 wide, 
on the borders of the county of Hnnau ; 

■ subject partly to Hessc-Cassel,' and partly 
to Hesse-Darmstadt. Population, 47,157; 
square miles, 318.— Isentmrg, a priiicqial- 
ity belonging to llesse-Gassel, erected 
since' 181G, contains 10,200 inhabitants, 
and 137 squure miles. 

Isenftjrg, New a town of Ilcsse- 
Darmstadt,' in Isenburg, founded in 1700 
by French refugees; three miles S. of 
Frankfort on the Maine; four S. W. of 
Offenbach; Ion. 8° 38' E.; lat. 50° 3' N.; 
population, 1170. 

IsicRE ’(anciently # faara); a river which 
rises in the Alps, about 12 miles from 
mount "Cerius, in a mountain called, lseran, 
in the duchy of Savoy. After entering 
France, it passes by Grenoble, St. Quen¬ 
tin, Romans, &.C., and joins the Rhone 
about three miles abo#e Valence. 

I sure ; a department of France, consti¬ 
tuted of the former Daupliiny. It takes 
its name from the river Isere, which 
crosses it. It is divided into four arron- . 
dissements. Grenoble is the capital. Square 


miles, 3440; fiopulfttion, 525,084. (See 
Ihpartyuut.) 

lsRKEOHN ; a town in the Prussian 
coupty of Mark, province of Westphalia, 
outlie small river Banren, with 5500 in¬ 
habitants, in 730 houses. The inhabitants 
are mostly Lutherans, but there are also 
some Catholics and Gnlvinists. There is 
a gymnasium here. It has manufactures 
of iron, brass, wire, and small wares, as 
needles, brass scales, &o. Mon* tlmn GO 
considerable commercial houses keep up 
an intercourse with Italy, France and 
Germany. There are also woollen aud 
silk manufactories and blcncheries hi the 
environs. Iseriohn is about 15 leagues 8. 
of Munster. 

IsiiMAELiTKS, in ancient geography and 
history; the descendants of Tshmael, the 
son of Abralmm by Hagar. (q. v.) Ish-‘ 
innel was horn 1910 B. C. After the di— 

, mission of Hagar from the house of Abra¬ 
ham, she waiule.red with her son to the 
wilderness of Paran, which border'd on 
Arabia, and here Ishmnel became an ex¬ 
pert hunter and wamor. His mother 
procured him a wifi* from Egypt, by 
whom he had 12 sdns, who became the 
heads of so many Arabian tribes.—The 
name of Ishmaclifcs, or Jsmaelians, is also 
given to a Mohammedan sect which orig¬ 
inally belonged to the Shiites, the adhe¬ 
rents of Ali and the opponents of the Sun, ■ 
nites. In the first century of the Hegira, 
Jthe Trnan Giaflh-el-Sadek, a descendant 
of Ali, oil the death of his eldest son, , 
Ishmael, having transferred the succession 
to his } ounger son, Mousa,to the prejudice 
of the children of Ishmael, a party refused 
to acknowledge Mot isa, and considered Ish - 
mael’s posterity ns the legitimate Imaiw. 
,lly the Orieutal historians, they are reck¬ 
oned with the Nassariims, among the 
Bathenins, or Batenites, that is, adherents 
of the mystical, allegorical doctrines of 
Islamism. From the 8th to the 12th cen¬ 
tury, they wen' powerful in the East. 
Under the name of Cnrniatians (us they 
were called, from Cannnti, near Cufa, the 
birthplace of their chief Kurfch, in the 8th * 
century), they devastated Irak and Syria. 
In Persia, which they likewise overran 
about this time, they were called Mela- 
dehs,t hat is, impious , or Talimitcs , because 
'they professed Talim’s doctrine, that inun 
•can learn truth only by instruction. One 
dynasty of the Isninelians, founded by 
Mohammed Abu-OhkidrAllah, conquered 
Hgypf about 910, and was overthrown by 
Sulmlin, the caliph of Bagdad, about 1177, , 
when the dynasty became extinct with 
Adlied-Udui-Allah. The other (still ex-' 
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riling) Tshmaelitc branch founded n king- 
wont in Syria in 1090, under the Imuu Hns- 
sail Bcn-Subbah,which became formidable 
in tiie East, by its military power.‘ Hasson, 
with liis seven successors, is known in the 
East under the nume of the- Old Man of 
the Mountain, Ihiphiiho his residence was 
in the moimtain fustness of Mesiude in 
Syria. Tltence lie despatched his War¬ 
riors—-who were called Ifaschischim, from 
their immoderate use of the hcnlium! 
(Arab, hu&rhisrheh), which produces an ex¬ 
citement amounting toy fury—on expedi¬ 
tions of robbery and murder. These ls- 
maelians, therefore, anjuired in the West 
the name of Jlssaxsins (corruption of Ha- 
trhischim ), which thence liecame, in the 
western languages of Europe, a common 
name for murdertr. At the close of the 
12th century, the Mongols put an end to 
the dominion of the Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tain, who, according to Von Hammer's re¬ 
searches, was not a prince, but merely 
the head of a sect. From this time, 
only a feeble residue of the Ismuelians, 
from whom proeeeded the Druses, about 
\. 1). 1020, lias survived in Pei sin aifd 
Syria. At Khckhin Persia, an Dmaeliaii 
Iman still has his residenei, who is reiered 
a god by the Ismaebans, who extend as 
tar as India, anil is presented with the 
fruits of their million, from which he 
pays a considerable tribute to the shah of 
Persia. The Syrian Ismueliiuis dwell 
around Mesiude, west of Hamah, and in 
the mountain Semnaek on Lebanon: they 
are under Turkish dominion, with a sheik 
of their own, who, in consideration of a 
yearly tribute to the Porte of 1(1,500 pias¬ 
tres, enjoys the revenues of the country, 
rendered productive und nourishing by 
agriculture und commerce (in cotton, 
honey, silk and oil). These people are 
commended by modern travellers lor their 
hospitality, frugality, gentleness and piety. 
But their prosperity was interrupted in a 
war with the Nussarians (<|. v.), who took 
Mesiade, in 1809, anil desolated tin* coun¬ 
try; and, though reinstated, in 1810, in the 
possession of their territory, they drug out 
a miserable existence. The Ismuelians, 
with other Shiites, adore the prophet Ali 
as the.incunintc God, and Mohummed as 
;m ambassador of -God and the author 
til’ the Kpran. All lsmnelians term 
themselves Seul, that 1 is, descendants of 
the family of Mohammed, and wear the 
green turban, in token of their preteuded 
nobility. In accordance'with their expo- . 
sition of the Koran, they believe in super¬ 
natural cominii mentions of the Deity by 
the prophets (litmus), and in tin: transmi¬ 


gration of souls, deny a paradise and hell, 
do hot observe the purifications and lusts 
of the orthodox Mohammedans, and per¬ 
form their pilgrimages, not to Meceu, but 
to Mescbid, the place of Ali’a interment, 
four days’ journey tfom Bagdad. They • 
have no public temples, and their simple ' 
rites display, more of pure theism than 
those or the Mohammedans. (See the trea- , 
rise of Rousseau, consul-general in Alep- * 
po, resjMicting the ismaelians and Nas- 
sarlbns.) # 

I mao Table, or Bembink Table (Mensa 
Inara and Tabida Bembina) ; mi ancient 
Egyptian monument, on wliicli is repre- 
seuted the worsliip of the goddess isri* 
with her ceremonies and mysteries. It is 
a square table of copper, divided into five 
compartments, covered with silv ei M osaie 
skilfully inlaid. The principal figure of* 
the central group is Isis. After the cap¬ 
ture of Rome (1525), this table came into 
the possession of cardinal Bembo, from 
whom the duke of Mantua obtained it 
for his cabinet. Alter the sack of Mantua 
in 1930, cardinal Pava obtained it, and 
presented it to the duke of Savoy. It is 
at present in the roy al gallery at Turin. 
Several engravings of it have been made ; 
the first by /Eneas Virus (Venice, 1559' in 
figures, the si/e of the original. Cnylus 
fms engrav cd atid described it in his lit cut il 
des jlniiqvitts, ui. p. 34. It is filled with 
all sorts of luerogly jdfics ; and this mix¬ 
ture, with other reasons, Spiucto consul-, 
ers as a proof of its having been fabricated 
in Koine, at a late date, by some pewm 
who*knew little about the science. 

Isidore ; the name of several martyrs, 
saints, monks und bishops; among others, 
of a monk of Pelusium in Egypt, died 
ulKHit file year 419, whose letters are 
valuable, as illustrative of the Bible. In 
the history of the papal law, a collection 
of decretals is worthy of note, which 
hears on its title page the name of Isidore, 
archbishop of Seville (who died tJ3t»), hut 
which was corrupted in the 9th century 
by many spurious additions, anil was wide¬ 
ly circulated from the cast of Germany. . 

Isinglass. This substance is almost 
wholly gelatine, 100 grains of good dry 
isinglass containing rather more thah 98 
of matter Soluble in water. It is brought 
principally from Russia. The bclluga 
yields the greatest quantity, being the 
largest and most plentiful fish ia the rivera 
of Museovy r ; hut the sounds of all fresh ■ 
water fish,yield more,or less fine isinglass, 
particularly the snigller sorts,, found in 
prodigious quantities in the Caspian sea, 
and several hundred miles beyond Astra- 
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can, in the Wolga; Yaik, Don, dnd oven 
as fiir as Silieria. /It is the basis of the 
Russian glue, which is preferred to nil oth¬ 
er kinds far strength, Idinglass receives 
its different shapes in the following man¬ 
ner. The parts of^which it is composed,. 
I»urticularly tlie sounds, are taken from 
the fish while sweet and fresh, sjlit open, 

• washed from their slimy sordes, divested 
Of a very thhi membrane which envelopes 
the sound, and then exposed 1 to stiffen a 
little in the air. In this state, tliej» ure 
formocf into rolls about the thickness of u 
-tinger, and in length according to the in¬ 
tended size'of the staple ; a thin inem- 

*brane is generally selected for the centre 
of the* roll, round winch the rest are 
lidded alternately, and about half an inch 
of'each extremity of the roll is turned in- 

• wards. Isinglass is liest made in the 
summer, as frost gives it a disagreeable 
color, deprives of its weight, and im¬ 
pairs its gelatinous principles. Isinglass 
boiled in nulk forms a mild, nutritious 
jelly, awl is thus sometimes employed 
medicinally. This, wlrt'ii flavored by the 
art of the cook, is the inanemmger of our 
tables. A solution of isinglass in water, 
with a very small proportion of some bal¬ 
sam, spread on black silk, is the court 
plaster of the shops. Isinglass is also 
used in fining liquors of the fermented kind, 
and iir making mock-pearls, stiffening 
linens, silks, gauzes, &r. With brandy it 

t forms a cement for broken porcelain anti 
glass. It is also used to stick together the 
[tarts of musical instruments. •■ 

Isis; the princi|>al goddess of the Egyp¬ 
tians, the symltol of nature, the mother 
amt nurse of all things. According to 
Diodorus, Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Apollo and 
Aphrodite (Venus) were the children of 
Jupiter and Juno. Osiris, the Dionysos 
(Bacchus) of the Greeks, married Isis (sun 
and moon), ami they both nmrld the im¬ 
provement of society their especial care. 
Men were no longer butchered, after Isis 
had discovered the valuable qualities ofV 
wheat and liarlcy, which had till then 
grown wild, unknown to mankind, and 
< Jsiris taught how to prejAre them. In 
gratitude fur these benefits, the inhabitants 
always presented the first ears .gathered 
:is an offering to Isis. Whatever the 
Grid rotated Of bis Demeter (Ceres) the 
’ Egyptian iiftributnd Jo Isis. As agricul¬ 
ture wjH improved, civilization advanced, 
ttnd a taste fin art and letters was develop¬ 
ed. .yt loiiffl, we firsf hear among the 
Egypt iuns, of the building of cities and tem- 
p pies, aud the constituft'on of the priesthood, 

. after die time of Isisj who was also revur- 


ed as the inventress of skits. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutareli’s learttod treatise (on Isis ’ 
anil Osiris), Osiris and Inis were the ille¬ 
gitimate offspring of Saturn and Rhea. 
AVlien IlclioS (Sol), the husband of Rhea, 
discovered the intrigue, lie pronounced 
judgment upon her, that she should not be 
delivered in any month nor in any year. 
Mercury, who was then in love with 
Rhea, and was krveri by her, having heard 
the curse, discovered u way in which she 
might be delivered, notwithstanding. In , 
playing at draughts with the moon, he 
won from her the seventieth part of her * 
light, of which he made five, days, and,* 
having added them to the 300, of which' 
the year had previously consisted, gave 
the goddess time for delivery. These 
were the intercalary days of the Egyji- 
‘ tinns, which were celebrated by them as 
the birthdays of their deities. Osiris was 
born the first, ami at his birth n voice 
cried, “ The lonl of the world is lion).” 
On the second day, Rhea was delivered 1 
of Aroueris, or the elder Horus (Apollo), 
on the third of Typhon, on the fourth of 
Isis, and on the fifth of 'Nephthys, who was 
called Teleuit, the Consummation, though 
others give her the name of Jlphroatte 
and JYike (Victory). Of these, five chil¬ 
dren, there were three fathers—Helios, 

• Saturn and Mercury. Typhon married 1 
Nephthjs; Osiris and Isis loved each other 
even in their mother’s Womb. Osiris, the 
good spirit, wis persecuted by Typhon, 
tlie hod spirit, who, by stratagem, shut him 
up iii a chest*, and threw him into the sea. 
'Whet: h«is learned this, she cut off one of 
her locks, put on mourning garments, and • 
wandered about disconsolate, in search of 
the chest. Meanwhile she learned that 
Osiris, on a certain occasion, deceived by 
Nephthys, who was enamored of him, had 
mistaken Nephthys for herself', and thut tlie 
child which was the fruit of this uniou 
had been exposed by its mother. Isis 
therefore sought the child, ami bred him 
up under the name o i’ Jhnthis. The chest' 
in which Osiris was shut up, was, mean¬ 
while, driven ashore at By bios, uml thrown ‘ 
on a bush, which, baying suddenly grown 
into a beautiful tree, had entirely enclosed 
it. This tree was afterwurds cu| down 
by the king of the country os u curiosity, ‘ 
uml used as a pillar in his palace. - Tim 
chest was finally obtained by an artifice • 
of Isis, but die liodv, being afterwards dis-, 
covered by Typhon, was torn by him into 
14 pieces. On "discovering this,'Isis pro- 1 
eeedud to collect the fragments; she found, ' 
them alt but one, au image of which she * 
dmrefure formed; and thus the Phallus 
* ' * >• « 
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, <'amf to ho held sacred, and a festival xv«h 
instituted in its. honor by the Egyptians. 
Osiris having relumed" to lilt*, Jhis boh: 

, him, prematurely, Hnrpocrafas, tlie god 
of silence, who was lame 'ill his lower 
limbs. Hortis, the son of Isis, afterwards 
\ani|uis]ic(l Typhon in a war, and gave 
iiitn to his mother for safe-keeping. She 
set him at lilHiity,on wliieli account Horns 
ton 1 the cnixm i'rom her head, instead of 
.which Mercury gave her tin ox’s head. 
An the goddess of fecundity, and the uni- 
xersil benefactress, site Mi|tenntended tho 
cup* of human maladies, and, exon in Ga¬ 
len’s time, sex end medicines bore her 
name. After her dcatli, she xvus revei- 
• need as the cjiief of the ihvunties. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, the F.gjpunns !*■[»- 
resented Isis under th<* form of ti yxomtui, 
with the horns of a eoxx, a- the eoxv xva- 
sticred to her. Vnoth« i tradition td.-o re¬ 
lated, 1 lint Isis, in the ^hfipe of a young 
cow, liecnmi* the motiic. of A pi-, In a nix 
hum hetixen (Osiris); th.it is, the -on and 
moon sustain the earth: She Is also 
known hj the attrilxiite- of tic lotus on 
Ji«sr In'ad, and the sisiruin m Iter hand, a 
musical instrument, xxhich tlic Kgyplums 
used m the xxorship of tho gi>ds. The 
dress of Isis consists, of a close under gai- 
meiit, and a mantle dtaxxn togethn and 
fastened in a knot on her lirt a-1. Her 
head isooyered with the Egyptian hood. 
Sometimes, like the Diana of Iiplicsiis, 
tin* universal mother, she is repn-enied 
with a great immlicr of breasts. Among the 
Romans. Isis afterxvanls recoiled. in eoiin- 
lenanee, figure and dress, somew hat of the 
character of Juno. A foreign diameter is 
to he recognised onl) in the him. tie and 
fringed xen, and other attnhinws. She 
vx us particular!) xxorsliippcd in Memphis, 
hut, at a later period, thriuighout all 1’gxpt. 
\ festival rtf eight da)s (the li'stixal of 
Isis) was annually solemnized in her lien¬ 
or, consisting iff a general pnrificutiou. 
1 (See Mysteries.) It was introduced into 
Home, but fmpientl) prohibited on ac¬ 
count of the'abuses x\ inch it occasioned. 
I'lider Augustus, the temples of Isis were 
the theatres of the grossest licentiousness. 
Kiom Kg)pt,.the worship of this goddess 
passed over to Greece tlnd Home. (See 
/a, ufso Jtigyptian Mythology in t!ie uitirle 
Hieroglyphics.) 

Islam, or, as it is pronounced in Syria, 
Hfslnm, signifies > an entire submission or 
devotion to tin* xxill of another, and es¬ 
pecially of God, and tlience the attaining 
of security, pence and salxation. This 
act is performed, and these blessings are 
obtained, according to the doctrine of the 
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Koran,' by* acknowledging tho Unity, of'* 
(rod, and the' uposrleship of Mohammed. 
Every man who makes this profession/' 
(aslama) is d Moslem, i. p. has entirely ■ ■ 
given himself up to the will of God, and 
is, on that account, ii*n state of salvation 
[salam). But as MiisUnumi, the dual of 
Muslim, is commonly substituted for the , 
siugfdw by Iho Persians and Turks, tho , 

. word Musvlmnn, or Mussebnan, has in ’* 
those, us well as in the European lan- 
gugges, now nearly superseded the shorter 
and more correct term .—As Islam com- * 
prebends the practical as well as the doo- 
trintdtenejsof the Mohammedan religion— 
every thing which Moslems must believ# 
and practise—it emhraces tlfe whole of 
their civil and religious polity \ lor the 
system of Mohammed relates more to tliis * 
world than the next, and wgs designed, like 
tin* law of Mosps, for the secular as xxell 
as the spiritual directum of his followers. 
But, taken in its more common and direct 
sense, it signifies the profession of the fixe 
fundamental docttuies, on which,'accord¬ 
ing to a traditional declaration of the 
prophet (Belaud, R<I. Moh. 1.1. p. 5.) the 
whole editu o of the faith is built. Tbo-e 
fixe points are—l; the aj-nowledgmenr 
of the Divine Unity and of the pvoplmtic 
mission of Mohammed ; 2. oIis<tviiiu e 
of pmycr: .‘1. giving of alms; 4. keeping 
the lust of Ramadan ; and 5. the pm- 
forninnce, if possible, of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. They arc often, also, subdivided 
ami enlarged, in onlcrto arrange them mot # 
comen let it 1) in®) tjie two classes of belief 
\imnn) and practice (ilin). The former 
ielates to—I. God ; 2. the angels; !}. tins 
H.icred Book; 1. the prophets; ilex 
last day; and, H. the divine decrees; 11• o. 
latter, to—1. purification; 2. pnixci ; .5. 
alms; 4. lasting; and t>. the pilgrimage. 

To the first article of this' creed, the Per¬ 
sians ami other adherents of Ah add, “ Ali 
is the vicar of God ;” and that is the only ’ 
esseutitd point in which tlicv ditler from 
the Sunnites, or orthodox M<w**‘lmMn*SV' ho 
uckmnvledire tin* authority of the four 
first khalifs. 'Hie disputes concerning . 
the succession to tlio klialifiitc, or suprem¬ 
acy of the prophet, s|>iritual ami civil,’which' 
arose immediately after his depth, split his. 
fi>lIoxvers # as is well known, into txvo .dim- 
tuict sects,,the Sunnites and the Shiites, 
yy ho lia\c never since ceased to hate each 
other xxitli a cdriMal animosity ; but they 
differ more in the degree'of veneration 
paid to All, than in any other {mint; and, 
professing the same creed, with the ex¬ 
ception of one article, they derive their 
doctrines from the same sources. In their 
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respective rituals; and their interpretation 
of particular texts, there are many minor 
differences; blit both agree in mijieraddmg 
& tnuhtiona} to the writtep law of Mo- 
lianmied, and both have sanctioned that 
dejwutuiv from the original simplicity of 
his doctrine, the reestablishment of winch 
was the professed object of the Waha- 
be6s. (Sec Mohammed.) < a, 
Island ; a portion of land less than a 
continent, and which is entirely surround¬ 
ed by water. Islands are of very difler- 
ent extent, surface, &c. There are solne 
so large, that authors have doubted wheth¬ 
er they should not bo called continents, us 
Jlew Holland ; this, however, is a mere 
matter of definition. Borneo, Java, Mada¬ 
gascar, Sumatra, Sicily, Great Britain, Ire¬ 
land, Iceland. Uuyti, Cuba, New fonndlnnd, 
an 4 among the most eonsidendile islands, 
and are capable of containing jk overfill 
suites; while others, Speaking only of those 
which are inhabited, are only of a few miles 
ill diameter. They differ not less in form 
than in extent; some lieing indented with 
deep hay s, and affording line harlmrs, and 
others presenting an almost unbroken line 
of coast. A elustei of several islands is 
called an archipelago, (q. \.) The pnnci- 
|ial, clusters in the Atlantic are the West 
Indies, the Azores, the. Canaries, the Heb¬ 
rides, Orkneys Shetland*, &c. But the 
great world of inlands is in the Pacific, 
and modern writers have considered them 
as limning a tilth division of the world, 
including the Eastern Archipqlago, Poly¬ 
nesia and Australia, to which they have 
given the, name of Ortahiea. (See (let- 
anira.) A large island is a continent in 
miniature, witli its chains of mountains, 
its rivers, lakes, and is often surrounded 
by a train of islets. The river* of islands 
are In general little more than streams or 
torrents, and the smaller islands are oiten 
uninhabitable from w ant of water ; hut 
they serve a» haunts and breeding-places 
of innumerable sea-birds. There are 
islands m rivers- ami lakes, as well as in 
the sea. In rivers, they,ure. often formed 
Ivy the division of the stream into various 
branches, and often liy accumulations 
of earth brought down and deposiied 
around a rocky base. Examples are not 
wanting of floating islands, which are 
forim d hv the rootH of plants *and trees 
interlacing with each oilier, and thus con¬ 
stituting a support for t deposits of suc¬ 
cessive layers of earth. Cliuins of islands 
in the neighborhood of continents seem 
to be often formed by the action of tlio 
waters washing away the less sojid purts, 
which once occupied the sjiaces between 


the mountains and lacks 'which still ap- 
|iear above the surface of the waves. 
Single islands in the ocean, such as St. 
IJcleim, Ascension, &c., and some dus¬ 
ters, ns iho Canaries, the Azores, A c., ap- 
peur to owe their origin to the action of 
submarine lire, which has raised them 
above the level of the sen. Considerable 
islands have been known to be suddenly 
raised l'rotn the lied of waters, and soon af¬ 
ter to lmvo as suddenly disappeared in the 
oeean. The Pacific contains a great nnni-' 
Ist of low islimds formed ul‘ coral reels, 
which are sometimes covered with sand, 
on which a few plants find nourishment. 
Those reels are formed by ihe labors of 
mnimienihlc zoophytes*. ' Submarine isl¬ 
and*, as they have been sometimes culled, 
01 immense' banks of sand, nlaive which 
then* is no great depth of water, are not 
unfreqiicnt. It lias been remarked that 
islanders have generally some peculiar 
traits of dmmctei, which distinguish them 
from the inhabitants of continents: it is 
true that they lime ofien been distinguish¬ 
ed by their commercial activity, and then 
naval skill; but this trait is common to 
other inhabitants of countries bordering 
on the sea. The great commercial ]>owers 
of ancient times wen* the Pli<riiieiuiis, 
the < ’art I lagmiai is and coi it iuental Greeks; 
of the middle ages* the Italian republics, 
and the Normans weie the most distin¬ 
guished naval warriors of their time.—A 
portion of country nearly included be¬ 
tween several i.vets, is sometimes called 
an island, a> the ancient province of the 
Isle tie I Vann. The Greeks called siteb a 
district by the expressive name of .\bso- 
potamia. Tin 1 Greek word tin* island is 
iiioos. the \ Miv. insula. Italian 1st da, Span¬ 
ish islet, Vrencli ile,do1, Geiman instl and 
tiland , >Banish or, and ty. Swedish tr. 
Russian ostror. • 

Island or Iceland Scar. (See /Amt.) 

Islands oi the Blessed, or Eorti - 
naif. Islands ( Insula - IletUortim , b'orta- 
wtlee Insula *, .v,™ MuxafiiiPi' ); the Elysium 
of Homer; according to the Grecian 
mythology, tin* happy islands which were 
supjKiKod to lie westward ill the ocean, 
where the fiworites of Jupiter, snatched 
Iroin death, lived in iho midst of iiupjn- 
ness. According to Hesiod, they -wen* 
the residence of the fourth race of hemes. 
In tin* earliest mythology, the Islands of 
the Blessed, the Elysiau Fields, and the 
lower world, were in general confounded 
with each other. 

Islav, I lav, or I la ; one of the Hebri¬ 
des, or Western Islands ofScotlund, to the 
southwest of Jura, and belonging to the 
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> county of Argyle. It is, of an irregular' 
form, about Ml miles ii| length, pud 24 
broad. It contains ahout 154,000 acres, 
of which one seventh irmy lx* stated 
to he in cultivation. The linen tuanu-« 
facture is carried on to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. About 200 tons of kelp uni manu¬ 
factured annually. Population, in 1801, 
0821; In 1811, J 1,500; in 1821, 10,{KIM. 
Its inhabitants arc rapidl) increasing. 

. Isle or Franck. (Sec France, Isle 
of) 

IsT.i.wroN, a village of England,, in 
the county of Middlesex, mid neighbor-' 
hood of Tendon, is chief!) composed of 
the dwellings of retired citizens, and other 
persons connected with the capital. The 
neighborhood abounds with pleasant 
walk*, the fields being unenclosed, and in- 
tefsccied by the meanders of the New 
river, w Idle the adjacent tea-gardens and 
taverns, all in fine open situation?-, and 
furnished with howling-greenware much 
visited from the metropolis.. Population 
of the parish, 22,417. 

Ism \il, or Jsmvu.uvv ; a town in Rus- 
sin, m JVssumhia, on the north side of the 
Danube, about MM miles from the I {lack 
sea; 144 S. W. Otrhnkov, 2ti8 N. Con¬ 
stantinople; Ion. 28" ."O' E.; la I. 45 c 2P 
N. Population, 10,000. Tin town of Is¬ 
mail contains 17 mosque-., and measures 
about a mile towards the land, and half a 
mil' - by the side of tiie Daiiujie, and was 
fortified by eight bastions. The ramparts 
an*, in general, 18 feet in height, in some 
parts 25. Tins place was taken hv storm 
(December 22, 171H)), b) the Russians, 
under general Suvvarrow. The Russians 
were several times repulsed, and lost, iu 
the siege, 10,000 men. According to the 
account, as published at Petersburg, the 
Turkish garrison vveu* put to death idler 
the surrender, and MO,000 men massacred 
in colil blood. The booty found was im- 
' mouse—2M0 pieces of cannon, many 
magazines, powder, bombs and balls, M45 
standards, an abundance of provisions, 
10,000 horses, Ac., to,the value, as calcu¬ 
lated, of 10,000,000 piastres. 

Isnari), Maximm, was horn at Dra- 
guigiuui, it, Provence, and his father, a 
noli tradesman, gave .him an excellent 
education. He was elected to the legis- 
lhtivO assembly by the department of the 
Var (1701), and, as soon ns he took his 
cent, lie attacked the priests iukI emi¬ 
grants with die utmost' severity. He also 
supported the impeachment of the king’s 
brothers, voted against the minister Deles- 
Part. accused the court of counter-revolu¬ 
tionary projects, and, in u variety of other 


instances, displayed his hostility 'to the * 1 
government. He was returned as a depu-' J 
tv to the convention, and he voted fortlie' > 
death of the *king. 1 Iq that assembly, 
lsnard belonged to the Brissotine or Gi¬ 
rondist (q. v.) party/and, iu the struggle 
which took place with die Jacobins, he 
manifested qn undaunted courage, and an 
impetuous and powerful eloquence, May 
1<>, 17DM, he was chosen president of the 
convention. He was not comprised in 
thoproscriptiomof his party on the 2d of ' 
June; hut the revolutionary tribunal issued 
nil order lor arrcstiiigTiim, and, as he es- 
eiqied, they outlawed him. Isnard, how- ' 
ev r er, was concealed by a friend till alter 
the tali of Robespierre. He then quitted 
his rsj him, and resumed his seat m the 
convention. Shortly alter this, he was 
sent on a mission into • the, south of 
France; and he took a decisive jmrt 
against the terrorists, who had committed 
such atrocious enormities in that quarter. 
He is even accused of having incited the. 
oppressed to carry their vengeance be¬ 
hind all reasonable hounds. Some young * 
men hini* g complained to hhn that they 
had no arms with which to oppose the 
terrorists, lie exclaimed “ foil have no 
amis! < >pen the ground, draw forth the 
hones of v our fathers, and ntsli on their 
assa-Hiis I” Isnard was elected a‘mem- - 
her of the council of five hundred, hut 
quitted it in 17P7, and was afterwards 
employed in the tribunals of the Yar. # 
IJe i«» the author of some political pam¬ 
phlets, of an account of his own proscrip¬ 
tion, of a work On the Immortality of the 
Soul, and-of a Dithyrambie on tin* Jm- ’ 
mortality of the Soul. Not having ac- , 
••opted nil) office during the hundred 
days, he was allowed to remain m France. 

‘Isocrates; one of the most distin¬ 
guished Greek orators, horn at Athens, 
4M<5 J{. G. llis principal teachers were 
Gorgias, Prodicus and Protagoras. On ‘ 
account of his weak voice and natural 
timidity, ho was reluctant to speak in 
public; but he applied himself with the 
greatest ardor to instruction in the art <lf 
eloquence, and preparing orations lor 
others. He derived a considerable profit 
from this occupation, as is evident from 
tlni fact, Unit he received a present of 20 
talents (about 18,000 dollars) for a speech 
that ho wrote for Nicocles, king of Cyprus. 

Iu his childhood, tie was the companion , 
of Plato, and they remained friends dur- • 
ing their whole lives. He hail a grea* 
.venerafion lor Socrates. After tlte death , 
of Socrates, which filled his scholars with 
fear and horror, he alone had the courage - 
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to nppctar in mourning, He'gave* another ‘if if* agreeable. to hMe al least far-sunile-s 

. proof of his courage, by publicly defend- or isograpli-% An interesting work vva- 

■ ins 1 Tliennnetiea, who had bi on proscril*- completed hi tlie year 1800, called, /s»- 
ih! by the tliirty (tyrants. 'This courage, graphir e/w Humans rrkhns (Paris), <*<>n- 
lioweyer, seems fo have, diverted hint; mining several hundred lae-simile* copii - 
for In* never after'ventured to iqqvar of autograph letters and siitnntmv- 
publicly and take part in the popular Some years ugofM r. Thane published a > 
assemblies. This wus the reason why he work under the title British .'lutuwnpfaf, 
never attained to the oflices/to wriieli, in* containing a colleetion of portraits of 
Athens, public eloquenee aflhrded tbe * celebrated English diameters, with tin' 
only passport; but eloquenee, ncvcrtlic- llie-shnile oftheir autographs under each; 
less, owed nmeh to his services, lie ms and Mr. Nichols i- publishing anotliei 
}>artn:u)arly'distinguished lor a polished work of the kind. If has been often «— 
stvle and n harmonious construction of serted, that some judgment could be 
his sentence*-. The composition, revision, tiirmed of a man’s character from hi' 
fold repeated polishing of his speech--., hJmdwriting, and then; exists a small 

" occupied so much time, that ho published French pulilieation— L\irt dr jusrrr Irs 
Jitdo. Hi- celebrated panegyric on At h- Ifommrs’piir, Irur Jlrriturt —a new reason 

■ oils (Paaathnuiras) employed him H) for authors to In- thankful for the invention 
years, 'flu* critics of his time objected of printing. 

to him, that his-gy le was often prolix and 1-oe van, Nieolo. {See .VjVo/o.j 

overloaded with ornament: that lie mined I-pvhvx, I-k\ha.v. or Sevnivvx (mi- 

rnther at pleasing the ear tiian moving tin* ea mly . Is/nulon/t) ; a city of Per-a. u, 
heart; that he made tlie sen-''subservient link, tbnnerlv die capital of the whol* 
to the sound, and often u.«ed UMiicaning country: ‘Jlid miles IS. K. Bas.-ora; Ion. 

■ expression- apd unuppmpr*litc figure- te oPoO'E.; lat. 32° 'iii' N. The p.ipuhi- 

rouiid oft’hir* jieriod-. As *dl hi- -peeches tarn wa- liirmerly estimated by ,-»ni 
were* modellid after the .-ante jmrterii. travellers, prohahly with’nmcji exaggua- 
their NiiiK'tiess cx< it. d weanne-- Hi- tion. a; 1,100,(MK).. fliardin, m IdSO, 
suhjects were* the most important point- stated it at t>00,000. According to Oil 
of morals and polities. Hi.- admonition- vier. it wa• reduced, m to 50,000. 

to jrnnees were -«> geiule, that tic \ could In IKK), it was stated at 100,000. Morier 
not be otfendi d by them, and evui Iv- stated it ni 1 4 08, Irom Persian authoritie-. 
slowed favors on ihe author. II'- knew at-IOOOOO; but, hi bis second journey.;.; 

. how to flatter them m the mo-t delicate 00,000. Kilim* r states it at *200,000 

^manner. A proof of this i- atliirded by According to Chardin, the walls wen 
the letter which be wrote, when '.Ml ycais ‘21 miles m circuit, ami contained lti‘2 
of age, to the Macedonian king Philip, mosque , -18 college-. 180*2 euravaii-anc.-, 

• Yet ins de-ire for ihe treed-»m of Greece and *273 public baths. A great part of 
was so intense, iliat he starved himself to the city is at pre-cut a mas- of ruins, with 
death, in Ins 08th year, ftorn grief at the hen* and there an inhabited house. It - 
unhappy buttle of Chcmme.u In Pin- siluated ob the river Zenderout. J'lidei 
fircb's time, *50 orations went lnwhu his the caliph- of Bagdad, it became the enp- 
1 untie,, not half of which were, however, ital of the province of Irak. Being s;iii 
deemed genuine. Twenty-on*’ now i»»- ated m tin* centre of the empine, and sm- 
main, of whieji the principal are the rounded by the most fertile territories, it 
Pamegyrmu, (an oration in which he ex- soon became a place of great population, 
hurts the Greeks to concord, and to war wealth and trade, in 1387, it was taken 

,■ against the Persians, edited by Morns and by Timur Bee, and the citizens were 
Sjmhn, Lcipsie, 1817, Pui/g* r and J)in- given up to indiscriminate niUKsaere, and 
dorij 1825 and I82(>), and the Pamlhcnai- 70,000 are said to have jierisbed. Shah 
r»i. Ten letters are also extant. The Ahhns made it the seat of his empire, and 
latesl editions of all his orations are tiio.se* spared no cost in embellishing it with the 
of Lange* (Halle, 1803) anel t of Corny most splemdid celifie*e*s. In 1722, ii was 
( Ph<js, IrtOfi, tvvei volume.-). Of the older take*n by the; Afghans; but, in 1727, it was 
editions, those of H. W«lf| of Henry Ste*- retaken bv Nadir Shah, since which n has 
yihens, Bckkor. and BaRle are- the best. ne>t hecri a royal residence. The great 

• IsoemAPter {foiin the Crock ?<7o., f-qual, palace built, by Shall Ahhns, is said to 
similar, and >».i10 write); the imita- liave he*e*u five miles in circuit, a great 

' tion of handwriting. As it i.- too expen- part e.f which space, liowe-ver, was laid, 
,siv<: and difficult f<» many {m‘i>oii.« to col- out in 10 gardens, adorned with summer 

. itot auteapt’phs (q. v.) erf famous persons, Jiousc- and either ,e!e*gimt structures. 

* « • • 1 * 
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The walls and. buildings’ of this palace 
remain uoarly entire, but it hits lieen 
stripped of nearly all its costly furniture,, 
and' every thing valuable that could lie 
removed. The square called . Me.ydeu 
was equally distinguished, one third of a 
.mile in length, formerly encircled by a 
canal, bordered with plane trees; but all 
vestiges of both are now obliterated'. 
Another remarkable object is the Chaur 
naug (four gardens), n name given to an 
avenue of more than a mile, reaching 
from the Meyden to the mountains east 
of Ispahan, composed of four rows of 
large and Ivalitiful plane trees, with ca¬ 
nals and basins to receive the waters of. 
the Zendcmut. Then’ are several hand¬ 
some bridges in the city, and the mosques 
display great magfiifieence. The private 
buildings have a mean appearance, built 
of bricks dried in the sun, but within they 
an: handsome and convenient. Thu 
streets are narrow, winding, irregular, un- 
paved, and very dusty. When ‘Ispahan 
was in its prosperity, its suburbs were dis¬ 
tinguished for their extent and beauty. 
The principal one. Julia, is now reduced 
from 1*2,000 to (i00 families—\rmcnians, 
.< ’ireassiuns and (Jcorgimi-. The manu¬ 
factures of the city are still extensive, and' 
it is famous for its gold brocade. It is 
also the emporium of the inland com¬ 
merce of Persia. 

IsaxKL and Isuvf.utks. (See Jacob, 
and Hcbrncs.) 

Israelite Christivss ; the Jews con¬ 
verted to Christianity m Jfussin. \n irn- 
porial decree of iMareli 2,», JS17, mipaited 
to them perfect freedom in the choice of 
•their Christian confession, portions of the 
public lunds for the establishment of colo¬ 
nies, freedom to exercise mechanical ails 
without restraint, full civil rights,, inde¬ 
pendence of the local authorities, govern¬ 
ment by magistrates chosen b\ them¬ 
selves, who were immediately' 'suliordi- 
nnte to tin imperial hoard of control, ex¬ 
emption from military and civil service, 
from furnishing quarters to.soldiers, from 
supporting the posts, and from all taxes 
for 20 years, when they urc to he placed 
on an equality with other subjects. Ac¬ 
cording to the denomination of the 
Christian confessions selected by them, 
they must form distinct parishes, in 
'which no foreign Christiun or Jow may 
settle, though every foreign proselyte may 
lie admitted after the payment of his 
debts. 

Issue. The plaintiff and defendant, in 
a suit at law, arc said to he at issue , when 
something is affirmed by one of them, 
8 * 


which is denied by the other: The sub¬ 
ject of this affirmation and denial mav be 
' either matter of fact or matter of law. ’ Tf 
the defendant intends to dispute the truth , 
of the statement ighereon the plaintiff 
grounds his complaint, he denies either 
the whole of the statement, or some one 
material fact contained in it, which, in 
technical language, is called traversing. 

He tlyen appeals to the decision of a jury, ■ 
wjiich is galled putting himself upon the 
country. Although the plaintiffs state¬ 
ment lie true, it does not necessarily fol¬ 
low that it discloses sufficient grounds for 
complaint against the defendant. If it 
does not so, the defendant admits the 
truth of the facts, hut denies their suffi- . 
cicncy in law to support the action: In 
this case, he appeals to tip* decision of the . 
judges; for the jury merely decides ques¬ 
tions which involve matters of fact. 
Questions of mere luw fall lieueath the 
cognizance of the judges. When either 
the plaintiff or the defendant admits the 
lads, but denies the law of the other, he 
is said to demur. Although the plaintiffs 
statement, so far ns it goes, he both true 
4n point of fact, and sumfent in point of 
.luw, the defendant may still have i« good , 
defence : for the plaintiff may have stated 
the truth, but nor the whole truth. , Some 
facts may he suppressed, which, when ex- 
jilauicd by the defendant, may tain tin* - 
scale in his favor. If this counter-state- * 
ment of the, defendant is insiilfieient ill 
point (>f law as a deicnety the jilaintitf 
demurs; hut if it is sufficient in point of • 
law, he must either deny the facts, or al¬ 
lege some, other filets to counterbalance 
them. By these means, the parties in the 
cause must ultimately arrive at some point, , • 
either of law'or fact, at which they arc at 
issue, and judgment will be given for that 
party in whose favor the issue is decided. ( 
The statements and counter-statements of g 
the parties an; called the pleadings, and ,, 
each particular stage in the pleadings lias 
a name appropriated to itself These 
names are, 1. the declaration; 2. the plea; 

3. the replication ; 4. the rejoinder; ft. the g 
surrejoinder; G. the rebutter; and 7. the sur¬ 
rebutter. The first, third, fifth and seventh ’ 
names bylong to the pleadings of the 

{ ilaintiff; the second, fourth and sixth to 
he defendant.* Issue is generally taken 
liefore the partie* arrive at a surrebutter. 

In former times, the pleadings Were con¬ 
ducted, viva voce, in open court, and the 
judges presided, like moderators, during 
the dispute, until the parties arrived at an 
issue; hut they- arc now drawn up in 
writing out of court, and are then filed by 
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the attorneys in the proper offices alttich- 

• £d to the court. The judges now Imur 
, nothing of them ituiil Jhe*issu“ of* fhet 

pomes on for trial, or the issue at law for 
argument. If fop .existence of a part ictt- 
lar record is put in issue, it must lm pro¬ 
duced by tlio. part}’ who affirms its exi-r- 
euce; and the court, at the fiiilfc appointed 
for‘its production, decities the issue with¬ 
out the intmeution of a jury. This is 
1 *' one Of the very rare oases where the pyy 
■_ are'not tlie sole judges on questions of 
feet There is a rule of pleading, that 

• only one material fact shall lie put in i*» 
sue in one plea. To this rule the general 
issue, forms a wide exception. When a 

■ . special 1 pica is. pleaded, evidence is only 

'admissible as to the truth or falsehood of 
the particular fact which is the subji et of 
that pleu: hut the general issue is it spe¬ 
cies of plea which usually compels the 
plaintiff to prove lus whole ease to the 
satisfaction of a jury, and. at the same 
. time, enables the defendant to prove am 
circumstances wimtover which tli-ehiu i*i* 
-his liability. Thus if tui action be 
brought against a man for'the price of 

■ goods which tie* plaintiff alleges that (lift 
, defendant bought, if the defendant has 

'Income a bankrupt since the puiehn«c. 
Jie may plead that fact -peciidtv, and then 
the evidence ts confined to the simile 
question—Has he or has la* not become 
bankrupt? Hut if he pleads the general 
feme, then he min prove eitiiea that he 
never bojight the goods, or that he paid 

• for them, or that he returned them to the 
plaintiff on finding them to be of an in¬ 
ferior qnolitv, or, in short, any thing else 
which is a liar to the action. The form 

, of the general Issue, in this case, is sim- 

* ply “ that the defendant did not promise 

■ or undertake in manner and form as the 
plaintiff has complained against him.” 
Owing to this latitude allowed to the gen¬ 
eral issue, it sometime's lmp|ieus that 
p laintiffs are taken by surprise at the trial, 
by the defendant setting up an unexjiect-. 
eu defence, which the plaintiff, on the 

* spur of the moment, is unable to disprove. 

* Whpn this is proved to the satisfaction of 
tlie judges, they will, if the justice of the 
case require it, grant a new triaJjj 

J I-iTAKHxit. (S eo Persepolis.) 

Istambol. (See Constantinople.) 
Isthmian Games ; ao called because 
Aey jvere celebrated on the isthmus of 
' Corinth, which joins the Peloponnesus to 
, ' The continent. On it was a famous tem- 
, pie consecrated to Neptune, uenr which 
>, ‘ the Isthmian games were celebrated. On 
* oneaideoftlie.temple we're the statues of 
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the victors in these games, and on the otli* 
ec was a grove of pines. J it the temple 
.stdod four horses, glided nil over, with tin; 
exception of their ivory hoofs : by tie* 
side of t|ie horses were two Tritons, the 
up]sir parts of which vvpjx* gilt, and the 
rest of ivory. Behind the horses v^as a 
‘ear, with the statues of Neptuue and Ai/i- 
{iliitrire, of gold uud ivorv. Not far lroiu * 
the temjile were a- considerable theatre, 
and the stadium, of white stone, m which 
the gang's were celebrated. The wlioli 
isthmus was sacred to. Neptune, who vvit- 
tlicnce called Ist/mtivs. According to,the 
common o|iiniou, the Isthmian games 
vveh* tiiuuded in honor of Puliemon o’ 
Melieerta. (See Inn.) Others relate tliat 
Theseus established them in lionot of 
Neptune. They were originally held lit 
tl ic night, and had perhaps fallen into disuse, 
when Theseus restored them, ami ordered , 
tin m to be celebrated in die day. As- 
Theseus was eitlici the founder or die re¬ 
storer of these games, the Athenians had 
the precedence in them. All Greece took 
pun ill them, excepting the Eleints, wlin-e 
absence was thus explained:—As the amis 
of \ctof were riding to those games, they 
were killed, near Elen, by Hercules.. 
Their, mother, Melione, discovered tie* 
murderer, who then resided in the tcrritw 
ry of Argos. She therefore demanded 
,satisfaction of the Argives, and, on then 
refusal to grant »r, requested the ('oriutJi- 
lans not to admit them to the games, a, 
disturliers »./ the public tranquillity. As 
they would not yield to her solicitations, 
Mclione pronmmeed direful curses on all 
the } deans, if tliey should ever pnrtiei|Mite 
ill thdse games. They were celt brulcd,* 
with the same splendor us the Olympian 
and other public games, twice in each 
Olympiad, probably in uutimin: the ath 
letic exercises were the same. Tim .vic¬ 
tors wen* at first adorned with wreaths of 
pine bninclies, but afterwurds with wreaths 
of dry and faded ivy. Tile pine wreaths 
were aftervvutds resumed. 

I stria (anciently Histriu); peninsula, 
Austrian empire, in Illyria; bounded on 
all sides by the sea, except towards the 
north, where it is joined tp Curnioln. * Jr 
was anciently a jaut of Illyrieiini. Popu¬ 
lation, 110,74!); square miles, 1570; of 
this, more than two thirds formerly lie- 
longed to the republic of Venice, ft is a 
rich, fertile tract. The occupation of the 
inhabitants consists in agriculture, the cul¬ 
ture of w ine and oil, the retiring of bees, 
the manufacturing .of silk, leather, tallow, 
salt, aiid also in fislung. The chief towns 

are Kovigno, Capo d’Istria, and Finnic. 

* ' ‘ 
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Jstria was confirmed to Austria iit 
1814. , 

Italv, once tlit* sent of universal em¬ 
pire, lint which, since the overthrow of 
the. Roman -power, lias never formed an 
independent whole, the pride of it- in¬ 
habitants ami the admiration of foreigners, 
i on account of its delicious climate and 
former renown, is a f narrow {H-iuusuIa, ex¬ 
tending from the Alps (40° to 38° N. lat.). 
into the Mediterranean se«, which! on the 
cast side of Italy, is called the .Irlrintic, 
on the west, the Tuscan sea. The Apen¬ 
nines (<|. v.), rising near the maritime Alps 
(q. v.), are tie- principal elmiu of mountains, 
uhd .stretch through the counln, divid¬ 
ing Lombard} lrom tin- Genoese territo¬ 
ries and Tuscan}, and Tii.-cany from Ro- 
. magna, interseelmg the States of the 
Church, ami running through the king¬ 
dom of Naples to the strait of Messina. 
1 piirr Italy (Lombardy) is remarkably 
well watered. The IV which receives a 
great number of rivers from the* large 
lakes at flic foot of the Alps flago Mag- 
giore, di Lugano, di Como, d’lseo and di 
Garda), and the Adige, are the prineipul 
rivers. The} laith rise in the Alps, and 
ilovv into tin* Adriatic sea. In Middle It- 
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aly (Tuscany and the'' States pf' the \ 
Church), are the Arno anil the Tiber, • 
which rise in the Apennines; and flow into 
the Tuscan sea. lm Lower Italy (Naples) 
.there are no large rfveijfc on uceoulitof the 
shortness of the course of the streams ■ 
from the mountains to the sea: the G«- 
rigfiauo«s the principaf. The climate is - 
warm, without excessive beat, and,gencr-- 
■ally salubrious. 1 The winter, even in Up¬ 
per tyaly, is very mild: in Naples, it hard¬ 
ly ever snows. The abundance and ex¬ 
cellence of the productions of the soil cor¬ 
respond with the beauty of the climate. 

In many {daces, both of the nortli and • 
south, then- an 1 two and even three crops 
a year. The volcanic character of the 
coasts of Lower Italy is particularly re¬ 
markable ut a geological point 'of yiew,' 
rs{ieriull} in the region of Puzzuoli and 
Vesuvius. The neighboring islands of the , 
MediteiTuneau an; distinguished by the 
same character. The present number of 
inhabitants is much inferior to the flintier 
imputation of this delightful country. The 
following tahlej copied from Mr. Balbi’s 
different publications, is taken from the 
Revue Britanninue: * ■ 


ITALY. 


---.- 

T'ohtlPdl DjlInUMls 

Surfiii •* ii. 
»|. Mill 1 '. 
IHI (i> tlii< 
nr«n<v 

Population at 
tlic Ili-tnimiuit 

ufl«K. 

t 

Rpu-nui- 
in Dollar*, 
about 

Arnu in 
ia^T' 

Independent It ah/ . 

72,902 

10,000,500 

30,035.800 

(50,940 

Kingdom of the Two Sieilir-,. 

31,800 

7,420,000 

15,000,000 

30,000 

Kingdom of Sardinia*. 

18,180 

3,800,000 

10,700,000 

5,:r>o,ooo 

2.3,000 

States of the Church,. 

13,000 

‘ 2,590,000 

*0,000 

(Jniml-diiehv of Tuseam,.. 

0,324 

1,275,000 

440,000 

3,030,000 

4,000 

Dnehv of Parma,. 

1,(500 

820,000 

i;«o 

Dueliv ofModenu, with Ma-^aand Currara, 

1,571 

379,000 

713,000 

1,780 

Dnehv of l.ueea, . ■.. 

312 

143,000 

340,000 

800 

Republic of St. Marino, . 

17 

7,000 

11,500 

40 

Principality of Monaco, . 

38 

0,500 

71,300 


Italy subject to Foreign Powers , . 

22,030 

5,337,000 

22,033,000 

52,120 

Austrian Italy (Lomburdo-Venetian king¬ 
dom, Italian Tyrol, mid part Of the 

government of Trieste), '.. 

« French Italy (island of Corsica), . 

17,800 

2,852 

4,9:10,000 

185,000 

21,800,000 

208,000 

50,0P0 

Swiss Itaiy (canton of Tessin, some parts 
of the Grisons, and of the Valnis), ... . 

1,250 

120,000 

98,000 

2,120 

English Italy (the group of Malta),.... 

, 128 

• 5Ki,000 

517,000 

* ' 

Tbtoi, .. v - 

94,932 

21,397,500 

58,658,800 

119,060 


Tlic national.character of the Italians, 
naturally cheerful, but always marked 
by strong passions, lias Ix-en rendered, 

* Savoy in not included here, not being consid¬ 
ered a part of Italy by the Revue. 


by (Hiiitinned oppression, dissembling-and 
selfish. The Italian, moreover, possesses 
a certain acuteness and versatility, as well 
as a love of money, which stamp him tor 
a merchant. In the middle ages, Venice, 
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Genoa, Florence and Pisa were tlip chief 
marts of the European commerce with 
the East Judies; ana Italians (theu railed 
.Lombards, witltout distinction, in Germa¬ 
ny, France and Epglaiul) were scattered 
all over Europe for the purposes of trade. 

1 The discovery of^i passage by sea .depriv¬ 
ed them of the India trade; and *he pros- 

I ierity of those republics declined. The 
talian, restricted almost solely to traffic 
. in the productions of his own country, has 
nevertheless always remained an‘able and 
active merchant. Before Koine hud (2100 
years, ago) nbsorlied all the vital power of 
» Italy, this country wits, thickly inhabited, 
and*, tor flic most jrnrt, by civilized nations. 
In the north of Italy alone, which offered 
the ‘ longest resistance to, the Romans, 
dwelt a barbarous people, the Gauls. Far¬ 
ther south, on the Amo and the Tiber, a 
number of small tiiltes, such as the Etrus- 
ei, the Sanitates and Latins, endeavored 
to find safety by forming confederacies. 
Less closely united, aud often hostile to 
each other, were the Greek colonies of 
Lower Italy, called Magna Grerin. The 
story of the subjection of these nations to 
tlie Roman ambition* belong- to the his¬ 
tory of Rome. Italy, m the'middle ages, 
was divided into Upper, Middle and Low¬ 
er Italy. The lirst division comprehend¬ 
ed all the states situated in the lusm of 
the Po; the second extended between the 
former and the kingdom of .Naples, which 
; form *d the third. At present, it is divided 
into the following indejiendent states, 
w'liieh are not connected with each oilier 
by any political tie, and of which an ac¬ 
count will he given under the separate 
heads—1. the' kingdom of Sardinia; 2. 
Lombardy, or Austrian Italy . (including 
Milanumi Venice); 3. the duchy of Par¬ 
ma ; 4. the duchy of Modena (including 
Massa); 5. the grand-duchy of Tuscany ; 
6. the ducliv of Lucca; .7. the republic, 
of Sfcn Marino; 8. the papal dominions 
(sec Church, States of the ); 9. the king¬ 
dom of Naples or the Two Sicilies. Italia 
did not become the general name of this 
country until the age of Augustus. It had 
l»een early imperfectly known to the 
Greeks under the name of Hesperia. Jhi- 
s&niUf Salumia and (Enoiriq were also 
names applied by them to the southern 
pan, with which alone they were at lirst 
acquainted. The natlie Italia was at first 
merely a partial naipe for the southern 
extremity, until it was gradually extended 
to the whole country. It was probably 
' derived from Ualns, an CEnotriau chief, 
though others give a different etymology. 
(£jge, in Niebuhr’s Roman History, An¬ 


cient Italy.) Ancient Italy i- generally 
descrilied under the 13 following heads: 

I. Liguria (see Gaul ); 2. Gallia Cisalpi- 
na; 3. Venelia; 4. Etruria; 5. Umbria 
and Pieenum; (>. the Suhini. ASqui, Mar- 
si, Peligm, Vestini, Marrucini; 7. Rome;, 
8. Latium; 9. Campania ; 10. Samniutn ; 

II. Apulia; 12. Lucania; 13. the’Bruttii. 
The ancient geography of Italy has been 
laaniedly illustrated hv Maunert (Lei|«ir, 
1823,2 vols.) aud Cramer {Descriptionof 
. Indent Italy, 2 vols., Oxford, 1820). The 
modern history of Italy begins with the 
tall of the Western Empire. 

First Period, from Odoaerr (470) to Jll - 
loin (5li8), comprises the time of the do 
minion of the HeniliansiuidKugiansandof 
the Ostrogotlnc kingdom. Romulus was 
the founder of tile city, that lieeame the nus- 
tres> of tin* world; Augustus founded its 
universal monarchy .and Romulus Augus- 
tulus was the name of its last feeble ein- 
pcior, who was dethroned by lus German 
guards. Odoaeer, their leader, assumed 
tin- Utle vf Icing of Italy, and thus this coun¬ 
try vv as separated from tilt* Roman ernpip'. 
But tin- valiant barbarian could notcommu- 
niea’e a spirit of iiulependcnee and energy 
to the degenerate Italians ; nothing but 
an amalgamation with a people iii a state 
of nature could effect their regeneration. 
Such a people already stood on the fron¬ 
tiers of Italy. Tleodoric (q. v.), king of 
the Ostrogoths, insiigated by Zeno, einjie- 
ror of the l>.-t, overthrew (-193) the king¬ 
dom of Odoaeer, and reduced -all Italy, 
llis Gi tbs spread from the Alps to Sicily. 
In the lagoons of the Adriatic alone, some 
fugitives, who had tied from the de.v asta- 
tions of Attiia, and obtained a subsistence 
as sailors, and by the manufacture of salt, 
maintained their freedom. Theoddrie, who 
eoiiihiued the vigor of the north with the 
cultivation of the south, is justly termed the 
Great, and, under the name of Dietrich of 
Hem (Verona), 1ms become one of the 
priucijial heroes of old Gorman story. 
But the energy of his people soon yielded 
to Roman corruption. Totila, for 10 years, 
contested in vain the almost completed 
conquest with the military skill of Belisari- 
us. He fell in luittle in 552, and Teias in 
553, after which Italy was annexed'to the 
Eastern Empire, under an exarch, who re¬ 
sided’ at Ravenna. But die lirst exarch, 
Narses, a eunuch, sunk under the intrigues 
of the Byzantine court, and his successor 
neglected the defence of die pusses of the 
Alps. The country was then invaded by 
the Lombards, a German j>eople which 
had emigrated from the Elbe to Pannonia. 
Under king Alboin, they conquered Loin-, 
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hardy, which received its name from them, 
almost without a blow, Their govcru- 
uicnt Was less favorable to the arts and 
sciences than that of the Goths. 

Second Period.—From Jllboin to Char¬ 
lemagne. (774), or Period of the Lombard 
hlminn. The kingdom of tint Lombards 
included Upper Italy, Tuscany-and Um¬ 
bria. Alboin also created the, duchy of 
llcneveuto, in Lower Italy, with which 
he invested /.otto. The whole of Lom¬ 
bardian Italy was divided into .'50 groat. 
iiel<, under dukes, counts., Ac., which 
soon became hereditary. Together with 
the new kingdom, the confederation of 
.the fugitives in the lagoons still .subsisted 
in undisturbed freedom. The islanders, 
by the election of their first doge, Anafes- 
to, in (>97, established a central govern¬ 
ment ; and the republic of Venice was 
founded. (See I tnirr.j Kavelina, the scat 
of the exarch, w ilb lb-magus. the Pentap- 
olis, or the five m-intmic cities (Rimini, 
Fcsiim, I'ano, Sinigaglig and \ucona), 
, and almost all the coasts of Lo\v< l r Italy, 
where Amalfi and Gaeta had dukes of 
their own, of the Gteek nation, remained 
linrnuqiicrcd, together with Sicily and the 
capital. Home, which vva.-> governed by it 
patrician in the name of the i mperor. 
'Die slight dependence on the eonrl of 
Byzantium ilisappeared almost entirely in 
the heginnmg of the eighth century, when 
Leo die Isaurinn exasperated the orthodox 
Italians, by Ins attack on images.. (See 
Jconoclmis.) 'J'lie eities expelled Jus offi¬ 
cers and chose consuls and a s"iinte, as in 
ancient tunes. Rome acknowledged, not 
indeed the power, hut a certain paferntd 
authority of its bishops, even in secular 
ailiiirs, in consequence .of the respect 
which their holiness procured them. The 
popes, in their efforts to defend the free¬ 
dom of Rome against the Lomlunds, for¬ 
saken hy the court of Byzatmuiu, gener¬ 
ally hud recourse to the Frankish kings. 
In consideration of the aid expected 
against king Astolplms, pope Stephen^] I 
(758) not only anointed Pepin, who hail' 
boon made king of the Frauks, m 752, 
with the application of popcZurharias, blit, 
with the assent of the muninpality of 
Roihq, appointed him patrician, oa the 
inqw-riul governor liad liitlicrto lieeii de¬ 
nominated, Charlemagne made war upon 
Dcsidciiua, the king of the Lombards, in 
defence of the Roman church, took him 
prisoner in Ins capital, Pavia, united his 
empire with the Frankish monarchy (774), 
and eventually gave Italy a king in his 
sou Pepin. But his attempts against the 
duchy of Beueveiito, the independence of 
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which was maintained by duke Aridiis, 
and against the republics in Lower Italy, 
where Naples, Amalfi and Gaeta in |>ar- j 
ticular, bad Income rich by navigation, 
.anil commerce, wen- unsuccess^tl. The 
exarchate, with the fivfc cities, had already 
lieeti presented to the pojie by Pepin, in 
75t), and Charlemagne confirmed the.gifi, 
but tlu^ secular supremacy of tlie popes 
was first completed by Innocent III, about 
12 °°. 

Third Period.—From Charlemagne to 
Otho the Great (9(51), or Period of the Car- 
lovingians and Interregnum. Leo III lie- 
stowed on the king of the Franks* on 
Christmas day, A. J). 800, the inqierial* 
crown of the Weetfwhich needed a Char¬ 
lemagne to raise it from nothing. But 
di.-hki: to the, Franks, whose- conquest was 
looked upon as a new invasion of harlian- 
uns, united the' free eities, Rome cxeejiled, 
more closely to the K astern F.mpirc. 
F.vnn during the lifetime of Charlemagne, 
Frankish Italy was given to Ins grandson 
Bernard (810). But, Bernard having at¬ 
tempted to liecome independent of his 
uncle, Louis the Debonnaire, he was de¬ 
prived of the crown, and his eyes were 
torn out. Italy now reman, -d a conr-titu- 
'etit part of the Frankish monarchy, till the 
partition of Verdun (848), vvlien it was 
allotted, with the itnpenul dignity, amt 
what wan afterwards called Lorraine , to, 
Lothaite I,.eldest sou of Louis. Lothaire 
left the government (850) to his son Louis 
II, tlie most estimable of the Italian* 
princes of the Carlovingiau line. After, 
liis death (875), Italy became the apple 
of discord to the whole family. Charles 
the Bald of France first took possession 
of it, anil, after his death (877), Carlouiuu, 
king of Bavaria, who was succeeded, in 
8H0. hy his brother Charles the Fat, king 
of Kuuhiu, who united tlie whole Frank¬ 
ish monarchy for the last time, liis de¬ 
thronement (887) was tlie epoch of an¬ 
archy jgjd civil war in Italy. Bert-nganus, 
duke of Friuli, and. Guido, duke of iSpole- 
to (la-sides die marquis of Ivrra, tlie duly,- ’ 
ones remaining of tlie 80 grdat vassals), 
disputed the crown lie-tween thorn. Guido 
was crowned king and emperor, and, after 
his death (894), liis son Lamla-rt. Arnold, 
the CaiiiMnngian king of the Germans, 
enforced his claims to tlie royal and impe¬ 
rial crown of Italy ($96), hut, like most of 
hiS'Siicccdsors, vvuf able to maiutain them 
only during his n-s,deuce in the country. 
Aller tin* death of Lambert and Arnold 
(898and 899), Louis, king of Lower Burgun¬ 
dy, became the competitor of BeSrejigarius 
( 1; and this bold and noble prince, although 1 
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crowned king in' 894, and Emperor in 915, 
did not eujoy, quiot till ho had expelled 
the emperor Louie III (905), and van¬ 
quished .another competitor, Rudolph of 
Upper Hprguudy: he was even then un¬ 
able, on <accouut oljhhe feeble condition of 
the. state, to defeud the kingdom effect¬ 
ively against the invasions of the Saracens 
(from 890) and the Hungnriuhs (frftm 8!>9). 
After the' assassination of Herengarius 
(9241 Rudolph 11 relinquished his claims 
to Hugh, count of Yrovence, in exchange 
for that country. Hugh sought to strength¬ 
en the insecure throne of Italy bj a bloody 
tyranny. Ilis nephew, Herengarius, mar- 

* quis of Ivjva, fled from his snarl's to Otho 
the Great ol‘ Germany (940), assembled 

•an army of fugitives, returned, and over¬ 
threw ilugh (945), who was succeeded 
bv his son Lothnirc. Herengarius be¬ 
came his first counsellor. Hut, after the 
death of Lothnirc. in 950 (poisoued, it was 
said, by Herengarius',. the latter wished to 
compel his widow—the beautiful Ade¬ 
laide—contrary to h'-r inclination, to mar¬ 
ry' his son. Escaping from Ins cruelty 
and her prison, site took refuge in the 
rastlc of Cunnssa, where she was besieged 
by Bercngnniw II. She now applied for 
aid to Otho I, king of Gortiiany, who - 
passed the Alps, liberated her. conquered 
Pavia, became king of the Franks and 
Lombards (in 951), and married \tlclaide. 
To a prompt submission, ami tin cession 
of Friuli, the key of Italy, which Otho 
1 gave to liis brother Henry, Herengarius 
was indebted for permission to reign as 
the vassal of < >tlio. Hut, the nobles of 
Italy' pretermit; new complaints against 
him, 10 years after, Otho returned (IMil), 
de|Kised him, ami led him prisoner to 
Bamberg, and, after bavin? been himself 
crowned king of Italy with tin: iron itoaii, 
m 9(il, united this kingdom with the Ger¬ 
man. Otho gave the great imp- rial fiefs 
to Germans, and granted to the Italian 
cities privileges that were the foundation 
of a free constitution, for which thAy soon 
became ripe. The growing wealth of the 
pa[ial court, owing to the munificence, of 
the French kings, which had promoted 
their influence on the government, so 
beneficial under Leo IV, and popes of a 
similar character, became, throq^h the cor¬ 
ruption of the Ronuui court, in the 10th 
century, the first cause of its decline, 
The clergy and ‘the qieople. elected the 
popes according to tin: will of the consuls 
and a few patricians. In the first half of 

• tltfe 10th century^ two women disposed of 
the holy cluur. Theodora elevated (914) 
her lover, John X, and Marozia, the 


daughter of Theodora, elevated fn?r son. 
John’ XI, to the papal dignity. The. 
.brother of the latter, Alberic of ('unierino, 
and liis son Octaviun, were absolute mus¬ 
ters of Rome, and the last was pojvc, under 
the name of John XI1, when 20 years of 
age {95<i). Otho the Great, whom he. had 
crowned cni|ieror in Rome, in 902, de¬ 
posed him, mid chose Leo VI11 in his 
stead; hut the people, jealous of its right 
of election, chose Benedict V. From this 
time, the popes, instead of ruling the |*‘o- 
ple of Route, became dependent on them. 
In Lower Italy, the republics of Naples, 
Gaeta and Amalfi still defended their 
independence against the Lombard duchy 
of Bcnevento, with the more ease, since 
the duchy had been divided (829) between 
Sicimulphus of Salerno and Kndclghisius 
of Benevento, and subsequently among a 
greater number, and since with the linker 
they hail had n common enemy in the 
Saracens, who had lieen previously united 
over from Sn-ily by both parties (about 
880), as auxiliaries against each other, hut 
who had Settled and maintained them¬ 
selves in Apulia. The emperors Louis It 
and Hasiluis Maeedo hud, with combined 
forces, broken the power of the Mussul¬ 
mans (800); tha former was, nmertheli -s, 
unable to maintain himself in Lower I\i- 
ly, but the Greeks, on the contrary, garni d 
a firmer footing, and formed, of the re- 
gions taken from th- Saracens, a separate 
province, called tiie Thrnta of Domhardy, 
which continued under their dominion, 
though without prejudice to the liberty of 
the republics, upwards of a hundred 
years, being governed by a catajian (gov¬ 
ernor-general) at Han. Otho the Great 
himself did not succeed in driving them 
altogether from Italy. The marriage of 
his son, Otho II, with the Greek princess 
Theophani.i, put an vnd to hjs exertions 
for this purpose, as did the unfortunate 
lmttle at Hasenti'llo to the similar attepipfs 
renewed by Otho II (980). 

Fourth Period.—From Otho the Great to 
Gregory VII (1078). The Dominion of 
the German Kings. In opposition to the 
designs of the eount of Tiiseuhini, who 
wished to supplant ihe alwent emperor at 
Rome, a noble Romutt, the consul ('res- 
ccutius, attempted to govern Rome under 
the semblance of her aneient liberty (980). 
Otho 1 II, king since 978, occupied with 
liis projects of conquest in Lower Italy, 
did not interfere with this administration, 
which became formidable to the vicious 
popes Boniface VII mid John XV. Hut, 
when Otho III, who hud reigned in Ger¬ 
many since 988, raised his kinsman Greg- 
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ory V to the popedom, Gctscentius' bards, sometimes of the republics, some- ■ 
c aused the latter to-be nxi>elled, and Jolm times pf the Greeks' against each other, 
XVI, a Greek, to bo elected by the poo- and againdtthe Saracens, they constantly, 

, pie. lie also endeavored to place Rome became more *powerful by petty* wars. 

. again under the nominul supremacy of The great preparations of Leo IX' for their' 


the Byzantine 'empire*. Otljo, however, 
reinstated Gregory, besieged Crescentius 
in the castle oF St. Angelo, took him pris¬ 
oner, and caused him to 1 lie beheaded 
w ith Itl other noble Romans (998). Hut 
the Romans ugain threw off their allegi¬ 
ance to the emperor, und yielded only to 
force. On the death of Otlio III (1002), 
cite Italians considered their connexion 
with the German empire as dissolved, 
llarduin, marquis of lvn-a, was elected 


times pi the Greeks against each other, . 
and againrft the Saracens, they constantly, 
became more *powerful ■ by petty* wars. 
The great preparations of Leo IX’ for their' 
expulsion terminated*in his defeat and 
Aipture (1053). On the other hand, Nico¬ 
las II uulted with the Norman princes, „ 
and, in* 1G59J invested Robert Guiscunl 
with all tlie territories conquered by him 
in Lower Italy. From that time, the 
I>op§, in his conflicts with the imperial 
power, relied on the support of life laithfid . 
vassal, the duke of Apulia and- Calabria, , 
to which Sicily was soon added. While 
the small states of the south were thus* 


king, and crowned at Pavia. This was a 
sufficient moti\e for .Mijan, the enemy of 
Pavia, to declare for Henry II (in Italy, I) 
of Germany. A civil war ensued, in 
which every city, relying on its walls, 
took a greater or less part. Henry was 
chosen king of Italy. by the nobles as- 
-einhled m Pavia; hut disturliances arose, 
in winch a part of the citv wasflestfoved 
by lire ( A. H. 1094). Not till after Hardu- 
in's death 11015) was Henry recognised as 
king by all Lombardy ; lie was succeeded 
by Conrad II (in Italy, l i. At a diet held 
m Roncnglin, near Piaceu/a, m 1037, Gon- 
- lad made the fiefs hereditary by a funda¬ 
mental law of the empire, and endeavored 
to give stability and tranquillity to the 
state, but without success. The cities 
(which were daily liecoming more power¬ 
ful) and the bishops we.ro engaged in con¬ 
tinual quarrels with tin* nobility, and the 
, nobility with their vassals, which could not 
he repressed. Republican Rome, under 
the influence of the family of ('reseentnis, 
could Ik* reduced to obedience neither by- 
Henry II and Conrad II nor by the popes. 
When Henry III (m Italy. II), tin* son nml 
successor of Conrad (1039), entered Italy 
(104(5), he found three popes in Rome, till of 
whom lie deposed, appointed in their stead 
Clement II. and ever after filled the papal 
chair, by his own authority, with virtuous 
< r« rrnan ec.-lesiasties. This reform gave 
the pojH-s new consequence, which after¬ 
wards lieniine fatal to Ins successor. 
Henry died in 1050. During the long 
minority of his s6n Hertry IV (in Italy, III), 
the policy of the jxipes, ilireeted by the 
monk. Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory 
VII), sueeeetled in creating an opposition, 
which soon became formidable to die 
secular power. (See Pope.) The Nor¬ 
mans also contributed to this result. As 
early us 101(5, warriors from Normandy 
had established themselves in Calabria and 
' Apulia. Allies sometimes of the Lom- 


united into one large one, die kingdom iu 
the north w*ns dissolving into smaller 
states. The Lombard cities were laying 
the foundation of then- futuK* importance. 
Venice, Genoa and Pisa were already 
powerful.' The Pisnnese, who, in (¥0, 
had given to Otlio 11 efficient aid against 
the Greeks in Lower Italy, and, in 1005, 
boldly attacked the Saracens there, ven¬ 
tured, ut connexion with the Genoese (no 
less warlike and skilled in navigation), to 
assail the inlidels in their own territm_., 
and twice conquered Sardinia (1017 and 
1050), which they divided into several 
large fiefs, and distributed them among 
their principal citizens. 

Fifth Period.—Prom Gregory I' ll to the 
Fall of the Hohmstaufen. Struggled of the 
Popes atui Rrpuhlirs with the Emperors. 
Gregory VII humbled Henry IV in 1077. # 
Lilian II instigated the emperor’s own 
sons against their father. Conrad, tin; 
eldest, was crowned king of Italv iu 1093, 
after whose deadi (1101) Ilenry, tin* second 
son, succeeded in deposing his father from 
the imperial throne. Henry' V, the crea¬ 
ture of the pope, soon became his oppo¬ 
nent; hut, after a seven* conflict, con¬ 
cluded with him the concordate of Worms 
,(1122). A main point, which remained 
unsettled, gav e rise to new difficulties in 
the 12th and 13th centuries—the estate of* 
Matilda, marchioness of Tuscany, who < 
(died 1115), by a will, the validity of which 
' was disputed by the emperor, liequeatlied 
all her property to the papal see. Mean¬ 
while, in the south, the Norman state 
(1130), undy Roger T, was formed inton 
kingdom, from the nrins of republican 
liberty and of the Greek and Lombard 
‘dorninipn. (Sec SMlies, the Two.) In 
the small republics of the north of Italy, 
the government was, in most cases, divid¬ 
ed lietween the consuls, the lesser council* 
(credenza), the great council, and the pop¬ 
ular assembly (portamento). Petty muds 
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developed their youthfal energies. Such 
were those that terminated with the de¬ 
struction of Lodi hv Milan (1111}, and the 
ten years* siege of Como fty the forces of 
all the Lombard cities(lllB—-1128}. The 
subjugation of this Aty rendered Milan the 
first power in Lombardy, and most of tlio 
neighboring cities were her allies. Others 
formed a counter alliance with bet antag¬ 
onist, Pavia. Disputes between Milan 
and Cremona were the occasion of the 
first war lietween the two unions 
to which the contest of Lothaira II and 
Conrad of llohcnstaulen for the crown, 
soon gave another direction. This was 
,*:he origin of the Gilielines (favorers of 
’lie cinperor) and the Guclfs (the adhe¬ 
rents of the iatinly of Cuelfs (<|. v.), and, 
jti general, the jiarty ol* tin* pope*). In 
Homo, the hue of liberty, rest mined by 
Gregory VII, r<>M' in proportion as his 
Miiveswirs ruled with less energy. The 
‘chisius between Gelasins II and Gregory 
\ IJJ, Innocent II and Anaeletus 11, ra- 
:iew«*d tin' ho|K.*s of tlie Romans. Arnold 
of Brcr-ria, formerly proscribed (11-i! >) for 
his violent attacks against tin* luxury of 
the clergy in that country, was their 
leader (lilt!). After eight years. Adrian 
■ IV succeeded in effecting J;i- < Mvntinn. 
Frederic I of Hoheiistaiden (called Barba- 
i rossa) crossed the Alps six times, in order 
to defend his possessions in Italy against 
the republicanism of tlie bombard cities. 
r ‘ Cmbmeing the cause of Pav ia as the vveak- 
er, he devastated (1 Jf>4),llie territory of Mi¬ 
lan, destroyed Tortoiia, and was crowned 
in Pavia and Rome. In 1 l.V, he reduced 
Milan, demolished the fortiftruiions of Pia¬ 
cenza,.nut held a diet at Roneaglia, where 
he extended the imperial prerogatives con¬ 
formably with the Justinian code, gave die 
cities chief magistrates ( podfsid ), and 
proclaimed a general peace. 11 is rigor 
having excited a new rebellion, he re¬ 
duced Creina to ashes (11 !><)), compelled ■ 
Milan to submission, and, having driven 
out all the inhabitants, demolished the 
fortifications (llftt). Nothing, however, 
hut the terror of his arms upheld his 
power. When the emperor entered Italy 
tllfJl) without an army, the cities con¬ 
cluded u union for nuuutnitiing their free¬ 
dom, which, in 1167, was converted into 
the Lombard confederacy. The confed¬ 
erates restored .Mila^i, and, to hold ill 
check the Giixsline city of Pavia, Jxiilt a 
new city, called, in honor of tlie pope, 

' - Kessandria. Neither Frederic’s govern* 
or, (Christian, archbishop of Went/, nor 
fie himself, could effect any tiling against 
the confederacy; the former failed before 


Ancona ^174), with oil the power of 
'ftibcline Tuscany; and' tlie latter, with 
the r Germans, liofore Alexandria (1175). 
He wus also defeated bj Milan, at Lugtm- 
no, in 1J7C. .He then concluded a con- 
cordate, vyith Alexander III, and u truce 
with the cities (117K), at Venice, and a 
]ieace, which secured their independence, 
at Constance (11K1). The republics re¬ 
tained tins podeslit (foreign noblemen, now 
elected by themselves) as judges mid gen¬ 
erals. \s formerly, all were to take the 
oath of fealty and allegiance to flic* cni|M-- 
ror. llut, instead of strengthening their 
league into a permanent confederacy (the 
only safety for Italy), they were toon split 
into new factions, when the desigftsof tin: 
Hoheiistatifcn on ’ the throne of Sicily 
draw Frederic ami Henry VI (V) from 
Lomlnirdy. The defeat of the united 
forces of almost all Lomtumly, on the 
Oglio, by the inhabitant* of Brescia, tliotiuh 
inferior in numbers, is celebrated under 
the name of Ln mala murk (U!>7). Among 
the nobles, the Da Romano were die chiefs 
of tlie Gibelines, and the man|iii*es of 
Hste of the finch's. During the mmoiby 
of Frederic II, and the disputes to;-the 
succession to the German throne, Inno¬ 
cent III (Frederic's guaidinn; succeeded 
in reestablishing the secular authority of 
the holy see in Rome and 1 he surrounding 
country, and in enforcing its claims to the 
donations of Chcrlemagne and Matilda. 
lh’ also brought ovei almost all Tuscany, 
except Pis.- 1 , to the party of the Guclf* 
(llf*7). V blind hereditary hailed, rather 
than a /cal for the cause, inspired the par¬ 
ties; for vihen u Gnelf(< )tho IV) ascended 
tlie impenJ throne, the Guelfs been me 
his party, and the Gibelines tin' pope’s; 
hut tin? reversion of the mi|MTiul crown to 
jhe house of I loheristaufen, in the person 
of Frederic II, soon restored the ancient 
relations (1212). In Florence, this parry 
spirit gave pretence and aliment (1215) lo 
the disputes of the Ituondelmonti and I>o- 
’ nati with the Nierti and Amidei, originat¬ 
ing in private causes; and most cities' 
were thus inionially divided into Guelfs 
and Gilielines. The Guclf cities ol* Lom¬ 
bardy renewed the Lombard confederacy, 
iu 122<>. The Dominican, John of Vi¬ 
cenza, attacked these civil wars’. The 
assembly at Paquam (12! id] seemed to 
erow'll bis exertions with success; but his, 
attempt to obtain secular power iu Vicen¬ 
za occasioned bis fall. After flu* cmjieror 
had returned from his crusade (12d0), he 
waged war, - witli varying success, against 
tlie cities and against Gregory JX, heed¬ 
less of tin;,excommunication, while Kzze- 





Padua, Verona, VicCnza and the ncighr effected, and * jiersoc.uted tho Gilielinea .*;? 
borhood. The papal court succeeded iu with new animosity. A different interest— > 
seducing the Pwaneee family of 'the Vis- 'that of trade and navigation—impelledthe 
conti ‘of Galiura in Sardinia, from the re- maritime republic^ to mutual wars. The,* , 


public, and rendering them its vassals, 
notwithstanding the resistance of the re¬ 
public,'and especially of the counts of 
Gherardesca. Thence Pisa, too, was di¬ 
vided into Gibelines (Conti) and Guelfe 
(Visconti). Frederic, however, married 
his natural son, Enzius, to a Visconti, and 
gave him the title ni'king of Sardinia. The 
plan Of Gregory IX, to dcjmsc Frederic, 
was successfully executed hy Innocent IV, 
in the council of Lyons (1245). This 
completely weakened tho Gibeline party, 
which was ulready nearly undermined by 
the intrigues of the mendicant orders. 
The faithful Parma re\oiled; the triumph 
of tho Cibelmes iu Florence (1218) lasted, 
oiily two years; and tlicir second vjetory, 
after tho buttle of Monte* Aperto (1200), 
gave them the usccndency hut six ye ars. 
The Bolognese unite*d all the* cities of Ita¬ 
ly in a Guelf league, and, in tile* battle of 
the Pnunro (1249), took Enzius prisoner, 
whom they never ri*le*ase*d. Inihe Tre\ i- 
san Mark alone*, the Gihelines |»ns-essed 


Genoese agisted Michael Pabcologus'; 
(1201 )fo recover Gtonstantinofile: from the . 
* Venetians, and receivedin return Chios; af 1 


of the sea by a victory over the Venetians at - ’ 
Curzola (1298). Florence; rendered its 
democracy complete by the banishment 
of all the nobles (1282), and strengthened* 
the Guelf party by wi$e measures; but a 
new schism, caused by the insignificant 
Pistoia, soon divided the Guqlfe in Flor¬ 
ence and all Tuscany iuttf two fuctions— - 
the* Non (Black) and Biauchi (White) 

(1*100). The* latter were almost all expel¬ 
lee] hy tlit; intrigues of Boniface VIII, and, 
joint'd the Gihelines (1302). In, Lom¬ 
bardy, freedom seemed to have expired, ; 
when tho people, weary of the everlasting 
feuds of their tyrants, rose in most of the* 
e-ities, aud expelled thrm (1302—ti), in¬ 
cluding the Visconti, who hud supplantce! 
the Della Torre (1277) in the; government 
of R1 ilan.—2. The Germans and the IhUa 


the* supremacy, by me'ans of Ezzchii, till 
lie* fell helbre* a crusade e>f all tlie* Guelts 
against him (Pino). But tln*se contests 
were fatal to liberty ; the* house. Della 
Scalu followed that of Komauo iu the* do¬ 
minion, anel Milan itself, with a great part 
of Lombardy, found masters iu the- house 
Della. Torre. Tyrants every when;anise; 
llie; maritime' republic's and the* republic 
of Tuscany' alone remaiue'd five*. 

Sixth Piriod.—From the Fall of the Ho- 
henslaufen io ihe Formation of the modern 
States. In this period, different princes 
attempted to usurp the sovereignty of 
Italy.—l. The Princes of Anjou. After 
Charles 1 of Anjou had heroine, by the 
favor of the pope, king of Naples, senator 
of Koine, papal vicar in Tuscany, and laid 
diree’tcd his ambition to the throne,of 
Italy (a policy in which his successors 
persevered), the names of Guvlfs mid 
Gibdines acquired a new signification. 
'J'lie former denote'd the friends, the latter 
the enemies, of the Fmie-h. To tlie'so 
factious were adeled, in the republics, t tej 
•artie's of the 1 nobility and tlio people, i)io 
uttpr of which was almost universally 
v ictorious. The honest exertions of't io 
lM'hle Gn'goiy X (who elieei 127<i) to 
* stablisli peace, were of no avail; those; of 
Nicolas I IT, wlio feared the preponderant',? 
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Seala. Henry VII, the* first emperor who * 
had appeared in Italy for tiO years (1310), ’ 

re ■stored the princes to tlieir cities, anel ■ 
liiund ge*neral submission tei Ins requifi-^ 
tiems, peace among the parties, and hom¬ 
age: to the empire. Florence alone under- 
took lilt*, glorious part which she so nobly t ! 
sustained for two centuries, as the guardian 
of Italian freedom, chose Kobert of Nuples, 
the enemy of Henry, her protector ibr five / 
years, and remained free while Italy, 
swarmed with tyrants. The Gila-line 
Pisa received a master after the death of * 
1 ferny, in Ugucciouo della Faggiuola 
(1314). After his expulsion, Lucca, whieli ? • * 
lie also nded, received another lord in ■ , 
Castrueeio Castmeani (131(1),; Padua fell" * 
(1318) to the house of Carrara; Alexan¬ 
dria, Tontouu (1315) and Cremona (1322) 
to the Visconti of Milan; Mantua (guv- ' , 
erne.d, since 1275, hy the Bonacossj), do- * 
i'olvcd, hy inheritance, to the Gonzagas* 
(1328); ui+’ermra, the loug-coutosted do- " 
minion of the Este was established (1317)? «. 
and liavcnna wus-goverued, from 1273, 
by the Polenta. In the other cities, the 
same tyranny existed, hut frequently 
r.hnngiug from tinuily t'o family, anil 
therefore ipore oppressive. These jietty 
princes, osjieciully Della Seala, Matjco 
Visconti, aud Castrueeio, were a counter- 
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poise to the ambitious views oF Robert of 
Naples, nppoinuxFby CltmentV imperial 
vicar in Italy.. Robert,however, acquired 
for his son, Charles of Ctduhrin, tlitt gov- 

■ emnicnt of Florence and Sienna, which 
he retained till liifr death (lft2H). Louis 
of Bavaria, who came to Italy (lft27) to 
reduce the Anjous and the duel Is, became 
himself at variance with the (Mielines, 
whom be alienated by his caprice and 
perfidy; and the character of John XXII 

■ iso cooled the zeal of the Guelfs, that tooth 
parties, reoognising the eoinmnn interest 
of liberty*, became somewhat more fnCnd- 
’h*. Tlie amiable adventinvr Jolm, king 

* of Bohemia, suddenly entered Italy (IftftO). 
Imited bj the inhabitants Of Bri-sem, 
favored’ by the pope, elected lord of Luc¬ 
ca, every where acting the part of a medi¬ 
ator and peacemaker, he would have suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing the power at which 
he united^ had be not been opposed by the 
Florentines. On bis second expedition to 

, Italy (Jftftft), A/ 7.0 Visconti, Mastiuo della 
Seala,aud Robert of Naples, united against 
bun and liis ally, the papal legate Ber- 

* trand of Poiet, who aspired to the domin¬ 
ion of Bologna. After the downhill of 
both (lftft4), when the I’epoli began to 
rule in Bologna, Mastiuo della Srala, mas¬ 
ter of half Lombardy and of Liuy-a. began 
to menace the freedom of Lombardy. 
Florence led the opposition against him, 
and excited a war of the league, in which 
it gained nothing but the security of its 

® liberty. After the baffled Mastiuo haii 
sold Lucca to the Florentines, the Pisans 
arose, and conquered it for themselves 
i IftRi). In Rome, torn by aristocrats, 
Cola Rieuz.i (Iftl7) sought to restore order 
and tranquillity ; lie, was appointed tribune 
of the jieoplo, but was fon—d, after seven 
months,to yield to the nobility. Having 
returned, after seven years of Imnisbment, 
with the legate cardinal Alhorno/. ( 1854), 
lie ruled again a short time, when lie was 
murdered in an insurrection. The (Jeuo- 
ese, tired of the perpetual disputes of the 
(Jibeline Spiuolos and Dorias with the 
(Juelf Grimaldi and Fiesehi, banished all 
these families in 1-ITJf*, and made Simon 
Boceauftgra their first doge. In Risa, the 
t Jilielines, tl«* eouiml of the captain-gen¬ 
eral, Ricciani della Gherardcsqn, sejiarated 
into two new parties Bergolini and Ras- 
paiiti, of whom the former, under Andrea 
Gamliucorti, expelleS tlie latter (lft4H). 
About this time, Italy suffered by a terrible 
famine (lft47) and a still more terrible 
)>estilence (lft4H), which swept awuy r two 

■ thirds of the population. No less terrible 
was the scourge of the baruk (banditti), or 


large companies of soldiers, who, after 
every peace, continued the war on their 
own account, ravaging the whole count ry 
with fin’ and sword,; such as tin' hands of 
tin* count Werner (1318) and of Montreal 
(lftT>4).—ft. The J’isfonli. John Visconti, 
archbishop and lord of Milan, and his suc¬ 
cessors, wen* checked in their dangerous 
projects for extending their power, not so 
much by Charles lV’s expedition through 
Italy, and by the exertions of uimunenihh* 
papal legates, as by the wisdom and in¬ 
trepidity* of the republics, i“specially of the 
Florentine. Chnrics appeared in lft.Vk, 
overthrew in Pisa the Gamliucorti, nictat¬ 
ing the Raspanti, destroyed m Sienna the 
dominion of the Nine, to which succeeded 
that of the Twelve, subjected for the mo¬ 
ment all Tuscany, and compelled Florence 
itself to purchase tlie title of an ifnpcriul 
city. In lfttift, lie clli cted hut little against 
the Visconti, lived Lucca from the IVan- 
ese power, and overthrew the Twelve in 
Sienna: but Ins attacks on the liberty of 
Pisi and Sienna failed in consequence of 
tlm valor of the citizens. Pope Iniioceiit 
VI succeeded ill conquering the whole of 
the States of the Church by means of the 
eaniiuu! legate F.gidius Alborno/ (lft.11— 
<>0); but, reduced to extremities by tlie 
oppressions of the legates. and • ■nenur- 
aged by Florence, the enemy of all tyran¬ 
ny, the conquered cities revolted in 137.1. 
'I'lie cruelties of cardinal Roheii of Gene¬ 
va (aftcrvvaids Clement VII), and of his 
band of .soldiers frem Bretagne, produced 
only a partial subjugation; and in the 
great schism, the fieedom of tlicne pities, 
or rather the power of tin ir fieily tyrants, 
was fidiy eoniinned. The \ iseonti, 
meanwhile, persisting m their schemes of 
conquest, arrayed tlie whole strength of 
Indy ui op|»osition to them, and caused 
the old factious of Guelfs and Gils‘lines 
to be lorgotti’ii in the impending danger. 
Genoa submitted to John \ iseonti (Jftlft), 
who had purchased Bologna from the Pe- 
poli (IftoO); but bis enterprise against Tus¬ 
cany failed through the resistuuee of tin* 
confederated Tuscan republics. 'Another 
league against lulu was eoncluded by the- 
Venetians (Ift.14) with the petty tyrants of 
Lombardy. But the union of the Floren¬ 
tines with the Visconti against tlif* papal 
legates (lft7,1), continued but a short time. 
In Florence, the Guelfs were'divided into' 
the, parties of the Rieei and the Albizzi. 
The sedition of the Ciompi (Ift78), to which 
this gave rise, was quelled by Michael di 
Laiulo, who had been elected gonfhloni- 
ere by themselves, in a way no less manly 
than disinterested. The Venetians, irri- 
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fated with Carrara on account of/tlre as¬ 
sistance he had givem the Genoese in flics" 
\>nr at Chiozza (1379), looked quietly on 
while John Galoazzo Visconti deprived 
the JDellh Scala and Carrara of\ll their 
possessions (1387 and 1388), and Florence 
alone assisted tlje unfortunate princes. 
Francis Carrara made himself ngaiu inns- 
ter of Padua (131*0), nnd maintained his" 
advantages, till he sunk under the enmity 
of the Venetians (1400), who, ciipnging 
tlieir policy, lieeumi; henceforth, instead 
of the opponents, the rivals of the ambi¬ 
tious views of the Visconti. John Gale- 
az/.o obtained from the emperor Wences- 
Jatis the investiture of Milan as a duehv 
.(13515), purchased Pisa (which his natural 
son Gabriel bargained away to Florence, 
1403) from the tyrant Gerard of Appinno 
I who reserved only the principality of Pi- 
ombino), and subjugated Sienna (13! K*), 
Perugia (1400) and Bologna (140*2). so that 
Florence, fearfblly menaced, alone stood 
against him in the cause of liberty. < >n 
Ins death (14(*2), the prospect hrighterted, 
and, during the minority of bis sons, a 
great portion of his states was lost. When 


parties among the Italian mercenaty sbl- 
diorft, the Bracheschi (from Braccio da 
Alontonc) and tin* Sforzesrhi (so called 
from Sforza Attendolo), continued always 
hostile to eue.h other, contrary to the cus¬ 
tom of those mercenurf bands. After the 
extinction of the Visconti (1447), Francis 
Sforza succeed*! in gaining possession 
of the Milanese state (1450). (Bee Milan.) 
The Venetians, who aimed at territorial ag¬ 
grandizement, having formed a connexion 
witlasoine princes against him, he found 
an ally in Florence, which, with a change 
of circumstances, wisely altered her policy, 
About this time, the limiily of the Medici 
attained to power in that city by thpir 
wealth and talent. (See Medici.) Milan 
(where the Sforza had established them¬ 
selves), Venice (which possessed half of 
Lombardy), Florence (wisely.inauagfd by 
Lorenzo Medici), the States of-the Church 
(lor the most part restored to the holy see), 
mulNaples (which was incapable ef em¬ 
ploying its forces in direct attacks on 
other states), constituted, in the 15th cen¬ 
tury, the (K)litieal balance of Italy, which, 
during the manifold feuds of these states. 


Lndislnus of Naples, taking advantage of permitted no one to become dangerous to 
the seb ism, made himself muster of all tin the itidejx'iideuee of the rest, tiii 145*4,wlien 
,1'eelcMastieal Slates, and threatened to (’buries VIII of France entered Italy to 
conquer all Italy (1-1011), Florence again conquer Naples, and Louis Moro Sforza 
alone dared lo ie«n»t him. Blit rliis dan- played the part first of Ins ally, then of bis 
ger was tian-itory ; the Visconti muiii rose enemy, while the pope, Alexander V I, 
up again in opposition. Luke 1’bilip Ma- eagerly sought the friendship of the, 
liu reconquered all Ins states of Lombardy, French, to promote the exaltation, of his 
by means of the great Curniagnoln (141(1 son. CVsar Borgia.—5. Contest of foreign 
■ —‘JO). Genoa, also, which was sometimes Powers for Provinces in Italy. Charles 
gi\en up, in nominal freedom, to stormy VIII was compelled to evacuate Naples 
faetiobs (ofthe Fregosi, Adorni, Montalto, and all Italy; his successor, Louis XII, 
Guurco), and ut otiier times was subject to was also expelled, by Ferdinand the Gath- 
F ranee (1351(1), or to the marquis of Mont- olic, from Naples (conquered in 1504). lie 
ferrat (HU), submitted to him (1421). x\as more successful against Milan, which, 
Florence subsequently entered into an al- supported by hereditary claims, lie, sub- 
lianee against him with the Venetians jected to himself in 1500. Caesar Borgia’s 
(1425); and by means of Carinagiiolu, who attempts to acquire the sovereignty of lta- 
luiit now come over to them,they conquered lv were frustrated by the death of his 
the whole country as far as the Adda, and father (1505); when the warlike pope, 
retained it in the peace of Ferrara (1428). Julius II, completed the subjugation of 
In Perugia, tilt* great eondottiere Braeeio the States of die Church, not, indeed, tor a 
da Montone, of tin 1 party of the Baglioni, son or nephew, but in the name of the 
succeeded in becoming master of tins city holy sec. lie eourluded with Maximilian 
and of all Umbria, and, for a period, even J, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Louis XII, 
of Rome (1410). In Sienna, the Petnieei t the league of Cainbray (1508) against the 
attained a permanent dominion (1430). "ambitious policy of the Venetians, who 
~4. Balance of the Italian States. After artfully succeeded in dissolving the league, 
Milan lind I icon enfeebled by the Vene- which threatened them with destruction. 
. thins and Florentines, and while Alpjjonso The pope then fontied a league with the 
of A'rragoii was constantly disturbed iii Venetians tlienisclv os, Spain, and the Swiss, 
Naples (see Naples) by the Anjou iwrty, for the purpose of driving the Frfeucli 
no dangerous predominance of power from Italy. This holy league (1509) did 
existed in Italy, though mutual jealousy not, however, then attain its object, al- 
■ .still excited frequent wars, iu which two tjiough Julius was little affected by the 
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French and German council bold at Pisa 
to depose him. Max. Sforzo, who had re¬ 
acquired Milan (1512), relinquished* it 
without reserve to Francis*! (1515); hut 
the emperor Charles V assumed it ns a 
reverted fief of the empire, aud conferred it 
onFnincosco Sforza j brother gf Mnxii niliau 
(1520). This was the etusw of violent 
wans, in which the efforts of Framfe were 
'always unsuccessful. He was tiiken priso¬ 
ner at Pavia (1525), and, with his other 
claims, was compelled to renounce those 
on Milan, winch remained to Sforza, and, 
after his death (1510), was granted by 
Charles V to his son Philip. The Medi- 
*ceau iwpes, Leo X (J5J3) and Clement 
Vli (152! 1), were bent, for the most part, 
on the aggrandizement of their family. 
Charles V, to whom all Italy submitted 
after the battle of Pavia, frustrated, indeed, 
the attempts of Clement VII to weaken his 
power, and conquered nnd pillaged Rome 
(1527); hut, bein': reconciled with the 
pope, he raised (1330) the Medici to prince¬ 
ly authority. Florence, incensed at the 
foolish conduct of Pietro towards France, 
had banished the Medici, in 1401, hut 
recalled them m 1512, and was now 
compelled to take a srjrion among the 
principalities, under duke \lexauder I de* 

, Medici. Italian policy,of which Florence 
had hitherto been the soul, from tins pe¬ 
riod, is destitute of a common spirit, aud 
the history of Italy is therefore destitute 
c of a central point. 

Seventh Period. —Jl/i datfons of the Italian 
States down to the French Revolution. Af¬ 
ter the extinction of the male branch of 
the marquises of jVloiUti rrat, Charles V 
gave this country to the Gonzagn of Man¬ 
tua (1535). Maximilian II siilwequently 
(1573) raised Montfemit to a duchy. The 
Florentines laded (1537) iu a new 7 attempt 
to emancipate thcmsnlvi's after the mur¬ 
der of duke Alexander. Cosino I suc- 
* cmled him in the government, by tin* 
influence of Charles V. Parma anil 
Piacenza, wliich Julius II hud con¬ 
quered for the papal see, Paul III erected 
into a duchy (1545), which he gave to les 
natural son, Peter Alois Fninesc, whose 
son Ottavio obtained the imperial investi¬ 
ture in 155ft. Genoa (see Genoa), subject 
to the French since 1199, found a deliv¬ 
erer in Andrew Doriu (1528). He found¬ 
ed tlie aristocracy, aiid the conspiracy of 
Fiasco (1347) tailed to subvert him. In 
1553, besides Milan, Charles V conferred 
Naples also on his son Philip 1 1. Hy the 
peace of ('haliau-(\iiubresis(1559), Philip' 
II aud Henry II, of France, renounced 
all their claims to Piedmont, which wqs 


restored to its rightful sovereign, duke 
' Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, the brave 
Spanish general. The legitimate male 
’'line of tlie house of Este became,extinct 
hi 1397, when the illegitimate Cicsaro of 
Este obtained Modena aud Reggio from 
the empire, and Ferrara was confiscated 
as a reverted li#f by the hoi) see. In tint 
second half of the Kith century, the pros¬ 
perity of Italy was increased by a long 
peace, ns much ns the loss of its commerce 
allowed,—Henry IV of France having, 
hy the treaty of Lyons, ceded Saluzzn, the 
last French possession in Italy, to Savoy. 
Tlie tnuiquiility continued till tie* contest 
for the succession of Mantua and Monlli*r- 
rat,’ after the extinction of the Gonzagn 
family (lft'27). Misfortunes in Germany 
eoiiqielled Ferdinand J1 to confer both 
countries fits'll}, as a fief on dairies of 
Ncvers, the prottgr of Fnuice, whoso 
family remained m |Kisscssion till tlie war 
of Spanish Succession, (u the. peace of 
Cluerasco (Ksll), Richelieu’s'diplomacy 
acquired also Pignerol and Casale—strons 
points of support, in ease of new inva¬ 
sions of Italy, thmitrh he had to relinquish 
the latter (lf!37). l$y tlie extiiietnm of tin 
house Holla Rovera, the duchy ofl’rbiii*, 
with which Julius II had invested it. de¬ 
volved, in llMI, to tlie papal sc . In the 
second half of the 17th century, tin* peace 
of fmlv was not interrupted, e\cepting hy 
the attempts of Louis XIV on Savoy and 
Piedmont, and appeared to he secured for 
a long time, hy the treaty 7 of neutrality at 
Turin (1h9ft). when the war of Spanish 
succession broke out. Austria conquered 
Milan, Mantua and Montferral (17051 re¬ 
tained the two first (Manilla was forfeited 
hy the felony of the duke), and gave the 
latter to Savoy. Iinhe peace of Ftrorht 
(1714), Austria obtained, moreover, Sar¬ 
dinia and Naples'; Savoy obtained Sicily, 
which it exchanged with Austria for Sar¬ 
dinia, from which it assumed flu* royal 
title. Mont Genievre was made the 
liouiHlary between France and Italy Tin* 
house of Fnrucsc becoming extinct in 
1731, the Spanish Infant Charles obtained 
Parma and Piacenza. In the war fin* tin* 
Polish throne, of 1733, Charles Emniniiu- 
, el of Savoy, in alliance with France and 
Spain, conquered tin* Milane.se territory, 
and received therefrom, in the peace of 
Vienna (I73H), Novara anfl Tortonn. 
diaries, Infant of Spam, became king of 
the. Two Sicilies, and ceded Parma and 
Piacenza to Austria. The Medici qf 
Florence, entitled,since 1573, graml-dukes 
of Tuscany, became euinei in 1737. Fran¬ 
cis Stephan, duke of Lorraine, now re- 
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eeivcd Tuscany by the preliminaries of 

’ Vioima, and,, becoming emperor in J745, 
made it the appanage. of tlfa younger liuo 
of the A ustro-Lorraine house. In the 

' War of Austrian succession, fin* Spaniards 
conquered Milan (1745), but were expelled 
t|icnc.e by Charles Emmanuel, to whom 
Maria Theresa ceded, iti reward, some Mi¬ 
lanese districts, viz. all of Vipevanusco 
and Bobbin, and part of Anghieru and 
Piivese. Mussa and (Marram fi ll to Mo¬ 
dena, in 1743, by right of inheritance. 
The Spanish Infant, don Philip, con¬ 
quered Parma und Piacenza in his own 

• name, lost them, and obtained them again 

• tis a hereditary duchy, by the. peace of 
Aiv-lu-(’ha|*eHe{l74S'). Thus, in the Irttb 
century, the houses of Lorraine, Bourbon 
and Savoy ixisscssed all Italy, with the 
exception of the ecclesiastical territories, 
.Mudena und the republics, which, like a 
superannuated man, licheld with apathy 
operations in which they had no share. 
\ quiet of 10 years uslieied in their down¬ 
fall. 

Eighth Period.—From the h'irnrh Revo¬ 
lution to tin on sent Time. In September, 
I7!*2, the French troops first penetrated 
into Savoy, and planteil the tree of liberty. 

"Flinuph expelled for some tune, in I7!>3, 
hv the Piedmontese and ‘Vustrians, they 
held it at the end of the year. The na¬ 
tional convention hail already declared 
war against Naples, in February, 17!>3. 
Jn \pril, 17!>4, tin' French advanced into 
the Piedmontese and Genoese territories, 
tail were expelled from Italy in July', 
17115, by the Austrians, Sardinians anti 
Neapolitans. In I71N1, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte teeeived flu* chief command of the 
French army in Italy. He forced the kmp 

• of Sardinia to conclude u treaty of peace, 
by wliicb the latter was obliped to cede 
Nizza (Nice) and Savoy to France , con- 

• quered Austrian Lombardy, with the ex¬ 
ception of Mantua ; put the duke of Par¬ 
ma and the pope under contribution ; and 
struck such consternation into the king of 
Naples, that he begged lor peace. After 
Mantua had also fallen, in 17!>7, Bonaparte 
formed of Milan, Mantua, the portion of 
Parma north of the I’o, and Modena, the 
< 'isalpuie republic. (iiovCisalpinrRepublic.) 
France likewise made war cm the pope, 
and ihmcxud Bologna, Ferrara and Ro¬ 
magna to the Cisalpine republic (1797), by 
the peace of Tnlentino. The French 

' then advanced towards Rome, overthrew 
the ecclesiastical government, and erected 
a Roman republic (1798). In Genoa, Bo¬ 
naparte occasioned a revolution, by which 
,a democratic republic, was formed after 
9* 


the model of the French, under the'name' 
of the Liguriun republic. The French 
hail, meanwhile, penetrated into Austria, 
through the Venetian territory. The Ve¬ 
netians now made cqpunon’ cause with 
the brave Tyrolese, who gained advantages* 
'over the French in their Alps. Bonaparte, 
tliprcfotg:, occupied Venice without strik¬ 
ing a blow, and gave? the republic a demo¬ 
cratic* constitution; but, by the jieace of 
Caiiyio-Forrnio (J7th Oct., 1797), the Ve¬ 
netian territory; ns fur as the Adige*, was 
relinquished to Austria, and the rest in¬ 
corporated with the Cisalpine republic. 
The king of Sardinia concluded a treaty 
of alliance and subsidy with France, Oc- 
tolier 25; hut, in 171>8, the direetoiy, gs- 
suiled in Rome prom Naples, deemed it 
expedient to compel him to resign his ter¬ 
ritories on the main land. Notwithstand¬ 
ing its treaty of amity with France, 
Naples concluded an alliance, in 1798, 
with England'nnd Russia. The French, 
therefore, occupied Naples, and erected 
there* the Parthenojaian^. republic. The 
grand-duke of Tiycuny had likewise 
formed an'alliance with , Naples and Eng¬ 
land, and hi.- country was, in return, com¬ 
pelled by the French to rcceiv e, like Pied¬ 
mont, a military administration. After the* 
congress of Rnstadt (q. v.) was broken 
oft*, Austria and the German empire, un¬ 
der Russian supjtort, renewed the war 
against the French, who again loft Naples 
pud Rome to the English* Russians and 
Turks. The king and tin* pope returned 
ro their capitals in Lombardy : tlrn French 
word defeated by the Austrians, under 
Kray and Melas, and by'tlic Russians, un¬ 
der SuwarrolT, and lost all their fortresses, 
except Genoa, where Musscua sustained a 
vigorous siege, while his countryiiiHii had 
to evacuate all Italy. But, in the mean¬ 
while, Bonaparte was made first consul 
after liis return from Egypt. (See Egyp/, 
Campaign of the French in.) lie liiaielied 
with a new army to Italy, defeated the 
Austrians at the memorable liuftie of Ma¬ 
rengo (1800), and compelled them to a 
capitulation, by which all tin* Italian for¬ 
tresses wore again evacuated. By the 
peace of Lunevillc (q. v.), Feb. 9, 1801, 
the possession of Venice was confirmed 
to Austria, Xvliieh was to indemnify the 
duke of Modena, by the cession of Bris- 
gau. The duke of iPnnna received Tus¬ 
cany, and uBorwanls, from Bonaparte, the 
title" of king of Etruria. Pnnna was 
muted with France. The Cisalpine and 
Liguriun republics were guarantied by 
Austria and France, and with the Ligurian 
territories were united the imjairinl fiefs 
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.included within their limits. The kin" 
r of Naples, who had occupied the States of 
the Church, was obliged to conclude peace 
at Florence (28th of March). By Russian 
mediation, he. esciqXxi with llie cession of 
Piomhino, tho Slato tk/gli Presidj , ami 
his half of tho island of Elba, together 
with the promise of /‘losing Ins harbors 
against the English. The other half of 
. Ellta Tuscany had already relinquished 
to France. But the whole island was*ib- 
■ Stinately defcntleil hv the English and 
.Corsicans, with the armed inhulrftauts, 
and not evaeuatod till auniinu. The Slato 
c tkgli Presidj France ceded to Etruria, 
'•September 1!*. Strong detachments of 
French troojis n'lnained hotli in Naples 
and Tuscany, and their ^support cost im¬ 
mense' stuns. To the republics of Genoa 
and Lucca the first eoustd gave new con¬ 
stitutions in 1801. Bui in January. IH(Fi, 
tho Cisalpine republic was traiistiirmed 
info the Italian republic, in imitation of 
the new French constitution, and Bona¬ 
parte become president. He appointed 
the citizen Mei/.i dlEnlo vice-president. 
Genoa also lereived a new constitution, 

• and Girolamo Dur.wzo for doge. ‘Pied¬ 
mont, liowc,er, was uihted with France. 

’* After Bonaparte had become * inperor, in 
1804, he attached (March 17, iNi.lj the 
royal crown of Italy to the new imperial 
crown; he promised, however. level* to 
unite the new monarehy wi’ii Finnic,and 
13 even to give it a king of its own. The 
new constitution was sinnhe-m that of the 
French empire. Napoleon founded the 
.order of the iron iYov. n, and, having 
placed the crown on his own head, at Mi¬ 
lan, May ‘2H, and Genoa haling been 
united with France, May 25, lie appointed 
iiis step-son, Eugene Beauharnais viceroy 
of Italy, who labored with great zeal for 
the improvement of all brandies of the, 
government, of industry' and the arts. 
Circumstances, however, rendered this 
new government oppressive, as tl»e public 
exjienses, Muring peace, amounted to 
100 ,000,000 francs, wlueji were all to he 
contributed by less than 4.000,000 jieople. 
No Europe.au power recognised, express¬ 
ly, the Italian kingdom oi' Napoleon. 
The emperor continued to strengthen Ins 
powtr against the, active enemies of, the 
new order of things, and gave to Ins sister 

• Eliza the priueipubtyTf Piomhino, and to 
her husband, Pusqunle Baceioechi, the 
republic of Lucca, as a principality, l»oth 
as Freneli tints. Parma, Piacenza anil 

Ajruasfalla wen* incorporated with the 
jPF’renfh Ciupiie, July 21st. Tlie pope was 
-^^li^ed tp sanction the imperial corona¬ 


tion, by liis .presence. Attstria now ac* 
ceded to' the tdliance of Russia and Eng- 
* laudagainst Franco. Naples, alsivigain suf¬ 
fered the English and Russians to land. But, 
the success of the Austrian arms was frtis- 
trateihhy the defeats at Ulm and Auster- 
litz, alter which the peace of Presburg 
(December 2(ith, 1805) completed the 
French supremacy m Italy. Austrian 
Venice, with Istria and Dalmatia, was 
united to the kingdom of Italy ; 'and this 
with all the French institutions Italy 
recognised. The kingdom had now an ex¬ 
tent of 115,450 square miles, with 5,057,000 
inhabitants. Naples was evacuated by its 
auxiliaries, mid occupied by the French, 
notwithstanding tho attempts of the queen' 
to excite a universal insuiTectiqrt. Mnrclt 
*21, Napoleon gave the crown of Naples to 
In- brother Jo-oph. In vain did the prince 
of lle'sc-Phihppsihnl defend the fortress ^ 
Gai ta» In vain did iui insurrection break 
out m Calabria, encouraged by the Kng- 
li"li, who, under general Stuart, defeated 
the French at Meidu, July 4. and con¬ 
quered several fortified places on tho 
roa"t ; hut, after Gaeta had fallen (July 
18), and Massenn penetrated as far as Ca¬ 
labria, they rceudmrkcil. As the English, 
however, were musters of the sea, Sicily 
was secured to king Ferdinand, in lrt(H, 
the vvnlovv of the king of Etruria, who 
conducted the regency in behalf of her 
minor son, was depmed of her kingdom, 
which was imbed with France. Napo¬ 
leon, moreover, ap|>ointfd his hrother-m 
law, the urinei; Boruhese, governor-gene¬ 
ral of ilit- department" beyond the Alps 
who took lip hi-* residence at Tumi. As 
Napoleon had, mean while, given hi" 
brother Joseph tin; crown of Spain (who 
reluctantly left Naples, where lie was 
much esteemed, as ho had, within this ’ 
short tune, laid the foundation of the , 
most essential improvements), ho filled 
the throne of Naples wijh his brother-in- 
law Joachim Murat, until that period 
grand-duke of Berg, who entered Naples , 
Hopt. ti, 1808. In 1800, tile emperor 
gave Tuscany to his sister Eliza,of Pjoni- 
bmo, with the title of gnmd-duohess. In 
the same year, Austria made new exer¬ 
tions to break the excessive power of 
France; but Najioleon again drove her 
troops from the tii'lil, and appeared once 
more victorious in Vienna, where be pro- . 1 
claimed (May 17) the end of the seetdat 
authority of the popes (a measure of 
which Jiis downfall has delayed the exe¬ 
cution),und the union of the Slates of tho 
Church with France. Borne became tin* 
second city of the empire, and a pension 
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• of 2,000,000 of francs was utwigned to* 
flic pope. After flip peace rff Vienna, by 
which- Napoleon acquired the lllyriatj, 
provinces, Istrin mid Dalrnutia wore sepa¬ 
rated from die kingdom of Italy'and at-' 
tarlied to tliem. On the other hand, -Ha¬ 
vana ceded to Italy the circle of the 
Adige, a part of Eisueh, and the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Clausen. The power of the 
French emperor was now, to all appear- 

. unco, firmly established in Indy ns m all 
Europe. While the Italian |>eople wem 
.supporting French annies. sacrirtemg their^ 
own troops in the ambitious wars of Na-"" 
yioleon m remote regions, and were oblig- 
ed to pay heavy taxes in the midst of the 
total ruin of their commerce, all tin* pe¬ 
riodicals were full of praises of the msti- 
, , tutioiis tin- the eiieourageiucnt of seienee, 
arts and industry in Italy. After the fatal 
retreat from Russia, .Murat, whom Napo¬ 
leon hail personally oftended, deserted the 
cause of France, and joint d Vu<trm, Jan. 
11, JHll, whose army penetrated into Ita- 

• ' ly, under Kcllcgurric. The viceroy, Eu¬ 

gene, eoiitniued true to Nn]to]cnii and his 
own character, and offered to the enema's 
of Ins dynasty the boldest resistance, 

• which was frustrated by tin* fall ol’Na- 
■ polcon in France. After the truce of 
April 21, 181J, the French tioojw evacu- 
ated all Italy, and most of the pro\ mees 
were restored to their legitimate sove- 
f reigns. The wile of Napoleon, however, 

' the empress Maria Louisa, obtained the 
duchies of Farina, Piacenza and Gfias- 
talla, with reversion to her son; and Na¬ 
poleon himself became sovereign of 
Ellin, of which he took possession May 
4. lint, heft,re the congress of Vienna 
had organized the political relations of 
Fairope, he eflerted his return to France, 
March I, I8I.">. \t the same time, the 
king of Naples, lM unit'(see .Mura/}, aban¬ 
doned his former ambiguous attitude, and 
. took up arms, as lie pretended, for the in¬ 
dependence of Italy*. Hut his appeal to 
/the Italians, March HO, was answered by 
u declaration of war by Austria, April 12. 
Driven from Bologna hv the Austrian 
forces, April IIS, and totally defeated by 
Hiutielii Tolentino, May 2 and H, he lost 
’ the kingdom of Naples, into which the 
, . Austrian general Nugent laid |ienetnited 
'■ from RomV, and Bianehi from Aquila, 
seven weeks after the opening of the 
campaign, lie embarked from Naples, 
.with a view of escaping to France, May 
, 10. Ferdinand IV returned from Paler¬ 
mo, and Murat’s family found an asylum 
ill Austria. Murat himself made a descent 
. , in Calabria, from Corsica, in order to ro- 
1 i ‘ 
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cover his lost kingdom. He was. taken 
prisoner at Pizza, brought before'a court- 
martial, and sheh Oct. ft, 181$.* -Mean¬ 
while, the congress of Vienna, by the act 
of June 0,1815,, liad arranged the affairs 
of' Italy:—1. The king of Sardinia was 
reinstated in liis territories, according to 
the bofftularifc of 171*2, with some altera¬ 
tions on the side of Geneva ; for the por¬ 
tion of Savoy, left in possession of France 
by the peace of Paris, of May HO, 1814,.. 
was restored by the treaty of Paris, of 
Nov. 20, D<15. To liis states was united 
Genoa, t® a duchy, according to the 
boundaries of that republic in 1792.' and* 
contrary to the promises made to Genoa.— 
2. The cmjieror of Austria united with 
his hereditary states the new Loinbnnlo- 
Venetian kingdom, consisting of the Ve¬ 
netian provinces formerly belonging to 
Austria, the Valteline, Honnin and Cliia- 
veinia, separated from the Orisons, b$- 
sideh Mantua and Milan. Istriiu how¬ 
ever, was united with tlic Gennanie-Aus- 

trian kingdom of Illyria; Dahnntia,‘with • 
« 

* II the downfall of Napoleon is regretted in 
,m\ ijiianci ot the world, it N in hah Thu 
i oiinnv . vvlm h, to the misfortune of Germany — 
dint of being spin into petty divisions, oud con- 
Milsed l>v mil dissensions, foi centuries—adds tin* 
further iiiisloitiiiic u! oltey mg foreign pnnccs. 1 m J 
become destitute ot every element ot n.itiotin! 
Iite In eommeice was tetteied bv tin uuuici- 
ihis polmcal divisions , in r idiuinistr,ition jwuson- 
eil .in,I vHinted to a decree of which none can 
have an idea, except .in eye-witness - -, the eultt- 1 
valors of the ground* i inputeiislmil bv the heavy 
rents vvlut-h they had io pay to the nell land-own¬ 
ers ; s< lenre enslaved by the tuny ot the clergv ; 
the noblemen, dittnisted by the foreign govern¬ 
ments, where tliev existed, and not admitted to 
ofliccs of great importance. had lost energy and 
activity ; ui tact, hardly any thing could be -.nd 
to flourish, with the exception of music, am), to a 
certain degree, qther fine aits* Umlci N.tpoifou, 
every thing was changed Italian‘armies wore 
eicaied, winch gave birth to a sense ot mihtaiy 
Iiouor among the jieople ; the organization ol the, 
judicial tribunals was improved, and justice inneli 
better administered > industry was awakened 
and encouraged ; schools leiened new aoen- 
tion, and the sciences wcie concentrated ri large 
and effective learned societies , in slant, a new 
hie w'as awakened, and no Italian or German. 
,w ho wishes well to his country, can lead without 
deep interest the passage in has Cases’ Memo¬ 
rial, m which Napoleon's views on these two 
countries arg given III# jnoplieey, that Italy 
will one day be united', we hope vull be I'llfillctl. • 
lilium has neon the :irrk*ni wish of lefleeting Ital¬ 
ians for centuries, auditin' want of it is the groat 
ciiusc of (he siilleiuig ol lias Iveaolitul but uuloi- 
tiiimte country. A very interesting work, respect¬ 
ing the improvement of civil spirit jit Italy, dining 
the tunc of Napoleon, .s Lett ret trn i’Jtuiii'. by 
laillm dc Chuicauvieux This vvoik also con¬ 
tains much intorinalion respecting die agnculmte 
ol Italy, and many other subjects, ol' which the 
dcsci iptions of this country hardly avuc s|»»*i.k. 
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Ragusa and Oattaro, constituting a distinct 
Austrian kingdom.—3. The valley of the 
l*o was adopted a»;he boundary helween 
the States of the Church and Parma : oth¬ 
erwise, the l>oundA|j.es of Jan. 1, 175)2, 
were retained. The Austrian house- ol* 
Este again received Modena, Reggio, Mi- 
randola, Massa and Carrara.—4. Tjje em¬ 
press Mariu Louisa received the state of 
Parma, as a sovereign duchess, but, by 
the treaty of Paris, of June 10, 1817, ojily 

* for life, it lieing agreed that the duchess of 
Lucca and her descendants should inherit 
it. Lucca, ill that case, fulls to tftj* Tuscan 

«dynastv, which, in return, resigns its dis¬ 
tricts in Bohemia to the duke of Reich- 
sfjidt.—5. Tlie archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria became again grand-dnke of 
Tuscany, to which wyre joined the Stuto 
dttcli Prtsidj, tho former Neapolitan part 
of the island of Klim,, die principality of 
Piomblno, and some small included dis¬ 
trict's, formerly fiefs of the (Jcrmim em¬ 
pire. The prince Uunnoompagni Lu- 
dovisi retained all liis rights of property 
in Elba and Piombino.—0. The Infinita, 
Marin Louisa, received Lucea, of which 
she took possession a- a sovereign duoliy, 
1817, with an annuity of 500,000 francs, 
till lift 1 reversion of Parma.—7. The terri¬ 
tories of the church were all restored, 
with the exception of the strip of land on 
the left bank of the Po: and Austria re¬ 
tained the right of maintaining garrisons in 
tFgjrara and (’onunnrehio.—8, Ferdinand 
IV was again recognised as king of tin* 
Two Sicilies. England retained Malta, and 
was declared tie* protectress of the l imed 
Ionian Islands. (See Ionian Islands.) The 
kuights of Malta, who had recovered their 
possessions in the States of the Church 
and in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
(in Spain, 1815), for a time made Cutanea, 
and, after 1820, Ferrara, their residence. 
The republic of San Marino, and tin* 
prince of Monaco, whose mountain tbr- 
tressthe Sardinians, and, before them, the 
French, occupied, alone remained un¬ 
harmed amid the 15 political resolutions 
which Italy had uudergnue in the course 
of 25 years. The, Austrian predominance • 
w«* thus iuore firmly established tliau 
.ever in Italy. In its sens and oil its coasts, 
i the British trident rules. Meanwhile, the 
desire of union and indbpendence was not 
extinguished among Ac* people of Italy. 

• Traces of a struggle for a united and Jif>- 
eral government were almost every where 
visible ; and sevend of the governments, 
Naples, Rome and Turin, in particular, in. 
jwin endeavored to protect themselves 
■iunst secret imlitirgl societies (Unitari¬ 


ans, Carbonari) and freemasonry by inquis- 
itnry tribunals. Jesuits and secret police. 
The fate of this delightful country has 
employed, during the last seven years, the,. 
cabinets* of the first powers of Europe, 
according to the system of modern policy ■ 
founded by the holy alliance, and more 
precisely defined by the congress of 4iv- 
la-ChapcIle (1818). While the spirit of 
Ciirbononsm (see Corimiflrri),e\cited by the 
Spanish revolution of January 1, 1820, 
and having for its object the union of Ita¬ 
ly under one government, and its inde¬ 
pendence of foreign powers, jiartieularly 
of Austria, threatened to subvert the po¬ 
litical institutions of the peninsula in gen- ' 
end, and of tin* single states in particular, 
and in some places, especially in Naples, 
Sicily and Piedmont, actually' shook them, 
by rousing the troops to revolt, and l»v ex¬ 
citing popular commotions—the cabinets 
labored with eqhul zeal to maintain tl/e 
principle of stability by the suppression 
of every revolution, and by uprising to, 
the popular spirit the power of the police. " 
Tints was a question, fraught with the m<>*r 
momentous consequences for all Euro;»“, 
practically decided in Italy. vi/.. whether 
one state is eiftitled to interfere in the in¬ 
terim) affairs of another, and overthrow, 
by force of arms, any new constitution 
which militates agaiii't the alisolute mo¬ 
narchical principle. This principle, which 
was proclaimed unconditionally by the , 
leadin': states of the continent, anil by 
Great Britain under the supposition of 
partieul.'t circumstances threatening im¬ 
minent danger to the neighboring state 
(see lord < nsflereagh’s declaration of th * 
l!kh January, 1821), resulted in Austria 
(as the nearest interested power, which 
had prevented the introduction of the rep- ' 
resentative system into Italy in 1815) re¬ 
storing by force of amis the ancient pre¬ 
rogatives of tin 1 royal authority in Naples, 
Sicily and Piedmont, after obtaining the. 
assent of the other lour leading powers, 
which had lieen closely allied since 1818, 
and also of the Italian sovereigns, who 
participated, at the congress of I,ayltarh. 
in the discussions respecting the affairs of, 
Italy. Thus this power not only secured 
its own Italian provinces from itie opera¬ 
tion of littoral principles, but established 
its position as the guardian of the princi- , 
pie of stability and alisolute monarchy in 
Italy. All this was effected by n war of 
limr days with the revolutionary army of 
the Carbonari of Naples (7th-IOth Man'll, 
1821), and by a war of three days with 
the federal party of Piedmont (7th—!Mh of 
April, 1821); so that Russia had no urea- 
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sioii to permit its array of 100,000 men, 
already put in motioh, to advance against 
‘the Italian nations. (For the history of 
thosp military revolutions, nee Naples, and 
Piednuml. Respecting tin* congress of 
monarc.Jis and ministers held at TropjMiu, 
from OcIoIht to Deeemlier, 1820; at Lay- 
baeli, from January to the Kith May, 1821; 
'und the congress, as splendid us it was nu¬ 
merous, held at Vei-ona, from October to 
the 14th December, 1822, when* the ques- 
. tiou of armed interference in the internal 
affairs of states, in reference to< Ituly und 
Spain, was discussed, and decided 
against the claims of the popular party, 
though, in Verona, without the acquies¬ 
cence of England, see CantorInterven¬ 
tion, and Noli/ .‘111inure.) In the congress 
of Verona the Porte had no share, because 
it did not recognise the right of interfer¬ 
ing in its internal affairs (with reference to 
tla* Greeks). Even the deputies of the 
provisionary government of Greece (see 
Greece, Revolution of) were not admitted at 
Verona; the pope, however, opened an 
asylum to the Greeks in general ih Anco¬ 
na, and suffered the letter of count Metava 
to be published, in which he solicited the 
mediation of the holy lather iu behalf of 
the affairs of Greece at the congress of 
Verona. The affairs of Italy were dis¬ 
cussed in the last sessions of the congress. 
The plenipotentiaries of the Italian states 
were as follows, ami voted in the fol¬ 
lowing order:—Rome, the cardinal Spina, 
and Leardi, the niineio at the court of Vi¬ 
enna (who died 1823); Naples, the prince 
Alvaro Ruflb, minister of foreign affairs, 
and the marquis Ruffb, private secretary 
of king Ferdinand ; Sardinia, the count 
Della Tom*, mini-ter of foreign affairs, and 
the count Pmlormo, Sardinian minister to 
the court of Vienna; Tiisonny,.the minis¬ 
ter, prince Vyri-Uorsini ; Parma, tin* count 
Magurly, minister of stute; Lucca, the 
minister iVIausi, and count Guicciardini. 
The petitions of the Maltese order for their 
restoration as a sovereign power writ* sub¬ 
mitted by the commander, Antonio Uusco; 
nothing, however, was decided on thesolv- 
jj«ot v iiiid the loan which the order sulwc- 
qiiently attempted to negotiate in London, 
in 18211, had as little siuress as the negotia¬ 
tion with die Greek senate for the cession 
of an island* The political ninxinurwhich 
-the monarchs followed at these congresses, 
with respect to Italy, were laid before the 
world, in the Circular Note of Verona of 
December 14, I8Q2. Affer the dissolu- 
tion of the congress of Verona, die king 
of Maples followed the emperor of Aus- 
,. tria to Vienna, where he rqniaiued till Ju¬ 


ly, 1823, and then retained to Ink States,— 

, his various oaths taken to support a con- ' 
stitutional form of ^^ernmenf haring 
been all violate*!. Therfforts of thg most 
intelligent Italians, froif the time of Mat;- 
chiavelli and Oaesar (Wgia, son of popo' 
Alexander VI,(see Mexander Vl\ to re¬ 
store l^e political unity of their native , 
country, liave given rise to" the numerous 
secret political societies in Italy, which in 
Bologna were called the Guetfi; in the Ro- 
niaff and Neapolitan states, die PatrioUi 
Europet, and Carbonari; in Upper Italy, 
the SpiUa nera‘; in Piedmont anil Lum- 
liardy, the Filadelfi, and Federati. In Ml-. 
Ian, the Adelfia, or the Societh de’ sublimi 
macstriperfetli, laliored to produce a gen¬ 
eral outbreak of insurrections iu Italy, in 
order to surround the Austrian army on 
its advance against Naples.* Even the nd- 
\ ocates of the illiberal system, or the the¬ 
ocratic furtion, as it was termed, which 
likewise pursued its objects in secret socie¬ 
ties, took advantage of the national desire 
of greater unify in Italy. It was therefore 
natural that die idea of connecting the 
Italian state- in a political system similar 
to the Germanic confederation should 
liuve been agitated by the statesmen of the 
congress; but it seems to have been entire¬ 
ly given lip, und Italy was left in the hands 
of Austria. On the other hand, measures 
were adopted, by all the Italian ftatt v, to 
extirpate the liliera! spirit which, propaga¬ 
ting itself under a perpetual .variety iof j 
new forms (tor example, in the sect of the 
Ordoni di Napoli, of the Descamwados, of 
the Rarubisti, iu Naples and the rest of 
Italy), had not ceased in the year 1S25, in 
the June of which year a conspiracy was 
detected at Rome, to pursue its ancient ob¬ 
ject of uniting alVtlu Italian states into one 
confederacy as a republic or constitutional 
monarchy,and freeing them from foreign in- ' 
ffuenee. This display of revolutionary Spirit 
is nothing new-in die history of Italy. The 
middle ages, diat golden jieriod of absolute 
power, exhibit there an almost uninterrupt¬ 
ed series of such political conspiracies, re¬ 
publican schemes and destructive convul¬ 
sion's, liecause Italy 1ms never yet Iieen 
permitted to lie jiolitically a nation, and ta 
adopt a form required by its wants and its 
rights. On?* leading measure was, to occu¬ 
py for some years die kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies and Fiedmfhit (in whicli the old 
troops wen* dislwuidcd), at die axpense of 
these states, with Austrian armies, which 
had restored the founer state of things. 
This vvgs done conformably with the trea¬ 
ties between Austria and king Ferdinand, 
of October 18, 1821, aui) the king of 
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Sardinia, Charles Felix, at Novara, July 
‘ 24, 1831. But, in cotnpljanre with the 
decrees of VerotraiOecember 14, 1823), 

• tlie Austrian troops, 12,000 in number, 

• were gradually removed from Piedmont 
in 1823, and the form* ss of Alexandria was 
surrendered, Septemlier IW, 1823, to Sar- 
' dinian troops. In tin; same year, alter n 
new Neapolitan nnny had been organized 
in Naples, the Austrian garrisoy, of 42,000 
>men, was diminished about 17,000, and, in 
Sicily, ouly the citadel of Palermo continu¬ 
ed to be occupied by Austrian troops. The 

. last detachment left the kingdom in 1827. 
a Tlte influence of Austria on the internal 
administration was likewise every when* 
felt. The police of eaeli state adopted 
the strictest measures for maintaining in¬ 
ternal tranquillity. Secret societies were 
strictly prohibited (for example, m the 
Austrian Italian states, by a proclamation 
of August 20, 1820); tribunals were 
erected, ami, in Naples, supported by 
movable columns, to punish the authors 
of revolutions ; executions, proscription 
and banishment ensued. Some condemn¬ 
ed Neapolitans and Lombards were enr- 
. ned to the Austrian fortresses of Spiellierg 
and Munkatseh The Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment proceeded with the utmost rigor 
againsi political criminals, ns did ai-n ihc 
Sardinian and Modenese. Both Naples 
and Sardinia, nevertheless, issued decrees 
of amnesty, from which only the authors 

^and leaders of the insurrection were ex¬ 
cluded. Notwithstanding - this severity, 
political otfene.es were so numerous, that, 
in Naples, in January, 1824, a more sum¬ 
mary form of judicial proceedings as pre¬ 
scribed to the criminal courts. 'Phis was 
the fourth time, since 1821, that the gov¬ 
ernment had been compelled, on account 
of the crowded state of the prison-', to 
have recourse to extraordinary expedi¬ 
ents. The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
Lucca, Parma, .Tuscany and die church 
displayed the same anxiety m relation to 
secret associations. In Venice, the court 
of justice condemned 32, and in Milan 16 
persons to death ; but the emperor, in 
1823, and January, 1824, transmuted ihc 
sentence into that of jierpetual or tempo¬ 
rary imprisonment. In September, 1821, 
the pope excommunicated the acet of the 
Cuibonari and all similar associations, as 
^tranches of the long^prohibited freeira- 
wftns; but in the Roman state, Tuscany, 
Parma anti Lucca, no punishments were 
inflicted for participation in former fnHiti- 
cal societies. In general, the papal gov- 

„ eminent, under the direction ol the cardi¬ 
nal Gous&lvi, was .distinguished from the 
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others for conciliator}’ pleasures, and for 
moderation in establishing internal tran¬ 
quillity. The influence of the iqiostnhr 
see on the states convulsed by revolutions 
was thus, in some degree, increased. 'The 
press, universities and schools wen*, in 
particular, closely watched. In the king¬ 
dom of the Two Sicilies, and in Piedmont, 
strict measures were taken for the purifi¬ 
cation and discipline of the literary institu¬ 
tions; the Jesuits wen* restored, and ren- 
dered influential in the education of youth, 
bv having committed ’to them, at Rome 
and other places, the schools, colleges and 
oratories, which they had before conduct¬ 
ed. On the other hand, munerous banditti 
disturb'd the public security', esjtecially in 
Naples and the States of 'the Church, 
One of them got in their iiower (January, 
1822) an Austrian colonel, for whose lib¬ 
eration they had the audacity to demand 1 
40,000 Roman dollars; but they released 
hun on seeing themselves surrounded by 
Austrian troops. In Janunry, 1821, ac¬ 
cording to tbr Diario di Roma, a numer¬ 
ous luind of roving youths was discovered 
m Italy, who hail run away from their 
parents, organized themselves into com¬ 
panies. and suljsisted by frauds and roblx*- 
ry. Among the single events, important 
lhr the history of Italy in laie times, we 
mit<t mention the death of pope Puis 
VII, in consequence of fracturing liis leg, 
August 20, 1823. After a short conclave 
(from 3d to 27th September), lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by cardinal Amuliul della (ienga, 
bom in 1700, at the family castle of the 
same iwunc, near Spoleto, a prelate distin¬ 
guished for Ins diplomatic service**; lie 
assumed the name of Leo Nil, Sept. 27, 
182.3.* Ju the y ear 1823, Leo caused a ju¬ 
bilee to 1 m* celebrated in tin* States of the. 
Church. (See Jtihilte.) The friend and 
secretary of Pius VII, the stuteHiuoii car¬ 
dinal (Jonsalvi, who efleeted great changes 
in the system of internal administration, 
died at Rome, Jan. 24, 1824. He had be¬ 
stowed the presents received from the Eu- 
rojiean sovereigns (upwards of 100,000 
seudi in value), on the college de propa¬ 
ganda Jidc, of which lie was the last pre¬ 
lect ; and a great sum of money for re¬ 
building St. Paul’s church, burned in 
Rome, in 1823. r A somewhat milder 
spirit prevailed in the Two Sicilies, 
after the accession of Fraticik 1 (Jan. 4, 

* Leo XII died Fob. 10. I82‘h and ounlm.il 
P.istmhoue wav elecied |«>[»(■, March 31. He 
took me imme of l*mi VIII, and died m IVrmn- 
bei, 1830 Karly ui 1831, cardiual (\ipj>ellari 
v'.is elected pope, and assumed the name of 
(iregoty XVI. 
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1825).—Italy depends almost solely on its 
agriculture for subsistence; the ■ sources, 
t from which it formerly drew its support, 
the aits, manufactures and commerce, hd- 
' in" almost dried 'up. Commerce with 
foreign countries, which, in* Naples es|ie- 
eially, is altogether stagnant, is, for (he most 
part, in the hands of foreigners, and, in a 
grout measure, dependent on the British ; 
tlienee, the universal want of sjiecie, the 
financial embarrassments of the govern¬ 
ments, and the loans negotiated with 
Rothschild. Italy no longer lives, us for¬ 
merly, on her cities, Imt on her soil. And 
even this source of prosperity maintains 
hut a feeble existence, while taxes and 
tariffs impede the exportation of the sta¬ 
ple productions to foicitrn countries, or 
bauds nfhuhditti and the want of good 
roads olisfmrt infernal intercourse, a- in 
Sicily and Calabria. The Manual aih.-ul¬ 
lages of ludy entitle her to the highest 
runk*in agriculture, commerce and the 
art-.; hut all branches of industry groan 
under political oppression. The govern¬ 
ment and people look f»n each other with 
jealousy and hate, and the ceeleM.istie.il 
estahhshiiient poisons the spring* of na¬ 
tional activity. \ [Hilitical exciTcmeut is 

, continually kept up by means of secret 
societies, which arc found also in Spain 
and Sw'it/cilund, under different appella¬ 
tions—('onsistaria/is, Cronsii'iiati, ('ron- 
Ji ri, Sociitii ih Hit Simla t'nh, Soruta (ft l 
Audio, and of the IJruti. The noted 
count Le Maistre was, tor a long tiind, in 
Pc-diiioiit, the head of tla se liialeoiiteuls, 
who sought to accomplish de-perate, am¬ 
bitious plans, while apparently zealous in 
the cause of religion or morality. Even 
the Culderari, ill Naples, whose head was 
th(> ex-minister of the police of Naples, 
prince Canosa, have become one with the 
, Hanfedists, who wen* connected with the 
, gouvirnemenl orculh (as it was detiomi- 
• uated) of France. These ultras hate even 
Austria, because it seems to act with too 
great moderation. 'The grand-duke of 
Tuscany is a man of lenient principles, 
and, in that country, not a single Tuscan 
has Imcn hi ought to account tor political 
transgressions. Like the rest of Europe, 
Italy is on the eve of momentous events ; 
hut*die convulsions in that country will 
l*e more violent thuii in many others, tn 
consequence of its having to struggle at 
once for unity and independence, against 
a deeply* rooted and obnoxious ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment, the ignorance of a 
vast number of the people, and jmvverful 
enemies.—For tin* general history of lta- 
. ly, previous to the last period, set* Mura- 
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tori’s invaluable vpoflts : AnMdi (Media 
(12 vols. 4to.); Rerurmtalicarum Scripture//, ' • 
(28 vis. 161.); and HisirAndi’s Histoire desRe- 
puLliqnes ItidiAincs (Iklplit., 16 vols. 1825). ' 
A continuation of Gpicciardini’s Storia 
d'Italia, until 1789, byrC. Botta, has lately 
licen announced, l’ercival’s History of- 
Italy, (2 vols.), contains a shorter view of. 
the moderA history' of that country. For 
further information on the modem histo¬ 
ry and tile statistics of Italy', see Carlo 
BirttaV Storia ,il'Italia dal 1789 nl 1814 
(Puris, 1824, 4 vols. 4to., and in French 
5 vols.); the Afmali d'Italia dal J750 
(continuation of Muratori), compUati dal 
Al/bate A. Coppi (2 ,vols., Rome, 1825) ;* 
llossi’s Storia d 1 Italia antic a c maderna ; 
the Memoiris sur la Coilr du Prinri £’«-< 
geve, it sur le Roi/aume d'Italic, pendant la 
Ihmiiuitionde .Yapoleon, &c. (Paris, Jr24) ; 
also, Leo’s Geschichte der t Itnlienisehtn, 
Sinatra (4th vol., Hamburg, 4830), and 
the historical works which am mentioned i 
lirthc sulisctpiciiT article on kalian Liter¬ 
atim ; also, the at lovc-meutioued work of 
Lulhn ile, Cliateanvieux {Letters on Italy j. 
'I'his author investigates the causes of the, 
decline of Italy, und describes regions 
which are not visited by most travellers. 
Ills comparison of the Italian system of 
agriculture with the English is interest¬ 
ing.* 

Italian Language. The lioiiiidurics of 
the Italian languuge cannot lie given with 
precision. In the north, towards 8vvit- 
/erlaitd, Tyrol and‘the other neighboring 
countries, the valleys ju which German, 
Italian, and dialects of the ancient Roman 
language, an* spoken, alternate with each 
other. Ev en the sea is not a definite lim- . 
it. On account of the early extension of 
the Italians over the islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean, including those of Greece and 
the coasts of the Grecian main land, it is 
not easy to determine where the last ltal- , 
ian soiuwl is heard. It is spoken, more - 
or less corrupted, in all the ports of the 
Mediterranean, Christian and Turkish. 
Of late, however, the Italian language 
lias lost ground on niuny islands, as, lor iu- 

*■ The liiti'M accounts from Eumpc, at the tuna 
wo nic wilting (April IS!. l«t.tl), slate that the 
.Au.stnnus had been victorious against the Italian 
insurgents, alter a long battle , that the ptovisory 
government had retired fiqm Bologna to the 
. M.nk of Ancona ? am*that the president of the 
new French caMnct had declared, that for France 
to pi event other powers from interference in iho 
atlairs of Italv. would lie interfering herself, 
and agamst her principle; >t* that, if the elements 
of commotion m Eumpc do not produce a general 
war. the Italians will be crushed, and more se¬ 
verely cut In ailed than ever. 
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stance, on'the Ionian islands, (q: v.) t Thd authority assumed by later Tuscan acad -'' 
origin of this beau^iflU and most linrmo- etnies, particularly the Crusea (q. v.), uru.A, 
iiiom. tongue, is dm lost in obscurity, the causes why the Tuscan’ dialect, in,,' 
The,general opnuA^that tile Itulianorigin- spite of its rough gutturals, which aro inv,,. 
ated from a mixtito o‘f the classical Latin tolerable to the other Italians,* became 
with the language^of -the borl»urian.s who predominant in the languagoof liferature.' , 
overran Italy, is erroneous. The Roman Dautc, the creator, as it were, of Italian 
literary language, wlijch the scholar learns prose mid poetry, and wllose works are 
from Horace and Cicero, <v«s Jfbt the full of peculiarities of dilforent dialects, 

distinctly maintains, in a treatise lie rid - 
gari Eloquential, that it is inadmissible to 
attempt to raise a dialect to a literary 
language Dante, indeed, distinguishes in 
the lingua ivlgarc (so the language was 


dialect of the common people. That the 
former could not have been corrupted by 
the mixture of the Imrliarous languages, 
is proved by the liict, that Latin was writ¬ 
ten in the beginning of the middle ages, 
loug before the revival of learning, with a culled, which originated after the invasion 

■-... -' ' - 1 —. ol‘the barbarians) a volgare illustre, ear- 

dinn'e. aulirum, curiale i but this sufficiently 


0 surprising purity, considering the eiremn- 
. stances. After the language of common 
life had been entirely changed by the in¬ 
vasion of the northern tribes, in its whole, 
spirit rather than by the men* admixture 
of foreign words (a consequence ol’ the 
change of the spirit of the people), then a 
new" language of literature was formed, 
though the classical Roman still continued 
jo lie used. The new language was op 


provi-s that he held the opinion above 
stated. Fernovv (in lns'Rom. Hinds's, Ho ik 
viu.. No. 11) mentions 15 chief dialerts, of , 
which the Tuscan hiw six subdivisions. 
Those dialects, in which no literary pm- , 
ductions exist, are not enumerated. The 
Italian, as we lind it at present, in litera¬ 
tim* and with the well educated, is cssen- 
posed to the variety of dialects which had , ttally a Latin dialect. Its stock is Lutui, 


grown out of common life: the (brumtiou 
of it, however, was slow, because the 
■learned and the poets, from whom it was 
necessarily to receive its stamp and devel¬ 
opment, despised it .us an intruder on the 
Latin, which was venerable as well by its 
age, anil the treasures handed down in it, 
a< on account of the recollections of former 
greatness, with which the suffering Ital¬ 
ians were fond of Haltering themselves. 
Kven down to the present day,that idiom, 
ihe melody of which carries us away in 
the most unimjMirtanl author, is not to he 
found as the common idiom of the people 
m any part of Italy.* It is a mistake to 
suppose that Boccaccio’s languuge is to he 
heard from the lips of Tuscan p<.isant 
girls or Florentine {Miners. Fvcirthe Tus¬ 
can and Florentine dialect differs from the 
pure lauguhge of literature, which, during 
‘he first centuries of Italian literature, is 
annul purer in the p(M*ts of'Sicily and 
Maples thou in the contemporary writers 
of Tuscany. The circumstance, that the 
most distinguished Italian poets and {irose 
writers wore Ikim in Florence, and the 

* The sweetness of lliis tongue, winch oltcii 
/acs to a passage a clianu independent of die 
.i>< .imugi.f the words, and resembling th.it of iim- 
'•ic tu <iUi opnqoiu no where so apparent ax in 
Taxxo’x Jerusalem Delivered, ami many stun/,is 
have siiuck us as aiming tin? licurci inc'ixti- 
'•Iv, though Mime of them have no particular 
• jiariti ui die meaning of the words. Phis nl-o 
g'vps the Italian nnprovvisalora grcni advantage 
over one who attempts u similar performance m 
unothin language, m which he is enlucly thiuwn 
upon the meaning of what he says. 


ehimgetl, to he sure, in its grammar m*d 
construction, by the infusion of the Mod¬ 
ern spirit into the antique, its the character 
of the people underwent the same change. 

V number of Latin forum of words, which, 
even in the time of the Romans, existed . 
m common language (as, for instance, o 
instead of urn, at the end of a word), have 
lieeii, by the course of time and revolutions 
in 'literature, elevated to a grammatieul 
rank' and the same is very probably true 
of forms of phraseology. In many in¬ 
stances, the Italian exhibits changes in the 
Latin forms, which have evidently taken 
place in tin* sum* way, in which common 
people, in our day's, corrupt the correct 
inodes of speech by a rapid, or slurred, or 
mistaken pronunciation. 'Phis is partly 
the reason why the Italiiui has changed 
so considerably the proportion of the con¬ 
sonants to' the vowels in Latin (from 
1,2:1, the Latin proportion, to I, 1: I, the 
Italian proportion!); and this is one of the 
chief reasons of the great and uniform bar-, 
loony in the Italian language. A careful 
investigation will show that, in fact, little 
admixture of Teutonic words took place, 
but that it is much more the Teutonic, 
or modern spirit, which changed the lan¬ 
guage so considerably.:! Tift; study of 

* 'flu; beau-ideal of Italian is set forth in the 
saving. Lingua 7Vim a no in bairn ({oinana (the 
Tuscan dialed in a Item,in mouth) * 

f Sec the article ('onumant ,, ‘ 

{'fliix change is also manifest m tin* difference • " 
between authors who wiolc bofoic the great reyi- , 
val of letters, uml still later, before the French 



.Italian lias hern carried on, in modem 
_ times, vvilli great zeal, audit rcrurrunce to 
the old writers has inue.li diminished the 
influence of the French models, so-gen¬ 
eral after tho time of Algnrotti. The 
principles, according to which purity is 
now judged, have boon clearly laid down 
by count Julius Pertirari, son-in-law to 
1 Monti, in tho work Amor Palrio di Dante 
(Milan, 1820), which powerfully opposes 
the presumption of the Tuscans in olaim- 
1 ing to lie in possession of the only good 
Italian. This work was considered, for a 
long time, the production of Monti, who, 
by his Projmla di alcune Correzioni ed 
.iggiuntc at Vecabulario della Crusra, gave 
wifnrifnt reason for such conjecture. To 
render tlie*nohler language also the eoin- 
*nion property of the provinces to which it 
had hitherto remained foreign, was the 
aim of (ihemnimi’s Inlroduzione (Milan, 
1815). More was promised !>y the t'o- 
cabolario della Lingua ltaliann , publish¬ 
ing at Bologna, the authors of whujiure 
arbitrary' in the explanation and applica¬ 
tion Hr words. Bonavilie’s J'orabolario 
Ffimolugiro (Milan, 5 vob., 18*25) liurdlv 
excited the attention of the Milanese, mi¬ 
ller whose eves it originated. Romani's 
Ttoria e DiziOnario gen. dr Simoni (Milan, 
18:25) seems to he more useful. Res|>e< t- 
ing tin: history of the Italian language, vve 
may expect much from the profound re¬ 
searches of Bend. The. philological 
treasures of a nation, in which the ancient 
' writers arc studied with so niuchv.eal, and, 
which is so extensively connected with 
foreign countries, must he continually 
augmenting. Wherever a Imo of Tasso 
has been found imprinted, wherever tho 
pen of (juarini has been traced, the frag¬ 
ment has been published with a pious de¬ 
votion, most probably not de«ired by the 
authors. Nevertheless, many inti resting 
additions to the literature of Italy have 
been made in this way : thus, for in¬ 
stance, a work of Peter Perugino {Di mho 
Scrilto Autografo del Pitlore P. Perugino 
tali' Arckivw delV Acad, di H.Arlidi Peru¬ 
gia, &.C., Perugia, 1820), poems ofBojiirdo 
{Poesii di Mattel) Maria Rojardo, Conic di 
' Scandiano erf. scelte ed illustrate del. Caval. 
■. Fenturi, Modena, 1820), poenia of Lo¬ 
renzo tho Magnificent (Poesie del magnifi- 
co Ldrenzo,dS Medici, Florence, 1820), po¬ 
ems of Luigi Alemunni (Florence, 1815)L 
a work of Moutocuculi, unknown till it 

iiifliioilcp had taken plan’. Tins m,iv, perliam, 
account lor the diltieully which hn Italian leader 
' finds in understanding ninny passages of Panic, 
which do not strike" a <ietman us particularly 
ottocuro. 
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was published by Cfrassi (Turin, \ 1820), *" 
and tetters of GalilA published by Von-, 
fun (Modena, 1821, moo. 2 vols.). Still 
greater has been the dfbiand for editions 
of tlte acknowledged classics. Bante has 
been published in all shapes and sizes. 
Among these editions, tliat of De Romani ’ 
(lining, 1820,4toA the edition of Biagioji 
(Milan* 1820), and one published at Rove-, 
ta, in the Rhactian Aljis, by an admirer of 
the poet, AloisiolFantoni (1820), of which 
a ifianuscript in the hand-writing of Boc¬ 
caccio was made the basis, deserve men¬ 
tion. Tho edition printed from the Bur- 
toliniun manuscript (Vienna, 1823) has, 
netptired some distinction among the most 
recent, as have likewise SroIariVi explana¬ 
tions {Delia piena e giusta Intelligent# di . 
Dante , Padua, 1822). Ugo Foscolo had 
prepared an edition, accompanied with 
notes and commentaries, which is now 
(1831) in course of .publication at London. 
Similar attention has been paid to Petrar- 
eu, in the famous edition of Marsand 
(Padua, 1815), 4to.), and several editions 
fur common use. Ariosto’s Orlando Fit- , 
riaso has i «*t with ecpml homage: tlw 
edition at Florence, by Molini (1821 and 
1822, 5 vols.), unites every filing which is 
required for the understanding of the 
poet. No less rare, was liestowed on 
Torquato Tasso in the edition made bv 
the typographical society (Milan, 1823 et 
seq.), and hardly an Itaiiati author of note 
can lie mentioned whose W'orks have not m 
been carefully edited. The Sorieta Ti)h>- 
grqfica de' Classici Italiani even undertook 
the reprint of Muratori’s Annali tTIIalia 
(Milan, 1820 et seq., 20 large volumes), 
trusting to the zeal for collecting among 
travelling foreigners, anti in so doing were 
more fortunate than tlte editor of the. Fa- 
miglie eelebri Italians, w'hich, with all its 
undisputed merit, has had but a heavy ’ 
sale. Since the death of Morelli, tlte 
spirit of criticism, as regards the .classics, 
seems to have died. The best Italian and 
English dictionary is that of Petronj, 
(Italian, French ntad English, 3 vols., Lon¬ 
don): Alberti (Italian uud French) is very s 
valuable. The liest modern gnmmtars 
an* the Grammaire des Grammaires Ita- 
Itames, Biagioli’s Grammaire ltalienne . . 

Italian Literature and Learning (ex- . 
eluding poetry). One consequence of the, 
irhiptlon of the balbarians into' Italy was 
a period of darkness and ignorance, us 
well as of disorder and distraction, from 
whose, chaotic, confusion^ the germs of a 
new civilization could only lie developed 
slowly and laboriously. • 

First Period.—From Charlemagne to the 
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. Death qf Otho III, 101|2.—'The, influence of 1 
Charlemagne os tlieSfrjend of letters atul 

• tire restorer of pctu# was fqvprable. We 
find an Italian, TOi^ds, deacon jof Pisa, 
mentioned' as hiswpuolicr in grammar. 
No less deserving of mention is Lotliaire, 

* who was king ol Italy in 823, and found¬ 
ed the first public schools insnany^ities. 

* Of tire instructors in these schools, we 
know only Duugalus of Pisa, of whom, 
while he was still a monk at Bobbie, 
Cliarietnagnc requested on explanation^ >f 
two solar eclipses, and under whose name 
several works are still extant. Lothaire’s 

example was imitated b^ pope Eugene II, 
in the States of the Church. The conse¬ 
quences, however, of tyesc institutions, 

• although valuable in themselves, were 
unimportant; for competent teachers wen; 
wanting, and the later Carlovinglaus and 
popes suffered tlie new institutions of 
learning to fall to decay. In addition to 
this, the incursions of the riaruccus and 
Hungarians into Italy, and the civil wars 
had a very injurious influence. There 

. were few individuals w this dark period, 

S elebrated for learning. In theology' were 
istinguislied the popes Adrian 1, the 
above-mentioned Eugene II, Leo V, 
Nicolas I, ami Sylvester II; Pauiinus, pa¬ 
triarch of Aquileia (his works were pub- 
■ lislied, Venice, 1737), Theodolphus, bisli- 
op of Orleans (his works, Paris, I<>4(>), 
both contemporaries of Charlemagne; the 
-"5fcTvvo archbishops of Milan, Petrus and Al- 
bertus; Maxeiitins, patriarch of Aquileia ; 
and, finally, the two abbots of Monte 
Casino, Autpcrtiis and Bcrtarius. Among 
the historians of this time, whose writings 
■outain valuable information, though in a 
rude and barbarous style, the principal 
are Paulas Warnefried, sumamed Diaco- 
itits, author of several works, especially 
of a history of the Lombards, and Er- 
eliempertus, with two unknown jiersous of 
■ Salerno, and Beuevento, who continued 
the above work; a priest of Ravenna, by 
name Agnetlus (also Andreas), who wrote 
n history of tlie bishd^is of liaveuna; 
Andrew of Bergamo, uutlior of a chroni¬ 
cle of Italy from 8(>8 to 875; Anastasius, 
librarian of tlfe Roman church, known 
by his lives of the Roman bishops, and 
Lnitprandrus of Pavia, author 6f q history 
of bis own times. 

Second Period.—the Death of Otho 
III, 1002, to tht Peace of Constance, 118-3. 
In this period, also, the condition of Italy 
was unfuvoruble ip the interests of learn¬ 
ing. The Italian cities were contending 
'for their freedom with the emperors, and 
tije conflict between the spiritual and 
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sccjilor'power was no less injurious. The 
crusades, which* began at the dose of the 
11th century, suhititry as they were in 
their' ultimate influence, contributed, in 
their inunediatu results, to augment tlie' 
general confusion. Of tlie j»oik»s, the 
ambitious Gregory VII and Alexander. 
Ill took meusures for improving the 
schools. The copies of ancient classic 
works were multiplied, and individuals 
took pains to collect books, Among the 
learned theologians of this period, we 
must mention Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, 
a native Roman; the two famous arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, Lanfranc and his ' 
scholar Anselm; Petrus Lonibanlus, 
teacher of theology at Paris, most famous 
tor his four books SttUentiarum; Petrus ' 
Damuuius; the curdinal Alberieus; Bru-' 
no, bishop of Segni; Aiiselnius, bishop 
of Lucca; Petrus Grossolanus, or Chry- 
solaus, archbishop of Milan, and lloni- 
zone, bishop of f'utri, afterwards of Pia¬ 
cenza. All have left works, on which we 
shall not dwell. In philosophy, or rather 
dialectics, besides hunt rune and Amelin, 
were distinguished Gerardus of Cremona, 
who taught at Toledo, and, among oilur 
things, translated, from the Arabic, into 
Latin, the works of Avicenna atul tic* 
Almagest of Ptolemy , and Johannes, the 
Italian, who expounded Plato and Aris¬ 
totle at Constantinople, and gave instruc- 
tibn in logic. Music underwent an entire 
transformation through Guido of Arezzo. 
The medical art flourished in the school 
at Salerno, at flu* end of the l(Jth century. 
The physicians there seem to have first 
studied the works of the Arabians. The 
oldest monument of the Salemian school 
consists of certain dieletical rules, compos¬ 
ed in Leonine verses, entitled Medic but Su- 
lemitana, or De Causin',nuhi liana Valt- 
iiuliiu. Several physicians, both of Sa¬ 
lerno and the neighborhood, were distin¬ 
guished in these times for their works, 
viz. Mattlioais Platearius, Saladiuus of 
Aseoli (tlie last for Ins compendium of 
uropiatic medicines), and several monks,* 
whom we pass over. Jurisprudence re¬ 
vived with the freedom of tlie cities, and 
lieeame a subject of general study.' 
Throughout Italy there were schools in 
which it was taught; namely, at Modena, 
Mantua, Padua, Pisa, Piaeenza^Milari, and 
above, all at Bolognu, where Irucrius, who 
acquired for this city tlie appellation of 
(earned, taught and explained the Roiuan 
law, tmd brought to light the concealed 
treasures, of the Pundects. We might 
mention many distinguished lawyers of 
this period, but content ourselves with eit- 
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1 mg the! famous Gratiun, who first digested found scholars,' aid distinguished as 
the canon law (irrhia Decretum sive Con-■ authors, particularlyllnnocentIII and IV,- 
cordia Canonum Discordantium ), lor the and Urban IV. university of Bo- * 

use of the tribunals, and is to lie regarded logna, at thd beginnW of the 13th cen- 
- as tin? founder of tho ctinon law. Al- tuiy, contained 13,Op students, Rom all * 
though the- grossest burburism prevailed in countries of Europe f and Padua, Arezzo,' 
every tiling that related to taste, there were, Vicenza, Naples, &c., competed with 
nevertheless, individuals who paved,the it. yhe cjiief theologians of this period 
way to a knowledge of the ancients, by were Thomas Aquinas, the Franciscan 
the study of the Greek and Latin Ian- JBonavcntura, and Egidio Colonna, all 
guoges, and sought to imitate their style, three .authors of numerous works. In 
■ Among them was Papins, one of the first philosophy, a now"epooh began in Italy in 
who compiled a Latin dictionary. The this period, when the writings of Aristotle 
11th and 12th centuries exhibit many beeahie known to the Italians, though iu 
Scholars, whose works are destitute of a’ somewhat corrupt state. Thomas 
elegance, hut written in a clear and intel- Aquinas wrote a commentary on then? 
ligihle stylo. Such are Amolphus, the by the command of the j>ope, and trans- 
two Lundolphuscs, Sire Raul, Otlio Mo- lated them, partly from the Greek, partly 
renu and his noii Accrhus, Godofrcdus from the Arabic. Brunctto Latini pro- 
Mnlatcmi, and several writers of chroni- dut'ed an epitome of the Ethics of Aris- 
cles, and authors of monastic histories, totle, in his Tesoro, which was originally 
respecting whose names and works wu written in French, and is remarkable as I 
refer the inquirer to Muratori’s invaluable an encycloptcdia of the knowledge of the 
collection. m age. Mathematics and astronomy, in . 

Third Period. — TYovi the Pence of Con- connexion with astrology, were cultivated. 

• itanre , 1IH3, to the End of the 13//» Ctnlvry. ('ainpauo, the most lcapiejl geometer and 
In this jicriod, the literature of Italy as- astronomer of his time, wrote a comnien- 
Muncs a more pleasing aspect. Hitherto tary on Euclid. After him we may uaino 
all works hail been written in Imrhnrons Lanfranco, Leonardo of l'istoia, and Gui- 
Latiu, but attempts now liegan to lie do Bouutti, the chief astrologer of the 
made in the language (rude, indeed, as time. From this period dates the imen- 
jetjof file people (Hitgun Volga re). Poe- turn of spectacles and of the magnetic ' 
try, ns usual, preceded prose. Dialectics needle. The school of Salerno was the 
‘and philosophy were improved, and as central point of medical study. It had 
the sciences gained in solidity and extent, able teachers in Pietro Musaudino, RJat-^ 
their mutual connexion became more ap- teo Platcario, M a tiro, &c.; but there were 
parent. Tho crusades had led to new also distinguished physicians out of Sa- 
sourees of knowledge, and ga\e, in general, lerno, such as Ugo of Lucca, the Floreu- 
a new impulse to tin* mind. Nuttfithstnnd- tine Taddeo (who wrote commentaries on 
ing the internal wars of Italy, letters the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and on 
, flourished; for princes and republics vied some works of Galeu), Simon of Genoa 
, with each other in encouraging scholars, (author of ,the Claris Sanitatw, wliicli 
and in ibumliilg new schools and institu- may lie regarded os the first medical and 
lions of education. The emperors Fred- botanicul dictionary), and others. Surgery 
eric I and II effected great improvements, made still greater progress under such 
The former promoted the study of ju- men as Ruggieri of Parma (who wrote a 
nsprudencc-in particular, and founded Pructica Medieince), and his countryman 1 
schools; the latter was himself a scholar, and contemjiorary Rolando (author of a. v ‘ 
jHibsessed an extensive knowledge of tho Surgery, on which four of the prinriiiel 
languages, and established public schools physicians of Salerno wrote commentaries), 
throughout the south of Italy. His court, Bruno, Teodorico, Guglielmo of Saliceto, 
and that of his son Manfred, in Pulprino, and Lanfranco, of whom we have likewise- 
xvere thronged with the learned.. Besides treatises on surgery; but no science was 
seine poems in Italian, he also wrote a more zealously or successfully pursued in 
work on the natural history of birds. His the 13th century than jurisprudence. In. 
learned chancellor, Pietro delle Vigno Ferrara, t Modenaj Milan, Vcroua, and 
(Petrus de Vincis), was imimatcd by the other Lombard cities, codes were oom- 
wune spirit, and not less familiar with the piled, on which a Dominican, who passed 
science of law than with the conduct of • for a performer of miracles, John of Vi- 
political affairs. Besides six books of let- cenza, bestowed a sort of consecration, 
ters, his collection of Sicilian laws is still The first lawyers of this time were Azzo 
extant Several of the pojtes were pro- of Bologna (whose Summte on the institu- 
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tiuiw and ,9pparatul ad Codicem Lave too, and Lis uncle* Niccolo. They were 
been printed), Ugolilo del Proto, also a among the first who made distant jonr- 
Bolognese (who incorporated with the ljeys through Asia, and, rendered that part. 
corpus juris the fetfitd laws,*compiled by of the v\orld bettor known to their couh- 
Ans^luius of Orto, lord the decrees of tin* trymon. 

modem emperors), Aecorso, a Florentine Fourth' Period.—From 1300 to 1400. 

. (who obtained the surname of Glossator, Amid civil disturbances, the sciences con- 
from his having collected the (vest grosses tinned to make great advances. While 
of his predecessors, and annexed otlicrs tin' emperors were attempting, in vain, to 
of liis own), Odofredo (author of a com- restore peace to Italy, and subject it to 
, inentary on the Codex and the digests), their authority, separate sovereignties and 
&c. lu the canon law, Gratian’s collection principalities were formed, the rulers of 
had been hitherto held as authority. To which emulated each other in their untron- 
tliis vveYe now added the four collections age of literature. Rolwol, king of; Naples, . 
jjif Bernardo of Pavia, of Pietro Oolhvarei- nils the most distinguished in this respect. 

’ no, &c., which wen; regarded as works After him ranked the Bella Soda at Vero- 
of authority till they were supplanted by nn, the house of Kstcat Feimra, the Gon- 
the collection made under the sujiervision zaga at Mantua, &c. The number of uni-, 
of Gregory IX. which even yet const!- veisjties increased, and many of tjiem, 
tutes the greater part of the .canonical such as tho-e of Pudnn, Naples, h’sa and 
law\ To this Boniface VIII added, in Pavia, were very flourishing, though Ilo- 
the sixth book of decretals. Without Ingna. fonncrly the fir.-t, fell into decay 
dwelling on the most distinguished canon- The lil mines were pinched with the 
ists, we pass to the principal historians, works of the ancients, which were re>cu- 
most of whom wrote with simplicity and ed from oblivion, .lien like Petrarch 
integrity:—Ooffredo of Viterbo (a tier- and Boccaccio, by then researches and • 
man, who wrote a ehronii'le, from the studies, rendered lasting sen ices, a- the 
creation of the w'orld to llt»8, under the restorers .of learning. Both colleen d 
title of Pantheon). Hicardus (author of hooks, and the first collected'also Roman 
a similar chronicle), Giovanni Colonial coins. By the invention of paper, the 
(author of a universal history— Mtk His - multiplication of copies of tin classics 
toriarinn), Iliccohaldi (author of a similar wis l’acdital'-d. Their corruption lw ig- 
work, entitled Pomarium). the Sicilian norant transcribers soon l>ecamc evident. 
Riccardo of San Gcrmaiio (who relates, Cfitici-m was required to restore them, 
gvwith much fidefity, events from 11H‘» and ('oluccio Salutat.i, by the collation of 
to J24IJ), Matteo Spiucllo (whose history several muiuiscrii'ts. made a ltegiiiniiig.m 
readies from 1247 to 12<ir*, and is the fir-t this art, and recommended it to other-, 
learned work ui Italian prose), Niccolo di Divinity vvn.. treated of by nuinliorle-s 
Iamsilla, fc?aba Maluspiuu and Bartoloni- scholastic theologian-, hut by most of 
ineo chi Neocastni (whose works have them was obscured rather than illustrated. 
■Until pulilislied by Muratori). Florence Tin* following deserve honorable m«*n- 
had its first historian in Ricnrdano iUalas- t\>n: Alliert of Padua, Gregory of Rinu- 
piui. The Jiistory of 3Iilau was written ni, Midi. Aigiinm of Bblogiiu. Burtol. 
by Filippo of Castelscprio, and the Do- Cariisio of I rhino, Alessandro Fussitelh, • 
mi mean Stefanurdo of Vimercate, and who all taught at Paris, besides Porehetto • 
thus each jirovimte and city had its dc’Salvatici of Genoa, Kanicro of Pisa or 
< chronicler, whose names wc have not of Ripalta, Jar. Passavanti, Simon of 
room td enumerate. Grammar, which Cascia, petpr of Aipiilu, Bouuveiitum da 
then eompreheuded the belles-lettres, had Pciiiga, Mar-iglio Raimond'mi of I'udua, 
been hitherto neglected; hut in the 13lh and Ludovico Marsigli. Philosophy vvas 
century, it found students and teachers, highly complicated and obscure, as it was 
as Buoncampogno Bertoluccio, Gale- built on the mutilated and disfigured ' 
otto (who wrote in Italian, and translated w r orks of Anslorie, assisted by his Arabian 
Cicero's rhetorical hooks into*thut Ian- commentator, Averroes, whose mistaken 
guage), and, almve all, Brunetto Latini, explanations were first made kyovvig'and 
Dante’s instructer, wh< has already been wen', in turn, expounded and illustrated' ' 
mentioned, and of whom, liesides his by the monk Urban of Bologna. This 
above-mentioned Texoro, wo bat e severtl only philosopliienl writer, who does honor 
other works in prose, such as La Rrttori- to the ago, is the famous Piftrarea, who 
ca di Tullo,Dr' Vizj t delle Virtu, & c. At wrote several Latin works on moral sub¬ 
tile close of this period, we must mention jeep— I)t Rnnrdiis utriusque Fortune; 
the famous Marco Polo, his father, Mat- Dv Vita solitaria; Dc Contcmptu Mundi; 
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tie IgnorarUia sui ipsius el Aliorum, &c. 
The rest that was written in the depart- 
■ ment of morality deserves mention only 
ibr the purity of the Italian, 1 such as Am- 
, macstrarkenti degli .Antichi volgarizzati, by 
Bartolommeo of Pisa. Of tlie mathemati¬ 
cal sciences, astronomy and, in connexion 
with it, astrology, were most cultivated. 
The most noted scholars, who devoted 
themselves to these branches, were Pietro 
of Albono, and Ceeco of Ascoli,—the 
former distinguished for his Conciliator, 
in which the various opinions (if famous 
physicians and philosophers arc reconcil¬ 
ed ; the latter for on astrological work, for 
u treatise on the sphere, and his poem 
Acerba, for which he was burned as a 
heretic. Besides these, there were Anda- 
lone del Nero, who travelled much lor the 
sake of enlarging his astronomicul knowl¬ 
edge, and was esteemed by Boccaccio as j 
the first astronomer of bis age, and Paolo, 
snmiuued Gcmndra, of whom Viliam 
narrates, that he discovered all the mo¬ 
tions of the stars, by means of instru¬ 
ments of his invention, and who is quoted 
by Boccaccio, as having prepared ma¬ 
chines .representing all the celestial mo¬ 
tions. Jacopo Doudi and his son, Gio- 


who was the first 
work on anatomy, 
for two centuries, 
eral persons were 
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wrote a complete 
ich was esteemed 
In iarisprudencc, sev- 
errJicint as writers, on 


civil law: Rolando Plaeiola; Albert of 
Gandino ( De Malejkiis) ; Oldrado da Ponte • 
(ConsUia and Qprestiones) ; Jacopo Belviso ■ 
(Who wrote, among other tilings, on fiefs); 
Francesco Ramponi (who explained some 
hoots of the Codex); Cino (q. v.) of l*is- 
toi»; and the two most celebrated lawyers 
of this age—Bartolo and Baldo'. In the 
canon law, Which was extended by the 
Clementine decretals qnd Extravagants, 
the most illustrious was the Florentine * 
Giovanni d’Andrea, who commented up¬ 
on the six books of the decretals, and edu¬ 
cated several distinguished scholars, In 
history, the increasing intimacy with tin* 
works of the ancients had the mast favor¬ 
able influence; it was freed from a great 
many.emirs and fables. Pctrarca and 
Boccaccio distinguished themselves by sev¬ 
eral historical works, written in Latiu;— 
the fdiTiier by four books, Rerum Memaran - 
darum, and biographies of famous men;— 
the latter by De Genealogia Deorum; De ‘ 
Canihus Firorum ft Feminai ..nt tUustrimn ; 
De daris Mulieribvs; DeMontium,Silvarum , 


v mini, gained reputation and the surname Lacuum, Fluminum, Stagnorum ct Mariuw 
DnW Orologio, by an ingenious clock, Notnmibus. In addition to these, there is 
showing not only the hours, but also the ‘ a long train of authors of general histoiy 


and of chronicles; esjwially Benvenuto 
of luioki (who wrote u history of emperor.-, 
from Julius Ctesar down to Weneoslaus, 
and commented on Dante); Francesco 
Pipino of Bologna (w)io wrote a chronicle, 
from the time of the first Frankish kings 
down to 1314); and Gngliehnn of Pas- 
trengo (author of the first universal libhiry 
of the writers of all nations, vVhicli dis¬ 
plays a wonderful extent of reading ibr 
tliqse times); the Florentine Paulino di 
Pietro, Dino Conipagni, and the Villauis ‘ 
(sec Fillani), who contributed much to 
the improvement of their native language 
the Yenetian Andrea Daiidolo (wlio wrote 
\mong the most famous physicians of the, a valuable Latin chronicle of bis native 
times were the Florentine Dino dal Gar- city, from tlie birth of Christ to 1342); and 
l)o,‘who wrote commentaries upon some Rafaello Carqginj (who continued it till 
writings of Avicenna and Hippocrates, 1388); tlie Paduan Alberto Musato (who 
.and on tlie love songs of Guido Cavalcan- -wrote several historical \vorks iu good 
’ li, also a treatise on surgery, &c.; his sou Latin, partly in prose, pnrtly in verse); and 
Tointnaso. Petrarca’s friend, who wrote u others. (See Muratori’s Srriplores.) Tlie 
isnmma Medidnalis , and directions how to want of proper teachers was ai great obsta-. 
treat, tlie plague, mid explained Galen’s ele, iu this period, to the study of foreign 


course of the, sun, moon uiul planets, as 
well as the mouths, days and festivals. 
Pietro do’ Crcscenzi, a Bolognese, wrote 
in Latin las even yet interesting work on 
agriculture; hut, iu the same century, 
there appeared an Italism translation of it, 
distinguished for its lauguuge and style. 
.Medicine wus zealously studied by a 
number of scholars, but was still, how¬ 
ever, in a very imperfect state, and de¬ 
served at least in a measure, the ridicule 
with which Petrarea treated it. Tlie cel¬ 
ebrated school of Salerno was on the 
decline. The Arabians were every 
where esteemed as models and teachers. 


works on the difference of fevers and on 
generation; Torrigiauo Rtisticlielli, who 
Wrote on Galen’s Ars parva; Gentile of 
Foligno; Jacopo of Forh; Maisiglio of 
rianta Sofia, mid others whose works ure 
forgotten; finally, 'Mnndino of Bologna, 
, 10 * 


■ languages. Clement V gave orders, in¬ 
deed, tor tlie erection of professors’ chairs 
for the Oriental languages, not only iu the 
papal cities of residence, but also in several 
universities at home and abroad, but with 
little effect. More was done for Greek 
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literature, esi)eciallj/fcthrough the iustru- 
inentality of Petmca nnd Boccaccio: 
' the two Calalnianajpariouiifo anti Leonzio 
Pilato were the nraet zealous cultivators 
of it. At Florenct^the first professorship 
qf the Greek language was founded and 
conferred on Leonzio Pilato, by the iufiu- 
euec of Boccaccio. In this period''occur 
the first Italian tales and romances. The 
‘ oldest collection of tales extant is the 
Cento Nowelle antfche ,—short and very 
simple stories by unknown authors. These 
• were followed” by Boccaccio (q. v.) with 
■ his Decameron and his FiammtUa, by 
r which ho Iieeame the real creator of the 
, Italian prose, in all its fullness, luxuriance 
and flexibility: Ins imitators were Fran¬ 
cesco Saechetti, author of a collection of 
tales, and Sor Giovanni, author of Pcro- 
'rone , both, however, far infi*rior to Boe- 
caccio. Dante (q. v.), test, must Ik* men¬ 
tioned, botli on account of his Indian 


were distiii'hiished fer their patronage of 
the arts and sciences, and wen* emulated 
bv the Visconti, Sfor/n, Estc, the kings of, 
Naples, the fnarquiscs of Mantua and 
Montferrat, the dukes of Urhino, and other 
princes, poiies, magistrates and private 
persons. Without dwelling on the uni¬ 
versities, we merely say, tliat two new 
ones were added at Parma Aid Turin. 
In the preceding century, an academy of 
poetry had lieen established, and scientific 
academies wen* now instituted. The first 
of this kind w'ns founded by the great 
Cosmo, at Florence, for tile revival of the. 
Plntonic philosophy. Similar societies 
wen* lbrmed at Rome, at Naples,and, un¬ 
der the patronage of the learned Aldus* 
Mnnutius, at Venice. Men like Guuriuo 
of Vcniu.1, Gioviuini Aurispu, and Fran¬ 
cesco Filellb, brought the works of tin* 
Greeks from obscurity: others were not 
less zealous in the cause of Roman litera- 


works, tiie Vita JVuova nnd the Convito, 
and also on account of his Dc Monarchal. 
ami Dc Vidfcari Ehiqaenlin. Connected 
with this is the De Rhytluim Vulpraribm (if 
Ant. di Tempo, w’liicn treats, though im- 
perfectly, of lthlisrti ven-c, as the former 
had treated of Italian prose, nnd the \ari- 
ous kintfs of style. In general, grammar 
raid elegance of style wen* much culti¬ 
vated by reason of the study of the an¬ 
cients. Not only were the models of anti- 
quity translated and explained, but a pro- 
■*“ fessonship was founded at Florence for 
illustrating Dante. Vet the sjfccimcns of 
elegunr prose are few. Among the writ¬ 
ers of travels of this century, Petrarea and 
the Minorite Odorico of Ponlcnonc hold 
the first rank. The former made u jour¬ 
ney to Germany, ami gives an interesting 
account of ft in his letters: he also wrote 
Dir a friend nil Itinrrarivm Sifriamm, with¬ 
out having ever been in Syria himself. 
Odorico travelled through a givai part of 
-Vsia as a missionary, and, after his re¬ 
turn, published a description of his travels, 
w hie.h may lie found in Rumusio’s work, 
hut unfortunately go altered, that we can 
hardly venture to give credence to the 
accounts. * 

ftylfc Period.—f'rom 1400 to 1500. Dur¬ 
ing tins century, notwithstanding the con¬ 
tinuance of internal troubles, Italian litera¬ 
ture was in a highly fluurishingeondition. 
Two events, in particular, lmd a fuvorable 
, influence -. first, the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks, in consequence of 
which many learned Greeks fled to Italy, 
and diffused knowledge there; .secondly, 

■ the flourishing Mate of the liduse of the 
Medici in Tii»cuuy, the members of which 
P 


tun*. Public ami pm ate libraries were 
established in several place-. This prog¬ 
ress was promoted by the invention of 
printing, which was quickly spread anti 
brought to jM'rfcction in Italy. As ancient 
literature became more generally studied, 
antiquities likewise attracted greater atten¬ 
tion. Oinaco of Ancona, i m piuliculai, 
thus gained a high reputation. No one 
of the many learned theologians of tin**-* 
times is Tinicli distinguished. We shall 
merely mention Ni*. Malermi, or Maicrhi, 
who first tmnslnvd the Bible into Italian ; 
Hoiiiim Momhiizio, who collected the 
lives of tt «■ martyrs; and Platmn, who, 
with great erudition, and not without crit¬ 
ical acuteness, wrote ilu* history of tin* 
popes, in an t-lcgant and forcible style. 
After tin* arrival of the Greeks ni Italy, a 
new impulse was communicated tp the 
study of philosophy. Among set oral 
other?., Paolo Venrto had already acquired 
Dime as a philosopher by Ins logic or din- 
lectics,«ud his SinmmitreJtiTumnaturalium , 
in which he .illustrated the- physics and 
metaphysics of Ari-totle. Among the 
Greeks who fled to Italy in the first half 
of this century, one of the principal was 
Johannes Argyrepulus, of whom Lorenzo 
de.’ Medici, Donato Acciaiuoli and Politiart’ . 
were scholars. Without entering into 
controversies, he explained Aristotle, ami 
translated several of his works. * But after 
him, Georgius G (1 »iistus(alsocalled Pfl’too) 
gave rim* to au obstinate contest reflecting - 
tlie relative superiority of Aristotle amt 
Plato, lie himself, as the advocate of , 
Plato, ridiculed Aristotle and his admirers. , 
Gourdius Koolnnus (afterwards patriarch • 
of Constantinople) answered with'velio- 
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(loro Gaza, the 1 cardinal Bessarion, and 
(xeorge of TrobisohdJ took part in the 
controversy. Ou the other hand, the ad¬ 
mirers of Plato., at Florence, remained 
quiet spectators. The Platonic academy, 
founded there by Cosmo, was in a flour¬ 
ishing .state. Mursilius Ficinus, and Jo- 
lAumes Picns of Miraud»la,vvcre its chief 
ornaments. Tiic former translated the 
works of Pinto into Latin, and wrote oil 
the philosophy of Plato atid of the Plato- 
nists. Their most eminent successors 
were A. Politiau and Crwtoforo Landino. 
Astronomy was still mixed with astrol¬ 
ogy. Some of the most learned astron¬ 
omers wen* Giovanni Buim-hiiio, whoso 
astronomical tables of the orbit* of 
the planets were several times printed; 
Domenico Maria Novam, instructor of the 
great CojierniciiM; and, above all, Paolo 
Toscanello, celebrated tor the sun-dial 
made by him, m the eathedral at Florence, 
Mathematics and music now revived in 
‘ Italj'. One of tin* restorers of anlhmctie 
and geometry was Luca Paeeioli of Bor- 
g» Sail Sepolero. Leone Ilattista Allicrti, 
the author of numerous works on arehi- 
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hience, and proyoketL Plfcfho to n still of the Digestum norrli ; Paolodf Castro, ; 

" matiJus of f 


digests; PietrA Filipp<\£omeo, who left ., 
legal Consilia ; AntoLp of PratovecchioJ v 
who improved tlie feudal law , and wrote a 
Lexicon Juridieum ; Angelo Gambiglione, 
who wrote Dt Malefidis, See .; the greatf 
Accolu of Arezzo, Alessandro orlmola, * 
sumamed Tartagni, who left many 'law 
treatises on the digests, the code, tlio 
decretals and Clementines, many Consilia, 
See .; Bartol. Cipolla, who wrote Dt Srr- 
vihitibus; Pietro da Ravenna, who, lie- 
sides several legal works, wrote Miles for 
the art of memory, under the title Phre-" 
nix; Bartol. Soccino and his opponent, 
Giasouc dal Maino, and many others. In 
canonical law, the most famous authors 
were N’ic. Tcdcsclii, Giov. of Anagni, 

, Ant. Roselli, Fqlino Sandeo and the car¬ 
dinal Giannantnnio da San Giorgio. 
History made the greatest progress ; it 
aimed not only at truth, hut also at beauty 
of diction. Among the many historians 
of this period, some may be regarded as 
models of historical description. Roman 
antiquities and ancient history were treat¬ 
ed of by Bihudo Fkvio, vv.,.»se principal 
’ w orks are Roma instauntla, Roma trivm 


tecture, wrote in a manner no le-> elegant 
tlian profound ; he was also the author of 
valuable treatises on other subjects. The 
first writer on the art of war, <vas Roliert 
Valturio da llimini. For music, Ludovi- 
qo Sforza first founded a public school at 
Milan, and made Frunchino Gufurio its 


phans, ltitlia illvstrata, Historia Romano; 
Dr Origine d Grstis l 'vndnrum ; Bernardo 
Ruccelai (Dr Urlte Rama ); Poiliponio Le- 
to (lie .dntit/uitotibvs Vrbis Ronur,. Dr. 
Magistratihns Rommwnm, Compendium 
Historic Roman a), See. ; and Annio of 
Viter I mi, whose .Intiquitatvm variorum 


teacher, from whose pen wo have seve¬ 
ral works, such as a Theory of Mqsic ; 
also, a work on the practice of music, and 
a treatise ou die harmony of musical in¬ 
struments. Medical science vv as but little 
promoted, considering the number of 
physicians ; they wore satisfied with col¬ 
lecting the observations of their prede¬ 
cessors. Bartol. Montagna (Cwisi/w Mtd- 
iro, and observations on the baths of Pad¬ 
ua), Giov. di Concorrcggio (Praxis nova 
loti us fere Mrdecintt, Jfce.), Giov. Marlia- 
no, likewise an able mathematician and 
philosopher (a coinnicutaiy on Avicenna), 
Gabriel Zerhi, Alessaudfo Acldllini and 
Nic. Leonictno (who exposed the errors 
of the ancients ill a particular work, and 
was perhaps the first who wrote Dr Galli- 
co Alwio) l *were distinguished in anatomy. 
Civil jurisprudence still stood in liigh,<^- 
tim&iion. In it were distinguished Cris- 
tdforo di Castiglione and his scholars, Ra- 
■ faeilo de’ Raimondi and Rafaello de’ Ful- 
gosi, who wrote Consilia, and cxplanu- 
. tions of the digests ; Giovanni of iinolu, 
Who wrote a commentary o:i the first part 


Volumina XU I contain tlie works of an¬ 
cient authors, now acknowledged to lie 
spurious. Histories from the beginning 
of the world to their own times, were 
written by the archbishop Antonio of 
Florence, Pietro Rnnzano, Jao. Filippo 
Foresti, Matteo and Matthia Pulmieri, and 
Sozoiimno, all of which are valuable 
only as far as they treat of their own 
times. As historians of their times, and 
of their country in general, the following 
are desen ing of notice : AUneas Sylvius, 
afterwards pope Pius 11, who left a great 
numticr of historical works, and whose 
history of his own times has lieen contin¬ 
ued by cardinal Jacopo Aiiimnnato; Giov. 
Mich. Alligrto of Carrara, Leonardo Brunt, 
of Arezzo, the Florentines Poggio and 
Bartolommeo Senliu; the Venetians glar¬ 
ed Antonio Sahellico, Bernardo Giusti- 
niuno; the Paduans l’ietni Paolo Vergferio 
and Michael Savonarola (tlie physician); 
the Vimitine Gianilinttista Paglinrini; 
tlie Brcseian Jacopo Malvezzi and Cristo- 
foro da Soldo ; the Milanese Andrea Big¬ 
lia,'Pietro Candida Dccenjbrio, Lodrisio 
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Orivelli, Giovanni* Simonctta, Giorgio 
Mcnda, Donato Bcfeso, Rernardino Corio 
and Tristmio Cal^p ; the Neapolitans Lo¬ 
renzo Valin, fiartotammeo Fazio, Antonio 
Panormita, Gioviafto Pontano, Michele 
Ricci, Giovanni Albino, Tristmib Carac- 
eioli, Antonio Ferrario and others, to 
whom% to he added Pandolfo Collfiimuc- 
cio of Pcsaro, the only one who wrote a 
•general history of Naples. ' Giorgio and 
Giovanni Stella, and Bartolommeo Sene- 
re ga and Jacopo Bmeello wrote the histo¬ 
ry of Genoa. Savoy had, in tills period, 
f\yo historians,—Antonio of Asti (who 
‘.wrote a chronicle of his paternal city in 
verse), and Benvenuto da San Giorgio (a 
history of Montferrat, accomjtanied with 
documents). As a historian of Mantua, 
Platiua deserves mention. As geogra¬ 
phers were distinguished Cristotbro Buon- 
delmonte, an ho travelled in Asia; Fran¬ 
cesco Berlingbieri, who wrote a geograph¬ 
ical work in verse ; Oateriuo Zeno, who 
described ins travels through Persia : the 
. famous navigators Cada Mo*to, Amerigo 
Vespucci and Cahotto (Cabot) and others. 
In the Oriental languages. Giannozzo Ma- 
netti was distinguished. The study of 
tlic Greek language was spread by Maim-* 
el Chrysoloras, Lascaris, and many other 
Greeks, who fled to Italy, on whom and 
on their scholars, some of them men of 
great learning, we cannot here dwell. 
With no less zeal was Roman literature 
cultivated. The names of Guarmi, Attri*- 
pa, FiMlb, Lorenzo Valla and Angelo 
Poliziauo are distinguished. 

•Sixth Prriod.—From 1500 to IfioO.— 
Tn this period, Italy attained the summit 
of its greatness. Its rich materials for 
satisfying both the physical and intellect¬ 
ual wants of man ; the povvr of its re¬ 
publics and princely houses ; their zeal 
and munificence in favor of all that could 
restore the splendor of ancient times, 
made Italy a model for the rest of Eu¬ 
rope. The wars which Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Maximilian 1, Charles V and 
Francis I prosecuted on her soil, did not, 
therefore, produce permanent injury. The 
former universities continued, and new 
ones were added, among which that of 
Padua was eminently conspicuous. The 
number of academies and libraries in- ' 
creased to such a degree, that hardly a 
city of importance in Ita(y was w-ithout 
them. Among the pope*, there were ma¬ 
ny patrons and promoters of tin; arts and 
sciences, particularly Julius 11, the mag¬ 
nificent Leo X, ('lenient VII (whom t un¬ 
favorable. circumstances did not allow to 

accomplish his designs, hut whose place 
« 


< 

antis supplied, in many respects, by the 
cardinal llipnolitus of Este), Paul 111, 
Gregory XIII (nvIhj, as Ugo BuOneum- 
wigno, ‘had edited an improved and on-, 
arged edition of tile Corpus Juris canoni- 
ci, and, ns pope, corrected the calendar), 
Sixtus V (nvIio removed the library of the 
Lateran to the splendid palace of the Vat¬ 
ican, and enlarged it, completed the pub¬ 
lication of the Nvorks of Ambrosius and 
of the Septuagint, caused a new edition 
of tl\e Vulgate to he published, &c.), and 
Priam VIII (nvIio united the Heidelberg 
library with the Vatican, and founded the 
Barberini). We must next mention, as 
scholars and patrons of scholars, the car¬ 
dinals Ben dm, Carlo and Fedrrigo Borro- 
meo (the last was the founder of the Am¬ 
brosian library at Milan), and Agostma 
Valerio. The princes were not behind 
tfie popes and cardinals. The mo*t dis¬ 
tinguished ,for aetivilj and liberality were 
tin* Gonzaga of Mantua, the Este at Fer¬ 
rara, the Medici at Florence, and the duke 
Charles Emmanuel I of Sa\oy. Not 
withstanding favorable circumstances the¬ 
ology made hut slight advances ; fur after 
the storm of reformation had broken out 
iu Germain, established doctrine* were 
more obstinately maintained. and farther 
investigation discouraged, w ith the excep¬ 
tion of the editions of the rieptuagint an I 
Vulgate already mentioned. The studs 
of the Holy Scriptures gamed but little 
by the* literary treasures that Italy, pos¬ 
sessed. Cajetan. the most celebrated 
commentator on the Bible, elfeeted noth¬ 
ing woithy of note; and Diodnti’s trans¬ 
lation, as it was not modelled servilely on 
the Vulgate, found no favor. Among the 
defenders of the established creed, cardi¬ 
nal Bellannin surpasses all the others in 
intrinsic merit. Cesure Baronio, the his¬ 
torical defender of the disputed papal 
prerogatives, brought to light ‘the mo*r 
important documents and monument* ; 
and Paolo Sarpi, the assailant of them, 
united modesty, and an incorruptible low 
of truth, with the deepest insight into the 
Catholic religion. But, notwithstanding 
all exertions to uphold the established 
doctrines of the church, the active spirit 
of philosophy could no longer he, restraiu- 
eil, not even ‘in Italy. Besides the scho¬ 
lastics in the monasteries, and the Peripa¬ 
tetics among the Humanists, tvho retried 
and explained the ancient systems of phi¬ 
losophy, there appeared a philosophical 
sect of free-tUmkers, who, together with 
the superstitions, rejected religion also. 
Pietro Pomponazzi, who taught annihila¬ 
tion after death, left liehiud a numerous 
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«ehool of sceptics, to which belonged 
sdiolurs like cardinal Gonziigo, Comwre- 
’ruis, Paul Jovius and Julius C.esnr S«*n1i- 
gcr. By tlreir side stood Bernardino Te- 
Ic.siq, also a preacher of infidelity, like 
Pomponaazi and his school, honored by 
. the great, while Osarc Vanini and Gior- 
dano Bruno atoned lor a smaller measure 
of impiety at ilie stake; and Campanclla, 
who, as the opponent of Aristotle, and an 
independent thinker, prepared the revolu¬ 
tion that took place in the 17th century, 
languished in prison. TJiis spirit of in¬ 
quiry gave an impulse to mathematics 
and physics. B. Telesio, Giordano Bru¬ 
no and Tli. Cnmpauclla endeavored to 
deduce the phenomena of nature from 
general principle*. Hjcro. Cardan us uni¬ 
ted these s)»eeiilationH with iuatliematies. 
The great Galileo brought inatheinatics 
and natural philosophy into the closest 
connexion hy new oxjierinc-nts, and l>o- 
rame a model to all, esja cially to the tiut- 
■ nralists of his native eountry. In mathe¬ 
matics, Tartagha, Cardano* and Botnhel- 
li were distinguished for their lalmrs in 
algebra; Buenaventura Cavalieri pre|»ired 
the way for (the infinitesimal calculus : 
' Commandino lieenmn celebrated lor his 
laliors on Euclid’s Elements, and Marino 
Gheraldi explained Archimedes’ theory 
of hydraulics. Luca Valerio enlarged the 
limits of mechanics by his discoveries ; 
t’astelli produced a revolution in hydrau¬ 
lics ; Mauroiico opened the way in optics; 
Della Porta invented the camera obscura, 
mid made the first experiments in acroin- 
etry ; Grimaldi discovered refraction ; 
Mugini perfected the burning glass; 
Torricelli invented the barometer, and 
Riccioli made important celestial observ a- 
tions. Natural knowledge was amplified 
in all its brandies. As students of the 
human frame and nhatomists. Fracastou, 
Fallopio, Piccolomini, Aggiunti and Mal¬ 
pighi were celebrated. IJIyss. Aldrovaiuli 
travelled through Europe, to investigate 
the natural history of quadrupeds, biixls 
and insects, and established a botanical 
garden at Bologna. Similar gardens were 
laid out by the university of Padua, by 
Cosmo duke of Florence, utid, various 
privute persons. As liotanisfs, Mattioli, 
Fabio Coiouun, and the above-mentioned 
Malpighi, wrprt;* distinguished. The acad¬ 
emy of the Liucox labored in the cause of 
natural history from ltW5 to 1(340. The 
first professorship of chemistry was found¬ 
ed at Pisa, in 1(315. In physics and med¬ 
icine, tho men of most note arc Fallopio 
and his great scholar Fabriciu* ab Acqua- 
peudente (who led Harvey to the discovery 


of the circulation of tie blood), Borefli, 
Torricelli, Bellini, Mq(»ighi and Alpini. 

. Among the joints of this period, we find 
no great names after' the age of the 
scholastics. Histoiy xvjk cultivated with 
greater success. Historians and historical 
inquirers treated particularly of native 
history* Carlo Sigonio wrote a general 
history in Latin, Girolamo Briaui in Ital¬ 
ian, and, finally, Guicciardini in a classic 
style, in which his continuator, Adriani, is 
infenor to liim. Iu local history, Mac- 
chiavelli’s Histoiy of Florence was the 
earliest masterpiece of modem time. 
Davila, Bentivoglio, Bembo (botli for his’ 
History of Venice—a continuation of the 
work of Andrea Navagiero—and for his 
Jhtolani and Letters), Angelo di Cos- 
tanzo, Varcln, Paolo Sarpi, the cardinal 
Bentivoglio and others, aredikewiso cele¬ 
brated. Niunberless are the liistorical, 
geographical and topographical descrip¬ 
tions of single states, districts, cities, and 
even of monasteries, libraries and cabi¬ 
nets. Men like Paolo Giovio, Giambattis¬ 
ta Adriani and Vittorio S*iri were assidu¬ 
ous iu preserving the memory of the lite¬ 
rary services of their contemporaries and 
predecessors. Since the end of the 15th 
centuty, Venice had been die centre of 
diplomacy and politics. Much was writ¬ 
ten there on political subjects, as Sansovi¬ 
no’s work on Government, and Botero’s 
State Policy. ’Flic study of the Oriental 
languages was promoted by religious mo¬ 
tives. The Mnronites on mount Leb¬ 
anon were received into the Catholic 
communion. In order to render the 
union indissoluble, Gregory Xlfl erect¬ 
ed a Maronite college in Rome, and 
established tor its use an Arabic press. 
Hixtus V added salaries. This insti¬ 
tution transplanted Oriental literature to 
Rome, and carried thither a great number 
of manuscripts. George Amira (who 
wrote tho first Syriac grammar of conse¬ 
quence), Ferrari (who compiled the first 
Syriac dictionary), Gabriel Sicmita and 
Abraham Eechellciisis Were distinguished. 
From Roman presses issued the Arabic 
works of Ebn Shut, the geography of 
Sherif Edrisi, the Arabic commentary on 
Euclid. At Genoa an Arabic, and at Rome 
on Ethiopian Psalter had liecn previously 
printed. Giggeus published, at Miltui 
the first complete /ftnbic dictionary, ahd 
Maraccius, at Padua, the fimt edition of 
the Koran, illustrated by a commentary. 
Thus Italy was the seat of the study, not 
only of the Hebrew, but also of the other. 
Shcniitish languages. The study of tho 
aticients must have been increased to a 
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great degree, after the art of printing had 
multiplied thp rjpics of their works. 
Francesco Robertclli, iuKus Ciesar Srn- 
liger, Pietro Vittorio and Fulvio lJrsino 
deserve tlie nnm^ofphilologists. Others 
paid more attention to the information 
afforded by the ancients, and this study 
was facilitated by translations. # Monu¬ 
ments of antiquity were collected, exam¬ 
ined and explained with zeal. Mazzo- 
chio, and still more Andrea Fulvio, begin¬ 
ners, hideed, in the srienec, published an¬ 
cient Roman inscriptions uml, coins./’ Gi- 
acomo and -Otfafio ill Ptradfi made similar 
retKarches with greater success, and at 
length Fulvio Ursino illustrated this de¬ 
partment with treasures of erudition. Af¬ 
ter him, Francesco Augeloni and Giovan¬ 
ni Pietro Bellori, Filippo Buonarntti. Fi- 
hpj >o Partita and Leonardo Agostino ac¬ 
quired reputation. But, in eonsequenee 
of tilt* study of the ancients, classical per¬ 
fection of style became the aim of litera¬ 
ture. The historians distinguished in this 
respect have already lieen named. Of a 
similar character, in point of style, are 
Sperone Speroni (Dialoghi and Disrorsi), 
Annib.CarofLfiWfre Faniigliari, &c.),Cas- 
tiglione (if Curtegiam), Della Casa (II Ga~ 
latco and IjtHcre), Giovanlmttista Gelli 
( Diuloghi ), Franc. Benii (Discorsi and (\t- 
pricri), Pietro Aretino ( Ragionamcnti, Are.j, 
Nieolo Franco (Dialoghi Piaccvolissimi), 
the two jHjets Bernardo and Torquato 
Tasso (the former fi»r his Letters, the lat¬ 
ter for his Philosophical Essays and Dia- 
lopies); finally, Pietro Badoaro ( Oruzioni), 
Anierto Lollio (Ldtcre and Orazioni], 
Claudio Tolonunei and others. The ('ica- 
latc, as they were termed (academic prate ), 
pieces in ridicule of the academies, pub¬ 
lished after the foundation of the Crusea, 
in the last half of the. Kith century, are 
valuable principally in jioint of stjle. The 
early novelists found several imitators in 
this period; Bandello (q. v.l, Firenzuola, 
, Paraboseo, MassueCio, Saoailino dcgli 
Arienti, Luigi da Porto, Molza, Giovanni 
Brevio, Marco Cadainosto, G razz ini. Ant. 
Mariconda, Ortensio Ijando, Giov. Fran¬ 
cesco Straparola, Giambattista Giruldi, 
called Cintkio, to which are added the ro¬ 
mance writer Franc. Lorcdano and the 
original Ferrante Pallavicini'. Criticism 
began at last to erect its tribunals; but the 
principles on which it judged were vague 
and indefinite. This is proved by the 
contests resjieeting Tastso’s Jerusalem De¬ 
livered, Guarini’s Pastor Fido, by Tasso- 
ni’s attack on Petrarca, &c. There was 
_ no want, however, of theoretical works. 
By his excellent essay Della Valgar Lin- 


giia, Beinbo became the father of Italian 
criticism. Tiissino (Poetics) and Castel¬ 
lano are not vVitliout merit. Claudio To- 
lomniei wrote rules for modem poetry 
Sjierono Sjieroni, Dialogues on Rhetoric 
(Sansovino, Cavalcanti and others had al¬ 
ready preceded him); Benedetto Vnrchi,’ 
a Dialogue on the Tuscan and Florentine 
Language (on occasion of the contest be¬ 
tween paro and Castelvotro), and Eogliet- 
ta, On the Mauner of writing History. 

Sevndh Period.—From 1(150 to 1820. 
Hitherto, Italy had lieen the instmetress 
of Europe, hut, in the middle of the 17rti 
century, it began to sink from its literary 
eminence. The principal causes of this 
change were the restrictions on the free¬ 
dom of thought and of the press, which 
had been constantly increasing, ever since 
the reformation, and the decrease of 
wealth since Italy had lost the commerce 
of the world. The moral corruption, 
which became more ami more prevalent, 
had enervated the physical strength of the 
people, and deprived the mind of its vi<ii>r 
and energy. The long subjection to for¬ 
eign powers hail created a serv ile feeling. 
The nation was afflicted, from It £10 to 
174!*, by numerous wars, and at leuirth 
sunk into a lethargy and a stupid indiffer¬ 
ence to its own greatness Some popes, 
princes, and even private persons were, 
nevertheless, the active patrons of letters. 
At Florence, Sienna, llologna, Turin, Pisi, 
institutions were established, some at great 
expense, by Leopold do’ Medici, the count 
Marsigli Paz/i, &e., which promoted the 
cultivation of mathematics and natural 
science. Clement XI, Benedict XIII and 
XIV,delimit XIV,men of grout lenming 
ami enlightened views, together with the 
eardiiiulsToloniniei, Passiouci, Alliani (An¬ 
nibale and Alessandro) and Quirini, and, in 
later times, the cardinal Borgia, the learn¬ 
ed Venetian Nani, and the noble prince of 
Torreniuzza, rendered the greatest ser- ; 
vices, 'fhe reign of Maria Theresa and 
Leopold was favorable to Lombardy and 
Florence. But none of the. sciences, ex¬ 
cept the mathematical and physical, made 
’much progress. After Mucl\iavelli, poll-' 
tics laid no general writer of impor¬ 
tance : only single departments of the 
subject, far removed from danger of col¬ 
lision with tlie doctrines, of the church, 
were treuted with spirit by Beecaria and 
Filungieri. Philosophy continued sciio-’ 
lastie : Italy neither invented any new 
system, nor gave admission to the systems 
of foreign countries. Theology gained 
not u single thinker. ‘Though highly 
esteemed in liis native country, tlie dog- 
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matic system of Berti was of little value. - 
■ The works of Ughelli apd Lucenlros, en¬ 
titled Italia Sacra, evince the industry of 
the cothpilcrs; as do Gal land’s Library of 
tlie' Fathers of the Church, and Mansi’s 
Collection of Councils. Biunehiui’s fmg- 
mcnts of ( oId Latin tnuislatious, and De’ 

• Ho&si’s various readings of the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, aw valuable; 

’ but scriptural criticism and exegesis have 
produced nothing in Italy important for 
lbrejgn conntries. The authority of the 
Vulgate is still unimpaired, and the trans¬ 
lation of the Florentine Arrtohio Martini, 
celebrated for its pure style, was made 
from if. But fur the study of the Asiatic 
languages and literature, the missionary 
zeal has had the most licncfioial results. 
The Teamed J. 8. Assomnnui published 
rich extracts from Oriental manuscripts. 
The Propaganda formed excellent Orien¬ 
tal scholars, and published several Asiatic 
alphabets and grammars. As regards the 
■ critical study and illustration of the an¬ 
cient classics, the Italians have remained 
behind other countries. The most 01111 - 
1 nont scholars in the department of Latin 
literature an* Volpi,Targa; Famolato, and, 
as a lexicognipher, Forrellini; in that of 
the Greek, Ma/.oechi and Mnrelli. Much 
more was done lhr imcstigafing, copying, 
descrihing and illustrating antiquities, es¬ 
pecially after Wmckelmami had taught the 
Italians to examine them, not only in a 
historical and antiquarian point of view, 
but also as works of art. This study led 
likewise to the investigation of the primi¬ 
tive languages of Italy, especially the 
Etruscan. (Jori, Maffei, Lami, Pnssen, 
ojK-ned the way for Liuiz.i. Polite litera¬ 
ture, particularly elegant prose, of which 
alone we hero speak, continued to decline, 
till an effort was made, idler the time of 
Voltaire, to imitate the. French. Tims 
Algarotti wrote Dialogues on < Jptics ele¬ 
gantly and perspicuously, hut superficially; 
Bctfmc.lli, Oil Inspiration in the Fine Arts, 
with much spirit; Becrarin, On Crimes 
and Punishments; Filangieri, On Legisla¬ 
tion, with dignity and simplicity; Gasparn 
Gozz.i, Dialogues, in a pure and agreeable 
style. I 11 history' and its auxiliary sci¬ 
ences, little wis done in this period. Giun- 
nonc was eminent in loeal, Dcnina in 
/ general history. As an investigator and 

* collector of* historical materials, Muratori 
acquired a Lasting reputation: Mallei also 
should he honorably mentioned. Mtiuui 
labored for the illustration of seals, und of 
genealogy. Still less was done l'or geog- 
*raj»hy. The most celebmted geographer 
ol' Iwly is the Minorite Viiieeiilio (Joro- 


nelli, who established^ a cosmogfapHical 
academy at Venice, and whose loss (1718) 
has never been supplied. Even among ’ 
travellers, there are but jfew prominent. * 
Something was done j»y Martini,, who 

S illied through Cyprus, Syria aiid Pal- 
tine; by Sestini, who travelled through 
Sicily $ud Turkey; Griselini, who travel¬ 
led through Inner Austria and Hungary; 
anil Acerbic who travelled in the North.. 
No jurist, except Bccearia and Filangieri, 
effected any thing of importance. "But 
the works which uppearetl in the mathe¬ 
matical, physical and medical sciences still > 
form the Isiast of Italian literature. Frisi 
and Girolamo Mazzucchelli were great, 
masters in mechanics, hydrostatics and 
hydraulics; BoscoviCli and Mascheroni'in 
the higher analysis and geometiy. In 
meiisuration, Lorgna, Fontana, Ougnoli, 
Rutfiui and CaSella are respected names' 
even in our day. Manfredo Scttala made 
a celebrated burning-glass; Cassino en¬ 
larged tin* bounds of astronomy by great 
discoveries; Campuui was distinguished 
for pnqiarins optical glasses; Torelli ex¬ 
plained the elements of iH'rsjiectivc with 
geometrical strictness; Zanotti preset 1 ted 1 
tlic world with valuable cekofial observa¬ 
tions ; mid Piaz/.i acquired renown as the 
discoverer Of Ceres. Physics, for the 
promotion of which several institutions 
were active in various places, made the 
greatest progress. Marsiglio Lamlriani, 
Felice Fontano, Toaldo, Til'crio C’avallo, 
Giovanni and others enriched it by impor¬ 
tant discoveries. Botany was advanced 
by Malpighi, Giovanni Seb. Franchi, Mi- 
ciieli, Giuseppe Ginanni, Vitaliano Do¬ 
nat i, &c.- The Italians were successful in 
the use of the microscope. With its as¬ 
sistance, Redi (who wrote classical works 
on natural history), Valisneri, Felice Fon¬ 
tana, Lazzaro Spallanzani, made a great 
number ofobservution«. With all the lovers 
of natural science und of chemistry, Volta 
is an honored name. In the study of the 
natural history of man and of anatomy,. 
Gagliardi, Malpighi, Paolo Manfredi, and, 
alter them, Valsalva, Santorini, Fantoni 
and Morgagni were distinguished. Prac- , 
deal medicine likewise was not neglected. 
Franc. Torti taught the use of Peruvian 
bark ; • Rautniaz.hu trod in Sydenham’s 
footsteps in pathology and therapeutics; 
Bore.lli, ( Bagiivi (whofollowed Hippocrates, 
however, in practice), Gugliehnini, Bellini 
ami Michelotti made Italy the birthplace 
of the latroiiiathemalieal school in medi¬ 
cine. * In literary history, the labors of 
('reseiiribeni, Uuudrjo Fontauini, A. Zeno, 
Mazzucchelli Faluxmi, Tiraboschi, Conii- 
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am and others (of Jfctteftga, for example, for. as in other countries. Gr. Castiglioni’s 
the histtiry of the operalare highly valuable. explanation of the tfoins in thccubuiqt of 
Eighth Period.—Ration fjiitrnlurt of the Milan have found an impartial critic in 
• prtstni Day, 1820. Of late years, the Fralm of Petersburg; and RampoldPs 
literature of Ital\jis not to he compared,. Annali Mvstdmanni (Milan, 1823,'5 vote. 1 ) 
either in extent or in profoundness, with display a judicious and critical uScof Ori- 
the literature of die neighboring coin* ental sources. Much has been done for the 
tries. Tho indolence whiclj springs from diffusion of the know ledge of the Arnicni- 
& too favorable climate, the restraints an language by the publications of tiro 
arising from the political state of the coun- Metoeburists of St. Lazzaro, in the vicinity . 
try and the condition of the book trade, of Venice; and lather Auger, the Ve- 
whicltyiu several ports of the jieuiusiUa, is notion editor of Moses of Fhorem\ hud . 
(uider great restrictions, oppose' serious the discoverer of an ancient Armenian, 
•obstacles tA the free interchange of ideas, translation of Philo (Veil., 1822), is said to , 
The' infringements hi one city on the 1>e distinguished for knowledge of the lan- ’ 
copyrights of otliers increase these difli- gunge. Europe acknowledges ingoln 
culties. The universities of Pavia and Maio’s merits in increasing the meai# of , 
Padua still maintain their hereditary rep- ncquirmg a knowledge of ancient classical 
unit ion, and augment it by a zealous culti- literature. The discovery of the frag- 
vatmti of the .natural sciences ; Pisa may monts of Cicero De Republica ,and of so mo- 
stand next to them; Sienna and Perugia ny other remnants of a classic age (though 
Jiave made less effort to desen e die notice the complete Frontv did not correspond to 
of foreign countries, and the universities its liune and the general expectation), ghc 
of Rome, Naples and Turin are of a lim- Maio lasting claims to the gratitude of 
ited diameter. With these universities, keholnrs. Main's success induced pro¬ 
to which, in Lombardy, gymnasia and de- lessor Peyron, at Turin, to make similar 
meutary schools afford suitable preparu- searches into the treasures of the public 
tion, a number of academies are appro- library intrusted to him, and Ins sagacity 
priated to every department of science was not altogether fruitless. Mu/zue- 
amlait, though they are nor all so active ehdli of Milan contributed to tic 1 evten- 
as the Lombardo-Venetian Institution at 'sion of uneienr literature by the Johamuk 
Milan, whidi has published several vul- of Corippus (.Milan, 1820), and Rossini by " 
uahle volumes of memoirs. Names like the publication of E<idciniis,fmm Hcrciiia- 
Oriani, Carliui, Breislak, Coufigliadii, liean mainiserijHs Ciauipi, after his return 
ftmnatelli, aiv tiie liest pledges of its devo- from Warsaw to Italy, Mauzi, Amaii, 
tion to the exact sciences. After it, tho Nihby, are .imong tliose whb have ran- 
academy at Turin (Memorie ddla if. tiered service to classical literature by val- 
Amd. idle Scienze di Torino, vol. xxx, uahle commentaries. The count fppohtt 
182(5). and the scientific society of Mode- PiiMcmonti’s translation of the Odyssey 
na (Memorie ddla Sorield Ital. ddle Sri - (Verona, 1822, ‘l vols.), the odes of Pin- 
tnze resultnle. in Modem, t. 10), deserve dar, by Mezzanotte (Pisa, 181!! and 1820, 
honorable mention. Foreign countries 2\ois.), and the isthmian odes [Lc Odi 
rarely hearany thiug coiiceniing tie sci- lslmiehe di Pindaro, tnuluzione di Gin* 
eutific bodies of Naples. The flercula- liorglti, Pisa, 1822), by Rorghi, Mtui- 
‘ iiean academy at present pays, for the most riiii’s lliiul, in stanzas (Flor., 1824), can 
, part, with premises, and the sessions of mu- satisfy tliose only who do not exact a . 
ny other academies art: more ceremonies, strict fidelity of translation. Among the, 
The Crusca and the Accad. dt' GeorgoJUi at translations from modern huiguuges into 
Florence, with tho Accad. Archeologira at the Italian, am the works of sir Walter 
Rome, alone sustain their place in the mem- Hcott and Byron. Klopstock’s Messiah < 
ory of foreign countries. Among the jien- was translated by Andrea Maffui. Bossi’s , 
oiUeals, the fiihliolcca Ilaliana is a work of Storia <PItalia antica e modenia (Milan) 
merit, and exerts a decisive influence |>y dwells very long on ancient times, aim 
means of sagacious criticisms; but it has shows frequent traces of French influence. 
Iieeu often oisfigured by injustice' and There still appear historical works; which , 
harshness, especially»when under Aoerbi’s are better received by foreigners than by. 
guidance. Bruguatelli and Configliae- the country to which they belong ; as‘tlift, ' 
<-hi’s Giorardr di Fisica , Chimka, Storia abive-meutioned Fairuglie aleltri Italians 
naturdt.,M(du ina ed Arti, is die periodical of the count Pompeo Littu (Milan, since!', 
most deserving U»e notice of foreign conn- 1820); the Storia di Milano, by Rosmiui; ' 
tries. The study of the Oriental lull- the Codice diplomat ko Colombo Americano ‘ 
guages, in Italy, is not so much advanced (Genoa, 1823); Scum’s Prosp. della Sto~ 
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r>a letter. dcUa Sir-ilia, and, S|Hrtonio’s ex¬ 
cellent Ntoriu Icltit. della lamina (Cenou, 
' ( I8*21); Bond’s Elogi, anil A fib’s I'ilu di 
Pimuigi Farnese , though thr lust belongs 
lotliis more favorite department of biog¬ 
raphy, for which inatorials may lie found 
in Pelli’s Memorir per la Vila di J)an/e 
(Florence,1822) j Nelli’s Inline Commcrrio 
laiUmno dilluldcoGalilei (Florence, 17!Ki, 
hut not published till 1820), and contri¬ 
butions in the Hiograjia Cnmanesr, l»y 
Lancetti, and in the Italian edition of the 
‘ Hiogrq/ia Univirsale (Venice, JVlissiuglia). 
Otic ho|»e, however, notwithstanding such 
are the signs of the times, remains to the 
friend of Italian literature, that the nbun- 
' dance of monuments of former tunes in 
this land will always presorto nine histor¬ 
ical recollections. The explanation of the 
pre-ent give* mi opportunity to recur to 
tiie past, and to animate its dim recollec¬ 
tions by then connexion with tangible re¬ 
alities. Ilnyy interesting, for example, is 
the history of die cathedral of Milan ! 
But Italy's associations are not limited to 
t'hristian times. L'lltiliti nranti it. Du mi- 
aio dv' Itumnni, by Mn ali (new ed. Livor¬ 
no; 18*21, folio), indicates the point to 
yyhicli the impurcr may ascend. Imiv 
ligations connected with ancient niouu- 
menis cannot he yvanfing in a country 
xyhere so much remains to he explored, 
luglorami's Monumenti Etrasrhi o di 
Etruxrn ,Yomi ,the ilhiMrations of the editoi 
of the (laliriu di Firenze, so tin as they 
iclate to ancient monuments ; the Me- 
oioiis of the arelueological academy of 
It omc, and the lure xyorks of the Itouihou 
academy, are among the phenomena pot 
to he overlooked in foreign commies; and 
the essays ot Nihbx, Fen, Borghesu Lama, 
I 'attaneo and Brocchi liuito solidity yvitli 
perspicuity ami a comprehensive Miney. 
But lioyv little the proper mode of treating 
this depaitmeiit is understood, mtiy he 
-eeil troiu Vermiglioh’s Jjezioni cleimnla- 
rie di . Irrheologia (Verona, 1822, *2 vols.), 
yy liicli an’as useless to foreign countries 
.is J jiihu’s investigations on Roman inscrip¬ 
tions, which eitliei treat of what is yvell 
knoyvti, o” explain obscurely whatever 
they giyc of new. The TtarroUa di ,‘lnti- 
ehitit (ireehe e Humane ad l T sa drgli . Irtisti , 
din, edInrixr ila (Hu. iiignoli, is not without 
merit, 'flic activity ol the trade in works 
of art in Italy promotes also the publica¬ 
tion of views of the monuments of the 
middle ages (for-example, the Jilonumenti 
k sepolr.rali di Tosteana, the liarrolia degli 
migliari Fnbbriche, Monumrnti id .‘InHeliita 
• di >.Milano ; the Fabbrirlie di I ’< nezia, 
Franchioni, Cisa di <»rcsy, Piola, Vcntii- 
' '' VOL. vii. 11 
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roli, Btmati), for ex[9laiuing which asso¬ 
ciations of men of talent have been form¬ 
ed. Almost jverv hook of travels by an. 
Italian, presents inntiirigs intb the: remains. 
of uuti(|uify ; and Jktfoiii, who first kin¬ 
dled the enthusiasm of the succeeding 
travellers lor investigating the remains of 
Egyptian u(t, only followed the Uiste of his 
country. Della C.ella, the naturalist Bmr- 
ehijone of the most intelligent of the late. 
writers of Italy, the learned writer on 
niftnisHiatics Sestini, anil Comillo Bpr- 
ghesc, prove this position. Jt is not, 
hoyvever, so much the custom hi Italy 
to embellish travels with engravings as it ^ 
is in France and England. Even the de¬ 
scriptions of cities, of yyliich new ouesan; 
ever in demand, are without this embel¬ 
lishment, and return their old defects. 
Italy is more independent in the exact ' 
sciences than in its literature, properly so 
called, particularly in the physical depart¬ 
ment, uud, by its mathematicians, ustroft- , 
omers, naturalists, litis acquired a reputa¬ 
tion, to which it lias lieen less true in the 
line arts, yvitli the exception of the plastic 
arts. Wh'Te men like Sangro, Flauti, 
Borgnis, Brunaeei, Lotteri, Bordoni. cm- . 
ploy themselves in geomctiyand its appli- 
eation to geodesy and mechanics: wheic 
astronomers like Plana, Bramhilla, 1 nglii- 
nimi, Oriani, Carlini, Piuz/i, ('acriatorc, 
J)e Cesaris, am engaged in observatories 
like those at Naples, at Palermo, at Milan, 
Turin, Bologna, Florence, Rome.—the sci- , 
cnees must make a rapid progress. The 
('orrt xpondanct aslronamique of baron 
Zaeli (see Zach) afforded tin* Italian schol¬ 
ia s an opportunity to make their discove¬ 
ries and researches known to the rest of 
Europe. Zach, vvlio lived in (ienoa till 
18*27, promoted thence the diffusion of 
use lid knowledge connected with his 
science, by an. Vmanaccu Genocene. Ihi- 
hiippily, a part of the strict mathematical 
investigations is buried in the tmusagtions 
of literary societies ; lor example, in the 
Transactions of tin’ loyal academy of 
sciences at Naph s ; in the Transactions 
of the Pontoniue society (Naples, 1819); 
m the Memoirs of the Lombardo-Vcne- 
turn institute ; in the Reports of the sci- , 
cntitic.soeioty at Modena; in the Bicerche ... 
gtamelrieh* ed idromtfriehcfatte nella Setuda 
drgf higegncri poniijici dVIcipir e Strode 
(Rome, 1820), wWh but too rarely |uuyt 
tile Alps. (iCodcSy, especially, is prose¬ 
cuted with groat ardor, and two trigouo- 
metrical measiuements, eounerteil with 
each other,have given satisfnctprv results. 
Eqtml zeal is manifested in the physical 
sciences, in wlucli names like Zamhoui 
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Brugfiutclli, Contigl&eehi, Bclliilgeri arid 
Hanconi'nnsyter lor the exactness of liuj 
•observations and roiTectnosj of the ealeu- 
. lations > The experiments on magnetism 
and electricity (ikfhaiolli) have excited a 
lively interest even in Italy, and Configli- 
acdii’s and Brugiintclli’sCiuiniaZr di Firira, 
Chimica, Sloriu JSfcturale, Medicina ed Jtrli , 
which is published very regularly, gives 
tiie best ueeouut of their variety and thor¬ 
oughness. Even the Opuscoli srientifici 
di Jlojogna are almost exclusively devoted 
to tlie natural sciences in the widest com¬ 
prehension, and maintain an lionorahlo 
a panic. Tin* geological olismutions id' 
• the count Alurzari IVncati, who thought 
niruself aide to refute by ocular evidence 
the Wernerian theory of the formation 
of the earth,’bate attracted much at- 

* teution. Among the geologists of Italy 
uiu-t he niciiLinncikthc talented and learn¬ 
ed Broeehi 'who died in 1^27, in Egypt), 
the author of tite ('onchyltologia subap- 
tn/rimi, and who, 113 his interesting essays, 
did inueli towards uie'mtsing the populnr- 
itj of the Bill. Pul. Renier, Counaiii. 
Monticelii and Govelit (Prodrouu 1 dt tin 

' Miiurtddgia Vrsuviann ) keep up the in¬ 
terest in these .-.iodic;,. Patronised lit 
government, the physical sciences hate 
received the most extensive application to 
.agriculture and technology, it Inch hate 
made respectable progress, at least in I p- 
jHir Italy. New branches of industry, as 
. well as new kinds of plants p-iee from 
China, and grain from .Mongolia), hate 
. been introduced; anil the best mode of 
rearing si lk-tvon us, man lilac turn ig wine, 
and managing bees, has been made the 
object of public investigation, and tlie re¬ 
sults have lieen very favorable. 'I'lie ln- 
ttors of the Accni. de' Ueorgajili. at Flor¬ 
ence, lmve contributed much to the pro- 

• motion of agriculture. Botany cannot 1^- 
slighted in the Garden of F.uropi. Sniffs 
tUementi di liotanira , afford foreign coun¬ 
tries nothing new, but the works of Se¬ 
bastian!, of Maun, of Brignoli, Morieand, 
Teuore, of the supenuieudeuts of the gar¬ 
dens ■’at Pisa, Rome, Naples, .Palermo, 
etince the interest which is taken in this 
de|Mirt)neiit ;,aud tlie Pomona in Rilieva 
of Pi/zagalli, and Degaspari and Berga- 
masehi’s Ossercuz. Micologiche^vvmic the 
zeal of their authors. The investigation 
«f the higher economy of imnire has r«-- 

■ eeived valuable contributions from Brunu- 
telli, Coutigliocehi, from Angelini, Me- 
taxa, tlie deserilier of the. Proteus an g ui- 
, neus, .RuiizHni, Petagna, I,annulti and (Ja- 
.volini j awl the structure of the human 
1 body won illustrated by Palletta, Mascag- 


i\a and others. The medical literature of 
Germany 1ms attracted much attention, 
and several of tin* most distinguished 
German writers in this department lmve 
obtained successful translators and editors, 
especially for the use of the lcctim*rs in 
Pav u% Padua and Bologna. Many of the * 
German works in the department of met¬ 
aphysics have been also translated, al¬ 
though the French, like Destutt do Tracy, 
accorded mon* with the taste of tho Ital¬ 
ians. Besides Gioia, the aythor of the hit- 
ologia esposta, Tulin, the editor of a Sag- ’ 
gio di Fstelica , < Jen mini Shnotii, and some 
unsuccessful eominentatoi's upon Beeca- 
ria, the (\dlezione di ’ classiri Melafmci 
■ (I'at ia, If* 111 — 22 ) was, perha|)s, the best 
production in this department. I)e’ Snno- 1 
in has treated of uaturni law. Numerous • 
explanations and editions have appeared 
of the Austrian code, which is possessed . 
of legal authority in some of the states that 
speak hah,ill. It is worthy of mention, 
that Llorcutc's History of tlie Inquisition, 
and Swiuondi's History of the Italian Re¬ 
publics of the .Middle Ages, may he ticely 
sold in the Italian states, while they me 
strictly prohibited by the neighl Miring slates. 

Italian Poiiry. Italian poetry sprang 
from tlie Provencal, which tt.is the first 
to Huuri-h 111 Europe on the revival of , 
eivilizaiion, and tthieli was also commu¬ 
nicated to Italy. I mil the Pith century, 
tie find ill Italy on'y the poetry of rhit.il- 
i.v by the Provencals and Tioutiadoiirs. 
These wand' ring hards, intelligible to the 
Italians, and particularly'to the Lombards, 
by the affinity of their sister language, 
traversed Italy,and were welcome guests 
at the courts, especially of the nobles of 
Lombardy, if a tune when poetry was 
considered as indispensable at leasts. An 
instance of the estimation in which Trou- • 
hadoiirs (q. \.) were held, as the chief or¬ 
naments of a princely court, is found ill 
the visit of Raimojido Berlinghieri, count 
of Barcelona and Provence, to Frederic 
Barbarossa, the German emperor, at Tu¬ 
rin, in 1 I(i2, attended by a train of Pro¬ 
vencal poets. Tlie emperor was so de¬ 
lighted with Iheir gtn/a ricncia t that he not 
only made munificent presents to the 
minstrels, hut also composed a madrigal 
in their language himself At the court 
of Azzc^YlI of Erne, at I'Vrriifn (I21.» to 
12(14), some distinguished Provencals— 
Ramlialdo di Vacheims, Raiinondo d’Ar- 
t'*h, Amerieo di Reguiluiu—resided, and 
sang the praises of his daughters, Con--* 
stanza awl Beatrice. Here ulso flourished ’ 
Afaest.ro Ferrari, 11 native of that city, 
who, us well os many either Italians (Al- 
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' herto Quagljo, l’ercivalle Doria, Alberto 
' <!<•’ Murchesi Mulaspinn, &c.), sang in the 
Provencal language. No one acquirer! so 
gr<ait n reputation as Sordcllo of Mantua, 
who visited Provence fur the purpose of 
mukiug himself familiar with the lan¬ 
guage uml j>oetry of the country.. Only 
a lew fragments of these Italian Trouba¬ 
dours are extant; but the first attempts to 
compose in the Italian language are not 
to tie looker! for in Lombardy, where the 
vicinity to Provence did not allow a taste 
for native poetry to spring up. Besides, 
the Italian of Lombardy was the least 
agreeable to the ear. The Genoese and 
Venetians were too mueli oeeupied with 
" commerce ; the Florentines, disi urinal by 
domestic, factious, were ignorant of the 
spit it of chi', airy, and the popes were ab-> 
sorbed in theology and the canon law, 
mid strangers to the spirit of poetry, hi 
Sicily only could Italian poetry develope 
itsdij because the Sicilians, always a po¬ 
etical people, s{>oke a dialect sufficiently 
soft to afford the menus of graceful verse. 
Neither commerce nor scholastic disputes 
occupied their thoughts and their beauti¬ 
ful climate invited them to repose, mid to 
fill the moments of leisure w itli poetry. 
They could not draw'the poets of Prov¬ 
ence to their country so easily ns tie- 
Lombards, nor could dew themselves so 
easily visit that country of love and poe- 
tty; but enough of the Prmemyil songs 
reached them, to awaken them to similar 
attempts in tlieir own language. They 
had ulso a court rich in every knightly 
and noble accomplishment. Frederic II, 
the German emperor, resided, for a time, 
in Palermo (from 1108 to 121 * 2 ) —lie who 
crowned a poet with his own hand, to 
whose court, as the old novelist relates, 
thronged Troubadours, musicians, ora¬ 
tors, urtists, champions, and all jicrsniis of 
any kind of skill, from all countries, be¬ 
cause of his munificence and his cour¬ 
tesy, whose noble character is praised 
_ by "Dante: hut, not satisfied with hearing 
the ■verses of others, Frederic and his 
court composed poetty themselves, and 

S (reduction:- of his, of his natural sou 
'Inzo, und his celebrated chancellor, Pie¬ 
tro delle Vigne, are still extant. One of 
■ the most distinguished Sicilian jioets of 
that thne \yas Ciullo d’Alcamo, of whom 
Wo possess u song entirely Provencal in 
form uud character. We have also die 
names and fragments of Jacopo da Lcn- 
tino, Huniamed il Notajo , of Guido, and 
Odilo delle Colonne, ltanieri, Ruggieri and 
Inghilfredi of Pulermo, of Arrigo Testa, 
Stefimo, prothonotary of Messina, and 
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Monna Nina, who come down to the pe¬ 
riod of Dante, and wore the 1 cause that ' 
every thing composed in Italian was then 
callfd Sicilian. A flee the year, 1300, 
Sibily gave no farther models to Italy; but 
the real founders of Italian poetry appear 
iu Bologna, Florence, and other cities of 
Tiwcuny. The oldest known to us is, 
jierhups, Folcacchicro de’ Folcacchieri, but 
the most important is Guido Gruiuicelli of ' 
Bologna. A number of poets appeared ’ 
iu Tuscany, whose names ('rascimbeni 
enumerates, and of whom he gives speci¬ 
mens. Iu the 13th century,, Guittone 
d’Arezzo (author of a book of poems and - 
40 listters, interspersed with verses),’Bru- ’ 
netto Lutiui, (author of two poetical • 
works —11 Ttsoretto and 11 Pataffio), Guido 
Cavalcanti (author of a celebrated canzone 
und other poems), Ugftlino Ubaldini 
(author of an excellent idyl in the form 
of irregular canzoni), and Dante of M&ja- * 
no (author of n book of poems), deserve 
mention; but we find hardly a poet of 
eminence in the other provinces. By the 
side of the amatory poets Jacopone da 
Totli stands alone as a sacred poet. The 
forms of the early Italian t*oetry are bor-. 
rowed from Aniaud Daniel, and other 
Prov encals, and are, for the most part, die 
same which, in a more perfect state, char¬ 
acterize the later Itaihm poetty, viz. cat'- - 
=o/it, sonnet^ ballads, and sestint. Witn 
the Sicilians, w>e already find the otlarc 
also. ■ Its character is, even at this early 
period, decidedly marked. Its ruling ■ 
spirit is love—an idealizing love, to which 
die spirit of Christianity contributed the 
tendency to adore, and attribute perfection 
to the lieloved object. Whether the new 
character which apjiears iu all the pro¬ 
ductions of diis lime hud its origin, as 
some maintain, in the spirit of Christiani- -, 
ty, or only in certain feelings which sprang 
up at this time, and naturally connected * 
themselves with Christianity, at least in ! 
appearance, we shall not here venture tq 
decide, and refer the reader to die article 
Chivalry. • It is certain that the modern ■ 
spirit is essentially different from the an- ■ 
cient, (See Classical.) After this prepar¬ 
atory period of Italian poetty was passed,., 
upjieared the great Florentine, Dante Ali : 
ghieri (boni*12(i5). lie left at once the trod- ' 
den path, and stands^ without predecessor 
or follower among all die areat names’ 
W'liieh ornament Italy. We do not speak ' 
of the form of his Divina Commedia , 
which, from its nature* could not but be 
unique, but of the peculiarity of his ge¬ 
nius ; but ('ven liis great poem, in which, 
us he says, heaven and earth assisted, and 
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which cost the poet hie study of years, is 
r.oiuu*ct«d with love, his Beatrice being 
his guide in the highest spheres of hem - 
cn; and. we slidirfd greatly .misconceive 
the [HM't and his *||e, if we should stip- 
|hvsc that this circumstance was merely 
intended to commemorate his early pas- 
siou. The spirit of the age unavoidably 
led him to exliihit love as the great mover 
of the human soul. (See Dante.) As 
Ihmte’s production is important in the 
history' of the human mind and the prog¬ 
ress of civilization, it is of equal import¬ 
ance ju the history of Indian literature. 
Dante made the Italian dialect the lawful 
currency’ of literature. Ihs intention to 

• write his poem in Latin hexameters suffi¬ 
ciently shows in vv hut a slate he found 
the Italian language ; iiovv little the light 

' play of graceful rhymes had developed it 
for his grear object. Hence his apology 
for attempting so serious a subject in the 
lingua vulgar*. The enthusiasm for 
Dante’s poem was so great, - that in 
Florence, Bologna and Pisa, professor¬ 
ships wen* early established for the ex¬ 
planation of lus Commedia. Ill Florence, 
Boccaccio was the first who tilled this 
choir. Of the commentators we shall 
mention. Insides the later Landmo, only 
Dante’s own sons, Pietro and Jacopo,.with 
Benveuujto of Imoln and Martino Paolo 
Nidubealo. The archbishop of Milan. 
Giovanni Visconti, appointed two theolo¬ 
gians, two philosophers, and two juris- 

• consults of Florence, to undertake jointly 
the interpretation of tin* theology, philoso¬ 
phy and jurisprudence of Dante. Be¬ 
sides Dante, there flourished several other 

f joets, among whom Cino da Pistoia 
q. v.) is the most distinguished, lie e\- 
■ celled in tender love poems, m which he 
celebrated Iuh mistress t^elvaggia, and was 
the precursor of lVtrarca, for whom lie 
also prepared the liuiguage. Cecco il’As- 
eoli, also a contemporary of Dante, 
wrote a didactic jiocm, in five I took*, on 
physics, morals and religion, under the 
title Acerba (property Acerbo or Aren'o). 
Francesco da Bariierinn composed his 
Donumenti tFAmore, in which he treats of 
virtue and its rewards, in rude and irregu- 
lar verses, and his other jioein, Del 
Ueggimento e dt ’ f-oslund dllle Do mu, 
also a moral and didactic poem. Fazio 
degli IJberti wrote, at the same period, Ins 
Diitamondu — o system of astronomy and 
geography in verse, in which 1 limit* 
se,rved linn as a model. Without dwell¬ 
ing on the less important lyrical poets, 
Benucnio Salimheni, Bindo Botiichi, An- 
“101110 da Ferrara, Francesco degli Albiz/i, 
’S . 

L. 
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F*ortnurcio del Bene, a friend of Petmrca; 
we come immediately to the latter. (See 
Petmrca.) llis love did not, like Dahte’s, 
inspire the idea of one gnqit jhiciu, trent- 
t ing of all the acts and etlbrts of man, and 
his religious conceptions were still more 
strongly the ideal of love. His sonnets 
and ranzdnl an* very differently esteemed; 
but if they appear to many renders of our 
ngc frequently overstrained, and some¬ 
times devoid *ol‘ the spirit tnnl fullness of 
genuine [Kietry, to others they Are a mod¬ 
el of lyrical excellence; and his influence 
on the* language of Italian poetry has been 
very great, rendering it seller and more 
.flexible than Dante had left it. Petmrca 
was an excellent scholar, and well ac¬ 
quainted .with Roman elegance, and lie 
elevated his language-to the greatest puri¬ 
ty, lieauty and melody. His followers 
are innumerable. Among them, in the 
14th century, are the two Buonac- 
corri da Montemagno, and Franco Snc- 
clielti, the writer of nnvrlle. The glory 
which Petmrca had acquired in a species 
of' poetry easy in itself, and so consonant 
with flit* taste which Ins nation has pre¬ 
served even to the present time, and to 
flic spit it of the age, was too enpeing; 
but the Petrarehists forgot that it' is the 
spirit of their imuster which "aim'd him 
his tame, and not merely the harmonious 
sound of lus mu-ical rhymes; and they 
poured forth iuuinucruhle (meins, a com¬ 
parison of which with those of lVtrarca 
could only nose him still higher. Petrar- 
ca not only wrote lyrical poems, but, ui 
lus rnpitoli, nr triumphs, approaches tin* 
didactic. He composed also Latin (meins, 
eclogues, and an epic, Afrit a. celebrating 
his favorite hero,. Scipio, the. latter of 
which obtained him the poetic laurel, in 
tin* capitol, in Rome, and which—so easily 
do great poets mistake their own merits— 
he himself valued most, whilst he con¬ 
sidered his lyrical poems of little value, 
and in his old age wished that In* hud nof 
written them. Not less (unions than IV- 
trurea is his friend Boccaccio. (See the 
article Hocrarrio for nil account of his 
great service in the formation of Italian 
prose.) The satirical sonnets of Pucci, 
the didactic essay on agriculture by the 
Bolognese Pagauiun* Botiafede, and the , 
Four Kingdoftis of Love,Sutaji, Vice and, 
Virtue, by his countryman Federigo Frez- 
zi, under tin* title (^uadriregnu, an unsuc¬ 
cessful imitation ot Dante, belong also to 
this period. In the J5tli century, (Jiusto 
de’ t’onti first meets us--an imitator of 
lVtrarca. In his sonnets he celebrate* the 
beautiful bund of his mistress, on which 
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account the whole collection is called La 
BtUaMano. About I413, thf burlier Bur- 
chiello, at Florence, acquired no little 
. reputation hy his pecuHar, hut, for us, un¬ 
intelligible sonnets. The attempt of the 
painter and architect, Leon Battista Alherti 
, (somc.whut later, tuider' Oosrtio de’ Medi¬ 
ci), to oom|)ose hexamefersand pentame¬ 
ters in Italian, is worthy of mention. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, after the death of Ins’ 
grandfather (14G4), the Pericles of the 
Florentine republic, was inspired hy his 
passion for Lucrctiu Dorinti, a noble Flo¬ 
rentine lady, to imitate Petrarca; yet lie 
did ‘ it with iiidej»eudonco. lie was the 
pupil of the Platonist Marsigho Ficino. 
.Besides sonnets and ranzoni , we huvt* 
cajritoli, stanzr , trrzine, and cartiital sprigs, 
by him. His Symposium , or the Drinkers 
(llroni), a sportive imitation of Dante, 
describes three journeys into a wme cellar. 

‘ The most distinguished of the conteinpo- 
. nuieous poets was \ngelo Amhrogiui, 
called Poliziano, from the small village 
Montepiileiiuio, who is celebrated also us 
a scholar and pliilo-oplicr. Besides a 
dramatic poem, Orfeo, there is a frag¬ 
ment hy liim, in hcmitifuj stiui/a-, in 
praise of Julian of Medici, on occa-ion 
of a tournament, exhibited hy the broth¬ 
ers, at Florence. V friend of his was the 
graceful amatory poet Girolamo Benivj- 
, cm. Of die three brothers Pulei, Ber¬ 
nardo wnife two elegies, a poem on the 
passion of C'hrist, and was the first who 
'tmuslated the eclogues of Virgil into Ital¬ 
ian. Luca was tin* author of the Heroi- 
des, a poem in ottuve rime, in which lie 
celebrated, earlier, hut not less lieautifully 
than Poliziano. a tournament of Lorenzo 
of Medici, a pastoral, also in ollaiv rime, 
entitled Driadeo (Tslmore, anil an epic 
{Miein of chivalry, f'irijJ'o Calmneu , which 
. in itself is of little value, and was left i*i- 
, complete. (Bernardo Guunhullan timshed 
it after the deatli of the poet), hut which 
is remarkable as the commencement of 
those ironical and serious poeius of rhiv al¬ 
ly, which, with the decline Of chivalry 
and the poetry of the middle ages, became 
, natural, and, we might almost sin, neces¬ 
sary to the poetical spirit of the Italians. 
Lidgi, the most celebrated of the three, 

, ow»*s his lame not to the whinc-ieul son¬ 
nets ill which lie and'his friend, Matteo 
Franco, held each other up to the laugh¬ 
ter of Lorenzo aud hi" guests (cllcn in 
the most indecent language), nor to his 
Hera da Diromano, &i\, lint to his ,1/or- 
gan/e Jl/aggiorc, by which lie heeame the 
predecessor of Ariosto, wlio, however, 
surpassed him as much as lie himself 

* M « ‘ • 
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(surpassed the first rifde attempts of the 
14tli and 15th centuries in this dejiarttnent, •" 
ofwliieh tlie ftuovo (TJlntma, La Spagna 
JJistoriata, and La Jieuim Jincroya, arc 1 
the most known, 'life Membriano of , 
Francesco Cicco da Ferrara, which is not*' 
unworthy to stand by the side of tint ’ 
AJorpante, served to amuse the Gonzagq, ' 
at Mantua; but a more immediate phtle- 1 
ressor of Ariosto was Matteo Mafia Bo- 
iardo, author of the Orlando Innamaratn, 
which at first was not much relished hy 
the Italians, on account of its gravity, as 
they had already liecoine too* fund of 
irony in these epics of chivalry'; so much .. 
so, tiiat Uoiardo, -continued by Niceolo dr- 
gli Agostini, was entirely re-cast by r Doine- 
,niehi, and, at a later period, hy Berm. 
Contemporary with these epic poets were 
the satirist Bern. Bellicioui* and numlier- 
less Petnireliists, as Francesco Cei, Ga>- 
paro Visconti, Agostino Staeeoli d’Frbino, 
Siafuio iTAijuila, Antonio Tehaldeo, 
Bernardo AceoJti,a eelehruted iniprov visa- 
tore, who assumed the modest surname 
Jil’niro , a Neapolitan under the name of 
JVbtlumo , a Florentine, Cristoloro, under 
the name of L'.iltisaimo, frc. Antom.» 
Fregowr, sumauied Filenino, wrote a 
moral erotic poem. La ('erra Bianca, of 
moderate \aluc, with Selvt, and gay and 
nielunehuly capitoti. Gian Filoteo Aehil- 
hni descries to hi* mentioned, on account 
of his scientific-moral poems, Jl J'iriJario 
and Jl thlelr, and Cnmuzzano dal Vnisct- 
ti, for his poem on the art of war, entitled 
De Re MUitari. Distingiiishi*d as female 
poets of this century are Battista Monti- 
i'eltro, wile to Galeazzo Malaspina, her, 
niece C'onstunza, Bianeu of Kstc, Dami- 
gell.i Trivulzi, Cassandra Fedelc, and the 
two Isottas. Tlie Kith century, the pe¬ 
riod of Italian poetry, in which the princes., 
of Ball, and particularly the popes, extend¬ 
ed the most munificent patronage to poe¬ 
try and the arts, begins with the Orlando 
and other poems ol’ the admirable Arios¬ 
to. (q. v.) Giovanni Giorgio Trissino 
(q. v.) attempted, without success, the ■ 
serious epic. His work is dry and cold. 
Giovanni Kueceliui displays much tender¬ 
ness and feeling in his didactic poem Jj* 
•*?/»'. Luigi Alnmunni (q. v.), aulhor of a 
didactic puPm tin agriculture (La Coltiva- * 
zione), a romantic op^\ GinmeU Corlcse, add 
. h'ltrehide (a modern Iliad, on the whole a 
liiilureljlieloiigs rather to p«M*ts of the second 
rank. Sannazzaro distinguislied himself 
in his . Irradia , and in his ly ric poems, hy 
delicacy of feeling and beauty of expros- - 
moii. Be.rni (q. i.) liecame the creator of 
a new depuitment. Ajnougthe P-etrarch.*., 

. * • *4V 
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. ‘ ists of tliis* ago are Bumlto, Oastiglione 
and M 0 I 7 . 11 . Loilovico Domeiiiolii ^pub¬ 
lished, in 1550, the poems qr 50 noble In¬ 
dies. Among thwe was Vittoria Cnlnuna, 
i vfafe of Fernando oSAvalo, marquis of pos¬ 
ture. ^Respecting Arotino, equally' known 
for genius and licentiousness, set* Ardino.) 
Bernardo Tasso, in bis epic, and still man; 
in his lyric poems, appears as nu cvcf-llcnt 
.poet, but was surpassed |»y bis spn ToN 
quntoTasso. (See Tasso.) UliaiWdispjpy s 
' much grace m (ns .lyrics (madrigals and 
sonnets), but by owes bis fame to bis Pas¬ 
tor Fida. Oabriello Chiahrera was <1 istiu- 
» guished as a lync jmet. Jlc also wrote 
♦ several epic, poems and pastoral dramas. 
The learned father Bernardino Baldi pub¬ 
lished, besides sonnets and canzuni. a hun- 
-dred apologues in pros£. Attempts bad 
' already lieeu made m the Avsopic table 
by Cesare I’avest, under the name of 
Targa, and by (iiammuriu Venh/.otti, but 
with less success. Teolilo Folcngi, more 
know'll under the name nl'MHin (’orntjo, 
must la* mentioned as tin* imentor of 
macaronic poetry. As early us the second 
half of the Kith century, the corruption of 
taste had begun, and cniminmlly liicrea.— 

' ' od, so that the ITth century ptoduced 
but very few works which can Is* con¬ 
sidered a* e\ceptions. Wc should men¬ 
tion, however. Alaiitioiq. v.), who, as it 
wen', founded bis own sebool, from 
which proceeded Claudio Achillim, (Jiro- 
larno Pn-ti, < 'asoni and Antonio Brum, 

, who woie his most ardent admirer*. 
Alessandio Tasso m j* known as the au¬ 
thor of La Srrrhia Rajnia , a comic and 
, satiric epic. Fnuiec*co Bntcciolini, who 
had imitated Tasso, m Ins ('rare Runjuisla- 
lo, with no great success, hylic* Schtrnu 
drgli Dei,disputed with Tas-oni the honor 
of the invention of the mock-heroic, hut 
does not equal him m grace and ingenui¬ 
ty. Two later nioek-homic poems—// 
Mahntmtile Rarquislatn, by Lorenzo, Lippi^ 
and H Torrachiow Drsolato , by Paolo 
Mimieci—Jiuve no other merit than the 
purity of tlieir Tuvan language. The 
works of Carlo dc’ Dottori. Bartolommeo 
Boechuii, C.-suri Ciqiorali, tire not of di-- 
t.mruislieil m'cirit. Filicaiu’s lyrical poems 
glow with [mtrjotic feeling, and a noble 
elevation, which will alwuys fender him 
IHipiil.tr. Count Fulvio Tcsti was the 
Horace of Ins nktiou, nut his epic product 
tions wen* mere fragment*. The caustic 
, surin-s of the painter Salvator Rosa are 
not to 1*«* passed over ip faience, amidst 
jJ»e general barrenness of Italian poetry, 
about the middle of the 17th eonturv. 
The resideuce of Christina, queen of 
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Sweden, in Rome, and her predilection 
fiir the classic muse, served to I mulsh from 
the circle of poets, who asscmliled mound 
her, the Murinistic exaggeration, and to 
substitute for it u frigid correctness. Her 
conversion to the Catholic fiutli ulso at- i 
traded mon* attention to sacred poetry. 
*tliuu it had previously received in Itnly; 
but no poet of her cirt le merits particu- 
far notice., Deserving of mention is JNic- 
colo Fortcgucmi, nutlior of the Rirciar* 
dtttn, the last epic of chivalry. JNolh, 
whose songs and odes wore populai, 
translated Milton’s Paradise Lost, and was 
the first who made his countrymen ac¬ 
quainted with F.uglisli literatim’, whilst, 
at the same lime, the French taste began 
to pro tail, which oxeicised n decided in¬ 
fluence, particularly on die dramatic liter¬ 
atim- of Italy. Fewer candidates now 
appear on the Italian Parnassus. The, 
aiiiiatc Carlo lniioccn/io Ftiigoiii, among 
other poetical productions (mostly frigid 
occasional piece*), composed Minuets and 
uwzoni, of which the spotlite ones are 
praised. Then* is a successful transla¬ 
tion of the Psalm.* by .Mallei. The./'lf 
Rappnsentaliva (the lli*lrionic Art) is a 
didactic poem vvoithy of* mention, by 
Lodovtco Biccolioiii, who raised the 
ehanieter of the Italian theatre at Paris. 
Fnhiceseo Algaiotti, tin- companion of 
Frederic the (in-lit, belonging to the 
French school, in !us odes, jmm tic epistles 
and translation-, cxliihitpl the pleasing 
*-ase, hut, at iIh- paint- lime, the coldness 
of the French. itoheiti and Pignotli 
wrote F.sopic table* with originality and 
elegance. Twenty poets were united in 
tl.e composin 'hi of a comic poem, uiulei 
thu title litihilibi, litrloldino and Vara- 
stnuo. Luigi Sax ioIi sung of lute in the 
style of Anacreon. V* erotic and brio 
poet*, must he mentioned with him CJhe 
ranlo d«*’ Rossi and (iiovauui Fantoni, 
called, among tin* Arcadians (see Arcadia}, 
Lnbindo. A pleasing enthusiasm per , 
vades tin- jmetry of Ippolito Pmdeiiiouii; 
and, among the productions of his friend. 
Aurdib Bertola of Rimini, tins fiihlcit 
nuik flip highest. Clem. Bondi is pleas¬ 
ing, hilt without creative power, (ini- 
seppe Panni, who imitated Pope’s Rape 
of tin* Lock, displays true poetic eleva¬ 
tion and fine fooling. Onofrio Mciizoiii, 
who is not without jKietie originality, 
confined himself almost entirely to sucrtid 
|io,-ms. Alfieri was distinguished for his 
satires, lyric poems, his Etruria I endirain, 
and his dramatic compositions, transla¬ 
tion-. &c. (Sec Alfieri.) The ahhutc 
Giambattista Casti was (listing:uslicd for- 
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elegance, wit and Jiumor. His Jlninuili 
Parlanli, n mock-heroic }««an, is rich in 
'Satiric und humorousjttiiitts.' His Nawlk 
*. tialnnti arc often indecent. The late Vin¬ 
cenzo Monti in pronounced unanimously 
to have Ijwsii the greatest muons tlic recent 
poets of Italy. Resides his draniutic com¬ 
positions, liis most celebrated is lus 

Bassvifiliam, in which lie imitates Dante. 
Rut who can emuncrute tin* host wliicli 
now lays claim to the poetic laurel, par- 
'Uculariy since the souvenirs flourish in 
Italy also, and offer so fine a field for son¬ 
nets, of which there is hardly an educated 
Italian who has not composed some? 
'Die grave character which the tunes are 
' a^itming will perhaps put an end to these 
elegant trifle:-, whose abundance cannot 
lie considered favorable to an elevated 
tone, either in literature* or the tine arts. 
The souvenirs liave already declined in 
Germany, when- they originated. The 
latest epic alUiupl- have not heen success¬ 
ful. The Ilulitttir and S. Ihnvdttlo, by A. 
M. Ricci. Mow, by Robiola, the Moahitide, 
, by Frunclii di Pont, vvcic inferior to the 
specimens which have* appealed of Pa- 
lomba’s Mrdoro ('oronnto..' More intciest 
has lieen excited by the tragedies, the au¬ 
thors of which, however, arc rcstiaincd by 
their party view** of the romantic and clas¬ 
sical. Fubhri of Gcsciia, Marsii/i, tbe 
duke of Veiuhirnano, follow the cxaiiqfle 
of \lficri, respecting whose poetical Vy-- 
tem, sec the article .dljieii. I go Foscolo’s 
■Kiccinnln (Loudra, i. e. Turin, IH‘20) was 
intcfulcd to introduce a finite tor the ro- 
inaiitic style into Italy ; but it i» already for¬ 
gotten. Man/.oui, a cultivator of this kind 
of poetry, or of vvliat the Italians under¬ 
stand by tins name,' has liecn more suc¬ 
cessful. Cibtlie praised Miuizoiii'p Conte 
di Carnutgnula (Milan, 1820) highly. Piu- 
deinonti, Muflci and Nicolini, however, 
arc placed higher than Manzoni by all 
The productions in the comic 


otherwise under the*Austrian sceptre? 
Our limits do not-permit us mention 
the vvrjters of pmin-ts and ojwiras. Trite, 
siftijc-cts arc brought. u» under forms a 
thousand times repeated, and thus the 
miracle, that Sgrizzi can astonish his au¬ 
dience with improv visated tragedies is part¬ 
ly explained.. (Sec Impromisotori .). The 
treasure of the nomlle, of which Sbak- 
spearc so happily marie use, lies 
the Italian jKiets, untouched, and seems 
evoii to lie little known to the Italian pub¬ 
lic at large. Theatres like those of H. 
Carlo nl Naples, Della Soak at Milan, Pei- 
gola at Florence, whom whole regiments 
nnaht appear on the stage, do udl afford 
much 1 i-ason to hope for the restoration 
of ilniiniitic excellence. The lustoncal 
novel, which sir Walter Scott has render¬ 
ed so popular with all nations, has been 
attempted*in Italy, as iu Livati’s Fi'oggt 
di Fr. Prtrarra (Milan, 1820), Grossi’s B- 
ih tronde, Mauzoni’s Promessi Sposi, arid the 
Monant di Monza. r Phc history of Italian 
poetry, particularly of the older period-, is 
to hcfhund in the works of Crescimlieni, 
(Atiadrio. Tunltoselii, and also in Gin- 
guriie’s Hiitoin Inlteraire tV Italit, Sis- 
mondi’s wrrt-k lie la Litterature du Midi, 
and in Roufcrvvek (q. \.), the two last of 
which wmrks conic down to our own 
times. J 

Italian Theatre. The |>olitical state of 
Italy, and the en«y, eaiele«s life of the 
people, hi their milii and beautiful climate, 
have cuoperat' , d m causing die dramatic 
literature of Italy to mnain in a very back¬ 
ward slate. It Was revival, as has Ih'ch 
shown in tlu* article Drama, earlier among 
the Italians than among other nations, be¬ 
cause they had the model of flic ancient 
drama before their eyes; but this very- cir¬ 
cumstance was ou« reason why a national 
drama was not formed ut Italy. The 
modern Italian, generally speaking, has 
nut that reflecting turn of mind, vv Inch is 
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department are poor; they appear, at least necessary tor the composition and enjoy - 
to other nations, heavy and dragging, and meiit qf a truly good drama; nor has sui- 
( the Commedia dell' .1rt< (see Drama) is not ficent liberty existed for centuries iu Italy 
' considered worthy of notice by the high 


touftimi a ihir field for dramatic talent. 
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classes; vet its strong humor might per- If it Ik* objected that the f-patusJi drama 
Imps plcusp an iniprejuiliccd liiiud more attained its perfection under the stern sway 
than the writings of Nota, Giraud and of an absolute govemment, it may he an- 

. ‘ . .. I n *1 1 .1 W .1 . .. I ‘ ..1.. . 1 vi ■ UTfl t fhA 
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hy translations of French and Gen nun t poraneous mask, which is sucli tt favorite, 
works—proof enougJi that tin* natural with the lower »• lasses of Italy, is con-, 
gavetv of the south, formc. lv the home tc.imed for this very reason hv the higher 
of pleasure, is deparung. llo'w can it be classes; mid whilst the people mgenorat 
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relish nothin" hut tfie commtdia delV arte 

J ane Drama), the higher Hasses can* only 
or the opera. The drayui, therctbre, 
* properly so ealhjA, does tiot appear like n 
natural part of Italian literature, and wo 
.trust it will not be considered an arbitrary 
division, if we treat the Italian drama sep¬ 
arately from the body of Italian literature. 
The dramatic writers of. this country 
started with so close an imitation of tin* 
ancients; that no Italian^ down to the hist 
quarter of the loth century, wrote* a tnfjre- 
dy in any language except Latin; aud the 
Or fro of Angulo Polizianu, of that time,.is 
a series of lyricarpooms dramatically at- 
taeheu to each other—a tragedy merely 
in name. . The Sofonisbi of Trissino imi¬ 
tates in even point the ancient model, 
even to retaining the chorus ; it is not 
without merit, lmt,ou I he whole, is a pe¬ 
dantic work ; yet. in the tinu} of Leo X, in 
151tl.it was received with so much ap¬ 
plause, as to he represented in Rome with 
great pomp. Rueeellai (1525) bears the 
same marks of imitation and want of po¬ 
etical invention : even Tasso’s I'nrrwinun- 
du (about J5P5). though particular pa- 
sages remind us of his immortal imem-.is 
stamjted with die same character, \midst 
the minute and anxiousoliservaiiec of the 
■ rules of Aristotle, closely followed by 
many Italian writers of tragedies not wor¬ 
thy of mention, count ProSpero Buoiiu- 
celli deserves credit tin venturing to omit 
' the chorus ; on the otlii r hand, the law¬ 
yer Vincenzo Gnnuiin once more attempt- 
’ ed to show that imitation «»f Seneca was 
tin* only wav to tragic perfection. After 
Mortello, m the liegmiiiiig of the 18th 
century, hail finally attempted to improve 
the Italian drama !>y the mlit.itinn of Ra¬ 
cine and (lorn'-ille (he even emleuvoivd 
to introduce the Frntieb Alexandrine;, 
Maftei, in his Mtrope, aimed at a middle 
course, and, without imitating Cither, to 
unite the excellences of Seneca and of 
the French theatre. In tins alienee of 
real tragedies, the serious operas, tpe mu¬ 
sical dramas of Mctnslasin (horn 1 ( 8 * 8 ), 
may be jirojierly mentioned. Their tone 
had 1 ledi settled by the attem[>ts of Apo- 
sjolo Zeno. Without marked character or 
free play, of iihagi nation— they always 
pn-serve the decorum of the French the¬ 
atre; hut in elegancy and melody of lan¬ 
guage, and in musicul softness of expres¬ 
sion for the common places of passion, 
pnrtii-uliuly of love, they tin; unrivalled. 
Altiuri, who wrote towards the end of tin- 
last century, is. throughout his writings, u 
contrast to JVlcuistasio. (See Alfirri.) He 
does not satisfy 4 Orman or an English¬ 


man in his conception of dramatic excel- ■ 
leiice. Among his followers uro Vin¬ 
cenzo Monti of Ferrara, Alessandro IV- 
lopi of Bologna, and partioijlarly Giam¬ 
battista Niceblini of Florence, whose. 
Polyxena received a prize in 1811. The 
pastoral dramas of Tasso and Gnarini, 
vijs. the Amnia of the former, and the 
Pastor Pido of the latter, form a novel kind 
of dramatie poetry. They entirely eclips¬ 
ed those of Niccolo of Coreggio, Agostini> 
Beccnri, Ginthio Giraldi, Agostino Argenti 
and Buonarclli. Tasso succeeded in 
uniting the sweetest tones of Theocritus, 
Auuereon, and of the eclogues of Virgil, 
without injuring his originality. In com¬ 
edy, tin- Italians also began with a close 
imitation of the ancients, not, however, of 
the comedy of Aristophanes, hut of die 
Romans, Plautus and the calm Terence. 
These productions were called, in contra¬ 
distinction from the extemporaneous com¬ 
edy, mmmtdu erudiU (learned comedies). 
The comedies of Ariosto anil the Clizia 
of .Maehiavelli exhibit tins imitation. The 
other comedies of die lain r are altogether 
Florentine m thcii character, tint we must 
admit that they are deficient in that ele- 
. vated tone of comedy, which we admire 
In Shakspeatv. We mention Tasso’s f»/ ; * 
Intrighi ePAniore only on account of tin- 
author’s ■ name. 'I’he Tanna, by the 
yntmucrMichael \)i<;eloBunnnrotti(l<> 2 li}, 
is one of the most remarkable Italian 
comedies, on account of the Florentine 
nationality mi well portrayed in it. Gol¬ 
doni endeavored to put an end to the 
romuu hi' dill'arte, by his grav e moraliz¬ 
ing comedies. < Jn the other hand, Goz/i 
strove to sav the extemporaneous conic 
dy, by elevating its characti r. In come¬ 
dies, ihe subjects of winch were taken 
fmm iiurv talc-., and m tragi-eorncdics, 
the materials of which weieirimi Calde¬ 
ron and Mnrelo, without, however, having 
•their poetical execution or genius, he only 
wrote the chief parts, mid these in very 
easy verses. In the less important parts, 
winch Were intended for the standing 
mask«, he was satisfied with indicating 
merely the leading ideas, leaving the execu¬ 
tion to the talent of the actor, lie remain¬ 
ed without a follower. Among the late*; 
writers of comedies, wi may mention 
Alhergnii, whose Prisoner received il prize 
at Parma, aud who wrote a unrulier of 
agreeable ftirees ; the Venetian Francesco 
Antonio Avelloni,siimamed il Poetino, an 
imitator of the French; Antonio Simone 
Sograsi ; the Neapolitan Gualzetti; the 
uhbatc Chinri ; the Piedmontese Cnmillo 
Federiei; the Roman Gherurdo de’ Rosai 
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count Giraud; Giovanni Pindcmonti, &c. 
jHoc Italian Poetry.) Augustus William 
, von Schlegel says (vol. li, p. (id, of Iris 
Uramatifiche Vorle-mngcn), “Wc think it 
is not saying too much to assort, that dra¬ 
matic poetry, its well as the histrionic art, 
is in the lowest state in Italy. Tiie 
foundation of a national theatre has never 
yet linen laid, and, without a total reform 
in principles, there is no prospect that it 
ever will lie.” 

Italian Jhrt. The art of pointing was 
fairly introduced lnith into Italy and Ger¬ 
many by Greek masters; but the diver¬ 
sities of national character, climate and reli¬ 
gion, produced different results in the two 
countries. A glowing imagination, an 
easy life, an innate sense for the beauti¬ 
ful, enthusiastic piety, the constunt sight 
of nature in her fairest forms, and the, 
contemplation of the musterpieees of an¬ 
cient art, occasioned painting, in Italy, to 
unfold with great magmtieenee; while, in 
Germany, the ancient painters loved anth¬ 
er to dwell on the inward life anil charac¬ 
ter. They were poets and philosophers, 
who selected colors instead of words. 
The Italians have therefore remained in¬ 
imitable m the ideal of this art, us the 
Greeks ip statuary. The 12th century is 
generally taken as the period of the liegin- 
uingofthe history of painting in Italy; hut, 
even Imfore that time, it had been the 
scene of the lahois of Greek and Byzan¬ 
tine artists. During the {mntificate of 
Leo the Great, in the year 441, u largo 
picture in mosaic was executed ill the llo- 
sihea of St. Paul, on the road to Ostia, and 
the portraits of the 42 first bishops, which 
an* seen in the same church, date, their 
origin from the same time. Mosaic and 
encaustic painting was then the prevalent 
mode. Painting in distemper was nfter- 
wards introduced. About the end of the 
sixth century, there were many paintings, 
w Inch were not believed to he the work 
of mortul hands, hut were attributed to 
angels or blessed spirits. To this class 
lickings one of the mast famous represen¬ 
tations of the Savior, in wood, at Rome, 
rallied Mieiropoieta,' of which,a sight can 
be obtained only with difficulty, in the 
sanctum, sanctorum. Whether the evan¬ 
gelist Luke, whom painters afterwards 
chose’ for jheir patron saint, was him- 
-self a painter, has been the subject of 
much controversy. In Rome, especially, 
the. madonnas in Stu. Maria Muggiore, 
Sta. Marin del Popoli, Sta. Maria in Am- 
eeli, uud the one in the neighboring Grotta 
Fcrrata, have been aserilied to the pencil 
of the evangelist. In the dth century, 

. '> ‘ 


painting on glass, mosaic on a ground' of' 
gold, and printing in enamel, vverfe zeal¬ 
ously prosecute^ in Italy. . There were ' 
already many native artists. One of the • 
oldest monuments of nr^fs the celebrated 
Christ on the Cross, in the Trinity church 
at Florence, which existed there as early * 
as 1003. AJiout 1200,' a Greek artist, 
Tlieophanes, founded a school of painting 
hi Venice. The genuine Italian style fir-t 
bloomed, however, in Florence, and tnay 
Ik* freated under three leading periods: 

1 . from Cimabue to Raphael ; 2. from 
Rapbuei to the Carac,ci; 3. from the (’a- 
raeei to the present time. 

First Period. The art was first pursu¬ 
ed'with zeal in Pisa. Giunta Pisano, Gui¬ 
do of Sienna, Andr. Tnfi and Bufiabnaco 
precede ('iuiabue, who wa< horn at Flor¬ 
ence, in 1240. This artist,* who was re¬ 
garded as a prodigy by his contempora¬ 
ries, first introduced more correct propor¬ 
tions, and gave his figures more life and 
expression. His scholar Giotto excelled 
him even in these respects, aud exhibit¬ 
ed a grace hitherto unknown. He was 
the friend . ♦’ Dante and Petrarch, and 
practised, with equal success, historical 
painting, mosaic, sculpture, architecture, 
and portrait and miniature painting. He 
first attempted foreshortening and a natu¬ 
ral disposition of drapery, but his style, 
nevertheless, remained dry and still'. Bon- 
ifaee VIII invited him to Rome, where 
he {tainted the still celebrated Navicella. 

* He was followed by Gaddi, Stefano, Maso 
and Simone Meinmi, who painted the 
celebrated portraits of Petrarch and Laura. 
But Masaccio first disi»elled the da^knesq 
of the middle ages, and a brighter dawn 
illumined the art. The Florentine repub¬ 
lic, in the beginning of the 15th century, 
had attained the summit of it* splendor. 
Cosmo of Medici patronized all the arts , 
and sciences; Brunelleschi ^heu built the 
dome of the cathedral: Lorenzo Ghiberti 
east the famous doors of die baptistery m 
bronze; anil Donatello was to statuary 
vv hat Masaccio was to painting. Masac¬ 
cio’s real name was Tommaso Guidi. He 
was horn at St. Giovanni, in Vnl d’Anio, 
in the year 1402. Ilis {Buntings have , 
keeping, character and spirit. Ilis schol¬ 
ars first liegan to {mbit in oil, but only upon 
wooden tablets rtruoou walls, coated with 
plaster of Paris. (*anvass was not used 
till long tiller. Paolo 1 ccelli laid the foun¬ 
dation tin the study of perspective. Luca 
Signorelli, who first studied anatomy, and 
Domeuieo Ghirlandaio, who combined 
noble forms and expression with a knowl¬ 
edge of perspective, and abolished the ex- 
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cessrve use of giklftig, wore 'distinguished 

1 in their profession. The elevated mind 
of Leonardo da Vinci*(see J'inci), who was' 
horn in,1444, and dirid l5lD, nnd who xxus 
■ a master in all fjje arts and sciences, in¬ 
fused so much philosophy and fueling 
into the art, that* by his instrumentality, it 
quickly reached maturity. From him the 
Florentine school acquired that grave, 
-contemplative and almost melancholy 
character, to which it originally leaned, 
and which it afterwards united with 1 the 
’boldness and gigantic energy-of Michael 
Angelo. The Roman school already enu¬ 
merated among its founders the miniature 
painter Oderigi, who died in 1300. lie 
cmMlished manuscripts with small fig¬ 
ures. Guido Palmorucci, Pietro Caval- 
lini and Gentile da Fabriano were hi« 
mo«t distinguished successors. Almost nil 
the painters of this tins- were accustomed 
•to annex inscriptions to their pictures: the 
annunciation to the \irgin Mary was their 
fax orite subject. Pemgiu was ihe princi¬ 
pal seat of the Roman school. As early 
as the Pith coiitury,there was a society 
of painters there. Pietro Vnnucci, called 

* Pfrugino (.xx-lio was bom 1440, died 1534), 
first introduced more grace and nobler 
forms into this school, whose i-haraeter 
aeijtiircd from him something intellectual, 
riolile, simply pious and natural, xxhich 
always remained peculiar to the Komtin 
school. Perugino’s great scholar, Raphael, 
soon surpassed all former masters, ami 
tianished their poverty, stiffness and drj - 
ness of style. Taste came into Venice 
front the East. Andr. Munuio und Vit¬ 
tore Carpucein tire among the earliest art¬ 
ists of that city. Giovanni and Gentile 

* Bellino are the most distinguished painters 
of the earlier Venetian school. The fir¬ 
mer was Ikitii 1434, and died 1514. The 

. latter labored some time in Constantinople 
under the reign of Mohammed If. They 
introduced the glowing rulers of the East ; 
their style xvas simple ami pun*, without 
rising to the ideal. Amir. Mantegna (horn 
at Padua, in 1431, died J50t>) was the 
first to study the ancient models. Padua 
was the principal seat of the Venetian 
-chooL Mantegna afterwards transferred 
it to Muntua, and his style formed the 
transition to the Lombard school. Schools 
of painting flourished In Verona, Ras&ano 
and Brescia. Giovahni of Edina (who 
was so distinguished by his faithful imita¬ 
tion of nature in secondary things, that be 

, painted for Raphael the garlands around 
his pictures iu the Farnesina), Pellegrino 

* ami Pardenone, were the most able prede- 

I cessors of the two great masters of the 


Venetian school, Giorgione and Titian. 
No capitnl city served as the central point* 
of flic Lombard school: Bologna subse¬ 
quently became the centre. Imola, Conte, 
Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parmti, Mantua 
and Milan were afterwards considered the 
seats of this school. Galasio, who lived 
about 1220, Alighieri, \lghisi, Oosimo 
Turn, Ercole Grandi, and es|>ceiaHy l)os- 
so Dossi (born 1470, died 1500), were tin: 
principal paintei-s of Ferrara. The last, a 
friend of Ariosto, jwssesses a remarkable 
grandeur of style, united with a richness 
of coloring which may bear ronqwrison 
with that of Titian. Brarnantc (horn 1444, 
died 1514), who was likewise a great 
architect, Lippo Dalmosi, and especially 
Francesco Kaibnlini (horn 1450), called 
lYancfttca Francin, were highly distin¬ 
guished among the Bolognese masters. 
'Phe latter, who xvas marked by a tender 
religious ex|Hvssion and uncommon indus¬ 
try, had the greatest veneration for Ra¬ 
phael. It is asserted that, at the sight of 
the St. Cecilia of. this master, he xvas so 
struck with the impossihilitx of attaining 
the same perfection, that he fell into a 
d«*ep melancholy, mid soon after died. 
Here also lielongsthc charming (mioccnzo 
da Imola. But all these xvere fur surpass¬ 
ed by the incomparable Antonio Allegri 
da Correggio, who, in fact, first founded 
the character of the Lombard school, so 
distinguished for iiurutom of colors, ex¬ 
pression repleto witli feeling, and genuine 
grace. 

Second Period. We now come to the 
greatest master** of any age, who, almost 
at tne same time, as heads of the four 
schools, carried every branch of the art to 
the highest perfection. In Italy, they and 
their scholars are called Oimmerevtisti, 
from the century iu xvhieh they nourished. 
This ja-riod of perfection passed away 
rapidly, and soon required the violent res¬ 
toration, with which the third pencil 
commences. After Leonanloila Vinci, in 
the Florentine school, had settled the pro¬ 
portions of figures, and the rules of per¬ 
spective and of light and shade, and his 
scholars, Luini (who united Raphael's 
style with that of his master), Halaino 
and M»*lzo, besides the admirable Buccio 
della Porta,' who is famous under the, 
name of Fra Bartolommeo (horn 14(58), and 
whose works are distinguished 'for elevated • 
conception, warmth of devotion and glow¬ 
ing colors, hud done much for the art, and 
after the gentle and feeling Andrea d£l • 
Sarto (horn 1488, died 15110), the intellect¬ 
ual Balthasar Pmiz/.i and the gay llazzi 
had made this school distinguished, arose 
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the inrtst extraordinary of nil musters, • 
Micliuel Angelo Buonarotti (bom 1474, , 
' died 15(54). His gigantic mind grasped, 
with equal power, statuary, architecture 
and puinting. 11 is fire of composition, 
his knowledge of nnntoniy, the boldness 
of his attitudes and lhrcshorteningH, leave 
him without u rival; but, as a model, he 
was detrimental to the art, because his 
imitators necessarily fell into exaggeration 
and contempt of a simple style. Jn gran¬ 
deur, his fresco puinting, the Last judg¬ 
ment, in th<‘ Sistine chapel at Rome, is 
inimitable. Bounty was never so much 
Ins object, as power and sublimity, esjie- 
eially since, in the former, lie eould never 
<N|iial Raphael, but in the latter ^tood 
alone. Dante was bis favorite poet. In 
his later years, the ereetiou of St. Peter’s 
church almost entirely engrossed his 
thoughts. Rosso de’ Rossi, Daniel of Vol- 
terin, Salviati, Auzelo Bronzino, Alessan- 
• Iro Allori, and many others, were Ins 
scholars and imitators. In 15ri(), Lud<>\. 

< 'igoli and Grej>. Pngain began to awaken 
a new s|)irit. They returned to nature, 
and sought to create a better taste m the 

< hiaro ose.uro. Domenico Passignam, (Yis- 
toforo Allori and (’omodi were their fol¬ 
lowers. If we iiirii our attention to the 
Roman school, we |]ii«| at its head the 
first of artists—Raphael San/io da I’rhino 
(born 1 trill,died 1520). lbs •reimisshow¬ 
ed itself as elevated in Ins fresco paintings, 
m the stanzr and biggie of the Vatican 
the tiinner of which contain the School 

o|' \thcns, the Parnassus and the Contla- 
giation of the lloigo. while the latter con-. 
Mill sciiptural scenes, from the creation 
through the whole Old Testament), as it 
appears lovely, spiritual and original in 
the frescos of the Fnrue>mn (representing 
the life of Psyche). No less superior are 
his oil paintings, of which we shall only 
mention his madonnas, celebrated through¬ 
out the world, especially the .Madonna dil 
Sisto (m the Dresden gallery), the .Madon¬ 
na della Srdia (in Florence), Mtuhnnn dilla 
Pcsci (in Madrid), .Maria (Jiardiniera (in 
Pans), Madonna Hi Foliguo (m Rome), Ins 
Si. Cecilia (in Bologna), and his last work, 
the Transfiguration of (’hrist. His schol¬ 
ars and successors—the bold Giulio Ro¬ 
mano (born 1192, tiled 1540), the more 
gloomy Franc. Pciiin il Fat hire (born 
14riri, died 'l.ViS), the lolly Bartolommeo 
Ramenglu, surnamed llagnacavallo , Pieri- 
no del Vnga, Polaloro da Caravaggio, Ge- 
iirigniuni, Benvenuto Tisi,called X!arofido t 
gnu many others—were skilful masters; 
but they forsook the path of their great 
pattern, and degenerated into mannerism. 


Federico Baroccio (bofit 152(8, died lfil2) 1 
endeavored to counteract this tendency. 
In spirit, he lielouged to the Lombard 
school, as he aimed at the grace of Cor¬ 
reggio. He possesses uncomrrtqn de-' 
grot; of grace aud expression. With his 
scholars Francesco Vanni, Pellegrini, and ] 
the brothers Zuccheri, lie infused a new 
lifii into the ’Roman schftol, though the 
latter produced pleasing rather than great / 
works, and fell into mannerism. Muziaiio , 
vva# distinguished in landscape painting, 
and Noguri, Pnlzoue and Facchetti in jior- 
Irait painting. At the head of tin? Vene¬ 
tian school, we find the two excellent col¬ 
orists Giorgione Barbara!li di Castellhmco 
(bom 1477, died 1511) and Tiziano V«r- 
cclli (liorn 1477, died 157(5). The por¬ 
traits of the former are celebrated for their , 
warmth and truth. The latter was great 
in all the departments of art, iiiinutubre in 
tin- disposition of his carnations, excellent 
ii» a historical uud portrait painter, and the 
first great landscape painter. Kven in ex¬ 
treme olil age, Ins powers were unimpair¬ 
ed. \nosto and Arctino were friends of 
the gay, !ia{ pv Titian. He executed many 
works for the‘Spanish kim>s. Some of 
his most famous works an 1 the altar-piece . 
of St. Pietro Martire, bis pictures of Venus, 
bis Bacchanal and bis Children Play ing, 
in Madrid, Ins Criedo della Momta, iVc. 
He first 1 understood the art of |iainting 
with traiispaii'iif colois. in gmujis, he 
selected the lbrni of a hunch of grapes tor 
a model, llis successors—Sebastiano del 
Piomho, Palma Veccliio, Lorenzo Lotto. 
Paris Bordoue, Pordenone—arc distiu- 
guisbcd, especially in coloring. Scinavone, 
whose ehiaru osmro and richness of < olor 
are truly remarkable ; Giacomo da I'onto, 
called ilassano, who imitated reality - , evert 
in comhion things, to deception, aiul who 
was the head of a whole family of paint- 
era; the ardent, inspired Robusti, called ll 
Tintoritlo (born 1512, died 1594^ whom 
Titian, through jealousy, dismissed from 
bis school; the fantastic, splendid Paul Ve¬ 
ronese (luii'ii 15112, died l.iriri). who painted 
boldly mid hiilhmitly w itlt a free pencil, but 
neglected all propriety of costume, and 
frequently mingled masks in historical 
paintings, and the Veronese Cagliari, were 
ornaments «f the Venetian school. It 
likewise degenerated, and its mannerists 
were worse, than thus? of the other schools., 
because they did not study the antiques 
and the ideal. At the head of the Lom¬ 
bard school, we find the charming Anto¬ 
nio Allegri, called Correggio (horn 1494, 
died 1534), whose works are full of feel¬ 
ing. (See Correggio.) llis successors and 






t scholars wore FnSnccseo Romlani, Gatti, 
ljclio Ora, and especially Francesco Maz- 
zola il Pannegiatihio (liorii 15011, died 
1540). This artist posseted much ease, 
tin*, and a peculiar grace, which frequently 
.borders on mannerism. Gaudeuzio Ferran, 
aud many others, are the ornaments .of 
the Milanese school. In loydscape jaunt¬ 
ing,, Lavizzario was called die Titian of 
Anions The fiunous Solbnisba Ango- 
sciola (bom 1530), of Cremona, was highly 
distinguished iu music and jaunting.* As 
an excellent j>ortrait-{«unter, she was in¬ 
vited to Mudrid, where she | tain tod don 
Carlos and the whole roval tiunily, and 
ave instruction to queen Elizalieth. Van 
lyke declared tliat in’* had learned more 
inrun the conversation of this woman, 
when site was blind from age, than lie had 
from the stud) of the masters. She died 
in lt»20. Lavinia Fontana, Artemisia Gen- 
tileschi, .Maria Kobusti, and Khs. Sinuii 
were celebrated female artists of this time. 
'Camillo and Giulio Procuccino were dis¬ 
tinguished for strength of imagination and 
excellent coloring. In Bologna, we, tind 
Baguacavailo, a distinguished artist of this 
penuil, whom we have already'mentioiiial 
as one of Raphael's scholars. He flour- 
isdied about 1542. Francesco 1‘riuiaticcio 
(horn l4iK),died I570),j\iceolodeir Vhlmtc, 
Pellegrino Tilialdi, P-assarotri and Fonta¬ 
na were very able Bolognese artists. 

Third Period. It logins with tin* age 
of the three Carracci. These excellent 


i . 

self chiefly to tin* ail of engraving. Tlie 
attacks of their enemies first united them, 
and they founded together a great acade¬ 
my. The brothers were invited to llotnd 
td paint the gallery of die duke of Far- 
nese. TJiey soon disagreed, and Agostiuo' 
retired, and left the vvprk to his fiery broth¬ 
er. Annibale completed the undertaking 
widi honor, hut was shntne.fuliy cheated 
of the greatest part of lus pay. Deep]) 
mollified, ho sought to divert his mind by 
new laliom und a journey to Nujiles; but 
the hostility which he then* exj>erieitced, 
liastened his death. Meanwhile, the. quiet 
Ludovico finished, with the aid of* his 
scholars, one of the greatest works—the 

famous ... St Michael in JIosco,in 

Bologna, on which nre represented seven 
fine (Huntings, from the legends of Ft.* 
Benedict and St. Cecilia. The last of tin: 
lalMirs of this great master was the Annun¬ 
ciation to Mary, represented m two colos¬ 
sal figures, in tlie cathedral of Bologna. 
The angel is clothed in a light dress, and. 
by an unhaji|))' distribution of drapery, 
las right foot seems to stand when* his , 
left belongs and vice versa. Neurut hand, 
this is not oliserved ; hilt, as soon as 
the large scaffold was removed, Ludovico 
saw the fault, which gave occasion to the 
bitterest criticisms from his enemies. The 
chagrin which lie sutlcrcd on this occa¬ 
sion brought him l * the grave. The 
scholars of the C.irraeci arc numberless. 
The most famous endeavored to unite the ‘ 


artists endeavored to restore a jam* style, 
and, by the combined study of the ancient 
masters of nature and science, to give a 
?jevv splendor to the degraded art. Their 
influence was jKivvcrlid. The division 
mtn the four jirincijml schools now ceases. 
*uid we find but two jinueijHil divisions — 
the followers of the Carracci, win. are 
called eclectics, and the followers of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo Caravaggio, who are called 
y uituralists. Lodovieo Carracci (I Mini 1555, 
died Ifilft) was the uncie of the two 
brothers Agostiuo (liorn 1558, ffied 1001) 
,ind .Annibale (Imni 15f»0, died 1000). Lo- 
dovieo was quiet, contemplative, soft and 
serious. ] Jis jiassionate teachers, Fontana 
md Tintoretto, at first denied him any 
talent: he studied therefore more zcalotis- 
I). and acquired the deepest# Views as an 
ailis;. Agostiuo united uncommon sa¬ 
gacity and the most extensive knowledge 
with a noble character. His brother Art- 
• uibale, w ho made extraordinary progress 
in jhe art, under Lodovieo’s direction, Ih*- 
came jealous of Agostiuo. The disjnites 
between the two brothers never ceased, 
, and the offended Agostiuo devoted him- 


gruce of Cotieggio with the grandeur of 
the Roman musters, Cesar** Aretusi was 
distinguished tin tlie most faithful copies 
of Correggio and Guido Rem (liorn at Bo¬ 
logna, 1575, died 1042), especially for the 
ideal launty of bis beads, the loveliness 
of bis infant iigmes, and the iiiicominon 
fiiedit) of his pencil. His fresco repre¬ 
senting Aurora, in the jialact* Borghese, 
and his oil (minting, the Ascension of 
Mary, in Munich, are well know'll. Fran¬ 
cesco Allrani (born 157H at Bologna, died 
1000) lived in constant rivalry witli Gtti- 
do. He jiroduced miuiy large church 
(Huntings, but was most celebrated for the 
indcscnhuhle charm with which he repre¬ 
sented, on a smaller wale, lovely subjects 
from in\thologv, and esjieriullv groups of 
(‘upids. His jMiintings in tin* Verosjii gal- < 
lerv, and bis Four Elements, which lit* 
jiainteil lbr the Borglieso family, gained 
linn universal rejmtalion. The Imck- • 
ground of his landscapes is excellent. All < 
bis works breathe serenity, pleasure and * 
grace. The. third great contenijMirarir of 
those already mentioned, Domenico Zaifl- , 
jiieri, culled Domenickino (bom 1581, died 
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. 1C41), was at first little esteemed by them, 
ou account of his groat modesty mid timid¬ 
ity. TJtrice wen- prizes awarded hy Lodu- 
*vieo tu drawings, the untiiorof wliicli no 
one could discover. > At last Agostiuo made 
inquiries,and the young Doiueuioliiiio tim- 
klly confessed that tlio drawings vvfcre Ids. 
flis industry and perseverance rendered 
iiitri the favorite of his master. His' works 
evince the most thorough knowledge, and 
are rich in expression of character, in 
■Ibrce and truth. __ His Communion of Sf. 
Jerome, his Martyrdom of St. Agnes, and 
his fresco in the (Jrutta 1 'errata,«nre im- 
riiortal masterpieces. He was ulvvqy s re- 
‘ uiurkahlc for his timidity. Ih: was invited 
to Naples, hut was there persecuted and 
tormented hy the painters; and it is cum 
susjiented that In* was poisoned. Him mi¬ 
ni Lanfraneo (Itorn at I’.irma, 1580, died 
If*47) was especially distinguished for the 
effect of his light, Bartol. Sehidone is 
one of the liest colorists of this school. 
The Rihieims, the Mola-, Al. 'I’ierini,* I'ni- 
tro di Cortona, ('in* Ferri ,aUo deserve 
mention. \f the head of the naiuraliMs, 
who, with a Uikl and often rash pencil, 
imitated nature, without selection, stands 
Michael \ngelo Merigi, or Amerigi d.i 
t ,’aruvaggio (horn 15(5!*). 11 is chief oppo¬ 

nent in Rome was 1>’ \rpinn, who stood at 
the head of the idealists, or rather of the 
mannerists. ('aravaggio and his succes¬ 
sors, Mauiredi, l.cotielk» ripada, Guereitio 
tla Cento, &.<*., often took (ommnii nature 
for a model, which they servilely imitated, 
thus profaning the genuine dignity of the 
art, though they cannot he denied strength 
And genius. About this time, the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century, the bamhorcintr 
wen* introduced. (See Piter Lour.) Many 
musts, rspceiully Mich. Ana. IVrquozzi, 
siirtiuiiicd drill battaglk , and dtllr bambor- 
riati, followed this degenerate taste. An¬ 
drea S^acchi made great efforts to oppose 
him. His drawing was correct and grand; 
Raphael \vn< his model. His most famous 
scholar was Carlo Marntto (horn 1025, lit 
Oatnerunoj, wliose stylo was noldc and 
tasteful. The cavalieiv I’ietro Liheri, An*- 
4rea (Vlcsti, the female portrait painter 
Rosullia Cart tern (horn at Venice, lt>75, 
died 1757), who was distinguished for her 
drawings in pastel, the graceful Frances¬ 
co Trtwisayi. Pinzetta Tiepolo, and Cana¬ 
letto, a painter in perspective, were the 
most celebrated Venetian painters of* this 
Carlo Cigtiaiti (horn 1028, died 
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distinguished (bom died J729ji- 

whose works are charming and full of 
wml. Giuseppe Cresp;, called iSpogwio-* 
letlOf deserves mention jfor hjs industry 
and correct style, hut mis pictures have 
unfortunately become very much defaced 
by time. Among the Romans, Pompco 
Unttoui (hom 1708, died 1787) was princi¬ 
pally distinguished, and was a rival of die 
eelohrated Mengs. Angelica Kaufmaiut 
dcurves to la* mentioned,—We must not 
forget the Neapolitan and the Genoese 
schools. Of the Neapolitans, we name 
Tonnnaso de*- Stefeni '(born 1230), Fil. 
Tesauro, Simone,Colantouio de’Fiori (born 
1352), Solario il Zingaro, Salaitino (bom 
1480), Belisario, Caracciolo, Giuseppe Ri- 
l*era Spugndletto (born 1503), Sfvidaro, 
Francesco di Maria (liom i(i23), Andri'a 
Vaccaro, the spirited landscape-painter 
Salvator Rosa (l*om 1015), Pren, culled il 
Calnbnxe (liom 1 (*13), and Luca Giordano 
(bom 1032, died J705), who was called, 
from the rapidity of Ills execution, Luca 
fa Presto. Solimena (bom 1057) and 
Conra* belong to tlie modern masters of 
this school. The Genum; can name 
among their artists Semitic, (bom 1485), 
Luca Canihiasi (bom 1527), Puirgi Stro/zi, 
called il Prete Genovese, Custighonc (l*om 
l(*ll>), Biscaino, Gaulli and Pared i, Per¬ 
haps the most distinguished of the liv¬ 
ing jwinters of Italy is Cajuoccini. This 
reputatiofi, however, is not allowed him 
him without dispute hy foreign countries, 
and even hy many artists of his na¬ 
tive land. His style is grand, -and purely 
historical; his drawings are even more 
highly esteemed than his paintings. His 
pieces, however, arc cold, aud their esti¬ 
mation seems to have diminished. Lnmli 
is a distinguished portrait painter, though 
his coloring is rather cold. The pencil of 
Grassi possesses an inimitable grace, aud 
a true enchantment. Benveuuti, director 
of Mie academy in Florence, is the first 
artist tliere. A French artist (Fabre) in 
Florence is tlio competitor of Benvenuti; 
his landsca|*es aud his pastoral scenes are 
equally excellent. Colignou is also a very 
able artist, in the same place. Appiani, 
who difd a tew years ago at Milan, was 
particularly celebrated for the grace of his 
female riguftw; and Bossi had equal repu¬ 
tation, in a more seryius and severe style. 
The Florentine Fnbbatoili's sketches' with 
the pen are highly esteemed. Ermini, in 
Florence, is a charming miniature painter, 
Alvarez, a Spaniard, 
Venetian, are in high 
repute at Rome. The'young artist Agn- 
eola is particularly distinguished among 


Mine. 

at Bologna. 171!*) acquired u great reputa- in isuhey’s manner. Alvarez 
tion hy his originality tuul the strength aud Ayez^a yomig^Venetian, 
and ngnieahleness oflus coloring. ' Of his ‘ '” i "‘ 

scholars, Mure. Antonio Franccschiui was 
voi„ v it. 12 
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,th« artists of .Rome, lie is a native of 
Urliino. In purity of style, he is thought 
to surpass all modem artists. (For tin* his¬ 
tory of Italian pamters, Rec*Lunzt’s Storia 
Pittorica .)—In tnt art of engraving, the 
Italians nave acquired great eminence. 
Tommaso Finiguerra, who flourished 
I4G0, was tlie first celebrate/1 master of 
tliis art, which he taught to Barrio Bandi¬ 
tti. They were succeeded by Mantegna : 
hut Marco Antonio Raimondi, of Bologna, 
who lived in 1500, was the first to iivfro- 
duce greater free<lom into his engravings, 
ilis copies of Raphael have always lieen 
ltighly valued, on aeeount of their correet- 
iieas. His manner was imitated by Bona- 
sone, Marco di Ravenna, I)i Ghisi, and 
others. Agoslino Carracci, Panneggiuno, 
Carlo Maratti and Pietro Testa etched 
some ovcelleut works. Stefuno della Bel¬ 
la teas distinguished for his small, spirited 
and elegant pieces. Among the moderns, 
Bartolozzi deserves mention in stippled 
engraving. Canego, Volpato, and Uette- 
lini are also distinguished; but, above all, 
the Florentine Raphael Morgh'en, vvjio ha- 
carried the art ol‘ engraving to a degree 
of perfection never before anticipated. 
The labors of Morgheu,and jet more those 
of Longhi, perluqis the most admirable of 
air modern engravers, ol’To-elu, of Andei- 
Jfini, of Folo, of I’.dmerini, of Lasinio, of 
Garavaglia, Lapi, S*lna\ uiietti, ounce an 
activity. to which new employment and 
new excitement have been gfihrdcdhy the 
eagernes- of travellers, aud the numher of 
splendid works on buildings (such a- those 
on the cathedral of'Milan, the Carthusian 
lnonasten of Pavia, the sacristy of Sienna, 
the Camjw) Santo of Pisa, the Moimmnili 
stpolcrali of Tuscany, the principal edi¬ 
fices of Venice, the Chiesc principal! tli 
Europa). One of the latest and best is, 
the work of the brothers, Durelli, Lti Cer- 
tosa di Pavia . The jminter Francesco 1*1- 
rovario, whose description of Milan ex¬ 
ceeds all others in exactness, has ulso given 
us a description of this celebrated Carthu¬ 
sian monastery. As a medium between 
painting and sculpture (see Sculytun), we 
must mention mosaic, m wJneli many 
paintings have been imitated in Italy, from 
the wish to render the master works im- 
petishable. Them is a distinction made 
in-tween the Roman'mosaic executed by 
'Pali, Giotto and Cavnlliui, and flic Floren¬ 
tine. (See Mosaic.) Mosaic paintimr 
seem 1 * tuliau- flourished as .well in France, 
whither it was transplanted, as in Rome. 
The art of working in sragliola (see Sea- 

e has flourished for tw r o eentnries in 
nv. In later times, Lamlierio Grtri 
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lias distinguished hitiiself in ibis’ hrnneli. 
Rome is still the metropolis of the art-. 
Pope. Pius VII generously supported the 
plans of that lover of the arts, cardinal, 
Consulvi; mid die Chiarainonti museum, 
by every account the most superb part of 
tlie long galleries of the Vatican, will be - 
a lasting monument of bis noble patron¬ 
age. All friends of the sublime and beau¬ 
tiful deeply felt the accident that befell 
Paul’s church, near Rome, in the confla¬ 
gration of 1KSI. To restore it would hard- 
Ij lie (Kissihlc. Tlie loss of this noble Ba¬ 
silica is. not adequately coinjtensated by 
the church of St. Peter and Paul,'hmlt op- . 
po«ite the castle of Naples, nor by the 
temple of Possngno, which, liclbro it was 
finished, received the ashes of its founder, 
the great Ciuiova. As a monument, to 
tin* embellishment of which that distin¬ 
guished man contributed the last efforts of 
Ins genius, tins church is a legacy highly 
to be esteemed by Italian artists. Sculp¬ 
ture and painting hen* again meet urehi- 
toeture in a sisterly embrace. (’anova’s 
death was tlie cause of its first solemn 
consecration. (For a particular account 
of Cauovu, see the article.) Notwithstand¬ 
ing the excellence of their master, little i*> 
to be expected from tlie Italians of Gmiio- 
va’s school. The monuments which wen* 
executed or planned hv Ricci for tlie pie— 
cut grand-duke of Tuscany nt'Are/jZo,.bv 
Pisani for the princesses of the house of 
F.ste at Regain, and by Antonio Bosa to 
tlie memory of Wmckchnann, rather de¬ 
press out Imjies than exalt them. The 
principal gmimd of hope of future excel- 
ien> e is in the love which bus lieen gene- 
tally awakened ibr the plastic nrts. Gem 
ongra\ing has lieen carried to a very high 
degree of perfection; and Benin's labors 
well merit the wide reputation which they 
bate acquired. As medalists, Maufredml 
in Milan, Pidinati and Mercundelli lia\o 
produced works with which other coun- 
ine.- ]in*sent little that e,an eomjtare. In 
Uoine, Giroinetti and (Vrhara are highly, 
esteemed in tliis branch of art. 

Italian Music. The style of music, now 
prevalent in Italy is characterized by the 
predominance of melody and song to the 
neglect of harmony, and is distinguish¬ 
ed from the old (taliun music. Like other 
branches of modern urt, the music of 
modern times sprung from religion. The 
history of the art, idler pointing out a few 
imperfect glimmerings of ancient music, 
conducts us to Italy, where, in the course - 
of centuries, the ancient was first lost iu, 
the modem. Here we first find the 
proper choral song, the foundation of mod- 
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*>rn church musio^ wliicli was at first sung 
in unison, chiefly in melodies derived from 
the old Greco-Romannipsic, and adapted 
to Christian hymns and psalms. (See Mu¬ 
sic, and Music, Sacred.) It scorns to have 
had its origin when bishop Ambrosias, in 
the fourth century, introduced into the 
western church songs and hymns adapted 
to the four authentic modes of the Greeks, 
■and apjMiinted psalmists or precentors. 
< iregory the Great, in the sixth century, 
enlarged the choral song by the plagal 
modes. From this time, singing-schools 
were multiplied, and much was written 
upon music. The most important inven¬ 
tions for the improvement of music gene- 
rail}, we owe to the 11th century, and 
particularly to the Benedictine Guido of 
\rezzo, who, if he did not invent the 
mode of writing musieal notes and the 
use of the clef improved and enlarged 
diem, determined the exaet relations of 
tilt* tones, named the six tones of the scale 
!&eo Solfeggio), and divided the scale into 
hevaelionls. in the Kith century, the in¬ 
vention of music in measure was spread 
m Italy, dependent upon which was that 
'of counterpoint and figured music. Instru¬ 
ment^ wen* multiplied ami improved in 
.the Nth and loth centuries. Many |iopes 
favored music, particularly vocal, and 
ouseeralod it hy their linci's; yet the ec- 
s lcmastieal ordinances restrained the inde¬ 
pendent development of music. Much 
mstruction was given in singing in the loth 
century, and not entirely by monks. Mu¬ 
sic acquired the rank of a science, and 
vocal music in counterpoint was devel¬ 
oped. In the Kith eentury, we discover 
distinguished composers and musicians— 
I’alcstrina, composer for the chapel of 
pope (.’lenient XI, whose works possess 
-■rent dignity and scientific modulation^ 
and his successor, Felice Aneric, Nanino 
da Vnllerano, who, together with Giovanni 
da Bulletri, were considered as distinguish- 
ed inusieians; also tlic celebrated con¬ 
trapuntist anil singer, Gregorio Allegri, 
and. the great writer upon harmony, 
Giuseppe Zurlino, chapel-master at Vcilice. 
Music at Rome and Venice was cultivated 
with the greatest zeal. lienee it went to 
Naples and Genoa; and all Italy, Schu¬ 
bert says, was soon a loud-sounding con- 
rt.liall, to which all Europe resorted to 
bear genuine music, particularly beautiful 
singing. In the 17th century, we meet 
with the first profane music. The first 
opera was performed at Venice 1(534, at 
liist with unaccompanied recitatives and 
choruses in unison ; it spread so quickly, 
that the composers of spectacles were 


soon unable to supply the Remands of the 
people, and from 40 to 50 new operas ap¬ 
peared yearly in Italy. This caused great 
competition gmong the Itulian musicians. 
Thus the peculiar chnjjfccter of the Italian 
music, nbt to be changed hy foreign influ¬ 
ence, was developed the more quickly, be¬ 
cause this species was cultivated indepen¬ 
dently, and unrestrained by the church. AI- 
jvady, in the middle of die 17th century, 
when the.music of the theatre was contin¬ 
ually advancing, simplicity begun to give 
place to pomp and luxuriance, and the 
church styleto docline. Music (saysScliu- 
.bort) united the profane air of the drama 
with the fervor of the church style,,and 
this was th "first cause of the decline of 
(he latter. Let us now consider the prin¬ 
cipal periods of the former. Vocal mu¬ 
sic, must have lieen first; it was regulated 
hy the discovery and improvement of in¬ 
struments ; thence* arose the simple*, grand 
church music of the ]5th anel Kith contu- 
riesj with it various fe>rms of national 
song we*re developed. Ou the stage, the 
higher style* of music fhmrished indepen- 
dently. i h*re flic Italian, without much at¬ 
tention to the poetical part of the perform- 
ane*e*, wliicli was, indeed, «.uly (lie* hasty 
work of a moment, followed lus'iiiHinu- 
tion feir meloely and sweet sounds, w liieh 
appears even in his language. All tin* 
southern nations show, a great sensitsvc- 
lie’ss, and melody is to thgm as necessary 
as harniony to the inhabitants of the 
North; but to no uatiop so much as to the 
Italians, whose he*autilul climate and hap¬ 
py organization for song (Italy produces 
the most beautifhl alto and tenor voices— 
few base) made melody their chief aiip in 
their music. On the other hand, the sim¬ 
plicity of melody degenerated into effem¬ 
inacy and luxuriance, from the time 
when vocal music develqped itself indepen¬ 
dently, and the voice, lmt little supported 
hy the iiistrumenttd music, began to lx* 
cultivated like an instrument; when;in¬ 
stead of poetical expression anti truth, 
mere gratification of the eur3, not 
deep emotion, but a momentary excite¬ 
ment, ami a rapid change of tones, with 
the avoidance of all dissonance, were 
principally desired; when music he^an 
to predominate ‘over poetry, which first 
took place on the stage, and thus the mu¬ 
sical part of the performance obstructed 
the improvement of the drainutic and 
poetic. This taste spread over other 
countries so much the more easily, aS 
Italian music had advanced, by rapid 
strides, far. before that of the rest of Eu¬ 
rope, as appeals even from the predonii- 
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nance of Italian tffrnis in musical lan¬ 
guage. This artificial ilcvelojieiiicnt of 
the song was promoted by the introduc¬ 
tion of sopruuo singers on the stage, 
which .destroyed ^e •possibility of poetic, 
truth in dminatic representation. Tlie 
Voice was cultivated to the highest degree 
by means of the numerous eonservatorios 
and ranging se.hools. To this was added 
the great encouragement ami the extrava¬ 
gant rewards uf distinguished singe in 
(F uriucHi purchased a duchy ): tin* gram 
opportunities afforded for singing (as eve¬ 
ry place of consequence in Italy had its 
theatre, and many had several); besides 
which, musk* is an essential jK»rr of the 
service of the* Catholic (uiurcii, and 
castration was permitted ad honorrm 
Dei, ns a papal brief expresses if. 
The excessive culture of the voice must 
necessarily lead to the treatment of it 
as an instrument, to the neglect of po¬ 
etical expression. s Instrumental miirar, 
too, in this ease, necessarily U'eoiues 
subordinate. Instrumental iimrae should 
liot indeed overpower the song, as is 
the ease in much of thfc French and 
German music; Imt in the Italian music, 
the composer is nlmo-t resfrieted to show¬ 
ing r>lf tin singer, anil cannot dev elope 
the felines 1 , and depth of hainiony which 
depends upon the mingling of eonrai- 
nanee and dissonance. This is the r* n- 
sou why the nuisterpieees of Mozart 
have never entirely satisfied the Italians. 
Among the best compilers, since the 17th 
eentury, are Girolamo I'reseohaldi, Fran-* 
e“Sco Foggia, Kupt. Lully, the celebrated 
violinist and composer Aivangelo Forelli. 
To thi’ singers, of whom the most were 
also composers, liclong Autinio Libevnti, 
flatten Si monel I i, both singers in thechapel 
of the jiope. In the Ix-ginning of the 
l«th century 1 , Aut. t’uldara was distin¬ 
guished. Jle increased the effect of the 
singing by the addition of instruments, 
but Iiia style partook nnirli'uf the thrntri- 
< al. There werfe, In’sides, Brcsriuurllo, 
Toniri and Marotti. In the middle of 
this century, Italian music, esj>ee,iully the¬ 
atrical, flourished, particularly at Naples, 
Lislsjti, and .also in (Berlin. This has 
lieen declared by some Jlie must brilliant 
,period of Italian music. 'J’licre are 
sum • distinguished instrumentalists in 
Italy, as the organists Scarlatti and Mar 
, tinelli, the violinist Tartiui (who, even in 
the theory of his instrument, was distin¬ 
guished, and established a school, which 
was devoted particularly to the church 
style), Domenico Ferrari, Gcminiaui, Ant 
Lolh and Nanluii, scholars of Tartiui, 


also die player upon the harpsichord and • 
comptWr, (Jleincnti, in Londou,aud Pugn- 
nini. Among the eom|H)sers of the 18th 
century, are mentioned Tmeltn, who, 
through his refinements, injured the siiii- 
piicity of composition: (iuluppi, distill-* 
guished by simple and pleasing song, 
rich invention and good harmony; Jo- 
nielli (q. v.), who gave greater inqiortanci* 
to instrumental music; Main; Nir. Cor¬ 
pora, the thunder of a new style of sing¬ 
ing, distinguished for his solfeggios in 
church music; Leo; Pcrgolesi. wdiose 
music is always delightful, from its simple 
beauty (e. g." his Slabat Mnlir ); Pater 
Martini, at Bologna; the sweet Piecim, 
rival of Gluck ; Vnfossi; the agreeable 
fticclimi ( (Kdip.) ; Sam. (q. v.) Of a later 
date are Paesiello (q. v.), Cnnarosa, the 
ornament of the opera hvffa, and Zinga- 
relli ^Borneo and Juliet), Nasolini, Paga¬ 
nini, Aieeolim, Pavesi, and the now much 
celebrated Generali anil the copious Ros¬ 
sini. More lik** the Germans wen* Salie¬ 
ri (q. v.), and tlie thorough Righini (he 
likewise has wnitcii solfeggios). Ghcru- 
luni and Spoutim have more of the 
Fn*neh character, \nioug the celebrated 
male and female singers of Italy, since 
the 18th eentury, are Francesca < ’uz/oni 
Sandoui, and lu r rival Faustina Bordom 
(afterward*, the wile of ilasm*), and the 
Allegrandi, the -nprs: liras Farinelli, (."nf- 
fiu’elh, Genesiiio. t’aristini, Marehera: m 
Inter times, the eelchnitcd Freseentim and 
\ ••Inti; also ;ne rangers Bali lass, ire Fern, 
Silaee Maiteuce; the teuorist- Mdlico, 
1'aeehii rotti, Bnvt Beuelli; the female 
sirtee,> IVra. Mingolti, Gidirielli, Todi, 

\ jidi, Maielietti. the sisters Sessi, parric¬ 
idal ly ImpcRidnee and Mariana Hesra, 
Angelica ('aialam, < 'amporesi, Borgondi". 
The Italian school is yet unequalled in 
whatever depends upon the nine im¬ 
provement of the voice; but the slavish 
mutation of tlmr manner lead- to affee- 
tation ; therefore the German singers em¬ 
ploy it no timber than they can without 
losing the spirit and jHx-tieal expression 
which the German song aims at. 

TVuvUs in Italy. No pur! of Europe has 
been so much visited as Italy, and none de- 
serves mix; visited more tlvan thiseharming 
country, vvlier* a cloudless sky sheds jx;r- 1 
petuul hnlliaiiey on the monuments oi an¬ 
cient greatness and the relies of iftirient art, 
wlueh conspire with tlie finest works of 
modern genius, to delight the eye, and to 
carry hark tlie mind to the great men au<i> ■ 
great events of fiirmer times. The sight of ' 
modem Ituiy led Gihlxm to write tin; sod 
story of the decline of her uncicnt graft- 
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ri<’ur; and how many poets have owed 
to Italy their inspiration ! It is impossible 
to see Italy and riot feel-the grave moni¬ 
tions of history, or to jmims through her 
happy vineyards without being cheered 
l>y the scene, or to gaze on her worjts of 
‘ genius without feeling the worth and the 
dignity of the fine arts. No wonder, then, 
that Italy is visited from,all quarters. 
During the general peace in Europe, front 
1815 until 1830, crowds of foreigners, par- 
tieularly Englishmen, hastened to the beau¬ 
tiful peninsula. The latter were so nume¬ 
rous. that the lower classes of Italy called 
every foreigner un Inglc.se. Among these 
there wore, of course, grout numbers who, 
without capacity for enjoj mg what they 
*<tvv, hurried through the rnuntry accord¬ 
ing to the direction of their guide-books, in 
order to he able to say, at the tea-tables in 
London, flow beautiful the view fromMou- 
"e Pinrin is! Every one who has lieen in 
•Ionic must have met with such a travel¬ 
ler, bin i 'asari in his hand, vvorkingliis way 
vvirli servile conscientiousness, through the 
Vautios of the plare. Expedition being 
mi object with many of them, the shortest 
process for seeing all that was to bo seen 
was soon found out, and flocks of travel¬ 
lers, at particular seasons, migrated to par¬ 
ticular places. The average period of a 
* jaunt through Italj is six months. The 
end of the journey is usually Naples, from 
which travellers advance south as far as 
die ruins of Pfestum. The Alps must lie 
passed early in the autumn. The fairy 
-lands of the Logo Maggiore, at that time, 
> still wear their delightful drapery of fruits 
and leaves; The traveller then enters, at 
■xoncc. the south of Europe 1 , so different 
from the north. For visiting the principal 
places iu I ppcr Italy, the Bolognese and 
Tuscany, there are two months before the 
beginning of the carnival, which, of course, 
must be enjoyed in Rome. After having 
visited the galleries and monuments iu 
and about Rome, the traveller proceeds, 
during Lent, to Naples, to see the spring 
awaken in the Cumpagun. At Easter, he 
jorums to Rome. Who eftuld visit Italy 
without hearing the heavenly music iu 
the (’ajiella Sistinu, during Passion week! 
There wilt perhaps In 1 time, on the return, 
t«> make tut excursion to the Mark of An- 
• cona; if*not, no one, who has been to 
Rome throitglj Sienna, will now fail to take 
the road through Terni, Perugia and 
Arezzo. Genoa and Venice, ns the most 
western and eastern points, an* convenient 
to begin or clow* the journey with. It 
may be ‘'better,- however, to begin with 
Lombardy und Genoa, in the autumn, and 


' not'to extepd the period of return far into 
the hot'season. Lombardy attracts but 
little, after Rome, Florence and Naples, f 
have been visited; but Venice, silent, mel¬ 
ancholy Venice, stDI if mains an object df 
interest, even iu her decrepitude under 
'the Austrian sway. Such a journey will 
occupy froth the beginning of October iui-,, 
til the middle of May, ana will enable the 
traveller to sec the finest parts of the 
’country and the most ifernarkable works , 
of art. But to become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with Italy, as it is and as it was, 
no one ran stay long enough. Rome 
alone will fully occupy a man’s life, lie 
who wishes to become particularly ac¬ 
quainted with the middle ages, and to 
form a lively picture of them, will remain 
longer in Florence and Pisa. Late in a 
mooushiny niglit, when every thing is 
quiet, walk through the streets of Florence,, 
and jou muy easily imagine yourself n 
contemporary with the Medici. He who 
vv ishes to devote himself to the antique or ' 
to Roman history', will stay longer in the 
alma cittn Here he will also find himself' 
at tlje fountain head of sacred music. He 
who desires to enjoy the beauties of a 
bountiful nature, will remain longer iu 
Naples, lving like a paradise surrounded 
by the fields of Campagna, where tin* 
gigantic vine twines round the lofty pop¬ 
lars, and forms an embowering shade 
over the luxuriant grain. He who prefers 
to see a country when* nature and man 
have not been much influenced by civili¬ 
zation, will proceed to Calabria and Sicily, 
which afford also the richest harvest to 
the botanist mid mineralogist. He who 
wishes to become more fully acquainted 
with the history of the fine arts in the 
middle ages, will go to the smaller places, 1 
distant froifi the great roads, where he 
vv ill find innumerable treasures, often un¬ 
known to most Italians themselves; as the 
historian finite rich treasures iu the manu¬ 
scripts stored up in the monasteries, illus¬ 
trative of the contests of Italian powers 
among themselves in the middle ages, as 
well as of the great contest between the 
secular and ecclesiastical powers, the em¬ 
peror and the pope: and vvhat a bound¬ 
less field is spread lielore the scholar in the - 
Vatican! There are two ways of travelling - 
in Italy, With post»horaes (in which case a 
carriage belonging to the traveller is al¬ 
most indispensable], or with the vetturino{n\ 
a hired coach). * lie who travels without 
a family, aud wishes to become acquainted 
with tlxe people, will do best to adopt the 
latter mode. The traveller makes his 
bargain with the vettnrino , not only for 
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conveyance, but also for auppor and lodg¬ 
ing. The general ]»rice for tin* convoy- 
iiuee, from 35 to 40 miles a duv, to¬ 
gether with the ^menl ornl lodging, if* 
about a ducat per day.' As the reputa¬ 
tion of a Vetturino depends upon the good 
■ treatment of his travellers, it is his interest 
to procure a good meal and tf clean bed ; 

, tlms travellers are spared the trouble of 
I bargaining with the host. That tin* inu- 
keepers in Italy have a general disposition • 
to fleece the traveller, is certain; ami this 
leads many travellers, particularly English, 
not to touch a trifle in any inn without 
making n liargain; for which v erv reason 
they am regularly oyVrrcaelioJ. The 
same disposition makes intuiy English 
travellers so troublesome in Germany, 
■where,the Ining lieing cheap,they exjvoct 
V> pat next to notliing in tin* first hotels, 
so that somn hotels have actually refused 
, to admit them. In large eities, when* the 
traveller expects to stay some tune, his 
best rule‘will he to make a lair bargain 
aller tlw* first day, when lie knows what 
lie has to expect. Another gn*at incon¬ 
venience for' travellers arises from the 
ciceroni or servitori di piazza. These 
people, who have a shore of what the 
cushaft and the poorer possessors of some 
single curiosities receive from the tr.i\ id¬ 
lers. ha\e an interest in directing the trav¬ 
eller to eveiy corner where an inscription, 
a piece of a' column, &c.. is to lie found. 
e Hut how to avoid tins, since n cicerone is 
itidis|a*nsahje r Two general rules may be 
found serviceable; not to attend, in Italy, to 
any thing but what is peculiar to Italy; 
collections of minerals. Japan porcelain. 
Arc., are to Ik*, found in'other countries; 
and, secondly, to prepare one’s self for die 
journey, and to kuow beforehand, in gen¬ 
eral, what is to l»e seen. Of dtmrse, these 
lilies jire only for those who do not stay 
tor A long time in it place, and liavi no 
time to make acquaintances for them¬ 
selves. , Tliree nations, particularly, have 
furnished descriptions of Italy, the Eng¬ 
lish, German* and French. We recollect 
to have seen a very old and curious little 
Itouk, a Guide through Italy for Pilgrims. 
The images of the virgin, miraculous 
telie-, Ac., of course formed the great 
ma<- of Hie book; hut antiques columns, 
<k.e., had received a (Christian diameter, 

, mtd were named after the a]K>st)cs, Ac. 
/ > The woilv- r»f which we here speuk, prop¬ 
erly Is-gin toward the end of the 17tb ccn- 
■ wry, at which time the diSrriptions of 
Italy assume a more independent obarae- 
ter. Since that lime, the number has, 
particularly of lut'v great!} increased, so 
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tluit this branch of literature, in German}, 
is almost in disrepute. Among the earlier 
works in English, the most esteemed arc 
those of liunict, Addison, and the oth¬ 
ers mentioned below. Gills*ft Burnet, 
bishop of Salisbury, travelled, in vol¬ 
untary exile, through France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy, in 1G85. His ob- 
sfij-vatiniiH relate prineipail} to religion 
and politics, on which subjects his views 
arc those of a zealflus Protestant and 

J Vhig. His work was Mieeeeded by that 
f Aildisoii—Remarks on several Parts of 
Italy (1705), chiefly devoted to antiquity— 
and tin* less known Works of JohnBreval 
(172l>) and* Edward Wriglit (1727). The 
journal of the French emigrant Blaiuviilt*. 
who had become naturalized in Euglund, 
appeared after his death, and was edited 
by Turnbull anti Guthrie in 1742. The 
remarks of these travellers an* cbieflv di 
reeled to the classical antiquities of Italy, 
ami tlit*y therefore have been designated 
by the name o i'rhmiial travellers. Smol¬ 
lett’s travel-treat chiefly of modern Italy 
and tlie inhabitants, anti are full of a mor¬ 
bid qurrulousness. The same is true of 
Sharp's. Barrefti defended his country 
from the attacks of Smollett and Sharp, in 
his Account of the Manners and Customs 
of Italy (17(17). John Moore’s View of 
Society anti Manueis in Ituly is still inter¬ 
esting, and is neh in characteristic anec¬ 
dotes. Pntnck I *n dont*’s picturesque tie 
scription of Sicily is too celebrated to In* 
pn-sed ovei in silence, though it relates 
merely M tliat island. Among the nume¬ 
rous ivocet publications on Italy, few have 
iteijuiretl reputation in foreign countries. 
We may mention Forsyth's Remarks on 
Antiquities, Ails and Mrnmeis during an 
Excursion in Italy in 1H02--3 (London, 
1HI3). Eustace's Classical Tour through 
Italy (101)2, m 2 voK, muejt enlarged in 
JHIT, in 4 voK) is prejmhecd anil iiuiceu- 
rate. Lady Morgan’s Italy Ix’tniys the 
novelist. It is not to be recommended as 
a guide through Italy. The* Florentine 
A. Vieusseiix, who left his country in 
early youth, and entered the British ser¬ 
vice, travelled through Italy, and wrote 
Ital} and the Italians in the l!Ub Century 
(Loudon, 1024 2vols.). Among the other 
English IkxiIvh of travels in Italy, which 
have ap{>eared within the last ten years, 
innv 1 h* mentioned Bell’s piiscrvatious on 
Italy. Himond’s valuable Tour in Italy 
and Sicily appeared in IRJH; Narrative 
of three Years’ Residence in Italy appear¬ 
ed hi London, 1020; L} mini's Political 
Stale of Italy, Bostou, 1020; Rem¬ 
brandt 1 Vale's Notes on Italy, JMiiladel- 
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phia, 1831; Bigelow's ^Tour in Sicily ami 
Malta, Boston, 1831. Of the French works 
on this subject, vve may cite first the \york of 
Maximilian Misson, a counsellor of parlia¬ 
ment^! 1(591 ),much read at the time inEng- 
land nucl Hern mny. The works of Rogissart 
( 170(5), of Groslcy (Memoirea aur Vlttuie par ■ 
deux GentUsJutmmcs Suedois , 17(54), and of 
' madanie dn Boccage (17(15), did not pre¬ 
serve their reputation long. The ablx': Ri¬ 
chard’s Description dr VlUdie, &e, (17(10, 0 
vols.) was useful, as was nlso the work of 
Lalamle (most rnmplctcodiiion, ]7(i7kwrit- Montolieu, and is a compendious travel- 
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E. M. Arndt, Scums (his Spaziereang 
nach Syrakus is a work fitted to gratify a; 
sound mind, and appears to advainagc 
among the host of sentimental pubUea- 
tious, though it i is by no means a guide), 
Geniing, Benkowitz and J. H. Eichholz, 
are among the legion of writers on Italy! 
Kotzebue poll red out his satirical spirit,' 
also, on this country. P. J. Relifucs has, 
since 1807, published several works on 
ltal> Madame von der Reifke’s Journal 
was translated into French by Mad. de 




ten on the same' plan. It is a systematic do¬ 
se ription of a four, and is (lie basis of the 
German work of Volkmunn, Dupaty’s 
popular Lcttrea aur FltaHe (1788) are rec¬ 
ommended by elegance of style and warm 
feeling. Their matter is not iui|iorrarit, 
inul affords little information to the travel¬ 
ler. The Comma of niadame de Sniel 
does not belong to this branch oflitcmfure 
in form, but it does in substance. It is a 
noble production throughout, aud “even 
where the views are erroneous, they are 
nevertheless instructive. The iMirts sur 
F Italic, par .‘1. L. Cast*llun (Pans, 1819, 
3 vole.), are entertaining and instructive. 
Germany, which is fertile m every branch 
of literature, is so in descriptions of Italy, 
or travels iti Italy. There are some excel¬ 
lent works in German, treating of the sci¬ 
entific treasures of Italy; but this is not the 
place to enumerate them. The German 
descriptions of Italy an 1 often characterized 
cither by a minute collection of facts, 
without much attention to agreeable ar¬ 
rangement, or a romantic exaggeration, 
which arrays all Italy in heavenly colors, 
juid inhales fragrance from the very im- 
mondezza. The learned Keyssler, who 
w rote in 1740, complains of a h< >st of prede¬ 
cessors. llis work (which was augmented 
in 1751 and 177(5) was followed by a 
iiumlier of translations and rifacciamenli of 
English and French works, particularly 
the excellent account of Yolkmann, al¬ 
ready mentioned (in 1770 and 1771, with 
. additions by Bemouilli since 1777,6 v ols.). 
A new continuation and correction of this 
work would afford a very useful manual 
lor travellers. Archenholz’s Italien (1785, 
augmented in 1787) represents tlie country 
according to English views. Jngcmann 
oppose}! him m a vindication of Italy 
(Deutsches Museum, I78ti). To this class of 
works belong Got lie's Fragments on Italy, 

‘ published at the end of the last century, 
and his Journal, published but a few years 
, since. (’omit Leopold von Stolberg 

® wrote a description of bis journey, 
riou Brun, Kiittner (17!HJ and 1801), 


ling library, which touches on almost eve¬ 
ry thing important to u traveller. Kcplia- 
hdcs (1818) unites much information -with 
animated description. »F. II. von der 
Hagen’s (18J8—1821, 4 vols.| work is 
valuable, particularly for its observations 
on the arts in the middle ages, as attention 
is generally paid only to classical art, and 
to the modem since the time of Raphael. 
Muller’s Rom, Rimer vnd Rbmerinnen has 
met with applause as a picturte of manners 
aud customs. There exist a number of 
descriptions of parts of Italy, which we 
have not room to enumerate. On Sicily, 
one of the latest works'is Voyage eu 
Sicile fail fin 1820 ft 1821, par Auguste dr 
Sayre (Paris, 1825, 3 vols.). Ncigebanr’s 
Handbuch fur Rcisende in llglitn (Leipsic, 
182(5) contains much information of value 
to travellers. Among the works which 
portray the beauties of Italian nature, one 
if the best is Vues piltoresques de l'Italic' 
by Ooignet, drawn after nature and lithog- 
mphized (Paris, 1825). 

Tte, missy f.st ( [jatin, go—the meeting 
K dissolved); a formula by which, on joyful 
feasts, the end of the low mass is an- ■ 
ltoimeed to the people, and the assembly 
dismissed. ‘ The priest steps into the centre 
of the altar, and sings these words after the 
Dominus r ohiscum. After a mass for the 
dead, instead of these words, he sings, Re- 
ipiiesrat in pace, on which the resjiorise is, ’ 
Amen. In Lent, Advent mid. the days of 
penitence, he says, Benedicamus Domiiw, • 
to which the response is tyco gratias. The - 
word mass is derived from missa est. 

Ithaca (MuaA or, as it is called by the 
modems, Thiaki; one of the seven Ionian 
islands («i. v.) lying in the gulf of Patras ; 
Ion. 21° V E.,lnr. 38° 3ffN.; 18 miles 
luiig, and not over 5 broad; population, 
8000. The wliold island is rugged and 
uneven. Itl laou is celebrated as the island 
of Flysses, and is minutely described by 
llomer in the Odyssey. Of file places 
mentioned by llomer, many can 1m* traced 
with great appearance of probability. 
Thu Ko^xiao; (Od. xiii. 403) *is still 
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, called Coraco-pekra. TJie ruins of Cyclo- 
■ }H?ah walla are described As similar to 
' those of- Argos, Tiryus- and Mycente. 
The spring of dlthucus and the walls of 
the city, as well & the Acropolis, can also 
he traced. A sculptured rock, called 11 ,- 
mrr's school, somewhat resembles that 
which hears the same name in Scio (Chi¬ 
os). Patents, vases, bracelets, chains, 
strigils, inirrore, lamps, coins, &c., have 
been dug up in an ancient burying-graund 
here. 

Itii vex, a large and floum-hing village 
of the state of New York, is beautifully 
situated about a mile ami a half south of 
the head of the Cnyugn lake, •being 170 
miles west of Albany ; population about 
4500. ‘ It has an iicadcmy, including a 
Wrcuni, a ltank, a court-house amTjail, a 
market-house, a Lancusterinn school- 
house, mid four houses of public worship. 
The Clinton house is a large and elegant 
house of entertainment. Then* arc tlm-e 
printing-offices, from which issue three 
weekly papers. The scenery around the 
village is romantic and pi earing. Tin- 
lulls about three miles from the village an¬ 
trum -‘100 to 500 feet high. Ithaca has 
five durable mill streams. Full creek, the 
largest, desremls, within one mile of the 
village, feet, ou r sc\erai stupendous 
cataracts, and, winding across,the plum, 
enters the la nd of the Cayuga lake. The 
vh-w of the last tall into the valley, i.- 
'stnking and grand. The whole sheet of 
water is precipitated over the roek H<> 
feet, and the luniks altovc an* 100 feet 
Jiigher than the roek. The Cayuga inlet, 
jwissiog throtigli the village to the lake, is 
navigable for boats of 40 or 50 tons. The 
navigation is perfectly- stood through tin- 
lake, Seneca and Cayuga canal, to the 
Frie canal. There are, uln-ady, manu¬ 
factories of cotton and wool, flour, | wper 
and oil, iron found erics, <Scc., although but 
a few of the many valuable mill sites are 
occupied. 

Itirbiiie, Augustin, was bom at Val¬ 
ladolid de Mechoacan, in New Spain, in 
17H4. Being of a family of some consid¬ 
eration in his country, he received a very 
careful education. Futil lbl(), lie held no 
higher rank than that of a lieutenant in 
tl. • provincial regiment of Ins native city. 
At this ]toriod, vvhenChe troubles in My v- 
ico broke out, he ehtered into active ser¬ 
vice apmst tin patriots, and was engaged 
in various contests with I todies of hi* in¬ 
surgent countryiiien. Borne along by 
cjrrurnatauces m the. career of arms, be 
had risen, in 1HK1, by his valor and ca¬ 
pacity, lo the command of what was call¬ 


ed the norlhtrn arm]h which occupied the 
provinces of Guiuiuxuuto and Valladolid, 
AlKpit this time, lie was sus|M-rtod and ac¬ 
cused of want of fidelity to their cause, 
by some of the royalists, but was acquit¬ 
ted of the imputation by tin- viceroys 
leja and, Apodura. But the disgust w liieh 
he felt in consequence of this charge, led 
him to retire for a while from active ser¬ 
vice. In JHt20, we find lmrhide again in 
the field, under circumstances vv Inch gave 
him unexjM-eted importance. At that js-- 
riod, the imprudent acts of the Spanish 
Cortes produced so much cxasjH-ration 
among the clergy suid the partisans of ab¬ 
solutism in Mexico, that these persons 
united to eflcct the nide|M>nd<-nee of the 
country. They selected Jturbide as tin ir 
aircnt, knowing his zealous agency m 
putting down the revolutionists and re¬ 
publicans of past years, and wholly un¬ 
conscious of the \ ievv* of person,-i! aggran¬ 
dizement which lie entertained. Being 
furnished with some money by them, In¬ 
set out for tin- south ; and, li«v mg seized a 
convoy of specie on In* mute, he soon 
formed a junction with Guerrero, one of 
the patriot chiefs. Mcauvv tide cmUsane* 
had lieen desjmtclicd in all directions to 
prepare the people, who were accordingly 
ripe li»r revolution. At length the army 
reached Jguala, where (Feb. •*!. |**il) 
Iturbide piopose.i the plan winch beam 
the name of that j dace ;—tin- meat object* 
of this instrument being the ui<Jc|*cndenc-: 
of Mexico, the protection of religion, am! 
tin- onion of the ri|Miniards and Mex¬ 
icans. At the same time, an offer of the 
•rown wa* made to Ferdinand VII, or to 
any other member of the royal family of 
Spain. On the strength of this plan, 
Iturbide continued hi* march to Uuereta- 
ro, mu! was soon joined by Guadalupe 
Vicloria, the most devoted of the friends 
of liberty. Meantime the viceroy O’Doii 
oju arrived from Europe, and, finding tin- 
whole country virtuully with iturbide, 
signed a treaty at Oordova (August ‘il, 
IHtil), acceding to the pn>visions of the 
plsui of ignalu. The load to power was 
now entirely open before Iturbide. lb- 
took possession of the capital in the name 
of the nation, and established u regency, 
consisting of ineinlK.-rl'nominated by him¬ 
self, and wholly under his control, The 
republican purty soon saw the object of 
his movements. A congress hud been 
assembled, which made various attempts 
to counteract his designs by diminishing 
his power, and at hist brought the matter 
to an open rupture and a crisis. lmrhide, 
seeing no other way to preserve his an- 





iturbide. 




tho'rity, resolved to usurp the crown, 

' through the gulimrvu'iiry of his troops. 
Accordingly, May IB, 1822, the garrison 
anil a part of the populace of Mexico 
rose arid proclaimed fturhide emperor, 
under the name of Augustin J. The pext 
morning, congress was convened in extra" 
ordinary session, in the midst of the accla¬ 
mations of the multitude, whose cries 
often drowned tint voices of the deputies. 
The agents of Iturhide obtained a decree 
requiring his presence; and he appeared,, 
accompanied by u number of military offi¬ 
cers, having lieen drawn through the 
' streets by tin* rabble. Mis election to the 
im] h‘ rial dignity was proposed and dis¬ 
cussed 1 U his presence, and was voted for 
by 77' deputies, out of 1>4 who had assem¬ 
bled, being about one half the whole body 
of delegates'. He returned to the palace 
as he came, in a coach drawn hy the' 
people. Shortly afterwards, the congress 
decided that the crown .should la* hered¬ 
itary in the family of Timbale, gave to his* 
sous and his father the- title of priiirrs, 
li\ed upon lain a yearly allowance of a 
million and a half of dollars, and estab¬ 
lished an order of knighthood railed the 
order of Guadalupe, tljms completing, in 
every thing, tla* accessories of the new 
monarchy. Vll these' arrangements were 
voted wall a degree of unanimity which 
clearly proved tla* absence of liberty; nial 
the provinces yielded a blind submission 
to what wils decreed in the capital. The 
. friends of liberal institutions, overawed 


however, foreign to Jus acts of general 
oppression, brought 011 the catastrophe.' ‘ 
At this time, the Spaniards retained jtos- 
sessiori of the castle of Sm Joan de Ulna, 

( which commanded the l*rt of Vera Cruz. 
The emperor had left the city of Mexico, 
and advanced as far as Jalapa, intending, 

' if possible, tig obtain an interview with' 
the governor of the castle. Disputes liad 
previously arisen between general Sauta 
Aiia^ guvcrnoi* of Vera Cruz, and general 
Echnvarri, w ho commanded the southern 
division 5f the Mexican army ; and Santa 
Ana was summoned to Jalapa by the em¬ 
peror, to answer to the charges of Echa- . 
vurri. Santa Aiia counted much ujiop the 
services tvhich he liad rendered Iturhide, 
and on his own popularity ; but, to his 
great surprise, he was treated harshly, and 1 
dismissed from his rnmmaud at Vera Cruz. 
Hastening back to the garrison, before the 
news of his disgrace could reach thein, he ’ 
excited them to revolt, for the purpose of 
dethroning Iturhide. and establishing a re¬ 
publican government. _ He fomid the 
troops rijie for liis purpose, and lost no 
time in' advancing to Puente del Rry, 
wliere several skirmishes tov ,j : place be¬ 
tween the republicans and the imperial¬ 
ists under Ecliavarri. At length Victoria 
made his ap|M*aranee, auil was appointed 
commaiider-m-cliief of the insurgents; 
and, in February, 3823, Erhavarri anil 
liis army joined forces with Victoria 
and Santa Aua, hy the convention of 
Casa Muta Defection now became 


and held at liny hy the power of the usurp- general among the officers of die army, 
»*r, fled to their wonted retreats, or tern- and in all the provinces, so that Iturhide 


poii/cd until u lilting season should arrive 
ior acting with union and efficiency. Hut 
they could not, and did not, acquiesce in a 
state of tilings so adverse to their leelings. 
Iturhide was driven by his necessities to- 
hasten nfliiirs to a crisis. In Ortobor, 
1822, he seized and confiscated, without 
legal process, a convoy of $1,200,000, on 
the way from Mexico to Havana. In the 
month "of August preceding, lie had caus¬ 
ed several of the niemliers of congress to 
lie arrested, recardless of their privilege 
of pi-rsonal inviolability. Fiually (Oct. 
30, 1822), he onlercd tin? dissolution of 
congress, cau-ing the hall to lx* shut, ot 
bis own authority, and, on the same day, 
organi/ed a junta to take the place of the 
legislative body,’ and nominated all the 
members' himself. To supply the exi¬ 
gencies of the government, recourse was 
then hail to forced loans, which, served the 
more to exasperate the minds of the peo¬ 
ple, alreudy disgusted with the successive 
JSiirputjons of Iturhide. Circumstances, 


saw plainly that his cans*- was hopeless, 
and hastily assembled at Mexico the dis>- 
jiersed members of congress, hiul tendered 
to them his abdication of the crown. 
This happened March 20, 1823. Con¬ 
gress very generously agreed to grant 
Iturhide a yearly pension of $25,000, on 
conditio? of his leaving the Mexican ter¬ 
ritory for ever, and residing somewhere in 
Italy, looking suitable provision lor his 
family in Case of liis death. He proceed¬ 
ed to the coast, under escort of general’ 
Bravo, and embarked May 11, 1823, for 
‘Leghorn. He might liuve continued to 
live happily in oue of the charming villas 
of Tuscany,4ind lie not been imi»elled by 
an insane ambition (p attempt the reepv- * 
cry of liis lost empire. With this object, 
lit* left Italy for England, and embarked 
for Mexico* May 11, 1824, precisely a year 
after his departure from it, and armed 
in sight of the port of Soto la Marina 
July 14. During the year that bad elajis- 
ed, the Mexicans had* adopted a republi 
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ran constitution, and Iturbidelind no par- sary v , and at the merry of the wry men. 
’ ty nor friends in the lintioh. TJie govern- M ho Imd just ordered the execution of her 
luent had been apprised of his leaving husband. But the feelings of the Mexi- 
Italy, and suspected his design. A decree cau government were jn«t and liberal, 
was passed, bearing'date April 28, J82J, t They continued to the widow the pension 
declaring him to be proscribed as a traitor,* promised the family of Iturhide at the 
' and requiring that, in ease he landed in time of his abdication, annexing only the 
the country, the jpere. fact ediould render .condition that she should live either in 
him a public enemy. Wholly deceived Colombia or the Tinted States, in which 
in regard to the late which awaited him, latter country" she lias ever since resided. 
Iturbide landed at Soto la Marina,' ne^om- Such was the end of a man, estimable in 
panied only by lus secretary, a Pole, named his private character, and not without tal- 
Beneski, and was almost immediately nr- ents, who, if his fortune had led him to 
rested by order of 1). Felipe do la Garza, use Iris influence in the establishment of a 
the commandant-general of the state of jive government, might have continued 
Tamaulipns, m winch Soto la Mnnua is long at the head of affairs, and finally 
situated. Ln Garza lost no tune in eon- ha\e departed from life respected and 
, dueling lus prisoner to Padilla, the pro\ in- honored as a patriot, instead of prema- 
rial capital, and demanding instruction turely .suffering the ignominious death 
how to agt, of the provincial legislature, of amalcliietor. (Pamphldrcr, No. 5ti; dn- 
Jle was instructed to put in execution,’ naira pour JrtJti; Poinsett's 

forthwith, the decree of congress, of April Mr rim.) 

28tll, hv causing Iturhide to he shot,—up- Trrz.y.v .0 ; the scene of a celebrated 
prehensions being entertained lest any victory named by the trooiis of Buenos 
delay in the enforcement of the decree Ajres. under Alvear, over the Brazilians, 
should he the cause of some troublesome, In the campaign of 19*27, the republicans 
although of necessity abortive, mote- pushed their forces into the provime of 
nient, on the part of the people. This Rio Grande, and encountered the enemy 
took place July 18th; and, on the 19th, on the field of Itu/aingo, Feb. 20, 1827. 
Js» Garza notified Iturbide to prepare for The battle w'as olistiiiutely disputed for six 
death on the same day. I tin bide in \aiu hours, hut was gained at length by the re- 
solicited fora repne\e until the general iterated ami furious charges of theeav- 
gbverimient could be iufomiod of lus sit- airy of the Banda Oriental. The Bra- 
ualion, and have opportunity to decide zdians lost nimsbal Abn u, ten pieces of 
upon his case. This, of course, La Garza artillery, all ilieir munitions of war and 
denied him; and at six o’clock in the bagsrage, and about 2000 men. (,‘inti. t 
afternoon, after having confessed himself, //ig'.Va .) 

he wps conducted to the place of execu- 1*1'. son of Tenuis and Proem*. (S«» 
tion, where 00 or 70 soldiers stood in their f’hilonul *.) 

ranks, under command of La Gai/a Ivit 4,l\izv,oi Ibiza {Khiiswt)‘,tm island 
iturhide then made a short address to the of the Mediterranean, belonging to Spam, 
assembled jieople,protesting his innocence and the piineipal of the group eulled the 
ofnny r treasonable purpose, exliorting them Pilhi/u.w. Its extent is 1!H) square miles; 
,to olieervc die. duties of patriotism, religion its population, 21,094. The soil is fertile, 
ami civil sultordinution, aud declarant (hut producing eorn, wine, oil, fruit, flax, and 
lie pardoned his enemies. 1 hr was shot hemp, with little labor. About 15,000 
dead at flte first fire; and Ins body was tons of salt are annually obtained by 
interred as decently as the meuns of tlie evaporation ; and it forms, with fish and 
small town permitted. While this was wood, the chief article of export. 52 
passing at "Padilla, die wife of Iturhide miles from Majorca.—'The capital is of 
and two of Iris children, who had aceoin- the same name, and has a good harlmr. 
panied him from England, had landed at Population, 2700. 

Soto Ja Marina. They brought with them I v our; tin* substance of the tusk of the 
a large quantity of proclamations, eimi- elephant, ivory is esteemed lor its benu- 
lars and other pa pets, intended to aid the tiful cream eolor, the finencty »f its grain, 
design of the ex-em|»eror, together with and the high polish it is capable of rw- 
. Iris imperial rngntle and other insignia, euiving. That of India is apt to lose its 
*8o soon us the captain of the brig m color, aud turn yellow ; hut the ivory of 
which they came learnt the fate of Itur- Achcm and Ceylon ;s not chargeable with 
bide, he cut his rabies and stood out to this defect. Ivory is used us a material lbr 
aea. leaving the widow and children of toys, and as panels lor mjniature-point- 
/ Iturbide totally destitute of every news- mgs. To prejiareit for tin* latter purpose, 
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it is to he washed with the juice of garlic, 
or some other absorbent composition, to 
remove its oily |mrticlcs. The slmvingft 
r of ivory may be reduced into a jelly, of a 
nature similar to that of hartshorn ; or, by 
hunting in a crucible, they may be con¬ 
vened into a black powder, which is used 
in painting, under the name of ivory-black. 
Ivory may be stained or dyed : a black 
color is given it by a solution of brass and 
a decoction of logwood ; a green one, by 
a solution of \eidigris : and a rod, by 
being boiled with Brazil-wood, in lime- 
water. The use of ivory was well know'll 
in very early ages. We find it employed 
, tor arms girdles, sceptres, harnesses of 
horses, sword-hilts, icc. The ancients 
were also acquainted with the art of 
sculpturing in ivory, of dyeing and en¬ 
crusting it. IIother refers to the extreme 
whiteness of ivory. The coder of Cyp- 
selus was doubtless the most ancient 
monument of this kind in basMi-rchcv o, 
and we meet with similar instances its the 
temple of Juno at Olympia-, in the tune 
of i'aiisjuiias ; that is to sav, 700 jeans 
after it had Iwen built. The ancients had 
numerous statues of icon, particulnrlj'-in 
die temples of Jupiter anil of Juno, at 
Oljmphis. In these Muluos there was 
very nvquentlj a mixture of gold. The 
most celebrated are stated to luncheon 
the Olj’tnpian Jupiter and the Minerva of 
Phidias: the limner was covered with a 
yoklcu drapeiy, and seated on a throne 
formed of gold, of ivory nnd cedar wood, 
and enriched with precious stones. In 
liis hand the god held a figure of Victoiy, 
also of ivory and gold. The 1\1 inert a was 
erected in the Parthenon at Athens dur¬ 
ing the first year of the 87th Olympiad— 
the year which commenced the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Pausanias likewise makes 
mention of mi ivory statue of Juno on 
her throne, of remarkable magnificence, 
by Polycletcs, together with numerous 
others. 

Ivory Coast; purl of the coast of 
(■tiiuca, Ini with capo Apolloniu.und cape 
Palmas. (See Guinea.) 

Iv y (hr dir a helix ); a shrubby vine, cel¬ 
ebrated from remote antiquity, mid held 
sacred in Mime countries, as in (livcoe 
and Egypt. Tlic leaves are smooth and 
shining, varying much in form, from oval 
entire to three or five lohed; and their 
perpetual verdure gives the plant a very 
„ beautiful appearance. The tlovvcrs are 
greenish and inconspicuous, disposed in 
globose umbels, and an* succeeded by 
deep given or almost blackish berries. It 
ascends to tin: summits of the tallest trees, 


having a stem sometimes tluee inches ih 
diunieter, and also ’clings to tHP sides of . 
old walls, rockSj &o. It is found through- 1 
out almost the whole oOJurope, and in * 
many parts of Asia mul Africa.' • 

I\VA.V, or Ivajv ; the name of several- 
jiersons distinguished in Russian history. 
The most celebrated arc Ivan Wasilie- . 
witsch and Ivan IP, who laid tlie founda¬ 
tion of the Russian empire. (See Russia.) , 
Iv an V (or 11), Alexqjevvitsch, who inherit¬ 
ed fite crown during his minority, was 
half brother of Peter I, but, on account 
of his mental imbecility, took no part in’ 
the government. Ivan VI (or III) vv&« 
grand-nephew of the former, and son of 
the grand-princess Anna and of Antony 
Ulrich, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. 
The empress Anna (q. v.) took him, in 
1740, out of the hands of h*er niece, de¬ 
clared him her sou, and gave liiin an apart- • 
meat near her own. She soon after de¬ 
clared the child her successor, and her fa- 
' vorite lliron was to he his guardian unci * 
regent. Biron caused the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to l»e taken to the prince, and, when 
lie was bani-iu d, the parents of the child 
asMimed flic reins of gyven ment, until 
the daughter of P*‘ter I, Elizabeth (q. 
ascended tlie throne. The young Ivan 
was taken from his cradle by soldiers, and 
shared the late of his banished mill im¬ 
prisoned parents. He was at first im¬ 
prisoned at Ivangorod, neai .Narva, it be¬ 
ing intended to keep him always hi Rus¬ 
sia; hut his parents, who were confined at 
first in Riga, were to he sent to (rcrmunv. 
lie never saw them a'gain, but always re¬ 
mained a prisoner in different places,, par¬ 
ticularly in Western Prussia. In 175(1, 
la* was carried to the fortress of Schlus¬ 
selburg. In 17(i3, Mirovvitcli, a nobleman 
uT the Ukraine, who was lieutcuant in the 
garrison of the above fortress, conceived 
the design of delivering the prince. lie* 
induced several soldiers to assist him, and, 
by menus of a forged order from Catha¬ 
rine, he attempted to obtain admission to 
Ivan ; but two officers, who guarded him, 
when they saw that resistance was fruit¬ 
less, stabbed the unfortunate prisoner, in 
consequence of an ordei formerly given 
by the empress Catharine, that he should 
be put to dentil in case of an attempt to 
doliv er him by forty. 8lie had already 
destroyed evt*ry proof of the claims of 
the prince lo the throne, and prohibited, 
under jienulty of death, tlu 2 keeping of 
coins vvliieh could remind the nation of 
him. The chapel in Schlusselburg, in 
which lie was buried, was afterwards de¬ 
stroyed. 
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, "i Ixio.x j , a king of Thesaaly, son of with his thunder, anil ordered Mercury to, 
• ’PhlegytJf or of Juioilte% or* according to tie him to a wheel in hell, which tjontmn- • 
’>■ Diodorus, of Antiou-by Pprimela, dAtigh- *olly whirls round. The wheel was per- 
ter of Amydttoti. He. ■ married Ilia, proudly m motion; therefore the puiusli- 
dauglrter of Delbncus, and proinisod his meut of Ixiou was eternal, 
father-in-law, a valuable present for the Irvx ; daughter of I’an and Echo, or 
choice he lutd made of him to be his ofPeitho(the ritmduof the Romans). She 

daughter’s llUsbaijd. Ilis ^unwillingness : . ' 1 1 ‘ 

to fulfil his promises, obliged Deioneus to 


have recourse to violence, awl he stofc 
away some of Ixion’s horses. Ixioti^on- 
, eealed Ins resentment, invited his fathcr- 
in-law to a least at Larissa, the capital of 
‘his kingdom, and, yrtien Deioneus wrts 
come according to the appointment, ho 
threw him into a pit, which ^c had previ¬ 
ous!} filled with wood and bunting coals. 
This tivnelieiy so irritated the neighboring 
prjnces, that all of them refused to jter- 
ibnn die usual ceremony, by which a man 
was then purified of murder, and Ixiou 
was shunned by all mankind. , Jupiter 
hail compassion upon him, and placed him 
at the table of the gods. Ixiou became* 
enamored of Juno, and attempted to se¬ 
duce her. J uno was willing to gratify the 
[Mission of ixiou, or, according to some, 
she infonnod Jupiter of the attempts 
which lmd been modi upon her lirtue. 
Jupiter made a cloud in the shajK* of Ju¬ 
no, and earned it to the place where 1\- 
ion had Hpjioiiped to meet Juno. Ixiun 
was cauglit in the snare, anti from his 
embrace with the cloud, he hgd the Cen¬ 
taurs. (See Ctniaurti.) Jupiter banished 
him from heaven ; but when he. heard 
that he had the ntslmess to I mast that he 
had seduced Juno, the gud struck him 


inveigled Jupiter into his intrigue with 
lo. As a punishment, Juno changed her 
into a bird, culled the icry-neck (lynx (or- 
tpuUa\ which still possessisl the power of 
exciting love. When it became desirable 
that Medea should 1m- enamored of Jason, 
Veuus gave the hero the magic iynx, and 
instructed him how to use it in order to 
inspire Medea with a passion ihr him. 
From this time, the iynx lieeaiiic a part 
of the love-spells among tin* Greeks. The 
enehantress tied the bird to a four-spoked 
wheel, which she turned while she mut¬ 
tered her incantations ; or, according to 
some traditions, sin* onl} stretched upon 
the wheel tin* eutmils of the wry-nee,k. 
Another method was, to consume the l>pd 
o\er the eoaN, mi a wheel of wax. The 
magic wheel was also called iym ,liecaose 
the lard or its entrails were extended upon, 
it. It is sometimes used as a smiiImi! of 
the art of exciting love in gi*nend, and 
more particularly of unchaste Idte. In 
the seipn-l, the signilicatiou of the wosd 
iynx hecume different ; and it* was e\- 
tended to every charm in poetry and mu- 
sie. In this sense, the j} uv went under 
the name ci tin* nightingale ; and it is 
thus represented on the monunient of 
Sophocles, and in the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo. 



J 




«} ; the tenth letter, and seventh conso¬ 
nant, off the English alphabet. The char¬ 
acter j designates very different sounds 
•in the different languages. In Englisli, 
according to Mr. Webster, it represents 
♦he sound dzh or edzh. It has, in fact, the 
same sound as gjn/jUes. In French, it 
is ulways sounded like the French g be¬ 
fore < and i. in German, it has the sound 
of the English y in you. in Italian, it is 
always a vowel (long i), and the character 
j is now little used by Italian pinters, ex¬ 
cept ut tin* end of words, for it. In Span¬ 
ish, it is guttural, a little softer titan the 


German rh in arh. Hownotiriy the sounds 
which are expressed by j ;uc related, has' 
Im-cii shown m tin* article (1 ; and, in the 
article /, it is mentioned, that » before 
another vowel naturally heroines the 
German j. ‘ (Foe other ohservtitions, also - 
relating to j, see the article J.) Though 
the character j is very ancient, it is only in 
recent times that it 1ms Item taken for a 
consonant, anti still more recent is its sejt- 
urutioii from i in dictionaries. In France, 
the use o I'j for the consonant, and i foe. * 
the vowel, was not established in the mid* . 
die of the 17th cent my. Among otlifcr 1 
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nations, the mixture continued later. 
Janies Pelletier, of Mans, is said to Imre 
first placed file j at the beginning of 
words which began with this consonant,' 
in his French Grammar (1550). Gillc 
Boys, printer in Purls, imitated Iiim in 
■ 1584. Jn regard to the separation of 
words lieginniug with the two letters, in 
dictionaries, the editors of the French 
Grande Encyclopedic , printed in 1705, did 
not dure to make it; and English diction¬ 
aries, even at the present day, tire too of- 
ten disfigured by the mixing together of I 
and J, us well as U and V. The Encyclo¬ 
pedic Modeme calls j a lettre, propremrnt 
’ Francaise. The other nations adopted it 
from the French. The Romans, in inscrip¬ 
tions and logeuds of medalsjWTotc all words 
which we write with a j, as Jupiter, Jus- 
timu, with an i, as Jupiter, Iustinus. Yet 
the character j existed several oenturies 
before the fall of the Roman republic. 
The Greeks had it not. 

Jmu.oxskv ; the name of several iearn- 
ed Germans.— Daniel Ernest was horn at 
Dantzie, in 1(500; liecame a minister in 
Magdeburg ; in !(!84i, rector of the gym¬ 
nasium at Lissa ; in KiOO, pastor in Ko- 
nigslierg. and went afterwards to Berlin, 
wlicre-he died, in 1742, being then bishop 
or senior of the Bohemian Brethren in 
Prussia (Proper) and Great Poland. He 
endeavored to unite the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. Through queen Anne of Eng¬ 
land, lie received the dignity of doctor of 
divinity, from the university of Oxford. 

, He published a numlier of sermons and 
several learned works on theology; among 
which are his Jiiblia Hebraica cum JVotis 
JJebr. (Berlin, H5HH); Jura el Uberiatcs 
Dissident him in J'olonia; Oppressorum in 
Polonia Evangel. Detidcria. —His href her, 
John Theodore , was likewise an author.— 
Paul Ernest , son of John, horn at Ber¬ 
lin, Hill"5, was appointed professor of the¬ 
ology and preacher tit Frankfort on the 
Oder, where lie died, 1757. He wrote 
many fvorks: Disquisitio de Lingua fjyca- 
onica (Berlin, 1714, 2d edit., 1724); /J rer- 
ritatio de JVestorianismo (ib., 1724); Hem- 
pkah JEgyptiorum Devs ab Israelites in De- 
serto ndtus (Frankfort, 17551); Disserta¬ 
tions VUI de Terra Gosm (ib., 1715, 1755(5, 
4to.); Pantheon jEgyptiorum. sive de Diis 
eor um d'online ntarius (55 vols.,ib., 1750—52); 
De. Mem none Graeorum etJEgyptiorum (ib., 
175.1, 4to., with engravings); Opuscula ed. 
J. G. Water (4 vols., Leyden, 1804 to 18155). > 
— Charles Gustavos; a naturalist, horn 
1756, and died at Berlin, 1787, while sec¬ 
retary to the queen of Prussia ; particu¬ 
larly known by the work commenced by 
▼op. vii. 13 
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hhn—Natural System of all 'known na- ^ 
tive and foreign Insects, as a/Contintin- 
,ti«n of' Baffin’s Natural History—of , ■■ 
which, however, he executed only vpl.1,' 
the Beetles (Berlin, J783f and vols. 1 and 


2, the Butterflies (ib., 17855 and 1784). It 


was continued and finished by T..F. W, 
Herbs*. v 
Jacamar ( galbula, 


Brisson). ■ These*' 


brilliant binls are nearly connected with 
the # kingfishers, from which, however, 
they differ by die form of their beak awl 
feet. Their plumage has a metallic lustre, 
which it is utmost impossible to imitate by 
art. 'riiey live in damp woods, and feed 
on insects. Most if not all the true jaca- _ 
mars, are natives of tropical America. 
There are several species found in India, - 
having a shorter and stouter beak, to 
which Le Vaiilant has given the generic 
name of jacamerops. ■ 

Jack. Mr. Tjrvvhitt, in his note upon 4 
v. 14,81(5 of Chaucer, .says, “I know not 
how it has happened that, in the princqral 
modem languages, John, or its equiva¬ 
lent, is a name of contempt, or at least of 
slight. So die Italians use Gianni, from" 
whence zarri; the Spaniards, Juan, .an 
hobo Juan, or foolish John ; the French, 
Jean, with various additions; nud in 
English, when we call a man a John , we 
do not mean it ns a title of honor. Chau¬ 
cer, in v. 55708, uses Jack fool as the Span¬ 
iards do hobo Juan, and I sup|>ose Jackass 
has the same etymology.” To this wo 
will add, that die Germans use Hans, their 
nickname of John, for the same purpose; 
ax, Hans narr, Jack-fool; dummer Hans, 
stupid Jack, &e. Pennant also, in his 
Zoology (iii. 5542), remarks, “It is very* 
singular that most nations give the name 
of their favorite dish to the facetious 
attendant on mounteliauks. Thus* the, 
Dutch rail him Pickle herring; the Ital¬ 
ians, Macaroni; the French, Jean potage; 
the Germans, Hans wurst, i. e. Jack-sau¬ 
sage ; and the English give him the title, 
of Jack-pudding. —The name of Jack . 
Ketch seems to have become permanently . 
generic for the common hangman.—The 
names of the bootjack and roasting jack \ 
are derived by Watts, in his Logic, from 
the circumstance that hoys (who of course 
often had the common name Jack) were , 
formerly employed tp pull oft" boots arid to 
turn spits; and when instruments were 
invented for these purposes, the common 
name of die boys was given them in sport.' 
—The common roasting jack consists of 
a double set of wheels, a barrel, round 
which the rope fastened to the pul«- 
leys is wound, a perpetual screw, *and a 
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fly. Occasionally tlnfre is added a multi* 

■ plying wheel, round which the. rope is. 
first wound, Indore it pulses upon the 
barrel. As this* wheel is considerably 
larger than the bfflrel, the jack is profior- 
tionahly longer in riuming down.—The 
smoke jack is mined by a tun placed hori¬ 
zontally in the c,himtic\, anti, being ear¬ 
ned aliout perpetually, fiy the draught ot’ 
the lire, requires no machinery for wind¬ 
ing it up: Spiral flyers, coiling nboig a 
. 'vertical axle, are sometimes used, and 
occasionally a vertical wheel, with sail-, 
like the float-l>oards of a mill.— Jack is 
also used lor a coat of mailj aud likewise 
, lor the garment w orn m er it .—Jack bouts 
arc laigc boots to cover and protect the 
legs.— jack is also used lor a horse or 
wooden Ihune to saw timber upon; to: a 
great leathern pitcher, in which ilrmk was 
.formerly put, tor tlie small howl that 
serves as a mark at the. exercise of bowl¬ 
ing ; and lor a young pike.— Jack, m si a 
■language, is a sort of flag displayed from a 
mast erected at the outer end of a ships 
bowsprit. 

Jarkai. ( canis aureus, Lin.). Then- i- 
no, essential difference bifvv».:i the due 
and the jackal, as they will breed togcthci, 
producing prolific, offspring. 'I’lsis spe¬ 
cies of quadrupeds is very widely e.\- 
teuded thmugiiout the warmer regions 
of the old world. It is found in Africa, 
from ilurhary to the cape,of tiood IIojk* ; 
in Syria, in l’ersia, and throughout all 
southern Asia. It is about two feet and a 
hall’ in length, mid about 14 indies in 
height; the length of die tail, about eight 
inches; the eyes arc small; the tail bushy ; 
the head, neck, sides of the lidly, thigh-, 
and outer part of the limbs and ears, of a 
dirtjfcyellow; underneath and on the sides 
1 of the lower jaw, the end of the upper lip, 
under the neck and belly, and the iuiu r 
surface of the limits, somew hat white; the 
hack and bides of the liody, to the toil, of a 
gray-yellow, which is abruptly dhided 
from the surrounding lighter colors; the, 
tail, a mixture of yellow ami black hair, 
t the black prevailing at the extremity: the 
‘muzzle and npfls black. All travellers 
wlio have beeii in the countries where, the 
jackals are found, mention the ravages 
they commit, and their dreadful noctuinal 
cries, which, answeftid as they ant hy all 
thep' companions, produce the most up. 
patlipg effects. Their voice lias often 
-been descrilied as more temfic than tin* 
howl of the hyiviia or the roar of the 
tiger, and deprives of repose all hearer.- 
who liuve not Wu long accustomed to it. 
.The jackal can lie triued with toler.il le 
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facility, hut always preserves an extreme 
timidity, which he manifests hy concealing 
himself on henring the slightest unusual 
sound, ov at the sight of a person whom 
he is unaccustomed to. This fear is dif¬ 
ferent from tliatol'most wild animals, and 
he closely rest mhles a dog in tear of chas¬ 
tisement,* for he will offer no resistance 
w hen he is touched. The niosi celebrated 
commentators on the Bible consider that 
the 5100 animals, to whose tails Samson 
tied firebrands, were jackals. This opin¬ 
ion i- grounded mi the great number of 
tlio-e animals found in Syria,and on their 
assembling m lurge packs; whereas the, 
iii\ Is comparatively scarce, mid is always 
solitary. The jackal has been popularly 
termed the lion's provider, from un opinion 
that it rouses the prey lor that qnadmpc*.. 
Tne tact appears to he, that every creatine 
in the fore.-t is set in motion hy the fcarfel 
crie- of the jackals; the lion and otlu i 
l>ca-ts of prey. by a sort of instinct and toe, 
call of appetite, attend the clmse, nrd 
si i/e such timid animals as lietakc them¬ 
selves to flight at the noi-c of this nightly' 
pack. Button gw c> the Inflow gig charu- - 
ler of the jackal: *'it mutes the unpn 
lienee of the dog with the cowardice of 
tSit* wolf, and, participating in the nature 
of eacli. is an odious creature, compost i 
of all the. had qualities of lioth." 

Jai ki>aw [rorrusmam dutn Lin.). Tins 
bird is one of tin* crow kind, aud has be“tt 
celebrated lor li.s eofneo- vocabulary and 
iranulou- habit*. I: is about IB inches iv 
longtJi, with Ida k hill; white eyes; the 
hinder part of the head and neck of a 
hoary-irmy color; tl.c rot of the plumngt, 
of a rich glossy him k ulmvc; hejieuth, 
du-ky ; tin; legs are (dark. The jackdaw 
is very common in England, where it 
remains the whole year; in France, and 
various other parts of the continent of 
Euro| m,*, it is migratory. It is gregariou-, 
frequenting old towers and ruins, where 
it builds its nests. The female lqjs live 
or six oggs, of a- greenish color, aud i- 
exceedingly assiduous in her attention to 
the young after they an* hatched. Thes, 
birds priuci|»ally live on worms and the 
larv ie of insects, hut lliey also appear to lx* 
capable of Piking fish. Binglcy states 
that lie was witness to an instance where 
a jackdaw was .very successful in this 
mode of obtaining food. It is easily 
.tamed, and may be taught to pronounce, 
many words' with little dillicultv. The. 
jackdaws are notorious thieves, not only 
stealing fluid, hut appearing to in* particu¬ 
larly fond of shining substances, as money,, 
tec., and have frequently occasioned aus-- 
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j»>;onsof theft in persons who vycre after¬ 
wards proved innocent. So llif do they 
carry this propensity, that they have ls<en 
known to carry oft’ spectacles from jK-r- 
hc»ij who were, reading. 

Jackson ; the name of numerous coun¬ 
ties and towns in the U.. Slates. The 
Jacksons, Jacksonville's. Jucksmitowus, 
Jacksonboroughs, &,<•., are chiefly jii the 
Western States, and have mostly received 
thor name*, since ‘general JackMin’s mic- 
C' ssful defence of New (Irleans. 

Jackson, William, :t musical compo-cr, 
was htmi m 1730, at Exeter, and received 
the rudiments of a cla.-sical education, 
w'.rh v a view to hi** following out* of the 
hheral jirofevsi ms. 11'" test'* for mils' • 
d splayed if^eh", hovvivir. so decidedly 
while fie was yet a youth, that ins friends 
v..' re induced to place linn under Tran r-', 
ilv organist of the oaths dr.d belonging to 
ins native e.'ty. Having passed two ycius 
.a the met'•opt ilis, where lie availed inm* 
st if of the instructions of some of the host 
Musicians of his day, lie returned to Kvo¬ 
ter iU 17.7,), mil. succeeding e\ outually to 
the situation i«f organist, there passed tin* 
r“'>i..inder of ins life. In 1782, lie pub¬ 
lished iwo octavo volumes, containing 
Thirty Is'tt' r- <*n \minus Subjects, winch 
i.eij ‘liroogh three editions. lie also 
pi.ntvd, m sumt n‘- n ••.lions on the 
preseni Stub-of *\!u>ii in London. His 
musical c ompositious arc still justly popu¬ 
lar, iuid are di-tinguished by chastenc-i 
of.coticepuon, ingenmiy, and truth of t \- 
jeessvtn. II*' died m 1804. 

J vi k- on, Hall, an eminent phy -le’.'.o, 
and the son of an eminent phy'i'iun of 
'Portsmouth, N. II., doctor Clement Jack- 
son, was 1mm in that town about tie- y < ar 
1740. II* 1 went to Loudon to complete 
liis medical studies, and was there honor¬ 
ably noticed by the faculty for an eigi Mi¬ 
nus invention, by which a hall was ex¬ 
tracted from a gun-shot wound, that had 
ivaffled the skill of all the snrgci ms. Ath r 
his return to I ts native place, he sin eddy 
!.<■<pared distinction, particularly us a sur¬ 
geon. He was the first who attempted, 
ui that part of the country, the operation 
of copching the eye, in which he was uni¬ 
formly successful. As an accoucheur, 
»iiso, he was in great repute. It is said 
that he win* the fifst surgeon of this coun¬ 
try who introduced the method of healing 
wounds by the first intention, and that the 
it lea was "entirely original with'him, al¬ 
though it may previously have been acted 
ujKin in Europe. 'Hie merit, blew im\ of' 
having introduced the use and euitivau*m 
of foxglove iptu New Englund, is ascribed 
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•to him. Ho died Sept. 38, 1797. Ue 
published a small tract containing olwer- ■ >, 
' ations m tji«‘ putrid malignant sore 
throat, which prevailed ,in New Hamp¬ 
shire from 1784 to 17$ if* ■ ' 

Jacxmii, James, an officer in the Aniet- 
icad revolutionary army, was bom at 
‘Moroton-lhiuipstcud, ip l)»*v<ftishire, Eng¬ 
land, Sept. 21,17o7. in 1772, he left Ins • 
native country’, iuid settled in Georgia. 
lVJp'n byr 19 years of age, he assisted iti * 
the attack upon"Savannah, in which lie • 
displayed great intrepidity, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed to the command 
of a volunteer company of light infimiiy. 

1 ii r!'“ latter .part of the year 1778, he wes • 

< hi"< n brig.u!e-major of the Georgia mill- ’ 
f ai, and, on tin capture or dispersion of 
that force, enrolled hinr-elf gs a private m 
a volunteer corps formed by Ore officers '« 
of Georgia who had no ebmmauds. In* 
IT-’O, iie was badly wounded in both of 
Ins knees, in a duel with lieufonant-gov’- , 
••nior Well-, who lost his life. After his 
recovery, he continued tost no with dis- 
huctmn throughout the rest of'the war, 
h> mg eoustamlj and actively employed 
in tin* most hazardous way : and when the 
British evacuated Savannah (July 12, 
1782). colonel Jackson was ordered by- 
general Wayne to receive the keys ami 
t ike possession of the town, “ in eonsiilera- < 
non of his severe and fatiguing service in 
advance.'* In die sune mouth, the.gen¬ 
eral ass. mhly of Georgia presented him 
with a house and lot in Savannah, as a 
.*estini(viial of tluir sense of his merits. 

Vs he had liern educated to the law, ho 
nov, commenced its practice, which soou 
l>t catue sufficiently lucrative to place him ; 
m ]<o..session of a competencv. In 1783, ’ 
lie was elected a member of the legisla¬ 
ture, and, in the following year, was ap- 
] minted colonel of the first regiment of 
Georgia militia. In 178<i, he. was named „ 
brigadier-general, and was also admitted 
as an honorary memlier of the Georgia , 
Cuicinhati society. In 1788, lie declined 
the dignity of governor of Georgia, to 
which lie hud been elected. He was then’ • 
promoted to die rank of major-general of . ■ 
the militia of the state, and sulisequently 
chosen by the legislature a senator iu 
congress. Whilst attending to Ids duties 
in this last ea])aei{y^»hc died in Washing-; 
toti, Jan. 19, 1800. * He was a man of great 
impetuosity of tem|»er, hut of undaunted •’ 
courage, and unyielding devotion tq liberal 
pii/iciples, 

Jacob ; fheson of Isaac, and the grand- 
s« m of Abraham; till? lust of the putrmrch,s, 
and the true ancestor of the Jews. Iu his 

• « . 
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mother's womb, he "quarrelled with Iris 
brother Esau* whom, lie held by the heel • 
as he ran a* iuto the worl^r. lienee his 
name. Jamb (heel-holder). Being the ob¬ 
ject of maternal mdulgence, he was gentle 
and weak, and was disposed to advance 
himself by cunning rather than by cotir- 
.ige. While a youth, he purchased of his 
brother (who returned home weary soul 
. hungry from the cbusel his birthright for 
‘ a mess of pottage, and, at the instigation 
. of Jiis mother, disguised like Esau, he 
' obtained from the blind and infirm Isaac, 
the blessing of the first-lami, on which 
depended the inheritance of the promise 
made to Ahnthnm. He was obliged to 
flee from the anger of Ins brother: and, 
on his way to l^ulmn. his mother’s brother, 
he received tlu* first intimation that the 
inheritance of the divine promise had de¬ 
volved on him. He saw in a dream a 
ladder reaching from heaven to earth, ami * 
angels ascending and descending upon it, 
and the guardian God of his funnlj, whom 
he supposed to Ik* in the tent of Isaac, 
conferred on him the blqssmg of Abraham. 
After this vision, he linnlv behoved that 
Jehovah hail chosen him iu )>>* the lather 
of a great fieoplc. ’Phis belief, and the 
love of Lillian s daughter Rachel, wore his 
consolation during the hitter years which 
he was obliged to devote to the flocks of 
his undo, in order to obtain Jus mist res-. 
After having served seven years, he found 
in’his veiled bride Leah (whom he did not 
love), the elder sister of Rachel, and, in 
order to obtain Rachel, he was ohliged to 
serve seven years more. Besides these 
14 years, lie served six years lor a herd, 

* and, after having repaid the deceit of his 
father-in-law, by an artifice which much 
increased his possessions (Gi n. xxx. 27— 
43), he departed privately with lus wives 
and children and projiorty. Laban pur¬ 
sued him, and scarcely hail Jacob ap- 
■ j>caaed him, when, after 20 years’ alisence 
from home, he met the followers of his 
brother Esau. In this dilemma, Jacob 
sought relief in prayer, and a man wrestled 
with him all night until the morning 
dawned. Jacob came off victorious, 
though with a lame thigh, and he was 
< ailed by his guardian God, whose hand 
he saw in this event, Israel , i! c. the hero 
of God, in remembamce of the contest, 

, This afterwards betiamc the title of his 
house, and llio Hebrews (q. v.), from him, 
are called Israelites, i. e.. strong and stout. 
Jacob now went forth with more confi¬ 
dence to the much dreaded meeting with 
*his brother, and appeased his rough, hut 
4 noble nature, by his submission. His 


return to his father’s tent made a great 
change, in the. character of Jacob, llis 
cunning and avarice, appeared to him, as 
it has since to his descendants, the neces¬ 
sary means for makiug his way through 
the*dilficultics of his dependent situation. 
Mow that’ lie had Ik'coiiic rich, and un¬ 
controlled master of his jmwschmohs, he 
showed himself worthy of his father; and 
if he did not resemble Abraham in great¬ 
ness and jKivver, he did in piety and ten¬ 
der love for his children. Yet through 
them he was destined to sufl’rr the greatest 
afflictions. As lie hud two lawful wives, 
and, according to the custom of the coun¬ 
try, two concubines (Bilhah und Zilpnli), 
with 12 sons and a daughter, he could not 
escape domestic troubles und dissensions. 
His beloved Radhel died soon ufier hts 
return home, A prince of the llivites 
violated his daughter Dinah, and his sons 
revengrtl tin* injury by plundering and 
murdering tliat jieople. lie could neither 
trovent this nor the incest committed by 
letihen with Bilhah. Ilumihutuui and 
repentance fiir the sins of Ids youth. 
seemed now his lot. But his greatest 
affliction was the loss of his favorite son 
Joseph, whose brothers, full of envy 
against him, had sold him to a caravan of 
I'hmuehtc merchants, and brought lus 
coat, stained vvitli blood, to their father, as 
a proof that lie had been devoured by 
wild beast**. 'Plus even* decided the des¬ 
tiny of the house of I*>ra< 1. Joseph (q. v.) 
subsequently became, m consequence of 
his wisdom, the highest officer at the 
court of* Pharaoh, and, in this capacity, 
recognised his brothers when they came 
to Esrjpt to purchase corn, pardoned 
them, and called the whole house of his 
father out of Canaan t» dwell in a fruitful 
region of Egypt. The aged Jacob again 
embraced his lav orito son, whom he had, 
fyr many years, supposed dead, and en¬ 
joyed, under his protection, a happy old 
age. A short time lielbre lus death, Israel 
collected iiis sons uronnd his bed, and 
pronounced over each of them a blessing 
full of prophetic anticipations of the char¬ 
acters and future fute' of his descendants, 
lb* Iteslovverf the privileges of" the firsl- 
liom on his fourth sou, Judah, Reufien 
having forfeited them by the crime, above- 1 
mentioned, and Simeon'and Levi hy the • 
murder of the llivites. To his grandsons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the sons of Jo¬ 
seph, he gave privileges equal to those of. 
his sons. The descendants of Judah eom- 
jMised the most powerful trilie among the- 
Hebrews, who were hence called Jews, 
(q. v.j In conformity with Jacob’s last 
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'will, Joseph buried him in, the tomb of partly at Eptip. In 1801, he wdut to 
Abraham, before Mature, in Canaan. " t’pris,. and returned to Eutin, where ho 
Jacobi, John (jeorge, a Herman poet, (intended to ejid his days: but, in‘1804, 
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Iiom at Diisseldorf, 1740, son of a wealthy 
merchant, studied theology, in 1758, »t 
Uottingcn, and, later, in Helirjstitdt, then 
fwoame professor of philosophy and elo¬ 
quence in Halle, where he published the " 
frit (1774 to 177ti, three volumes), a pe¬ 
riodical for Indies. Joseph JI appointed 
him professor of Ix-Ues-lottres in the uni¬ 
versity of Freyburg in the. Brisguu (1784). 
From 171*5 to 1800, lie published the Vbrr- 
jUiseigtr Tasdimbuch. and front 1803 to 
1807, the Iris. An edition of all his works 
was published at Zttrieh, in seven vol¬ 
umes. He died Jan 1, 18 I t. 

J worn, Fredcrie Henry; u distinguish¬ 
'd Herman philosopher, younger brother 

• •f the preceding, horn at Dusseldorf, in 
5743. His fatliei intended hint tor a mcr- 
•haiil. He early showed a religions turn, 4 
which, on his being sent to Frankfort us 
an apprentice, exposed him to ridicule.* die 
therefore soon went to Cleneva, when* his 
mod was eiiltivutcd by intercourse with 

the most distinguished scholars, and l»v 
the study of the best productions of 
French literal lire. In consequence of the 
iti-tehe had neijuiied lor letters, he return¬ 
ed borne with reluctance, in order to ttiko 

• -barge of his father’s business, lie soon 


having received an invitation to the new , 
nhufleiiiy erected at Mimic,h, life was in r 
dliccd to accept it on account of. the loss 
of a considerable part of his fortune by the 
misfortunes -of his t brother-in-law. * He 
was made president of the Buvarian acud- * 
cmy, and retired from office at the age of • 
70*yearfi, retaining, however, his salary. 
His last ilays wpre occupied with the col¬ 
lection of Jiis works. lie died March It), 
18J!).—Jacobi’s works are rich in what-' 
ever can attract elevated souls, yet tin* 
opinions rcsjiecting him are very differ¬ 
ent. 11c has been called the German Plato , 
ou account of the religious glow in his 
metaphysical writings. But, whatever 
opinions may be entertaihed respecting his 
philosophy, all admit that he was n iiinstj) 
exemplary man, truly revered by all 
who had the good fortune to lie acquaint¬ 
ed with lum. His philosophy, among 
other traits, is characterized by an a\ei - 
►ion to systems, all of wdiich, he maintains 
when consistently carried out, lead to 
fanaticism. His views were opposed to 
those of the dogmatic Mendelssohn, the. 
critical Kant, the idealizing Fichte, and 
the pantheistic Sehelling. Of his works 
we mention Edward AllwilPs Collection 


alter married a lady of Aix-la-Fhapelle, 
adorned with the finest qualities of mind 
and person, \fter having conducted the 
I'U'hiesi, for some time, an appointment 
at eourt was conferred on him, which re¬ 
lieved lum from any further inereiuitile 
••luragenients. His brother introduced him 
to all acquaintance with VViekmtl, and ho 
mmiii appeared as an author. In 177!*, lie 
was called to Munich, hut soon fell into 
di-grace on uceount ol'liis exposure of the 
abuses of the Bavarian system of customs. 
Mon* of his writings appeared at this 
lime, and his summers were spent at 
IVmprllbrt, in a charming country seat, 
which he Jiad built. Blit the death ol’liis 
wife interrupted this tranquil and happy, 
life. He, now applied himself, with re¬ 
newed /,eul and industry, to his studies, 
encouraged by a journey to Weimar, 
where he saw*(Jothe again, and became 
acquainted with Herder. His letters on 
Spinoza appeared ip 1785, lroni which 
time his mind was much occupied with 
metaphysical speculations on religious 
^objects. As the influence of the French 
revolution extended itself, lie went from 
Diisgcldort^in I7!*4, to Holstein, the native 
country of his father, and lived part of the 
time at Wimdslieek and Hamhieg, and 
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of Letters (ICdnigsherg, 171*5); IVoldcmar, 
a philosophical novel (Konigslierg, 171*4); 
Letters on the Doctrine of Fpinnza (Bres¬ 
lau, second edition, 178!*): his work on 
Mendelssohn’s charges against these let¬ 
ters (Leipste, 1780); David Hume on Be¬ 
lief, or Idealism anti Realism (second edi-, • 
taut, lUm, 171*5); Svndsrhn iben an J'ichte 
(Hamburg, 171*1*). His works were pub- . 
Iishc.d by Fleischer (I.nip-dp, ill siv vol¬ 
umes), to which is to lie added his Corre- 
s]Kindenee (published by Fr. Both, in two 
volumes, 1855 and 1857).- rioklegcl’s re-* 
view of Jacobi’s fioldtumr (in volume 1,. 
jwge 1 to 4ti of Charaktvnstiken und Kri~ 
tiken) deserves the attention of the student 1 
of Jueobi. His dispute with Schilling • 
was curried on with considerable animos¬ 
ity. It gave birth to Hchelling’s Denkmal 
dvr Svhnft ran den Gottlichen Dittgcn (Tu¬ 
bingen, 1815). 

Jacobim?Mo\ks. (8ee Dominican.) 

Jacobins. The Wub of the Jaeobjihv is 
one of die‘most surprising phenomena iu _ 
history. That, iu a civilized nation, so ’ 
large, u body of men could be found* unit¬ 
ing ran- energy with execrable vice, |*<»lit- 
ical madness mid outrageous cruelty, com¬ 
mun'd always in the name of virtue, is a 
historical phenomenon of the highest in- 



?S$$ JACOBINS. 

"'tWeC It is of great importance for the his¬ 
torian to know this period, but it requires 
-extensive study to understand thoroughly 
'the proceedingsjof this club and their 
, causes. In >the*drticle Fance, division 
fhmce before theRevolution, the deplorable 
state of that country before that event is 
" setforth. The great mass of the people was 
totally uneducated and grievously oppress¬ 
ed, and the whole political organization 
so rotten, that, once touched, it necessarily 
fell to pieces. The religious state of the 
country was not uulike the jiohticol. The 
Y.hurch was too corrupt to withstand the 
bold attacks of reformers, enthusiastically 
devoted to their new systems. The court, 

.and the higher classes in general, had for 
centuries set au example of gross im¬ 
morality to the jieople, which had pro¬ 
duced its natural effects in vitiating their 
character. The opponents of the church 
and aristocracy, who came into power 
upon the overthrow of die old'order of 
things, were wholly unacquainted with 
the practical administration ol’ govern¬ 
ment. and had notliing to guide them but 
general philosophical principles. Under 
these circumstances, the excesses which 
the French people committed, when left 
to govern themselvo**, ait* mmier of sorrow 
rather than wonder. The Jacobin club 
had the following origin. Before die 
breaking out of the revolution, particularly 
after tin* American revolution, political 
. societies were formed in Paris {when* 
bunaur d’esprit, or associations for the 
discussion of literary subjects, had previ¬ 
ously lieen common), modelled a/ler ihe 
London dcliating societies, in which po¬ 
litical subjects wore debuted, and the 
members of which were almost universal¬ 
ly inclined to .republicanism. The exam- ■ 
pie of Great Britain and the f. States was 
l*etbre the French. Some distinguished 
members of the first national assembly, 
principally from Bretagne, and common¬ 
ers, ou account of the opposition of the 
pm ileged classes and of the court jiarty, 
saw the necessity of acting in concert, ami 
of preparing for the measures of each day by 
previous deliberations; for which purpose 
they assembled in the evenings at the house 
of one of their laxly, or held a caucus, as wo 
should term it. Among tlioih was count 
Miralioau, who, wheiAhe Jacobins sulise- 
..quemly passed the constitutional limits, 
seceded from them, and even denounced 
t hem. The same was the case with La Fuy- 
( otic. But, when Ixith perceived that they 
1 etrald effect nothing in the national usseiu- 
1 bly witliout the consent oftlie Jacobins,tliey 
returned to the club, in order to influence 


die assembly by this means. Meanwhile 
Mirkbeau died, April 2,1791. Tito mo¬ 
narchical club, under Clerinont-TOnnorre, 
which opposed the urroganee of tlic Jaco¬ 
bins, was menaced by the mob, Jan. 27 
mid March 28, 1791, and fiuully dispersed ' 
by violence. The Jacobins now hocume 
‘ sensible that the pike-men were their real 
auxiliaries. The flight of the king still 
more exasjieratod the. most zealous of* 
them, and, after the close of 1792, their 
principles were so exaggerated, that the 
original Jacobins wore now expelled from 
tlu* club as royalists or modfrts; for in¬ 
stance, Frerou, Legendre and others. 
Whatever was resolved ii|xm in these 
ami similar meetings, was sup}»orted by 
all the members of the club in the national 
assembly. The Bretons soon admitted a 
greater numtier, in order to carry through 
their opinion with more certainty. Thus 
the members became pledge.d to a certain 
line of conduct on each question, before it 
was brought forward in the general assem¬ 
bly of national representatives, and a par- < 
t\ was formed wliieh, in the assembly, 
always voted together. Besides the into'l- 
erance towards those of different opinions 
wliieh afterwards degenerated into politi¬ 
cal proscription and persecution, personal 
motives had a powerful influence on the 
memliers. The private house in which’ 
they first assembled soon became no longer 
capable of containing the numlwr of 
frinuls of the rt volution, as they at first 
called themselves ; they therefore chose 
for their place of meeting, at the end of 
1789, tin* church of a suppressed Jacobin 
monastery, in tne street St. Honore, in the 
centre of Paris. This was the origin of 
the nante^ Jurobins, though they continued 
for a time to term themselves the frit nds of 
constitution. Their external symbol 
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was a red cap: uftpiwards, a dirty dres* 
was tlic token of their sansculottisni. The 
revolution proceeded rapidly, and, in nil 
the large and small towns, and, in 1798, 
even in some villages, similar societies 
were formed, which the mother society at 
Paris rendered deperideut on itself; and 
thus it liecame enabled to direct the pub¬ 
lic* opinion of ull France. In 1792, the 
leading club, in which sometimes more 
than 2500 memliers convened, kent. up a 
correspondence with more tliau 400 affili¬ 
ated societies, and the nurnlier of Jac¬ 
obins in all Franco was estimated at about 
400,000. It is uiuiccessary to designate 
the principu! members of the mother soci¬ 
ety, us it is well known that ull men of 
any note, who played, or wished to play, a 
part iu the revolution, were Jacobins. 
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The influence which Paris, more ttiari any the assembly' 


other Ruropean capita), exerts over tli 
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country, greatly increased the power 
the Jacobins there. Whatever they 
agreed to propose in the national ussein- 
' lily, however daring it might be, they 
were sure of the assent of the other popu¬ 
lar societies, from their connexion with 
the principal meiulters of the other clubs. 
This naturally induced ambitious individ¬ 
uals, even of the higher classes, to join it, 
and to renounce the privileges of their 
order, with a view of obtaining greater 
consequence in the new state of things. 
The exaltation of the revolutionary spirit 
was so rapid, and so much dissension was 
excited among the revolutionists by the 
intrigues of the opposite part), aided by 
foreign influence, that the boldest charac¬ 
ters formed a smaller chili, which, from its 
place of meeting, in the church of the 
1 Franciscan friars, was called the dub (if 
the ('ordtlkrs (q. v.), and which was joined 
by all the < xidtrs, ns they were denominat¬ 
ed. This was the piojjer field for .the 
flaring Danton, and here tin* monster Ma- 
rat, from 17rf> echtoi of the Friend of the 
People, found credence to his wild arid 
eriininal maxim, that the end justifies tlu* 
menu-.. Here smuirulultisin was fully de¬ 
veloped in its violence, its hatred of reli¬ 
gion, and contempt of morality and law. 
Tlu* circumstances of this agitated jieriod 
required the boldest measures, and the 
most unscrupulous men were of course 
the most during. The e\-< 'apiichin Ohabor, 
Anucharsis (’loots, Oollot il’IIerbois* and 
others carried their temerity to the highest 
pitch in their public speeches. As tire 
Jacobins and the combined Orlennists and 
Hrissotists, who labored to overthrow the 
crown, the former for the duke of Orleans, 
;uid the latter to establish a republic, took 
t lie right side of the upurtmcuT of the na¬ 
tional assembly; tlie members of the oth¬ 
er popular societies placed themselves on 
the left. Few, however, attended the as¬ 
sembly for the purpose of delilirration, 
their purpose living only to vote for vvliat 
hail already lwen agreed tqioii. The Jac¬ 
obins and* other similar rlulis therefore 
adopted the forms of the national assem¬ 
bly. Presidents and secretaries w ere cho¬ 
sen, the. order of the day determined, 
resolutions .passed by a majority of votes, 
and seats or tribunes assigned to the audi¬ 
ence. To such popular societies the na¬ 
tional assembly gave a legal existence in 
the constitution which it drew up. Frohi 
tliis time, the Jucobin club exercised a 
'perfect tyranny over it. Whenever the 
Jacobins were not sure of the majority in 


the assembly, their followers Ailed 
tribunes of the hall of the dejwtiea, and; ■ 
by their disorderly conduct, and frequent- ; 
ly by loud threats against individual diem- 
hers, discouraged all ojiinoiis or resolu¬ 
tions which did not coincide with those 
of their party. This Was especially die 
case with respect to the king, against 
whom die Jacobins and Cordeliers, par- * 
ticularly since 1701, had circulated the 
grossest calumnies., The democratic Cor¬ 
deliers therefore joined with the Orleans 
party, which labored unwittingly for the 
objects of the republicans, by uttering the 
most slanderous charges against die king 
and queen, and by having the lowest of 
the rabble on their side, and partly even 
in their pay. Tliis was thc-reason that a 
popular insurrection opposed with vio¬ 
lence, April 1H, 1701, the departure of die 
king to rit. (’loud, where lib wished to 
spend the Raster holydays. Even tho 
national guard, in disoliedience to the or¬ 
der of their commander, La Fayette, re¬ 
fused to escort the king, who was already 
seated in the carriage, through the multi- ■ 
tilde. The party of the king’s enemies 
was the more powerful, as the more mod¬ 
erate members had withdrawn from the 
Jacobin club, anil the Cordeliers had 
again formed a junction with it, June 21. 
The latter, however, ebutinued their meet¬ 
ings at the Capuchin inonastciy, in order, 
by living prepared and united, to manage 
the deliberations of the Jacobin rlub. 
After the flight of die king, June 21,1701, 
they made use of the popular hatred 
against him, and loudly demanded the 
deposition of Louis and the erection of a 
republic. But the more moderate party, 
who lor a long time were called Fcuillants , 
from tlu' place of their meeting, opposed 
their designs, and the insurrection of July 
15—17, 1701, failed of its object. But, on 
tlie other luuul, the retired deputiefi of tho 
constituent assembly failed of dissolving 
the, Jaeobiu club, before the close of its 
own session. When tlie legislative as¬ 
sembly,*! be new delegates to which had 
been chosen almost entirely under the 
influence of tlie Jacobins, hud opened its ■ 
session, Oct. I, 1791, tlie friends of tlie 
king, among whom the Girondists (q. v.) 
were conspicuous for talents, maintained* 
for some time tlie imjority against liis en- 
ertiies (the Cordeliers), even in tlie Jaco¬ 
bin elub, so that the leaders of this dub— 
JDuntou, Marat, Robespierre—were obliged 
to disguise their projects. But their influ¬ 
ence was augmented by .the circumstance 
that tlie mayor of.Paris, Pethion,and with 
him the municqiul authorities of Paris, 
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cothpofictT of JacSbihs, espoused their ' 
cause. E\ en the mod^raty Jacobins, und 
among them some of the royal ministers, 
inclined to the party\of the ‘enemies qf the 
king. TlmSs-bjfthe popular insurrection 

• vf May 21), 1792, they obtained a resoht- 
tiou of the natTonal 'assembly, requiring 

i thc king to disband the laxly guard, de¬ 
creed to hint by the first assembly of the 
nation; but they were unable, by the in- 
w feurreetion of the suburbs of St. Antoine 
** and St. Marcell of June 20, to compel tlie 
, king, whom only four Swiss grenadiers, 
.protected against the attacks of die furious 
1 multitude, to revoke the veto that he had 
affixed to. two resolutions of the national 


* 

erraxl by the Moralists or Cordeliers,* who 
ruled in the Jaeohm club with iron sway, 
under tlie duumvirate of Rolrespimc the 
Incorruptible, and Danton, the tormiduhlc 
creator of tlio revolutionary tribunal, with 
Mnrut for an assistant. (hi the other lnuid, 
tlie moderate party was victorious in the 
provinces, at Marseilles, Bordeaux and 
Lyons. The south took up,urms against 
the Jacobin convention. But the Moun¬ 
tain party succeeded in depri\ uig tlie con¬ 
vention of power, and, on the proposal of 
Billaud de Vnrennes, the constitution gave 
way to the reign of terror (from August, 
1793, to July, 1794). But the triumph 
of Jacobinism was tlie establishment of 


assembly; but they gained a majority of 
the assembly to protect from condign 
punishment the authors of tliis> tumult— 
Petition, Manuel and others. Meanwhile, 
the Jacobins, offemh'd by a note of the 
lustrum minister of state, prince Kaunitz, 
had effected, against the will of the Corde¬ 
liers, a declaration of war against Austria, 
April 20,1792; and Jacobinism soon dis¬ 
played its influence in the selection of 
generals, in the proclamations, and in the 
disposition of the armies, so that neither 
T,a Fayette, in 1792, nor Duniouriez, in 
1793, could excite the army against the 
Jacobins. But all the occurrences subse¬ 
quent to June ‘JO- 1 —tlie arrival of the con¬ 
federates from Brest, Marseilles anil other 
places, July 13; die attack of die Tmle- 
nes on the night of Aug. 9; the carrying 
of die king and his fiuui[y as prisoners to 
the Temple by the mumcqxil officers of 
Paris, Aug. 13; the massacre of the pris¬ 
oners, Sept. 2—7, who were murdered 
without trial; die choice of new members 
of the convention, in September of die 
same year ; all the acts of die national 
contention, From Sept. 21,1792, to May 
20, 171*5, even after tlie 9th Thermidor 
(July 28, 1794), especially the execution 
of tho kiug; and, finally, the establish¬ 
ment of the revolutionary tribunal, Murch 
1», 1793—may be regarded as more or less 
•^fleeted by the Jacobins. The Jacobins 
were divided into two jiarties: agreeing 
a- to* the end, they thought differently 
concerning the means. Tallinn, who 
overthrew Robespierre, was us true, a Jae- 
j ohin ac the latter was. Tint enthusiastic, 
' «usjx-eteil the moden^e. The victory was 
long doubtful. Finally, .the moderate 
’ were vanquished. The genuine republi¬ 
cans—the (firondists, or die party of die 
Plain—were subdued May 31 and June 2, 
1793* by the more violent Jacobins, or 
Mountain party.* These again were gm- 
* The comine:, fate of parties m period* ol 


the committee of safety, which completed 
the reign of terror under Robespierre, and. 
by means of the revolutionary armies, sup¬ 
pressed rebellion with fire and sword in 
Vendee, and in the south. Cities like. 
Lyons, Marseilles. Toulon, were to lx* de-' 
mplished, and all Vendee to he transform¬ 
ed into u great field of blood and a>lie«. 
Fourteen armies, the guillotine, and an 
iron stubbornness finally wain tlie victory 
for the system of terror. France, it vvus 
said (and, for the moment, it wa* true), 
wanted only iron and bread. Not till the 
dictator Robespierre (q. v.) had perished 
under the guillotine, July 28, 1791. and 
with him 104 of his partisan*, together 
with the municipal council of Paris, did 
the convention recover it- authority. It 
denied to all (xipular assemblies any inter¬ 
ference with the government. In vain did 
the Jacobin club ■utempt an insurrectioti, 
Nov. 11, 1794, in order to tear the mon¬ 
ster Carrier from the sword of the law. 
'Phis was its last struggle. The citi/cils 
of Paris surround'd the hall of the Jaco¬ 
bins till tlie military arrived and dis|>erscd 
the, meeting: Legendre closed the hall. 
The finishing stroke was given to this 
victory by the decree of the convention, 
that the jacobins should not renew their 

grew I popular rournioiion. whose exas|ieni!H 
toolings lead them to put die worst coiislmciioi) 
oil eucli other's doings, wus never mom clearly 
exhibited tfi.in in the (use of the Girondists and 
Jacobins Whilst the Girondists accused the 
Jacobins of huing in tin* pay of foreigners, of hav¬ 
ing .idinitted the English into Toulon, ire. (the 
Memoirs of Hnssot are full of these charges), tin.- 
Jbcolmi* accused tho Girondists nt being- foi the 
kmg.&c. It must t>c acknowledged that the Gi- 
loudest-—as virtuous a parly as pcrlmps ever cs- 
isied—were merely theoretical politicians, and 
never could have saved Fiance,in the Mate which 
it then was They made the virtue of the nation 
fbe basis of their political edilicc—a mistake 
which never could have Ircen moii set mas than at , 
that very tune Until parties, it was evident, 
could no longei ovist tog* the;. 
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meetings. But their principles survived 
tiieir defeat. They took advantage of the 
general iuniine to stir up a rebellion, April 
1, and May 20—22,1705. The last one 
brought the convention to the verge of 
dissolution. A member ljarned Ferrara 1 
was murdered ; all, the rest took to flight, 
except 14 of the former Mountain party, 
who immediately passed a number of de¬ 
crees conformably with the will of die 
Jacobins. Not without difficulty were 
the Paris committee able to quell 'this 
bloody tumult. By the disarming of the 
faubourg St. Antoine, the Jacobin purty 
lost its principal supjjort, as it had already 
lost its boldest orators—Barrere, Collot, 
d’Uerbois and Billaud de Varennes, who 
were transported to Cayenne, April 2, 
17515. Of the 14 deputies who had desir¬ 
ed to restore the system of terror, <i killed 
themselves after their condemnation, July 
17,among whom was the talented Homme. 
Even in Toulon, the Jacobins were at 
first victorious; hut the troops of the con¬ 
vention occupied the city again, May .25*. 
Thus the Jacobins prepared. May 20. 
their own downfall. Courts-martial con¬ 
demned them every where to death as 
terrorists, and the fury ol‘ the prevailing 
moderate purtv, as it was called, outstrip¬ 
ped the demands of justice. The consti¬ 
tution soon after drawn up, June 22,1705, 
and the directorial government, which 
was actually commenced Oct. 27 of the 
same year, suppressed the last struggles 
of the Jacobins and terrorists, till the exe¬ 
cution of Barlxeuf and his associates, 
May 25, 17!>ti. But, when the constitu¬ 
tion of 171*5 seemed annihilated by the 
victory of the directors Barras, Rewind 
and Lart*veillere on the lHtli Fructidor 
(Sept. 4, 175*7), Jacobinism arose anew. 
It sought to penetrate into the offices 
of the legislative councils, but found no¬ 
where a [joint of union. Main of the 
party soon denounced republicanism. 
Most of them became the friends of Napo¬ 
leon.—Much has Itccn written respect¬ 
ing the Jueolmis, and the supporters of 
old institutions in Europe have lieen in 
the habit of branding with the name of 
Jacobinism every attempt to promote the 
cause of lilxTul principles. See, for in¬ 
stance, Robinson’s Proofs of a Conspiracy 
against all the Religions aiul Governments 
of Rurope, &c. (fourth edition, London, 
175*8); and the prolix hut empty accusa¬ 
tion of the aids'* Itarruei, founded on Rob- 
inson’s work, and on similar emissions of 
party spirit, and directed against philoso¬ 
phy and secret societies iu general— Mt v 
moires pour sttrvir a VUistoin du Jacobi¬ 


nism (five volumes, Hamburg, 18W); also 
the Retires d'un Vayagtur a VMM Batruel , 
ou noutoeauz Documens pour ses Mcmoires 
(London, 1800), written ro,a similar spirit- , 
To leant the truqg;hara0a;r of the Jaco¬ 
bins, the debates‘of the national assembly 
should be studied.—In 1814, tlie viplcpt ‘ 
ultras (q. v.) were called white Jacobins; 
whilst, in turn, the adherents of Napoleon 
were called red Jacobins. As the aristoc¬ 
racy liefbre the revolution of 175*2, called 
the people, in contempt, la canaille (q. v.), 
so, before tlie revolution of 18.20, every 
liberal, however loyal he might be, was 
calli'd a Jacobin. Immediately after the 
revolution of 1830, popular societies were 
formed, or at least apjieared openly, two 
of which soon gave uneasiness to govern¬ 
ment, and their proceedings were subject¬ 
ed to a. judicial investigation. The names 
of these societies wen* Rami du pevple 
rfnd .liilt-toi el Dieu Caidera. They were 
abolished. An association is now limning 
m France, the professed object of which 
is to protect die country against invasion, 
and to guard against die return of the elder 
line of the Bouriions. 

JacTjhixks , Mnnophysite Christians iu 
the East, who, oppressed and dispersed 
amidst the religious contests of the sixth 
century, wen* united by a Syrian monk, 
James (Jacobus) Banlai. or Janzalos (578), 
during the reign of Justinian, into a dis¬ 
tinct religious sect. Out of gratitude to 
their founder, they called themselves by 
Ins name, and hail, in Syria, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, numerous communities,vvith 
bishops and patriarchs. On account of 
their separation from the Catholic church, 
they weie glad to obtain tlie protection of 
the Saracens, who possessed themselves 
of the East in the middle of the seventh 
century. The Egyptian Jacobites, hav- 
mg abused tlie indulgence granted them 
by the Saracens, suflered it persecu¬ 
tion in 1352, after which, lieing much 
diminished in miiuljcrs, and restrained in 
the exercise of their religion, and being • 
gradually seftorated from tiieir Asiatic 
brethren, they formed a* distinct sect, 
which exists at this day in Egypt, under ' 
the name of Copts, (q. v.) Internal dis¬ 
putes and [lolitical causes occasioned a 
separation, about tlie same time, of the 
Abyssinian and 4rmfnian Monophysites, 
from the great body of tlie Jacobites; and, 
after numerous uttempts by the popes to 
bring them over to the Roman Catholic 
church, they still maintain themselves as 
on independent sect in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia, and consist of aliout 30 or 40,000 
families. These Jacobites are ^governed 
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% m o patriarchs, appointed by the Turk¬ 
ish governors, one pf whom, with the title 
of the patriarch of Antioch . has his seat at 
Diarbekir or Aleppo; the other, the Syr¬ 
ian, resides in tie moptstcry of Saplinm, 
near Mardin, and governs tlie Mcsopota- 
' mian societies. Circumcision before bap¬ 
tism, and the doctrine of tins single nature 
of Christ (honce their name, Monophysites), 
are common to them with the Copts and 
Abyssinians; but, in oilier n'sjx*ets, ,tliey 
deviate less than the other Monophysites 
from the discipline and liturgy of the or¬ 
thodox Greek church. 

Jacobites. In Great Brirain. this name 
was applied to the adherents of James li 
(who wasdeiMjsed 1088) and his posterity, 
and in particular to the non-jurors, whose 
separation from the English church con¬ 
sumed merely in their refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to the new king : and 
who had their own meetings, for the puf- 
jtose of praying for the Stuart family. 
They were most numerous in Scotland, 
nud were very much lessened l»y the de¬ 
feat of the Pretender (1745); and when, at 
length, ho died at Rome {1788), they he- 
gan to pray for George III. * ' 

Jacobs, Frederic Christian William, 
was bora at Gotha, in Saxony, 17*M, stud¬ 
ied theology in Jena, in 1781, and in 
1784, went to Gottingen, where he aban¬ 
doned his theological studies, in order to 
devote himself to philology. In 1785, lie 
became a teacher in the gymnasium of 
liis native city, where he published several 
works, and, in conjunction with several 
learned friends, undertook the Charactire 
dtr IHrhter alter Nationen (7 vols.), as a se¬ 
quel to Stilzer’s Thcuriv tier Sebinen ffis- 
snutchajlfn, the continuation of which 
was prevented by the death and separa¬ 
tion of the contributors. Among his oth¬ 
er works are the following: Jiion and 
Moschu8,in 1795; in 1790 and 1797 ,Exerri- 
iationes entires in Script ores retires (2 vols.). 
Jlis Emendation's in Anthol. Crete (1793) 
was' followed by a reprint of the part of 
the Analecta of Bruriek, which belongs to 
the Anthology, with indexes (Luipsic, 
17441 to 1814, 8 vols.). His Tempe (Leip- 
sie, 1803,2 vols.) was prepared contein- 
j*o raucously with his commentary on the 
Anthology, which he finished in 1803. 
Of his Elemtidarbitch tier Critchischen 
Sprneht , two volumes had appeared when 
fie was ap[K>inted (1807)profcssor of ancient 
literature in the lyceum in Munich, and 
memficr of the new Buvarian ueaderny. 
, In Municii, he completed the lid and 4th 
vols. of his Greek Elemmtarbwh, and, in 
, three years, returned to Gotha, where ’ho 


was appointed chief librarian and sujier- 
iirtendent ol'lhe cabinet of coins. Here 
h<‘ made out a catalogue ol’ the valuable . 
library, and published the Greek Antholo¬ 
gy, from the only M8. which has been 
preserved, under the title . hxthofogia ad 
FidemCodicis Vaticani "lit" (L<*ipsic,'l8l0 
to 1817). The number of his philological 
publications is very great, liesidcs several ' 
works of a different character, as. Ill tain ‘ 
und Theodor, Rosaliens . Yaehlass , Die bei- 
den Alarien, School for Women (7 vols., 
1827), and Tales (5 vols., Leijisie, 4821— • 
1827), &e.; anti few writings are so well • 
adapted, particularly for young females,as 
lus. The first volume of In- Greek Render 
had passer! through se\e» editions in 
1819 ; ami selections from tilt* work have, 
been introduced, its a text book, into Eng¬ 
land and the l). States : in the latter, un¬ 
der the title of the Greek Render, edited 
by E. Everett (2d edit., Boston, Jc29). In 
connexion with During, he has also pub¬ 
lisher t a Latin Reader. 

J\cqi'i\, Nicholas Joseph, baron of; a 
celebrated liofainsf, ’who was a nutiie of 
Ix*yden. He was born hi 1727. and stud¬ 
ied medicine at Antwerp and Louvain. 
The emperor Eraneis I sent him to the 
West Indies, to collect curious plants for 
the gardens of Schdiibrimu. He emu- 
tneneed his voyage m 1751, and returned 
to Germany, after an absence of sj.\ years, 
with a rich store of plants from tin* Antil¬ 
les. Jamaica, Ht. Domingo aiul C'lirucun. 
He published, in 17450, an account of bis 
n*scarehes and th< Collections with winch 
Jie lmd enriched the gardens of 8c lion- 
hrurin, and of the university of A ieiiua, 
which were under Ins direciion ( llistoria 
Stirpimn Amerir.j. Two years after, ap¬ 
peared Jus catalogue of plants growing in 
the neighborhood of Vienna, and, ill 
1773, a magnificent work, entitled Flora 
.iustriaca , fob, with 500 colored engrav - 
ings. He engaged in the practice of med¬ 
icine m the Austrian inetro|M*Iis, anil also 
occupied the professorships of chemistry 
and botany in the university of that city. 
He w*us created a baron in 1800. He died 
Oct 24, 1817. A list of his numerous • 
scientific publications may be found in the , 
/flag. I Iniv. and ifiog. .Vot/i'. des Conlemp. 

Jaki a ; the aneient Joppa, a town of 
Asiiuic Turkey, in Syria, in .the purlmlic 
of Damascus, 10 leagues N. N. K-froniRaz- 
•/r or Guza ; 12 leagues N. W. of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and 22 leagues 8. h\ W. of St. Jean 
d’Acrc, on a tongue of land advancing inu> 
the Mediterranean r lut. N. :f2° iY 25" ; « 
ton. E. 34° 4fV 18". Jaffa is situated on a 
hill, and is surrounded wi*li a strong wall of • 
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from 12 to 14 fort in height.' The jiort is 
defended by two fori*. There an 1 several 
mosques and three eon vents. Vassals 

cannot approach the city nearer than a 
.quarter of a league, oil account of the 
breakers. Several consuls of European 
powers reside here. Pilgrims who pro¬ 
ceed to Jerusalem frequent this city much. 
It contains 3ti50 inhabitants. The envi¬ 
rons of Jalfa produce fruits of the liest 
quality, particularly fine and large oranges. 
'Phe Greeks and Phenieians considered 
Jailii as il very ancient place, and it cer¬ 
tainly existed 1500 years before tin* (’hris- 
tian era. luplio was the Phenieian name. 
Joppa is mentioned several times in the 
Scriptures. During the crusades, Joppa 
became the capital of a small country of 
the same name, ftilmjjn burnt it, bjit rit. 
Louis reestablished it. Jaflii is connected 
with two remarkable circumstances in the 
life of Napoleon: one, the bold exposure 
of his life by traversing the plague hos¬ 
pitals, am! touching the poisonous sores, to 
give courage to 1ns soldiers : the other,^io 
‘“massacre at Jaffa.” 'fins place contain¬ 
ed a garrison consisting of Turkish and 
other soldiers, in the employ of Djezzar 
Pacha, when general Bonnjiarte attacked 
‘t. A breach was made hi the walls. 
Man'll 7. 17l*i>, when, according to the 
rliles of war, the Turkish commandant 
was called upon to surrender; instead of 
which, he cut off the head of the messen¬ 
ger. The fortress was taken and pillaged. 
Bonaparte, in his letter to the directory, 
2!kl. Vontose, year Ml (Mari*h Id, I7!H»), 
says, “At five* o'clock, we were masieis 
of the city, which, during 21 hours, was 
exposed to pillage and all the horrors of 
war, winch never appeared to me so hal- 
eoifs.” (See Ah moists dr . Ynpolron, arils 
pur lr (h'm ad Huron Goursruud, vol. 2, 
j». 37fi.) .‘1000 men, says tlie duke of Ro¬ 
uge. in his Mnnoiris , were made prison¬ 
ers, tin* greater part of w horn were tlm same 
soldiers to whom life and lilierty had been 
granted at HI Arish, under the condition 
not to hear arms against the French vvitli- 
iu a year, and to pmceed t<i Bagdad. At 
the same time, news was received that 
the Porte, idler having put in irons all tlie 
French agents, had declared war against 
i France, and assi milled an army at Rhodes, 
which Was to lie Hcnt to Egypt. To give 
liberty again to these prisoners, was to 
send recruits to the Turks; to conduct 
them to Egypt under an escort, would 
have weakened the small army under Bo¬ 
naparte's command at Jnfiii. \ council 
of wur was held, and it was determined 
that till should he put to the sword. Even 


Boitrrienne, who had ac&ompairietf Bona-j ; 
•arte, in the expedition to Egypt, states in , 
us ‘Mrmoires, that the massacre’ of the-’ 
remnant of thfi jjarrisou of Jpffii vyas 
the result of the deliberation of two coim- 
oils, at which M.)de Bourrienne himself 
was present, and in which “horrible act ’, 
of necessity,” if he had been privileged 
to vote, ho would have concurred, believ¬ 
ing it to be justified by the scarcity of pro- 
visions, which wore all reqqired for tlio 
French army, ami the smallness of its 
jmmerieal force in the midst of a country 
where every individual was an enemy. 
Tlie Egyptians were not, as has been of¬ 
ten asserted, previously separated from the 
other prisoners. As to the poisoning those 
atfoctod with the plague, M. Bourrienrir, 
whose statements, however, cannot always 
lie admitted unqualifiedly, says that lie 
knows that the order for jioisoning was is¬ 
sued ; but Napoleon, according to Las . 
('gscs, told him that no opium vvusadinili- 
istored. I,as Cases also gives, as the n:- 
sult of lus own impiiries in Paris, among 
the principal actors on this occasion, that 
th*“ proposal was made by Bonaparte to 
the chief phi cian, who declined: that 
no order was given to administer opium; 
mid that there was not a gram of it, at 
this time, in tlie army. (Mbnornd dr 
Sir. Hdrnr , Pans, 1823—4, page 2i N nt 
seij.) 

.1 AC-Ki.noxEs. (Sec Poland.) 

3 ic.fmanx, Chnstian Joseph, librarian 
of the duchess Amalia of Weimar, w as 
horn 1735, in Dingelsta^it, and destin¬ 
ed by bis Catholic parents for tlie cloister. 
Having escaped from tlie Augustine 
monastery, he was afterwards sent to 
Rome, as a |H“iiance. He lived then* sev¬ 
eral years, and acquired that taste for Ital¬ 
ian literature which made him a distin¬ 
guished writer on the tine arts and litera¬ 
ture of Italy. He is the author of a De¬ 
scription of Tuscany; a History of Arts 
and Sciences in Italy (3 vols. 8vo.), a 
Magazine of Italian Literature (8 vols. 
8vo.); the Life of Galilei ; an Italian and / 
German Dictionary (2 vols. 8\o.); and an 
Italian Grammar and Flirestomathy. He 
died Feb. 4,1804. * , ’ 

Jaggervact. (See Juggeriiaut.) ■ 

Jago, St. >thc Spanish lor St. James. 
(See James, St.) ' f 

.1 4go, St. ; one of the largest of the 
C-njie Vertl islands, one of the, best 
cultivated, and most fertile; about ’GO,' 
miles in circumference. The people in 
general nre of a mixed color, except tlie 
officers of government and most of the< 
priests. Cotton is produced in abun- 
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< dattr^jwrtd hahds*>me%oi$ls are made of it,' will hot Khun man when hc> meet* with 
or which ho small quantity is exported, him. His favorite prey appears to be ttao 
Tlw chief fruits of the island, besides a. larger quadntpeds, such as oxen, horses, 
profusion of plantains, are grapes, citrons, sheep and dogs, which he attacks indte* 
lemons, omngdfe, musk and water-melons, criminntely, and in the same treacherous' 
limes, guavas, pomegranates, quinces, cut>- manner as the rest of his tribe, uniform- ’ 
tard-apples, papas, &c. The ehief towns ly singling out the last of a herd as tl«*. 
are St. Jago and Prava. Loti, 23° 40' W.; object of attaek. When he hies made 
lat.'l5° 4'N.; population. 20,000. ehoieeof a victim, lie springs on its back, 1 ' 

Jago de Cuba, St.; a too n in the and,placing ohe of his |iaws upon the back 

island of Cuba, near the sputh coast; Ion., of the head, whilst he seizes its miizzhi, 
76° 5 f W.; lat. 20° 30' N. It is situafed in with the other, twists its head round with • 
the interior of a boy, on a river of the a sudden jerk, thus dislocating its spine, 
same name, about six miles from the sen, and instantly depriving it of life. The 
and was long considered as the capital of jaguar is ‘generally considered as untam- 
the island, but is much reduced from its aide, and to maintain his savage ferocity 
former splendor. It is handsomely built, even in the captive state : but this assor- 
and contains a college, on hospital, u rathe- tion is amply contradicted by facts. The 
drul, two or three convents, and 16 prima- inhabitants of South America hunt the 
ry schools. It has a large trade, princi- jaguar in various ways, cither with a pack 
pally m sugar and tobacco., It has a good of dogs or by means of the lasso ; this 
harbor, defended by a castle called El latter mode, however, can only be ein- 
Morrb. Population, as given in the Cmdro plov ed upon plains or open grounds. The 
Estadistico de Cuba (Havana, 1829), is Indian.-, are even hardy enough to attack. 
26,738. Its situation is unhealthy this formidable creature, single-handed, 

Jago ni Compostella, St. (See amied with a lance of five feet in length, 

Corfipostella.) * and their left arm enveloped in a sheep 

Jago, St., or Santiago : capital of Chi- skin : by means of which, they frustrate 
le. (Sec Santiago.) the first onset of the furious animal, and 
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limes, guavas, pomegranates, quinces, cus¬ 
tard-apples, papas, &c. The chief towns 
are St. Jago andPrava. Lon. 23° 4<y W.; 
lat,‘ IS° 4'N.; population. 20,000. 

Jago de Cuba, St. ; a town in the 
island of Cuba, near the sputh coast; Ion.. 
76° ,V W.; lat. 20° 30' N. It is situafed in 
the interior of a boy, on a river of the 
same name, about six miles from the sen, 
and was long considered as the capital of 
the island, but is much reduced from its 
former splendor. It is handsomely built, 
and contains a college, on hospital, u cathe¬ 
dral, two or three convents, and 16 prima¬ 
ry schools. It has a large trade, princi¬ 
pally m sugar and tobacco., It has a good 
harbor, defended by n castle called El 
MorrO. Population, as given in the Cuadro 
Estadigtico dc Cuba (Havana, 1829). is 
26,738. Its situation is unhealthy 

Jago de Compostella, St. (See 
Corfipostella.) 

Jago, St., or Santiago : capital of Chi¬ 
le. (Sec Santiago.) 


, Jaguar (fell* oncu, Lin.). 'Phis name, 
having lieen applied to several different 
species, is apt to create «ome degree of 
confusion. The jaguar holds die same 
rank among the animals of the new con- 
‘tinenl as the tiger among those of the old. 
On the whole upper part of its body, 
if is- of a bright yellowish fawn color, 
which passes on the throat, 1 icily, and in¬ 
side of the legs, info a pure, white. On 
this ground, the* head, limbs and under 
surface are covered with full black spots, 
of various sizes, and the rest of the body 
with annular patches, either with a black 
{mint in the centre, or formed of* small 
black spots arranged m ii circular form. 
This animal is found in the swampy for¬ 
ests of South America, especially in the 
neighborhood of large rivers, which lie 
swims with great ease,. Of his power of 
swimming, as well as of Ids extraordina¬ 
ry strength, the following circumstance, 
related by D’Azara, will give some idea:— 
A jaguar, after having Attacked anil de¬ 
stroyed a horse, carried tliP body of his 
victim to the bank gif a broad and rapid 
river, almut 60 paces distant, over which 
he swum with his pray, and then dragged 
it into the adjoining wood. Possessed of 
such tremendous powers, this animal is 
the dread of the inhabitants of the enun- 
, tries he infests. It is seldom, however, 
that he attacks the human race, though he 


gain sufficient tune to plunge their weajR 
on into his body, before lie has time for 
a «ecoinl attack.. Notwithstanding the 
strength and ferocity of the jaguar, lie 
finds a powerful opponent in the groat ant- 
eater, although this latter animal has no 
teeth to defend himself; as soon as tho ‘ 
jaguar attaints the ant-eater, it lies down 
on its hack, and suffocates or strangles 
him w ith its long claws. 

Jaitx, Fiederic Louis; inventor of tho 
modem system of gymnastics, bom in 
1778, in Pomerania, in the village of 
Lnnz, near Lenzen. His father was a cler¬ 
gyman. He studied in Jena, Halle and , 
Greifswalde, and exerted himself much 
to suppress the Landsninnschaflev (cot)ibi- 
' nations of the students, according to the 
sections of the country to which they lie- 
longed), wine.li exeileii so much sectional' 
feeling among them. (For an account of » 1 
these Lamlsmanschajlen , see. Universities,,)' ■ 
In J809, he went to Berlin, mid became tv 
an instructor in a private institution, 
that time, the French were masters of 
Germany, and the host means of 1 ■propar-'. '’* 
ing tin* (Jermans for a contest with their 
.oppressors constantly employed the mind 
of Jahn and others of his countrymen. n 
Witli the view of evcititig patriotic feel- 1. 
ing nmong the young men of Germany, , 
he established, in 181 1, his first gymnasium.' J 
No conversation was permitted in Frenct^,*jg 




ponceiv„ 


tioa, {See i . „ , , . . 

■i which soon anor broke but betweefi Ger- 4 known in Eim ^ratafee foe'yrfar 1610. 
i, ipwuy and ’ France, thq gymnasia were is exported egpuuively from VeraQrijt/fo 
, ,wuKpe;ided; 1 out when jxmce was con- the amount of about 400,000 pounds-atmo- 
. ; ciudwr; itf l8l4, John reypeopd his. iusti- alljfc The plant is .the coptohidw jalapa 
tutiqns, and exerted all his powers again of authors an herbaceous twining vine, 
l*) make them schools ef patriotism. In the baying entire ootdate or foiweto fivelobcd 


national establish 


pdrganve, and has 
elate the'year 1610. 
ively from VetaGj-ria 


alljfc The plant is.the coptoohvlw jalejut 
of anthers, an' herbaceous twining •vine, 
baying entire ootdate or three to fivelobcd 


K) make them schools ef patriotism. In the baying entire oOtdate or foreeto fivelobcd 
meantime, tire liberal spirit which spread leaves, and large whifo dowers frith purr 
ovOr the- continent of Europe, found its pie veins., The rdbt, which -is the' part 
- way into die gymnasia. The German gov- employed,* is very large, sometimes wfcgh- 
ornments began to dread tire effects of that ing 50 pounds. - 
' love of freedom in the nation, which they Jamaica ; one of the West India Clauds, 
pad. themselves used for foe overthrow of belonging to Gpeat 'Jlritairi, and, foe 
1 foe French., After the murder of Kotze- piost c.ocsiderabie and valuable ef her 
hue, by the ' student Sand, the govern- possessions in foit quarter! .It is pf an 
ments fearipg or professing to fear the ex- . oval form,- about 150 miles in length, and, 
istence of secret combinations of a pulit- on a medium, about 40 miles ift breadth ; 
" itfal .character in foe gymnasia, Jaim. and lying 30 leagues west of St. Domingo. A 
• many of Ins friends >Vcre* arrested,* aud lofty range of mountains, called foe Blue 
' treated in'a very nrbitniry and illegal man- mountains, runs- through foe yrhofe Island 
tier, tn 1825, the tribunal at Frankfort from east tp west, dividing it into two 


declared .John to be innocent. t Several of parts, and rising in Boom of Its most elc- 
his. scholars wt-re also iinprisofttxl, and, vatod peaks to 7431 feet abovfc the let cl 
after ,u long confinement, liberated without of foe sea. On foe north.arid soiifo sales 
’trial. of tliese moqntains, foe asfiect of the 

' Jaun,' John,(bom at Tuswitz, in Mora- country is extremely different. On tiie 


' Jau.n,'J ohn,(bom nt Tnswitx, in Mora- 
, Via, .in 1750, professor of theology in foe 
•University; or Tieuua, die<l in August, 
l8lf>. Jalm published, among other works, 
a Chnlduic and Syriac Grammar (Vienna* 
T793); Arabian Gmiiquar (171X1); llilili- 
cal ArciuuologV (2 vein., ib., 1797 to 1800; 
, 2d edit., ib„ 1817 to 1818, part, of wliioli 
lias bedu translated iuto English, under the 
title of the Hebrew Commonwealth, Ando- 


north side of foe i$14nd, the laud rises 
from foe shore into hfos,,which arc more 
remarkable .for beauty than Inddncss, be¬ 
ing ail of gentle acclivity, and commonly 1 
sejiurated from each, other by sjncjoi.-s 
Vales and romantic inequalities. Every 
valley has its rivulet, ana cveiy hill it* 
cascade-. On foe southern side of the 
island, the scenery is of a different naUirOj 


Fattens (Jb., 1804; 3d edrf, ib., 1825); Ar- 
chaologui 'Bililica, an aliridgmenr, in Lat- 
; in, of the larger-work on. Biblical Ar- 
ehaology in German (Vienna, 1804 ; 2d 
edit, Vienna, 1814), translated, into Eng¬ 
lish i(Andover, 1st edit, 1823; 2d,edit, 
^1827); Grammatics Hebraicct (ib-, 1809); 
'Fqtusma Prvphetaniin, CotrmaUarius criti- 
Cut in Lihros Prophetarum, vet. Testnm 1 (ib. 

4 ' !• . 4. U- *1. __ I - 1 _ 


The soil of Jamaica is in some place* 
deep and tortile ; but, on foe whole, Ed*" 
wants pronounces it to be an imfmitfifo 
and laborious country, compared With, 
those which have been generally regarded,; 
as fertile. He calculates die island to ccs8-' 
tain 4,080,000 acres, of which not mopei 
foon about 2,000,000 have been granted m> 
individuals by patent from .the crowin 


'1815); Appendix to his theological works, Tiie island ifi well watered. There we 1 
k (182j).*' . about )00 rivers, wHlch take foci* riafe^m 


.Jfr&in foe French gcole, and that from the. the island. None of them are nan 
borbarpus Xafin wold gaoio, gamin except for boats; Blank river 
fariage); whence foe Picards still call a est, and has the greatest cuirqfoL ., 1 


,4aad-cage gavoUe. 1 , (For some remarks on . am spnngs, both a 
of prions, sec Prison.) .'eatCj, jh different 



gaits of'foe cduiui?' 





M 



, ., _ i' t#e #f v toe : graft voiced^ reg^km .&Tf$dWh 

en^hetojBrom J^pfe to Noycqi- yAjndriea, and ivls, to colweqmyjcoJlabl© 
jjHfybeSpg 9Q° ya^r n aiid^iq to©.' to earthquakes.. June J, 1808; at fma-auy,; 


to SO. On toe apenrthqttoke destroyed.the tuwfibflRdrt 

.. __j eft iB less. 1 ' Thb’ Jtoyll. The convulsion lasted aj^ttfaftig 

id'ftp tropjdal countries, may be minutes, wijen the town sitoksejsjil fttti, 
divided the.wet and dry seasons, tuns tinder water. The \yi|I|6,*ef dfie 

i#di§C jetton and coffee arp .the* buildings may still be seen in,bab» WeattoJ 
mMti^toitant natural productions of Ja- or. The heavy buildings tluttugbout to©, 
'flak*.. ’Maize, or Indian, and Guinea' island were tbrovjrn down, sJmUei^d mdutr-. 
ceenj andf' rice, ore also cultivated. «The tains ruined 'hiuny settlement^ general 
inuadntruit tree, with several other useful sickness ensued* onjcr tuft, indu«ry tvere 
plants, has- been introduced by the Oxer- at an end, add a mischievous confusion 
Imm of sir Joseph Banks. The island al- r prevailed until the terror .subsided'; 3000 

go abounds with different kinds of grass, *'■— ~ *»— u 

’oT excellent quality. The several kinds 


.of kitchen garden produce, namely, those 
edible roots and pulse which are in use 
^throughout' Europe, tlirive well in the 
mountainous parts. There arc also 
oellent vegetables of n&tive growtii. Tlie 
other indigenous productions are plantains, 
bananas, yams of'ppvcral varieties, calalue 
(a species of spiuage), eddoes, cassuvi attd 
sweet potatoes. Fruits are found in equal 
perfection and Variety, and no country afj- 
tbnls so magnificent a dessert. Tlie moun¬ 
tains are also covered with extensive 
Nvobds, containing cvcellent timbers, some 
of which artx of prodigious growth and 
solidity ^ wliile others, as the W'dl known 
niahogany, are well adapted for cabinet 
•work. The indigenous quadrupeds of die 
island were tlie agouti, the pecare or Mexi¬ 
can hog, the armadillo, the opossum, the 
taocopD, tlie musk-rat, the ulco, and the 
monkey. The agouti jhtIwjis remains, 
and the raccoon was numerous iu the tittle 
of «r Hari^ Sloane. Tlie otiier animals 
are extirpated. Of die lizard, there- are 
many varieties. The woods and marshes 
abound in great variety of wild fowl, 
so'ure of exquisite flavor. Parrots are still 


lives were lost by this visitation;. Smart, 
shocks are felt alums! every year; to 1803 , 
and again in 18JO, they were rqpre violent 
than usual. Hurricanes dre more frequent;’ 
and, in many cases, more terrible and de¬ 
structive ditto earthquakes. A Succession 
of hurricanes desolated this and some of* 
die neighboring islands for seven years, 
beginning in 1780, with the exception du¬ 
ly of 178a and 1783.' Tljp first, to 1780, 
w*as much the most destructive,,, Tbp 
amount of projierty destroyed exceeded 
2, 000,000 jiounds sterling. The grazing 
farms have lately increased much, (ujn 
horned battle are abundant; They Jfefd 
on Guinea grass, which was introduced 
by means of seeds brought oud dropped 
by birds, in the middle of,tlie last centu¬ 
ry. The oxen are chiefly from die Spar>- ( 
ish breed, smull, but hurdj. The fjniiip 
an* said to have been originally African, 
The swine ore smaller titan those of Eu¬ 
rope* and have short pointed ean£ "The 
pork is sa ; d to tie milch whiter and sweat¬ 
er than tout of Great Britain.' The wiki 
hog abounds in tlie remote woods. The* 
chase of die'wild boar is a i&voritq divers 
siqn of tjie Creole whites. The ptooto 
burses are small, but active. The Efiglias 


fapijid to the groves ; but tire flamingo is and Nordi American horses fionot su WwM 
nowhere to to; seem The limit at die endure the ’ciunute. The • muled do toe 
miasmata and pestUehtial atmosphere, in heavy work of dre piatnations,oiid are ca* 
this zone, is Supposed to be at an elevation 
of fibout 1300 met above the sea. At that 
height! the air is perfectly salubrious. Tlie 
high district, called Pedro plains, on die 


pable of enduring twjpe us much fatigue 
as a horse. Tim latter is seldom used a£ 
n beast of. burden. The,.carts and wpgbha 

__ ... are dmwn by oxen. -The dataware very, 

souto-we*rtcmstofJamaicans suid,lnBryarf numerous and destructive, portiqularly to 
Edwards, to vie with any spot on tire but- toe sugar cane ; to some years, whole 
face of the globe, jp the mildness of its fields of this plant are as completely dd» 
temperature anil tb^pu{ity_bf iw‘ air. At stroy$d by them as if a blight had alight^ 


ed 6ii toon. Eight . or tenf l^pgsheads of * 
sugar are, supposed to be anuually lost- III 
ibis way out of every, huudr&l. *5G,00tf 
nits have liccn caught on, some prupertiee 
iu a single year, bnt no sensible auujuutipn 
of their number takes place. The nCgrodP 


toe estate of Cold ^firing, 4200 feet aliove 
toe level of toe sea, be thought the cli¬ 
mate the most dotfgnjful be' hud ever ex¬ 
perienced toe thermometer seldom tails 
'below 55°, or exceeds 70° ; and many 
' English 1 fruits, as the appid, peach, 

. rtSmwlierry, &«., flourish there in purfee- eat toem dressed in molasses. The iegia* 
fpon. ' Jamaica is situated near the limits, lature of Jamaica is cpj^iposed qfthe %oyj 
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amor, oF a ooundjl' nofffifcdted' by fote 
crown, cOTssstinir of 12 aeutientoti, tod a .ntesisftoe 


down, consisting of, 12 
house of assembly' Cop 
tens, Who are elected h 


of, 12 ggutletopn, tod a ^n?aj iff the \’«a Indies. TwOor 
y' Coptafopifg 43 np ? wrod'.pemctis wfere engaged ’ 
Cted hy thefteoholdoJs. '*CwtBWett in Ireland, and a & 



, molasses, coffee, cocoa, cotton, mOigo, pi- 
. monto and gfngeri Population of JamaP 

* 'ca at different periods : ' 

* Yf t». fVh/t*. Frn People of Color. Stares. __ 

* 1658 . ,*. 4*500 • • * ^ .... 1,400 purpose was repulsed. About tins tnnOi > 

- MW . . 30,000 » . . . 10,000. . .250,000 the sftttlendeflt became the restwtdf toe 

<' The slaves amounted in 1812, to 3ti),0]2 ; buccaneers, who spent their immense ’ 
‘in 1817, to 346,150; in 1^20, 331,110. gains in characteristic dktfaragance, and 
This decrease is owing chiefly p> the enricficdThe mbahitants. .After the reswv ' 
manumission of the slaves. The free ration of Charley JJ,' Jamaica became a' 
people were Supposed, in 1812, to amount pjace of refuge for .many republicans who 
<o40,000; put it is probable that the whites had distinguished themselves in the crWtj 
olono exceed tlmt number at present, that contest. One of toe first measures qf flttf, 


the government was &4mlhlWotw 


the free people of color are os many 
more, and that toe whole population ex¬ 
ceeds 400,000. The Capital is f*t. Jago de 
kt Vega, or Spanish Town {7000 inhabi¬ 
tants), Kingston i<* the p r mcipal place m 
the islnqd (35,000 inhabitants). Lon. 70° 
49 W.; lat. UP 12' N. 

Historical Sketch '—Jamaica was disrm- 
ered by Columbus, May 3, 145*4, m his 
second expedition to the new woild. In 
Jufte, 15(13,being on his return from Ver. 
gua to 1 lispuuuda, he vu& ilpven by tem- 

E estUOus wu&toci t.pon this island, where 
c remained upwanle of 12 months, ha\ mg 
lost his vessels, and suffered every v anety 
of hardship. After his death, Ins son 
Diego, as hereditary Viceroy of the coun¬ 
tries discovered by his father, sent out, iu 
1500, to Jamaieu, Juan de Esquivel, who 
coneihated the natives by ht> kindness; 
and the island prospered under his admin- 
dbtratiou. flifc successors, iioWever, appear 
lo hove adopted the cruel policy of other 
governors of tlmt period. So entire was the 
. extermination of the Indians at Jamaica, 
that of a population, of (50,000persons lix mg 
at the discovery of Goliimhuq, not a single 
, descendant was alive little more than a 
» century and a half aflerw arris. In 1506, an 
English party took the capital, and deliver¬ 
ed it up to pillage. Forty years uftor- 
WxLras, it Was again.invaded*by a force 
from toe Vfindvvnrd ihluuds, anti the town 
fif St. Jugo de la Vega was plundered. 
, Jopudfea was finally conquered by the 
% English during the administration of^Ori- 
ver CitotofmU. The whole number of 
,whfteH at this time did not exceed 1500, 


mdrfarch was to continue D’Oyle'y in of-' 
fict, and authorize toe plectidto of a couq- 1 
eil and assembly of Representatives by the 
people. This,*which was toe first estab- 
lislimi nt of a regular civil government, 
the island having been previously governed 
by martial law, took place in 1061.* Af¬ 
terwards, controversies arose .between the < 
assembly and ’he crown, which unwffled, 
the aflinin of Jamaica tor a wnace of fifty, 

\ ears. At I* • •’"h, in 1728, a compromise 
w ns effected. The assembly consented to 
settle on the crown a standing revenue of 
£8000 per annum, on certain cifculitinns, 
of which the following are the princi(taK 

1. That the quit rents anJtig within toe 
island shoald fdrm part of the revenue; 

2. that the body of their laws should 
receive the royal assent; and, 3. thatall 
such laws and statutes of England, as had 
been esteemed laws in the island, should 
continue such. The most .important 
cvebt in the recent histofy of Jamaica, is*, 
toe final overthrow and exile of that for¬ 
midable band of fugitive negroes, who, u&-> 
der the name of Maroons, had formed do 
independent and hostile community in the* 
island, fbr the greater part of a century*. 
On the conquest of the island from the* 
Spaniards, a multitude of African slave# * 
fled to toe mountains, beyond the reach; 
of the invaders, and maintained theph ( 
selves in these fastnesses in spite of all writ 
efforts. Tlieiwiumbers worecoqtinttdBy ■ 
increased lijr the nrcesMou of depaitihg’ 
slaves, and a jbumsRiig confiict.wjts kept ^ 
up with toe whites, in’ which *toe ja tfer. 
were die principal sufferers. In 1738.’an* 
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and toe number of negroes watt about the accommodation was effected, Aast a spe- 

.... ... . i ni If A. • • I 1 _3 . 1 *!... . n ! ft. . 


, Ware hummed by their vindictive incur- skill of the Maroons rendered them <«a 
i, t pons.'’ Cromwell encouraged emigration, overmatch for toe great .force brought' 
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against them. fn this st^te of things, the dtr. They thori followed Christ, were 
' British reiAgted to the use of blood-hounds, 


100 of wshich wore imported from Cuba, 
and, under the direction of experienced 
huntsmen, were let loose upon the moiiu- 
taiueer?, to seize igul tour the unhappy 
. fugitives. Tlius hunted down lik** wild 
beasts, and hemmed in by a form too 
povVerful to be overcome, they had no al¬ 
ternative but submission. The expulsion 
of tliis brave iu»d unhappy race wits <in- 
teruiincd upon, and finally carried into 
effect. About tiOO wen* transjiorted to 
the. cold and bleaJt shoo s of A T ovp Scotia, 
when: many of them perished miserably. 

i See Long’s Hist.fi/Jammct: (ti vols.. 1771); 
•]d wards's Hist, of tkr ii\ Indies (IK)!*): 
Ronglilcy *s Jamniva Planter's Guide { IKK*). 

Jamiilicih s ; an eminent philosopher, u 
native of Chalcis, m Cndnsy rin, who flour¬ 
ished hi the beginning of the Jth eenlury. 
He was the scholar of Anatolius and nf 
Porphyry, and, having beertmo perfect m 
the,mysteries uf the IMolmiun school, he 
* taught with vast reputation. ] le profess* d 
to pertbrm wonders by the aid of'mvisible 
beings. His writings discover extensive 
redding, hut his sty le is iuelesrant, and lie 
borrows freely, esja-cially from Porphyry. 
The school of JamMiehus produced many 
dcleetie philosophers, who were dispei -ed 
throughour the Knmaii empire. The 
philosophical works of Jamhiichus. now 
extant. are, the Life ,,f Pyihaffora-*; an 
Exhortation to the Stud', of Philosophy ; 

, Tlm*e Hooks on Mathematical" Learning; 
a Commentary uj*nn Aieomaehiis’s lu.-t;- 
*tutes of Arithmetic ; and a Treatise mi 
the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldean* 
and Assyrians. St. Jerome states that lie 
also wrote a copious commentary on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras lie. died 
alwut ifti. This Jamhiicliir-' must be dis¬ 
tinguished fnau the person of the same 
name, to whom the < tuporor Johuu ded¬ 
icates hit) epWles, fir Julian was scarcely 
iKim when the successor of Porphyry 
died. The best editions of Jumbliehus 
arc tliesc: He, Mj/st. Evypt. ChafrL rt , h~ 
syr. net non alii Traeialm philosouhiri , 
Aldus (Venice, 1497); He Jnyst. Egypt. 
iu.r rum Porphyrii Kpistola , &c., Gr.it I^at., 

< ial>' (Oxon. 1CJ7H); and He Vita Pjjthag., 
Gr. >1 Gat., Kualer (Atosterdaih, 1704, 4to. 
Jamkh, St., called trie Greater, the son 
, of Zeliedoe atid tin: brother of John the 
evangelist, was Itom at Bcthsaida in Gali¬ 
lee. lie was called to lie an apostle., to¬ 
gether with St. John, as they were mend¬ 
ing their nets with their father, Z<*l>edee, 
whoiwas a fwhrimuti. Christ gavt them 


witnesses with St. l’etor of the transfigura¬ 
tion on mount Tahor, and accompanied 
our Lord in the garden of Olives. It is 
believed that St. James first preached the 
gospel t<> the, dispersed Jejws, and pfter- 
vvards returned to Judea, where, he 
preached at’Jerusalem, when the Jews 
stirml up Herod Agrippa against him, 
who put him to a cruel death, about the 
year 44. Thus St. James was the first of 
the niMistles who sneered martyrdom. 
St. Clement of Alexandria relates that 
1 i» accuser was .so struck with his eon. 
staney, that lip became converted, and silt' 
lcredwUh him. 'I’here is a magnificent 
chinch at Jerusalem, which Iwai- the 
name of St. Janus , and belongs to the Ar- 
nu mans. The Spaniards pretend that 
they had St. James for their ajKwtle, and 
bciasi of possessing lysbody ;but Haroniio, 
in Ids annuls, refutes their pretensions. 
— Janus. St., called the Ijts.t, an apostle, 
the hroiher of Jude, and tin* son of Cfc- 
opbas mid Mary, tiie sister i>f the motlu t 
of out U»rd, is called m Scripture tin* 
Just, a ltd tiie brother of J>.ws, who ap¬ 
peared to him in partienlai after his resur¬ 
rection. He vv;ts the tir-t bishop of Ji m- 
saiem when Anaui.ts JL high pries 1 of 
tin* Jews; cause 1 him to Ik* condemned 
and delivered into tin* hands of the people 
and the Phausecs, who threw him down 
from tin* steps of the temple, when aiiille, 
dashed out hi*. brants with a club, about 
• the year I M. He v .is the author of tl.e 
epistle which bear. Jii> name. 

Jaw ns. S l .e, tub Sword {SanJugoih! 
Espadn); a m.hlarv oid<*r in Spoiti, ,in>ti-. 
tuted in 11/0, by Wnhuatid 11, king o.‘‘ 
Leon, N> stop the' inclusions of the Moors. 
'J’he knight* must prove their de«c,cut from 
tiwmlii s that have l«*en noble on both sides 
for tour generations, and that lla’ir uuces 
tors have licithei ln*en Jews, Saracens mu 
heretics, nor railed in question by the in¬ 
quisition. Their v ows are those of pover¬ 
ty, obedience, conjugal fidelity, and the de¬ 
b-nee of thu immaeiilate conception of the, 
holy virgin. 

■ Jvwi.s l, king of Scotland, of the house 
of Stuart, horn in 1«&*4, was the sun of 
Roliert HI, by Anniibella Druniinouu. 
In. I40f), Ins father sent him to Prime**, in 
order that he might escape the danger to 
which he was exposed by the ambition ol* 
lus uncle, the duke of Albany ; blit, 1 icing 
taken by an English squadron, lie and his 
suiu* were carried prisoners to the Tovvci 
of London. Here he received^ an excel¬ 
lent education from 1 lenry IV of England, „ 


th© name of Boanerges, or sons of thun- alid, to relieve the tedidm of captivity, up 
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plied hiuif^if foVhbse poetical and Iiternty 
pursuita, the existing evidences of which , 
do hitn honor. Roufcrt 111, died the fol¬ 
lowing year, and Jmiw** was, proclaimed * 
king ; hut, during the* remainder of flic 
feign of Henry IV, nqd the. .whole of that 
of Henry V. he was'imgetierously detain¬ 
ed in England, with a v iew to prevent the 
allinnre uf Scotland witli France. This* 
did not, however, prevent the apprehend' 
ed result. At length, under the regency 
of the duke of Dedford, lu* was restored 
to. his kingdom, after a detention of 
years, at which time he was in hi* ,‘K>th 
year, and highly accomplished, both men¬ 
tally and in the tuanly exercises. lip 
married Jnrmha Beaufort, a lady of dis¬ 
tinguished heuiity, of the Mood royal of 
England, who is thought to Ik* the fair 
dame alluded to in his pleasing poem of 
the King’s liulmir, of whom he lieeame 
enamon*d, from beholding her in the royal 
, gardens from the windows of Ips apart¬ 
ments, while a captive in \\ indoor castle. 
Oil his return to Scotlund.litidmg tlnit the 
duki'of Albany and hi* son had alienated 
many of the most valuable puss* scions of 
the crow n, he caused them to he eouv ieted 
‘ and excepted as ti .liters, and their estates 
to lie Confiscated. These and some other 
strong measures in tin* resumption of im¬ 
provident grants, under tie* ngenej i,t 
the dukes uf Albany, were atoneil for by 
' the enactment of many good law* in his 
parliaments ; and, iu- far as a lawless no¬ 
bility would allow* them to be put in pirn - 
tire, they much improved the # state of 
society in Scotland. In MiMi, he renewed 
the Scottish alliance with France, giving 
his daughter Margaret in marriage to the 
dauphin, and sending with hero splendid 
train and a large body of troop*. A fruit¬ 
less endeavor of the English to prevent 
this tnaniage, by intercepting the Scottish 
fleet in its passage, so exasperated James, 
that he declared w nr against England. I hi 
was, however, oli suclj liad terms with lus 
nobility, iu consequence of his endeavors 
to curb their ambition and improve lus 
revenue, that he was obliged to disband 
his army, under the apprehension of a 
conspiracy. He then retired to the Car¬ 
thusian monastery * of l’ertli, which he 
had himself f winded, whore he lived in n 
state of privacy, which facilitated the suc¬ 
cess of a 'plot formed against his life. 
The chief actors in this tragedy, were 
Robert (iminim, and Walter, earl of Athol, 

* the king’s tuicle, the former of whom was 
actuated by revenge for the resumption 
of some lands improjierly granted to his 

* family, and the latter by the hopes of suc- 
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ceodihg* to theT nroWn./ v fijr' 
hrib*gy, the assassins gained i 
the king’s apartment; ami an M»being < 
raised, tJio qheeu’s ladkss itteft&ied to; 
secure, the cliamlier doo£ One' W them, < 
Catharine Douglas, thrust her arm through ' 
tho staple, in which state she rfemained 
until it was dreadfully broken the as- , 
Bailouts., The instant the ossassips got 
inturthe ajiartnientB, they drugged the'king •< 
fnyn his concealment, and, in spite of the 
cries and remonstrances of the queen, 
who in vain threw herself Ijctween them 
and the object of their resentment, put 
him to death by multiplied wounds. He 
perished in the 44th year of his age, and 
13th of his reign, Feb. 20, 1437, leaving , 
one son and five daughters; audios mur¬ 
der was punished by the deaths of, • 
the conspirators in exquisite tortures.' 
The kittg, who may he paid hi have fallen 
a martyr to his attempts -to abolish the 
anarchy and disorder winch prevailed 
throughout his kingdom, holds no incon¬ 
siderable place in the catalogue of royal 
authors, by his poems of the King's Quliair, 
already mentioned, Christ's Kirk o’ the 
Green, Ac., die. latter of which is humor-* 
ouch descriptive of the nminrs and pas¬ 
times of tlie age.. Jamesi* also said to have 
liecn a skilful musician, ami some attriimte 
to him the romjioHtion of seviral of the 
most admired of the Scottish melodies; hut 
of this doctor Burney is much inclined 
to doubt. An accurate list of the works 
of James f will Ik* found in 1’ark’s edition 
of Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors. 

J xvi es V of Scotland succeeded, in 
1513, at the death of his father, Juine$IY, 
though only* 18 months old. His mother, 
Margaret of England, governed during 
Ins childhood ; Itut, at the age of 17,lie 
assumed the reins of government, aiul, in 
1535, married Magdalen, daughter of Fran¬ 
cis I, vv ho died two y ears after. He after- 
vviu'ds married Mary of Lorraine, widow 
of Louis of Orleans, and died Dec/ 13, 
1542, leaving the throne to his only child, 
Maty Stuart, who was born only eight" 
days before his death. 

JameA I. of England, and VI of Scot¬ 
land, was the eon of Mary, queen of Scot¬ 
land, by her cousin Henry lord Darnley. 
llo wns horn at Edinburgh castle, in June, 
]5<ki, at the imfortmiate period when his 
mother w as at variance with her husband, , 
aiul liad begun to fix her affections on the 
earl of Bothwell. In tho stormy and dis¬ 
graceful limes which followed, the infant 
prince Was committed to tlie charge of 
the earl of Mar; and, in the following year, 
Mary being forced to resigi^the crown, he 1 
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, •warf solrtnnij crowned nv Stirling, and liagen, he wan in some danger from con* 

<; from tlutiVimc oil public nets ran in ins spirueic? again** his life; and* for several 
’ name. ilia childhood vyhs passed in m il succeeding ywu>* of hiH,.roign, the history 
.wara under" the WgenCies of Murray, Mar bf Scotland display uuicjli turbulence 
and Morton, during which time lie raided and party contest. In 1000, while the . 
in Stirling castle,,under tin* tuition of the country waa # in u state of muisiial tnui- 
- celebrated Buchanan. His progress in quiiiitv, a vert extraordinary event took 
school-leanring was rapid; hut, as his char- place, the causes ‘>f which were never 
acter opened, an instability and weakness discovered. Wlule 'the king Was upon a ,, 
of temper became manifest, which ifidi- hunting excursion, be invited by the 
cated what, in the sequel, proved to rbti brother of Kuthvnii, earl of Cowrie, to t " 
tlie case, that he would become an east ride with a small tram to the jail's house 
prey to flatterers, and Ins reign be marked at Perth. Here he was led to a remote 
by injudicious’favoritism. From the fust, chamber, on pmtefire of a secret to be 
too, he seems to have unbilled those e\- communicated to ’him, when- he found a 
sited notions of the royal authority and man m complete armor; and a dagger was 
divine right which proved so injurious to his put to his breast bv Kuthven, with threats 
posterity. Some injudicious measures, in of immediate death. His attendants, being 
the spirit of these opinions,early produced a alarmed, came to lus aid. Gwwrio ami his 
conspiracy of Ins nobles against him. who, brother wen-♦slain, and the king escaped 
m 158M, took possession of Us peav .011 at milnm. In ItiOil, Janas sueeeeded to tin* 
Kuthven castle. \ new confederacy, crown of England, 0:1 the death of Eliza 
however, effected ins liberation, awl In 1m*: fi. ami proceeded, amidst,the acclama 
again put liimsclf undet the direction of' fnn.« of hi- new subject.-, to London. <*n- 
las favorite, the earl of Arran. Thepol- of hi?, i-rsi .-jets was to bestow a profusion 
icy of queen Ehzaiietli, whose appieln n- of bourns and title- on the inhabitants ot' 
sions fnim the (’uthoni; party 111 lav or of Imth countrfe-. in w Inch, a- in many other 
Mary, led her to employ even art to keep jmiiuk he display eda contrast to tlu max- 
up a dissatisfied party in Sotlimd. ua- im-of tie late reurn A coiifcienre held 
greatly assisted bv die violent and i.npnn- >u Hampton court, between the divines of 
ciplcd measures of Arran against tie* .-on- lb** established chujvli and the Puritan-, 
nexioiis of the late eon-pirators, mu*i\ of i.dhrded James an opportunity of e\hib,i- 
whom fled to England. When, how.v- mg his skill in tin ologicul controversy-; and 
ci. it became apparent flint the life of his the di will In hoiv to popular schomesot 
mother was in dangei from the sentetn-e clnueh government. Phe meeting of 
■ of an English judicature,.Fames, w po had parliament ;dso enabled him to assert 
hitlicrto treated her very irreverently, lidt tho-c pruieipk s 01 idisolute jiovvor 111 the 
liimsclf railed upon to interfere, lie ar- eiown which lie could never practically 
eordmgly w rote a menacing letter to Eli/ maintain. 1 ut the tlieort deal claim of 
alieth on the subject, appealed to other whieh piovided the iiirrcn-ing sjurit o*‘ 
courts for assistance, and assembled Iti- freedom m the house of commons with 


nobles, who promised to assist him either con-umt matter of alaim and eontentioii 


to prevent or revenge that queen's injus- Vitlmugli Jame- had behnved with groin 
tire. When tin; news of tin: catastrophe lenity to the Gatholics in Heotlutid, those 
arrived, he rejected with proper spirit the in England were so disappointed in then 
excuses of Elizalieth, and prepared for exportations of 1 favor, that the famous 
hostilities; but he was finally prevented gunpowder plot was concerted in lfith**, 
from engaging in, actual wai by the mad- the object of which was to blyvv 'up‘the 
erjuacy of lus resources. One of the first king and parliament. (Sec Gunpowlv 
arts’of his majority wus to ntconcile the VIA.)' 11 is cares for reducing and improv - 
feuds of his nobility, whom, for that pur- ing Ireland do him honor. In 1<>I2, In* 
pose, Ip; invited to a grand festival at Jlo- lost hi.- eldest son, Henry, u prince of 
lyrood houde. On the, threatened invasion great promise, then of the age of 11); and* 
of England by Philijt II, M judiciously in the, following year, the,eventful mar- ?- 
resolved to assist Enzulieth lagainw the ’ riage of his daughter Elizabeth with the. *’ 
ripaniards, and was zealously supported elector ludaiiuchsik pinct;. Alsiut this time, 
by his people, for tht! preservation of Prot- the object of the weak passion of James-' 
estautism, who entered into a national ti>r Jiandsonie favorites was Koliert Carr, a ‘ 1 
covenant to maintain it. In 1589, James youth from Scotland, who iu a Short time * 
married Anne, daughter of Frederic, king was raised from a court |mgo to loo earl of . 
of Denmark. On his return home,after Somerset, and wus loaded with honors, 

■ patting the winter iu festivities at Copen- and riches. The seandulou,- murder of . - 

> . * < . ' 
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Mr Thomas Ovcrbury, by the machi nation ^ ,npanly nttfcchmcnts. ITis ™g», aith ou gh jE 

“ f **"" “ : “ 1 . 1 1 “ “ r “——■■■**—“ not unprosperous to his svtiypeMpui &?& 

glorious in character and loss olTHfitiance/; 
and ho was neither belovgd at home no9r 
esteemed afiroad. He /cceivcd during 
his lifetime a great deal of adulation, oft 
orsot paved the* way for (he rise of George the scope of his literary abilities; but he 
Villiohs, duke of-Buckingham. (Set; Ikuk- merits far 
iiXgham.) No circumstance in the icign of 
James was more unpopular than his treat- 


of this minion and his infamous countess, 
jntt an epd to the king’s partiality, although 
la* disgracefully pardoned' the principals 
in the intirder, while he, allowed tlieir 
agents to be executed. The late of Bom- 


oim i jwuu ii inn luwuu & in a uu^, unu) n ntu 

he had reached his 20th year, served in 
the French army linden Turenne, and 


Hiunt of the celebrated sir Walter Kuleigli. 

Boon alter the Icing’s accession, that states¬ 
men!, who had been opposed to the Scottish 
viicression, engaged in a plot to set aside 
.bones in Ihvor of the Judy Arabella Stuart, 
for,which lie was tried and capitally con¬ 
victed, bubbling reprieved, was kept hi 
years in prison. In l<>15, he obtained h> 
relun-e by dint of money, and was allowed 
to wt out upon an expedition to the South 
Va«', in search ol told, with the sentence 
of disith hanging mei liis he-iij. lie was 
iinMicceSi-ful in ins objects, and Janie's in- 
Mignted, as it is suppose>l,4>y hi» desire of 
ail alliance lietween priori (-liarleMirui«tlie 
, fnlatiut of Spam. listen' d to tlie suggestions 
of"the, latter po\\er, and, to tie- great scan¬ 
dal of die whole nation. Mr Walter was 
executed upon his former sentence. Tie' 
match with the infanta, notwithstanding, 
failed, and Charles married Henrietta Mn- 
ria, daughter of llenr\ IV of France, with 
the disgraceful stipulation, that the chil¬ 
dren should ho brought up by tlieir mother 
until J:l years of age; to which arrange¬ 
ment the future rehaious opinions of 
('haiies 11 and Jtimes 11 may, perhaps, be 
'.attributed. The close of the life of James 
wus marked by violent contests with his 
parliament, winch prepared ilrendlul con¬ 
sequences fir l"s successor. He was also 
uiucli disquieted by the mi-fortune of his 
son-in-law, the elector palatine, who, huv- 
Uig law u induced to accept the crown of 
Ihiheniui, and to head tin* Protestant in 
terost in <Jenimiiv, was stripped of all his 
dominions by tin; emperor. I’rged by 
national feelings for the Protestant cause, 
he was at length, in HWl, induced to de¬ 
clare war against Spain and the emperor; 

. and troops were sent over to Holland to 
act in conjunction with prince Maurice. 

The dclittit of tills enterprise, through 

'sicklier*and mismanagement, it is thought, and was . 

produced tfoe king so much uneasiness as 'Phis declaration produced a great impres- 
t» cause the intermittent fever by which t sioh on the jvople, and laid the founda- 
ln> was won after attacked, and of which tion of the imposition which finally drove 


more aw an eiicourager of learn- , 
ing, than for the fruits of it displayed by 
himself, nil of which were debased by 
peityntry and prejudice. Upon the whole, 
the good qualities of James wore, unstates- 
nianlike, and his bad'ones unmanly and. 
puerile. | 

Jamks 11, king of England, anti VII of 
Scotland, second son ot Charles I and of 
Henrietta of France, was horn in October, 
It>113, mid immediately declared duke, of 
York. After the capture of Oxford by the 
parliamentary army, he escaped, ill 1048, 
at •the age of Id, and was conducted to his 
si-let, the princess of Orange. lie soon 
lifter joined his mother at Paris, and, when 
In 

the 

suliscquently entered the Spanish army in 
Flanders, under den John of Austria and 
the prince of \'nude| In these campaigns 
he obtained reputation and “xperioiirc, 
although with the display of no very greut 
or shining qualities. At the restoration, 
lie took the command of the fleet, as Ion! 
high admiral. He had previously married 
Anne, daughter of chancellor Hyde, aftei -, 
ward.- lord Clarendon (see Clarendon), 
and ungenerously nttemjited to free him- 
self from the union ; hut the jnarrjage Ik 1 -, 
ing Satisfactorily established, he eould hot 
sueeecd.' In Jl>t!4, he took a leading part 
in promoting a Hutch war, for the alleged 
interests of trade, mid, June 3, ltkio, vvith- 
a powerful fleet under'his command, en¬ 
gaged that of the Hutch under Opdam, 
who, with his ship; was blown up in the 
action, and IS) of his squadron were sunk 
or tiikeu, with the loss of only one oil the 
part of the Fiiiglish. In lf»71, the duchess 
of York died, leaving her husband two 
daughters, who became successively 
queens of Kuglund. Before her death, 
she declared herself a convert to the lln- 
num Catholic laith, which had been se¬ 
cretly that of tl|g (lake for many years, 
and was mfvv openly avowed by him. 


he died in Mnreh, lGr25, in the 5S>th year 
of his age.—James was not destitute of 
Abilities nor of good intentions, lait the 
ftifmer were not those of a ruler, and the 
latter were defeated by pliability and uft- 


bim from the throne. In tlie Butch War 
of I<>72, he was again placed at the head 
of tlie fleet, mid, beiug Attacked by He 
Kuyicr, a furious engagement ensued. 
The Dutch fleet at length retired. A tost act 
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.being Soflri aftfer pflawd; to present Homan er,*W rendered tests of no a trail, and filled 
•Oatholitfcfrmn noWing public emplo^-* his army and council with Homan Oath' 
‘njents, vk duke Was dSiged to resign his ’ olics. lie put. Italand ■entirely into their’ 
Command—aresult which Induced him to hands, ami governed Scotland by n fe\y- 
join heartily in^he jilot of the king and noblemen who hod become. eon verts to 
certain of his .counsellors, to rpsfon* the the same filth. He gradually proceeded 
Roman Catholic religion. In ll»71,.lie to a 1 direct titmek on die OHtablishrd 
married Maty Beatrice of Kste, daughter church, by the formation of an ecdcsias- 
,of tire duke of Modena, and, in 1(577, his tieal commission, which cited l»efore it a|l- 
eldest daughter, Mary, was united to Wil- clergymen who had done any thing H» 
liafti, prince of Orange. During the vio- displease the court. A declaration of in-, 
lent proceedings on account of the sup- diligence in matters of religion, was »>r- 


posed pojiislt plot in If >79. by the adticc 
of the king, lie retired to Brussels, and a 
hill passed the coffitiious for his exclusion 
from the throne, which was, however, re¬ 
jected l*y the lords. When the royal 
party again prevailed, the duke, in 1(1*81, 
was sent into Scotland, where he acted 
with great rigor, not to s;fy cruelty, to the 
remnant of flic Covenanter*. If is rum 
said tliat he sometimes jK'rsomdly assisted 
at the torture of criminals, ami altogether 
exhibited himself as a man of a severe 
awf unrelenting temper. During the 
whole of the remaining reign of Charles 
II, indefcd, during which lie possessed 
grt'ar influence in the government, lie was 
forward in promoting ail the severe meas¬ 
ures tliat disgraced it. On die death of 
Charles II, m Eebrmtrv, J(J85, the duke 
succeeded, under the title of Jane's II, 

■and, fmm the time of his ascending the 
throne, seems to have acted with a steady 
determination to render himself absolute, 
and to restore the Homan Catholic re¬ 
ligion. After disgusting the great majori¬ 
ty tif lus subjects, by attending mass with 
.oil the ensigns of his dignity, ho proceed¬ 
ed to levy the customs and excise without 
the authority of parliament. lie even sent 
an agent to Rome, to pave the way lor a 
solemn read mission of England into the 
Itosom of that rinirch, and received ad¬ 
vice, oil tlie score of moderation, from the, 
pope himself. This conduct encouraged 

the rebellion of the duke of Monmouth. _ ( 

The unrelenting temper of James was Rritain was declared abdicated, and was 


dered to he read by the clergy in all the 
churches of the kingdom. Seven bishops 
met, and drew tip a loyal and humble pe¬ 
tition against tins ordinance, which Step 
being considered as an net of disloyalty, 
they were, sent to tin,* Tower.' The inno¬ 
vations, in regard both to the religion and 
government, gradually united opposing 
int< rests, and a large body of nobility and . 
gentry concurred in an application to the 
prince of Orange, vv ho had been secretly 
preparing a fleet and an army for the in¬ 
vasion of the country. James, who was 
long kept hi" ignorance of these transac¬ 
tions, when informed of them by his min¬ 
ister at the Hague, was struck with terror 
equal to his former infatuation; and, im¬ 
mediately repealing all his obnoxious arts, 
he practise! every method to gam popu 
larity. All emifidetjee was, however,’ de¬ 
stroyed between tin* kitig and the (ample. 
William arrived with,Ins fleet in Torbay, 
Nov. 4, lf!8K, and Ian.ted his forces: but 
the remcinbtance of Monmouth's reliellion', 
for some time prevented the j ample m 
the west from joining him, until, at length, 
several men of rank went over, and the 
royal at my liegan to desert by enlire regi¬ 
ments. Incapable of any vigorous reso- 
li:ti«ni, and finding his overtures of accom¬ 
modation disregarded, he resolved to quit 
the country. He repaired to St. (Jer- 
inain, where he vvils received with great 
kindness and hospitality by Louis XIV. 
In the meantime, the throne of (Jrent 


again exhibited in the executions on this 
account. The legal proceedings under 
Jeffreys weie brutal hi the extreme; and 
it is estimated that no fewer than 251 per¬ 
sons suffered in the wqg^ of England by 
Lit" cruel prorceditu's of that iuflimouH 
judge, which it wa» tlie custom of tin 


filled, with the national and jmrliumentary 
consent, by his eldest daughter, Mary', and 
her hiisiauid, William, conjointly; Amny 
who had, e<|iially with her sister, Iwtcn 
educated a.strict Prot**stunt,‘l>eiiig declared 
next in succession, to the exclusion of the 
infant prince. Assisted by Louis XIV, 


king to gibe iipon, under the name of James was enabled, ill March, Hfcflt, to 
Jtffmjx’ campaign. The temporary awe,"* make an attempt for the recovery of Ire- 
produred bv this severity, even in parlia- land. The battle oftlie Boyne, fought J line, 
mentjwas "so great, that Janies was en- MH), .compelled him to return to France.» 
couraged to throw off almost all disguise, All succeeding projects for his restoration : 
lK»th iit regard to religion and government, proved equally abortive, and he spent the.’ 
By virtue of his assumed dispensing povv- Jftst years of his life in acts of ascetic de* 
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yoUon.. He* is even sailf to have entered west of it, leading to'the gretld staircase- 
‘ into the society of Jesus. lie died at St,. The buildings are low. oTam and mean. ' 
r* - t-wn — * L - Beyond this ore two other coffrta, which 

have Jittlp appearance of a king’s.palace. 
The state apartments lqpk" towards thes 
pork; and this side, though certainly not. 
imposhig, cannot be pronounced mean. ‘ 
Jt is of one tftory, and has a regular ap- 
|Hinrunce not to be found in other parts 
of the building. The south-east wing 
wt% destroyed t»y lire in 1808, and has 
never lioen inbuilt, though the wliole of 
the jwince was repaired in 1821—2—3. 
The rooms of the king are magnificent m 
a high degree. It is from this palace that 
the cabinet of the king of Great Britain is 
railed the* rubinei of St. James. Behind 
this palace is Sr. Jaines’s park. 


'Germain, September lfi, 1701, at thq age 
of 08. , • 

J am£h III, the Pretender. (Seo< Stuart, 
Janus hidward Francis.) 

James, Holiert, an ingenious physician, 
and medical writer, hut licst known as tlie 
inventor of a specific for the cure of fever, 
fvus horn in 1703. I|e practised medicine 
in London, tint! engaged in the compila¬ 
tion of a medical dictionary, which ap¬ 
peared in 1741.1, in three volumes, folio. .In 
this woik James is said to have Item as¬ 
sisted by Ins lrienij doctor Johnson, who 
has warmly eulogized his professional 
skill, iu his Lives of the Poets, lie jhiIi- 
I'mlicd, in a Dissertation upon Fevers, 
the purpose of which was to recommend 
a peculiar medicine, since known hv the 
name of Janu s'tt, jnnrder. I r ’.>r tlii-. prep¬ 
aration he procured a pun nt, mid sold it 


Javies’h Pakk, St,, w'as a complete 
marsh till the tune of Hcmy VI1J, who, 
hat ing built St. James’s palace, encjfrised 
it, laid it out m walks, and, collecting tlte 


ns a secret remedy, by which he exposed * waters, <mve the new enclosed ground And 


building the name of St. James. It was af- 
terwanls inueh improved hv (’buries II. 
fief bmied the rtmakw hieh is 2KX) I’m long, 
and 100 broad. Succeeding kings allowed 
the people tin privilege of walking hen-. 

James «Kiw:u ; a river, ; u Virginia, 
lbrmed by the union of Jackson’s and 
Oovvpasture rivers. At the point ( where 
H Ivgins to break through tlic Blue ridge, 
it is joined by North river. It |>HSsas hy 
the nourishing towns of Lynchburg anil 
Richmond, and conmiunicnfes, through 
Hampton road and the mouth of th< t 
Chesitpeake bay, with the 1 Atlantic. Its 
general course is south of east. A tint} - 
gun ship may go up to Jamestown, imik, 
by lightening liejkelfj to Harrison's liar, 
when' there are ‘Li feet of water. Ves¬ 
sels of 250 tons go up to Warwick, and 
those of 120 to Rockets, just Is-low Rich¬ 
mond. The river is navigable tor bnt- 
teaux 220 miles above Richmond. It 
opens a navigation into a country aliouftd- 
ing in toliacco, wheat, corn, hemp, coal,. 
&c. * 

Jameson, Robert, bom at Leith, Dear 
Edinburgh, is one of the most eminent ,■ 
British mineralogists, regius professor of - 
natural history in the university at Edin- < 
pleasantly situated oil the north side of Ft. burgh, keeper i^jthd museum, president 
James’s jiurk, and possessing many ole- of the WeriH-rinu saciety, member of the 
gam and convenient ajMirtroe.nts, calm- royul society of Edinburgh, of the antiqua- 
hue,| f or (gnt,. purjioses, jet it is tui irregu- rian and Lin mean societies. His lectures 
Jar brick building, without a single exter- on, geology, mineralogy, and the kindred 
ual lietmtv to recommend it as’ a puluce.' sciences, have given him imipli reputa,- 
ln tlie front, next to Ht. James’s street, lion, which has liecn increased by liis 
little more than an old gate-house ap- writings. His first work (Outlines of the 
pqars, which serves as an entrance to a Mineralogy of the Shetland Islands, and 
( Email sijuare court, with a piazza on the of the Island of Arraji) appeared in 1798. 


himself to the iniMility of bis professional 
brethren, who looked upon his conduct as 
inconsistent with the dignilv of the med¬ 
ical character. James 1 '" powder is now 
known to be aiitimomated phosphnte of 
lime ; and a preparation very similar lo it. 
if not exactly the same, has long bed a 
place in die London Phunuucopu’ia. 
The general respeetaliilii} of bn diame¬ 
ter ns a' mail <>t science and litcniry ac- 
•piin-iiiepN, enabled liim, in a great de¬ 
gree, to triumph over tlie prejudices excit¬ 
ed by a mode of conduct which placed 
him so near the level of those pests of so¬ 
ciety, the majojin of advertising empirics 
and venders of patent m» diciues. In 
17 lit), he published u work entitled tlie 
Practice of Ph;, sic (2 vols., 8vo.), and sub¬ 
sequently a treatise on canine madness, 
and a dispensatory One of bis Iasi lite¬ 
rary labors was, a- Vindication of die Fe¬ 
ver’ Powder, not published till after his 
death, which took place m 177t>. 

Jamks’s Pai.vok, St., in Pall-Mall. 
London, n royal palace, stands on the 
site of an hospital of tlie same name. It 
has been tin 1 acknowledged town resi¬ 
dence of the English kings since White¬ 
hall was consumed, in l<i95; but, though 
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' HUf Outlines of the Mmerah>£(y of the -thflniimg fiction- Mojnoun and Ueila, 

' Scottish Isles, &c. (1800,2 vote., ato.y'niKt -which Ijmsbcen translated into French by 
tm TrentW oh the external Glmriirters .Oliczy (Paris, 1805), and Jfito (Jermanliy 


of Minerals (1805), which appeared with Hnrtihnhn (Leipsic, 1807, 2 vojh). 
additions in 181^, embracing the ('heini- litharislan, a treatise mi morality, id 
'cal and Physical Characters, are |Kirticu- and prose, is compared to Sadi’s Chulis 
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larly distinguished. His greatest work 
(System of Mineralogy, 1804—1808, three 
' volumes) is founded on the Wernerian 
thebiy, and is rich in original researches. 
In the third edition of this System (1^00) 
thefe are some deviations from this theo¬ 
ry, and the natural historical method * is 
principally followed. Jameson published 
(1811) Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of 
; the Earth, with au introduction and linn- 
ej-alogienl notes lie lias also chntribiHed 
Vahiahle papers to Nicholson’s Journal, 
and Thomson's \nna!s 

JtvtrsTmvs: ft tow rj in James City 
county, in Virginia, on an island in James 
, liver, JW miles above its month, 8 8. W. 
Williamsburg, (jo K. S. E. Richmond. 
This town was established in 1(508. and 
was tli" first low» settled In the English 
in flic 1 T . .Slates. The town is now m 
ruins, and .almost desolate. Twti or 
three old houses, the ruins of an old stee¬ 
ple, a churchyard, and faint mark* of the 
rude fortification-, ore the only meinoiials 
of its former importance. 

J on. or D .1011 (proper]} . Vul .ilrhn- 
t/utn thn .‘irkmn //, n celebrated Persian 
poet, horn in 1411, bad bis surname from, 
nis native place Jam, in the province of 
Chorasan. Ife eclipsed tli* rn-at.-st ge¬ 
niuses of bi> fime. 'flu* sultan Abu Said 
invited him to his court at Herat; lnit 
Jkuui, who was ti follower of the doctrine 
of the So phi, preferred the ecstasies of n 
mystic to the pleasures of tin- court. He 
often «at in the ball of the great mosque 
.at Herat, where he conversed in a fv- 
ntid friendly manner with the common 
people, instructed them in the principles 
of virtue and religious fiiitli, and won 
their hearts by his gentle and persuasive 
eloquence. When he died, in 1494, the 
whole City was in. sorrow. The' sultan 
gave him a magnificent funeral, at the- 
public cost, and the earth-, say the Persian 
jKiets, ojicned of itself, like a shell, to re,- 
c**iv» this invaluable pejyl. 11c was one 
of the mrtst fruitful of (tie Persian authors, 


tan. Extracts from if have been printed 
by JeniSch (in the Jlnlhologia Persirayn nd 
by Wilken (in the Chrrxtomathia Ptrmca, 
Lcipsic, 1805). According to Goth*-, 111* 
combines all the excellences of the ear¬ 
lier Persian poets. 

Jamikson, John, doctor; a philologit.n,* 
minister to a congregation of sererii rs 
from the HecUtisli church, in Edinhtirgji, 
member of the royal society of Edin¬ 
burgh, and secretary of the antiquarian 
society, A. e. lit- first appeared as a poet 
in 1789,.when he published the Sorrows 
of Slavery : lu 1798, appeared his Eter¬ 
nity, a poem in which lie endeavors lo 
leuil freethinkers lmck* tb the fiiith. He , 
also published a number of sermons 
against skeptiei-m, and opposed the vit vvs 
of doctor Priestley and oihers in several 
works (1795--1802). This pious scholar, 
is highly esteemed as an uiitopiary and 
lexicographer. His Etymological Die* ’■ 
tionaiy of the Scottish Eanguage (Wd 
et seq„ two volumes, 4to.) is a master 
piece of learned research, lie published 
tin abridgment of it in 1818. His lf*r> i'S 
Sa/thiniq, (18Nj, his Historical Ac oujtt 
of the ancient (’tildces of Iona, nil' 1 le.- ■ 
couiritmtious to tie' Edmhutgif Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions, aic favorably 
known. 

Jankiko Rio in..’ (See ftia dc Jhnei 
ro.) * n 

Ja.nicvu.m \‘MtrUmi \or Mo.-vs Jamcu 
j.rs; mm* of the m ven hills of Rome, 
on the right hank of the 'fiber, -also 
called mens Jhmus, on arcouut of the 
yellow, sand (corruptyd into Alnnlurit)). 
According to tradition, it received' the 
name of Janiridum , because Janus first 
cultivated it. It afforded the most Ihiuj- 
tiful view of tip* city. The pan* Suldi- 
rina connected it with the other part of 
Home, to which Aliens Martins added it, 
Thu hill is now called Cianicido. 

Janina. (See Joannina.) 

Jamzakifh. “ In thy year 15189,” says 
Gihiiori, “tho Turkish eimoler was 


■ leaving more than 4w works, mostly of a wielded by Armiruth I, the son of Orc-hun 
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mystical "character. Seven of'the most 
, interesting he joined together, under the 
title of the Seven Stars of the Bear; To 
thisls-longs Jnssuf and Zuleika, one of the 
,i most entertaining works in Persian, pf 
■ which low, in the Asiatic Miscellanies, 
( has published soin** fragments; ulso the 


and the brother of Soliman. He subdu¬ 
ed the whole proyinee < of Rontapia or 
Tliruco, from the Hellespont to mount 
liierrius and tho vor^e of the capital/ 
He man-hed against the Sdavonian n'a-/ 
tions Inttwwn the DamilK) and tho Adri-' 
atic—the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians _• 


t * 
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and Albanians—rind their warlike tribes,' * were sent to, Nnfolja, where WeV 'w&re^ 



the soil have been distinguished in every ried-wood and water, anp were employed 
'ago by tlieir banlirtfcss of mind ktgi bo.dy, in the gardens, in die lioats, or upon the, 
and they were, converted, by a prudent public buildings, always under the dime-; 
.Institution, into the firmest and most fuith T 'tion of‘an overseer, who with a-stick 

compelled diem to work. ■ The others, in 
whom traces of a higher diameter were' 
di^-emihle, were placed in one of the 
four seraglios of AdrianOple or Galuto, or 
die old or new one at Constantinople. 
Here they were lightly clad in linen or in 
doth of Suloniki, with caps of 1’rusa 
doth. Teachers came, eveiy rooming, 
who remained with them until evening, 
and taught diem to read and wripe. At a 
Eu-. particular time, they were all cimuneiispd. 
the Those who hail* performed hard labor 
were made janizaries. Theta* who were 
educated in the seraglios became eitlier 
spahis, or higher offirers of state, lkn.it 
classes were kept under a strict discipline. 
The former, particularly, were accustomed 
to privation of food, drink and comforta¬ 
ble clothing, and To hard labor. They 
were cmtc.L-i 1 in shooting with the In tr 
and haripiehuss by day, and spent the 
night in a long, lighted ball, with nu over¬ 
seer, who walked ujf luid down, and per¬ 
mitted no vine To stir. When they were re- 
ceiveil into the, corps of die janizaries, they 
were placed in* cloister-like barracks, m 
wvliicli die ditlcrent odas or orlax lived so 
entirely in common, dim the military dig¬ 
nities were culled from their soups and 
kitchens. Here not only the younger 
continued to oliey the elders in sileiute 
and submission, but all were governed 
with such strictness, that no one was per¬ 
mitted to spend tho night abroad, and who- 
Vver was punished was compelled to kiss 
the hand of him who inflicted the punish¬ 
ment. The younger portion iu die se¬ 
raglios w ere kept not less strictly, ev ery 10 
lieing committed to the care of an inexo¬ 
rable eunuch. They were employed in 
similar exercises, but likewise in study. 


fid supporters of Ottornuu greauum 
The vizier Of Amuradi reminded his sove¬ 
reign, that, according to $ho Mohammedan 
law,' he was entitled to u fifth part of die 
spoil and the captives, and that the duty 
might easily Ik; levied if vigilant officers 
were stationed ut Gallipoli to watch the 
, passage, and to select for his use the gtomeat 
and most hcauuful of the Christian youth. 
The advice was followed; the edict was 
'proclaimed ; many thousands of tie* 
ropeun captives Were educated iu 
Mohammedan religion and arms, and the 
new militia was consecrated and named 
by a celebrated dervi-h. Standing in the 
limit of their rank-*, he stretched the 
-Id we of his gown over the head o£ the 
(bremost soldier, mid his blessing was de¬ 
livered iu llirw words—* Let them lie 
called Janizaries [ytnuri rhtri , or new sol¬ 
diers); may their countenances lie ev* r 
bright; tlieir hand victorious; tin ir 
f'wonls keen; may tlieir spear always 
Tiling over the heads of tlieir enemas; 
and, wheresoever they go, may they re¬ 
turn' with n white face.’ ff'ltiti mid blivk 
fan are common and proverbial ex¬ 
pressions of praise and reproach in the 
Turkish language. Hie niger vst, hinirht, 
ftvmnne, camlo, \v;is likewise a I .a tin sen¬ 
tence. Such was the origin of tli<*se 
ouuglity troops', the terror of the nations, 
and .sometimes of ilie sultans themselves." 
'Flay were kept up by continual additions 
.from the .sultan’s share of the captives, 
flhd by recruits, raised every live years, 
than the children ot’tlu* Christum subjects. 
Small parties of soldiers, eaeh under a 
leader, and each provided with a particu¬ 
lar firman, went from place to pluce. 


leave the seraglio every three years. 
Those who chose, to remain, ascended,ao 
v ity cording to tlieir-ffie. in the. immediate ser- 
Jfo vice of thrir muster, from chamber to 


Wherever they came, the protogeros as¬ 
sembled the inhabitants, vvitli tlieir sons. The grata! seignior jiermitted them to 
The lender of the soldiers had tho right 
to take uwav all the, youth who were dis 
Anguished by beauty or strength, activit 
vir talent, alio re the age of seven. Jl 
carried diem to tin* court of the grand chttniher, and to (instantly greater, pay, 
seigiiiurpa'tithe, as it were, of the subjects, till they attained, jierliaps, to one of the 
The captives taken in war by tho pachas, four great pot»ts of the innermost chain- 
, and presented by them to the sultan, inelud- 1st, from Avliich the way to the dignity of 
ed Toll's, Bohemians, Russians, Italians, a boglerbeg, of acupitan deiri (that is, an 
And Germans. 1 These recruits were divide luhniral), or even of a vizier, was open, 
ed into two classes. ’J’liose who composed Those, on the contrary, who took advan- 
the one, osjiecially in tin* curlier periods, tage of this permission, entered; each ope 
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. tan. and irt whom' he confined more than 
In bis other' bo$y->guard8. This, institu¬ 
tion fully satisfied expectation. An Aus¬ 
trian ambassador at the court of Soliuran, 
Busbcquius, whose accounts arc to be 
, fierfeouy relied on, speaks of the strict dis¬ 
cipline > of those janizaries, which made 
< them "appear at one time like monks, pud 
, at another like statues, of their simple 
dress, with only a few heron’s fcatherrf 
lor an ornament t<* tlteir beads, and of 
their tcmjiernte life. The} would not 
suflerone among them, who had grown 
up iu the indulgenees of home. This 
t-orp- has in many instances been the sal¬ 
vation of the empire. The battle of Var¬ 
na, the fouhdation of tne Ottoman great- 
ncss, would not have been pained without 
tfiem. At C’assova, the Kumeliaii and 
Natolian troofts had already fled before 
the deed, as they called John lftumindcs. 
yet the janizaries obtained tlte vietorv. It 
was their boast thul they had novel fled 
m battle ; and Lazarus Sneiidius, for a 
long time a German general against then'i, 
confessed tin* truth of this assertion. In 


trom the arsenal at Constantinople, :A 
firelock, pistols, macc and t&o wsnv-tlie 
amis carried by the infantry; and tlte jatii- 
zaries prided themselves iit having not 
only well-tempered, hut also riehly orna¬ 
mented arms. Besides the standards tun!* 
liorse-tails placed la-fore the tept of the 
agi, or conuuander-in-ehiefi each orta 
li&d its own particular ensign. But a* 
more important distinction, in the esri- 
uiation of these troops, wen- tint cal¬ 
drons attached to each orta, two or 
three in number, placed under tlte 
care of the subaltern ollicers. The loss 
of these was considered as the greatest, 
niis-fortune which could befall the regi- 
incut: and, if they were taken in war, all 
the officers were immediately cashiered, 
and iu many eases the regiment w r as pub¬ 
licly- di-gnu-ed. l/i those caldrons the 
broth w.iseariied daily from the barrack.-, 
to the different giurd-lion-es. The po¬ 
lice of the capital and the large towns 
was intrusted principally to the janizaries. 
Lamjioons and seditious pa{H-r- aflived to 
the gates of the mosipies, fund eouflagra- 


all accounts they were called the nerve 
atul the sinew of the Vbtntnan army. It is 
worth} of remark, that this invincible in¬ 
fantry of the East was formed about the 
same time (in lilti?) as tli# nor less invinci¬ 
ble Swiss infantry. The foi mer, however, 
was composed of slaves, and the latter of 
fh*e mountaineers. 'J’Jio whole body was 
divided into four squadrous, each con¬ 
taining a certain manlier of prim (troops). 
Each orta, in Constantinople, whs suppos¬ 
ed to have 100 men: elsevv here, tiOO or 300. 
In time of war, tlie complement was 500 
Jtucn. The regimental mils produced on 
th« pay days marie the whole number of 
rhe corps 130,000; but those lists were 
never qorrect, and they comprehended all 
in actual service, die supernumeraries 
wi»y lived by their trades and callings, and 
Miecocded in case of vacancies, and the 
honorary wemliers. Three years' service 
pave a right to pay in time of peace. As 
th<- government fifmishod only a small 
allowance of pmvisioujyipd clothing for 
13,000 men, tlte privtsi-s wcK? suffered to 
work us their trade/'. ^All the men of one 
regiment were linkers, all tliosi- of two 
others butchers; others, again, were nil 
boatmen, masons, &c.,* and they were 
named accordingly. The kulak, or cap 
of dirt}- white ie.lt, with u long strip 
hanging i^-u ladiind, was the distinctive 
port of a janizary?-- dress. The Turkish 


lions iu various parts of the city, were the 
means by which this formidable body 
made us displeasure known to die sultan'; 
but tliat discontent was si Jdoin e a cited by 
any tiling exee.pt the power of some un¬ 
popular minister, or tie- revival of a more 
rigid discipline, fu various instances, snl-* 
tans wvie deposed, insulted and imtrden-4 ■ 
by the insurgent jnni/.:u'ies. This eoips 
offers the oi.lv example in Turkish histo¬ 
ry of a public anathema or liumi. .-Viler , 
the dcthroueinei't of*Osman U. a janizary 
of the. tiotli cnmjNUiy dared to raise bis 
hand against his fallen monarch, and 
strike him in the .-trect* of flit- city.* 
Aimmith JU punished the crjme hy eut- 
lingoff the vvliole c.omjsuij. The mem¬ 
ory of the erime and the punishment was 
renewed twice every month. ()n Wednes¬ 
day, when the lights wen- distributed 
to the diflerent barracks) the fifth eompa- . 
ny was milled to receive tlteir jiurtiou, but, 
at the second call, an officer replied, 

“ Let tiieir voice Iks silent; let them lie 
wholly extinguished, 1 * The reforms 
vvhich were attempted hi this corps met 
with the greatest opposition on the part 
of the members, atul produced several • 
revolution*. It was finally entirely brink- ■ 
en up in 1830. In May, I83li, the iuuizur'.; 
ries hail declared themselves willing to 
have a new militia formed, hut on the 
14th Juno of that year, they rebelled op 
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this account; but the sultan and' u’ga kindled the controversy onitspubUeatiori’' 
- : Hussein Pacha, at the hml of the, grand'. in 1G40. Tlie book was condeinned,by ah 
, Neigtiior’s troops repulsed the relxds; kill of pope T5rha« VIIl,- y*|G43;,bftt 
"their barracks were tump, nud ninny were the partisans of Jansen declared the bu/i 
executed. The proclamation of June 17. to be spurious; the university of Louvain 


tinn nation*. 


ans received the Augustinus. Jansen’s 


Janm.mus, Cornelius, born 15^.5, pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Louvain, and from 
, 1(130 bishop of Ypres in the Netherlands, 
uweff bis fame, which eelipscs the name 
of the cider Cornelius Jansenius (bishop 
of Ghent; died 1571; known us a biblical 
critic), to the controversy, during his age, 
concerning die nature and efficacy of 
divine grace. (q. v.) Owing principally to 
* the different representations of this doe- 
trine by Augustine, who found it necessary 
to exjwe.ss himself differently in his dis- 
'pute With the Mnuiclicans and in dint With 
the Pelagians, this controversy was re- 


old friend, the abtiot Of St. Cyran, known 
as die director of. the nuns of Port Royal, 
mill a zealous opjmser of the Jesuit* as 
wel( as for Ids mysticism and ascetic 
pietv, John du Verger de Hayrartne (died 
JGJnj, bad already prejiured the minds of 
the French theologians for Jansenism. 
The scholars of the Port Royal, Nicole, 
Perrault, Pascal (whose Provincial Letters 
had exposed die old sins of the Jesuits), 
mid, abo\e all, Ant. Anioud (born 1^12; in, 
It 143 made doctor of the Srfrbonne), men 
distinguished no leas' for religious princi¬ 
ples and unblemished virtiie than for rare 


l ived ui the time of the reformation. The 
vague and eotitmdictory e\|sisitiotw of 
the jKipal court on the subject, sened only 
to Increase the contention in the (’ailmhe 
church, where die pride and jealousy of 
the Dominicans and Augusiinos oh one 
side, and the urtilii'es of the Franciscans 


learning and talents, tindertook the defence 
of Jansenism; and the hull, in vvhieh'the 
pope (1(153) particularly condemned five 
] (impositions front the Augustinus ,. met , 
with a strong opjHisition. The five profs- • 
ositions were those: 1. Tint there are 
certain commandments of God which 


and Jesuits on rheother, kept up this an- good men are alisolutely unable to obey, 
gpy controversy with incieasiiig warmth, though they desire to do so, God not , 
the former eontending lor the itrii*t anti- having given them a sufficient measure of 


Pelagian principles of Vugiistine, the latter 
adopting a milder interpretation of them. 
The latter obtained a triumph over their 
adversaries, in 15(17, by'ilie papal hull con¬ 
demning 7<i propositions taken from the 
writings of the chancellor and inquisitor ut 
Louvain, Michael Rains (died 15H1I), u 
y learned defender of the August me doctruie. 
Bur the, Spanish Jesuit, Law is Molina 
(died ItflKI), went too far on the other side, 
. in Ifis more tlmti semi-Pelagian epimnen- 
.tgtrv on the dogmatics of Thomas Aquinas. 
, Tlie violence of the Moliuistie eontrover- 


grace. 2. That no fiereon, in the tjillen 
state of nature, can resist the inflneriee'of 
divine gniee. 2. To render thcinselic" 
meritorious in the sight of God, it is not 
requisite that men should be exempt frptri 
internal necessity, but only from outward 
constraint. 4. That the scmi-PcInginns are ' 
heretical in maintaining that the hitman , 
will is able to resist or ol*\v the. infill; 
cnees of divine grace. 5. Thai to spy 
that Christ died for all men, is sewn-Pola- 
gi&nism. These propositions are, really 
eontained in the book of Jansenius, biit ’ 


, sics compelled the pope, in 15! td, to estab¬ 
lish the congregation dr duviliis jit Rome, 
for tlie examination rtf opinions concern¬ 
ing grace, and, th'ts proving ineffectual to 
- restore luinnony,he wisely reqnirod(inKiM) 
of the conti tiding parties, silence on this 
. doctruie. Jansemus, who was un advocate 
, of the strict Augustine system, which had 
always* prevailed at the university of Ldu- 
.vain, died Rjfld, at Ypres, vvitli an uuhlem- 
ished deputation for piety and purity of 
' murals; But Ids' Augustinus, a I wok in 
5 ’ which he maintained the Augusiiue doc- 
■f trine of free pace, and recommended it as 
the true, orthodox lielipf, in opposition to 
. ..the semi-Pelagiunism of the .Molinists, iv- 
/"‘vou tit.: - 15 
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his p:utisans contended that his pruposi- . 
lions were nor to be understood precisely 
in this scnsi*, and tliat the pope w as not to 
Im‘ regarded as infallible in determining 
the nleaning of tlie writer, lienee arose 
the important question whether the pojw, 
whose right tqjl to ido a point of doctrine ' 
laid never befti utsjtyed, had authority‘to,, 
determine a historietd fact. Alexander . 
VII assunied this in 165<!, in a si>ecial. 
bull, declaring that Jansenius had tmdor- 
stood the propositions in tlie gpnae con- 
demned. The Jausenists warn tints com- 
pelled cither to recant or to secede from* 
the Roman church. Although their pro¬ 
tect against this unheard-qf arrogance of 
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tiie Romish (* 01111 , hi pretending to know • fcoalfl grant nbsol/ition; in llwj affimjativo, 
and tp determine what a deceased author ' and the universally estbemed archbishop 
meant by expressions which admit of fi of Paris, cardinal dc Noailles. used ms 
double interpretation, could surprise no power against Uh’e ^ansonitJts nO further 
Impartial persof^ it was yet regarded as tbau was heoossnry, for the peace' of the' 
ail attack upon the infallibility of the church. Clement XI at first pursued tho 
pope, and, drew’ down the displeasure of same course, but La Chaise,, confessor qf ■ 
.Louis XIV himself. This prince began, Louis&JV, am) his successor, Hie Jesuit 
in 1061, to interfere in the controversy, LeToIlicf, urged more violent measures, in 
nnd to persecute the Jansenists, who were which the Ring, to whose diseased fancy 
already out of favor at court for preaching Jmisenismand rebellion w ere synonymous, 


repentance and imldly censuring tho vices 
of the age.' Jiut their interest with the 
French clergy' and the influential men of 
tho kingdom was such, tliat it was fonnd 
impossible to force them to an uncondi¬ 
tional suliseription of the bull of Alexander 
VII; and, in 1666, the agreement with 
Clement IX, by which a conditional sub¬ 
scription was {HTinitted them, dud the 
misunderstanding lietween tho courts of 
Rome and Versailles, al*outtlie affairs of 
rijmin, obtained for thpm a temporary' re- 
}Hise. They lost, in 1670, their principal 
patron, Anna, duchess of Longue\ ille, 
celebrated in connexion with the Fronde, 
and .sister of tho great Conde; mid Ar- 
liatild, to oeajw? persecution, retired in the 
same year into the Netherlands, where lie 
continued till Ins death, in 4*8)1, the most 
zealous and esteemed defender of Jansen¬ 
ism ; but, notwithstanding these loves, the 
pany stood its ground under the protec- 
non of Innocent IX (died 1661)), a friend 
of virtue and justice, who favored them 
as much as Louis XIV aud the Jesuits 


supported them. Quesnel, now at tjte 
head of the Jansenists, was struck from . 
the list of the fathers of tin* oratory, mdl 
driven into exile. He. died in 1700, at 
Amsterdam. In 1708, his New Testa¬ 
ment was prohibited; the monastery of 
Port Royal des (’humps, which was con¬ 
sidered as the strong hold of Jansenism, 
wu$ suppressed, by the royal police, in 17UP, 
the nuns dispersed, the buddings demol¬ 
ished, and the vtark of persecution finally" 
crowned by the bull Uniepnitux (in 17D), 
which was forced from thepope by Le Tci- 
lier. This bull, dictated no less by giiiwrisr- 
noranee than by furious thirst of vengeance, 
condemned 101 proposition* from t|ucs- 
nel’s TeMament, which, according to this 
decree, were to be understood only in a 
Jansenist sense, although they were, in 
fiiet, mostly, scriptural sentences, forms 
from the liturgy, and articles of faith taken 
from the orthodox chundi lathers. The 
bull, therefore, only 0 wiled iudumation 
and eontempt, and n creased the numbers 
of the Jansenists. Lotus XIV died in 


' opposed them. The Jansenist- made 
fhemselve- yforthy of this protection and 
of the favor of the better part of the edu¬ 
cated men in France, Hy endeavoring 
to free theology from the cliuin- of the. 
juerorchy, aud to promote a knowledge of 
tho Scriptures umoug the people: l*v in¬ 
culcating, in the place of formal piety and 
lifeless ceremonies, an ardent participation 
of tlie heart and soul in tin* exercises of 
i devotion, and a strict purify of life, they 
rendered undeniable service to the cause 
of true religion; nnd, these being consid¬ 
ered, their excessive austerity appears at 
lean more exouWible than the looser prin¬ 
ciples of the Jesuits. «&ut this only ren- 
dcred them more odiou^iq the eyes of the 
Jesuits. Janse.nisn^nowlrt’er, .notwith¬ 
standing all the opjiositioti to ir on the 
pan of the court,* si ill continued to pre¬ 
vail. Father Quesnel’s Moral Observa¬ 
tions on jhe New Testament—the most 
universally read book of this period—gave 
it new support. The Sorbonne, in 1702, 
decided thceclebrauid case of e.onseience, 
whether a priest, susjiected of Jansenism, 
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i71."», during the efforts that were made 
to carry it into effort in France ; and, tak¬ 
ing advantage of tho indifference of the 
regent, Noudlcs, with the majority of the. 
French clergy, appealed from this perron, 
of the pope to u general council. Al¬ 
though the Jansenists were the,’ original 
authors of this appeal, yet all the np|K‘lliuitj* 1 
were not Jansenists (n*o f ’nigniitim ); Hyf 
they all met with the same treatment, tho . 
ministers Jhilioi- and Fleury, out of com- 
jilainanee to the pope, insisting on the 
unconditional reception of the bull, and 
rigorously pol*eoutitignll recusants. Great 
numbers, of Jansenists emigrated to the 
Netherlands'; the jwwcr of their party, 
rapidly declined, and the miracles (cures ' 
and sudden conversions) at the tomb of 
the nb|jc do Paris (who died 1727, tut * 
early victim to voluntary pcjittiices) found 
nvi|it only with enthusiasts and the Paris¬ 
ian pbpulace. Thr. fanatical excesses of'> 
their party, from 17:11, helped to ruin their'' 
cause. The frenzies of the ConvulHionuriofi, : 
or those who were seized with spasms 
and ecstasies at the tomb of thin wonder- * 
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working saint—«SF tl#q •Secfturists, who was beheaded at Puzztioli,iti the begin^' 
dvailed themselves of extendi 'moans to ning of. the 4tli century,, a martyr to the f 
produce Convulsions, and had tliempeSlves CJir^tjair faith, and is lioaftred, as’ the^ 
tor merited with kicks, blows, and stairs— ’■patron saint bf the kirigd/m of Naples. •. 
of- the Naturalists rind Figurists, who In honor of him, the oper of St Janua-, ; 
sometimes strove to represent the iielpless- rius was established there, in 1738. His 


ticss of human nature unaided by grace, 
and sometimes the purity of the Christian 
chtirch, by indecent exposures of the 
body—of the Diseeroants and Molangists, 
who divided on the question whether the, 
raptures were produced hy God or the 
devil—tliesci, and other fanatical sects of 
Janscnists and Appellants, must have ne¬ 
cessarily made a 1 hi rig, of which the world 


l*ody lies buried in die cathedral 1 at Nr-"- 

I des; hut his head, with two phials of his 
ilood, which a pious matron caught, as 
tlie tradition is, at his execution, is pre¬ 
served in m sejiarute, chapel. Of tliis 
blood, the Neapolitans assert, that ns soon 
ns it is brought near the head of the saint, 
it begins to flow, however hardly congeal¬ 
ed it was before.. A trial is made every 


was already tired, utterly ridiculous ; and year, on the first Sunday of May; it is be- 
fhe energetic measures of the police, the lieved, that the patron saint is particularly 
continual burning of JunAenist books, the, propitious if the l>16od moves briskly in 
frequent imprisonments, but, mast of all, the phials, and appears of a clear red, • 
the very natural sniveling of enthusiasm, while the opposite is regarded as presaging % 
at last put an end to the party. From some ill to the country. ‘The religious 
this time, Jansenism ceased to* exist in pbrenzy winch prevailed at certain festi-'. 
France, as a public and professed doctrine, vals of the ancients, has a counterpart jn 
Its pure morality and strict theology al- the clamor for the liquefaction of the blood 


wuVs gained for it friends,‘however* even 
in that country; and a part of the clergy, 
by tlri'ir willingness to take the constitu¬ 
tional oath, during the revolution, showed 
that they would more readily renounce 


of Bt. Januurius, in tlie chapel of this 
saint, if it is delayed long after the com¬ 
mencement of the celebration. The writer, 
who was pi.■sent on one of these occa¬ 
sions, could hardly detormir" whether the 


the authority of the pope than their own prevailing tone was that of prayer or im- 

.. 1 ’ ' “ precation. The reproaches against the 

saint are not a lew'. Sometimes, two or 
three days elapse* before the blood liecomes 
liquid; it is in a bottle, which stands upon 
ilie altar, and is lifted, now and then, by a 
priest, to show to the people whether it 
has become liquid or not; if it has lique-.„ 
tied, all flirong to the altar, and, kneeling 
down, kiss the offered bottle, and then the 


opinion. Hut though the old diMsion of 
fire Jansenists and Multilists continued up 
to the latest fillies, ill the opposition lie- 
tween those who took and those who re¬ 
fused the oath (pritres insernentis), yet 
find hut one separate society of the 
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Jansenists, publiely acknow lodged as such, 
and that in the United Netherlands, which, 
in accordance with the resolution* of the 
Jansonist provincial synod ut Utrecht priest presses it against tiic head of the 
I l7tJ3V does not separate from the Catlio- faithful. It is said, tltat when the French 


M), 

lie chureh, and even n'spects the pojie as 
its spiritual head, but denies Ins infalli: 
bilitv, rejects the hull Unigmitus, and 
apjieals from it to a general council. It 
maintains, also, the doctrines of Augus¬ 
tine, upholds moral strictness, and regards 
the inward sendee .of God as the greatest 
proof of piety. These Janse.nists, who 
mil themselves, by preference, the disci¬ 
ples nf St. Jhifrushne,, have had, since 
1731,' an i rehiiisliop of their own ut 
I tretdit, and bishops at Haarlem and De¬ 
venter, forming a clergy wliieh, 1 icing 
subject to tlie civil authority, without 
riches rir power, performs its duties so 
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occupied Naples fiir the first time, tlie 
blood would not become liquid. The 
French getieral, apprehensive of a com¬ 
motion, sent to the archhisliop, intimating, 
that if the saint's Wood did not soou run, 
the archbishop's might Tlie saint had 
compassion on his servant, and die mira¬ 
cle took place in due season. 

Janus j onti of the primitive ilcities of 
tlie Romans, entirely unknown to the 
Greeks, and supposed to lie of Pelasgic 
origin. TheJMasgi believed in two SU- 
pn'ine dciti^ST miliar ‘which they repre¬ 
sented nature and her productions. Some- 
tiini*s they were descrilH*d as two ditt’erUnt 
irnich the more faithfully, and exercises a beings, male and female, autl sometimes 
■well ordered chureh government, which as united in a single person. This deity 
they owe to the protection of Protestants, passed from the Pelusgi to the Latins or 
while they are still condemned hy the aborigines, and received from them the 
jiopc us apostates and, schismatics, name of Janua. In hiqn they worshipped 

Jamtarius, Hr., bishop of Bencvcnto, the god Af gods (as he is called in the 
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Salitpt hymns), the ruler of the year, anifc 
' of all human fortunes, the sovereign dis- 
1 poser of wart and peace, lie vv a? rcprt- 
■sonted with a*a«e)itre in the right hand, 
•, ami a key in tlie&ft, seated on a glittering 
throne; he was also represented with two 
Itoefts (uu olif and a youthful one), of which 
one looked forward and the other liehind. 
Some conceive this to be a symbol of wis¬ 
dom which sees into the past and the fu¬ 
ture; others a symbol of tln*ehauge» t»f 
the year, the vicissitudes of the seasons, or 
of the several quarters of the world, ns he 
was sometimes ] min ted with lour luces, 
and of hi" double otfiee of opening and 
shutting the gate of heaven. Plutarch ex¬ 
plained it by supposing that Janus had 
introduced agriculture from Thessaly into 
Latitun, and lienee one head looked to¬ 
wards Intuitu, the other toward- Greece. 
i>nne lielieve that Janus was blended in 
one person vviih the. other supreme deity 
of the original inhabitants of Italy, \i/. 
Saturn. Ju reference to this eireumstanee, 
they relate the following story : Jiiruis, 
one of the ancient king- of the Latins, 
tauglit his people agriculture, and intro¬ 
duced useful laws and religious institu¬ 
tions. Saturn, dri'cn liotii his country hv 
his children, lied to Latiuui, where he 
was well received by Janus, and made 
joint ruler of the kingdom, ruder their 
reign was the golden age of Latium. 
Ovid, in ins Fasti (i. 1*0, sqq.), says of Ja¬ 
nus, that he was the supreme janitor in 
heaven and on earth, that he opened the 
gates of heaven to let out the,day, and 
dosed them again with the return of 
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Asia, between 31° and ${F'N. ktt^ is situ¬ 
ated the empire of Japan, consisting of a 
large cluster of islands, almost inaccessible 
by reason of mountains, precipitous rocks 
and a dangerous sea. It consists (if tfuee 
large islouds t 1. Niphon (700 miles Iptlg, 
Imt so narrow, that its breadth in the cen¬ 
tre is only 48, miles), divided ilito 4,9 prov -, 
mees, of which the, principal cities are 
Meaeo, tlie, residence of the dairi, or spir¬ 
itual ehi“f, where all the. coins tue afirugk, 
and all tlie hooks printed; Jedflo (with 
l,t >80,000 inhabitants), the residence of the 
secular emperor (cubo, whose palace f in 
5 leagues in oirruinferunce, and forms, of 
itself a considerable city), on the river 
Tonkay, over which is a bridge, than 
which the distances of all parts pf the em¬ 
pire are calculated; and Osaceo, a rich 
commercial city: 2. Ximo,or Kiusiu' (l8(j 
miles long, and (ftJ broad), consisting of 9 
provinces: and 3. Xicoeo, or' riicof (84 
mile« long, and hi broad), containing 4 
provinces. Around these great islands 
lie a Yd-t numtier of small tortile islands 
and hare island-rocks, winch have proba¬ 
bly lieeu separated from the mam land by 
an earthquake. Tlie superficial content- 
of the whole i-laiul, is estimated at 200,500 
squaiv miles, tin* population at 45 millions. 
The Japanese i-land.- ate mo':utaiia/p.<i, 
like the opposite coast- of the continent. 
The principal summit is called Fusi: it is 
covered with snow tlumighout the ycai 
Tlieieureal-oinam volcanoes. The great 
unhi-try of the native- ha- uliine made 
lilt* -terile soil productive; ev»*n the steejv- 
e-t inounta'ii.- are cultivated. Agricultuie 


evening. All sorts pf passages were under 
iiis cant After him, a door was called 
junutt , mid every open arched passage, by 
'which jH-ople go out of one street or place 
iiltu another, a Juans. For the same rea¬ 
son, he was the god of the, day and the 
year, and from him the first month m the 
year Btill has its name. The lirst day of 
the year and the first hour of the day were 
sacred to him ; in all solemn sacrifices he 
was first addressed, and had the title of 
father. Romulus erected trt him the cele¬ 
brated temple, which wns opened at the 
Isiginning of every war, anordmg to the 
ordinance of Nuiqa, rTTd' .-^pmiiied open 
as long as the war lasted, and uhtil pcn< e 
was established in all the countries subject 
to Rome. Tli«> temple, however, was 
shut only three times in the long space of 
700 years; once in the reign of Nunia, 
again after the first Punic war. and the 
third time, under the reign of Augustus, 
A.U.G.744. , 

, JjU > A!s. At the eastern, extremity of 


i- preseiancd as the principal employment, 
by the laws of the state. Gouts and sheep 
arc banislied from Japan, the former he 
ing regarded a- pn judicial to ngririiltnic. 
Cotton und silk siipjily tlie place of wool 
Swine are to lie found only in the vicinitv 
of Xangasaeki, In general, lliere ure hut 
few quadrupeds in .fujian, with the eXcep 
lion of dog.-, which are abundant. The 
whim of a sovereign, of whom these am 
nails were favorite-, has prescribed the 
breeding of them by a law of the state; 
they are supported at the public c\|>ciisc. 

It is uncertain whether the ancient- knew 
any thing of Japan. At the end of tlx* 
13th reunify, Marco Polo (q. v.) brought 
to Europe tin; first accounts of Jupun, 
which In; called Zipatigu. In 1542, three 
Portuguese ships under Mendez Pinto, on 
a voyage to Ghitiu, were driven on the 
Japanese coasts by a storm, though with¬ 
out this Occident this island empire would 
hardly have remained unknown to the eii- - 
torpiiao of this commercial nation, whose ■ 
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navigators half objected information, re-, 
spoefiug it in .China- A colony was im¬ 
mediately found'ed on the newly discover¬ 
ed coast, and the Jesuit Francis Xavier 
' prciceeded to Japan, to propagate Chris-, 
hanky- The .Portuguese were allowed 
tree access and cotumcrec throughout the 
empire, especially on the island Ximo. 
One Of their princijml colonies was on the 
island of Firaudo, now l>csinia, or at the 
'port ofNongusucki. Cbristiahity prevailed 
extensively, though opposed by the native 
, priests. But the secular rulers, especially 
thermal! princes who possessed portiolis of 
the country under the supremacy of the 
emperor, supported the new doctrine and 
its preachers. Altout tlie year Killi, nearly 
half were Christians, with many of thepet- 
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tions whose ships were allowed-access ijb; 
Japan; but both had to submit ,to the sfe<i' 
yerest conditiorfe, and were , very much; 
limited in their exjioi^s, and the fonner. 
were so restricted after 1034, when they: 
had given cause for suspicion, that thdy 
were only permitted to land on the island 
Desunn, connected by a bridgh with the citjr - 
NangasabkL On this island, where their 
gorehouses were'situated, lived about fif¬ 
teen Dutchmen, .Who carried on the trade, 
under {lie closest inspection, never being 
jiermilted to enter tlie city without attcn% 
ants, overseers aud interpreters. Notwith¬ 
standing these restrictions, and the oxtof-' 
tions to which the Dutch had to submit, 
in the shajie of deductions from the prices 
agreed upon, and arbitrary changes in the 


ty princes. The Portuguese and Jesuits . value ofeoins, their trade with Japan seems 

to have been very profitable, since they have 
Continued, to the latest times, to send thither 
yearly two vessels from Batavia, Jnrge 
three deckers, mostly belonging to Zeeliuid. 
In the middlp of the 18th century, the 
profit^ of the Japanese trade were esti¬ 
mated at 4—500,000 guilders annually, ex¬ 
clusive of those arising from tlie sale of 
goods in India ami Europe and the profits 
of private individuals, which ainpunted to 
at least 950,000 guilders, of which half 
went to the council of Batavia. In the 
17tli century, the English founded a colo¬ 
ny at Firundo, and obtained important 
commercial privileges; bur this eommertjp 
was soon lost, probably lieeause the Japa¬ 
nese learned ironi tlie crafty Dutch, that, 
the wife of the king of England was a 
Portuguese princess. All proposals for 
opening a trade with Ju|>aii have of late 
been rejected in England, because the 
return cargoes must consist priiicijudly 
of copjK-r aud camphor, and the trade in 
Japanese copper would prevent the ex- 
]tf)rtntion of the. English to India. The- 
Russians, also, to w’hom the Japanese, 
government signified, as early as 1799, its, 
aversion to a connexion with tla-m, have 
lately tried, but without success, to fomij 
commercial connexions witli Japan; Tlie 
Jupanese are a mixture pf the INLalay and 
Mongolian races, like the Chinese, from 
whom probably derived their 

civilization. Tiff Japanese art, "calcula¬ 
tion of time, medicine and astrology are 
purely Chinese. Tlie present inhabitants 7 
originated either from China or Corea, or 
lrotn both; but, separated by tempestuous, 
billows from the rest of the world, left to 
themselves, and free from the subsequent 
invasions of neighboring nations, they be¬ 
came an independent.jieople. Their lan¬ 
guage is a ^dialect of the Mongolian; tlie 


hud Ihth allowed uninterrupted access to 
all jiarts of the empire as merchants and 
spiritual teachers, for alxuit 50 vcam, when 
several circumstances put an end to their 
influence. In 1580, a revolution deprived 
the, einjieror of Japan of all temporal 
'power, which was usurped by the culm, 
the chief officer of the government, who 
-degraded the emperor to the rank of a 
mere high priest. Jejus, tin 1 successor of 
^ihe first usurper, made, m 1(517, the sov¬ 
ereignty hereditury in his family. Both the 
new rulers were enemies of the Portuguese 
and missionaries, as they saw presages of 
danger-in the close union of the now re¬ 
ligious party, and in the influence ol‘ the 
Jesuits, who interfered in political a flairs, 
and opposed the new order of things. 
The conduct of the Portuguese colonists 
was in the highest degree imprudent and 
licentious. Tlie ambassadors of Portugal 
manifested im insupportable pride, which 
, formed a strong contrast with the submis¬ 
sion of the Dutch, who had obtained free, 
intercourse with all the ports of the empire, 
by their assurance, that they were of a dii- 
firem creed from the Jesuits. Alter many 
persecutions, the Portuguese, with,their 
' missionaries, were finally hafiishcd forever 
from tlie empire, in the year 1037; Chris¬ 
tians were exposed to bloody punishments, 

• and the jmrts of tlio empire*were closed,t» 
all foreigners, except the Dutch. This per¬ 
secution of tlie Catholic religion continued 
i() ycars f in which time several millions of 
nien were sacrificed. In 1005, inquisito- 
■ rial tribunals were erected in all tlie cities 
of the empire, which were to renew their 
investigations, every year, at indefinite pe¬ 
riods. The Dutch, who contributed not 
. a little to this catastrophe, now took the 
plucq of tlie Portuguese. They und the 
Chinese were from this time the only nu- 
15 * 
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jfjjjiinese is tlir- learned laugti&ge. The the; master for his scrvaatjsj litp - nfclgjfoor 
il4l*auese laiigi'iige Jijfe 4? radical syllabU's, for his neighbor, every society. Jfpr its 
rwitb a small inYfiber of*regdlitr changes, members. .1 crime is never jipuisheti'bj 
The Japanese are^he most civilized and fine, but always by imprisonment anti &$- 
1 ‘efined nation of Asia,« noble, proud peo- i.-l intent, or loss of limb or life; and every 
jne, intelligent,.docile, and desirous ot in- punishment Is indicted v\ith inexorable 
srniction. Art and science they value, rigor pn high and low. AH militpiy und 
even in nafions whom they otherwise civil officers, for example, my (found to 
despise for their unworthy conduct, aud slit their holly, when ordered u> do s<*, in 
the shameful treatment to which tliej- consequence of nnj crime. Such a death 
are willing to submit for Jlie sake of gain. involves no disgrace, and hence the COtv 
Since tin* arrival of the Koropeatie, by tempt of death among all classes of Japa- 
jvhom tbev were taught, they ha\ e made nese, who, ju general, prefer deatlt to ig- ’ 
considerable progress in several sciences. iiomitiy. The original rulers of Japtut 
History, agronomy and medieiue(in which Were-ealled mikaddo , from their progeni- 
cauteiy or burning with ihota, ahd acn- tor. The high priest of Japan is still call- 
puncture are practised), are pursued with* ed dairi, which.was the title of the Jap- 
zeal. Their progress, however, in modi- lines' emperors us long as theV/ pos-essed 


cine and geography, is conqiaratively 
small. Poetry, music and* pajming are 
held iu estimation ; and, in tlie latter, the 
Japanese are superior to tin* Chinese. 
Like the Chinese, they claim the inven¬ 
tion of gunpowder and of printing. Chil¬ 
dren are sent to school at an early period, 
mid educated with greal strictness. The 
exportation of hooks'is prohibited, at least, 
of such as contain auv account of the 


spiritual .and temporal powers lutitrd. 
Since the revolution,which deprived them 
of the secular flower, in lfHfJ, when-Yovj- 
Tomo was appointed supreme ruler of the 
nation, the high priest has lived at Uteaco. 
ruder the ptesont reigning dynasty of the 
Djogouns, hi* authority has declined still 
more. He is in the eiwtndy of a govt mot, 
aiiswetable to the M'rnlar emperor. In 
order to make himself more sure of the 


government ami «wintry, as well a* of' 
maps und coins. The importation of re¬ 
ligions books is as strictly forbidden. On 
the arrival of Dutch vessels, they me 
obliged to deliver their religious book-, in 
^ box to tin: Japanese eommandei of Nau- 
gasacki, and roeeive them agtun on tbejr 
ih-purturc. The Japanese are active, 
cleanly and laborious,.kind, cheerful and 
contented, but sensual and revengeful. 
Their siqierstiiion is eueouraged by a 
iricstly government, opjvo-ed to ail intel- 
igenre, and u numerous clergy, 'fin* 
govermmmt is desjMitic and severe, and 
the laws very strict. The will of the 
emperor is tilt: supreme law; after it, tin* 
will of the petty princes dependent on 
hmi, who rule their provinces a*, strictly 
as ho docs the whole empire, and, itot- 
wttiislanding their dependence, jhism-ss the 
right of waging war against each other. 
The greatest part of the iulmbltmits are op¬ 
pressed try j»ov«rty, since the [tensant is 
obliged m surrender fotyLmijl in many 
place-, even two thirds mhisoam mgs to 
tie: landlord, who regards himself ns tin: 
sole proprietor of tin* soil. In order to 
prevent conspiracies, each one is uimle, by. 
the law of the fond, the spy and surety of 
the others; so that every one is accounta¬ 
ble tq the state lor those with whom lit: is 
In eny way connected, and, iu ease of any 
offence, .mint suffer with them. Thus 
the fcther ip tn’countable for hi* children, 

m-.-r' . * ■ ’ 


descendant of the aneienr ruler* of Japan, 
the erativ policy of the secular emperoju, 
lta-4 transmuted the dairi into a holy pet 
sotiage, who ii-vi-ihlc to no human eye, 
ut least to no limn who i.« not in nttend- 
tmeu on him. Whenever the dniri, as is . 
very rarely the case, wi-he* to enjoy tin* 
lre-li air in his £;t,den, m in the inner cir¬ 
cle of his uxi'-tisive and -well fortilh'd |»f*l- 
ac**. a signal is given foi all to withdraw, 
before tho bearer- raise the holy prisoner' 
on their shoulders. In this jmlacc, where 
he was bom, lit* lives and dies, without 
'*ver going out of its picrmrt**; and not till 
long after his death i- his name disclosed 
beyond them. He enjoys a rich iiieotuc, 
consisting of ineivlmtidi-e und natural pro¬ 
ducts, w hieh the secular emperor increases 
by considerable additions, and by tile pro¬ 
ceeds of the fcde of titles of honor, which 
belong to the dairi, as n prerogative. Or¬ 
ders tin* also issued in the name* of the 
datri. 'fhe secular emperor hears’ the . 
title of cubo, aud resides al Jeddo. I’n- . 
dei him, the real, alisoluto soveruign of tin* 
empire, are the princes, tvfio are respond 
hie to him. He concedes, however, the 
first rank to the dairi, accepts front him 
titles of honor, and rewards the distinction 
tints liestovvpd on him by considerable 
presents: Formerly, the cubo made an 
aim uni journey to Meaeo, in token of re¬ 
spect to tin* dairi: -by degrees, these visits 
becuine 1 less frequent, and now, as a sub- 
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Htatfv of in* ngdd men. lie derives Jiia 
revehpefl, whieti consist merely of natural 
, juyiductioufl, from five, imperial ’ provinces, 
' cy. they an? called, aiur wiuie cities, which 
am under his.immediate jurisdiction; iu 
■' addition to which, he receives presents 
from the territorial princes, who govern 
the provinces. Each of those princes 
/possesses a' hereditary sovereignty in his 
, i»wn province; ho receives the revenue 
without gifing jpi account to the emperor, 
and,defrays the expenses of his court and 
Iris arfpy, repairs the .highways, and, in 
short, provides for all public expenditure^; 
but, in token of his dependence, he is 
obliged to sjstiid .-it months every year at 
the court at Jeiithr, where his wives and 
children live hi a kind of captivity, ns hos¬ 
tages anti pledges of his fidelity. The re¬ 
ligion of the Jiipain v i- of Hindoo origin : 
this is true of the older soot of the Siwtos, 

’ us well ns of the more modern one of Ilud- 
so or Fo, which came fiom < 'huia. Ile-ides 
tlie.se sects, there are others, more or less 
resembling them. The people worship a 
■ groat handier of inferior div iiiities^ w hose 
statues nre plaeed in tin* temples of the 
gmat deities. The numerous clergy, and 
the monks and nuns, who live in a multi¬ 
tude of monasteries, are under tlie dain. 
’1 Tie Hindoo reliirion has iiowhtre been 
mom disfigured by supersfirion and sulwe- 
"ipietit additions than in Japan. The Shin¬ 
to or Confucius sect, a philosophical sect, 

, resembles the sect of tin; learned in Chi¬ 
na, and despises the folly of the popular 
belief*. The tinny of the Japanese con¬ 
sists, in time of peace, of 100,000 men, be- 
‘ sides ‘-10,000 horsemen, dad in armor; tin* 
infantry are protected only bv lielmots; 
their arms, hows, muskets, sabres and 
daggers, are excellent; tliev have very 
, heavy cannon. hut are even fess skilful id 
' tlie ttse of them than the Chinese. The 
.single princes maintain, Itesides, ill i8,000 
infantry and 513,000 cav airy. The navy is 
i insignificant. The dain formerly had 
large fleets, and large vessels of cedar; 
but uovv the Japanese vessels are small, at 
most !1() feet long, like, the Chinese. In 
war, the Japanese display much courage, 
which is inflamed by martial songs and 
stories. Tlie Japanese are well situated 
, for commerce. Formerly their ships oov- 
. ered the neighboring seas; and liefore tho 
i arrival of the. Europeans, they carried on a 
considerable trade, mid, an extensive navi¬ 
gation ; they had, for example, vrnited the 
. liqrth-weat coast of America, brj out! Beer- 


beguri to he fibred tliat yireignere would ^ 
overthrow the state, and jiervert tlie umm£* 1 
als of the natives, all foreign commerce • 
and navigation were prohibited. Their 
silk and cotton Cloths, their porcelain... 
wares, and their lackered tin-ware, with" 
nu^d flowers or figures (japanned, ware), 
arc well knotVn, and in much demand os 
articles of commerce; their steel-work is 
excellent, especially theirswoids and other' 
arms, the exportation of which is strictly 
forbidden. Kesjieeting the history' of* Ja- 
jinn, s*'e TlfiuiljergV Travels (from the 
Swedish, London, 1705), and Kampfer’s 
Jlistorij of Japan (translated from the 
manuscripts into English, London, 1728J. 
Compare, also, Golovv niu’s A ‘arrative of Jus 
Imprisonment in Japan, 18J1—13 (Lon 
don, 1817), ' Aliel Remusafs Mimoires 

snr la Dynastic rcpnanle ties Djoffovvs, * 
Soutcrdins du Japon (Paris, ltfiJO). which 
Titsingh, vvlio was 14 years Dutch resi¬ 
lient at Nangasaeki, compiled from Jap 
atiese original.-. The Ehtmens de la Gram¬ 
ma ire Japonaisr (from the Portuguese* 
manuscript of father Rodriguez, Ntfngn ■ 
sneki, l(i(l4i. traduits du Port up. par Lac-- 
drisse, upluptes par rib. Remvsat (Pans, 
is preferable to the- Japanese gram¬ 
mars of Alvarez and Collado.' 

JwvNKsr (Acle ami jErX. (Sen 
Epoch, vol. iv, page 555.) 

Japanmno is the art of vajTiisliing in 
colors. AH substances, that are dry and 
rigid, or not too flexible, as woods, metals, 
leather, and paper prepared, admit of 1 h*- 

v Tlie following notice appeared -in the iipws- 
pajier- in 102*1 ■ “ Doctor Siebold. the lesideut of 
the king ol the Netherlands m Japan, ha- trail,- 
nutted a work to the Asiatic Society of fans, on 
the oiigm of the Japanese, Are . containing, in an 
abridged form, the result of his researches durulg 
the ld-t tour years. The doctor wishes it to be 
pill'll shed at the expense of the society. with notes 
and <i erilicnl preface. He wtite-, also, thjt’he 
ha- eolleeted the Largest lihrarv of books winch 
he believes was evet lotmcilin Japan : it consists 
of more than loOt* volumes. His zoological mu¬ 
seum contains more than 3000 specimens, and he*-' 
botanical collection about iSWO species, at up¬ 
wards of (i< 100 su#ein>«nis Assisted by his col- 
league, doctor 1 forger. It- has also formed a com. 
plete niiticnilogiral collection He has visited 
the most remarkable cities, determined their lati-. 
tiule and longitude, and niea-med the height pf 
aoveral inountam- He lias also established a 
botanical g.u-deu at Dezima. at the expense or • 
the government of the Netherlands,in which there 
me now more than 1-1*0 plants cultivated. The 
doctor’has also presented to the king of l-'ranee 
a collection of plants tu dotriOstic use in Japan, 
whtfli he considers to be*well adapted for the el, 
mute of the smith of France." 
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injr jniianned. Wood mid metals require on the carls of Orkney qnd tire 
h<v other pwjparation than to have their die blood.- J8ce the arfifte'.Jpi 
/surfiiccs per&ctly, oven stall clean ; hut derman .). 
leather should fee securely stretched, fit her ‘ Jasmiphr; a hpaotjful genus 


1 on fratues or on 1 wards, as its l**nding 
would crack and force off the varnish. 
Paper sliould be treated in the sume man¬ 
ner, and have a prev ions strong coat of 
size; but it is rarely japanned, till comprt- 
cd into papier tnarh/, or wrought into such 
form that its flexibility is lost. The article 
. to he japanned is first brushed over with 
two or throe coats of seed lac tarnish, to 
form the priming. It i- then covered 
with varnish, previously mixed with a 
pigment of the tint desired. Tim is called 
the ground color; and, if the subject is to 
exhibit a design, the objects are ]minted 
upon it in colon* mixed with x amish, and 
used in the same maimer as for oil {mint¬ 
ing. The wiiole is then coxerAl with 
additional coats of transparent xanu-h, 
► and all that remain-; to he done is to dry 
and jHilish it. Japanning require'* to be 
executed in warm apartments, and the n»- 
* tides are wanned laifore the xarni-di is 
applied to them. One coat* of xurnish 
,aW> must lie dry before nnoiher is laid on. 
Ovens are employed to hasten the dixim; 
of the work. The same pbment- whieh 
are employed in oil or watei answer al-o 
in x~irmsh. Tor {minting figures, shell be 
xarmsh i- consider! d best, and ea-iest to 
xvoik; it is therefore employed, in most 
case’s, when* its color permit-. For the 
lightest colors, rnaxtich varm-h is employ- 
-*d. unless the filV'iio— of the work ad- 


Ott the carijs of Orkney qnd fire 4 printed of, 
tliv blood.- {See the w^ltss, i£utt,tfnd *41- 
derman .). ' , ’ *» ’ 1 '• 

• Jasmi»K { a Jmautiful genus of plants 
lx-longing to the dinndnrt momgynia of/ 
Littnieus. The corolla is funnel-shaped, 
and the fruit a two-seeded berry*. Thirty 
s{a*cies tire knoxvn, which an* slirubs, often 
with long, twining branches, 1 mating sim¬ 
ple or compound leaxc-,and Ix-autilul ftjitl 
delightfully fragrant flow ers. r ^Vo ?pee*ies 
are natixes of the south of Europe. ‘, 
Jason*; son of ASson, king pf Ioichos, 
in Thessaly, and of Pohmeila (affording 
to some xxiiters, of Poly mete, Alciinedo, 
Polypheme, &c.); a hero of luicidq 
Gm ce, celebrated lor his shore in the 
Argonautic expedition, before which lie 
liad distinguished himself in the i’njedo- * 
ninii hunt, lhs instructer xxas the Centaur 
Chiron, xxlio edueali d mist of the hi roes 
of that lime. His liitln t ulidicatcd the 
government of lolcltos befoix* Ju-on was 
of full age; on which account hi-uncle 
Pclws administeied tin* gourumentas lu- 
cuardinn. The iim-e- of Ja-oifs expedi¬ 
tion to Colchis aic commonly minted thus* 
Pehii-i, Jm-on's uncle, sent an mx nation u 
nil lus relations and, among the u-t, to 
Jason, to attend a -oleum s-u nfic- to fy m- 
time. \\ hen Jn-ou, on his way to he 
elms, came to the nver Km nu- {Kinpcti-*, 
\nnurn-), he found Juno there, in'tin 
form of an old xxo.nan, who reque&pd 
him to earn In r r xer. He comp^etl with ( 
In) ri quest, hut lost one of his shoe* in 
the mud. IVlias, wlm had been warned 


mil- the use of copal di-solx ed m alcohol. 

.Iachetu, a Hehrexv word, sigtiifxhig 
beautifully producing, is tin* name of the 
third son of Noah. His descendants, ac¬ 
cording to (lencsis, x. 5, peopled the isle- 
of tlie Gentiles. This is supposed io 
mean Southern Europe, and thus Japiieth 
is considered die mu-estor of the European 
riel*, and is ln-hexed to hax-e boon uio 
some xxho is-cnlled by the Greeks Japetos. 
According to Hertx'lotV^/h'Wio/. Orii nf., 
tin- Arabian?* gixe to Jupheth 11 sons, who 
iH-eame founders of a« manx Asiatic tribes. 

Jared : a son of MehubfeelV, the father 
of Enoch. He reached ,jhe age of 5X52 
x ears, according to (jffiesisJ'x, 20. 

J xm, in the early history* of tin* north¬ 
ern European kingdoms; tlw* hi utcuanN 
or goxernors. apjxiinted by the kings over 

* each province. At a later jieriod, only 
one jarl u as apjiointed in each kingdom, 

* and the tub of duke givi n hfm, as xxiis the 
case in Sweden, foi instance, in 1 It si. In 
Norway, after itfUB, during the reign f of 
Hoeoti \ li, this dignity was t (inferred only 

- » ' , 


by an orach, that he should la* deprived 
of hi.-kingdom and life by the innu xxla* 
should eome to the sicnliee without shoes, 
xxas aimined at the -iglit of Jason ill this 
condition, and asked him xxlwt ha xxould 
do to the mail designated by tin* oracle a* . 
hi- murderer, Jason, at the suggestion 
of Juno, icplicd, that lie should send him 
to ('oleins, aftei the golden fleece; and he 
xxas accordingly sent. Another account 
relates that Pelias had deprived his hrothei 
of his throne, and that Jason, when 20 
years old, hating asked the oracle lioxx he 
could get possession of his lawful inherit- 
anei, was directed to go to tiie court of Pelt- 
tis,at Iolclios, in the ilressofu Magnesian, 
xxith a leopard 1 * skin on liisshpulders/aud 
firmed with txxo lances. On the xvny, ,1a- 
son lost his slio<‘ in tin* manlier above re¬ 
lated. All were surprised at Ids appear¬ 
ance, anil Pelias, who dul not recognise 
him, demanded who lie was. Jason an¬ 
swered boldly that he wa- the sou of 
ASbon, caused himself to la* shown {lie 
dwelling of bis father, and djpent fiye days 

' i * • 
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• lnmpus, in ijclpbruHng Ids return. They 
' ‘ Uim wtoit Wilier to.Folia* and <temaml- 
* t <*d of hint ms ulxlicatiou. Pelias dared 
ttut refuse, nut answered that he would 
resign, after. Jason laid iierfnnned a glori- 
. ous achievement by bringing' liack the 
v golden fhjoco to Thessaly, as tlie Oracle 
and the sliude of Pluyxus hud commanded, 
, since his age would not permit him to go 
•. hiniself. On the voyage {see .irgmiftuts), 
, Jason had two children by Ilypsipyle of 
Lemnos—-Fuiieus and Nchrophonus (Du- 
ipylus). By tiro assistance of Medea 
' ’ (i|. v.), he successfully accomplished the 
, object of his voyage, and returned, earry- 
iiig home Medea as his wife, afief long 
wanderings. Here he avenged the mur¬ 
der df his jwrents and his lirother, by put- 


‘ ting, Pelias to death. 


' to retain possession of the throne, and was 


gjBPN^Ui} Kt . 

BW* Ncleufc, jkta, in the neighboriiood, oreVxported 
uis atKi Me- from Ja&ty to Constantinople;' TMs city* 
turn. They was taken by the Russ'mns,:in 1739 add 
and demand- I709,but eaclf time rertore#to the Twits. 
Pelias dared on the conclusion of peift#. In 178$, it, 
ftt lie would fc.H, into the power of tin* AustriansV and, 
rihed a glori- Jan. 9, 1792, tlie ]>eacc between^ Rusaid" 
iff liack tire and Turkey was signed hero. (Woo Ru,t^ 
is tlie Oracle xia.) In 1821, the unfortunate Alexander 
commanded, Ypsilanti here raised the standard of the 
it him to go (hjpek Hetteria against the Turks. (See' 
s Jlrgnndutx), Heteeria, and Greece, Revolution of.) 
fypsipyie of jAticorRT, Louis, chevalier de, one of 
plionus (Du- the contributors to the French Enryclope- 
of Medea die, bom 1704, at Paris, reeeived the.rudi- 
uplished the ments of his education in Geneva, passed 
irned, carry - , three years at Cambridge, and studied 
!•, afief long medicine in Holland, under BoCrliaave 
cd the niur- and Tronehin, but detenniued to practise', 
tlier, by put- it only for the benefit of the }>oor. On his 
lie was unable return home, he devoted himself entirely 
one, and was to letters, and, at the instance of D’Alem- 


obhged to resign it to Aeustus, son ol IV- 
lias, and flee, with his wile, to Corinth. 
Here they passed .10 happy years, till Ja¬ 
son, wearied of Medea, t?‘fl in love with 
Cjauee, (Creusa according to some nc- 
C<iunts), daughter of Croon, king of Cor- 
intli, married her, and put uway Medea 
add her ehddren. Medea, having revenged 
Jieyself on her hated rival, fled from die 
w rath of Jason, in her ear drawn by dragons, 
• to A2gous, king of Athens, idler she had 
put to death Mermerus and Photetus, her 
sons by Jason. According to some, Jason 
killed himself in despair; blit others relate 
that, after, passing a miserable, wandering 
’ life, lie came to his death by the follow ing 
accident: A* he was sleeping one day, 
overcome by weariness, on the sea-shore, 
in the shade of the vessel which had borne 


bert. He 'prepared tlie, articles relating to 
medicine and natural philosophy for the 
Encyclopedic. lie also contributed other 
articles, which arc among the best in thn 
work. Feeling his strengtli decline, he 
retired, to Coiupieciic, where he diet!, 
1779. Besides his treatises in the Enry-’ 
elope die, he published various w orks, 
some original aiul some translated, on 
medical subjects. The manuscript of a 
universal medical dictionary, which he' 
had prepared, in siv volumes, folio, was 
Just on its way to the publisher in Amster¬ 
dam, m a vessel that was shipwrecked on 
the const of North Holland. 

jAtr.Miicr is a disease of vvhieli^the dis¬ 
tinguishing peculiarity is, that the whole 
skin becomes yellow. It pnoeeeds from 
some disease about the liver, or its eom- 


him to Colchis, a Jieam fell upon him and 
crushed, him. Others say that he was 
‘ afterwards reconciled to Medea, and re¬ 
turned with her to Colchis, where, after 
the denth of his father-in-law, he ruled 
many years in peace. 

Jaspku. (rice Quartz.) 

Jassy (Jash), capital of Moldavia, alsmt 
• »18 miles distant from the Prutli, 200 miles 
east of Oc/akow, 370 north of Con tanti- 
nop|e, lu»s a citadel, and is the. residence of 
the hospodur and seat of the Greek met- 
io}M>lit:m of Moldavia, with 25,000 inhah- 
j hunts* T(ie Hoi nun Catholics are allowed 
J the free exercise of their religion, and 
there ure some Jews here. The city is 
■an open place, and was almost destroyed 
by tlie janizaries Aug. 10, 1822: it now 
. contains hardly 2000 houses. The streets 
, are j>aved with logs.. The excellent can¬ 
vass made here, and tlie wine of Catana- 


muiiieatiou with the lwvvels. The inter¬ 
nal symptoms are those of ull disorders of 
tlie digestive organs, except that the water 
is dark and loaded with bile, while tlu: 
bowels appear to he deprived of it. Tim 
yellow color is first perceptible in the 
whiter parts of the body, as die white of 
the Vye, &c* and soon overspreads the. 
whole body. There is oftrii an extreme 
Itching and prickling over tlie’whole skin., 
After the disease has continued long, tlie ’ 
color of the skip becomes gradually' deeper 
and darker, tJlfihetlisenso becomes, at last, 
wliat is vulgarly called the black jaundice . 
This appearance arises from tlie bile being 
rt>taiued, from various cause* in, the fiver 
and gall-bladder, and thus being absorbed 
and circulated with the blood. Il may be 
produced by olistacles to the passage of 
the bile of various kinds, nud is Often sud¬ 
denly induct'd by a violent fit of passion, 
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l{-;»uoWiicUoly and painful emotions. It Is' a 
'vWy-common figure of speech to say, 
;; 5; that “ a pcrsam vieyvs a tiling or a |H.*m>n 
Vj . 'vith jaumliccAbye8j w bilt this is founded 
*'iu a mistake j font is hot true, that jatmdiee 
; ’ communicates such a color to the trans- 
. parent part of the eye, as to afteef the 
V color of Objects. The abo\e phrase is 
therefore inappropriate. 

JiiFA; a large island in the. Eastern 
•, seas, Situated between ti° and t>° of S. lat., 
and between 105° and 115° of E. Ion. 

• „ frotn Greenwich. It extends from east 

• i. to west, and is 043 miles in length, its 
* greatest hreadtli 138 miles, and its ave¬ 
rage breadth 05. To the south and west, 
its shores are waslied by the Southern In¬ 
dian ocean ; to the north-west lies the 
island of Sumatra, ftyrn which Java is 
sejmrated by a strait, 20 miles wide in the 

- narrowest part, ktiown by the liame of 
t foe Straits of Smda; to the north is Bor- 

• neo; to the" north-east, Celebes; and, on 
the east, the islands of Bali and Madura, 

, from the former of which it is separated 
by a narrow passage, called the Straits of 
,‘Jiali. The island is divided neurly iu its 
■,' whole length by a range of mountains, 
1 running almost east and west, mid rising 
lo their greatest elevation towards the 
centre; but the range is much broken. 
' In several hills of the great range of 
mountains an 1 the craters of volcanoes, 
which formerly raged with fury, and 
jxiured forth torrents of lava ; lnit,at pres¬ 
ent, none are known to lie iu activity, 
though* man} emit smoke after heavy 
rain. The most considerable rivers ar»* 
die Joana, and the Sedani, t»r Tnngerang. 
.On the bank or bar before Batavia, the 
flood rises about six feet, and higher at 
spring tides. High and low water like¬ 
wise oectir only once in 24 hour*. The 
island is traversed from east to west by a 
great military road, 700 miles in iixtent, 
constructed by general Daendels, a gov¬ 
ernor of tlie island, before it was taken by 
die English. t The year, aft is usull iii 
tropical climates, is divided into the diy 
< and tlie rainy seasons; or into tlie cast, 
*. which is called the good monsoon, and the 
west, or the bail monsqpn. Thunder 
storms are* very freqffent, Especially to- 
w’ards tlii* conclusion of tlie monsoons, 
when they* occur almost every evening. 
The heat of the climate is various. Aloiig 
foe sea-const, it is hut and sultry. At Batavia, 

, from July to November, the thermometer 
merally Wtaiids, in the hottest part of the 
iy, between 84° and 90°, which it rarely 
-eeds; and, in the greatest degree of 



.than 76°, Iii some .parts, particularly 
amongthchills,mid in many* of fob inland 
towns, it is often so .cold oi'to make it fire 
desirable. Java possesses a soil of extraor¬ 
dinary* luxuriance and fertility. In. foe 
forests, especially in those, on the north¬ 
east const, is found mi abundance of ioftv 
trees, fir to Ik* converted into masts, whiib 
forests of teak supply die place of oak for 
building ships, adapted to all purposes.' 
Palms and Cocoa-trees are found' iu great 
variety, and are distinguished by their 
luxuriant growth, sometimes reaching to 
the astonishing height of 150 feet. . Fruits 
of all kinds are also abundant, many 
of them of exquisite delicacy and flavor. 
In the high ground iu tlie interior, they 
are found to dwindle and degenerate, in. 
that equinoctial climate. The various 
kinds of plants and great abundance of 
livrlie found iu Java, w'ould afford ample 
scope for the researches of the botanist, as 
flowers exhale their perfume- at all sea¬ 
sons of the year. Garden-plants are pro¬ 
duced in great vnriety, sui'h as endives, 
cauliflowers, beans, cabbages, {Kunpions, 
melons, patacas or water-melons, yams, 
potatoes, Ac. Mai/e, or Indiiut corn, i> a 
favorite article of loud with the natives, 
who eat it roasted. The nutural fertility 
of the soil of Java supersedes the necessity 
of laborious tillage. The staple produce 
of the island is riee. Sugar, to the aniouut 
of, 10,000,IKK) of pounds annually, is, also 
made. Pepper is piodueed iu greatalum- 
tlaiice and |k‘: lection ; also indigo of a 
very supi rior quality. (’ottou is ^cultivated 
Jti almost every part of tho island ; and the 
coflee plantations are extremely luxuriant. 
The sod is ai.-o very lavorahle to,,tlie 
growth of tobacco. There are many other 
herbs and plants, both medicinal and l«il- 
samie, that art* hut imperfectly known to 
Europeans. Wheat and Imrlev an* only 
grown in small quantities, on the hilly tracts, 
chiefly in tho middle parts of the island. 
Oats and Bengal grain thrive likewise in 
those parts of the island^and would lie pro¬ 
duced in great abundance, were <hu* atten¬ 
tion given to their culture. The domestic 
animals iu Java are buffaloes, and cattle of 
every description, tuid sl&ep, goats gnd 
pigs. Game, however, does not abound, 
here so much as mother countries, though 
Imres and rabbits are pretty common; and 
deer and aiitelo|K*s are also plentiful. Tlie 
horses, which ure very numerous through¬ 
out the island, are small, hut active. Wild 
hogs und monkeys are found in aft foe 
jungles. The forest* abound with tigers, 
as powerful and ns lurge us in Bengal. A 
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,. .Rffeci^s of black .yrman js off* 
'. fotihd, very fotfrrious. The rlnnogen 
, is Kornetliftep irjct with. 
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bare, asm all othpr hot countries, iti gran 
H iiumbCr^ttml of vtp-iofis kinds. Some of 
these arc from'25 to 30 feet in length, 
j 'Lbuirtfe of all kinds, froi» the variable cha- 
\*molcon to the guana tribe, frequent tin! 

InWlms, trees, and roofs' of tlm houses. 
Scorpions nua mosquetoos abound in the 
marshes. ' There are, Widen, various. 
Other sorts of dangerous and disgusting 

■ ’ Vermin. Of the numerous feathered tribes 

found in Jura, we may romar^ the casso¬ 
wary, a vei*y large and powerful bird. 

,. White fugles hove liven seen here; and 
, every kind of bird of prey is coufutualiy 
. pn 'the wing. The aquatic tribe is equally 
* diversified, ‘and the extensile ‘fisheries 
along this great hue of coast are highly 
1 productive. At the mouths of the rivers, 
numbers ‘of alligators, or caymans, an; 
Continually lurking for their prey. In the 
several hays, numerous sharks swim about 
the ships; and mam tin'll mils, midesewbed 
in natural history, abound in those seas. 

, There are mnmifhc.ttircs of cotton, leather 
, and saddlery ; also of iron, brass ami tin. 
The principal articles of exportation are 
rirej stigur, coffee, pepper, indigo, teak 
timber ami planks, spices (which arc 
brought from the * Moluccas), tin (from 
IJanca), cotton, yarn, salt, edible birds’ 
nests. The imports are Ihmqiean articles, 
of every description—chintzes and mus¬ 
lins, silks, hats (which arc a favorite dress 

■ ' with* flic Chinese and native chieftains), 

Ixmts and shoes, calynet ware, fire-arms, 

' gunpowder, shot, halienlaslierv, hosiery, 

. matliefimtical and musical instruments,' 
Six. The population ol‘Java is composed 
almost entirely of natives, of a variety dis- 
•tinct from the Malays and other iiiiinbit- 

■ ants of the neighboring islands. In 1815, 
it amounted to 5,000,000, of w'liom one 

’ fortieth part were Chinese, Europeans, 
Arabs, Malays and Hindoos. • The Juva- 
pese are small, with a yellow complexion, 
flattened nn-c, high elieek hones, and tluu 
heard. Their language is entirely differ¬ 
ent from the Malay: their religion Mohani- 
, k medanisni. Numerous monuments of 
antiquity, ’ buildings, statues, &c., pnne 
* that they were once iu a more flourishing 
‘ condition than at present. Three qyar- 
ters of” Java an; in the power of the, Dutch, 
Whose immediate authority extends over 
three fiffhs of the inhabitants. The other* 
„ .quarter. is divided between two uativo 
sovereigns in the south-east part of. the 
island. Java was discovered by the Por- 
*■ tuguesQ in. 1510. They made some settle- 


rhinoceros -of by the Dutch, towards the end 6f the" 
Snakes are found sixteenth country, The latter; having) 
Conquered the, native pruicde, made the 
island • the centre of theif^Indian posses- ' 
sious iu 1«19. In ldU^flie English rtiadef 
tliemselvps masters of iq hut restored it at 
the peuee of Paris, in 1814. The exac-i 
tions ami oppressions have since occasion¬ 
ed several insurrections of the natives.—. 

Rafftes’s History of Java (second edi¬ 
tion, London, 1830); Crawford’s [British 
resident at Java] Indian JhrchiprUtgo; Mar- 
ehal’s DcscripL wog n Hitt, et Commerdak 
de Jqva (Brussels, 1820.) Blunie, a Dutch , 
naturalist, who resided nine? years in tlw 
island, has published a view of the vege¬ 
table kingdom of Java. 

■Jay (garrfduf). These birds are distin¬ 
guished from the crows by having their 
hill rather short and straight; upper inau¬ 
dible somewhat inflected at .tip; lowei, , 
navicular; head feathers, erectile; wings, 
not reaching to the tip of the tail; colors, 
brilliant. The EurO[>cun jay (G. glanda- 
riits) and the blue jay of tiicU. Slates (G. 
ciistahis) are the most prominent and best 
known of tins genus, and possess much 
the same characteristics, lx'th iu their 
wild and their domesticated stale. They 
are lively, petulant, ami rapid in tlieir 
movements: exceedingly noisy, having a 
faculty of imitating harsh sounds. When 
an owl or other bird of prey appears in 
the woods, they utter pjereing cries, and 
assemble in great numbers to attack the 
('opinion enemy. The some thing takes 
place when they see a sportsman, whose 
pur|Ki>e they often frustrate by their vo¬ 
ciferous noise. They' indulge no famil¬ 
iarity vv ith man, and discover ull that shy¬ 
ness ami timidity so natural to tliievqs. In 
a domestic elate, they are restless, and 
much addicted to transports of anger. 
When confined in a cage, therefore, they 
soon lost' tlieir beauty, by the perpetual 
rphhing and breaking of tlieir feathers. 
Like their kindred, the magpie and jack¬ 


daw (q. v.), they rail lie taught d variety 
of words and sounds, particularly' those of ’ 
a harsh and grating chatacter, as that of a 
saw, &c. . 

• Ja\, Antoine, a French author,' bom 
Oct. 20,17?(Cat Cruitres, in the. depart-, 
ntent of (Jiromle, studied at Niort, whftre 
Fouclrf* was his instauoter; after which 
lie tipplied himself to law tit Toqlnuse. 
After having devoted'lumsclf to the cause' 
of freedom in the revolution, and buen im¬ 
prisoned and released, he travelled in foe 
V. States, where he remained seven years. 

‘ After his return iu 1802, Fouclni. engaged 
> * 
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;'. him in tlie eduction of bis children. His 
Vi ’ prize esWtyu rendered ldm'knowrt, and, in 
181st, he became principal editor of the 
Jourtitd de Paris, aJrdpubKshwd flit* Gl/f- 
iieur, or Esmfde Nicolas. Frttmdn. In 
: 1 1813, the profe®prsJiip of liistoiy at the 
1 Athenaeum wad conferred, oil him, and his 
'. inaugural discourse exposed tin* errors of 
tin? romantic school (genre romantinm), 

, gnd of the'fashionable prejudice in favor 
' of the middle ages, which'Trance has^c- 
l coived frotu Germany. During the hun- 
dred days (181.1), he was a manlier of the 
chandler of deputies, and employed*his 
influence with leading men. in favor of 
many rojalisfts and proscribed persons; 
he always voted in thy chamber on the 
liberal side, and therefore demanded a re¬ 
vision of the Additional .•/«,/, so called, and 
of the semhisfonsults, which were more 
favorable to despotism than to the consti¬ 
tutional system. After the battle of Wa¬ 
terloo, he proposed, in tin* chamlier, to 
prince Lucien, to jiersuado Nu{»ole,on to 

* ' abdicate. The address of the French 

government -to tin: Fn*nch army Itefore 
the gates of'Paris, was drawn up by him, 
and carried by him, with Arnault, Gann, 
&c. on the (fifth of June, to Davottst’s 
liead-quartas at La Vdlette.. After the 

* second restoration, Jay published hi* Hia- 
Iviie Ju .\finisttre du Cardinal Jlictulhu 
(1815, 2 vols.), and was nftenvanls, with 
Ltienrie. the editor of the Constitution ml 
and of the Minrrve. In 1822, he was simi- 

* moned with Jouy (see Jouy )to answer lor 
some imprudent expression*in the ltiogra- 
phk drs i’oidemjHtrmm, of which they w*en: 
associate editors; lie uas acquitted at the 
tirst trial, hut Jouy was sentence d to lie im- * 
prisoned and fined. Both appealed, and 
the. court of appeals condemned hoth to 
imprisonment, Jan. 2ft, 182-1 He and Jouy 
MN*nt the period oftlieir imprNontecur at 
Ht. Pelagic j where they wrote the popular 
work Les Her mitts ?n Prison, ou Consola¬ 
tions de St. P&agiv, par K. Jouy el A. Jay 
(fith'ed., ParL«, 1820, 2 vol>.). After their 
ddivfeianco, they puhli^hed also, in con¬ 
junction, L/u Her mitts tnJAltaic (1824). 

Jay, John, an Amman American jurist 
and statesman, was born in the city of 
New York. Doe. 1,1745, old style. After 
nrciviug the (dementi 1 oOiducufion «t a 
lMM.rdiug-school,and under privutc tuition, 
he was placed, when' fourteen years of 
age, at King’s (now Columbia) college, hi 
- fits native place. Hen* he devoted him-, 

. self principally to those branches which 
5 lie deemed most iuijiortant hi reference to 
the proles-ion of the law, upon the study 
i». of whajh he entered after receiving his 
i- 'S’'. * - . 
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' bachcW% filigree..Viol j^ jig 
' inittudf tb the liar, and IgpEfiji’w" 

' a delegate Ife the ftrst Al^fican Congress,' * 
whidt metit J»hiladclwltkM m jjwftL’ 
on a ooipnuttce with PptjJimrrfftp plr.r 
Livingston, fp draft nrt/kadreaito tli«-. 
people of Gteai Britain. If wap prepared' 
by Mr. Jay, and is oho ofthtf most elo* 
qiient productions of tlib lime. In tho, 
two following years, lie was reelected, and 
* served on vprious imjwirtimt committees. 
In 177(1, he was chosen president ofepn-f 
press. In 1777, he was a momber'.pf tlfo ■ 
conventioiv-whieh framed tiu* cpnatitUtlbrt - 
of New York; and flic first draft* of rhfrt 
instrument jtroeeeded from his jk>ii. Tho 
following year, when the government of 
New York was organized, iie. was appoint¬ 
ed ehiefSjustice of that state, fn 17Tft, 
we find him again a member of congress, 
and m tin* chair of that ImhIv. From this, 
however, lie was removed in the same* 
yenr by hjs np|>ointmojit as minister pleiri- 
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•oteutiary to Spain. The objects of Mr. 


ay’s mi-sion wen* to obtain from Spain an 
aekriowledgment of our independence,‘to 
form a treaty ofaUiande, and to procure {>♦'- 
cunian aid. Willi regard t«* the first’two 
points, no satisfactory conclusion was bb-, 
tamed, and in the summer of 17 w *2, Mr. 
•lay was appointed one of the commis¬ 
sioners to negotiate a peace with Fngiifnd? 
at ihc same time that he was authorized 
lo continue the negotiation with Spain., 
In conjunction wiih Mr. Adams and doc¬ 
tor Franklin, he resulted to di-ulicy thy 
instructions of congress to follow in all , 
things the advice of tho .French minister, 
count tic Vcrgcnnes, who was embarrass- . 
mg the negotiation with F.nglund, in order 
to benefit Franee tit the expetits,* of the lb 
States and accordingly they signed a treaty 
with thellriiisli tuini-ter,without his krtowl- 
edge. The definitive treaty having ls-eit 
signed in Septemlicr, 178ft, he Soon tiitlcr- 
wariLresigneil his commission'os miiilsti.T * 
to rijtain, and, in Mriy, 1784, ondairkod for 
the II. States. He was iJien placed at the 
head of the department for fon*ign alfnirs, 
in which oflice h<» continued until the adop-,, 
tion of the present constitution, when he 
wasupjstinted ehiel-uistiee ofthe lb States., 
In 1787, he* received u serious .wound in. 4 
the fitrehetul from a atom*, when actingns, 
one of a volunteer corps to preserve thbji| 
in-ace' of U»« city at the time *of the doc-'tfl 
tilrs’ mob. He was, in consequence, coiifin- 
t-d to iiis Ixnl for some time, a cirnmist juicc 
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. nine froth falsjjeit 8the64tJvoii the treaty- 4 - containing wveral ' fojtifiod' Infildmgtv i 
' making power. In l78i, he was sent as* which have the appearance of castled. } 
1 etfvcyiexwaordiihaty to Great Britain, and Tike outer paii is ,composed of surtiew, - , 
. .concluded the treaty which lute been call- containing many palaces, it *Which reside., i 
' 6ff aftef hie adrnr- Before his return in the princes of‘the bhxxf, ministers,, ^ad ’ 
171)5, he had been elected go^erhor of his other public flinctionnrieH. In the, centre 


dilative stale—a post which lie occupied' 

* until 1801. In that year, be declined a 
reelect ion,, as well as a reappointment to 
die office of chief-justice of the f. States,’ 
and retired to private life. The remain-, 
def of his days was passed in devotion to 

\ study, particularly theological, and to pray- - 
tical benevolence. He died May 17, 1829, 
universally honored and beloved. He was 
’ a man of inflrtdble firmness Of mind in the 
performance of duty, of irreat discernment, 
extensive information, and fine talents .Is a 
' writer. Although rather cautious with 
strangers, with friends he was afiiihle and 
frank; oconomiual in hi* expenses, ho ivas 
at the same time generous towards every 
object worthy of his bounty. The letters 
' Jw'tween him and general Washington, 

. various extracts of w loch are contained in 
’ the tiffin ohmic ol* Marshall’s historj. ex¬ 
hibit the ole\aled place lie held m the con¬ 
fidence and esteem of that illustrious man. 

Jkiuio, Jf.oo, or Yeuno ; a city of Japan, 
capital of the empire, at the head-of a 
terge Imy, at the mouth ufariveKin the K. 

, of Niphon: lfM) K. by N. of Meaeo. Lon. 
14(1° ft.; iat. MtP 3(V N. Tlie population 
has heretofqro lieen estimated at J ,000,000. 
Jn 1812-13, the Japanese told to Golowtiin, 
that the population exceeded 10,000,000; 
tliat hi the principal streets wort' 280,000 
houses, each containing fro'ni 30 to 40 pur¬ 
suits ; and that in the city there were 
. <■ 110,000 blind men. iUencn was formerly 

* the capital, and i- still the residence of the* 
spiritual emperor; hut the civil and mili¬ 
tary emperor has his residence atJeddo. 
This city is 7 miles long. 5 broad, and 20 
•in circuit. It has no walls, except those 
which surround the palace. It is said not 
to lie surpassed in magnificence by any 
..city in Asm, since, liesides the usual ur- 

. eompanimenTs of a capital* all tlie prince** 
and great men are obliged to make iubeir 
residence tor half of the ) - oar. It con¬ 
tains, therefore, many splendid palaces, 
which stand b themselves, surrounded bv 
ferge court-yards and stately gates, and, 
'■ though built'only 6f wood, and one story 
1 j high, am distinguished by varnished stair- 
cases and huge ami 1 finely * ’ 


is the emperpr’s palate, the .body of it 
being of only one high story, but adorned" 
with a square tower raised many stories ; 
hig^. ’ Unlike all other Japanese struc- 
turns, it is well built of freestone, and is. 
surrounded by n wall of the same mate¬ 
rial. Tlie city is intersected by branches of 
the river, and" by canals. It is the seat of an . 
extensive commerce, and hns many flour¬ 
ishing manufactures. It is greatly exposed 
to tlie ravages of fire. In 1G58,100,000 
houses were reduced to ashes in 48 hours! 

* Jf.ffkhsos, Thomas, the third president 
of the*' V. States of America, was bom 
April 2, old style, 1743; at Shadwell, in -, 
Ailieiparle county, Virginia, and was the* 
eldest of eight children. Hi? father, though 1 
his education had been entirely .neglected 
in earl) Ijte, being a man of strong mind, 
acquired, by subsequent study, considers-‘ 
hie informati, n. He died when the sub¬ 
ject of our sketch was nlwiit twelve years ‘ 
old, having previously given him every 
means of knowledge tliat could lie pro¬ 
cured, and left him a considerable estate. 
After going through- a course of school 
instruction, young Jefterson entered the 
college of William and Mary, where lie 
remained for two years. He then com¬ 
menced the study of law under the guid¬ 
ance of tlie celebrated ’George Wythe, by 
whom, in 17U7, he was introduced to its 
practice, at the bar of the general court of 
the Colon}, at which he continued until 
the revolution. ‘ In 1709, he was elected a 
memlier of the provincial legislature from 
the county where he resided, and made a , 
fruitless effort, in that body, lpr the eman¬ 
cipation of the slpves. By this time, a 
spirit of opposition had been excited in the •' 
colonies to the arbitrary measures of the 
British government’: and when,the gov-' 
emor fw VH-giuie dissaivu d* <hi**poer«W 
assembly, in 1789, in consequence of the • 
sympathy which was displayed by the. 
majority of its members with the feelings 
which had hefli manifested in Massacbu - 
setts, they met, the next day, in the public 
room of the Baleigh tavern, formed them 
selves into a convention, drew up articles - 
ornamented of association against the use of aupy mer- 
V apartments.’ f’he palace of the emperor cliandise imported from Great Britain,and' 

. 'may* he properly called u great fortified signed and recommended them to' tho 
1 city; It fe situated in the heart of the j utopia. They then repaired to their .re- 
gcucral city, saitl to be*5 leagues in eiueuit, apeetive counties, and were all rejected, 
surrounded with walls and ditches, and except those few whp had declined assent- *. 

■ VJOV^II. .. l(i * : f. 
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iwr to their procccdhigs. In 177a Mr. 
JetFensou associated himself with several 
' of the boldest and lhost acti’u* of his com- 
'nanions in thdShpuaop- not -thinking," as 
lie says himself, “ the old mid lending 
, rnembeis up to the point of forwardness 
and zeal which th,e times required”), and 
with them tunned the system of eomnui- 
tfcea of correspondence, in a private room 
"of the Name Raleigh tavern. This system 
was adopted as the best instrument tor 
communication between the difterent col- 
otiies. by which they might he brought td 
a mutual understanding, and a unity of 
action produced. Tlii* end was complete¬ 
ly accomplished, as well as another object 
—that of exciting throughout the colonies 
a desire fbr a general congress. It was 
accordingly resobed that one should he 
held, and in Virginia a convention was 
assembled for the purpose of choosing 
delegates. Of this convention Mr. Jefter- 
soirwas elected a member; but, being sud- 

• denly taken ill on the road, us lie was re¬ 
pairing to Williamsburg, its plaeo.of meet¬ 
ing, he seat on to its chairman, Peyton 

• Randolph, a draught of instructions winch 
he had prepared as proper to he given to 
the delegates who should be sent *tn con¬ 
gress. It was laid on the table for pern-’ 
**1; hut, though approved by mam, the 
eetiuments contained in it wore too bold to 
be adopted by the majority: ‘-tamer sen¬ 
timents,” in his own words, “ were pre¬ 
ferred, and, f bolide. wisi ly pteferred: the 
leap I proposed* lieing too lung, as yet, for 
’tlifc mass of our citizens," The position 
that he maintained w as, that the relation 
between Great Britain and the colonies 
was exactly the same as that between 
England and Scotland, alter the accession 1 
of James, and until the union, and the 
same as her relations with Hanover, lim¬ 
ing the same executhe chief, but no other 
necessary political connexion, lit this doe- 
trine, how over, the only person w ho entire¬ 
ly concurred with him was George: Wythe, 

xthe other patriots “ slopping atibeiialf-w ay 
houseljr wmii ITiekinsifn. wRib admitted 
that England hud aright to regulate our 
commerce, and to lay duties on it tor the 
purposes of regulation, bu^noi of raising 
revenue.” Though tint paper wus not 
adopted, the convention, nevertliele-y,caus¬ 
ed it to lc> printed in a jmmphlct form, under 
the title of a Hunmiarr View of ihc Rights 
of Jhitish America. 1 laving found its way 
to England, it was taken up by the opposf- 
tiotif and, with a few interpolations of Air. 
Iiurke, passed through several editions. It 
, procured ihr its author eotisiderable iypu- 
?ntiou,and hkevvis > the dangerous lionor of 


:?v 


.having his name placed on a list of pro- 
*cri(itions, in a bill of attainder, widen vyus ■ 
commenced in, one of the juuises of puv- 
liament, bur was sjieedily suppressed. 
June 31,1775, Mr. Jetierwm took his seat 
for the first time in congress, having been 
chosen t.i'fill the place of Peyton Ran¬ 
dolph, who had resigned. Hi this new 
capacity, he persevered in the decided tone 
which iio had assumed, always maintain¬ 
ing that no accommodation should be 
made between the two countries, unless 
on the hromtat and most liberal basis. 
After serving on several committees, he 
was at length appointed u menilier of that, 
whose report has linked the name of its 
author with the history of American inde¬ 
pendence. June 7, ■ 177(i, the delegates 
from Virginia,in compliance with the in¬ 
structions of tin: contention, mined that 
congress should declare the l/nited Colo- \ 
iiii-s free ami independent states. This 
gave riM» to a warm and piotr.irted debate; 
for Us yet there, were many who continued * 
to cling to the hope of a peaceful adjust¬ 
ment. In the course of the disco--nni, ii 
appealing that several colonies were not 
yet fully ripe lor separation, it was deemed' 
prudent to defer the fund decision of the 
ijiiestiimforushort time; and,in the mean 
while, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pate a declaration of uidcpt iidcuee, run 
listing of John Adams, doctor Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, Roliert R. Livingston 
and Mr. Jefferson. The last named-gen¬ 
tleman was requested to draw up the pa¬ 
per, which ho did. und it was reported to 
till* house after receiving a few alterations 
fiom doctor Kauklin and Mr. Adams. . 
On die first of July, the day selected lot 
'deciding upon thu original motion of the 
Virginia delegates, it was carried in the 
afiirmalive by a large majority, awl two 
or three days afterwards by a unanimous 
vote. The declaration of independence 
was then brought before*'the house, by 
which, though generally approved; it was. 
in somn n-sjjeets modified. Those pas¬ 
sages, esperiallv, which com eyed ccnsiuw *, 
U]hjii the j»eopf« of England, were either 
greatly softened, or entirely omitted, us * 
the idea was still entertained thaf the eo|- 
ofiies possessed friends in England,whose 
good will it would be proper to cherish ; 
and u clause reprolmting the slave-trade 
was cuneelled, in coiuphiisauce to some • 
of the Southern States, who, were luggtfly • 
engaged iu the traffic. The debates re- » 
specttag the declaration ocenjiied threw 
days, on tie- lust ,of which, tho 4th of, 
Jult, it was signed by every member pres¬ 
ent, except John Dickinson, who deemed ■>' 
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a rwptufe with' the "mother country, at that induced him, in ITtG, to decline also the.Y! 
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Iter, took ,his plnc,e in tin; legislature of meree with that govermflent. On both V,, 
Virginia,’ of which ho “had been elected occasions, the state of his family was shch‘’ 
a member front his county. lit this that lie could not leave it, aud lie u could ‘ 
situation, he'was indefatigable in his labors not expose it to the danger* of tli**.sen, 
to improve the inqterfeel constitution of aud of capture by the .British shifts, then ’ 
llie slate, which had been recently and covering the ocean.” He saw,' too, dial 
hastily adopted, before a draught of one ‘*tlic laboring oar was really at home,” 
wliich he had formed on the purest prin- especially at the time of his first apjmmt- 
ciples of republieunisin, had readied the nient. But, ui November, 1782, coup-ess, 
convention, tvhicb was delilx-mtuig at having received assurances that a general 
Richmond. Theehief service which he jm r- peace would lie concluded in tile winter 
formed wn« a* a member of ;t commission and spring, renewed the offer. Which 
for revisinguho laws, consisting, Iwsiih s 
himself of Edmund IVndli ton, Geoige 
Wvtlie, George Mason and Thomas Lud- 
wi 11 Lee. by whom Jio le-< than 12*i hills 
w.erc prepared, from which are derived 
all the most lilienil features of the ousting 
laws of the commonwealth. The share 
of Mr. JeRer-ou in this great task.wa- 
prominent and lalwirious. June 1. 177!*, 
hi* was ehosi'ii the successor of Mr. Henry, 
in tic- otiiee of governor of the state, and 
continued in if lor two Veal’s, at the end 
of which period he resigned, “from a 
InTietl'* as lie says, “that, under the pre-- 
*tir?of the invasion tinder which we were 
then Inhoting, the public would have 
more confidence in a military chief, and 
that, tlie military commander being in¬ 
vested with the civil power also, both 
might he'wielded with more energy j 
promptitude and effect, for the defence ot 
the state.’' General Nelson vyu* appointed 
in his stead. Two days after his retire¬ 
ment from the government, he narrowly 
esoa|M d captuie by tin; ynemy. a troop of 
horse having been despatched to Monti¬ 
er lie, where he wn« residing, for the pur- 


fhey luul made the previous year; aud this 
time it was accepted ; hut the preliminary 
articles being agreed upon before,, lie left 
the country, Jic returned tft Monticello, 
and was chosen (June (1,1783) a member 
of congress. It was during the session at 
Annapolis, that, in consequence of Mr. 
Jefferson's proposal, an executive com¬ 
mittee was formed, called the tommUircof 
the slabs, consisting of a member from 
each state. Previously, executive and 
legislative functions wen* both imposed 
upon emigres-: anil it was to obviate tlie 
had eflects of this junction, that Sir. Jet- , 
fersonV proposition was adopted. Suc T 
eess, however, did not attend the plan; 
the mcmlKTH conqiosing the committee 
quniTelli-d. and, finding it impossible, ou 
account of their altercations, to fulfil rlieir 
duties, they ahaudoueii tlieir jiost, after a 
short period, and thus left the government 
without any visible head,’during the ad¬ 
journment of congress. May 7, 1784, 
congress, huv ing resolved to appoint anoth¬ 
er minister, in addition to Mr. Adams and 
doctor Franklin, lor negotiating treaties of 
commerce with foreign nations, selected 


pose of making him prisoner, lb* vjus Mr. Jefferson, who accordingly siuled from 
breakfasting, when a neighbor rode up at Boston July 5, and arrived in Paris An- , 
full B)M'cd with tlie intelligence that the gust fi. Doctor Franklin was already ' 
troop was ascending a neighboring lull, then-, and Mr. Adams having, soon after, 
lie first sent oft’ his family in a carriage, joined them, they entered upon the duties 
and, after a short delay for smut* indispen- of their mission. They were not veiy 
sable arrangements, mounted bis horse, successful, however, in forming the de- 
uud, taking a course through the woods, sired commercial treaties, nud, after some 
joined them *>.t the house of a friend—a reflection and experience, it w-as thought 
flight in, which it would Ik* difficult to dis- letter not to ufge them too strongly, hut 
corn any thing dishonorable, although it to leave such regulations to flow vohuita- 
lias been mode ihe subject of sarcasm and * rilyfrom the amicable dis|M>sitions nipl the 
reproach without end, by the spirit of par- ’’ 


ty. June 15, 1781, Mr. Jefferson was 
’ appointed minister plenipotentiary, in con¬ 
junction with others, to negotiate a pence 
then exjxjcted to he effected, through the 
, iqediation of the emph-ss of Russia; but 
lie declined, For the same reason that had 


evident in ten sts of the several 1 nations 
In June, 1785, Mf.’ Adams repaired to 
London, on being appointed minister, 
plenijKitentiary at the court of St. James, 
and, iti July, doctor Franklin returned to 
America, and Mr. Jefferson was named 
his successor at Paris. In the February 
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•/of 17W, he received a pressing letter froth private life, from .which be n$ver nftcr- 

at * a . i_ _.*■_ i • . __ > . V. i.i mi. . —_i .if I* ’l&j*. _ 


Mr. Adams, requesting him to proceed to 
London UumediatPly, as symptoms of a 


better diapuafflu 
'beginnirfg to ap^H 


towards America were 
_ jtcar in tin* British cabinet, 
than iiad^ecninantfested since the treaty 
of pqac.e. On this account, he left Paris 
in tltc following March, and, on his arrival 
. in London, agreed with Mr. ^dams on u 
very summary form of treaty, proposing 
“ an exchange of citizenship for our oiti- 


wards emerged, The rest of Ins life was 
passed at jifonticcilo, which was a cun* 
tinned scene of the blandest and most 
liberal hospitality. Such, indeed, was the 
extent Ut which call* upon it were mad^c, , 
hv foreigners as well as Americans, that 
the closing'your ofhisJife.Wae iinhittorcd 
hy distressing pecuniar}' embarrassments, 
lie was forced to ask permission of the 
Virginia legislature to sell his estate by 


zuus, our ships, and our productions gen- letter}', which was granted. Shortly afler 
orally, except as to office.* At the ustiul Mr. Jefferson’s return to Moiiliecllo, it 

having Ikcii proposed to fdrm a college ill 
Ins ncighliorhood, he addressed a letter to 
tiie trustees, in which he sketched a plan 
for the estahlislunent of a general system 
of education in Virginia. This upjiears to 
have led the wa} To an act of the legisla¬ 
ture, in the vear ltild, hy vvliieh commis¬ 
sioners wen; appointed* with authority In 
select a site and form a plan for a univer¬ 
sity, on a large scale. Of these commis¬ 
sioners, Mr. Jeffcr-on was unanimously 
ciiosen the, chairman, and, Aug. 4, lfcfle, 
he fnutied a report, embracing the princi¬ 
ples on which it vva- ]iroposed the institu¬ 
tion -hould he formed. The situation se¬ 
lect! d for it was at Charlottesville, a town 
at The loot of the mountain on winch Mr. 

ii i * , . . i . 


presentation, however, to the king and 
qileeu. Loth Mr. Adams anti himself were 
, received in the most ungracious manner, 
. and, afler a few \ ague and ineffectual 
conferences, he returned to Paris. Here 
he remained, with the exception of a visit 
to Holland, to Piedmont and tbe'south of 
France, until the autumn of 1785), zeal¬ 
ously pursuing whatever was beneficial to 
his country'. September *2<i of that year, 
he left Paris for Havre, and, crossing over 
to Cowes, embarked for the l’. State-. 
November 2d, h*» landed at Norfolk, Ya., 
and, whilst on his way home, received a 
letter from president Washington, cover¬ 
ing the appointment of secretary of state, 
under the new constitution, which was 
just conun'meinsr its ojieration. He soon 
afterwards received a second letter from 
the same quarter,giving him the option of 
Returning to Franc* 1 , in his ministerial e.i- 
jiacity, or of accepting the secretaryship, 
hut conveying a strong iutimatioii of tie- 
sire that he would eliuose the latter office. 
This communication was produced hy a 
letter from Mr. Jeftcrson to the president, 
in reply to the one first written, in 'which 
he had expressed a, derided inclination to 
go hack to the, French metropolis. lie 
then, however, consented to forego ins 
preference, and, March 21, arrived in 
New York, where congress was in session, 
and immediately entered upon the duties 
of his post, it would be altogether incon¬ 
sistent with our limits to give a minute 
account of the rest of Mr. Jefferson's 
juditioal life. This could tmt lie done 
without writing the history of the (J. 
States for a certain period. • We inuRt, 
therefore, content ourselves with stating 
that he continued to fill the secretaryship 
of Mate, uritil the 31st of Deccmlier, 1711:5, 
when he resigned. From Unit period un- 
' til February, 171)7, he lived in retirement. 

■ in this year he was elected vice-president 
, of the P. States, and, in 1801, wus chosen 
president, hy a majority*of one vote over 
. ,iue competitor, Mr. Adams. 


Jeffi r-oti iv>id(d. II* 1 live*! to .seiMltb 
tuiiversity—the child of hi-' old age—tin 
prosperous operation, and srivuig jironiiso 
of extensive n-efub.vss. He fulfilled the 
duties of its rector until a short period 
Indore* lus death, which occurred on the 
Itli of July, lH2(i, the fifth til anniversary 
of the declaration of indejx fitleucc, uiid 
withm tlie hour in which he had signed 
if.--In jiersou, Mr. .h-lfcrson was tall and 


■.veil formed: lus countenance was bluiul 
and expressive; his conversation fluent; , 
imaginative, various ami eloquent. Few 
men equalled him in die faculty of plens- 
uig in personal intercourse, and acquiring 
ascendency in jiolitioal connexion. lie 
was the acknowledged head of the repub- -. 
lican party, from the period of its orgaiii- , 
zation down to that ofhis retirement from 

I rnbhe life. The unbounded praise and 
dame which ho received us a politician, 
■must lie. left for the judgment of the liisto-, 

, rum and posterity. In the four volumes 
of his f>ost humous works, edited hy his - 
grandson, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
there are abundant materials to guide 
the literety or historical eritjc in form¬ 
ing au estimate of his powers, ac<mire~ . 
merits, feelings and opinions. Ilia name" 
is one of the brightest in the revolutionary 

, ,- At the expi-%.galaxy. Mr. Jefferson was a zealous cul- * 

ration of eight years he again retired to tivator of literature and science. ‘ As early 
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1 . a* 1781, be Was favorably known as an clof><tdia IJritannwn^is a ffbe specimen of*'! 
author, by* his Wraps, bn Virginia, ,11c; philosophical critici|m. The twlidpal tone ' 
.published, also, -various essays on political of the Review bus ever been decidedly of: 
and philosophical subjects, and a Manual a Wing character, wJucb^at the tune of its 1 V 
% ol’ Parliamdntury Practice, for the Use of. appearance,-wus by no lifting popular iff*, 
the Senate of’thte U. States, In tire year Scotland, whete the Whigs were jheu ) 
1800, the French national institute chose few.- In 1830, Mr. Jeffrey received the '. 

, him one of their foreign niemliers. The — ~ el ■— 1 .— ** “■ ‘ 

volumes of posthumous works, in uddition 
• to iui auto-hjograpliy of tlie author to the 
year 1700, consist prinqqmlly of letters 
frpm the year 1775 to the ijme of Ills 
death, and embrace, a great variety ofsub- 
Jjeets. * 

Jt.Ft rf.v ot AIo.nmovth. (Sc: Geoffrty.) 

JnriKqv, Francis, lord advocate of 
Hcotlnud, son of George Jeffrey, one of tin? 
deputy clerks of session in Scotland, was 
bom in Edinburgh, Oct. 23, 177-*}. lie 
received the rudiments of education at the 
high'school ol’ Edinburgh, mid, in 1787, 
was entered at the university of Olicgow, 

Alter hating remained at Glasgow four 
years, he removed to Oxford, und was ad¬ 
mitted ol* Queen's college, in 1701? In 
17!*5, lie was called to the hai. His sec- 
' ond wile, whom lie married m 1H4. i- a 
daughter of Mr. Wilkes of .New York, 
and grand-niece of John Wilkes. In very 
cmly life, Mr. Jeffrey displayed the pmni- 
. i-«i of splendid talents, and Ins lather 
spared no pains in liis education. While 
Mr. Jeffrey resided at Udinhitiglj, be en¬ 
gaged actively in the literary societies of 
that city, and was one of the most con¬ 
spicuous members of the Sjieculetive Soci¬ 
ety. At lhel«r,thesiiccessnf Air. Jeffrey 
was, however, long doubtful, and it was 
not for many years that lie acquired ex¬ 
tensive practice. Yet his abilities as an 
advocate are of the first order. In acute¬ 
ness, promptness aud clearness; in the art 
of illustrating, stating aud arranging; m 

■ extent of legal knowledge; in sparkling 
wit, keen.satire, und strong and How ing elo¬ 
quence, he lias few equals. Hut though 
Alt. Jeffrey is know'll at home as the head 
of the Scottish bar, it is to his hterary 
character that he owes his general reputa¬ 
tion. As the editor and onoof the leading 
writers in the Edinburgh review, lor a 
period of HO years (the editorship lias 
lately passed to Mr. Napier), he has been 

a sort pf literary despot, rendered terrible rial judge, where ixilitiral purposes were 
by hia merciless {sarcasm and acute crili- not to lie answered. His deportment on 
cism. jlis duel, or rather meeting, with the bench was, in tin 1 highest degree, dw- 
, Mooro, tgid the effect of the review of creditable at all times, and be indulge,d in 
lord', By ron’s Hours of Idleness uu the scurrility mid abuse of the most degrading 
noble bnrd,nre well known. The m-ticles description. On the arrival of the prince 
of Air. Jeffrey are numerous, jmd relate of < )rnnge, the* chmicellor, who had dis- 

■ principally to belles-lettres, liis Essay on guised himself as a fcennuifi, in order to 
Beauty, m-tlie .Supplement to tlie L’/try- get on hoard a ship unknown, was? «le- 
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place of lord advocate of Scotland, and 
was returned to parliament. Here lie ad- 
vocated the great measure of parliame.nta- ' 
ry^reform, in an able speech, hut lost his 
seat by the decision of the committee on 
contested elections. Some account of Air. 
Jeffrey may lie found in Peter’s Letters to 
his Kiusfplk, and in die New Alonthly 
Magazine (April, 1831). 

Juki revs, George, lord baron Wem, 
commonly known by the name of Judge 
Jeffreys, was horn towards the beginning 
of the I7fh century. He was entered, at 
the Middle Temple, aud, hv attending an 
assize during tlio plague, when few bar¬ 
risters could be met with, lie was allowed 
to pletid, although not formally admitted, 
and continued to practise unrestrained 
until he attained the highest employments 
m th»r law. Soon after commencing his 
jirole-sionaJ career, he w'as chosen record¬ 
er of Loudon; pud to this advancement, 
and thd iuflu6nee it pntetired him, may lie 
attributed his introduction at court, and 
apjMHiitnumt of solicitor to the duke of 
York. A willing instrument of all sorts 
of measures, his farther promotion, ot 
such a pound, was rapid, and he was 
appointed, successively, a Welsh judge 
and chief-justice of Chester, and created a 
baronet. When parliament began to 
prosecute the abhornrs (or church and 
court party, so called from their address 
to the king, Charles II, expressing their 
abhorrence of those who endeavored to 
encroach on the royal prerogative), lm 
resigned the reeordership, and was ap¬ 
pointed chief-justice of the king’s bench.. 
On the accession of James II, he was oue 
of the advisers and promoters of all the 
oppressive and arbitrary measures of his 
reign; and, for lus sanguinary and inhuman ■ 
proceedings aguinst the adherents of Mou- 
uioutli, was re,warded with the post of lend 
high chancellor (Ki85}. 11c usually, how¬ 
ever, showed diimsclf an able mid impar- 
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?$qif;ssd in a loto publicfatalsfc, in Wappingj, ,' paptf, 'detailing tlie rcsultof hi*, various 
■ ’ ny'an attorney whoiri he had -insulted in, experiments, which was, fead before the ' 
’I'opep court The latter making his din- royal society of London'with much appro- 
<; yeovety kpown, Jeffreys was immediately bution. In the summer of 1789, he re- 
■%eized by the pfouloce, and carried before jiaimri to Boston, where lie soon acquired 
- the Iqrd mayor, who, sent him to the lords (eminence, ,It is said that he delivered the’*, 
in council^by whom he was committed to Jim public Hectare ,in Boston on anatomy, ■ 
s the Tower, where he died April 18,1689. a branch of which he was very fond., Ho 
y ’ JefFries, John, M. D., was born at delivered, however, but one for, on th* 
Boston, Feb. 5,1744, and, after graduating second evening, a mob, having collected, 

, at the university of Cambridge, com- entered his anatomical room, and carried 
•;*neuced die study of medicine. After off, in triumph,, his subject, winch was the. 

^ completing his preparatory studies, and liody of a convict, given him by the gov- 
, < ibeing admitted to practise, he went to ,ernor after execution. After an uniuter-' 


'* London, and sedulously attended die in- 
] ‘ structions of the most distinguished lec- 
“ tarers.. June 1, 1769, the university of 
Aberdeen conferred on him die degree of 
doctor of physic, he being, as it is believed, 
the first native of the American provinces 
, who obtained that honor. lu the same 


rupted and successful practice of 53 yeans, 
lie was seized with an inflammation of .the 
bowels, originating in a hernia occasioned 
by great exertion m his first aerial voyage, 
which carried^ him oft'on the Kith of !$Cp- 
temlier, 1819, i^ed 76 years. 

Jehov.wi; the awful and ineffable 


' year, he returned to Boston, where he 1 re¬ 
commenced his labors, and continued to 
practise, with great success, until the evac¬ 
uation of that city bv the British garrison. 
' lie then accompanied general Hpwe, to 
t 'Halifax. That commander mad* him 
, surgeon-general to the forces in No\a 
Scotia, in 1776. In March, 1779, he went 
again to'England, where he was made 
surgeon-major Jo the forces in America. 
In die spring of 1779, he entered upon die 
duties of this office in Suvunnah, then in 
die possession of the British. Ho did not, 
however, retain it very long, for, in De- 
eemlier, 1780, he was again in London, 
i having resigned, and proceeded thither in 
consequence of a severe domestic afflic¬ 
tion. In 1'Oiidou, he practised widi con¬ 
siderable* success, ant! occupied himself 
much with scientific research, having de¬ 
clined tlie offer of the lucrative jsist o if sur¬ 
geon-general to the forces in India. To us- 
eerfam the correctness of certain precon- 


namc of the God of Israel, which was 
revealed to MoScs. The pronunciation 
of this Cclehrutod rirffciypti/yiifTOr, vv] licit 
means He who is, was, mid will he, or the 
Eternal,, Unchangeable, the Faitk/id (Exod. 
iii. 14; vi. ‘A), is not known, nor is its t*u- • 
tire signification, though it seems to con¬ 
tain all (lie tea-sxs or the Hebrew word 
fo he, and to imply, as aliove explained* 
tUrtuil and necessary being. It veiuilids; 
us of the inscription on the temple of 
Isis, in Egypt—“ I am w hntever is. was, 
and will he, and no mortal has ever raised, 
my veil;” and this resenihlui tee may perhaps 
lie explained by the jwissage in Acts vii. 
22, “Moses was learned in all the wisdom , 
of the Egyptians.” (See Egyptian Mythol¬ 
ogy, end of article Hieroglyphics.) How 
far it may he connected with the excla¬ 
mation ’leu. of the Egyptians and Creeks 
(Died. Sic. i. 94; Maerolt., Saturn, i. 18), 
ve cannot decide. We know that the 
Hebrews cherished the most profound 




temperature, and the practicability of some 
aerostatic improvements whicli hud sug¬ 
gested themselves to his mind, he under¬ 
took two aerial voyages. The second 
one was made Jan. 7, 17dp, from the 
cliffs of Dover, across the British channel, 
into the forest of GuinneS, in the province 
of Artois, in France, and was the only suc- 
ees-shd attempt to cross the sea in a 1ml- 
; loon. The reputation accruing from these 
’ expeditions gained lihu the notire and 
civilities of some of die most distinguished 
personages of the day, procured for him 
. an introduction to all the learned and sci¬ 
entific societies of Paris, add facilitated his 
access to the medical' and anatomical 
y»cbool$of that metropolis. He drew up a 


riotis name, and that this sentiment led 
them to avoid pronouncing it, and Jw sub¬ 
stitute for it, in the sacred text, the word 
Jhlonai, which signifies the lord. This 
custom still prevails among tlie Jews, 
who attribute to the pronunciation of the 
name of the Almighty tlie power, of 
working* miracles, and thus.cxplaiii those 
of Christ. This religious respect for the 
name of God is analogous to ffid venera¬ 
tion of the Egyptians for tlie projsir 
names of their deities. They may be 
written either‘in the figurative, svinliolie 
or phonetic characters (see Hieroglyjihics ); 
and, in hieroglyphic or hieratic uiseripr 
tions, which ore of a sacred character, 
they art* phonetic;-but in demotic texts, 
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which, arte 

natures tef 


} tefV. proflhw ru^ire, tbevjfaarilof., Afiimal jeHvis»qlii)?a? Jn ' water*,' 
tiro god$ r <gre always expressed > glutinous, becomes i$ud byheatj coagu- 

Itr u'n/1 rurtpr nlintiotl/'nllv * nnH lAtinfi tn tViA r»nM r>Ani\tmA« mh>^ mSU 


written "one wajt and- pronounced an¬ 
other. The . Greeks, too, were super- 
stitioualy fearful of uttering the name of 
(brgon or Dcmogorgon, and not lose 
afraid of calling the Furies by their names, 


with nitric ackl, it yiflds dxalfe acid,' 
and, tinder dry distillation, yields the prrf-} 
ducts obtainable from all animal sub¬ 
stances, and con be changed into a per-f 
lectly dry substance by evaporation. 


(Euripides, Orcttea, verses 97 and 430.) %j£*jut.prES; a village of theNedierlands, 
Thje conception of tlm Jehovah of the ■« H*iw»nlt. m»r Mnn« «n tl.« 

Israelites differs from all other theological 


<;<inceptions of tlmt age. No image of 
him was allowed. He was the invisible 
protector and king of Israel, worshipped 
t»y obedience to his commandments, aud 
an'observance of the ceremonies institut¬ 
ed through Moses; yet the Jews were 
not sufficiently advanced «to adore their 
Johovali entirely in u spiritual manner, 
and the popular lielM* attributed to him 
more or loss of human qualities. Thus 
la* was conceived, from the time of Da¬ 
vid, to have his residence particularly on 
mount Zion. Jehovah was, aud still is 
considered, by the Jews, as die particular 
God of their race, the national God of Is¬ 
rael ; and it was Christ who first represent¬ 
ed him as the protector of all munkitul, ns 
a linker,and not an object of tear, to whom 
*tlid Israelites even attributed hail passions. 

Jei.ly includes every translucent juice so 
far thickened as to coagulate, when cold, 
into a trembling muss; ns the juices of acid 
<>r mucilaginous fruit,currants, &rc., which, 
by the addition of one {tart sugar to two 
|Kirts of juice, aud, by boiling, have ob¬ 
tained a proper consistence; also a con¬ 
centrated decoction of Iceland moss, 
made, agreeable to the taste, by the addi- 


iu Hainault, near Mods, on the Scheldt, 
celebrate^ as die place of die first grout 
batde in the French, revolutionary w'ar, 
fought November 6,1792, in commemo¬ 
ration of which, while under die French 
dominion, the whole ^department was call¬ 
ed Jcmappes. The loss of this.battle by 
die Austrians had a great influence op the 
public sentiment of Europe, aud gave dio 
highest impulse to die enthusiasm of tup 
French. The, consequence of this defeat—• 
the loss of the Netherlands and ,of Liege 
by the allies—would have been still great¬ 
er, if the French had not stopped their 
pursuit of the flying Austrian army at die 
itocr, instead of driving diem across the 
Rhine. Th«. Prussians had already retir¬ 
ed to die Rhine .after their unsuccessful 
campaign in 171)2, when Dumourie/. sud¬ 
denly fell upon the Netherlands, planning 
the movements of his army with so much 
skill, and executing them with so much 
rapidity and decision, that the allies soon 
jierreived that there wus no want of able 
generate among the French. The French 
army was more numerous than die Aus¬ 
trian, which was commanded by Albert, 
duke of tsaxc-Tescljen, but the. latter hatl 
the advantage of a position considered 
almost impregnable. The enthusiasm and 


lion of sugar or liquorice; also strung de- martial spirit of* the French, which here 

.. . i* t _ . ? i: »i J_i__it a. _ 


dictions of die horns, hopes or extremi¬ 
ties of auimuis, boiled to such « degree as 
Jo lie still* and firm when cold, without 
die addition of iuiy sugar. The jellies of 
fruits ure cooling, sajionaceous, and aces¬ 
cent, and therefore are good as medicines 
in all disorders of the prinur. ri«r, arising 
from alkalescent juices, especially w hen 
,not given alone, but diluted with Water. 
Oil die contrary, die, jellies made from 


displayed themselves iu all their brilliancy, 
bore down all obstacles, and redoubt alter 
redoubt was stt >nm;d and iaken, to the chant 
of the Marseilles hymn.' Dumouriez,. 
who had appointed the young duke of 
Chartres, now king of the French, Ills 
lieutenant, commanded die centre, Dam- 
pierreaud Boiimouville the right, and Fer- 
mul the left wing. The loss of the Aus¬ 
trians wus estimated at 5000 men. Eight 
days after, Duptouriez entered Brussels. 
Jemsiiip, or Giamschid ; a Persian 


die con miry 

animal substance's are all alkalescent, and 
are therefore good in all eases in which 
•an acidity of die humors prevuils. The .sovereign, celebrated iu Oriental history, 
alkalescent quality of those is, however, in the period of whose existence is some- 
a' gfeut riieusnre, tnkefi otf, by adding what uncertain. He is said to have os- 
Jeinon juice and sugur lemon to them, vended the diroue of Persia about 80Cl 
'There was formerly a • sort of jellies B. C., and to have founded dfo famous 
much in uncalled compound jellies; these city of Istakhar, called, by the Greeks 
.hail thd restorative mydiciual drugs added Pcrgcpolig. To diis prince ig, ascrib’d 
to them, hut they are now scarcely ever the first establislunent of publlo*batlis, die 
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, invention ■ of tettts amt paVQioiis, and the 
»ieb of Bine for mr^tar in buildings. Ilo: 
instructed his subjects lit astronomy, and 
also probably in die mysteries of Baiieihu, 
or die wo#ah|i£af tlib heavenly bodies; 
but, though he Vs represented ns a wise 
and powerful monarch, he was unfoitu- 
nute m war, and, having lieen dethroned 
■ byZohak, an Arabian king, he spent the 
' latter part of his life in indigence and ob¬ 
scurity. His.son Pheridoiui was presefv- 
" ed, by the care of the queen, from the pur¬ 
suit of the usurper, and ultimately recov¬ 
ered his father’s tlirone. (See Malcolm’s 
. History of Persia, two volumes, Loudon, 
ltfiy.) 

Jkv 4 ; a town of Haxe-Weimar, in 
Thuringia, at the confluence of the Leu- 
thra and the *Haale, in a romantic valley, 
with li0,000 inhabitants; lat. 50° 5fi' 28" N.; 
Jon. ll c 37' 23'' E. The environs are 
diversified and delightful, and contain 
several fine mins. There are some man¬ 
ufactures at Jena, and it has a much fiv- 
, quented fair, but the chief support of the 
place is the ancient university. , In 1547, 
the, elector John Frederic, after the unfor¬ 
tunate laittle of Miihlberg, being conduct¬ 
ed a prisoner through ‘Jena, and I icing 
occupied with rhe design of supplying 
iiik dominions with a subsumte for the 
lost university of' Wittenlierg. founded 
by' his uncle, Frederic the Wise, was 
pleased with the cliarming valley of Jena, 
and advised his sons to found a university' 
here. Three convents, with tlieir posses¬ 
sions, were appropriated to this institution, 
wliicli Charles V actually chartered ns a 
university (February 2, 1558), though not 
very willingly, because it was a Protestant” 
institution. Jena has had many of the 
first German literati among her professors, 
and the late duke of Saxo-Weitnar wa« 
so liberal towards it, that it became one 
of the most favorite universities of the 
Germans; liut the celebration of the jubi¬ 
lee of the reformation, on the Wnrtburg, 
not far from Jena, where Luther translat- 
ed fiart of the Bible, and the eircum- 
gtance that Sand, the murderer of Kotze¬ 
bue, studied there, induced the other Ger- 
mau governments to prohibit, in 18111, any 
of tlieir subjects from studying there. 
Prussia revoked her prohibition in 1825; 
hut it lias not resumed its former .standing. 
In 182ft, it conlaimid 000 students. The 
university has a library of 100,000 vol¬ 
umes, museums, a botanical garden, an 
anatomical theatre, &c.« It is one of the 
chewiest in Germany. It is also one of 
■flic few wfien' the small sword is used in 
^luds. Schiller, the German jioet, was 


• professorof history atiJeha/wliich 1 is the 
joint university of the Savtui tUichleg, 

Jena and .'tnerstudt, Battle, qf (October 
W, 180H). ’ Placed in tltw most iinhap|iy 
situation, since (lie treaty of Vienna of 
December 15,1805 (see Jnsterlitz), involv¬ 
ed in waT with England and Sweden oh ’ 
account of Hanovi'r, Prussia look Up 
arms to defend the independence of 
Noitherti Germany,against France; Imt the 
I'omtiiander-iu-chief, the duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, 72 years old, instead of penetrating 
inunrdiately beyond the Jlluiie, mid com¬ 
pelling the'elector of Hesse, who wished 
to remain neutral, to uuite lii» forces with 
those of Prussia, commit rated the Saxon- 
Prussidn army in Thuringia, by which he 
lost not only the right moment of attack, 
hut also all the advantages of bis line of 
defence anti .ooinimmication with tlie 
Elbe, while he tilistiilately persisted in 
the opinion that Napoleon would not net* 
on the aggressive, lit' discovered too 
late, that the left flank of the Prussian 
army was wholly exposed to the enemy. 
Napoleon, who left Paris September 25, 
und arrived at Kronacli October 8, Inn I 
achieved tin* victory, and the great results 
of the campaign Indore the battle was 
fonglit, by Jus generalship in making him¬ 
self master, within five days, of the le¬ 
gion between the Haul, Elst< r and J’.lia*.* 
By his preparatory mow-ments, tin* left 
wmg of the Prussian army was surround- • 
ed, and Saxony, us well as the military 
roads to Dresden and Berlin, now 'lay, 
ojK'ii to lnm; \vhcrcii|Hm hi* pressed for- 
ward, without opposition, in the icur of 
the Prussian army, as far as Mmiluug, 
which Davoust occupied October lij, 
while the Prussian tunny stretched itself 
from Jena to Eisculiuch, und the duke took 
tip his head-quarters at Weimar, from 
October JO to 12. Two important points, 
on the left hank of the Saul, were also. 
occupied by the French; Jyna by Louies, 
and Kuhla by Augen'au. Nupofeon hjin- 
self arrived at Jenu from Geftt, October 
lit He had pre\iousK made a proflci* 
of }M*ace to the king of Prussia; but the 
hearer of his missive of October 12, froni^ 
his camp at Gera, did not reach the king * 
till the day of battle. The double battle' 
at Auerstadt und Jena, October J4, there¬ 
fore completed the defeat of the Prussian 
army, already vanquisher by comlfiuar 
lions. Napoleorf was master of the 
points of pufwage on (lie left I Mink of the' , 
Saul. The Prtisaiiui. army uude,r prince 1 * 
Hohcnlohe' was separated from that of 
the duke of Bruns jvjck; aud tlie jirince, 
while he guarded die chmtsser, which led , 
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to the plain, where ’ 
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be .expected to lie at,- ..JlAlIe, where the reserves wetfc Spftibhod,* ^ 
tacked, jiermitted the enemy tt» occupy was entirely cat of£ and' 1 it was pwibeur’/ 
tile stoop eminences which commanded every where by Napoleon’s hatt ifoiis^ 
t the YuJIey of the. Muhl, at Jena; and the and reduced to confusi<&, it w^s obliged r ; 
’ Uuke himself ,was equally negligent in re- * to Separate, into small TOrps, soipe of-V.' 


gari! to the heights and pass, of Kdsen. 

These o vcrsigl us were disastrous, for Napo¬ 
leon caused tne most trouhlesoine olwtruc- 
-4 ions in the narrow ravines t6 be levelled, 
otr the night of .Oetolier 13, in order to 
. convey his artillerj to the plateau of die 
. selected, plueo. In the morning, a tliiek 
cloud eoueealed his alterations. By de->, killed, 115 wounded, and 
grw*s, he brought 60,000 men on the field. 0000 men prisoners. The 
The left wing was led hy Augereaii, the 
guards by iWebre, the c<‘ntn* by Lannes, 
and the right wing hy Soult. Ney subse¬ 
quently advanced from the rear to the first 
line. Three bloody luittles decided lloheu- 
lohe.’s defeat. At first, the Prussian van¬ 
guard, under Taiicnzicii, was overthrown 
at Kloscwitz, then the main body, under 
ponce 1 [ohenlohe, at Vier/.ehiiheiligeu,aud 
lastly the former right w mg of the army un¬ 
der general Ruchcl,at ('apdlendorf'. Thus 
au army of 50,000 ‘men Was completely 
broken up. On the same day, tlidduke put 
in motion, on tin* high road leading from 
Auerstadt to Kdsen, -his army of 50,000 
men, in three diwsious; the first, under 
‘Sefimettau, accompanied hy the King, three 
princes of the blood, and the field-mar¬ 
shal Mdllciidorf;' but Duvoust, whose 
ai my contained about 30,000 men, had 
already a few hours before occupied the 
linjKirtant jtass of Kdsen. 'I'he repeated 
attacks of the division of Schmettau, 

\vhich met the enemy at llassenhuusen, 

,und of general Mueller’s cavalry, were 
rcjadled, tlic second div isiou of the Prus¬ 
sian army not coming to their assistance, 

Itoing retartled hy the laid roads. The 
duke himself being wounded in the eye 
by a nfUsket shot, and general Selunetteu 
being mortally wounded, till unity of op- 
erations was lost. The king now com¬ 
mitted the chief command to the field- 
marshal Mdllendorf, who gave tlie orders 
for.the retreat; but tip; first division, ou their 
retreat, becoming entangled vvitli the sec¬ 
ond, which was advmicing, Duvoust so 
improved tlie consequent confusion as to 
achieve a complete victory, which . won 
him thfc title of duke of Auerstadt. Gen¬ 
eral Kalckreutb protected, nevertheless, 
for some time, the retreat of the> army 
" along die road from Auerstadt to Wei¬ 
mar and Buttstadt. , It was intended 
to renew the liattle ou die 15th, buy on 
tliis day the king received information in 
Sdtnmejrdu of llohcnloheV defeat. As 
the' communication of the -armv with 


wiiich, under Hobenlohe’s command, *,f 
reached MagdebUrg, and die Elbe, Octo- 
lier 20, by a circuitous ’ route over die 
Hariz mountains. The loss Bustamed by 
die Prussians, up to October 14, was above 
50,000 men, killed, wounded or prisoners. 
The .-Saxons lost,dn die whole, 23 officers 

mdre than 
loss of the 
French, in Killed and wounded, did not- 
amount, according to their own accounts, ■ , 
to more than 4JOO, The loss of the Prus- • 
sians, after the battle, was still greater; / '• 
for, October Id, 14,000 Prussian^, under- 
Mdlloqdorf, shut up in Erfurt, surrendered 
to Murat. The aaptive Saxons, however,' ' 
were released on promise never to serve 
again against France; whereupon Napo-; 
Icon caused the neutrality of the electorate 
to l»e proclaimed hy die grand-duke of Berg 
on the 17th, though peace was not conclud¬ 
ed with Saxony till December 11, at l’o- v 
sen. By this ined»ure, Napoleon secured 
his right Hank, in case he should advance 
to Berlin, and opened to his own use all 
the resources of the electorate, which he ‘ 
occupied. The most important events 
now followed each other in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Oetolier 16, Bernudotte attacked 
tlie Prussimi reserves of 10,000 men, 
under Eugene, duke of Wiirtembcrg, at 
Halle, and made 5000 prisoners. Davoust t 
marched by way of Ix'ipsic and Witten- > 
berg, Lannes by way of Dessau, to Berlin 
(October 25), which Napoleon entered 
on the 27th. Spandau surrendered to 
Lannes, Oetolier. 25. Meanwhile general 
Kalckreutli succeeded in conducting a , 
jiart of the residue of the army, 12,000 in ( : 
number, beyond the Oder. Blficher, on* 
tlie contrary, did not join Hohcnlohe with 
the wreck of tlie reserves, but, after die*, 
prince liad Apitu luted at Prenzluu witli 
17,000 men, Oetolier 26, proceeded to 
Strelitz, where he formed a junction with 
the corps of tlie duke of Weimar, under 
tlie command/if tlie duke of Brunswick-* 
CFils. IBs forces now amounted to 21,000 
men; but, pursued by Murat, Bernadette 
and Soult, he was obliged to prese,for¬ 
ward towards Lfibeck ou the 5th, and 
cajiitulato at Ratkau on the 7th. (See, 
Lubrck.) Meanwhile a corps of cavalry 
of 0000 men, under general Schimmel- 
. pfennig, had surrendered, on tlie 29th, to 
general Milhaud, at Pasewalk; and on 
ttie 31st, another corps, of 4QQ0, under 
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' general Biln, at Anclaai,' surrendered to 
general Becker. Stupr.ed by this annihi¬ 
lation of the Prusshm lumiy in the space 
of 14 days, the*comi minders of fortresses 
1 surrendered tbwr jdnees to the enemy,. 
without the honor of resistance. The last 
bulwark of the monarchy, Magdeburg, 
which was abundantly supplied with cv- 
ery ndbessury, General Kleist shamefully 
1 opened to the French under .\ey, on flic 
Bth of Noretnlier. Napoleon, •dated by 
• his success, suddenly broke off the pacific 
negotiations, which were near u conelii-. 
sion, carried his arms am** the Oder, in- 
> vited the Poles t<» liis standanl, and came 
up with the Russians on the Vistula. To 
all the military reasons tor the victory of 
Napoleon, the great moral difference of the 
twd armies must be added—the French, 
enthusiastic for glory and for their com¬ 
mander, led bv excellent officers, mostly 
young; the Pmssitui army, consisting, in 
a great measure, of foreigners and rabble, 
ready to run away at the first good oppor¬ 
tunity. their generals old. their king weak. 
Immense resources wen* opened to Na¬ 
poleon by tin* possession of all North Ger¬ 
many, with xhc exception of Colberg: for 
he had taken possession of the t lectorate 
of Hci&e, Novetnlier 1; of Brunswick and 
Fulda, October 2d: of Hanovei. Novem- 
ber It; of the Hanseatic cities, November 
Itt; of Mecklenburg. November 28: and 
of Oldenburg, December G. Nov-emlier 
81, the celebrated decree of Berlin was is¬ 
sued, iuterdieiing all commerce between 
Great Britain and the continent, arid de¬ 
claring the British islands in a state of 
blockade. 

Jevki.nson, Charles. (See Liverpool, 
End of.) 

J e.nki.nsox, Robert Bunks. (See Liver- 
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by the extensivo commerce of which Jcn- 
ne js the centre. Tbe four-principol tribes 
are the Foulahs, Miuidinpocs, Bniribarins 
and Moera, of whom the first are tin* most 
numerous, and are strict adherents to'Mo-” 
liamincdauisiu, compelling,the ]>npanBnm- 
harras to conform to tin* rules of the Ko¬ 
ran, whilst they are at .letmo. The trade> 
is chiefly in tho Imnds of .'Ml or 40 Moorish f 
merchants, who maintain a eoimuunica-^ 
turn with Timbnetoo, in harks of cojisid- 
eralile size, ranged along the rivyr. 'Hie. 
markets ar** filled wilii the productions of 
the simouudiiig country, either for eon- , 
sumption or exportation : m exchange for 
which, ml ides are brought from Timhuc- 
too. including a variety* of Euro) wan goods, 
(’mile found the merchants of jeime more 
]a»li<hf*d than any natives of Africa with 
whom he had had di tilings. The mode 
of living is extremely simple. t (See Cail- 
le’s J,tunny tn Timlmctou.) 

J inner, Ed waul; an* English physi- 
cian. celebrated fop having intiodueed the 
practice of vaeeiuation, .is a preventive of ’ 
the small-jiox. fie was the loii/ige-t son 
of a clergy man m Gloucestershire, and 
was horn May 17, I74!k Being destined 
for tiie medical profession, lie was afler a 
common -chool’ education, plumed as an 
apjirenliee with a .surgeon, a’ Sod bury, in 
his native comity. / He subsequently visit¬ 
ed London, to linish his Indies, by at tend - 
ini' the lectures of toe celebrated anato¬ 
mist John llun’er. Retnndtlg to tho 
country, In* settled at Berkeley, to practise 
the various branches of his prules-iou. 
He hail already olitamod the reputation 
of np ingenious practitioner, a.nd u mail 
of talent and science, when lie made 
Ipmvvn to the world the mi|mrtntit diseov- 
erv which lias raised him In ji» enviable 


pool , Earl of.) 

Jesse, one <4* tho most celebrated and 
important cities in Central Africa, was first 
visited by Caillt, the French traveller, in 
»ltftft It is described by him as situated 
at the eastern extremity of a/branch of the 
Niger, separating, below Sego, from the 
main current, with wliieh, lifter passing 
the former city, it again unites. The 
country around, as fiir as the eye can 
reach, forms only a marshy plain, inter- 
sjiersed with a few dumps of trees and 
bushes. Tho city is two miles aigl a 
half in circuit, surrounded fry a wall of 
earth; the housgg tolerably well built of 
bricks dried in the sun; the streets so 


wide that seven or eight persons may 
; walk I'breuKt. Population is estimated by 
VOailRfr at r‘,000 or 10,000. The inhabitants 
%con m^of various Africau tribes, attracted 
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situation among the benefactors of the 
human nice. His investigations concern¬ 
ing the cow-pox were commenced about 
the year 177*5, when hi** attention was 
excited by the circumstance of finding 
flint some individuals, to whom lie at¬ 
tempted to communicate 'the small-pox 
by inoculation, were not Wusceplililc of the 
disease; and, on inquiry, lie fbund that 
all such patients, though,they had never 
hud the -mall-pox,, hud undergone tho 
casual eow-)K)X, a disease common* among 
the fanners and dttiry-wrvantslu Glouces¬ 
tershire, who had sons* idea of* its pre¬ 
ventive effect. Other medical men were 
aware of the prevalence of this opinion * 
but they treuted it as a popular prejudice ;• 
and Jenner seems Jo have been, the ft rat , 
who ascertained its correctness, and- eri- 
deavored to derive from it some practical . 
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produced by accidental or designer! 
insulation of. the inatter afforded by a 
peculiar disease affecting lh<* udder of a 
cmv, could -be propagated from one hu¬ 
man subject to another by inoculation, 
rendering ull who passed through it secure 
‘from.the ifitudl-pov, He made known lii.-i 
discover* to some medical friends, and in 
the month of July, 17IHJ, Mr. Cline, mjr- 
geon to St. Thomas's hqsjutul, introduced 
vaccination into the metropolis. The 
practice of vaccine inoculation was adopt¬ 
ed in the. arnij and navy, and honors and 
rewards wen 1 conferred on tlie author of 
the discovery. The diploma coustipiting 
him dot-tor (if medicine, was presented to 
Jennet- as a tribute to his talents, In the 
■ university of Oxford. lie was chosen a 
lellow of the Royal Society. and of other 
learned associations; and a parlmmentan 
grant was made to him of the smi^ of 
£‘40,000. The extension of the Ifpnefits 
of vaceination t<> joivjsru cniintncs, spread 
the tame of flu- discoverer, who received 
several congratulatory addtv-ses from eon- 
tinentJil potentates. 1 He died suddenly m 
eonsi-i|uence of apoplexy January* *h>, 
►EtiMjaud was mteired m tin* parish church 
of Rerkeley Doctor Jeuiier was the au¬ 
thor of an Inquiry into the Causes and 
Effects of the Cow-pox. (1?J>S, 4to.}; and 
Fan heir Observations on the t tirinla• Vnr- 
rintr , or Cow-pox, besides various letters 
and papers on the same subject, published 
in periodical works. (See j’(urination.) 

Je.N.W, Cottov (See Spinning.) 

Jbnyxs, Soame, a witty and elegant 
writer, was the only son of sir Roger 
.leiiv ns, knight. He was horn ip London, 
in 1704, and received a domestic educa¬ 
tion until the age of seventeen, when he 
was entered a fellow commoner of St. 
John's college, Cambridge. He remained 
three years at the university, and then 
married earl) a lady with a iurge fortune, 
to vvnbm his father was guardian; hut the 
tngrritige proved unhappy, and, in eonse- 
queiioe of an elopement, n separation took 
place. In Ids youth, Mr. Jetiyns, with a 
wnali and delicate person, sustained the 
character of r n beau, and his first perform¬ 
ance xvifs a “poem on the Art of Dantiug, 
published in 37%H In 1711, lie was left, by 
the death'of his iiither, master of a large 
fortune, on which he entered into public life 
«a representative of the count) of Cam¬ 
bridge. He licgan his career by supporting 
Air Robert Walpole, an'l ever atb-rremain- 
■e&. a tiiitliful adherent to the minister for 


is, -that tlie production of fcood 1 * 
without wil is, impossible:' that 1 teyite 
spring from necessity, and could not he, . 
done away without the sacrifieo of some*, 
superior good, efr the admission of greater 
disorder. In respect to moral evil, hip 
thirty is, that it is jiennitrod, in order to 
provide objects for the just infliction of 
physical ’ evils. In f77li, apjieared his- 
Vievv of the Internal Evidences of the 
Christian Religiop. The foundation of 
hw reasoning is, that the Christian reli¬ 
gion is a system of elides so superior to, 
and unlike any tlung which had previous¬ 
ly entered into the mind of man, that it 
until necessarily he divine. In 17eS, ap¬ 
jieared his Disquisitions on Various Sub¬ 
jects (8vo.), which are marked with his. 
mua! eharacteriMies of sprightly wit and 
shrewd observation, hut tire vague and ( 
declamatory. H<- died in 37S7. Hu works 
liav»‘ lveen collected into four volumes 
(3‘Jmo.j. with a life jtrefixed by C. N. Cole. 

Ji.puthai! * a natural son of (ritead, 
who, heidg (htveii fioin home 4> his ( 
brothers, lived in the land at Toh. Imr, 
when the Ammonites waged war against 
1'racl, was sent for to defend his country- ■ 
men. Jejihthah tried conciliatory meas¬ 
ures, hut, lP-ing unsuccessful in this, he 
put himself at the head of the Israelites, 
and defeated the enemy. Having rashly 
made a vow that, if he was victorious, lie 
would sacrifice to Hod, a* a burnt offering, , 
whatever should first come to meet him • 
from his house, he was met, on his return, 
h) hi 1 * daughtci, liis old) child, whom he 
sacrificed, m consequence, to the LortJ. 
(Judges xi. 5ft, 40.) Tin- mode in which 
the sacrifice vv'us performed, lias given rise 
to much controversy, some authors main- „ 
taifung tiiut Jephthah put her to death near 
the altar; others that he dev oted her to per¬ 
petual virginity in the temple; others, and 
most cotumentaiors, think that,he actually 
sacrificed her as a burnt offering, and, ■ 
though Moses prohibits, explicitly, such a 
sacrifice, that itma) have I*vn permitted, 
in the wild and Inn-barons time of Jephthah. 
Jephthah ruled six years ius a judge and, 
general. (Judges xi and xu.) 

Jerboa (dipus, (Jtnel.). These singular 
little animals are found in many parts of 
the old continent, but seldom in great 
plenty. The most common-sjvecies is tin* 
/>. sagitta. It is of a pale yellowish fawn- 
color on the upper puis, and white be- 
rieath; the length of the body is about 
eight inches, and of tlie tail ton. Tlie 
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.jeradw 'inhkl|it'4iy, >: fag*d, 'and ciai%‘ by hiweounsols till trnir flifclftinto iSgypb, 
i ®roiind t iu which they make their libr- , vvliere he died at an advanced age. lie ,, 
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jcosn. *Thos* aye af considerable ‘length, 
and Min obligtttl and winding'; ia about 
half a yard 1 ' the surfqpe of the 

i ground, they .terminate in large excava¬ 
tions or nestb fthey are usually provided 
\ with but ©n6 opening, though the animals 
are provident enough to make another 
passage, to within a short distance from 
.the surface, through which they rapfilly* 
,. penetrate in case of necessity. It is al- 

* most impossible to kill them, except by 
coming on them unawares. The Arabs, 
•however, take them alive, by stopping up 

, all the outlets of the different galleries be¬ 
longing to the colony,'with the exception 
of one, through which they force them 
,out They keep within their holes during 
the day, sleeping rolled up, with their 
bead between their thighs. At sunset 
they come out, and remain abroad till 
morning. They go on their hind logs 
only, the fore legs being'v'eiy short; their 
motion is, nevertheless, very rapid, being 
effected by leaps of six or, seven feet, 
which they re,|teat so swiftly, that it is 
nearly impossible to overtake them. Thej 
do not proceed in « straight line, hut 
spring first to one side, and then to the 
; other. In leaping, they carry their tails 
'stretched out, whilst, in standing or walk¬ 
ing, they cany them in the form of an S, 
the lower curve touching the ground. In 
their wild state, these animals are very 
thud of bulbous roots: hut, when confined, 
they will feed on raw' meat. They arc 
' tamed without much difficulty, hut they 
require to lie kept warm. The jerboa is 
‘ supposed to be. the cony of the liible. It 
was forbidden foo<l to die Israelites; it is, 
however, eaten by,the A ml is. 

Jeremiah, the second of' the great 
prophets of the Old Testament, of a noble 
’ Jewish ■family of the priestly ordejr, flour¬ 
ished duriug the darkest period of the 
kingdom 'or Judith, under the la»t foiif 
( kings, till the Babylonish qaptivity, and ev- 
' crewed the prophetic office for 40 years, 
with .unwearied patience and fidelity. 
But iu vtiiu did he exhaust admonitions, 
entreaties and warnings to move the jieo- 
ple to a sense of piety atidVcsignation; he 
' wtos rewarded by abuse, imprisonment 

• mid menaces of death. After tlie destrue- 
' tioti of .Jerusalem, when all the people 
:> were carried iufb captivity, he was hon- 
■i ored bv Nebuchadnezzar as the nobfest of 
«lbk 


began, under the reign of Jehoiakim, to 
dictate his. ihstmetions aud prophecies to 
Oiis amanuensis Bameb. ’ They evince tlie 
most ardent jwtriotisin and,unshaken twist 
in the God of his fathers, but, lit the same ' 
time, show how much the spirit of ttye ( 
prophet Was crushed by his own imsfor- ’ 
.tubes and tlie disaster? of his country. |t* - 
ia only in his predictions against foreign ■ 
states, that lus expression rises to aome . • 
degree of strength; lint elsewhere liis ‘ 
tone is as mild as his character, and 
mournful as the times in which he lived. 
He clearly foresaw the downthll of Judah, 
and lumented'iton die ruins of Jerusalem. 
His Lamentations, the fruit of this' grief- 
for the fate of hi& country, are elegies full 1 
of touching melancholy and pious resig¬ 
nation. winch, bv their beautiful, harmoni-i, 
ous structure, remind us of n better era of' 1 
Hebrew poetry. , 

Jericho; a considerable ’ town of an- 
eient Judea, on a plain north-east of Jem-, 
salcm.*on the west of Jordau, noted. espe-' ■ 
einlly in Solomon’s time, for its balsam- • 
gandens, and its thickets of jialm-tmes and 
roses, and carrying on a'flourishing trade 
in balsam and spices. It was the key of 
Palestine, and was there for*' invented by;.* 
the Israelites, who had passed the .Ionian 
under Joshua to conquer this country. On 
the seventh day. it wa«. taken in a mimeu- 
, Ions manner, and destroyed, hilt was rebuilt 
some time nfror. Its site is now occupied 
by the village of Italia. Tlie gardens and 
thicket^ have disappeared; the lialaim- 
tree clone is cultivated. There is a creep¬ 
ing plan;, with u singularly shnjwd and 
fragrant flower, wiiich we call the rose , 
of Jr rich* ( anasiniku ). It was prolmbly 

liroughf over to Europe in the times .of 
tlie crusades. 

Jr r. mack. (See Siberia.) < 

Jr.RMor.orr (not Ytnncdoff l, Alexei P<>- 
frowitch; Russian general of inftmtry, gov- 
ernor of 4 the provinces; of (»eorgia < and 
Caucasus, and general in chief of the .army 
of the Caucasus- In April, IBIS, Jermolnff, *, 
commanded the second corps of the Run -*' 
sian army, which, under Barclay do Tolly, 
marched from Poland into France. In' 

1 B]7, he was w nt, with 50,000scle«f troops, 
to occupy the frontiers on the side of Per-. 
sia. Having personally inspectorial! the ( 
military^osts, he was sent as amhassadof “ 
to the' Persian eourt at Teheran, where 


s.Imb notion, aqd jiennitted to choose his tlje Russian cabinet pished to counteract' 
(Vcp/vn place of residence. The old prophet the 'uiflueuce of tlie English. For this 
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d by. the ruins of die holy city, and 
LOMtttiuued to direct the remaining' Jews 


r< osoiw the suite bf Jermulofl' was very 
solendid.' He had with him the flower of 
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the Russian, nobility, and, besides, some 
French officers, whom Napoleon hud sent 
with (ianlaunc, on a similar mission to 
Prr«ia in J807. Jermoloff also received 
the reports made by Curdnnnc, and tfie' 
maps ilmwn by the French officers. A 
very advantageous treaty of commerce 
ami amity was soon concluded between 
Russia and Persia, by which the peace 
of Tiflis, Sept. Id, 1HH, was confirmed. 
Russia was intrusted by the same compact, 
in some degree, with the guarantee of the 
Persian succession, and Persia was placed 
almost m the same relation to Russia as 
Poland luul been in the tune of Catharine 
II. .lermoloff'then returned tolas former 
station, and exerted himself much for the 
improvement of enninieieo in those part-. 
In iHp.t, he sent eaptam .Milrawjetf to the 
•■oust of the Caspian sea, to invite the 
Turkmans living there to tbrm aimeahle 
eontiexions with Russia. I udci linn, the 
army of the Caucasus was increased to 
HlO.ilOO men. In 1r - 27, lie snliducd the 
Tthelcheiu/es moiin^ameei*., addicted to 
lohhery. In lie tcpnlscd the Per¬ 

sians, who, mull i AIiIbis Mn/a, had broken 
the peaee of (ihuhstan. In \piil, 1 SUT« 
genera) Punkewiteh succeeded jiun in the 
chiel’ command against the IVimuiis. 

,h r.ioii. Si., one of the mi.-l learned 
*.mu piohtic authors ol’ the early I .atm 
ehureli, was Item about JC5I, in Dalmatia, 
of wealthy parents, edueated with care 
m literary studies, and made Jimuhnr with 
the Roman arid Cheek elas^u s under the 
giainniiirian Donatus at Rome. Hut he 
did not »“scape iineoimumnated hy ih»“ 
liceiitiousness of the capital ; and lie 
himself confesses (he excesses of his 
youth. lie soon, however, became in-* 
dined to the Christian limb. The eata- 
rombs and tombs of the maitvrs litst 
excited Ins devotion. Ills navels on the 
Rhine and in Caul, made him aerjuamted 
with several Christum preachers, and be¬ 
fore lus 40th yeni lie was bupu/ed in 
Rome, \ffer u long residence tit Aqm- 
leia, lie went, m H7.‘k to Antiocb, in Syna, 
wliere lus inclination to an ascetic hli> bo- 
cumc more decided. In H74, In* retired to 
the deserts -it Chains, and there passed 
four years as a hermit, in the sevetest 
mortifications and laborious studies, lie 
left hia solitude again to be ordained pres¬ 
byter at Antioeb. lie did not, liowevei, 
eonfine luniseff to the disdiaige of tlie 
duties of this office, hut soon after went 
to Constantinople, to enjoy the instruo- 
ttou ofCregorv of Nn/ieir/en. In Koine, 
whither In* accompanied his friend tin* 
bislio|i Danuisiis, he made his appeal since 
von. vn. 17 


as a teacher. His exposition of tho'HoJy 
Scriptures fiiuiid favor with the Roman 
Indies; and,although no one reprehended 
more than lie the manners of the fashion¬ 
able world, several matrons of distinction, 
with their daughters, complied with lus. 
exhortations, and became nuns. SL Mar* 
relist, and St. Paula me celebrated lor 
the learned and ingenious theological 
epistles he wrote them,-and for their rare 
n^nastic piety. Paula areoni|Kinied him 
to Palestine, in .‘Wi, where he founded a 
com cut at Bethlehem, with Iter funds, 
and m her society: in this lie remained 
till Ins death, m 4‘JO. His writings sliow 
his active participation in the, controver¬ 
sies eoneerning the doctrines of Origen, 
Meletiis and Pelagius; lie always defend¬ 
ed, with /enl and ability, the orthodox 
doctrines of the ehureh, though his own 
vvthings are not free from vestiges of the 
views mid opinions of these different par 
ties. lbs pi off. und knowledge of the 
Bihle, which lie read in the original lan- 
gimires, frequently led him to results oil 
which he subsequently had controversies 
with the chinch; and lus method of in- 
teipretmg tb 1 Scriptures borders closely 
on the allegorical interpretations of Ori¬ 
gen. whom he resorted, studied and 
attacked. Hi* biblical labor*, are highly 
valuable; Ins Latin version of the Old 
Testament, from the oiiginul language, is 
•the foundation of the V IllgUte, mid Ills 
commentary gave a m w impulse to tl 
study of the Holy Scriptures. In the 
controversy with .lovmimiand \ igilanlius, 
the opponents of the ascetic bigotry. Ins 
immoderate zeal for the monastic hti*,* 
which contributed much tovvaids the pro- 
inotion of this new institution, led him to 
expnssioti'which manifest ipore strength 
ipul tire of feeling than maturity of judg¬ 
ment. On the whole, with a glowing 
imagination, which made lus style lively 
and attractive, and with an extensive 
knowledge of languages, he possessed a 
less philosophical genius than his more 
celebrated contemporary Augustine. 

Ji-.uo.vir or Pnvi.tn; of the family of 
Fmiltiscli, edueated at the universities of 
Prague, Paris, (’ulogin-and Heidelberg; m 
faith and suffbiings, the comjiauion of tlje 
famous John Jilt's, whom ho excelled in 
learning and eloquence, and to whom, iu 
the I mid attempt at retbrniiUion of tire 15th 
country, lie was interior only in modera¬ 
tion and prudence. His reputation fin 
learning xvis so great, that he w’os em¬ 
ployed by Lmbslaus 11 of Poiaud to or¬ 
ganize the university of Cracow; and Sig>- 
lsmutid of Hungary caused Jerome to 
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preach before him in Buda. The doc¬ 
trines of Wicklitf, which lie introduced 
iiito hi.* preaching, snhjervd him to u 
short imprisonment by the uim ersity uf 
Vienna; Init he writs released by the people 
t*f Prague. II* now tooly a zealous part, 
M Prague, in tlic contest of hi* friend 
I Cuss against the abuses of the hierarchy 
and the dissoluteness of the clergy, and 
not unfrequeiitlv proceeded 1 to violence. 
He attacked the worship of relies wjjth 
ardor, trampled them under loot, and 
caused the monks, w ho opposed him, to 
Jve arrested, and even liatl one thrown 
into the Moldau. lie publicly burned, m 
1411, the bull of the erusadc against En- 
dislaus of Naples, mid the jvipal indul¬ 
gences. When llu*- was imprisoned m 
t'onstanee, lie enuitl not remain maetne, 
and hastened to lu< defence. lint a pub¬ 
lic letter, in which lie requeued a sali» 
conduet from the eoi'tinl of 1 heilmgon. 
was not satisfactorily answered, and, on 
ins attempting to return to Prague. die 
duke of Sulzbaell caused him to be ane~t- 
ed ui Hirsciiau mid carried in chains to! 'on- 
stance. He hen 1 receded, in puson, m- 
fomiation of the terrible fate ot In* liiend, 
and, after sncral hearing*. m wlneli no 
one \Vas abk: to oppose iiini. <m impiMiii- 
’rient of half a yeai bad so worn him 
down,that he- finally yielded *o Molenee, 
and, on the 11th Sept., 1 Ho. consented to 
recant the heresies with which he an<J 
Huss were charged. Jim this apusiasy 
did uot deliver him, ami, after languishing 
a year, without Ik-hiit able to mm or read, 
m the darkness of the dungeon, he dis¬ 
played Ins Jbrmej courage, on an audience 
on the 2t*fh May, 1 Jlii. lie solemnly h - 
tracted liis recantation, avowed that none 
of his sins tormented him more than ins 
•qiostasy, and vindicated the principles ot' 
Huss and Wieklilf, with a holdne-s, eucK 
gy and eloquence, that extoited the admi¬ 
ration of In* ad\V»rsaries, hut, neverthel,-s, 
precipitated his destruction. Muv b<), he 
was burned at the coimiiand of the 1 - 01111 - 
cil. Ho proceeded to the pile, consoled 
by singing the apostles’ ereed and spiritual 
hymns, and gave up bis spmt in prayer. 
His ashes vvere throw n into the Rhine, in 
order to annihilate his memory ; hut pos¬ 
terity has done him justice, and reveies 
him as the martyr of truth, who, unwea¬ 
ried in hie, and nohk: in death, has m - 
qmred an immortal renown lor his share 
in the reformation. His views and doc¬ 
trines coincided closely with those of 
Huss. (See Hmx.) 

Jerome Bonaparte (since prince 
of Montfert), youngest brother of Napo- 


■ Icon, formerly king of Westphalia, was 
hum at Ajaccio, Dec. 15. 1784. Having 
gone to France with the rest of 1 lie tiuuily 
111 J7!f.‘{, he was placed at the college of 
Jtiilly. Immediately idler the revolution 
of the 1 Hih Brumal re (Nov. S>, 175KM, hi: 
entered the naval service, and, in J80J, 
w-fts lieutenant in the expedition against 
fh. Domingo, commanded by his hrotliei- 
in-lavv, general l.eelere. lie soon reiuru- 
ed to Franee to carry despatches to the 
government, and not longaftei sailed again 
for Martinique, in the frigate E’Ejierv iei, 
of which Napoleon had given him the 
command. In the next yeai, the war be¬ 
tween England and France being icnevv- 
ed. Jerome mused si-veral months be¬ 
tween rit. 1’ieire and Tobago; but lie 
dually was obliged to leave t lie station, and 
went lo New York. While uitlie F. States, 
he- mamed. Dee. 27, let Id, miss Elizabeth 
Fatlrisoii, eldest daughter of a rich mei- 
ehant of Baltimore^ When Najioleon a— 
Mimed the imjienal diadem, this eonin vion 
was made to yield to views of'late policy, 
and Jerome's marriage was declared in¬ 
valid. after the birth of a son. still living 
jn tlic E, State'. Jerome reunited to 
France in May, having 1 si aped the 

English, who vveie watching for lorn oft 
New York. Napoleon sent line 1" \1- 
gn-rs in nliiaiirlhc deliveiy of the I .Viait 
then-field 111 slavery. 'flii' mi"ion vva> 
Mieeessfully accomplish) d. and 25(t pei- 
MUIsvvi'rt IV'tored to llhe’iy . Thi empciw 
now eieated Ills inntlc r eajitam. and gave 
him the command of a 7 I, and soon after 
of a sijuadieu of eigiit ships of the line, 
which sailed for Martinique, m INK,. In 
the same veai. on his letmn to Franee, Jie 
was creiiicd ii , ai-admiial. In 1807, lie was 
traii'f-ried fimn tin* ~ea seivice, and ie- 
ee ved die eominand of a coips of Rava- 
riiins and Wnitembi igi ms, w lneh attack¬ 
ed the l , ri)s-i,ni' and occupied Silesia. 
In this eampaign. lie became general of 
division. \fiei llie |ieaee of Tilsit, ill 
J807, Jerome mamed ( Vugii't 12) Fred- 
iTica ('aihanne. piim-c.-s of Whrtcmherg; 
and 011 the 18tb of the same month, the 
kingdom of Westphalia having been form¬ 
ed hv Napoleon, the crown tvas bestowed 
011 Inin. All lie- coiiiiiieutal povvei-s ac¬ 
knowledged linn. Casselwas his capital, 
and that city was miHiemhclIis-hcdJivliiin. 
In the article U’vttplmtut will he found a 
helorjeul sketeli of'tills kingdom ; vve will 
only say at present, that the intentions of 
the king wen* good, hi* dependence on 
Najioleon Much as to render him rather a 
French viceroy than a sovereign, and Ins 
prodigality enonnufls, which will he loss 
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severely criticised if wo remember thnt lie return from Elba in 1815, embarked se- 
w,as but 24 years old when be ascended erctly, frnrn fear of thn Austrians, in a 
the throne. Jerome had not pussctl vessel which his brother-in-law Murat 
ihrough the diflernut stages of the rcvolu- had sent hiru. He arrived in April in 
tion, nor Imvoiuo sobered by experience, Paris, with cardinal Fesch? his uncle, will 
but was dazzled bv this mjmlily of his ole- was .present at the celebration of the 
vatiou. His civil* list was fixed, and lie ('hnmp-de-Mai , June 1. The following 
leceived a million of francs as a French day, he was made a peer, and then depart- 
priuee; and though Westphalia sullcred ed with Napoleon for the uriny. H<* 
severely, as did all other parts of Germany, fought nt Ligny and Waterloo,, and dis- 
ut consequence of protracted wars, many piqued much courage, exclaiming, “ We, 
improvements wore introduced into the ought to die here,” or “ W’e can die no 

i government, particularly the equal distri- where 1 sitter than here.” He Was wound- 
hutioti of the taxes, and a uniform admin- ed in this lmttle ; and we may add here, 
istration of justice. An anecdote is told that Najmleon once said of him he wotdd 
of Jerome, which, if true, illustrates his lieeome a great general. Ho returned to 
views." Soon alter his arrival in Cus-»el, Paris with his brother. After Napoleon’s 
deputations of the different classes were second abdication, ho travelled about fot* 
presented to him: that of the peasants some time in Switzerland, lived in Wur- 
wa- presented as the third estate, upon ternherg. and finally took up Ids residence 
which he quickly replied, ** There are no ( \itgu.st, IHlIi) in Austria, where lus wife 
estates in the kingdom; I know only citi- followed him. He now owns the lorrf- 
zetis.” lbs prodigality was not unnoticed ships of Wald near St. I’dlten, Kruinburg 
by Napoleon, and in other respects the in Tipper Austria, and Schbnau near Vi- 
empernr was dissatisfied with him, as.be enna. Since December, 1819, he has 
showed when Jerome appealed to offer generally lived with his wife in Trieste, 
his congratulations on the lurth of the ‘At present tliev live in Schbnau. iu great 
king of Home CWarch 10, 1811). In the retirement. is much beloved by lus 
campaign against Russia, in J812, Jerome tenants, whom he treats with kindness, 
commanded a division of Germans, at His finances having become emliairawed, 
the head of wInch he distinguished him- lus wife applied to her relation,theem- 
self in the bai:l, s id'Ostrowa and of Moln- p< lor i f Russia, who, in February, 1822, 
low ; but, by In - neglect, Itagiuhon lia\mg granted her the sum of 130,000 florins, 
effected u junction with Barclay ife 'folly and a pension of 25,000 pajier rubles. 
(August <5, 1812), la* was severely repn- Hie soon after gained a suit in the French 
manded liv Napoleon (who was tints pre- conns, by which she recovered a sum of 
vented from accomplishing mi important 400,(100 francs. The prince has a son, Jc- 
inaiHPUvrc), and was sent hack to Cassel. runic, horn at Trieste, August 24,1814, and 
In the ensuing year, tin* French were a daughter, born at Trieste in June, 1820. 
obliged to evacuate Germany,and Jerome Jfksky, New. (See A fir Jirsey.) 
retired to France with the queen, whose _ Jr.ustT, Isle ok; a thriving ami very 
affections kept pace with the misfortunes populous island in the English channel, 
of her husband. Jerome, on leaving his tin* largest and most southerly of that 
kingdom, declared to a deputation of nt; gronponthe coast of France, which forma 
izeus at Murinirg, that lie did not legret an appendage to the English crown. Its 
the kingdom of Westphalia; that to he a figure is nearly an oblong square, streteh- 
Frcnch prince was his whole pride. To- ing, in an easterly direction, 12 miles, 
warils the end of 1814, Jerome and his with a breadth no where greater than 7, 
will* were obliged to leave France. The and at a medium 5 miles. It contains 
ex-queen, when setting out for tin* king- about 40,000 acres, 12 parishes, 2 towns— 
dom of her father, was arrested near Paris, St. Ilelicr, the capital, and 8t. Aubin—and 
on the route to Fontainebleau, by a band several villages anil fortresses. Its coast 
of armed men under the command of the is surrounded l^y a natural barrier of rocks, 
marquis Maulrviiil, who had been her which nearly encircle the whole island, 
own equerry at ('asset. This man, who The climate is exceedingly mild, the 8o ;l 

• bail I nil'll formerly* a ('liouiui, rolilwd her fertile, and the situation well adapted to 
of her jewels, which, however, she recov- commerce. The inhabitants speak the 
ered by a legal process. Jerome, who French language, though it is now on the 
had gone to Blois to join the empress Mu- decline. They muke tlieir own laws; are 
lie Louise, went, after Najaileou's ulKiica- exempt from naval and military service, 
•tion, with his wile to Switzerland, lived in and from the dominion of the Engtisl^ 

• (iratz and Trieste, and, on Najioleon’s church; have the benefit of a free port* 
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and trade with the enemies of England, 
even in time, of war; above all, they are 
free from the taxes with which the mother 
country is lnadei|. They arc almost whol¬ 
ly occupied in agriculture and commerce. 
The liuid is wufliHicntiy adapted lor all tint 
common crop,-, and also for the pasture 
of cattle, which is practised to some ex¬ 
tent; hut the singular mildness of the cli¬ 
mate has decided tin* inhabitants to apply 
chiefly to the produce of the orchard, affd 
to trust, in u great measure, to their trade 
for a supply of giam.at least throne third 
of their consumption. Tint fruits, there¬ 
fore, are of the highest flavor; and great 
quantities of cider, the common hex ei age, 
are ninth* annually. Various fortresses 
have been erected, m/. Fh/uherh castle, 
mount Orgueil, fort Henry, I,a Itneco, and 
several others. The coast is also defend¬ 
ed by a chain of inartcllo towers, and In 
numerous redoulns and batteries. The 
gox-emmeut consists of a court of judica¬ 
ture. and an ecclesiastical Imdx acting 
wqmrately, and, at the same time, uniting 
with 12 constahh's and a military gov¬ 
ernor, to firm the assembly of the states, 
the legislative Imdy of the lslaml, xxitliojit 
whose approliatmu no laxv made in Fug- 
land is binding. The goxernur is appoint¬ 
ed by the croxxn. convokes the assembly, 
and has a negative voice, wlui Ji, however, 
is meiely uominul. except \v here the in¬ 
terest of the crown is concerned. The 
court of judicature consists of a huihtf 
and a president, chosen hy the crown, I‘2 
jurats, claiscn by the householders, and 
various oflicers; the clerical court, of a 
ilean and 11 rectors. Remains of antiqui¬ 
ties. principally druidical, aie found m 
different |iarts of the island. The archi¬ 
tecture of all the, elmrehcs is tlie pointed 
or (lOthie. Vurious attempts have been 
made by the fYcnrli to possess tliemselve- 
of the isL'uid. but without success; the 
most remarkable was in ]7r*l. Population, 
2P/*00 : 75 miles from Wey month, the 
nearest - shore of Fnglatid; tuid from Car¬ 
teret and Roil, the nearest of the French 
ports, 17. Foil, of St. Anhui, 2° 11 \V. ; 
lat. 1!C l.T N. 

J kkchai.em (lleh. Salem. ; hence the 
Creek Hirrwtolywa, the furred Solynuu 
and the Turkish Soli man), This celebrat¬ 
ed city of Palestine is subject to the pacha ' 
of Raniiisrus. Its environs arc barren 
and mountainous. The city lies on the 
western declivity of a hill • of basalt, sur¬ 
rounded with rocks and deep valleys, 

C itli a much colder climate than one 
ould expect from in geographical situa- 
Uon. It is now only about two miles in 


circuit. The town is built irregularly, has 
. pretty high walls, and six gates, which still 
hear Hebrew names. The houses are of 
wand-stone, three stones high, and without 
windows in the lower story. 'Phis lile- 
less uniformity is only div ersilied, la re ami 
there, l»y the spires of the mosques, the 
towers of the churches, and a few cy¬ 
presses. Of 525,000 inhabitants, 111,000ate 
Mohammedans, and 4000 Jews. Chris¬ 
tians and Jvxvs wear a blue mi him to dis¬ 
tinguish them. The women, in their close 
veils and xvhifc dress,, look like walking 
eoipses. The streets arc unpaved. and 
filled either with clouds of dust or with 
imre. Nothing is to lie seen hut veiled 
figures in white, insolent Turks, and stu¬ 
pid or melancholy Christians. That Je¬ 
rusalem is no place for the cultivation of 
the aits or sciences one may easily conjec¬ 
ture, from the despotism of the Turks, ami 
the glooinv siipcistition of the Christian.-. 
W cavers and slipper-makers aic the only 
artisans. \ multitude of reins, vvlncii 
arc, probably, not all niaimfictuicd in the 
city, hut arc scut in aNo fmm tin* neigh¬ 
borhood. arc sold to the cn unions pil¬ 
grims. Nevertheless, tins eitv fomc. a 
central point of trade to the Arabians m 
Syiin, Arabia and Fgypt. The people 
export oil. and import nee by the way of. 
Acre. T’li«* mvi's.-arics „f ; , H . Itl |,in¬ 
fusion, and quite cheap, tin g.ime excel¬ 
lent. and the vvimveiv good. 'I’hc pil- 
gruns arc always a din t source of support 
to the inlialatants : at Fastci, tin \ often 
amount to 5000 Rut ievv of them arc 
Fmopeaiis. Jerusalem lias a governor, a 
cadi or stifiemc judge, a commander of 
the citadel, and a nmlii to preside oxer 
religious matters. 'There are still many 
places and buildings in the city designated 
by ancient sacred names. The citadel, 
which is pretended to have been David's 
castle, is a (lOtluc building ihiougbout. 
It i'also i ailed the Pistiii tower, probably 
because it was built by the Pisans during 
the crusades. All the pilgrims go to the 
Franciscan monastery of the Holy Savior, 
where they are maintained a month gra¬ 
tuitously. Resides this, there arc01 CIiiis- 
tiau convents in Jerusalem, of which the 
Armenian is the largest. They aie sup¬ 
ported by benevolent contribution,-, prin¬ 
cipally from Europe. The church of dm 
Holy Sepulchre has liecn for 1500 years 
the most sacred place in Jerusalem. It is 
comjKised of several churches united, and . 
is t»uid to In* erected on (lolgotlia. Hero 
is shown, in a large siihtciraucntis apart¬ 
ment richly ornamented, the pretended 
grave of the. Savior, with a suieophugus 
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of white marble. The empress Helena is 
reported to have founded this rlrttreh in 
the 4th country, Her she had found the 
true cross. Tin* Jews live in great wretch¬ 
edness, and are confined to a small part 
of the city. The temple of the Moham¬ 
medans, which is regarded as one of their 
greatest sanctuaries, is magnificent. No 
,.lew or Christian is permitted to enter the. 
inner sanctuary. 'Phis temple consists of 
two large buildings, of which the one, HI 
Aksa, is adorned with a splendid dona' 
and beautiful gilding. The other ediliee is 
octangular, and is called HI Sahara. Here 
the Mohammedans show the footstep*, of 
their prophet surrounded with ’a golden 
grate; and a Koran, which is four feet 
long, and two and a half broad. On the 
mount of Olives is to be seen a Christian 
church, iu which is shown a foot-prim of 
the Savior, which he left oil the place, 
when lie ascended to heaven. Itrsides 
many old Jewish monuments, there aie a. 
meat many Greek and Homan, several 
<'Iinstilln. and, t specially. Online monu¬ 
ments. which originated in tic* times of 
the crusades.— \ contemporary of Abra¬ 
ham. Melchisedec, i-s called Ai/ig of Sain,i. 
‘.2000 vrai' liefiire ('lirist: this Salem is 
supposed to be the .leiustilrm of, alter 
,tim»;s. 'fins town then came into the 
possession of the Jebusiies, and when the 
Israelites conquered the land of promise 
■ B. C. IfiOOj, it was assigned, in the division 
of the country, to the tribe of Benjamin. 
'Pile Join (site*, however, appear attci- 
vvards to have recovered possession of the 
place ; fi»r David eonipiered the city, call¬ 
ed it after Ins name, and built the eastle 
of Zion. His son Solomon greatly em¬ 
bellished the ehy, and caused the temple 
to he built by the skilful artists of Tyie. 
Under Iiim successors, Jerusalem was the 
capital of the kingdom of Judah. Hive 
times it was taken and plundered : first 
under Hcliohoam by the Hgy ptiuns, then 
under Jorum by the Araliiims, under 
Joiisli by the Syrians, under Ama/iah by 
the Israelite-, and under Josiali by tic* 
Egyptians again (B. C. (ill). Herodotus 
also mentions the last conquest of it, call¬ 
ing the city AVa/i//«.v, which resembles 
htiiushah, tiie Holy, and the Mohamme¬ 
dans still call the city VJ Koiis. At last, 
the Chaldean king, Nebuchadnezzar. lim¬ 
ing the reigti of Zcdekinli, conquered the 
kingdom, ra/ed tin* city to the ground 
(B.(i.r>K(>), and carried the Jews to Raby- 
ion. Seventy years after, Cyrus gave, 
them permission to return and rehnilil the 
city and temple Thin was done under 
the direct inn of tlieir high-priests, Ezra 
17* 


107, 

and Nchcmiah,whose successors governed * 
them a long tune. The story of Alexan¬ 
der's making a pacific visit to Jerusalem, 
after his conquest of Tyre, is nothing but 
'a Jewish invention, as Josephus is tin- 
only author who mentions it. Alexan¬ 
der's successor, Ptolemy, the son ofLagus, 
captured Jerusalem, and carried a great 
number of the better sort of Jews to 
Alexandria. It then remained, for a long 
tinfc after it was taken by Antiochus the 
Great, under the jurisdiction of the Syrian 
kings. Under the Maccabees, the Jews 
were again free for n considerable tune, 
and chose their own rulers. One of the 
last of these, Aristobulus, invited Pompey 
the Groat into the country, and thus Jem- 
•<110111 came under the Roman dominion 
(B. C. (ill. But, as it continued to have 
it-, own knurs, at least m name, and nl&o 
lugh-priestb, together vvitli the Roman gov - 
einors, this occasioned constant troubles, 
which were finally ended by the destruc¬ 
tion of the city and extermination of the 
inhabitant^, by Vespasian and Titus, after 
a bloody siege (A. D. 70'}. Somebnild- 
ings. hovvev.-r, were left among the rmr.s. 
The Jew- ag.u ) collected together, built 
on the place, and again against 

the Romans. Provoked by tins obstina¬ 
cy, the enqieror Adrian, at last, in the 
year IIS, ordered all that 'Pitas had spar¬ 
ed to l»e destroyed. He commanded a 
new city to he built in its place, called 
.Klin (\ipilolina, in which no Jew was » 
permitted to dwell. Constantine the 
Great, and his mother Helena, from pious 
motive-., ordered all the heathen monu¬ 
ments to he destroyed, and erected many 
new (Christian edifices. Julian conceived 
the idea of rebuilding the old temple of 
the Jews, hut is said to have been binder- , 
ed from executing his plan by the eruption 
of subterranean fire. The city remained 
under the government of the Eastern em¬ 
perors till t'hosroes, king of Persia, eon-, 
queredit m the yeqr(>14. It was recover¬ 
ed, however, by the emperorHeiaelius, in 
the peace of (it2H. Tins prince prohibited 
the Jews from dwelling there, and so alien¬ 
ated the patriarch of Jenisaleiii,Sophroniiis, 
by sectarian differences, that flic Saracen 
caliph Omar found little difficulty in mak¬ 
ing himself master of the city (A. D. < v57l. 
From the Saracens it passed into the hands 
of the Turks. In the first crusade, Godfrey 
of Bouillon took Jerusalem. It was erected 
into a Christian kingdom, to which the 
Turks put an end in J1S7. Clarke, Cha¬ 
teaubriand, &e, describe its jiresent state. 

Jkrus vi,km, Jolin Frederic William^ 
was lx»rn Noveml»er 9f2, 1701), at Osiia- 
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burg, where,his father was a clcVgy man, 
■andoarly displayed groat talent. As«>arU as 
1724, lie entered the University of Le'ipsic, 
' where lie stuped theology.* He then 
studied at Leyden, yve-ui with two young 
noblemen to \w university of Gottingen, 
visited Londoh, and was, in 1712. upturn¬ 
ed, by the IbiRf of Brunswick, court 
preaclier and tutor of the heieditary 
prince. The Collegium Carolinian, afler- 
wards so famous, \vu- established on* a 
plan suggested l»\ lum. In 1752, he was 
made abliot of tljeeoment of Nulilngs- 
hatisen, near Brunswick. The chancel¬ 
lorship of the university of Gottingen yvas 
offers! to him, bur he yyould not lea\e 
Brunswick, yvlicre lus honey olciu activity 
found full e\ercis,\ In his old age. his 
Son destroy iil himself m cotiseijnenee of 
an unfortunate passion for a monied lady. 
This guye rise to Gotbe's Sorrows of the 
young Werthor. The father died in 1781k 
esteemed by till Germany as u theologian, 
and for the purity and henetieenee of lus 
eharaeter. His sermons ^Brmisyviek, 17HS 
— 17H!\ 2 veils.) are still read, as are also 
his Contemplations on the ino-t Impor¬ 
tant Truths of Religion fl7S.> toid 17!2 
vols.) lie wrote many oth< r yyoiks, and 
is considered one of the iii-'t men of his 
time n* G'Tinaiiy. 

Jrso, or Ji nso. or } i Dsn. or Jt sso. or 
Mvtsm\ i; a laige island in the North 
I’arifie ore-m, gme-iiie d by a pnnee tribu- 
tary to the emperor of Japan. 'I'he in¬ 
habitants are more rude and say age than 
the Japanese. They liye eJnetiy on ti-Ii 
and game. Lon. Ilff l(f to 117'’ 10' K.; 
lat. 42' to 17 S. Si|ii;.re miles. .V1JMK1. 
Chief fmvn. Mat smut. 

JEbsi.: a man of Bethlehem. \yho Ihe-d 
by-raising entile; the father of eight son-, 
of whom Day id'was mu. When Saul 
persecuted the latter, Jes-e lied into tins 
land of the Moabites, yyle-te he seems to 
haye died, ns no mention is made of lain 
after Day id’s accession to the thione. 

' Jester, or Court Foot.. In the middle 
ages, every court, secular or cedi siastic.il, 
had its fool, its a necessary appendage: and 
jhere are some instances of court jc-ters 
in tie* Ithb century. Douce, in his Illus¬ 
trations of Shakspcarc, ha.* a dissertation 
on the fools and clowns. He states that 
Mtickle John was the last jairso.i yyho 
regularly held the office of court jester in 
England, his predecessor, Arc hy Yrm- 
strong, having be'cii sentenced to iiayc* Ins 
*eoat pulled over lus hefiel, and to he dis- 
^russi'd the king’s service, lor « sarcasm cm 
Byuid {lf>I7j. Since the time of the 
^THHinonw ealih, the post of king’s fool 


1ms burn discontinue'll, though some .pri-, 
vHte persons lmd fools late in tliu last cen¬ 
tury. Swift wrote an epitaph on Dicky 
IVnrce, the earl of Suffolk's fool (1728). 
Mr. Douce state's that the costume of the 
domestic fool, in the time of Shukspenre, 
yyas of tyyo sorts. The one' yvas a motley 
or party-e-oleuvd coat, attac hed to the ImhIj 1 
by a girdle', uiul often haying {tells on the * 
skirts and elhcms. The brceclies and 
hose y\i're ip one, and sometime"* the legs 
yvere* of different cetlois. \ lineal, resem¬ 
bling a monk’s eowl. eoyered tlie bead 
eompletelv, ami the* breast and shoulders 
partly. It sometimes lioiv a-sV ears, r 
some-times the 1 neck and head of a cock* 
and seime'tuues only the- eomlt of that bird , 
(whence' ronomb, as a tenn of contempt). 
Tin- hawhli- ( mtirullt) yvirs a shoit stu'k, 
tcimiuated with a tool's head.oi with that 
of a doll or puppe t. To tin- \y.-is fre- 
epie-ntly ap)M‘iule‘d a blown liladder, some- 
tiUii's tilled y\ith srtnel en peas, and em- - 
jiloyi'd ns a weapon of sportive otlence; 
-omi'tinii's n skin nr hlaildei only, and 
sometimes a cluh instead of tin bauble, 
and, oi’casionally, both togetln-r. The 
other dress, winch seem- to haye been 
most common m tin- time of Shakspe.oe, 
yyas a long petticoat, of y.-irioii' colors, 
fiingc-d with yellow. Tlc-te we m-. lr>w-• 
eyei, many yarialnnis tiom this do-- . 

Im-IIs -upplied (he pliu.1 the cock's 

e'omh ; the lie-ael yva' -Ii:*%« n like a monk's 
e-rowu : fox tails or '<|iiiiii-I tails yyi-re 
tiisieiii-d on the el- >tlie-», \ e. (St f w!.i, 
Feast of. | 

Jfsi j'ts.oi '*oeir n nf.lt si siareligiems 
orelcr. wle.-h ii.-c in Jiitlu'-nre and power 
far ahoye all theollu-roidi t-, though sti tel¬ 
ly I'lolnhiting its meuilH-i.s to accept any 
oftie-e in the- e-lmri-h, and which, m the ail 
of ruling, «-\e-e|led the; govcrnim-nts of the 
woiId no Ie-ss than its ei-l’lesiaslie-al n\nl.«. 
No other religious oreler atliirds a parallel 
to this : Ihi, while those oho give tlicin- 
sehe-s only to devotion luiel te-ligioits eon- 
icniplation, present fi-yy distinguishing 
traits, and, for the* uio-H part, ildlkr from 
one another only m tbe-ir names, m the 
liisleon and color of ihe-irelress, the greati r 
or li -s strietiii'.ssol'tlicir ruli-ss, the minihei 
of their penances anil devotional exercises; 
and yylnle those of the more ai'fiy.e* e-lass, 
who operate ahronil hy tln-ir inllm-iice at • 
eouits and in families, and hy engaging 
in otliei's of instruct ion, pastoral evir*-. *»t 
elinrily, an- almost uuiyersally hut monks, 
the* soe-ioty of Jesus early raised itself to a 
elcgri'i' of liistone-al imporiance- uuparal- 
li'k-el in its kind. But a small part of tlo.s 
givatne'HS is to Ik* ascriheel to their tbmiilei, 
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Ignatius Loyola (q. v.), who owes his fame 
more to the shrewd .policy and energy 
of his successors tlum to the merit ol* tin* 
original scheme of the order. At the tmi- 
Vyrsity of Pnris, Loyola entered into nil 
agreement with some of his fellow students 
to undertake the com ersion of unbelievers, 
and a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Pierre Ic 
1‘Yvre (a rtaioyurd), Francis Xavier (ti na¬ 
tive of Nayarre), James I .nine/ and Niehp- 
las Rohadillii (two Spaniards of ardent and 
powerful minds), and Rodrigue/, a Portu¬ 
guese, nobleman, were ilie first compan¬ 
ions of Loyola. A vvni with the Turks 
prevented their journey to Jerusalem. 
They therefore went to different universi¬ 
ties in fp|HT Italy, to gam new associates; 
Loyola himself went with Le Fevre and 
Lame/, to Home, where lie aeeompffshed, 
in IS**, Ins plan of founding a new and 
peculiarly organized older. !!»• called it 
the HurtrUj of Jisus. m eoiisei|UPtiee of a 
vision, and hound die mcmliers, in addi¬ 
tion to the usual v < ivv s of poverty, chastity, 
and implicit obedience to then superiors, 
Jo a fourth, viz. to go, unhesitatingly, and 
without recompense, whithersoever the 
fiope should send them, a« missionaries 
for the conversion ot infidels and heretics, 
or tor the seiviee of the church in any 
otljcr way, and to devote all their powers 
and mean' to the accomplishment of the 
wntk. The nov ices, In-shIcs spiritual ex¬ 
ercises, were to lie proved by pcilotming 
the most menial oiliees fin die sjek. Xa- 
vier having given the example by slicking 
the loathsome sores of the sick in the hos¬ 
pitals. A special bull of Paul III, in Id 10, 
established this society, whose object ap¬ 
peared so favorable to the interest' of the 
papal fiower; and in the follow mg yeal, 
the members, assembled in liome, chose 
their founder lor their lii't general. He 
showed himself, however, unequal to die 
management of great affuts. \s general, 
lie was ever pursuing secoudttry objects, 
while his learned and more sagacious 
friends, esjieeiully Liine/, who was his 
constant companion, contrived to improve 
and carry out Ins rude plans for the ad¬ 
vancement of the society. The popes 
Paul 111 and Julius III, seeing wli.it a 
support they would have in the Jesuits 
against die reformation, which was rapidly 
gainulg ground, granted to them priv ileges 
such as no body of men, in church or 
Male, had ever’before obtained. They 
were permitted not only to enjoy all the 
rights of the mendicant and secular orders, 
and to la.' exempt from all episcopal and 
civil jurisdiction and taxes, so that they 
acknowledged no authority hut that of the 
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pope and the superiors of their 6rder, and' 
wore permitted to exercise every priestly 
function, parochial rights notwithstanding, 
among nil classes of men, eyen during an > 
interdict,—hut, also (whatfis not even Mr- ' 
nutted to the archbishops ^nconrihionany), 
they could alisolve from alt sins and oq- - 
closiastical jienallies, change tlip objects 
of the vows of the laity, acquire churches 
and estates without further papal sanction, 
ear-et houses fiir the order, and might, ac¬ 
cording to eireumstanees, dispense them¬ 
selves from the olisenaiiee of canonical 
hours of tiists and jirohihitions of meat-, 
and even from the us(* of the breviary. 
Resides this their general was invested 
with unlimited pi over over the inemliers; 
could send ihem oil missions of every 
kind,even amongst excommunicated her¬ 
etics; could appoint them professors of ' 
theology at his discretion, wherever lie 
chose, and confer academical dignities, 
which were to he reckoned equal to those 
given by universities. These privileges, 
which secured to the Jesuits a spiritual 
power almost «qiial to that of the pope 
himself, together with a greater immunity, 
in point of r ''gmus oWrvunee, than the 
laity possessed, were granted them to aid 
then missionary labors, so that they might 
aeeoinniod.ue themselves to any protes- 
sion or mode of life, jimong heretics and 
infidels, and Is* able, wherever*hey found 
admission, to organize Catholic churches 
without a further authority. Rut the lati¬ 
tude m which they understood their rights 
and immunities gave occasion to tear an 
unlimited extension and exeieise of them, 
dangerous to all existing authority, civil 
and ecclesiastical, as the constitution of tlifr 
order, and its erection into an imlejKiuleiil 
nmnaichy m the bosom of other govern¬ 
ment', assumed a more liv'd character 
A genet a! dispersion of the members 
throughout society, with jlu* most entire 
union and subordination, formed the basis 
of their constitution. The society of Je- 
siis was accordingly divided into several 
ranks or classes. The novices, who were 
chosen from the most talented and well 
educated youths and men, without regard 
to birth and external eireumstanees, and 
wen* tried, fnj two years, in separate no- 
vitiate-lmuses, in all imaginable exercises 
of selt-deuial and obedience, to determine 
whether they would he useful to the pur¬ 
poses of the order, were not ranked among 
the actual meinliers, the lowest of whom 
are the secular coadjutors, who take no 
monastic vows, and mnv therefore lie dis¬ 
missed. They serve tlie order partly A 
subalterns. {Hirtly as confederates, und 
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be regarded as the people of, the Jesuit member All arc hound to obey hint, 
Ktatf. Distinguished laymen, public orti- implicitly, and even cnntniry to their own 
cers, ajid other influential personages ,convictions. There is noappeal from his 
g- Louis Xiy in Kin old age), were orders. He may even alter |uirttcului 
sometimes honored with admission into rules of the society, e\|H*l memlKTs vvith- 
this class, to prduote the interests of the out trial, or exile them by sending them 
, order. -Highdr in rank stand the scholars . away to some distant place, and inflict o< 
and spiritual coadjutors , who ore instructed* remit punishments at Ins pleasure, lgna- 
in the higher branches of learning, take tius.Lov olo, who died July HI, 15Txi, at 
* updu them solemn monastic vows, and are Rome, [eft to the ordei- the* sketch of this 
hound to devote themselves particularly constitution, and a mystical treatise called, 
to the education of youth. These are, as Exert ilia Spiritualia (Spiritual. Exercise-*), 
. it were, the artists of the Jesuit community, the use of which was forn tally introduced 
are employed os professors in academies, among the Jesuits, and occupies the lip.', 
as preachers in cities and at courts, ns four weeks of every novice. This pious 
rectors and professor* in colleges, hs tutors enthusiast, but by no means great man. 
and spiritual guides m families which obtained a lasting fame, ami the honor of 
they wish to gain or to watch, and as canonization (ItltW), by the rapid increa'V 
assistants in the missions. Filially, the of his order, which, as early as loot!, 
nobility, or highest class, is made up of the numlieivd lOtK) nicmhris in l'i province.' 


professed, amongst whom are admitted on 
ly tbp most experienced members, whose 
address energy and fidelity to t!ie order 
have been eminently tried and proved. 

They make profession, i. e. tak<- tin- vows 
of their older, by binding theniseb es, m 
addition to the common monastic vows, 
by' h fourth vow, to the undertaking ol‘ but soon prev ailed through the evampl 


prmi 

l’lie first was Portugal, when- Xavier and 
lloiliigue/, at the invitation of the king, 
had Ibunded colleges. The increase of 
the Jesuits was no |es» rapiil in the Jtaliaii 
state', when* they were suppoiled l»y tie- 
influence of the pope; m S)kiiii, where 
they were, at tirst, opposed by the bishops. 


missions; and, when they -ire not living 
together in pious ease in their piotcsscd- 
1 louses, they Serve as missionaries among 
heathens and heretics, as govcruois of 
colonies in remote parts of tin- world, as 
tailior-eonfe&sors of jirmees, and as resi¬ 
dents of the order in places when- it has 
no college. They are entirely exempt, 
on the other hand, from the care of the 
education of youth. None hut the pro¬ 
fessed have a voice in the election of a 
general, who must himself be of tla-ir 
number, and who has tin- right of choos¬ 
ing from them the assistants, provincial-*, 
superiors and rectors. The general holds 
ills oftice for life, and has his re-ideiiee in 
Rome, where ho is attended by a monitor 
and five assistant' or counsellor', who 
also represent the five chief nations,—the 
Italians, Germans, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. He is the 1 remit* of the gov¬ 
ernment of the whole order, mid receives 
monthly reports from the prmiueials, and 
one every quarter from the siipciini>of 
the prufessed-liousi-', Ihnncthe rectors of 
the colleges (which are the monasteries of 
the order, hot with notliing very monastic 
almut them), and from the masters of the 
novices. These reports detail all re¬ 
markable occurrences, political events, 
and the characters, capacities and services 
of individual memlters, and thereujioii the 


of the nobility, especially of one of tin- 
most powerful giandees, Fianeis llorgi;,. 
duke of (’ainiia, who In-eume an /aig/p.v/ 
las the Jesuits were calk d in Hjmin, ut’h-i 
tin ir founder, Inigo): and in ('atliohe Gei- 
many, when* AtiMria and Havana granted 
them jiiivdegi s and f <>11111 httions. At the 
universities of \ icnia, Prague ami Ingol- 
stadt. they obtained an ascendency vv Inch 
they held fi>r two eentiuies. In then 
strict luc:,uv Ideal pimnple*.. in tiien 
n-stless, zealous activity, and ill their suc¬ 
cess in making converts, the Catholic 
priiiccs.as well as the |M>pr himself,fiiund 
the most efti-etnal burner against the grow¬ 
ing powei of Protestantism. Even to the 
common people ihey soon recommended 
themselves, as the ofl'pnng of the new 
spirit of the times, and were, then-fore, 
readily fitvored by persons who wen* ili- 
ihsposed to the monks. For institutions 
which would not adopt tins tendency of 
tin- age towards practical improvement 
and a more cheerful tone of, conduct, 
could no longer succeed, after the ri*sto- 
ratum of learning and sound reasoning ; 
the excited world preferred business to 
eontemplution, and tilt* mendicant monks, 
who had every where pushed themselves 
iuto notice, hud pussed their most splendid 
epoch. Those wlio disliked file Francis¬ 
cans us too coarse and vulgar, and the 
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btiera) directs whut is to be dobe, and Dominicans as too rigid and gloomy, were 
OW to make use of tried and approved the U*tter pleased with the polished, 
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cheerful and social Jesuits. Nobody could 
accuse them of idle brooding in prayer 
and psalm-singing; even in the houses of 
the professed, the canonical hours were 
not olwerved ; they no where remained 
long at their exercises of demotion, even as 
the spiritual guides of the laity; they care¬ 
fully avoided all apjtearanee of spiritual 
pride, and dressed like the secular clergy, 
and might oven change this dress for the 
ordinary garb of the* country*, in places 
where they thought to gain easier en¬ 
trance without any such mark of distinc¬ 
tion. Beskh*s this, they were directed to 
use a gentle demeanor while engaged in 
their religious or political ojk; rations; to 
win men hy compliance with their pecu¬ 
liarities; never to contend ojienh*, even 
against declared eneime-.; and never to 
betray any passion; hut to keep their 
views and measures secret, and, under a 
show of coldness arul resene, to prosecute 
the more ardently mul constantly, in secret, 
what might hate excited opposition if 
made public. This spirit of worldly.poli¬ 
cy, and accommodation to circumstances, 
wa« principally dented from the artful 
pmiciplcs of their second general, James 
Lame/, who had the address to soften 
what was austere nnd monastic in the 
, regulations of the founder, and to adapt 
them, according to the circumstances of 
the times, to tin* object of the society. 'Fins 
was originally nothing else hut the preser¬ 
vation and establishment of the pupn! 
power against all the attacks of Protestant¬ 
ism, of kings, nnd national hishojis. To 
this end the Jesuits systematically labored, 
under the pretext of promoting religion or 
the honor of God (In majorem Dei glori- 
am, as tin* inscription is on their arms); 
and, as nothing appeared more conducive 
to their purpose than the subjection of the 
mind and of public opinion, they mimed 
dominion over the young by the establish¬ 
ment of schools, and over the adult by 
confession, preaching, and the common 
intercourse of society. When l^unez 
, died, in 1 "iCi-l, this sy stem, and the active, 
energetic, spirit belonging to it, had al¬ 
ready become, decidedly fixed in the inter¬ 
nal character of the order, so that the 
example of monastic devotion held up hy 
his successor, Francis Borgia, who was 
aflervvhrds canonized, and the dibits of 
popes Paul IV and Pitts V to restore the 
oliservatioti of the canonical hours, proved 
. ineffectual. 'Flu* succeeding popes mid 
generals allowed the order perfect free¬ 
dom from all monastic constraint, und the 
wisdom of its system soon appeared ev i- 
dent in the important successes and ser¬ 


vices which it accomplished. ‘ Their for¬ 
eign missions, begun by Ffancis Xavier, in 
the Portuguese Last Indies, in 1541, were 
attended with vast and unprecedented 
success, if their own accounts may be 
trusted. I h; converted,vjpth the aid of his 
fellow missionaries who were sent to assist 
him, some hundred thousands to Chris¬ 
tianity in Goa, Travancore, Cochin, Ma¬ 
lacca, Ceylon, and even in Japan, nqd 
died (1551) on Ills way to China, with the 
fame of a true martyr for religion, w hie,h 
gained for him the name of the apostle of 
India, and the honor of canonization. IfU 
triumphs over heathenism were confirmed 
hy the cruelties of the inquisition at Goa, 
while other Jesuits went to South America, 
and labored successfully in the civiliza¬ 
tion and subjugation of the, natives in Bra¬ 
zil, and ifi tiie, neighboring country of Par¬ 
aguay. (q. v.) Africa alone resisted their 
efforts : on the western roasts they never 
gaineif u settlement, and from the east 
they were driven by the, Copts; while tie* 
Abissinians, whom they had governed for 
a long time with the aid of Portugal, rose 
against them, and put them to death. But 
in F,nrope, tlietr influence rapidly in¬ 
creased. Their efforts wen* chiefly in¬ 
strumental in removing the impressions, 
so dangerous to the Catholic church, 
which the reformation had left even u: 
Catholic countries. They earned out 
upon a grand scale, and for tin* higher 
classes, the improvements in the system 
of instruction, which had lieen already 
liegun hy the Bomahitcs, the fathers of tlie 
Christian doctrine, those*of Somasquo and 
of the oratory, and, finally, hy the Piarists, 
tor the humbler classes of the community - 
Claudius Aquaviva, of the family of the 
dukes of Atri, general of the Jesuits from 
1581 to H515, was the author of their sys¬ 
tem of education, und liis work, Ratio ft 
Institutio Studiorum Sorietalis Jesu, is the 
] tint form of the far-famed schools of the 
Jesuits. These were partly boarding- 
schools for hpys of all classes, ami partly 
seminaries for those youths who were in¬ 
tended for the order, in which they staid 
till their entrance upon their novitiate,. 
The scholars (so Palled) and coadjutors, 
living together in the colleges, gave in¬ 
struction by methods well suited to the 
wants of the young, and accompanied 
with surprisuig success, so as to oe con¬ 
sidered hi worthy of imitation even in the 
18th*century. A free,affable and affec¬ 
tionate manner towards the pupils, united 
with unceasing vigilance and a wise so¬ 
licitude for the preservation of their iiv 
nueeuoe and. virtue, distinguished thes-* 
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above all other monastic schools. LoVe 
tntd confidence prevailed in them. To 
excite enmlatiou, and to animate industry, 
the} hod public exercises in speaking, and 
distributed prize! end titles or distinction. 
To strengthen Juid develope the bod)', 
> gyinnastic exercises were introduced, and 
■ eyen the outward demeanor and address 
were polished by theatrical representa- 
. turns. It*is true that tiiese last, which 
were intended to allure the public, and the 
> miserable Latin which the pupils were 
•' , often obliged to sjieak in tlie plays, wen' 
.‘.not the bright side of the Jesuit schools. 
'The want of deep critical learning, and 

• the arbitrary mutilation of the old classics 
for the use of the young, exjKised the 
Jesuit teachers to the censure of the phi¬ 
lologist Nevertheless, the schools hud an 
uncommon success, as the liest of that 
time. A single college frequently had 
several hundred scholars; the 1 yoi^g no¬ 
bility were almost exclusively sent ,0 
them, and even from Protestant countries, 
so that the Protestants found it necessary 
to establish lyeeutns arid academies for 
the gentry, of a character suited to the 
higher demands of the age. The Jesuits 

, derived the greatest advantage from these 
.institutions, by being enabled to choose 
the brightest geniuses at an early age, and 
mould them to their purposes. Tins ex¬ 
plains how the society of Jesus was able 
. to render important services to the cause 
* of literature and science. Such Jesuits as 
Sermrius, Petavius, Sirmond, Tursellmiis, 
BeUannin, Balde, Mariana and Fleehier 
advanced the sciences of history' and 
geography, the study of language and 
rhetoric, even beyond the limits of their 
own order and church. Schemer and 
Boscovich were eminent in mathematics 
' and astronomy. No men understood 1 let¬ 
ter than the Jesuits the art of showing off, 
to the best advantage, their really valuable 

* services; the world could not but ac 
knowledge them to be improvers and 
lieuefactois of their age. Accordingly, 
their houses and possessions visibly in¬ 
creased, their churches and confessionals 
were not empty; they contrived, too, with 
much address, to obtain legacies and pres¬ 
ents, and to seize upon every advantage 
which pious credulity and the extent of 

i their connexions presented them. They 
.would not allow their internal constitution 
to be inquired into or imitute.d; and when, 
in 1(183, a number of enterprising feriiales 
in Italy, and on the Lower Rhine, formed 
t a plan of uniting into hri order, under the 
name of the Jeaukinea, to be modelled 
.after the society of Jesds, they repulsed 


all the. advance)* of their would-be sisters, 
and, in '1(531, procured a pajial decree lbr 
the nbhlition of the new order. Hut in 
England, and the Protestant states of the 
Nbrth, they wore not so successful, tlieir 
♦repeated attempts to establish themselves 
there prov ing fruitless. Jti l<iI8, Ijovvever, 
the number of members amounted to 
13,118, in 32 provinces, without including 
those in France, the Khciiish provinces, 
and the Nethorliuids, Poland and Lithua¬ 
nia, Spanish America, the Philippines ami 
China. Elated with this success, they 
celebmted, in 1 f>40, tindei general Vitel 
leseln, the eentniniul anniversary of tlieii 
onler, with great .pomp. There were 
stime circumstances, however, to damp 
their limitation: for, notwitlistanding the 
great favor winch they enjoyed at court 
and among the jtcoplc, the non-Jesuit 
clergy and the learned men of the ag<* 
soon discovered the mischief which tin* 
society was beginning to do tliiough 
Christendom. The universities, bishops 
and clergymen found their interest op¬ 
posed to that of the Jesuits, whose privi¬ 
leges, where they were carried into effect, 
would he necessarily injurious and oppres¬ 
sive to the body of teachers and the clergy 
The ancient orders ofmonks, whose hatred 
they had excited by tlieir encroachments 
on their province, as much as by their 
good fortune, found subject enough foi 
complaint and hitter uceusalioiis in tin* 
duplicity and worldhr.ess of their conduct.' 
They made no scmplc of invading whnt 
had been regarded as the appropriate prov - 
ince of other orders, and were on the best 
terms vvirii Tie* Carthusians, who, bn ac¬ 
count of their row of silence, were the 
only ecclesiastics, out of tlieir own body, 
to whom the Jesuits were permitted to 
make confession. Their busy, intriguing 
spirit made them tlie objects of suspicion 
and jealousy to statesmen and jurists, On 
account of tlieir interference in political 
affairs, tlie mischievous effects of which 
were already manifest in Portugal, under 
the reigns of John III and Sel wist iun, their 
pupils, aud, after the death of the latter, 
were a prineijial cause of the surrender of 
tliis kingdom to the Sjwnish crown. Foi 
this reason, the parliament and higher 
clergy of France, for 20 years, resolutely 
resisted tlie attempts of the Jesuits to gain 
n footing-in that country. The university 
of Paris also declared the whole order to . 
Ik* useless, and its existence incompatible 
with the rights of the Gidlicuu church 
It was owing chiefly to the fiivor of the 
court, that they at last, in J5»i2, were ad¬ 
mitted into France under the name of 
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fathers of the college of Clermont , with a 
hmriiliuting renunciation of tlicir most im¬ 
portant privileges. 'Notwithstanding this 
depressed condition, they soon contrived 
to estahlisli themselves m Paris ami the 
southern and western provinces, and, 
during the civil commotions, under the 
p» election of the Guises, to deprive the 
French Protestants of their rights, gradu¬ 
ally to establish their privileges, and to 
maintain their footing, in spite of the sus¬ 
picions entertained of their having had a 
share in the murder of Henry JIJ. They 
were banislied, indeed, in 151 *4, on account 
of the attempt upon Henry’s life by their 
pupil, John' Chatel ; yet tl/ey still re- 
mniiml undisturbed in Toulon tuid Bour- 
denux, and, at the intercession of the pope, 
were again received by Henry IV,in KKKl. 
They soon, in tlu ir office of court-conifes- 


Ifififi, were read through all Europe, arid V* 
tlieir testimony quoted in the-sentence of ■ 
condemnation pronounced by Innocent 
IX, in 11)79, ugnin$t fi5 offensive proposi¬ 
tions, mostly of Jesuit Casuists. But It ) 
availed them little tliat nwal decrees and 
mpal bulls, procured hy the Jesuit con¬ 
fessors of Isolds XIV (La Chaise-and I^c 
Tellier), wen* levelled against Jansenism, ' 
and its ruin oompletod by the well-known 
(institution Unigenitus. In the minds of 
reflecting and well-disposed persons, they 
still remained suspected of an attachment 
lo the principles of tlieir most eminent - 
casuists, attacked hy Pascal—principles 
which afforded the most startlirig solution 
of tlieir crafty and ambiguous conduct. 

A lax morality, accommodated to the in¬ 
clinations of a licentious age, which made 
interest and external circumstances the' 


sms, carried on the same intrigue* a* 
before. Their pnrtieipaiioii in the erime 
of Itnvaillae, though exceedingly probable, 
could not lie proved against them: they 
’henisrlves joined ilicoiidenmmjr the ]iook 
in which the Spanish Jesuit Mariana 
defends the kina’s iwsissinutiou, and, hy 
cunning and ohseipiioiisiies^ towards tlie 
court, preserved theniselve- undisturlied. 
r fhey made themselves still morn imi>or- 


mleof romliiet,and consecrated tlie worst '* 
means for a good cud ; tlieir probabilism, 

—u sy stem of principles and rules of life , 
which tolerated every thing that could lie 
delcnded ii» probably admissible; their 
excuses for peijury and crimes of all 
kinds, sometimes hy arbitrary pervtrsiou 
of language sometimes hy ambiguous 
expressions mid perplexing interpretations, j 
sometimes, tiai, hy mental reservations,* 


taut to the German empire, when they 
beeftme tlie confnlentiaradviM-r* of Fcrdi- 


aceording to vvhieh u man had only to 
think differently from what lie said gtul 


Hand II and ill. They discovered re¬ 
markable political talent in the thirty 
years’ war; the league of the (’nfliohes 
•■otild do iiotluug without them. Father 
Lamorinnirn, a Jesuit, and coiifi-ssor to the 
• iiipcror, cft'ected the downfall of Witlien- 
siein, and, hy means of his agents, kept 
5 lie jealous Bavarians in tlieir alliance with 
. \ustria. But, while they were lints'sue- 
cewsHil, as statesmen, in this part of Eu- 
iope (ihough they failed in preventing the 
triumph of toleration at rite peace of 
Westphalia),a new stohn hurst ujion them, 
in France and the Netherlands, from the 
Jansenist controversy. The ancient ho«- 
tihty of the university of Paris, vvliic.li had 
■always linen strongly averse to the iidmis- 
siou of the Jesuits as teachers, rose up, in 
union w-ith the rigid morality ol* the Jnn- 
senists, ngai.-ist the notorious semi- Pelagi- 
auisin of Molina and his brother Jesuits. 


did, to he justified, ill his own sight, from 
the greatest crimes:—these, and other traits 
of a like nature, may lie more fully and 
aeei irately learnt froin the letters of Pascal, 
or (lie writings of the Jesuits, Sanchez, , 
Bauny, Eseobtu - , Suarez and Busembuum. . 
'I’lieir own deti-necs against these charges 
only eonfirinod the suspicion excited 
against their system of morals, while they * 
palliated and conceded a part where the 
whole was culpable. Other accusations - 
were now brought against them, which 
they were still less able to repel. Their 
sii|H-rficial mode of instruction, and the 
theatrical disorders of their schools, had 
been already condemned by Mariana, a * 
learned Spanish Jesuit; the gross selfish- , 
ness of the .order laid been publicly ex¬ 
posed iy Seiotti's Monarchia solipsorum 
the indifference with which they permit¬ 
ted their heutlieu converts to continue 


(See Grace, aud Jttnmrius.) The charac¬ 
ter of Hie J ('suits received n-fatal wound 
from the jien of Pascal, whose famous 
Provincial Letters exposed the mischiev¬ 
ous doctrines and practices of the Jesuits 
with admirable wit and nrgumeiit, to 
which they opjioHod little hut abuse anil 
violence. Those letttgs, w liich have been 
published in numerous editions since 


their old worship of idols, on condition of 
tlieir mentally adoring, at the same time, 
Christ and tin* virgin Mary; and their 
want of agreement with the other mis¬ 
sionaries in Chinn, had been warmly, but 
ineffectually, censured by several papal 
bulls. Tlieir conduct, too, was now and 
then discovered to harmonize too well 
with their indulgent code of ethics, as 
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F7 they w?re hot .always prudent cnotfgh in trary* In 174^&cy hail established 9 . trad- 
, , v :,4Jie commission of. tbetr c^saes; and it ing-house at Martinique, by their deputy, 
Vyvaa for this rouson tliat^he Iroquois, wlui father l,a Valo.tto, under pretence .of a 1 
Jhad .befcn converted by them, expressly mission, which soon monopolized nearly 
"stipulated ip a fbeaty of peace (lt& 2 ) for the whole trade of that and the neighbor-" 
;; die removal elf these licentious brethren, iug islands, nml bad commercial connux- . 
Who did every thine that Jesus did'not .ions with the principal merchants of • 


se licentious brethren, iug islands, nud had cumnierrial connux- . 
ng that Jesus did'not Jons with the principal merchants of . 
>und necessary to expel France. It happened t hat two shiiw, with 


Who did every thing that Jesus did'not 
' «k*, It "Was even found necessary to exj>ol 
. them*frhm some of the Italian states for 
' their licentiousness; and die horror which 
Was felt through Europe at the trial of 
f - the Jesuit Girard, for tlie alleged violation 
"•, of (Jodie re, an innocent girl, at die time 
*' of confession, is hardly yet forgotten, it 
"• wgs now becoming, every day, more evi¬ 
dent to die world, that the Jesuits were 
not aiming to promote virtue aud religion, 
but their own interests. This was con- 
tinned by the complaints of merchants at 
the extensive traffic of the society of Je- 
isns in die products of dieir foreign mis¬ 
sionary stations. It cannot be denied that 
tire republic of natives, formed by diem, 
under the audiority of Spain, in Paraguay 
and Umguuty, in which they ruled With 
■ absolute power, and Which, in 175J1, con¬ 
tained nearly 100,000 subjects, was con- 
. ducted by diem with consummate policy 


r ranee, it happened mat two snips, witn 
n cargo valued at iwo millions, wlue.li had 
Wen sent by La Vnlette to pay the. house 
of Lioncy, at Marseilles, fell into the 
lauidiS of the English. The Jesuits re¬ 
fusing to make any indemnification for the 
loss, the ahovej-rrtcndoiicd house brought 
an action against them, which terminated 
in the sentgicing of the former to make 
full reimbursement, and was the means, 
ulso, of bringing to light other abuses of 
die order. Loren/o Ricci, their general, 
refusing to make uny change in their 
constitution, by die declaration, Sint ut 
sunt, out non tint (Let tljeiij he as they are, 
or not lie), the king issued a decree, hi 
17(14, for abolishing the order, in all the 
French states, as a mere political society, 
dangerous to religion, whose object vvus 
self-uggraiidizemeiii. In vain did Clenient 
XIII, in a bull issued at the same time, 


and sjtill, and was, perhaps, the best 
means for civiliziug those savages; but 
t^iat they made it also a trafficking estab¬ 
lishment for the emolument of die order, 
was shown on occasion of a treaty of 
commerce, by which Hpain, in 17,50, irave 
.up seven districts of this country to Portu¬ 
gal. The resistance which the natives 

* made to die Portuguese, with an army of 
14,000men, commanded by Jesuits, finally 

, obliged the contracting, pow r ers to aimul 
the treaty. The Portuguese Jesuits, 

* tjiough they disclaimed all concern in this 
affair, underwent a prosecution, which 
wag not terminated, when an attempt 
upon the life of die king of Portugal has¬ 
tened tlieir downfall. The minister P 0111 - 
btl made out their agency in tin-, attempt 
to a high degree of prolmbility, aud finally 
succeeded, 111 1759, in expelling them 
from Portugal, and confiscating their pos¬ 
sessions, by an edict, in which the king 
declared them guilty of high treason. 
Befivre this first blow,'the order consisted 
of 21 professed-houses, tid9 colleges, 17(1 
s« tniuaries, tfl novitiate-houses, Jm 5 resi¬ 
dences, ami STS missions in heathen and 
Protestant countries, and 22,589 memliers 
of all ranks, half of whom went ordained 
priests. In France, where Ciioiseul aud 
Pompadour wore unfavorably disposed to- 
wards diem, their ruin was occasioned by 

'V ,J|be trade which they continued to cany on, 

, ‘ # Wphe of all th^ pojMjV orders to the cou- 

fj 'h r t ,' V* • > *■ 


recommend the Jesuits us the most pious 
and useful members of the ehureh. They 
wens also driven out of Spain, in I7ti7, 
and soon after from Naples. Parma mid" 
Malta, by the etlbrts of* Choiseul and the 
Sjianiah minister Aranda, 'flu* voice of 
public opinion at length compelled pope 
GlciuetTt XIV to publish his famous hull, 
Dominos nr Rohmpiot nosttr, of July ill, 
I77I1, by which the society of Jestis was 
totally idsilishcd in all the states of Chris¬ 
tendom. These measures were every 
where executed with a quick and strong 
hand, lieeause a formal process would 
have given time for 21 formidable opposi¬ 
tion. Yet their most inqsirtant treasures 
and documents were already token out of 
the. way, ns it is stqiposed, aud their or-• 
chives and coffers did not satisfy cx|>erta- 
tion. Ilicci, vvjio iriight hove averted this 
fate by making some concessions toward* 
a change in thyir constitution, protested 
the innocence of the onler, which was 
hound to regard every thing ‘wlucli came * 
from him its necessarily right and obliga¬ 
tory ; but, in fact, the,,grc»it infringements 4 
on the natural rights of .others, incninputi-.; 
ble with every well-ordered ehureh or* ' 
slate, which were in a manner legalized*', 
by their privileges, rendered the existence ' 
of such a body in a state a political sole- / 
eism. Unquestionably tlic world had 1 
much reason to rejoice ut tlteir foil, al¬ 
though a great pun of the members were, 

* , v ' 
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«■ WthCj orders; or pdt tbem&ivee, wider diet opposition tofilSdeaMnd 
■' Stipcmitsndence of the bishops. They favorable to 


^srtedured annuities from the .revenues of 
s'! * their confiscated estates, except in For- 

V tugtd. i In this kingdonj, and in Spain, 
*' (he ex- Jesuits were also prohibited Irani 
r, residing m the country; while, in 'the States 
?'Of the Church, in Upper Italy, and id 
h Germany, where they were treated wflh 
,'^thte most forbeanyiut, m Hungarj, Poland, 

V and evdn p France, they ware suffered to 
remain a n private persons, Frederic 11, 
indeed, would not join m the gcueral ex- 
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pulsion of the older, tn mder to gratify his, tiou of their order, on which, 
Catholic subjects tu Silesia, to retain a their beliefj the weirart of i 



were hencefortii confined to the office of 
, instructing jouth; and even this mstrtu- 
'■ ’don was abolished by Frcdei ic William 1L 
, Russia was nOw the onlj country that 
remained to them. Peter the Great hod 
expelled them frotq his empire as earlv as 
1719; but, m 1772, several houses of their 
i * order fell, with the eastern part of Polnud, 


I; whool-estahlislujicnt m Inch cost him noth- pends* Atl attempt, to £787„ 
inland to Imp a productive source of Their order,'undSr me name Of 
^ revenue. New rtiieievi, theJesuitsntthe wasuusucceremL Thofotken 
Prussian states were obliged to give up an ecclesiastical order founded 
■* ‘thf garb of their order, and to renounce nan, a Tyrolese enthusing and formerly a^ 
f their constitution* Under die name of die, soldier of the pope, under the patronage, 
priests of flic toyed tihool-inMdvte, they of th? oifh-duchess Maryaps, was cdtn-f 

posed mostly of Jesuits, and put in opera*' 
non at Romes, by the aid ofaa easily pens, 
suaded pope, ss anew form of thdoocV*/^ 

of Jesus, under <dtetod - * ' 

they were never recogpj 
superiors of th§ aheient Jesuit^ ss iliair* 
hmlmm. 'Rieplaiw of the Jesuits were? 
, lyded bj Pius VlL He efeteMfahed thgir»i 
, under die dominion of Russia. Catharine order in Wbhe Russia > Slid Xlthuauia^ 
‘ Hpaied theih, evennfler Uic abolition of where it continued in operetta*, but Von* , 
the order, out of regard to liet Cadiohc .lined tp offices of teaching (red jiriesLtyr 
i subjects, and on account of the usefulness duties, under the vicav-genetei, PehieL 
■ ’of their schools. TJie putionag^ of C/er- Gndier;Andbfentiy restoredt Hem, ini 8Q4*.; 

nitaclieff and Potemkin enabled them to in die island or Sicily, w tucU wrs entirely! 

1 obtain permission to ercrt a novitmteV separated from Europe by die firth of 
, house in 1779, and in 1782 t ft i house a conraiedt Hence it excited no surprise*'., 
vicar-generoL Meanwliile, circumstances among observing pien, m&t this 
'* had taken a favorable turn fin them m "Ho, m 180$ liad canonised a Jepuikf 
" Rome. Clement XIV Hied 1774, aiyd bis should make u& of the firet'ojgXMtunij 
v successor soon showed himself the friend to revive the 'order. Thu fydl iseded 
i.‘ pf (he society, which was vet very for diiaeflbet(5h^icifv«&(»wn«o«,Aug,7,P' 

J* froth beirig extinct, The ex-Jesuits, who* speaks of urgent entreaties^ and a m 
t *ttrem diprivpd at once of dieir officesby desire of the Uhihstianpiinccs atyTOq 
> die tlescrcsea of abolition, having been con- fcjr the restoration of we society,'* 
dunned unheard, still roniaiued respect- imomtton it calls a i— 
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in 1815, a college was granted them at 
MOdenn, and they did hot deiay to accept 
'•the imitations of the kings or Sardinia, 
.Naples and Spain, Ferdinand Vlf (May 
; 2#l, 1815) reinstated them in the possession 


and the academy at Pdlotzk alwlished. IA 
England, the tolerating spirit of the British 
constitution lias, permitted them, for the 
last IK) years, to have a college at Siony- 
hurst, near Preston in l^ancushirc, with an 


of all the privileges and property which academy of 500 pupils, and sovran I smaller 
had been tnkteifcjrom theni*in 17(>7. He hoarding-schools, from which they carry 

subsequently •appointed St. Ignatius cap- ' ’ ’ ■' ‘‘. * *' 

tain-general of the Spanish army, and 
conferred on him the grand cross of the 
order of Charles 111. The Helvetic een- 


• ton of Fribnrg, also (Sept. 15, 1818), 
restored the old Jesuit eollege, formerly 
established there, for the instruction of 
youth. The Spanish lev elution of March, 

« 1830, was followed by their banishment 
from the kingdom: hut they were restored 
again at the reestablishment of absolute 
flower in 1823. Tims, in the conduct ami 
the fortunes of the onler,have been fulfilled 
the prophetic words of their third general, 
Fmneis Borgia- ‘.‘Like lambs have we 
crept into power, like wolves have we 
used it, like dogs shall vv« he driven out, 
but like eagles shall we renew our youth.” 
Portugal alone steadfastly adhered to its 
ordinance of Sept. li, 1751). which banished 
the Jesuits out of the kingdom. f Jermany 
has hitherto refused to admit them: hut 
the Pacranarists and Redcmptnrisls in 
Austria have much in common with this 
society: some of the Jesuits, indeed, wen; 
allowed to take refuge there, alter their 
hanishmenf from Russia, but were com¬ 
manded, in 1835, on pain of exile, to 
acknowledge the archbishop of the prov-* 
ince as their supreme head. In France,, 
the ultra-royalists succeeded in causing 
•heir’presence to lie connived at, mid they 
already had congregations and seminaries 
at Montrouge, St. Aclieul, Are,., previous 

• to the late revolution. In Russia, where 
they had been expelled by Peter the (jrcat, 
and readmitted by Catharine II, it ap- 

' fieared that they were using their endcav - 
ore to win over the sons and daughters ef 
distinguished families to the Catholic 
church, and they were banished in conse- 
_ qucnce, by an ukase of Jan. 1,1817, from 
Moscow and Petersburg. But, still car¬ 
rying on their proselyting scheme* 
miking themselves obnoxious lo th* 
ermneu-t by secret intrigues* of all sorts, an 
irufs-rial ukase of March 35, 1830, ahol- 
rhed their ‘order forever m Rns-ia and 
Poland, and provided that the whole 
body of its members should he transported 
lieyond the boundaries of these* two coun¬ 
tries. at the expense of thp government, 
having regard to the age and Imdily con¬ 
dition, of individuals; that the valuable 
. estates of the order should be confiscated. 


on with success, the propagation of the 
Catholic, Faith, (rice Dallas's History of 
the Jesuits, Loudon 181ti.)’ They have 
also three colleges in Piedmont, one in 
Ferrara, one in Ireland, one in Friburg 
in Switzerland, mid two colleges in the, 
I/uited Stales, one in (ieorgetovvn, in the 
district of ('olumhia, the other at Si. Lou- 
i% Missouri. ' The 'Jesuits have outlived 
their power; the age rejects them. The 
world is ruled by a spirit with which this 
fraternity, now inconsiderable in point of 
numbers, talent and influence, could not 
keep pace. The sagacious statesmen of 
the present dav need not to he reminded 
of tin* answer of Mamlcpon, the mistress 
of the great patron of the .1* suits, who, 
on having tjuwen Luzarists forllie spiiitu- 
al guides of her pupils at St. <’yr, was 
asked why she had not lahen Jesuits; 

“ Because,” she replied, “ I w oiild he mis¬ 
tress in my own house.” Tin- imlet 
originated in a wise view of the state 
of the world on the part of leading Catli-, 
olies, who saw that the rapid advance*! 
of the Protislant' in lemniug and sci¬ 
ence would soon throw the old system 
of ignorant mendicant orders into ron- 
.tent]it. They therefore trained a new 
rare of combatants for the church in the 
use of itiHlecluul weapons; but the ad¬ 
vantages, which they thus obtained origin¬ 
ally, have been lost in the general spread 
of’ intelligence, and the Jesuits arc now 
considered as n jiart of the old regime, 
and no longer influence public opinion. 
Their conduct of late years in France has 
not tended to restore their popularity. 
The disposition to adapt them to thp new 
onh*r of tilings, however, has beam shown 
in the acquittal, by tin* court of Rom*, of 
two Jesuits charged with having spoken 
well of republics, on the ground that, being 
an«l ' citizens of the l!. States, they liud u right 
gov- 

* I5y the Catholic relief bill (April 1.1, 18211) it 
is required lli.it every Jesuit in the (hilled King-, 
doin shall register his name and lilac** of resi- 
deiice with a < lerk of tin* peaec; that .my mem¬ 
ber ot the ordei who shall outer the n*ahn .shall l>e 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, »u eonv ietiou, be 
iiamshed bu life (any natural bum subject out . 
ot tin realm, lieuig a Jesuit, is, however, permitted 
to return), the admission of nnv person to the 
order is also forbidden ; both those admitted and 
the members- who admifuster the engagement art* 
liable to fine and imprisonment, or bunishuient. 
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to defend rcpublksan principles. A Uni-, 
versal History of flic Jesuitswus publish* • 
i'd by Wolf (second edition, Leijisic, 180M, 
4 vol’s.). An imjKirtuut historical work, 
drawn from tin: first sources, appeared at 
Leipsic, in 1890, called Caterhismo dei Ge~ 
mill (Catechism of the Jesuits). The Mani¬ 
la seertia Socielatis Jesu (I’aderhorn, IfHil) 
have been reprinted in Latin and German, 
at Aix-lu*Ohapelle, 1893, with a report of 
M. I’ortalis, respecting the Pins de. la For. 
The genuineness of tlivse Manila, &u\, 
however, is not fully established. See, 


■V W ... 

pervieo: he followed Christ. , ’i'tic Order -1 
was founded in 1540. After .tin* depth of; 
the thunder, the society was further, devel- >, 
oped lny Inline/, and, pfter him, by Aqua- 
viva, pion of deep knuwlAlge of mankind, 
»U>d steadfast purjjose, the real authors of 
tlie society, which, as Jfdni Mullei said, ■ 
disserves to lie coniptiml with the grea,t 
institutions of the. lawgivers of untiquity. " 
Thu object of the society was, as it is de¬ 
scribed in their constitutions, to devote all 
their powers to the salvation and perfec¬ 
tion of their souls and those of their 


also, Hisf. f des Vanfrssenrs ties Empercufs, 
das Rais, A-c., by !\1. GiV-goire (Paris, 
1894); also Profit dr I'ilislaire generate, 
di la Campagnie dt Jisan, suivi des Manila 
scentu, by Arn. Scheffer (Paris. 1834); l)e 
Pradt, l)u Jesuitinme annul it moderne 
(Paris, I89ti); and Ias Jisuitrn modern or, 
by alibi; Mareial ‘Mareet de la Koi-he \i-. 
nauld, formerly a Jesuit I Paris 189»>). 
(.Sci the following artrrh.) 

Jhst its fwritten by a Jesuit. lu the 


neighbors, and to occupy themselves lor 
this end in all places, according to the 
direction of tlieir superiors. The society 
designated their object by the motto of 
Ignatius —Omnia ad majorem Dei gbriam. 
Severe trials, constant inspection, uncon¬ 
ditional obedience in jmrmitted things, 
insuied the intimate union of the,society, 
as well as the ability and purity of its 
members. A strictly decorous exterior 
was enjoined. No Jesuit was allowed to 


preceding article, tic opinion- of the oji- confess a woman, except in the presence 
ponents of the Jesuits are linen, and we- of another Jesuit. Money a Jesuit inner 
propose now to gite a hriet outline of the wits allowed to take for masses. The 
views of the Jesuits themselves n specting *>eat of the society was in s<, far in Rome, 
their order, taken from the article Jtsuih, as the general of the order ■vsided there, 


written by one of this society, for the l\m- 
• t'enwlious-lju icun\.— The middle lines had 
ended. It was no longer a question 
whether the exercise of simple fiiilli was 
sufficient; societies formed for the con¬ 
templative life—the monks—could, in fu¬ 
ture, have but a subordinate value for the 
church: the question was now, how to 
.find effectual means to save the Catholic 
religion and church against the attacks of, 
the spirit of innovation. As action, in the 
natural world, always produces reaction, 
so is it in the moral world. A new order 


with the committee of the society, and the 
monitor, who, totally independent of him, 
controlled the general as if he were his 
cunA'icnee. The order v\as divided into 
provinces, each of which was superin¬ 
tended by a provincial. I'nder tlie rare 
of these offiens were the professed-houses, 
with each a nrrrposilus at its head, and the 
colleges, with each n rector. In the latter, 
there were also novices. The mutual 
dependence of all parts of the system re¬ 
sembled the structure, of a well-built fab¬ 
ric: the relations of subordination were so 


originated in the church—the Jesuits. It 
is true,, the intention of Ignatius Loyola 
was originally directed rather to* mystic 
and ascetic contemplations; hut the order 
soon took a shape adapted to the wants of 
the churc(j. Ignatius Loyola was a Span¬ 
iard of a v ery warm imagination and great 
sensibility, which early awakened m him 
u zeal for religion. After huv ing served 
against the infidels, he founded a religious 
society/ In the,convent of Montserrat, m 
au almost inaccessible wilderness of Culu- 
lonia, lie copied tlie rules of a holt file, 
, which an abbot, cousin to cardinal 
' Xiinenes, the minister of stale, had pre- 
' scribed. The inllamct! mind of Ignatius 
, SUW Mary, tlie mother of Jesus, in a vision: 
die gave him the jkivver of chastity. Je¬ 
sus and Satan appeared to him in the 
forjn of military officers enlisting men, for 


ordered that the society was simpler dun- 
tajral union, without mterrujHing the free 
will of the individual, who only had to 
ohqy in permitted things, 'flic Jesuits 
were active, first, as teachers of youth, 
laird Bacon says of them, that, when he 
considered the assiduity*witli which they 
gave themselves to the cultivation of sci¬ 
ence mid tlie maintenance of pure, morals, 
he always thought of what Agesilaus said 
to Phariiahazda, “ A s thou art such, I wish 
thou wert one of ours ; v and that, in re¬ 
gard to the method of teaching, the Jesuit 
schools ought to lie taken for models, be¬ 
cause, of every mode which hud been 
attempted, none was so good as dicirs.' 
Thus far Bacon. Rut what gave the- 
greatest value to their mode of education 
was, that with them, religion ruled over ev¬ 
ery thing: they formed Catholic Christians 


J 
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ofa -nound mind, not unsettled spirits, 
Uke the* youth of our times. 'Their rare 
for the purity of youth was remarkable; 
and ought they to too reproached because, 
with this view,«lhey'mutilated 1 the dai¬ 
sies ? A chief object of the Jesuits was 
• the detente of tHL church against Protest- 
. antism. Tlierc iu no doubt that the 
reformation •would have spread much far¬ 
ther, hud*not the Lovolites fought for the 
choreh. ' If they were thus unxiouA 
preaeiye Catholic souls, on the other hand 
' they were not less active to propagate the 
gospel in distant runtimes. They took 
the usual vows of ’he older*—chastity, 
jK>verty and ohcdieuce: the latter in so ex¬ 
tended* a sense, that they vvere willing to. 
go on any mission.- Wi’h apostolic /.»'ul,’ 
they devoted tlc'msi'lves to the task of 
converting the heathen. In the heart of 
’ Asia, in Japan, and on the Moluccas, they 
■erected the sign of the crucified Redeem¬ 
er, and preached the doctrines of the gos¬ 
pel : they taught it in China, in both the 
Indies,in -Ethiopia,and among the ('nitres. 
When tlie church was pTscetited in 
JApau, the Jesuits all liernme martyrs. 
One only, Christopher Ferreira, wavered.. 
Exhausted by long continued torments.’ 
and by the evp, rtatioii of still great'v 
ones, he, in a weak hour, was induct d to 
sacrifice to the Japanese god-. Hut hardly 
had the news of this deplorable event ui- 
, rived in Europe, when Jesuits from all 
• the provim.es otlercd themselves as mis¬ 
sionaries to Japan, and begged for per¬ 
mission to go there as a favor. Their 
object was either to bring back Ferreira 
to the church and the order, or to wash 
out. with their own blood, the stain of his 
ignominy. All who were now suit to 
Japan suffered martyrdom immediately. 
Ferreira's conseienn was soon avvaki lied 
again; he repented, and went Itefore tin: 
magistrates, acknowledging himself a 
Christian. He was tortured for eight 
flays, in every possible way, and was at 
last sunk into the Japanese den of death, 
where, after seven days, death put an end 
to his torments and repentance. In the 
other hemisphere, the Jesuits penetrat'd 
into the North. The Hiirons were civil- 
i/. 'd. and Canada ceased tp he the re»i- 
d< nee of barlumum* only. Other- civih/ed 
oilier trilws in the inclement ('nbforlna, 
and mined them into Christian commu¬ 
nities.* At the same time, others traversed 

* Tli« well-know i, barbarous state of lbs 
above-mentioned tribe, will lend tbe render I > 

' quality 'the uiuci t.g of tlie word, nci/izii'w/' 
and roarer: .on m </!n*r parts of the iibnvt: ,nii- 

-de.-Kn. 
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.the regions north of Mexico, inhabited 
by wandering tribes, whom no missionary 
hud ever visited Itefore. Otherscoutjiiujtfl 
the work of conversion iu South Ameri¬ 
ca, in Brazil, Paraguay, Ac. In this region, 
where the Spaniards had done nothing 
hut murder and pillage, tlie Jesuits restor¬ 
ed humanity to its rights, und brought {lie 
European name once more to honor. 
Their state Paraguay was one of the most 
beautiful creations iu history. Whatever 
jMiets and philosophers have fabled of the 
golden age mid the world of innocence, 
the Jesuits, ns Ray uni says, realized in a 
di-tant zone. Rnyiial, certainly an unsus- 
Jiceted witness, observes, “ Perhajw so 
much good has never been done to men 
with so little injury. The people of Par¬ 
aguay had no civil laws, because they 
knew of no property ; uor had they crimi¬ 
nal one-, because evciy one vva- bus own 
licenser, and vohmrarily submitted to pun¬ 
ishment. Their only laws were the pre¬ 
cepts of religion. There was no distinc¬ 
tion of station', and it i' tiie only society 
fill i art 1 1 where men enjoyed equality. 
.None were idle, or fatigued with labor. 
The loud Was equal, m vv liolesunieiie-s, 
plenty and duality, for all the citizens: 
every one was conveniently lodged, and 
well clothed : tlie aged jiml the -nek, the 
widows and orphans, vvere assisted in a 
manner unknown in othet parts of the 
world. Everyone married from choice, 
and imr from interest, and a number ot 
children was coti'ideicd a« a hlcs-mg. and 
could lievei be hiudeiisoiue. Debauch¬ 
ery, the necessary consequence of idle¬ 
ness, vv huh ‘•quailv eoirupts the opulent 
and tlie poor, never tended to abridge tin* 
duration oflmmae life; nothing served to 
excite artitieial passion-. or contradicted 
those that are regulated by nature and 
reason. The pi ople enjoy i-d the advan¬ 
tages of intilc, and were riot ev|iosed to 
tin. contagion of vice mid luxury. Plen¬ 
tiful magazines, und a friendly intercourse 
lietween nations united in the launls of 
the same icligion, were a security uguinst 
any scarcity that might happen from ‘the 
inconstancy or inclemency of the seasons 
Public justice had never been reduced to 
the ciiiel necessity of condemning a single 
timlelaetor to deatli, to ignominy, or to 
any punishment of long duration; :hid the 
vi rv naiftes of taxes and lawsuits—those 
two terrible scourges which every w lien; 
elsealHie.t mankind—were unknown.” It 
will not now surprise us, that Mon¬ 
tesquieu, iu his Rsjtr. dm Loir (Jiv. iv, ’ 
cli. R), HutTou, in his (Yintcmplaiious on 
the \ ariety of Human Races, Albert von . 
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| Haller, in his miscellaneous treatises on Bodin, Beau, Du Moulin, and others. The 
several subjects of polities and motels, Jesuits took part in this ns in all theologi- 
Rohertstfti, in his classical History of cal questions, but not, as has been said, in 
Charles V, mid Muratori, mouikin, .with order to develope this obnoxious doctrine, 
enthusiasm, the services of tin; Jesuits as hut rather to put it down*hv argument. hr* 


* is almost hut one voice. No branch . companion, says explicitly, nobody is au- 
excluded from their cure, in theol- thorized to kill a prince, even if the latter 


thiTe is almost hut one voice. No branch 
was excluded from their cure. In theol¬ 
ogy, they were distinguished teachers: 
yet their enemies—and they liad many, 
not only among the Protestants, hut among 
the Catholics, and among these latter the 
most vehement, because of their great priv- 


hus obtained possession of the government 
bj violence, particularly if he is once in 
quiet possession of jlower. Suhueron, 
indeed, in another passage, teaches that, if 
an ilk gitimateVnler attacks a city, anil is 


doges, their freedom from the monkish just on the jioiiit of getting possession of 


spirit, and their great acquirements—have 
reproached them with maintaining many 
odious opinions. They are said to have 
dclcudcd the murder of tynmts. No 
charge could he more false. Even l‘Jt» 
vears before the inundation of tic* order 
of Jesuits, John Petit, doctor of the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, assorted, without any 
qualiiicntioii, the legality of the murder of 
a tyrant. Tin; ranse was the murder of 
the duke of Orleans, m bread day, in 
the streets of Paris, .at the instigation of 
the duke of Burgundy, Ins competitor for 
the regency of the lealm during the insan¬ 
ity of Charles Y r ], John Petit wrote a 
, dufigice for the duke of Burgundy, m 
which lie defends this horrid act, on the 
ground that the murder of tyrants i- justi¬ 
fiable. The archbishop of Paris con¬ 
demned this publication ; Imt several 
Erenrh theologians, among whom there 
wore even bishops, defended John Petit’s 
doctrine; and when, some years after, 
(.’halier, a doctor of the Sorhonne, do¬ 


it by.arms, in such ease, he may' be law¬ 
fully killed by a private jierson, having 
received a commission to such effect from 
the legal authority. Here Salmeron indeed 
wrote in the spirit of his time; but U 
was no small step to confine* with in such 
narrow limits ihn authorized destruction 
of a tyrant, whilst the priueiple had been 
laid down, with very little qualification, by 
many (’atholics and Protestants of dis¬ 
tinction. In the same sense other Jeiitiits 
have written, df whom some declared 
themselves sun more distinctly against the 
doctrine : thus, for instance, •lie* Jesuits 
Molina and Lr-sitis slid, “A regent. Is- 
he ev« n a tyrant, is, nevertheless, the legal 
sovereign : hence the Holy Scriptures 
commanded obedience, even to heathen 
priiu-cs, m every tiling whieli is no: 
against the ordinances of God, even if 
they were tie- groutest tyrants, js-rseeuted 
the church, and strove to force Christians 
to give tip their faith. Hence it IblloWs, 
that the murder of a regent is in no case 


nouneed Petit’s doctrine, at the council 
of Constance, before the assembled lathers, 
Martin Porrc, bishop of Arras, defendud it 
as being u doctrine which liml been main¬ 
tained by many learned men and theolo¬ 
gians without contradiction. The council 
was at first undecided, hut, at last, con¬ 
demned, not all the positions of John Pe¬ 
tit, hut only this one: “ Every tyrant may 
be legally killed by his subjects.” Accord¬ 
ing to this sentence, it apjieurs as if the 
murder of tynmts is permitted uudei cer¬ 
tain circumstances, and this question lie- 
oume a common subject of investigation 
among the theologians and scholars of the 
fifteenth century, and down to the middle 
of the sixteenth. In spite of the condem¬ 
nation of the main point of this doctrine 
by the council of Constance, many theo¬ 
logians, chiefly belonging to the order of 
Dominicans, supported it. At a later 
period, also, distinguished Protestants up¬ 
held the doctrine, ns Milton, Buchanan, 
, , -!«■* ’ 


permitted.” Of all the Jesuit.-, about 12' 
in the whole, who occupied themselves 
with this question, only Mariana, in iiis 
Imok De Rcgt ri Rfffis Institution!', upheld 
tlie doctrine authorizing the killing of 11 
tyrants, and even he with some restric¬ 
tions. But hardly had Mnrimia’s liook 
appeared, when several Jesuits, partie.ii-' 
larly Rellanuin, completely refuted his ’ 
doctrine df tyrannicidio, and Aquuvnn, the 
general of "the order, after some years, » 
condemned this doctrine, and prohibited 
all the members of the society from touch¬ 
ing tin* question any more, either direct¬ 
ly or indirectly. From this time, this 
subject has been lianished from their , 
schools anil their works. * Hence Voltaire, 
when he was believed to make common 
cause with tlie enemies of the Jesuits \n 
the accusation of their defence of tyranni¬ 
cide, says, “ Posterity would unanimously ' 
exculpate the order, if i were to accuse 
them of a crime, of which every man of 
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?r sen*) nay, dl Europe, and eveu ftomiens,, could have It.” The private lives bffoe- 
'c^ ftVR acquitted them tong ago.’’ Allot her Jesuits were exemplary. The purity ot’ 
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' BrohabUism wait even 100 years before the a hundred thousand vv ho composed the 
; .foundation offofluirder, tin* common dot-- order—Girard by nume, was accused of 
• trine of all bistiopS; the most distinguished . rape. There has ne\er existed it society, 

lirtitrownfioa * nv>.l .vll* .I_ l. ? . * t* * . * t 


universities, and nil tlic regular clergy. 
Under certain restrictions, this doctrine is 
far front bring injurious to pure monthly. 
The substance of it is, that, vv here a law 
lh uot pronounced clearly, it is permitted 
", to follow that opinion whfMi, lining like¬ 
wise supported by good reasons favors 
the nattind liberty of man rather than the 
severity of the law. Next arose the ques¬ 
tion, whether it was permitted to folknv 
the probable meaning, njt preference to the 
■ piore prolwdtle. The pmbahilists answer¬ 
ed in the affirmative. This was asserted 
by many theologians, particularly Domin¬ 
icans, long liefoiV the origin of the society 
of Jesus. But, 11s this doctrine is sus¬ 
ceptible of an application tealh dangerous 
to morality,thi’Jesuits had the undeniable 
merit of having been tb£ lirst who wrote 
against probabilistic Tlie writings of the 
Jesuits Robcllo. Molten. Gisbert, Aipmi- 
va, Gon/ale/., Daniel, .uid others, eontain 
unqualified attacks on prohuhdiMii. and 
attempts to miner it within reasonable 
limits. The Jjnsitnst.s, who were ready 
to make any charges .against the Jesuits, 
tirst attacked them on llu* ground of their 
upholding probahilism. Rascal and Nie-d 
were the tirst assailants; the former wish¬ 
ed to make the Jesuits ridiculous, the lat¬ 
ter, to made them odious. Benin It and 
Arnaud joined them at a later jxtiimI. 
But all these publications were declared 


when' such deviations from virtue have 
been rarer, oven if we allow the .Qinorfs 
.Marefli, published by Von Dong, ro is' 
trOc. The least suspeeted witness of the, 
Jesuits is probably Voltaire : he says-- 
" What have I seen during the seven 
years that I Jived with the Jesuits? A 
very active life, connected with many 
labors, and, at the same time, very frugal 
and orderly. All their hours wen 4 appro¬ 
priated to their school labors, and to the 
c\eivi»es which their seven* order bound 
them to perform. 1 call thousands and 
thousand" t'< witness, who, like myself, 
have been educated by them. I dare to 
affirm, that nothing more repulsive and 
dishonorable to human nature can be 
found, than that there are men who r<- 
proiieh such people w ith Inufy of morals."' 
The history of the persecutions of th • 
Jesuits, hi the difiercut part" of Europe, is 
very interesting. The lirsi took place m 
Ft mice. In Ithey appeared m I'ratiee 
The parliami lit bated them as friinds ‘ 
ol the Roman see, foe university us dun* 
treroiis rivals. The hall of the parliament 
incessantly resounded with live complaints 
of the uinvcisitv of Baris, who could not 
b".ui to see tiieir students departing and 
putting themselves under the instruction 
o) the Jesuits; Mill more painful was the • 
loss of so many emoluments, whieh, mid*" 

. , .the name I,nnltf, were derived from the 

ijy the parliaitipntr- I*Jiri> mid Hour- Mtiiluiit^ while tlic Jouits insfnicli k il 
dcaux, who were bv no means generally n-; and when, at length, the great fame 


m favor of tin* Jesuits, “ calumnious 
writings, filled with injustice, deceit, falsi¬ 
fications and ignorance.'* If Ba-eal’s LfJ- 
trtx Provincvtlea tire regarded as an au¬ 
thority against tin* Jesuits, we should tit 
least consider vvliat Voltaire says: ‘‘It is 
clear that this work (the Ltltm Prorin 


ol the Jesuit Middorat, vvho.se ’lecture 
room was filled two'or three honis befote 
■th“ time of the lecture, and who vva4 at 
last obliged to leetme in open ait. spread 
farther and further, the rage of the utiivei- 
Sity rose to the highest degree. The rec¬ 
tor of the iiiiivt>rs!t> therefore intimated 


liales) rests upon a premise totally erronc- ' n, them lbut they must close their schools, 
ous, attributing tlu^ insane opinions of They olieycd; hut tm uproar took place 


some Spanish and Flemish Jesuits to the 
whole orde.r. Ip the casuistry of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, many absurd 
tilings might aMu Ihs found. But the Jes¬ 
uits alone were to lie held up to general de¬ 
rision. The sana* letters even attempt to 
prove tlmt it is the plan of the* Jesuits to 
make men worse, instead of correcting 
them; hut such a plan is so senseless, 
tliat no sect ut the world ever had or 


among the students, and the court ordered 
|he Jesuits to open their schools again 
immediately, ami not to regard the arro¬ 
gant pretensions of the university. After¬ 
wards, however, when public’ business 
kept the king and his ministers for a long 
tune from Baris, the university accused 
the Jesuits before the parliament. Bas-‘ 
tpiier, A mould anil Jlollou, the advocates 
of the university, loaded the Jesuits with 
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calumnies. Tlieir advocate j Vcrsari's, de* nil had* behaved ns one or^twT.Jerta’t* 
Ihildetl them mo powerfully, that evo.n the * who happened to be present, evdty thitigif 
parliament, hostile iis it was to the Jesuits, would have turned out better' for thfe 
acquitted them. When, at a later period, Catholics. Not their ambition* but their-’ : 
Homy IV .besieged Paris, the Jesuits at- modesty, from tliat tittfe, has appeared':? 


tracted new odium, by' asserting, when* 
interrogated l»y tile citizens, in opposition 
to the opinion of the other theologians, that 
‘f xconinmnicutibn was not the necessary 
consetpieuco of opening the gates to a 
heretic king. All the old hatred broke 
forth anew when Cli&tel attempted to 
murder Henry IV. 'Flit* Jesuits were ca- 
lmnmously charged w it ii being the authors' 
of the attempt, and the parliament tuimilt- 
imiisiy and unjustly condemned ; > death 
’tin*'Jesuit (iuigunnl. Tlie judges them¬ 
selves confessed, some years later, that 
they laid acted ovcr-hastily,and all Franep 
acknowledged the innocence of the Jes¬ 
uits. In the lirsl lw-at, the Jesuits were 
banished fmm the realm by a ilenve of 
the parliament; hut some pail laments m 
the provinces openly refund to register 
tin* ordinance of the parliament of Purify 
and those particularly yyJuch yvere mde* 
pendent upon that of the capital, declared 
the act illegal, hurried and unjust, and in 
general protected the Jesuits. For nine 
yea is, the Jesuits remained unmolested m 
Hojirdeaux arid Toulouse. Students from 
all France repaired to them, and the king 
was so much petitioned to restore so use¬ 
ful an order, that he rivalled them. The 
parliament refused to register the royal 
decree, and sent a deputation to Henry, at 
the head of whom was the president 
Harley, who, as the historian Hupleix 
says, uttered a uniform strain of abuse 
against the Jesuits. The king answered 
with a speeili extempore, which, as I)e 
Thou has not recorded it in his History of 
France, is hardly known, and we think it 
proper to give it hen*, to show ho\y 
this able monarch spoke oxtempoto: 
“ Your care for my person ami the weltiiro 
of uiy empire 1 acknowledge with pleas- 
nrc. What you have just told me I have 
known long since ; hut my ideas on it were 
unknown to you. You speak oi'difticuhies, 
.which appear to you great; hut I must 
tell you that I lane weighed them duly 
seven or eight yearn ago. The best reso¬ 
lutions originate from the lessons of the 
past, and these 1 know better than any 
body else. You imagine that you under¬ 
stand affairs of government, and that you 
may interfere with them, which seems to 
me much ns if I should interfere with 
. your duties by making a n*port in a civil 
process. I the refute must tell you, first, 
'll regard to the alliiir of Poissy, that, if 


conspicuous; mul l cannot conceive how *> 
you can accuse those J»f amhition, who f 
refuse, constantly mid«nconditionglly, ah- 
lieys, honorary offices and dignities; -pay, 
who oblige themselves by vows hever to; 
Strive for them, and whose life, in genera), 
lias go other purpose than to Is; nseful to. 
all people. Is it the name Jesuit which 
excites your zeal? then you must also 
dispute with those, who have taken their 
name from the holy Trinity (lea pircs dr 
la 7Vi nitt ); and, if you befieve that you 
belong as much to tfie society of Jesus a» 
the Jesuits, you may ask yourselves , 
w hether y our daughters belong as much 
to the Fillrs-Dieu in Pare? ns the nuns 
who hear this name, mid you may as well* 
rail yourselves knights of the order of the 
Holy Ghost as myself and the other 
kniglits of the order. 1; for my part, 
should like as well, or rather hatter, to la; 
culled Jesuit tNhn Jarobin or Augustine. 
If a part of u.r other clergy are hostile to 
the order, it may originate from the cir¬ 
cumstance that ignorance always wa- 
hostile to science. 1 have found that. a» 
soon as I declared my intention to reen'l 
the Jesuits, two classes of men immediate¬ 
ly opposed th«* measure, viz. the Hugue¬ 
nots and all the Catholic clergy notorious 
fir bad morals and conduct; but this gave 
me a grentet esteem and love for the.' 
Jesui s." The king speaks at length on 
the reason why the Sort mime could not 
agree with the Jesuits, because the latter 
were more learned, and that they should, 
now not only he suffered, hut take iyiot 
within the realm.*—In England, Jesuits 
never had much footing. The reformed 
doctrines had already heroine the preva¬ 
lent religion of that country, when the 
order grew up. The Jesuits in Englund 
were only a small division of missionaries, . 
who labored among the disjiersed and 
oppressed Catholics, quietly and imdqr the 
veil of secrecy. Several Jesuits have suf¬ 
fered martyrdom iu England, and severa'- 
law's clinch'd against them manifest tlte 
grossest prejudice, and have been repealed 
only iu modem times.—In the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the Jesuits received then" 
first blow in Portugal. Pombal, minister 

* The speech is long, and its genuineness very 1 
suspicious, as it goes carefully tlirotfgli all tlie * 

r units tor which the Jesuits hau hotu reproached 
t is too long for a king, loo systematic tor :u 
extempore jietfomiauee.—E d. * 
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birds hud .lineai prohibited, with the con¬ 
sent of government, from visiting the,mis¬ 
sions—that they might not inteet with 
European vices the iunocciit Indians., 
TJii* prohibition vvas a j»oint on which 
Pointed’* writer always insisted. The 
statements of Plate 1 were proved to la* 
fidse by the governor of Peru and the 
Mexican bishops, and the hook was 
burnt in Madrid; yet Pointed’* liteds found 
belief in Europe! The Jesuits wore re¬ 
called from Paraguay, and imprisonis! 
in Portugal. There were other reasons 
to excite the minister's anger against the 
Jesuits, lu a question respecting tin 
marriage of the king’s daughter, the con¬ 
fessor of the king, the Jesuit Morcira, gave* 
exchange for anothef! 1400 miles distant,’ advice contrary to that of Pombal, anil tin 


. of king Joseph, a powerful and pnssibnnte 
man, wished to promote the welfare of Por¬ 
tugal ; but his plans were those of a despotic 
minister of u despotic government. Every 
‘ thing opposed to nis wishes was to fall. M a- 
ny circumstances cooperated to render him 
* inimical to the Jefruts, to whose influence, 
as confessors, lie o'.Vod his elevation. It 
wpuld have hecn better for the Jesuits if 
1 they hod avoided accepting confessor- 
ships at court, in flic same, vvay as tln^ 
declined the dignities of the church. 
’ Pombal (>elie\ ed the country of the Pam- 
guay, jn wliicli the Jesuits ruled so putei- 
nally, contained a number of gold mines, 
unknown to the inhabitants, lie there¬ 
fore obtained this country from Sjmin by 


into which he wished to transplant all the 
Indians of Pamguay. The Jesuits remv - 
ed orders to prepare the people for this 
measure. The natives remonstrated very 
modestly and ros|*ectful!y against siieli a 
forced emigration, representing liovv im¬ 
possible it would be to transplant 30.000 
|KopIe, with all their goods. to such a dis¬ 
tance through the vvildcni^ss: but the gov¬ 
ernment was inexorable. Only a few 
months were allowed them for prepara¬ 
tion. The Indiana, vvlm were to Ik* torn 
from the ground they had fust cultivated, 
the huts where they were burn, and the 
graves of their friends and parents, were 
redured to despuii. Even the Jesuit*, 
who admonished them to “obey, were ndw 
susfiocted by th* Indians of conspiring 
'with their heartless oppressors in Europe. 
The Indians armed themselves for resist¬ 
ance., A war broke out, in'Which the In¬ 
dians were at first victorious but were 
afterwards conquered. Many burnt their 
villages, and fled into the mountains, where 
most of them perished. After having 
searched in vain for gold every where, 
Pombal vvas ashamed of his bloody and 
bootless measure, and, under Charles III 
of Spain, the lands were re-exchanged, 
after the innocent Indians hud become ac¬ 
customed to all tin* vices of European out- 
easts. . But, as a despotic minister cannot 
err, the Jesuits were now to be proved the 
instigators of the. resistance of the. Indians 
to Poiribal’s humane project bf emigration. 
To make the world believe this, Pombal 
laid a pluu witli a certain Plate!, wholes 
vices hail made hint an outcast from vari¬ 
ous countries. The. world was to be 
, persuaded that the Jesuits had maintained 
a* warlike state in Paraguay for 150 years, 
and even a king, Nicholas, who command¬ 
ed their forees, &c. Ip S|>uiii, the story 
was laughed uv People kuew why Span¬ 


king followed the Jesuit. In the jKipers 
of the queen, who died in 1751, Pombal 
discovered that the Jesuits in Mtimiihaiu 
liad often apprized the ipieen, in ronsc- 
qilcnci- of lift request, of the extortions, 
At., of the governor of the place, tin* 
brother of Pointed. His passion rose to 
the highest pitch. Pomhal had excited 
against him the proprietor* of the vine¬ 
yards of tliai countiy by a monojMjly of 
port wine, from winch he derived advan¬ 
tage himself, so that the inhabitants de¬ 
vastated bis vineyards: the Jesuits, it was 
reported, had done it. Win u, after the 
dreadful earthquake of 1755. the Jesuits 
made use of this event ♦,» bring people to 
rejieiiTuucc, and the king even expressed 
the desire to devote himself tor eight days 
to spiritual and solitary meditation, under 
the direction of the pious Jesuit Mulu- 
grida, this insolation of the king gave 
■great uneasiness to Pomhal, who ii-ared 
for Ins influence. ('ust w hut it would, the 
Jesuits were to full. \t the same time, 
another obstacle to Pointed'* power vva* 
to lie annihilated—the high nobility, with 
whom he lived in decided opposition. 
These two dbjeets Pombal succeeded in 
accomplishing with one stroke. Sept. 4, 
] 758, the kipg, on Ids return from n love 
adventure,' vvas wounded by assassins. 
Pomhal peisiiaded the king that this attack 
vvas ow ing to a conspiracy of the high no¬ 
bility and the Jesuits, and don Joseph 
wa$ now in constant fear of new conspir¬ 
acies, and therefore totally in the power 
of his minister. The duke of Aveiro. the 
whole house of Tavoru, were tried |»v an 
extraordinary committee, and suffered an 
ignominious death. Mulugridu was ar¬ 
rested as concerned in the conspiracy, 
and, after several years, was sentenced 
and burnt by the obedient inquisition us a 
heretic. When, with the death of don 
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, ‘ Joseph, Pombal’a despotism was at jin end, 
•-'tyhcn the latter himself, bein&aoctisod and 
' convicted of the most execrable crimes, 
' was sentenced to death by the court unan- 


to all positive religion; and ‘tpe "Jtestiits » 
were greatly in his way, also, on account;; 
of his hatred against the dauphin, who'^ 
loved the society. An opportunity was 


jmously, and pardoned by the queen, and soon found to attack thefn: The Jesuit 
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declared innocent. Bit, if the conspiracy 
really had existed, nothing proved the 
’connexion of the Jesuits with it. It is 
true, the Jesuit Mulngrida had, shortly 
lieibre that attempt, declared that, if the 
king, who was given to sensual pleasures, 
‘ did not reform his conduct, a great disas¬ 
ter, would follow; and other Jesuits were 
the friends of Tavora and > Avoiro. But 
. none hut Pombal could haw made tiiis 
ciirumstnncc the ground of an accusation 
against the society. He accused the whole 
. body before the pope, and demanded its 
abolition. When the [wipe ordered the 
trial of the uccused, Pomlml, without 
' waiting, exiled the Jesuits, sent back the, 
papal nuncio, aud broke off all connex¬ 
ion with Rome. 1810 Jesuits were 
transported, tti J7«»}>, to Italy, and, suffered 
the worst treatment. In France, aI.->o, ihe 
order declme.d. Madame Pompadour and 


chance were not paid; in consequence of 
which, the whole order, winch certainly ■ 
■Mas not obliged to answer tor Lav alette’s ■ 
illegal conduct were called before die par¬ 
liament, which nourished the uid hatred 
against the society, and pow counted, 
moreover, several Jansen arts amoug its 
members. The order was condemned. 
The process was the signal for a general 
attack u|H>n the Jesuits Choisenl had 
several books written against them, and 
the order abolished by the parliament' 
without a bearing, though the bisluqis of 
all France declared in its favor. The 
process of the parliament was a mere 
farce. The total abolition took place in 
17G7. Meanwhile Charles III ascended \ 
the throne of f*pain, aud assured the gen¬ 
eral of the order of his protection. But 
the minister Aranda,an intimate friend of 
Choiseul, praised by Condor’ c *t, as a de¬ 


lla' minister Choiseul were hostile to it. 

, Whfii the former had appeared at court, 
without any other claim than because she 
had become the king’s mistress, the senn- 
■ dalous event excited general attention. 
As most people are more ready to violate 
the dictates of morality than conventional 
forms, uuulnmc Pompadour resolved to 
z procure a legal title to appear at court, 
aud adopted the idea of becoming dame 
du palais of the queen. But for‘this the 
approval of the good-natured queen was 
requisite, and it was concluded* to deceive 
‘ ‘ her bj ail appearance of repentance, ami 
to make her believe madame Pompadour 
had ceased to Ik* the king's mistress. A 
confessor was necessary, and the choice 
fell upon the Jesuit IX' Saoy, a man ap¬ 
parently simple, wh(\ it was supposed, 
would not penetrate tne plan. But riacy 
. declared that, if it was really her earnest 
intention to return to virtue aud religion, 
alie must, without delay, leave the court, 
retire into solitude, and try to repair the 
evil she had none, by real r6|>ontance: 
’until then he could not take upon him the 
' direction of her conscience, and he never 
* Would profane the sacraments amUet liini- 
, self bo made a tool of in such an intrigue. 

. This opposition awakened in madame. 

Pompadour inveterate hatred against the 
. order. Choisou] belonged to the phi¬ 
losophers, so. called, who were opposed 


ruled enemy of priests, nobles aud kings; 
was an enemy of the Jesuits, as wa-> also 
bis friend Uanipomanes, fiscal of Castile. 
They procured the exile of the Jesuits pi 
a way that did them little honor. One 
evening, the rector of the Jesuit coflrge at 
Madrid was apprized that a stranger wish - 
ed to see him immediately. The stranger 
coining, as lie said, from the Jesuif rector 
of Seville, gave to the lector of Madrid a 
parcel of papers, with the request that he 
would read them attentively, and make ha* 
remarks on them. The rector ordered the 
papers to he curried to his room, and, as the 
hour of meeting in the refectoiy Lad begun, 
went thither in order not to interrupt the 
prescribed order. Hardly hail he arrived 
there, when the house Ik-11 was rung vio¬ 
lently. IJoyul commissioners enter, aud 
seal up all paj>ers, including the packet 
just led, and carry them to Aranda, Not' 
long after, in the night of April 1,17G7,all 
the Jesuit collegia in the kingdom were 
surrounded bj*soldiers,nr the same hour, 
and the Jesuits cnrriwl-to the states of the 
pope. April 2, 17G7, the Ring declared 
that ho had resolved to keep the true cause 
of the banishment of the Jesuits secret. 
Pope Pius VI, some jears before his ele ( 
vutiou, first ibund the traces of (bis infa¬ 
mous intrigue. When a cardinal, he had 
lieen appointed by Clement XIV a inem- 
ber of the conmuttee who werd to inve» 


i 
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tigato the, affairs of the Jesuits. The Biit the papal letter waft, of little avail., 

Spanish government, to justify itself some- The courts threatened the pojxi With the 


, what with the pope, had sent, the alleged 
proofs against the Jesuits to Rome. Among 
tbeko were letfrrs purporting to have 
passed between distinguished Jesuits, con¬ 
taining remarks Vof -the most inlhmous 
character; among tyther things, it was said 
in them, that the king was an illegitimate 
son of cardinal Alhcroni, and hence not 
'entitled to the throne, &c. 1 Of coiinC, 
these letters must haw excited the king, 
and prompted him to banish the order. 
But it was also found, by a comparison 
of the hatul-wriling-, that these letters 
.were torged. It was now e\ident who 
hud brought the, parcel only a tew mo¬ 
ments before the seizure of the papers in 
the Jesuit college in Madrid. The* evile 
of the Jesuits, and several other circum¬ 
stances, iiad caused a dispute between the 
pojH‘ Clement'XllI and Portugal anil 
.Spain. The pope (Re/zoitieo)died, with¬ 
out an adjustment of the dispute hating 
taken place. The election of his succes¬ 
sor was now a matter of the highest im¬ 
portance, The question was. whether the 
Jesuit party should prevail or not. Cardinal 
Ganganelli had already, under Clement 
XII I,expressed his opini< ui.tliat it was mote 
advisable to sacrifice the Jesuits, th. »fHi 
innocent, than to ,hve in constant dispute 
with the kings. The Bourliou part} 
therefore supported him at the election. 
At the same time, in the conclave, lie 
gamed riie friends of the Jesuits b\ main¬ 
taining that the new pope ought not to 
think tlnv more of the abolition of the or¬ 
der than of pulling down St. Peter's : and 
he was elected. The new pope, in fact, 
after liis accession, said, in his missives to 
the eourth of Versailles, Madrid and Na¬ 
ples, that he neither could blame norahol- . 
ish an order which I'd of his predecessors 
had solenihlv confirmed : it could he the 
leas expected of him, as the khh*‘ had 
been confirmed In an (ecumenical council 
at Trent, whose, decrees, according to the 
principles of the Galilean chufeh, wen* 
binding on the ]*»po ; hut he would, if 
asked, call another council, in which the 
Jesuits should he heard, all questions in¬ 
vestigated anew and decid'd upon ; that 
he was obliged to protect tls" Jesuits 
equally with the other orders ; that,‘more¬ 
over, all the princes of Germany and the 
king of Sardinia had written to him in 


publication of his letters, written hefpre he 
had acquired the pontificate* in which he * 
promised to the courts the abolition of tlni 
Jesuits, if they would lend him their Rap¬ 
port in the election. _ The abolition was 
difficult, as Clement XIIf, with the assent 
of the’whole college of cardinals, had, a 
short time before, solemnly confirmed the 
order by, the hull .jposlolirum, and tilt* 
immediate contravention of the hull would 
have lK*en an unparalleled scandal, to 
which the cardinals never would have 
given their consent. There was no way 
left, then*fi*re, hut to choose the form of a 
brief—a deem* which the popes issue 
without consulting with the college of the 
eardinaN. In 177d, the brief was issued 
The reasons for the abolition were not 
given in the brief: it was only said thai 
the popes had abolished several other oi- 1 , 
tiers, and that the council of Trent had 
not exact!} pronounced a continuation of 
the order. Pour weeks alter this viola¬ 
tion of justice, Ganganelli appointed a 
committee to investigate the. accusations 
infants! tlie Jesuits! The Protestant his¬ 
torian John M tiller mvs of this abolition — 

“ It was soon appnrt nt to w ise men, that a 
common hulwiuk of all authorii.es,bad 
fallen.” Prussia did not neknowledac tie 
abolition, but retained the .It siuts, as use¬ 
ful instriiofers, hi Silesia, •mtil at last thev 
themselves, trom obedience to the pope, 
urged the king to complete their abolition, 
lu Russia, also, die order remained, be¬ 
cause fati'anne was convinced of its 
utility : and the government obtained the 
uecessnrv ftermissinu from the popes Pius 
VI and Vll. Element XIV died in 1774. 
His sickness und death were accompanied 
by strange sjmptoms. and'calumny imme- * 
diately accused the Jesuits of having pro¬ 
cured his denlh. TJie persons in attend¬ 
ance <tii the pope, and the. physicians, 
gave, however, no satisfactory statements; 
and It)' Bu t, in his Magazine of Political 
and llcdesiastical History, so rlenri} 
showed the innocence of the Jesuits, that 
this eahuuny never could gain footing. 
(See ('lemnii A7/ r .) The uholition of the 
Jesuits liad serious consequences. In 
most Catholic countries, it produced n 
chasm in the* means of public instruction, 
which it was not easy to fill. The educa-. 


„ .. ... tem Af youth lost, in many cases, the sain-* 

favor of the Jesuits, and lit* therefore could tary religious direction which distinguish-. 
* not yield to The wish of some cabinets, ed so much the instruction ol" the Jesuits, 
’which desired the abolition of the order, Neither the archives nor the coffers of the 
'without drawing upoif himself the dis- Jcsiiitq satisfied e\j«*<tation. Some per- 
Ipleasure of so many other monarehs. sons believed the money to have been car- 
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• ried 'off; but nothing has been heard of*it 
>' for 50'years. The order was' reinstintted 
in White-Russia in 1#10J, and in rficily 
in 1804, and was j>ul entirely on its .old 
(noting ill J814, by the po(x\ Whether 
it oug(it to lie Restored every where, is 
a question which, We think, is different 
from vWiat it was formerly. Jn the south¬ 
ern countries of Europe, it appears ca¬ 
pable of becoming very useful. Of its 
reestablishment in Gemiuny, then; is 
little hojK’. There is such a mass of 
■ knowledge distributed in the. dermali na¬ 
tion, its public instruction is so thorough, 
and the establishments tor education so 


.* ' /' 

have been in die 12th year of the' const#- 1 ,, ' 
ate of Augustus, four or five years before' 
the beginning of the vulgar era. Ottr in- . ■ 
formation concerning him ifc derived al-, 
ftnost entirely from detailed sketches of , ’ 
his life, written by four/of his followers.- ■*’ 
The angel Gabriel had Announced to Ma- . 
ry, that the power of/dte .Highest should 
overshadow her, and tliat she should heap- •, 
a son who should rule over (lie-house of 
Jncob forever ; and on the night of his ' 
birth, an angel i|»peared to some shop- ' 
herds "anil announced the coming of a . 
Savior. On the 8th day, he was oirculn-, 
vised according to the law of Moses, and. 


well founded, that the Jesuit schools ap¬ 
pear, at least, not to he ni'eded. ill this 
nation, too, materialism does not remain 
to he compiered, but the sound abuse of ‘ 
the people soon led it back to religion. 
Resides, the society’s plan of education 
would little agtee with that of the Ger- 
rnans, because that of the Jesuits is by its 
nature a general, and therefore a stable 
one, and cannot adapt itself id modern 
systems of education.* 


on the 40th, «was presented in the temple, 
where the aged Simeon pronounced liim 
to be the light of nations and the gloiy of 
Israel. The coming of the divine iufiuit 
was also bailed by lire adoration of the 
Magi, who wen- miraculously‘directed to 
the house where the young child was. 
Herod, alarmed by these indications,'de¬ 
termined to destroy all the male children 
of Bethlehem and its vicinity, of the age 
of less than two years, for the purpose of 


Jemjitks i»b Rom.; secular persons of 
high rank—as, for instance. Louis XIV 
‘ of France-—who are hound to the order 
by vows of obedience, but have not taken 
the spiritual vow. 

Jfisius. calk'd also Christ (\><rrK. the 
Anointed), the Son of God, the Savior of 
men, whose birth, lifo and death were 
predicted by jrropliefs, and attended 
with miraculous manifestations of divine 
(tower, was horn of the virgin Mary, of 
the tribe of Judah, who was betrothed to 
Joseph, an obscure artisan. The place of 
his birth was Bethlehem: the time is un¬ 
certain, hut is commonly considered to 

* The length nf the article-, mi the Jesuits may 
ite excused horn the inteieslmg nature ol the sul>- 
, jeet Any view, however, of the subject, which 
> could he given m a worh of the character of the 
present must W too concise to enatilc the reasler 
to form satisfactory conclusions j to do which, 
giont knowledge of lads and critical acumen are 
rccjuisiite The articles can only sci vo to milicate 
tin' most unpoi'tuil points l" he invcstigalcd. 
Tlte second article was given to show what con- 
sliuction Jesuits themselves put upon (he md 
portant charges against them. ■ We may clo.se 
with remarking, that every thing m history has its 
time, and the order of tins Jesuits can never me to 
any great eminence in an age m which knowledge 
ts so rapidly spreading It is connected w ith the 
old ortfer of things, not with the new, and has 
Itwice returned with semln-m into Sjiaiu, and once 
into France. The Eneurh>pMn' AL'derne, m its 
article on the Jesuits, calls them the }>r>1unan 
guards, the strehlse's, the janifU i>s ot the pope; 
aitd it can hardly he supposed that the gHauls 
will flourish when the sovereign is daily dcchhmg 
in splendor and jhjwit 


effecting the death of Jesus. But Joseph, 
being niiraeuloa <ly warned of the daugi 
(led to Egypt with the virgin and her 
child, and. on his returtf after the death 
of Herod, went to resale at Nazareth, in 
(jiililce, vv lienee Jesus is calle.d a JVazo- 
r< nc. VVt; have no 1 further accounts of 
the earlier years of Jesus, 1 except the re¬ 
markable scene iu the temple, vv lien lie 
Wits 12 years old, and the. general observa¬ 
tion of Luke, that he remained in Naza¬ 
reth with hi* parents, and served them. 
At the age of about 30 (Luke iii, 23), he 
was liuptizedby John ut the river Jordan; 
,the. spirit of God descending upon him ' 
like a dove, and a voice from heuven pro¬ 
claiming, “This is my Itelovpfi son.” Pre¬ 
viously, however, to entering upon his 
heavenly oftice of dittme teacher, ho 
retired to a solitary place, when 1 he passed 
40 days in tasting,‘ meditation anti prayer, 
llis mission is generally considered to 
have occupied three Wears, sjient in acts j 
of mercy, in inculcating a purer system 1 
of morals, more exalted notions of God,-, 
and more elevating views of man and Uis, » 
destiny, thun had yet hoop presented to 
the world. If, when we consider .his * 
miracles, he ajtpears like a Gotl, we must 
also acknowledge something superhuman 
and divine in his purity of lifo, his warm 
love for others, and his self-devotion to ‘ 
their welfare ; his meek j er firm and tln- 
shriukiiig endurance of insult, contempt, 
calumny and suffering. While he de¬ 
nounces sin, and projihesies the coining , 
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^desolation of the cornet city, be forgives, little greenish, but it dock not molt,' like 1 ,. 
the sinner, and weeps over the fete of the solid liitumen. It exhales, while burning, „ 
ubdurate Jerusalem. Nothingean surpass a strong mid sometimes unnumio odor,, 
'.the perfect beauty of bis life, but the god- sensibly different front tlwt of O'oul or .hi-, 
•like sublimity orliis death. It is uuueccs- tunieu. It most frequently occurs< in de¬ 
nary shore to trake the particulars of his tached masses of a moderate spse, in ItOds \ 
. short hut eventful-mission.' He had elm- of sandstone, marl, limestone and second- . 
K‘n 12 apostles* to fte the companions of ary trap. It is’also connected with forma- . 
his ministry, the witnesses of his miracles, tions of coal, particularly that which is 
and die depositories of his doctrine, and associated with secondary tnlp rocks. It 
he was betrayed into'the power of hisefi- is alsp found with other varieties of lip- . 
eini'es by one of these, with the mockery nitc. (rood specimens of jet arc found lil 
of a friendly salutation. Betrayed by one, 
denied by another, and almndoiieil by ail, 
lie was earned before the Jewish priests, 
found guilty, ami by thdu delivered 
over to the Itomun magistrates, who aloue 
had ihe power of life aud death. Con- 
demued to death as a disturber of the 
i«ihhc peaee, he was nailed to the cross 
on mount Calvary ; and it was in the ago¬ 
nies of this latter death, that he prayed 
tor the forgiveness of his executioners, 
and, with a touching act of filial low), 
commended" his mother to his favorite 
disciple. The evangelists relate that, 
from the hour of noon, the sun was dark- 
• cried, and, three hours alicr, Jesus, having 
cried out, “It is finishes!,” gave up the ghost. 

The veil of the temple, they add, was 
torn asunder, the earth shook, rocks were 
rcm, and the tombs opened. The cenfu- 
jjon who was present, directing the execu¬ 
tion, exclaimed, “ Tidily this was the sen of 
Cod.” The body of Jesus was taken down 
by Joseph of Armiathea, mid placed in a 
tomb, alient wliich the Jewish priests, re¬ 
membering bis prophecy that lie. should 
rise on the third day, set a guard, sealing 
up the door. Notwithstanding these pre¬ 
cautions, his prophecy was i'ultillcd, by 
his resurrection on the first day of the 


Calicia and other places in Spam; near 
Wittemberg, m»Sa\ony ; m the depart¬ 
ment of Anile, in France, where it some¬ 
times contains amber. In England, it oc¬ 
curs near Whitby. In the F.uoc islands, 
and in the isle of Sky, it occurs in trap 
rucks. In the I 1 . States, in Massachusetts, 
it is found at South Hadley, in the coal 
formation. Jet is sometimes employed 
for fuel, Imt is more frequently cut and 
polished, for ornamental purposes, but¬ 
tons, bracelets,’ siiufi-hn.ves, Ac. Some 
mmeralogists con-odci it intermediate be¬ 
tween coal and hitiimitious wood. 

Jeitx Fi.orai'X (floral games ); a fes¬ 
tival uuuually celebrated in Toulouse. As 
early as the time of the Troubadours. 
Toulouse bad a literary institution, calk'd 
the colUg? du gai savuir, or dr la gait. 
science , as poetry was tie it termed. It 
was founded before the year 1323. Seven 
Troubadours and a <'iiuureIlor formed the 
college ; tliey conferred the degrees of 
doctor and lm< ndor, and taught in their 
palace and gardens the lois d'amour or 
flturs du gai savuir (laws of love, or llovv r 
ers of tht gay science). In 1323, tliey 
sent a letter, in verse, to all the poets of 
the Lamrue d'Oc, inviting them on the' 
3d of May. Iii‘24. to a poetic festival. 


week (Sunday); and he appeared repeat- ' where the composer of tlie best poem was. 


odly-to his disciples, to encourage, console 
and instruct tbeifi. On the 40th day after 
his resurrection, while with tin in on the 
mount of Olives, ho “ was taken up,” and 
ditttppeared out of their sight. 

Jesus Sikach. (See Sirarfu) 

Jet. The color of jet is a pure and deep 
black, sometimes witli a tinge of brown. 
•It occurs in opaque, compact masses, so 
solid and hard that they arc susceptible of 
being tamed on a lathe and highly polish- 


to receive a violet of* tine gold. The cel¬ 
ebrated Troubadour Aniuud Vidal won ■ 
the prize. The capitouls (magistrates) of 
the city, who had likewise been invited, to 
encourage a festival so much to the honor 
«f Toulouse, offered, in future, to l’uruish 
the golden violet. To increase tlie splen-. 
dor of the auiiual celebration, two other 
prizes were udded to the violet—kn eglan¬ 
tine and a pansy, both of silver. Similar 
institutions ufterwurds arose at Barcelona, 


ed. Its fracture is'eoiiehoidul or undulat -* in tlie reign of king John, and at Tortosa, • 
ed, shining or evert splendour, and it has a. in the reign of king Martin. The original 


resinous lustre; its sfiecific gravity, from 
1.25 to 1.30. ’By friction, it acquires a 
Weak electricity, even when not insulated. 
It somc.umes presents the firm of branches 
of trees, and exhibits traces of a ligue- 
^tcxiure.i It burns with flame often a 




institution at Toulouse, oh the other hand, 
began to decline, anil, at the ehd of a , 
century, was nearly extinct, when it was- 
revived by </lenience Isaurc. (See (He¬ 
im nee haute.) Slid left by will a consid¬ 
erable sum tor the celebration of this po- ‘' 
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„;euc. icsuvai, w/nen was now* continued ’ Fifty has sketched Ahaeuervig, with'.grew, A 
mjdfer the, uqiirt: of jeu* ^flormu. Mass, r ..spirit and liwmor, as a phil<*8opliiCt,<U>l>- . 
■ v (t sermon,. and alirn-giving} .commenced blor at" Jerusalem, who opposes the,Ha-' ■* 
the ceremonies. • Before the awarding of vior with a cold; worldly logic, which vvili 
prissy the tomi) of Olemcnoe was strewed not look above tlie thiugB*ot‘ earth, and’in , 
with roses. More costly flowers rewaid- therefore, condemned ta»remafq in 1 this 


ed the «cul of the competitors. Four 
prizes wen* olRired—an amarniilhus ol‘ 
.gold, of tin* \alue of 400 li\res, tor the 
nest ode; a \iolet of silver, \aluc* 250 


uiererorc, condemned rematq in 1 tins , 

world (whicll is all to hun) until a desire 
for higher tilings jhould awaken in 
him. 

Jr.ws. After the Babylonish eaptivit, , 


litres, for an essay in prose, whicli was of' tfte Hebrews • (see Hebrews) Were called,-, 


•not less than u quarter nor more than a 
half hour m reading ; a 'ilvcr pansj-, val¬ 
ue 200 livrc', for an eclogue, elegy or idyl; 
* and a silver lib, table 00 Iivres, for the 
licst,sonnet, oi hymn, in honor of the holy 
virgin. Instead of doclors, there were 
now a niast'-i of the game-., and 10 judges 
(mainkneurs). Ju 1004, the college ivii- 
’ formally creeled into an academy. The 
office of ehuneelloi. and oilier distinctions 
of rank, were abolished in 17/tf. The seal 
r° kept hy u sfiunhna secretary, and one 
of tin* member' preside*, with tli*- utle of 
•moiUruteur,. who i- appointed by lot every 
three month''. Alicr an mlerniption of 
{5 years, tiom 1700 to H0O, the mniiiti'- 
' hi ars assembled again in Toulouse, the 
academy went into operation,ami, accord¬ 
ing to the old custom, aw aided the prizes 
, bungled by Clemcncc Jsatne. Since iheti, 
tins fivtival, assoeiated w nil so tinny po¬ 
etic recollection'* lias been annually eele- 
lauicd. The academy assembles m lho 
■ eoiincil-lionse of Toulouse, which »' call¬ 
ed the capikdium. 

Jew, the vv a.m>eki\(i, or i’tkknai. ; 
a poetical personage of popular tradition', 


Jtics, tlic greater jiart of the nation having* 
remained in the middle and eastern pirn-" 
inees of tin* Persiaq ehipire, and only* 
42,300 men, with tlieif families, principally 
of the trilies of the kingdom of Judah, , 
having returned to their country, when 
permission was granted by Cyrus (ojl'i 
Jt. (’.) They founded a new* kingdom in , 
Judata, dcj«’iulent on Persia, but under , 
the domestic direction of high priests and 
elders, according to tic* Mosaic' constitu¬ 
tion. Jerusalem, the temple, and the Fe- 
l ideal cities of the country were rebuilt, 
not without difficulty; th« writings of 
Moses, the historical and prophetical 
books collected; the great synagogue of 
1*20 learned men established i'or the criti¬ 
cal revision and explanation of the Holy 
Scriptures, as well as separate synagogue-, 
and schools for the o^iouuding of the 
law, and the instruction of the pcopK ’ 
All these institutions did not enable F/ni 
and Nehemiuh, tli». n storers of their na¬ 
tion, to relive the pnmit no Mosaic coil'll- * 
union. The spirit of his code belonged 
to another age, and to other rircum- 
stauces. The later Jews could retain 


who ovves Ins existence to a s'ory con¬ 
nected with tin* well-known seme in tin* 
history of Chest’s passion. \s the Sa¬ 
vior was on the way to the place of exe¬ 
cution, overcome wall die weight iff tkc 
crqss, he wished to rest mi a stone before 
The house of a Jew, whom the slory calls 
Abasiierus, who drove him away with 
curses. Jesus calmly replied—-“Thou 


only the letter of the law, mid, in,their 
expositions, lost themselves in the suhtil- 
ties which they had learned from the 
riialdieaiis. lu enterprise and activity, 
however, they surpassed their fathers v 
Tiieii commerce, anti their annual pil- , 
primages to the temple, to which each 
Jew was obliged to make an offering, ac¬ 
cumulated nt Jerusalem, under the mild , 


shall wander on the earth till l rotiun.” 
Tim astoni'hotl Jew did not eonie to him¬ 
self* till the eiowd had passed, and the 
streets were empty., Driven by fear and 
remorse*, lie has since wandered, accord¬ 
ing to tin* command of the Lord, from 
place in place, and has never yet been 
able, to’find a grave. This punishment of 
unbelief and hardness of heart—a con¬ 
demnation u* wander forever ,on the 
earth, apt! to be tin: contemporary of all 
centuries—has iiilonlcd materials for thy 
L'hrislian poets. Srhuburr and Schlegel 
Jiaye tinned this -legend to aecoimt. 
Cidthc (in .the third volume of his own 
* voli. vn. id ■ 


government of the Persians, more treas- 
ures than Solomon’s ago had ever seen. 
They were not therefore destitute of the , 
uteinis for eoneiliaiing the Macedonian 
eontpierors, anti although, on the fall of 
the Persian monarchy, they submitted to 
Alexander tins Great, and were involved 
in the «wars of liis generals for the sq 
prCmaey, yet then* fate w afc . not hard 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who look pos¬ 
session of Palestine *120^ 15. C., allowed * 
them j|io enjoyment of tlieir singular cus¬ 
toms, and granted the colonies ..which he 
transplanted to lus capital (Alexandria), 
tor the, purpose ol' extending its commerce* 

- \. 
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peculiar privileges over tile rftuives." The 
Jews were fur from improving their con¬ 
dition by engaging iii the war between the 
Syrian and Egyptian’kings, on the side 
of the former (197 B. C.}; for the Syrian 
, Soleycidte Considered their possessions as 
lawful subjects o? plunder. Selcucus JV 
attempted to plunder their temple, and 
Antiochus IV, in omcr to reduce them to 
a uniformity with the rest of his subjects, 
determined to destroy their religion. Hi. 
pretext for this was the shameful specta¬ 
cle of intrigue and corruption displayed 
at the Syrian court, m the rivalry of the 
priests and nobles for the dignity of high- 
' priest: hut the nation adhered, with its 
characteristic obstinacy, to the forms of 
the Mosaic worship. When, therefore, 
Antiochus set up the Olympian Jupiter 
for worship in the temple, and compelled 
the Jews to sacrifice and cut swine, many 
suffered tin* most terrible death, rather 
than transgress the law of Moses. In 
vain 'were Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country laid desolate. These persecu¬ 
tions only served to develojx* a national 
spirit, which broke out in tin' insurrection 
of the Maeeuliues. Judas, siirnamed 
Movcdbasus (the hammer), was the tiiinl 
son of a priest, who had fled, with his 
family, from persecution, and had col¬ 
lected. in the ’mountains of Jiidira, 
a baud of faithful Indievens. With 
their assistance, lie defeated the Syrians, 
took Jerusalem, and restored the Mo-aie 
warship (1<55 U. C.). A new epoch of 
glory and renown for the Jews tiegins 
under the government of the tlaceal»ee>. 
Three brothers of llus family of heroes— 
Judas, Jonathan and Simon—bore suc¬ 
cessively the dignity of high-priest, and 
completed their delivcriuiee from the Syr¬ 
ian yoke. Simon, whom the gratitude 
of the nation had ertjated a prince, left to 
liis son, John Hyrcmius (135 B.C.), au in¬ 
dependent kingdom secured by an alli- 
•anoe vvitli the Roman-. The latter ex¬ 
tended it by his victories over the Idu- 
n weans and Samariums, and confirmed it 
by the establishment of the high council, 
or sanhedrim. Thu reign of lly realms 
was distinguished for the progress of civ¬ 
ilization and the increasing prosjienty of 
the nation. In his time also arose the 
sects of Pharisees, Sadducees and Esse- 
nes. (rj. v.) His son, Jtidus Aristobulus. 
received rhe royal dignity {105 B. (*.), and 
the Jewish state appeared to he in the 
way to recover the power and splendor 
of David’s time, mice Alexander .lfmu:e- 
us, the successor of Aiistobnlux ; took 
Gaza, iii a ucccssful war against Kg) pt; 
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hut the above-mentioned sectfe gave rise 
to civil dissensions. After tho nt?AtV of 
quoen Salome (70 B. C.), who was* ruled 
by the Pharisees, the succession was dis¬ 
puted by her sons Hyrcantis and, Arfs- 
tobulus. The war between the brothers 
introduced forcigri umpires into the coiip- 
fr), Pumpev conquered Judseti (flTfB. C.), 
aeconling to* the Roman policy, for the 
weak Hyrcanus. This n*sult of the eon- 
test put an end to the new freedom of tho i 
Jews. Jerusalem lost its walls, the king¬ 
dom its new conquests, the nation its in¬ 
dependence, and the family of the Asmo- 
neans (the illustrious , a title liome by the 
Maccalices) its royal dignity. Hyrcanus 
was made high-priest and eflinurch, and 
each Jew became a tributary to the Ro¬ 
mans. (t was m vain that the sons of ■ 
Aristobulus-endeavored, h) nqieafed in¬ 
surrections, to restore the former state of 
things. The Roman power kept the |s-o- 
ple m chains, and a false friend (Antipater 
of Idumaea) iutioduced himself, as a Ro¬ 
man procurator, into the family of 11) rea¬ 
lms, to cfleet its ruin. While the Asmu- 
ncatis were struggling for independence, 
Herod, Antipater’s sou, was securing the * 
kingdom for himself at Rome. Antigo- 
ims, sou of An-iolndus II, who had mam- 
tamed himself foe years in Jerusalem, by 
the assistanee of the Purthians, was 'ex¬ 
pelled by tin* new king Herod (<j.’v.) 35B.C,, 
and the last of the Asmoncmis was put 
to death.. The te.ign of this foreign k’mg, 
who acquired the name of the {treat by 
maintaining liimsf.if amidst many 'diffi¬ 
culties, was of no advantage to the coun¬ 
try. The doubtful character of his lai^i 
made the chief men, who were depen¬ 
dent on him, indifferent to their mieient 
religion, and the murders which he com¬ 
mitted in his ovui family, as well as the 
unerasing oppression of the Romans, filled 
tht; people with general discontent. The 
divine worship constantly degenerated 
more and more mtv empty forms, and the 
licentiousness of the court contaminated 
nil ranks of the nation. Such was the ‘ 
situation of the Jews anti of Judaism 
when Christ was Ixmi. llerod survived 
this great event to stain his lost days by 
the- murder oftlic children of Bethlehem; 
but neither be and his successors, nor the 
counsels of the Pharisees, could avert the 
line of the Jews. Under the feeble 
princes who succeeded Herod, the coun¬ 
try soon came to be treated merely in a 
Roman province. (Impressed by the pro¬ 
curators, precluded from the exercise of * 
their religion, the*infuriated people broke 
out into a relie.llion (A. 1). (Mi), which ter- 
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minated in the total destruction of {he 'to, it, which was be^un, A- D. 300, by*; 
'Jewish state. .September 7, A. 1). 70, rabbi Juda the Italy (Hakkadosh), com- 


r J'itus took Jerusalem by assault, burned 
the temple, demolished the city, and sold 
into slavery, or drove into exile, all die 
inhabitants who escaped death. About 
110,000 Jews perished during the siege 
and at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

There was no suffering which this un- 
hajqiy people did not undergo. Those 
Jews who had token refuge in the moun¬ 
tains and the ruins, were compelled, after 
many unsuccessful efforts, to abandon 
their country, now changed into a barren 
desert. The remnants of the nation, 
scattered over all the earth, still possessed 
advantages which could belong to no 
other jKiopIe in similar unhappy circum¬ 
stances. Their natural ingenuity and in¬ 
dustry, the strength of their religious zeal, 
the'literary treasures of tlieir holy writ¬ 
ings, secifred to them every where admit¬ 
tance mid success, and preserved tlieir 
national character. They found prose¬ 
lytes and old believers in all countriewof 
the Roman empire, and in the East, tis 
far as the flanges, when* those*who had 
settled, during the Babylonish captivity, 
had greatly multiplied. Egjpt, and all 
the northern coast of Africa, wen* filled 
with Jewish colonies, and in the cities of 
Asia Minor, of Greece and Italy, were 
thousands enjoying the rights of citizens. 

Thus, by tlieir mutual connexions, and by 
their holy hooks, they became the invol¬ 
untary instruments of the propagation of 
Christianity, which Imt few of tlieir mvn 
numlier embraced. They were not re¬ 
quired to receive it by the Roman empe¬ 
rors. Under the emperor Julian, they 
\ entured to make preparations for a new* 
temple in Jerusalem, which had been re¬ 
built by Adrian, under the name of Jl'Aia 
('apitdina. Although this attempt failed, 
they derived great advantages from their 
sanhedrim, revived at Tilierias, and their 
jwitriarchates (presidencies of the sanhe¬ 
drim), which were established—one at 
Tiberias, fob the Western Jews (420), the , 
oilier for the. Jews beyond the Euphrates, 
first at Mahal ia, afterwards at Bagdad. 

The former was hereditary,'the latter 
elective by the sanhedrim al Bagdad. 

The incumbent of the latter, which sub¬ 
sisted till, 1038, was called aichmalotarch 
(prince of the captivity). These two ]»- 

tHarchates became' points of union, and _ 

their flourishing academies in the Eustsorv- calamities, wore attributed to them uy the 
ed as seminaries for their learned rabbins. Christians, as a pretext for ridding them- 
One‘ of the works of these scholars was selves "of troublesome creditors, or for ob- 
the collection of the. traditionary exposi- tabling possession of their treasures, either 
lions of the Old Testament, and additions by their execution or bauishment; but 
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Italy (Hakkadosh), 

plated A. D. 500, and .received, udder tile 
name of the Talmud, as a rule of faith, by 
the scattered communities of Jews. It 
requires that wherever.. J2 adults resid? 1 
together iti one place, they shall erect, u 
synagogue; and, since; the destruction of 
the temple had put 'an end to sacrifices, ■ 
they are to serye the God of their tothers 
*y a multitude of prayers, and link* fur- 
nialitiek, amidst the daily occupations of 
file. This book of law allows 'ueurj, 
Heats agriculture and grazing with chit- ) 
tlanpt, requires the ’ strictest sejiuration 
from other people, commits the govern¬ 
ment to die rabbins, os the teachers and 
nobles, and inculcates a corrupt moral 
System, which 1ms degraded the character * 
of the great mass of this unfiyrunate peo-' 
pie, rendered them dangerous to those 
among whom they live, and obstructed 
their naturalization, even where they enjoy 
the greatest privileges. This applies to 
the llahhinites (that is, the followers of i 
the Talmud), to which sect nearly all the , 
European Jex\s belong. The sect of the 
Canutes, who reject the Talmud, and * 
hold to tilt* law of Moses oi.’y, ure less 
numerous, and are found chiefly in fh<* 
East, in Turkey mid Easte.ru Russia. 
During the decline of civilization in Eu¬ 
rope, when* the Jews had settled ns colo¬ 
nists, even under the Romans, and had ' 
penetrated us tor as Gaul and Germany, * 
owing to the slave-trade, they preserved 
aceitain degree of civilization by mentis 
of tlieir schools, which, during the confu¬ 
sion consequent on the destruction of the 
old, and the formation of new states. In 
the irruption of the Imrhnrians, not only 
preserved their existence, but obtained 
them influence and authority ., They 
made themselves masters of the com¬ 
merce of the old world, and, as money¬ 
lenders and brokers, wen* often of great 
importance to princes and nobles; and, 
during the dreadful jicrsceutioiis which 
they underwent from the cruelty of the ’ 
Christians, even idler the seventh century, 
they still continued prosperous in those 
countries, eVen during the periods in 
which they suffered m6st. 4 Their own . 
usury, mid the rapacity of the Christians," < 
rather than religious hatred, wertf the * 
true causes of these persecutions. The, 
most' dreadful crimes, and all public 
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<th,elr wealth and adroitness 'lrad rendered 
them m> im portunl, that tjioy were always 
«\>le, ev ontually, to wiwuv the protection 
,of spiritual and temporal rulers. They 
. lived mure happily among the.Mohain- 
1, •medaus, althou^ktl^ey were distinguished 
hj disiutIK>ral>le uSwlges, and oppressed by 
lu'tuy taxes; and,yduring the Moorish 
supremacy in Spain, their prosperity was 
increasing, and.their learning flourislpng. 

• X&PvJR.(thbinicnl ham'iingt' and Lilt rat u ref) 
fn the cities of France, Germany and 
Italy, at I cr the eh vhith century, parties* 

, lar streets, and oneloacd places, were as- 
>signed to them, in consequence of which, 
m the persecutions during the crusades, 
thousands ofien Jidl victims r.t once to the 
popular fmy. Decree- of coinieils. and 
3*>i‘ ordinances of .-ocular rulers, repeated 5 
it declared the .!«w.- inrnpahli of enjoy- 
■::g the civil lights of Clm-tran-. anti of 
' holding public o*Ti •* s. They could no 
v hero b" doiu.edinted, uor attrclied m 
any guild or corporation; hut. m consul- 
cation of the payment of eerta’n sum® 
of money, they enjoyed the ni nediatc 
protection of the snv.*>a urn, who, in Ins 
finaueinl embarrassment-, obliged them 
to make repented contributions. ]u tier- 
many, th y pant a con-in ruble tn\. in 
return for which’hey were protect!.!, a,- 
the money ug, nt- t K<i.n<i“ >i orrhfr) of tie* 
holy tioinun empire, .is :l:ey ere denonib- 
hated i;s an imperie! letter of protects n. 
Tlieir't /i,version to C'liii-ti.mity could 
not h*^ effected by Mich treatment. In 
Sjpaiu and Portugal, indeed, at tie- i ml 
of the fifteenth mituiy, tiiey yielded to 
three, and suffered themselves to be bap¬ 
tized c« masse ; hut, a*, soon a- tin storm 
was over, they \v<-cc seen again in the 
synagogues. The (superstition of tie* 
fifteenth century, whose worship of 
saints and relies mu.M have appeared *.> 
them idolatry, might well persuiub them 
d/ut tlreir own pule monotheist’ was 
more rational atm scriptural. From this 
circumstance, and from tlieir pride m the 
antiquity of the.ir nation and constitution,, 
we may infer liovV many of those who 
publicly professed to In* convert- to Chris¬ 
tianity, and were called, in Portugal, nr w 
Christians, arttl who might attain to a no¬ 
ble rank, and even to high ehiurh digni¬ 
ties, were still, iu private. Jew-, continu¬ 
ing scrupulously to observe the Mosaic 
ceremonies.* The Portuguese Jew-, on 

* It i- wf*rI known that (he no of iiniu 

']* in'irh md< hti-it in tin- Jew . A list of inillmi, 
et He!new ■>;m go-c-util on plclolygv, 20 on 
nsliologv, (>; (• .re. or cApo.-iior, tit on 

philosophy hj i,i ir n u. J*! (.a iik'Jk.iiic, i<‘ 


acc6unt of their connexion with these 
secret adherent.- to Judaism, have Ivern 
jmrtioularlv resjiectable, and are in p,»s- 
session of large landed estates. Tb*' 
Dutch Jews, childly fugitives from Portu¬ 
gal, won* once distinguished fov their tih- 
meiise vvenlth. The Polish (who, since. 

have been iu possession of tmjvor- 
tiint privileges, and bate been a great 
hindrance to the indtis'rv of the cities) 
and tie* Russian (now the most nume¬ 
rous) have possessed themselves of nearly 
all tic* contmeret ; also of the tuns, the, 
le er and brandy shops, and, in some 
places, of the post-offices. The German 
J‘\vs, on account of the increase of tb" 
commercial cities and corporation®, have, 
Kept only the gleanings of the retail trade 
In all places, the Jews have a peculiar 
charne!.*i. Their confinement to employ - 
in 'id- w lu< ii di'p-rnl principally ori inge¬ 
nuity and cunning, ha- hail a debasing 
eili >*t on the great, body of them. In 
modem tiin"-, liovvevcr, dMinrrui'rin.d 
scholars, philosopher-, arti-t-. physicians 
and niercii'itit- have been found among 
tlc'tn; a® Spmo/a. Moses Mendelssohn, 

1 htv id FricilLmder. Muse- Kub, &e. 
The philosophical sjnrit ofthela-t half of 
tin l^tli century first beg-tti to acknowl¬ 
edge the light- of the Jews. Plan- for tic* 
improvement nf>their political and moral 
condition were discussed, and afterwards, 
by the benevolence of some govenmu ills, 
carried inm.c\t cution. nut with little, and 
olten with no succ,—. The onlv cnns<*- 
.queiice of the e.car sanhedrim, to which 
the enqiei >r Napoleon summoned IPO 
n«*li Jew - ' IdOth, v. a- an iniperinl decree, 
souq sifts r. dei hiring tin re* Jews only to 
he French (itizivs who vvi re occupied iu 
some useful employment; but they were 
.-till drawn a- conscripts. The German 
princes were more desirous to give the 
mbits of eiti/en-liip to tin* Jews. Th >. 
disabilities to which they liad hitherto 
Ihvii subject, were removed; civil priv •. 
lege,- were granted to them; the Israel 
m-h consistory vva« established in <Vs«‘l, 
under the Westphalian government, for 
the improvement of their worship and 
their school-*. Still more important are 
the improvements iu the Jewish schools 
in Austria, where there are academies for 
ntbbjiis at‘Prague mid Lemberg; hi Bava¬ 
ria. whore there is n similar institution, at • 
Forth ; and in the Prussia)! states, where 

IiiUoi-mu-., 72 juris,!M> m.itliwnmici.ins, Ji7 

.I-., i on ilietoru*. tiS on tin* Talmud, jy ttico- 

•iri.i.'-, .cut "i.i n.uislrflois,— Journal t>j the LtU~ 

, i n*‘iiu, in !ii at fvcw V,. !{ Antuntd ** 
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(hey acquired ^all oivil rights in 1811, 
There is no distinction whatever between 
Jews.and Christians by the constitution 
of the U. States, but, in some of tire states, 

• certain officers, as the governor, counsel¬ 
lors, representatives, are required to pro¬ 
fess, under oath, their belief in the Chris¬ 
tian religion, in England, the Jew hill, 
passed in 1753, enabling Jews to prefer 
bills of naturalization hi parliament, with¬ 
out receiving the sacrament, was repealed 
the next war. * In May, 1830, an attempt’ 
was made, in (tarlinmeni, to remove the 
civil disabilities affecting the Jews, hut 
was opposed by the ministry, and the 
question was lost. In France^ the cham¬ 
ber of deputies voted, in 1830, that the 
Jewish ministers of worship should be 
paid iroiri the public chest, likd the Chris¬ 
tian. In Germany, a number of .lews 
have lately abandoned the system of the 
rabbins, and Jie^omied divine worship in 
the German language, in a manner ap¬ 
proaching that of the Christians. Ham¬ 
burg is the seat of this society. In gen¬ 
eral, the Jews in Europe, without re¬ 
nouncing their religion, have, more than 
formerly, shown a disposition to adopt 
Christiun refinement, while their brethren 
among tin* Mohammedans and heathens 
.-hare the Imrhurism of their masters. 
Ity the ukase of March, 1817, important 
privileges urn conferred on the Jews in 
Russia who embrace Christianity, hand 
is given to them gratuitously, where they 
may settle under the name of The Society 
of hraelitish Christians. They are imme¬ 
diately subject to a court at Petersburg, 
appointed liy the emperor, are exempt 
horn military service, from having soldiers 
quartered on them, liom all taxes for 20 
years, and may engage in nny trade with¬ 
out being subject to the restrictions of the 
craft. (For the institutions for the con¬ 
version of the Jews, originating in Eng¬ 
land, see Missions.) The following is 
•Mi estimate of the number of Jews in 
different parts of the world, taken from the 
Weiiuar Kphrmcriden Geograpkischcn :— 
JKuropt; in Russia and Poland, (>58,800; 
\ustria, 150,524; European Turkey, 
•Til,000; States of the German Confed¬ 
eration, 138,000; Prussia, 131,000; Neth¬ 
erlands, 80,000; France, 150,000; Italy, 
30,000; Great Britain, 12,000; Cracow, 
7300; Ionian Isles, 7000; Denmark, 
<>000; Switzerland, 1070; Sweden, 450: 
'total number of Jews in Europe, 
1,018,053, or a proportion of 113th part of 
thfe population, calculated of227,000,000.— 
Asia; Asiatic Turkey, 300,(KK); Arabia, 
200,000; Hindustan, 100,000; Chiuu, 
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60,000; Turkestan, 40,000; provided- of 
Iran, 35,0(K); Russia in Asia, 3000 :**total, */.' 
738,000.— Africa; Morocco .and Fez,' * 
300,000; Tunis, 130,000; Algiers, 30,000; 
Abyssinia* 20,000; Tripoli, . 12,000 
Egypt; 12,000: total, 534,000.— America;, 
North America, 5000; Netherkmd^h 
colonies, 500 ; Demerara and Esseqiribo, ' 
200: total, 5700. New Holland, 50. Grand 
afoto), 3£18,000. Other estimates carry 
the number to five qr even six millions. 
Tile black Jews, in dm East Indies^are. * 
natives, and slaves, wlio have embraced 
Judaism.—See Baanage, Histoin desJvifs,, 
from the Christian cm to 1716 (fifteen 
volumes); J. M. Jost’s History of the Is¬ 
raelites since the Time of the Maccabees, 
(Berlin, 1820—1826, seveu volumes, from 1 
105 B. C. to A. D. 1320.) On the* 
civil condition, commerce and literature 
of the Jews in France, Spain and Italy, 
during the middle ages, from the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth to die end of tin; six¬ 
teenth century, see Arthur Beugnot, Lcs 
Juifs '{'Occident, &c. (Paris, 1824). The* 
liest religious history of the Jews is 
Peter Beei’.-, Hist my, Doctrines and 
Opinions of all the religions Sects dial 
have existed or do exist, among the 
Jews, and of the mystical Doctrine of die 
Cabbala (Briinn, 1822, two parts 1. See 

Zeo’s History of the Jetrish States (Berlin, 

1828); see also the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
translated from Jnhn’s HiUisrhe Archaolo- • 
giV (Andover, 1828), and Milmun’s History 
of the Jews (London, 1829.) 

Jt wish Law. The sou ires of the Jew¬ 
ish law are the Mosaic law and die Tal¬ 
mud (q. v.); hence the rabbis are the Jew - 
isli lawyers. The Jewish law, in all its 
extent, is very complicated, and full of 
niceties. In some countries of EurojK*. 
the Jews enjoy a separate jurisdiction to a 
certain degree, and inherit according to 
their own law. («) The Jew ish ’matrimo¬ 
nial contract is made partly in writing and , 
lieiure witnesses, and partly by the dejiv- t 
cry of a ring to the bride from the bride¬ 
groom. 'Hie husband acquires a right to ^ . 
ev cry thing which his w r ife obtains by la- "* ' 
bor or otherwise; he has also the u^p of 
the fortune vyhich she possessed at the 
time of the marriage, aha is her sole heir,. • 
Testaments are governed by. the prilici- 
j>les of the donatio inter cit>os and the do-, 
nutio mortis causa, according as the Will 
was made, in u state of health, or of dan¬ 
gerous sickness. The rules of legal de- 
seetit among the Jews are as follows:— 

(mi) Among the descendants, the sons and 
their male descendants inlierit first; after 
them die daughters* and, in case of there 
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' l*oirtg illonn, the femak* descendants in the stnimonf; and I conceive the present nr- 
' neaitMlegree. {bb) Aftor die descendants thogrnphy to !«■ u corruption of the 
. follows ■ die father: if he is dead, the French jcu iromvr. a trmup to play-with. 
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follows'the father; if he is dead, the French jru tromvf. a trmup to play-with, 
brothers of the p deceased and their de- i\hd id the Heigh- or Low Dutch, from . 
eeenduuts, - and, in failure of all these whence route nmm of our toys, a trump ” 
classes, the sia&s of the deceased and is a rattle for‘childr-*n. Sometimes they 
their descendants. Persons related by will call it a Jnrs-hnrp ; and another ety- 
tho mother’s side noser inherit from each mon given of it is a jaws-hnrp, Im-cmiso 
other : children may inherit from the the place when- tt is played ujmvu is lie- 
mother; the- motlier never can from thy. tween the jaws. r (Prggc .‘hionymiana, 
c hildr en. Legitimate children do not ex- i, Ht>.) 

131!#^ lllegitin iat<*r even' if the fruit of an* JttziRxn, in the CahalA, is the third >r 
incestuous connexion. unless the mother world, the world of the thinking, sub 


the* mother’s side nwer inherit from eurii 
other : children may inherit from the 


c hildr en. Legitimate children do not ex- i, (+2.) 

’’lHegiftniattlTtn-eh if the fruit of an* Jezirvii, 
incestuous connexion, unless the mother f world, the 
of the illegitimate children is a slave, or stances. In 


of the illegitimate children is a slave, or stance-. In the ('almlistic theology, it is 
.not of Jewish biota!; in which case, the also the name of a hook, m six chapters, 
children de not inherit fiom the father ill which treats of the world, of motion, of 
any evenr. < The first-born son receives a tunc and of the soul. It is extremely ol - 


double share of the property which the 
father actually pos-essed, not. however, of 
uncollected debts. On the other hand, he 
lias to 1 m air also a double share of the 


senre ; every thing m it i- expressed 
in numbers and loiter-. One tradition 
makes tie- patriaieb Abraham the author. 
It i- theuiioned in the Mislinu and Sunlu- 


debts due from bis father. If the first¬ 
born dies before the division takes place, 
his right of primogeniture fills to Ins de¬ 
scendants. Any one may renounce, sell 
or give away bis right of primogenitor-. 
The hereditary succession of the husband 
mid tvih? is regulated by the time of the 
continuance of the mwrriuge. (<■) Kv**ry 
grant must be public, and the piopeiiy be 
regularly transferred ; to annul a legal 
grant,*; newgrant, with proper formalin, 
ik icijui-ite. A\rrhal giwut is binding 
only when made by a very sick person, or 
one in imminent danger. A .lew attains 
bis majority at the age of 1‘! year- and 
one day, if lie bus obviously reached the 
jm riod of puberty. A Jevves- under the 
, same circumstanced, is of age ut l‘J yeais. 
A Jew is not allowed to engage in com¬ 
merce before bis ‘20th year. The girl re¬ 
mains, until- she is fiili- grown, uud* r the 
paternal authority,' when the father may 
give her in marriage, against her knowl¬ 
edge and wish. According to the law.-, of 
several countries, full age of Jew.-: i» the 
same, as’ that of other inhabitants. 

Jew’s-Harp is a kind of musical in¬ 
strument held between the teeth, winch 
gives a sound by the motion of a spring 
of iron, which, being struck by the hand, 
plays against the breath. “ The Jevvs- 
irmiij*,’* Mays u diligent investigator of such 
matters, “ seems to take its name from 
tin nation of the Jews, and is vulgarly 
believed to he one-of their instruments of 
, music. But, upon inquiry, you will not 
, find uny such instrument as this described 
• by the authors that treat of Jewish iiittsie. 
tin short, this instrument is a mere boy’s 
g. plaything, and meapahle, of itself, of being* 
joined ciih -r with a voice or any other iu- 


dnm, and, th -ivtbre, must have existed 
he tore the Talmud. Tin- book is very 
shon, and many editions have been pub¬ 
lished. The hist edition i- by Hittangel 
(Amsterdam, liM'2), w ith a 1^-itin trnnsla > 
tion, equally iiicompii-hctcOhlc. 

Jipdx nr Jrnn v ; a considerable con - 
nierrial haven of Arabia, on the shore of 
tin- Bed sea. It mat be considered .is tie* 
port of Mecca, and is supported parti, by 
earning on the tiad-- with India and 
I'lgypt, and partly by tint concourse of 
pilgnm- from the ena*i, anil of tlio-a 
from ill**- oppjisite regions of Africa, who 
cm—’ at fMiakom *.> reach tin- finned seat 
of MoliuminciI.ui pitgiimr.gr. It issituated 
in a barren, sandy district, destitute 
water. The -fleets are very narrow. Tie* 
entrain - to the read is full of shoals, an*! 
it is .iaiigi-'ous to nitempt going in w ill*- 
o’.i a pilot. Tin- r.ngh-h trade here 
fi.mierlv cn'isidcinhlc ; !>ut numerous e\- 
;n tion- have now ieduced it-to a low ebb 
Tin* Americans have ,-onic commerce with - 
tin.- place. Lon. ifif I.V Ik ; Jat. 541 «•*' 

X. (For liirthei iiifonuation, -ee JJurek- 
h.irdt’s Trim Is in ,'lrabia.) 

Jiiion, or (>iiio.x,(<r Sntov, or Amol, or 
Avir (anciently Oxtut ); a river of Central 
A-ia, w Inch rises from mountains lH*twei n , 
(heat Bucharia uud Chinesi- Turtnry, and, ■ 
after a X. W. course of more than I‘200 
miles, .flows into the lake of Aral. Tie* 
citie- of Sumuivaud, Bucharia, Tenned, 
Balk and (iaur an* on its branches. If, ‘ 
has lieeii generally believed, that it for 
mtrly flow ell into the Caspian sea, and* 
that its course was turned into its present 
channel by the Tartars, according to some, - ; 
before tin 1 Kith • i ntifly, but according rr> 
others; about 17lit. This opinion is-re- . 
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• jected by Mahc-Branitand other geogra- dorr, then brought to light ClemoflA Syl- •$' 
pliers, who maintaftrthat the Jihon al- yius first showed the falsehood of ihe 
ways flowed into the lake of Aral, and story. Spmdn'im defended the account in ' 
r tluit tlio rejected opinion was forced and ‘ his ■ f)e Johanna Papism^ Giblmn says, 

' propagated by persons whose knowledge “Till the reformation, the tale was repeat- ! 

, was imperfect, particularly with regard to ed and believed without offence, and Jo- 
tlie form of the Caspian sea, or the exist- art’s female statue long occupied her place 
ence of tin; lake of Aral. among tire popes, in the cathedral of Si-, * 

Jo\n, son of David’s sister, and his first enna. She has been annihiiated by two 
general, fought valiantly for David, but learned Protestants, BlonfieU and Bayle; 
often'showed a revengeful __ and artful but their hretiiren were scandalized by 1 
spirit; for instance, against" Abner (2 Ibis equitable and generous criticism. 
Samuel , iii, 27, 30) and Atnasa (2 Sumun, Spanheim and L’Enfunt attempted to save 
xx,9,seq.). llis services secured liim tlie this poor engine of controversy ; and 
favor of David, though that king was of- even Mosheim condescends to cherish 
ten offended vyitli iiim (2 Samuel, .vviii, some doubt nnd suspicion.” 

.‘tl, xi.\, <1). After David’s deajh, lie es- Joan or Arc [Jeanne cTJJrc); the Maid 
poused the rouse of Adonia, and w r as killed of Orleans. The belief, prevalent in the < 
in the temple. In the altar, at the command middle ages, that particular individuals 
of Holomon (1 Anigs, ii, 2H, -cq.). were gifted with supcrnatunll 'powers, as' 

Joachim Mi kit. (See Mural.) instruments of a higher will, explains the 

Joachimsthai.kr. (rice Dollar.) extraordinary character and conduct of . 

Joan, the pajH-ss, according to a -ton the maid of Orleans. After the death of 
' long believed, hut now acknowledged Jo Charles VI, king of France, in 1422, 
he, u Union, was a native of Mint/., of Henry VI of England, then a child of 
the name of Gilliertn or \gnes, who, fall- nine months old, was proclaimed king of 
ing m love with an Fiiglt-limati at Fulda, France, itrronli.g to the treaty-of Troyes 
wont to travel with him, studied at Athens, (14*20); his uncle, the duke o*‘Bedford, 
and visited Rome, (’outummg to < unreal acted as regent. France had iieen dis¬ 
bar sex, she took the name Johannes traded, foi 12 years, by mil dissensions, 
•lag. lints, and rose, by her talent-, from On one side were queen hsiliellu, the 
the station of a notary to the papal chair, duke of Burgundy, and England ; on the 
under the name of John VIII (rill to other, the dauphin Charles, who had been 


Had, between Eco IV and Benedict Ill), 
rilie governed well, but, having become 
, pregnant by a servant, or, according to 
some, by a cardinal, she was deliv¬ 
ered in a solemn proecs-ion, and died 
on the spot, near the Coliseum, which 
place the popes are said to June avoid¬ 
ed ever after in their processions. This 
story, first related by Marianas rico- 
tus, in his (’hroninni (m the Pith century), 
is not mentioned by any rontcmpoiary 
* writer hostile to the pupal see, and is gen¬ 
erally considered, since Blundell’s Erlair- 
rinse mint sur une Fenune, as a mere fable. 
Tin' examination on the sella stercoraria* 
perhaps gave rise to this story ; perhaps 
it is a satire on the hurofneed profligacy 
, of pome popes , perhaps it is a fruit of 
'• the excitement against the pones, which 
liecume very general ui the 13th century ; 
othere ,still have, thought it to he an uj- 
legory of the decretals of the pseudo lsi- 

* Pram llic tiiue of Honoriii* H. IOi» 1 to J.eo 
, X, tlie popes were actually obliged, .lfter their 
* election, to sent themselves upon a stool with an 
opeiitng, where tlmv were evrtinmetl hy the 
.youngest ^racOn, m order to dutermnie that they 
were males., with tli»*n organs perfect, lv< anse no 
mutilated person can ho a member ot' llio t'athu- 
hc priesthood. 


abandoned by his own mother, was sup¬ 
ported by the Orleans party. This divis¬ 
ion, and the talents of the English gene¬ 
rals, the earK of Somerset, Warwick, 
Salisbury, Suffolk, Arundel, Talbot and 
Fnstolie, had reduced nearly all France to 
the dominion of England. The dauphin, 
u youth of III. was crowned at Poictiers 
as king Charles VI1. lie possessed many 
qualities proper tin* interesting his coun¬ 
trymen in liis favor, and was wanting on 
ly* in firmness and resolution. Still he 
maintained himself in France for- the 
spare of seven years. At length, Uourges, 
and the territory' belonging to it, were 
nearly all that remained to him. Paris 
and the north of France, as far us the 
Loin*, were in possession of the English. 
Salisbury had linen lieeieging Orleans 
since Oct. 12, I42ri The city was brave¬ 
ly defended by Gaueour. Its fall would 
have ruined the cause of Charles. In the 
valleys of the Vosges, on the old frontier 
of Lorraine, in the village of Doinreuiy la 
Puerile (q. v.), on the hanks of the Meuse, 
lived a |>easaiit girl, Jeanne d’Are, whose 
parents wen».common country people of 
reputable character, and iff good cireuni 
stances for tlicir station. In the midst of 
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timid and Superstitious persons, who were, 

Its continual trotible arid alarm at tlio- mis- 
fortunes of their country, Joan was quiet¬ 
ly occupied in dpmestic employments, mid 
' sometimes in dnving the cattle to jwsture./ 
ller histoiy has bean very minutely traced. 

The third volume of the Notices and Ex¬ 
tracts from Manuscripts iu the library of 
the king,by De l’Averdy (Paris, 1790,4 to.), 
contains whatever is important resjieclirg 
her, taken from 28 manuscripts relating to 
her trial and condemnation. She was of 
a delicate frame, and uncommon sensibil¬ 
ity of temperament. This, iierhaps* was 
heightened by the circumstance of her 
being exempt from the common law of 
her sex; und Dufresnoy has remarked 
how this circumstance and her spirit of 
devotion may account for' her visions. 

‘Her enthusiasm,and her habits of solitary 
meditation, explain the angelic voices and 
visions of tire maid. While htr compan¬ 
ions were sporting beneath the Fairies’ 
true, the beautiful May (le beau Mai mi 
rarbre des fits), not far from the fountain 
of Domremy—a tree which was once sa¬ 
cred to the Druids, and famous fu many a 
ghostly tale—Joan was singing and danc¬ 
ing by herself in pious enthusiasm, and 
binding garlands for the holy virgin, in die 
little ehajjel of “our Lady of Bellemont,” 
which* she usually visited on Saturday.. 

She w as never a servant, at least not in an 
The English climnieJers havemis- 
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represented these facts; and Hume is also 
iu error with jegurd to her age. The 
beautiful Joan was hut 18 when she went 
to flic dauphin at Cliinon in Touraine. 
Commanded, as she asserted, by a vision 
of our lady of Bellemont, to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and to conduct Charles to 
Kheirns to be crowned, she presented her¬ 
self in Feliruarj, 1429, ro tin* governor 
of Vaucouleur, Roliert of Baudricoart, 
who at first thought her jmssessed, and 
twice dismissed her; hut upon in r return¬ 
ing a third time, he sent her to Cliinon 
with letters of recommendation. Here 
the dauplriu ordered her to lie examined 
by the bishop of Meattx and John Morin. 
Kite is also said to have immediately 
pointed out the king, whopi she had nev¬ 
er seen, and who had purjaisely mixed 
among hie courtiers, and to have repeated 
to him a player which he had made to the 
virgin Muiy. It is certain that she was 
examined for three weeks, by many intel¬ 
ligent men, counsellors of parliament and 
* divines. She was then secretly inspected 
fiythe dauphin’s mother-in-law and her 
'• court ladies, who de,rlaml her to Ik*, a true 
, virgin.Cpi'c/if ttait' unt entierc etvraitpu- 
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cfllt). At length,feeing satisfied'of the 
truth of her claims, D’Aulou,the most vir¬ 
tuous man, at court, vyas appointed to be 
her -constant attendant and brother in 
arms, and she received permission to 
hasten with Dmiois to the deliverance of 
Orleans. From tins perils!, she appears 
the finest chtifucter in the history of tire 
middle ages of France. In n male dross, 
armed cap a pie, she bore the swopl and 
the sacred banner, ns the signal of victo¬ 
ry, at the head of the army. ‘Still no un- * 
feminine cruelty ever stained her conduct.' 
Hhe was wounded several times herself, 
hut never killed uny one, or shod any 
blood with her own hand. There ap¬ 
pears, ns Fr. Schlegel says in liis History 
of the Maid of Orleans, from old French 
Documents (Gcsrhichfc drr Jungfrau row 
Orleans, aus altfranz. QueJlen, Berlin, 
18*20), there appears to Itave been no oth¬ 
er earthly passion in her heart than devo¬ 
tion to her country, to the descendant of ■ 
St. Louis’, and the sacred JiJie.*.. Jt i.* 
shown also, by tliP documents of her truth 
and of the revision of it, in 14.vS, that she 
had not killed any of the enemy with het 
own hand, from a tenderness of conscience, 
and was even more anxious about the 
souls than the liodics of the English who 
won* slain. Nevertheless, it would seem 
from some passages ol' Lcnglet Dufresnoy 
{Hisloirt de Jmnne if.dre, / urge Heroine , 
Paris, 175U. and Amstealiun, 1759), that 
she did not always carry tin* banner, anu 
actually* made us* of the conseenited 
sword iu case of necessity. This sword 
was taken by her directions from tin* 
elmrch of elt.Catharine at Fierbois, where, 
according to the seirv, nolioily had l>efore 
known of its existence. After sunset, she 
avoided the company of men, passed hei 
nights with women, and kepi all loom* 
femules, as much a» possible, away from 
the camp.* The general belief of liar ele- 
v ated mission, of which she hereelf vva* 
piously jM*rsunded, produced the.most ex¬ 
traordinary effects. Resolute, cliivalrmis, 
pious and brave, looking to one single aim, 
she w*us skilfully employed by the gene¬ 
rals to animate the army, while they did 
not implicitly follow her counsels. The 
first enterprise was successful. With 
10,000 men, under the command of St* 
Severn*, Dunois and La Hire, she.'murch- 
ed ffom Blois, and, on the 29th April,. 
1421), entered Orleans with supplies. By 
IkiIiI sallies, to which she animated the 
Itesieged, the English were* forced from ' 
their intrenehineufs^ and Sufllilk aban¬ 
doned the siege (May 8,1429), .bun next. 
captured several plages in the enemy’s 
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possestfou, and. defeated them in a battle rafriefi, May 2£, 1431, to the-attire, wlfemy 
near. Patay, where general'Talbot was 'her courage appeared to be,daunted. 
taften, and the valiant -Fastolfe himself was submitted to the church, aiid declared'her* 1 '"’ 
forced to fly. Charles entered Rheims, in ‘revelations to he the work of'Satan.' Her,/ 
triumph. At the anointing and coronation'' punishment was then ccenniuted to per- i' 

petual imprisonment. But pretexts 'werte.,'* 




of the kirig, July 17, Joan stood at his 
. side. In full armor, anrl hearing the ban¬ 
ner, she tooh the office of a constable, and 
held the ' sword over the king. Her com¬ 
mission hating U-cn thus fulfilled, she 
wished to return to her home, hut was 
prevailed upon to stay. All France now 
acknowledged Charles as king; and Bed¬ 
ford could oidy maintain himself by vnlor 
rind prudence, lie repulsed, in Hepteiu- 
ber, the ussault upon Paris. Here Joan 
was wounded, and Charles retired to 
* Bourges. A title of nobility was now 
conferred on the heroine and her family. 
She was first calk <1 Dalis, then Dulls , and, 
finally, lty fjys ; her coat of arms con¬ 
tained two golden lilies and a sword |M>int- 
ing upwards and bearing a crown. Mean¬ 
while, Bedford was assembling new forces. 

' Burgundy anrl Brittany still acknowledged 
the young king Henry VI, who had bepn 
crowned ut Paris. Thus strengthened, 
the English again pushed on and besieged 
I ‘ompiegne. The maid threw lierself in¬ 
to the town, as she had done at Orleans, 
but in a sally. May 25, 1431, was taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians. She sur¬ 
rendered to Lyomiel. the liastard of Ven- 
dotne. She was at first confined at Cro- 
toy, hut aflerwarils at Bonurcvoir. l'{>on 
ftcaring that she was to be delivered to tlie 
English (king Henry having paid 10,000 
hvres for her), she attempted to escape by 
leaping from a window-of tlie castle, and 
was seriously injured. In this condition, 
she came into the power of the English. 
At the instigation of her own countrymen, 
Pierre Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais, insti¬ 
tuted a process against her, and the uni¬ 
versity of Puns demuuded her execution. 
She was condemned by the church as a 
sorceress nnd heretic. The secular arm 
had no control over this decree. l)c 
I’Avcrdy gives this as ah excuse for the 
inactivity of the king, who made little ex¬ 
ertion in Iwihalf of the heroine. But that 
light and indolent prince never showed 
himself zealous and constant in any thing. 
After four months’ imprisonment, the inno¬ 
cent enthusiast, who had resolutely defend- 
• cd herseHyind at the examination had nani- 
, ed St. Michael as the angel whose voice 
‘ site had heard in her fulher’s garden, in her 
‘' ’l/fthyear, and as her constant guardian and 
attendant,* was sentenced, by the inquisi¬ 
tors at Rouen, to he .burnt for sorcery and 
jitptreourHc with infernal spirits. She was 


soon fdund to treat her os a relapsed crim- y 
inal, and, as such, she was burnt by a sldw / . 
fire at Rouen, May 1 30, and her ashes were'.* * 
thrown into the Seine. . She 'died with ; 
Aidaunted fortitude. When they were 
putting the iitquisidon cap on her head, 
before going to the pile, she said to her * 
attendant, Maitre, par la grace de Dim, je 
sfrni cc. soir cn paradis. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that, when she expired, a white dove 1 
\>us seen to rise frqm the pile. A/nong. 
the divines who had condemned her, there 
was only one Englishman, the bishop of 
Winchester., In 1450 and 1451,.measures 
were takpn for revising the process. 1455, 
the relations of Joan applied for a revision.. 
Pope Calixtus 111 committed the affair to 
the archbishop of Rheims, the bishops of 
Parts and C'outance, and an Inquisitor. 
This court pronounced, in 145Q, their de¬ 
cision, dial the 12 articles 


alleged 


against 


.her were false, and declared her entirely 
innocent, ller memory wits prewired by 
monuments. In the market-place at Rou - 
eu, then- is a sintuc of her, on which, un¬ 
der her coat of arms, is the inscription : 

Rar-tii rirsini'u drjfnditur rnse torona ; 

I.ihn virginei' iut-i ,\ub in sc it'tcnt. 

The maiden's orJ protwU the royfli crown ; 
itcueath tlie maiden's avuird the lilies safely 
bloom 

According to the portrait of the maid^ 
which Alex. Lenoir discovered in the 
town-house at Orleans, where there iB al¬ 
so a statue of her, and which he sent to 
the Paris museum of French monuments,, 
Aux petits Augustins, she must have been' 
exceedingly beautiful. Her features have, 
a soft and* enthusiastic, expression ; they • 
have what the French call Vinttret aw 
catme . She has a cap,' with feathers on ( 
her head, and is holding in her hands a 
shield and the consecrated sword.* A , 
monument, with.her bust, in marble, was * 
erected to her in Doinremy, September, 
1820.—See B#rriat St. Prix, Jeitmu eFAre, 
ou Coup (TlEitsurles Revolutions au 1hups 
de Charles VI tt V11( Paris, 1817); Lcbtnn' 
des Charmettes, Hist de Jeanne a Are (from 
original documents, Paris. 1817, 3 vote.) 

J ollois, Hist, abrfgie de la Vie et Exploits de. 
Jeanne eTArc (Paris, 1861 ).—*-'The name of 
the maid, of Orleans is no less.celqbrated > 
ip the juinate of poetry. The epic and , 
romantic character df this subject has' 
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boen piously managed’by different au- v They had two libraries and a cabinet of 


i variously managed by different au- 
s. Ohapelain, a contemporary of c.ar- 
1 Richefiem in bis epic poem, La Pu- 


tiatural history. The inliabitantsef Joan* 
nilia, who are among die best informed 

ceUe, sung her exploits'in "12 limes 1200 aiid most industrious of die Greeks, 4«-‘ ,• 
wretched versed as Boilran says. In 1730, poshed the funds of the two colleges in 
•Voltaire undertook to parody the moil- the treasury of Venice; hut, hy the fall of 
•. strous production of hie proileccssor, and. that republic, they V ore lost. The schools, 
following Shakspeure, who had introduced wore, however, limintained hy the genc- 
this Subject as an episode in the First Part rosity of three Kpirots in Russia—the 
of his Henry VI, where lie represented brothers Zosima and Pikrosoy; the schools 
■ the rnaid as a witch in confederacy «ffli also received the interest of a million of 
evil Spirits, he turned the \Jhole stream of , rubles dejnisited iti Russia. At die Ihhm- 
** his impure wit upon the subject. Thus, lmrdnient of the city by Ali Pacha, 1820, 
was produced that too well known mock the buildings belonging to these institutions 
heroic poem, which Moreier called “a were destroyed, and all the Ixioks and 
crime against the notion” (crime anti-na- manuscripts wliiclj they contained, aiming 
»twnai): It first appeared in print, 1737. w Inch were tin’original manuscripts of the 
The first poetical attempt towards restoring geographer Meletios, a native of Joan-' 
a subject, thus profaned by tiie grossest wit, liinn, were burnt. Resides the Greeks, 
to its native dignity, wus made by Rolx-rt there are iu Joanniim Mohammedans, 
Southey, in his epic Joan of Are. Du- Jews and Gyspsien, hilt they all speak 
indnil’s Epopee Jeanne cTArc, ou la I-Yancc Greek. 

sauvee (Paris, 1818), is very poor,; D’Av- Jon (flehrew Hiob, i. #>. the sufferer, the 
rigny’s Pucelle tFOrlcans, a tragedy, has persecuted) : the hero of an nncieut Hebrew 
been occasionally performed at Paris ; poem, which has lieen preserved to ub in 
Alex. Soiimet’a Jeanne tTArc, Traeedic en the canon of the Old Testament. It has 
cinq Ades ci Vers, appeared in 1823. But been much disputed v hether Job is a real 
all these fall infinitely below* the noble or fictitious personage; whether the poem 
tragedy of Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Or- is epic, didactic, or dramatic; w ho is the 
leans, which first appeared in 1802 lle author; what was his age and country ; 

' has done more than Calixlus III for her and when and where the scene b laid. 


was produced that too well known mock 
heroic poem, which Moreier called “a 
crime against the notion” (crime anti-na- 
Jwnai): It first appeared in print, 1737. 
The first poetical attempt towards restoring 
a subject, thus profaned hy the grossest wit, 
to its native dignity, was made by Robert 
Souiliey, in his epic Joan of Are. Du- 
indnil’s Epopee Jeanne tTArc , ou la IVancc 
sauvee (Paris, 1818), is very poor,; D’Av- 
rigny’s Pucelle tFOrlcans, a tragedy, has 
been occasionally performed at Paris; 
Alex. Soiimet’s Jeanne cPArc, Trapedie en 
cinq Ades d Vers, appeared in 1823. But 
all these fall infinitely below# the noble 
tragedy of Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Or¬ 
leans. which first appeared in 1802 11c 

' has done more than Calixlus III for her 


fame ; he has restored the higljrsouled en¬ 
thusiast to her rightful place in the age of 
romance to which she belongs. He shows 
us the chivalrous heroine as an instrument 

• of Heaven, engages our love for her, and 
. makes her full in glorious strife with her 

country’s foes. Wetzel’s Joan of Arc, a 
tragedy (Leipsio, 1817), adheres more 
strictly than Schiller's to historical truth. 
Lebrun dcs (’harruettCs’ Oriranidt, a poem 
in 28 cantos (Paris, 1820), is modelled af¬ 
ter the drama of Schiller. 

• Joan.nina, or Jamna ; the capital city 
of Turkish Allmnia (Epirus), pn the lake 
of Afcherusia, in which there is an island 
with a strong castle, where resides the 
]mcIib of Janina. (See Ali, and Greece, 
Revolution of.) The city has a Greek arcli- 
bisflop, and about 30,000 inhabitants, most¬ 
ly Greeks, who carry on a considerable 
commerce with Austria, Russia, anil the 
Ionian Islands. Joanuind was formerly 
the centre of the literary intercourse be¬ 
tween the modem Greeks, and Italy, 

• France and Germany. ' At the end of the 
last century, there were in this city two. 

; celebrated schools, m which mathematics 
; and philosojihy, together with ancient 
i Greek, were taught. The one was fbund- 
, ed by a merchant, Ghioni, in the last half 
i, pfitbe 17 th century, the other about 1700. 
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The work has bcci$ attributed to Job, 
lumsclf, Moses, Elilm, Solomon and oth- 
ers. The scene of the jKtcm (the land of 
Fz) is supposed to be ui Amnia: but the 
time is by some placed in the age of the 
mtnardis, ami hy others, ntlcr the Bab) - 
onisli eup'ivity. The design of the work 
seems Pi lie a justification of divine Provi¬ 
dence and the inculcating a submission to 
the divine dispensations. The scene i.> 
partly in heaven and partly on earth; the 
actors are Jehovah, Satan, Joh, and his four 
friends, Eliphuz, Ilildad, Zopltur anil Eli- 
hu. Job, an upright man, with a fiunily of 
seven sous and three daughters, with l;ug“ 
herds and numerous servants, is suddenly, 
with the permission of Jehovah, and hy 
the agency of Satan, deprived of his pos¬ 
sessions and his children, yet submits 
patiently to the divine will. He is then 
further tried hy the infliction of a sore, 
disuse, yet is silent. Three friends come 
to console him; but, struck with his deso-, 
late condition, they buret into lamentations, • 
and sit down with him seven days in 
silence, “for ^liey see that his grief is > 
very great.” At the end of this period, the 
grief of Job finally breaks out into hitter ' 
complaints. The remainder of the po¬ 
em is occupied with the.answers of jus " 
friends, and his replies to them, until tlief 
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, teJese, wjien God himself « introdyced' 
t<’' answering. Job dirt of a whirlwind. After 
• f ihin event, Job lived 140 years, became 
' 'richer than he liad been before, and he- 
gat seven sons and three daughters. The 
whole, poem is characterized by freshness 
„ and truth of coloring, simplicity and dig- 
, rtity of manner, and loftiness and purity 
< df sentiiyeut lutensity of passion is 
combined, in n striking manner, with deep 
views of the nature ofntaii and the provi¬ 
dence of (Jod. Stublintmn (/Hob, rin re¬ 
ligions (htlirhi) maintains tiiat Moses 
• could not have; been the author of the 
fMH'tn, because it contains no allusions to 
tlte Mosaic doctrines; though this argu¬ 
ment seems inconclusive, because, the 
scene lasing in Arabia, and the persons 
Arabian, such allusions would naturally 
' la: avoided. Doctor flood (The Book of 
.foh, from the Hebrew, with Notes, Lou¬ 
don, lr?l2) considers Moses to he the 
-author, and culls it a /Icbrtw epic. An 
Amended Version, with Nun's, by Mr. 
Noyes, was published m Boston, 1H27. 
iSee the Introductions of Eichhorn, Rosen- 
uiuller and Jalm.) 

Jocastv (also Epicosta ); daughter of 
Mentoeous, sister pf Croon, und wile of 
the Theban king Upius, by whom she 




men has continued. , / • ■ ■. ■ > 

Joel, one of the twelve minor propb'etsL , 
the time and place of whose birth are not 
known. From his style and poetical 
language, most critics place him in the 
golden age of Hebrew literature. Tradi-, 
OTn makes him a contemporary of Uosea 
and Ezekielf because he is placed be¬ 
tween them in the canon. He describes 
u dreadful desolation of the country by 
grassljopjierp (whether tliese signify an ar¬ 
my, or really grasshoppers, commentators 
disagree), and finishes**witli a picture of 
better times (the destruction of the Chal¬ 
deans), and u cull upon the Deity for ven¬ 
geance. His imagery is often imitated in 
the Apoealyjise. He was alwayareckon¬ 
ed among the canonical writers, and if 
quoted in the New Testament (Acts ii. 
17), which is a proof of his canonical au¬ 
thority at that time* < 'onjectures resect¬ 
ing his country' and age are collected from 
the rabbins in Carpzovius’s Introd. in V. 
T. p. .309, from which it appears that lie 
lived in Judah, because life writings relate 
to Judah and Jerusalem. 


had (Edipus. After having unconscious¬ 
ly slain bis own father, Laius, fEdipus 
‘solved the riddle of the Sphinx, and re¬ 
ceived, as his reward, the hand of Jocusta, 
Jiis own mother (of which circumstance 
he wus ignorant). After the error was 
discovered, Jocnsta hanged herself in 
■ies|iair. (See (Edipus.') 

Joufllk, Etienne, horn at. Paris, 1532, 


Johannes Seccnuls (the bibliograph¬ 
ical name of John Everanl, a celebrated 
Latin poet) was bom at the Hague, lull. 
1 (is father was a distinguished lawy er, who 
was president of the supreme council of 
Holland at Mechlin, during the reign of 
the euiperor Charles V. At Bourges, 
where John studied luw under Alciatus,, 
he received a doctorate; but literature 


wrote the fiist regular tragedies and com¬ 
edies for the French stage. Among the 
1<triner *«v VMopatrc captive ami Didon. 
• His comedy Eugene was praised by Kou- 
sard. Though JcmIcIIc enjoyed the favor 
of Charles IX and of Henry 11, ho died 
in. great poverty in 1573. His works 
■Were collected by Do la Motto (Par¬ 
is, 1574, 4to., and' Lyons, l.»!>7, 12mo.). 
He. w'as oik of the French Pit' 4 
kids. (See French Theatre , m the arti¬ 
cle FVancei) 

Jon: hk a, Christian Theophilus, a cele- 
, brated Herman scliolar, w as bom in WB>4, 
at Leiiisic, where he studied medicine 
and t)«>ology (1712). In 1714, lie dcliv- 
' ereil lectures, in which lie. showed him¬ 
self on dherent to the philosophy of Leib¬ 
nitz and Wolf. In 1732, he was made 
professor of history; in 4735, doctor of 
philosophy; and in 1742, •librarian of the 
. university* He died ip 1758. His AUp 1 - 
mtines Gekkrten jLcxikon (Lvipsie, 1 /5() 
’ 1 • ■ , ♦ 


had more attractions for him than juris¬ 
prudence. He liecame acquainted with, 
some poets of the age, and his intercourse 
with them tended to strengthen his pre¬ 
dilection for works of imagination. He 
also distinguished himself by his skill Jit 
painting, sculpture and engraving; but he , 
was most- indebted for his fame to> hia 
poetical works. For the improvement of ■ 
his talents, he travelled to Italy, and thence 
to Spain, where he became secretary of 
cardinal Tavern, archbishop of Toledo, 
by whose- advice he attended Charles V. ,■ 
on his journey t» Tunis. The weak state ' 
of his health however, did not permit ■ 
him to endure the hardship of ,war, 
and ho retumod to the Netherlands, where 
he died,-at Utrecht, in l53tl, of a malig- ■ 
nant fever. Few modem Latin poets hove 
left us such {(leasing amatory poems as his. 4 
'Phe K isses of Johannes Secundus are best 
known. 1 His vvorjks, consisting of elegies, ■ 
odes, epigrams and miscellaneous poems, ■ 



’ Enough many editions, One of the latent 
r'is that of Ij^^lrodqp), witli a French 
■ translation. ' The Kisses have ln*en re- 
•' peatedly translated into English, Gennuu, 
, and French. 

Joh^kjjesberg, or BiscuoffsCerg ; a 
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Jwre pwhlid»ed % htebrbdjejrflfNic. <Iru- - /pare for Ijim the way. with aWl equalled «... 
Alius and Andr. Hiatus (who were likewise ‘ only by his self-denial and .humility, 1 le /. 
idistitiguished as and have gone baptized many contorts to, hia doctrine, 

*’- L -— ■■**-* #v “ - ’-‘ and obtained reejiect among all classes,/.. 

by the contrast of his severe virtue vviify l> 
the corruption of tho. times. When the' 
higher mission of Jesus was made known,, 
nt the time of his baptism in tho Jordan, ’ ■ 
John pointed his ’disciples to this njivv 
master, and saw, without envy, his own 
words fulfilled—4 He must increase*,- but 1 
must decrease.”' lie coveted no tame, ' 

*’of Fulda, under the jurisdiction of the atild wished no further 1 ‘success. Ho de¬ 
elector of Alentz. It is celebrated for itB , sinnl only to maintain the right of speuk- * 
excellent Rhenish h int's. The best is ing tlie truth, and fell a victim to his bold*- 
mode ou the castlp trill itself. In 1807, ness. To gratify a vindictive woman, 
the vineyards antf castle were given by * Herod Antipas, telrarch of Galilee, ennst-d ’ 

• Napoleon to marshal Kellcnnaiui. In him to be tieheaded ‘in prison. A mini- • ’ 

her of his disciples continued faithful to 
him ull deatli, and are said to have estnb- 
lisiied the still existing seel'of Sahiam, ( r 
SI. John-Christimis, ui Persia, distinguish¬ 
ed for their veneration of John the Bapn-t. 
(See Sabi mis.) , • 

John the E\am:ei,i«t is 1 one of tin*-, 
most pun' and loti Iv cliaraeteis of ("hr!.*- , 
tian antiquity. In "his. youth, he left his 
nets at the.rail of Jesus, mid from th.it 
tune followed his divine toachet with tm- . 
changing fidelity. Not only on !.••* jour¬ 
neys was he always with him, and..ill all 
conditions his mo-t eoiifidential friend, # 
hut, even when the other disciples tied, 
he accompanied him to the judgment 
seat; and under the cross, his expiring 
la»rd (jointed him out to Alary, as one who 
was to stand in the place of a son mid 
protector to her. Hence he was called, 
emphatically l he disci pit whom Jesus loved. 
Tilt, gentleness- mid tenderne.-** which 
breathe through the writings 01* John, 
adapted him peculiarly to understand all 
the feelings of his Lord. He shared tint* 1 
laUirs ami sufferings of the apostles, lived • 
in Ephesus, was lor a time an exile m -/ 
"Patinos, perhaps resided in Rome, and 
finally died at an advanced age, in tho ' 
bosom of thn Epliesian church, which 
was dearest of nil to his heart. St. Je- ... 
rome gives a very affecting account of the 
last years of his life. As tho infirmities t 
of age made bun unable to, address the '' 
church in a systematic discourse, in; al¬ 
ways desired to Ik; conveyed to the as¬ 
sembly, and, as often as he came," address-* t 
ixl them Uius: “ Children, love one uuotlt* , 
er.” Being asked, at length, why lip a)-;.' ' 
ways repeated tliis exhertmion, With until- 
ing new, he answered, “ Because it is the ■ 1 
precept of the Lord; and if* this is fulfilled! ' 1 
it is enough.” John was the author or 
one of the Gospels, of the book ofltor<?l*- v 


1810, the emperor of Austria gave them 
to prince Motternicli, ou condition of re¬ 
ceiving a tenth part of the produce. 8ix- 
iy-three morgeu (a morgrii is somewhat 
less than an acre) yield anmially about 
. 32,500 bottles, worth from 2d,000 to 24.000 
guilders. Good years yield double this 
quantity, exclusive of a quantity of less 
valuable wine. The cultivation of the 
vineyards which produce this wine is ex¬ 
pensive, and tlif profit not great, though 
it sells high. In 1800, a luwtle of the best 
,, quality cost lour guilders oil the spot, and 
• the wines of 1??S> to 178*1, and that of 
1801, were sold for twelve guilders a bottle. 
The view from the mountain is one of the, 
.finest ou the Rhine,. The eye wanders 
over the charming Rheingau, with its 
uuiulierless villages, seats and convents, 
lulls with their castles, and the noble river 
with ita islands. ’ 

John the Baptist was horn six months 
oefure Jesus (their mothers wore n bi¬ 
lious), of a Levilical family in Judea, and 
jus birth was attended with circimistan; es 
[Luke, c.hap..i.) which marked him out os 
one chosen Dy God to liccomplidi the divine 
putposes. He chose the austere course 
of nfe suited 4o a jierson dedicated to 
God, and by his early simplicity in focal 
, and-dress, by his solitary meditations oil, 
and deep knowledge of, the spirit of the 
Holy Scriptures, obtained that uidcpcud- 
■ ence and strength of mind, which made 
him the object, of universal admiration, 
when he appeared iu the ehameter of a 
prophet, His teachings were earnest ex¬ 
hortations to repentance and preparation 
for dm kingdom of heaven, which he au- 
< uouuccd to be at band. His preaching, 
as recorded in the Gospels, was severe and 
powerful.! He proolaimed biinscll* the 
^•jKjrhmger of a greater, who should come 
offer bun, and fulfilled his mission to pre- 
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. tinn, and of the three Epistles which J>ear , works. Tbeodoric sent him to Constan- U 


his name. ' , - 

Joujy, .Besides the apostle, ’ there org 
many saints and martyrs of this name:— 
1., St. John, a warrior in the fourth centu¬ 
ry, who encouraged Atlmnasio, With her 
three daughters to brave martyrdom. He 
Wits himself beheaded.—-2. Si. John of 
JVir.ome.dia, who was skinned and tortured 


.tinople, to induce the emperor Justin to.V 
adopt milder measures towards the Arians. 
Though John Was received wjth uncom¬ 
mon pomp, his mission vyss fruitless, awf- 
on his return Theodoric throw him and '<;! 
his companions into prison, where he died , 
in 520. His day is May 27. Felix IV 
succeeded him. 


with salt and vinegar, by order of DiocJu- 
f tian, liecause he tore down the imjterial 
edict wjiich ordered the imprisonment of 
. all priests,’ and required them to embrace 
paganism.—-H. St. John the Alnis-givtr 
was liom in the island of Cyprus m the 
ritb century. He wax made patriarch of 
Alexandria, and spent every thing he had 
for the poor. His day is January' 23; w ith 
the Greeks, November 11.—1. St. John of 
Damascus, or Juhannrs Dumasmuis, in the 
dispute concerning the worship of images, 


.John Fill, or Johanna Papissa. (See > 
Jhan, the paptss.) 

John XI; son of Marozia and the pope 
Sergius'lII. lie ascended the papal chair 
in 5*111. though very young, by the infiu- ’ 
cnee of Ins mother, who governed Rome. 
Marozia, after the death of. her husband 
Guido, married Hugh, king of Lombardy, 
w ho ill-suited Aftieric, son of Marozia and, 
Guido, Alberic revolted, and imprisoned 
Marozia atid tin* pope, who died in prison 
in {tljli. Leo VII Mieceeded him. 


defended the pmetiee, against Leo Isauri- 
eus and Constautiims (opronymus. He 
died in 7<»0, in a convent. His day is May 
<i; with the Greeks, Not ember 2! t. The 
most eomplete edition of lus works was 
published by Lo Quicn,2 \nls., Paris, 1512, 
folio. Se\eralofhisworkshaMMie\er lieeu 
irmted.—5. St. John of God [Joannes a Dt o); 
Kirn at Monte May or el Note, in the prov¬ 
ince of Aleutejo, m Portugal, m 141 >5, of 
poor parents. While keeping n shop in 
Granada, being ufleetod by a sermon of 
John of Avila, hegave all Ins property to the 
poor, and became his piqul. He display ed 
so miich fanaticism, that he was thought to 
lie mad.and carried to an hospital; but, lie- 
ing soon released, lie established an hospi¬ 
tal himself, which ho maintained by alms. 
He founded u. convent, from which origi¬ 
nated the Hospitalers or Bi others of Chari¬ 
ty. He. practised the greatest severity to¬ 
wards himself. The bishop of Tuy, who 
came to Granada, gave him the name of 
John of God, which he retained, lie, 
died in 1550, and, in 1 < 180, pope Priam 
VIII canonized him.—(>. St.John Chrysos- 
tamus. (See (Im/sostom.) — 7. St. John 
JVepomuTc. ! See .Ytpoinuk.) —There are, 
besides, many martyrs and monks bearing 
the name John mid St. John. 

John ; the name of 22 or 20 popes, the 
last of whom died in 1410. That no suli- 
seqoeuf pojie has culled himself John, is 
probably owing to the polluted character 
of several nl*the name, and particularly the 
public condemnation of the last for atro- 
; eious crimes. Among these jamtifls are 
the following: » 

■SI. John (John I) succeeded ljormisihis 
, in 523, and , was a* friend of Boediius, 
who dedicated to him several of his 
. ’ volI vu. 20 


John XII, son of Alberic and grandson' 
of Marozia. though an ecclesiastic, suc¬ 
ceeded to the dignity of his father, a pa- ■ 
tricqui of Rome, and in 050, after tlic 
death of Agapctus II, possessed himself 
of the tiara, though only 18 years old. He, 
was the first pope who changed his name 
on his accession to the pupal dignity. Ho 
applied to the emperor Otho 1 for assist¬ 
ance against Bercngarius II, crowned die • 
emperor, Of 12, mid sworo allegiance to him, 
but soon after rot olted against Otho, w ho 
caused him to be deposed lit a council, in 
1H ill. and Leo VII1 to he,elected. On Otlto’s ' 
death, in JH>4, John retiuned, and died in 
the same your. He polluted the pupal . 
see by the most retolting licentiousness. . 
Benedict V succeeded him. 

John XIII: made pope in 0t>5 by die 
influence of the emperor, for w liich the • 
nobles of Rome hated and expelled him. 
Otho JI restored him to Rome, and 
was crowned by him. lie died in 072. 
According to Baronins, he introduced the' 
custom of consecrating bells. , 

John XV; a Roman, elected in 085.' 
He was the first who solemnized a formal 
canonization (of Pine, or Pdnlric, bishop .• 
of Augsburg) in 1*1*3. lie settled the dis¬ 
putes Iiet ween king Etholrrd of England 
and Richard of Normandy. He induced - 
Otho 111 to nsrisr him against Crescendos, 
but died wiiilst the former was besieging % ^ 
the castle of St. Angelo, in P!K>. 1 ,■ 

John XVlll, or XIX (if John, XVI is 
counted, which Baronins' does not do); 
elevated to die throne hi 1004. We men- * 
tion him merely because a union is Said 
to have been effected between -the East- *. 
eru and \Vestern churches, under his pon- ,‘ 
tifieate; and, in the moss, besides the., 
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•' name of -the pope, that of the patriarch 

, Constantinople is said to have Intel i ineii- 
(tioned. . . * 

> John XXt, or XXtl (James of Ossa), a 
native of Calttfo, chancellor of Holier:, 
eon of Charles II of Naples, mw arch¬ 
bishop of Avignon, and was elected pope 
at Lyons in 1316, after the (loath of 
Clement V. lie resided at Aviguoy, but 
had many adherents in Italy. He is im- 
portant in German history, on account oV 
the active part which he took in the dw- 
. 'putesof the emperors Lotus of Bavaria, 
■/ and Frederic of Austria. He was.entiivly 
"' in the. interests of France. 1 le died in 
1334, after having l*oen once deposed by 
. Louis, who caused Nicolas V to l»e elected 
in his stead. The Clementines and the 
Kxtraxagantes (see Canon Lent, and Cor¬ 
pus Juris) prove his learning. As a tin o- 
logiau, he held a heretical opinion respect¬ 
ing die beatific % isinn of God, maintainin'.: 
that Mary and all the ble-t could not en¬ 
joy it until after the final judgment, and 
was on the point of being deposed In a 
general council on tins aeeount. He 
. established several bishopiie.s and aivh- 
bishoprics m France, wlii«*li increu-ed h : - 
1 revenues. so that he via- enabled m 1 *a\e 
immense treasures, which were not til! 
well acquiied. He lived the te-ma! <-t 
the Holy Trinity on the Sunday afii t 
Whitsuntide. Benedict XII was hi- hu '- 
cessoi. 

John XXII. < >r XXIII ■. Bidtha-ar t h -s-u t, 
ixirn in Naples, wa- a pirate in youth, 
afterwards became ati ecclesiastic, -mdied 
at Biilogua, was made a donor juris, and 

■ was elected pope m 1410, by tl conned 
of Pisa, after the diatii of ,\l< i ,md'T \. 
on condition that, if Gregor Ml and 

■ Benedict XIII would resign, he woift i 
also retire, to end the seln-m. lie - uii- 
moned thecoiuieii of ('ou-tance, d< mtorl- 
ed by the emperor riig..-mund, in J1 1 5, 
where he appeared in person, and con¬ 
firmed his resignation, March II; hut, 
March 20, ho fled, secretly, from ('on- 
stance to SehalThauern, and revok'd hi- 
resignation. He was cited before the 
council, hut, not appearing, \\ a- siisjiendi d, 
and finnlly deposed. May 2t*. lor seventy 
crimes ftrmlice, tyranny, nlhe-t, licentious- 
iiisss of alt kinds, intercourse with Ins 
brother’s wife and with 300 nuns, simony, 
murder, &e.), attested by 37 witne-ses. 
lie wa- confined ill the castle ofGoltlels n, 
taoiv ('onstaucc. The elector of tin* IV- 
Infinut- was then charged with ,h:< .s fi 

yKeepntg, am I he remained at M'inLi .in 
and HeidelU'rg, under ru-tody. Four 
years after, lie was released. on the p,v - 
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1 nient of30,000 gold guilders, went to Italy, 
and threw himself nt the feet of pope Mai 
tin V, iiiVlOrenrc. who pardoned him, and 
made him cardinal, bishop of Tnseoli, and 
dean of th<‘ college of cardinals. He dlod 
soon after, in November, 14 IP. 

John, king of England, born' in 13f>C, 
was the youngest son of Henry II, by 
Eleanor of Gmetme. Ireland being in¬ 
tended for Ins appanage, he was sent over, 
in UKi, to complete the conquest; but such' 
was the imprudence ami insoluice of 
him-elf and his courtier-, that it was found 
necessary to recall him. Although his 
lather's favorite, lie joined In- brother 
Biehitrd m hi- last unuaturtd reMlidn, 
and partook with him the curse pro¬ 
nounced by the. henrt-stnekeu king and 
parent on In- death-bed. He wa- left 
without any partieular pmvi-ion, wine:, 
procured for lum the name iif Suns 7’i re, 
er Lackland; but Kichard, on In-, ace — 
conferred on him the earldom of 
Moiiiiigne, i:i Normandy, and vunoti- 
koge j>es-i .—am- m England, and man ted 
lorn to tie* rich hones- of the earl of 
Gloma-tei. This kmdne-.- did not pn 
lent him from forming iniugue.- agiun-t 
le- brtifher. in cotijimettoti with i’hdip of 
Franc,-, dm ins hi- ali-euee m Pale.-tim 
but Un-hard magt.amniou-h paiftoiit > 
him on hi.- letiiru, and left him In-king 
•lom, iii prefi'rence to Aithm of Brittany, 
lie- -on of In-eider brother, Geoflty. So 
unjw ifeetiy wa-ilte itil** of primogeniture 
tie a e-tid'h-licii in England, that no »h-- 
tmhauce eu-ned in that » oimtrv, althougi 
tlm French proMiiee- of \tijoti, Touraim 
.•it’d Mails- deelari d fir \ithtu, who was 
T.tkt n under the protection of tlie kiny of' 
France. A wtu en-’ied. m which Join 
fei'oveied h - I’-M'lted pirn inert., al,«l n- 
ceiM-d hoinugefiom \rthm t?>r the duchy 
of Bnttatiy, inheriied from hi.- motiiei 
In FJ00, he inamed Isabella of Atuton- 
Lcme, tilh r dimming himself, on some 
pretence, fiojn hi- first wife. In T20I, 
some disturbance- again broke out in 
France, w hit hot he led ai k >t I icr expedii ion ; 
and the young Arthur, having joined tlm 
inalcotiti nts, w:t> captured, and confined 
iti tin* ea-tle of Kniai-e, whence he was 
subsequently removed to Bourn, and inn¬ 
er In ard of more. The .manner of bw 
death is la n certainly known ; but it wa- 
genemlly believed that John stablaai hue 
with Ins own liand,«md he now became 
the object of universal dete-tation. Ttio 
siai t - of Brittany summoned him to an¬ 
swer the eliarge ot* murdi r, hr fore hw 
liege lord, king Philip; ;itid,tipon his ri.‘fu¬ 
sil u> appear, the latte; u-sinned the execu- 
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tion of the sentence of forfeiture ra^ainBt reigns, ami of the reigning one in fMurtic- , 
him, and in tiiin manner the whole of Nor- ulai*. ileremiiiu>it t« * 


1 nautly was recovered by the French crown, 
after its alienation for three centuries. John 
livid the fault of his disgrace upon his Eng- 
. lush nobles, whom he harassed by fines and 
confiscations ; but, after some ineilcetmd 
attempts, he was obliged to acquiesce in u 
truce in 1200. The pope at this time was 
the haughty and able Innocent ill, who, 
m consequence« of a contested ejection 
lor tlit- sec of Canterbury, nominated a 
creature of ins own, cardinal Stephen 
Langton. John, liighly enraged, acted 
with hi- usual haste and folly, and d\— 
placed so much contempt for the papal 
authority, that Innocent laid the whole* 
kingdom under an interdict. Tins qtiar- 
rel la«ted some years, and the king, l»y 
•ns tyranny, deputing himself of the sup- 
port of Ids nobles, vva- perplexed on ev¬ 
ery -ide. In onler to give some lu-ire to 
hi- degnided administration, he undertook 
• \’]i< dihons into Scotland, Wale- and Ire- 
ktud. in vvhieli be was -uvet-.-fu'. and, :n 
paiticulor, quelled all opposition to hi- 
i uthonty m the lust country. In tie* 
n.t.yi time, the court of Home ev ominii- 
l.icateil the Ling, jier-onulh. and tormal’y 
•hsolved his subjects from their allegiance. 
Philip of Prance was again ready to put 
;;!<• scnii nc>‘ again-t Join. execution, 
and picpared an expedition m the ports 
ef Picardy, which, however, the latter was 
« nali'.ed to oppose. So much di-aftivtion, 
n-’veithele>*., prevailed, that Pandulpl:, 
t ! e pope's legate, induced him not only to 
receive Laugrou. as archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, but abjectlv to resign his kingd‘>m- 
. f England and Ireland to the holy see, in 
order to receive them again as its vassal, 
with absolution. Tin- ignominious com¬ 
pact was evented at Hover, in .May, 1212: 
and the pojte, now regarding England as 
his own, and jealous rtf the uggrandi/e- 
*ni nt of Philip, required the latter to desi-t 
from hostilities against a cotyitry under 
the protection of the ste of Home, Philip 
received this mandate with great indigna¬ 
tion, but, in consequence of a vieloiy 
over his fleet, was gradually brought to 
reason. Flush a! with this uncross, John 
resolved to emhavor to recover ha* coiiri- 
uental dominions; Imt the English barons 
declined tin* service. In the next year, 
however, be carried over an army to 
Poitou, but, after some partial successes, 
was obliged to return in disgrace. John 
had. by this time, rendered himself the 
object ‘of shell universal contempt and 
hatred, that his nobles, who had long felt 
aggrieved by the usurpation of their sove- 


ular, determined to sifize upnif so favor¬ 
able an opportunity to edittrol biff power, 
and establish tlieir privileges. Langton 
produced to them a copy of the charter*' 
of rights granted by llkiry 1, and’, at a , 
general meeting in London, in Jamiaiy, ■ 
1215, they laid their di mauds Ivcfort; the 

i iiig, which he attempted to elude liy de- 
y. In flu* mean time, lie sought to in-1 
gnitiaro liinjself with lb" clergy and the . 
pope, with whom he lodged an appeal - 
against the compulsory proceeding of the. 
barons. The politic pontitf, who round it 
his interest to support a sovereign who 
‘had so fair humbled himself), deduced his 
(li-appmbanou of tlieir conduct; but, little') 
moved hv the dccluralion, the latter tis- 
semhled in arms at Oxford; .where the 
eourt then was, and, choosing* a general, 
immediately proceeded to warlike opora- 
tions. They were received without op- 
position in London, which so intimidated 
the king, that lie consented to sign such 
article- of ugiccmcul as they thought lit 
to dictate. Such wen the steps which 
pioduerd the Magna Char! a, which 
was -”gued by John «: Kn:uty merle, on 
the bank-of ;h(f T.'iaiui s, Jiiin 111,1215., 
Hv this charter— fte* Iw.si- of English con¬ 
stitutional freedom—i:ol"idy hi re the no¬ 
bles pioferted ugain-t the crown, but im¬ 
portant privileges' wor* granted to every ' 
nidi r of fr<» men. The passive manner 
in winch John yielded, to tin so icstnc- 
tion*' of lib powi r. indicated a secret in- 1 
tention of freeing him-elf fiom his obli¬ 
gation-. In order to lull the barons into, 
security, he dismissed Ins foreign forces, 
but. in the mean time, was secretly employ¬ 
ed in nosing fri’sh mercenarws. and iu 
seeking the eoncurrence of the pipe, who 
issued a hull, annihilating the ( baiter, as 
extorted from his vassal, contrary to tlm 
interests of the holy see. lie even forbade 
John to pay any regani to its conditions, 
and pronounced a sentence of excommu¬ 
nication on all who should attempt to en¬ 
force it. Thus furnished with spiritual" 
and temporal anus, the king lelt his re¬ 
treat, and carried war and devastation 
through the kingdom'. Hi.- barons, taken . 
by surprise, eduld* make no effectual re* 
.wstanee, and, despairing of merry from 
John, sent a deputation to Franco, in 
which they otfered the crown of* Eng¬ 
land to the dauphin Louis. Philip' glad¬ 
ly accepted th<* proposal, and Louis, ^ 
with a fleet of 01)0 vessels, landed at 
Sandwich, and proceeded to Lrind»m, 
where h<* was received as lawful sov- ; 
ereign. John was immediately deserted 
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•by all his foreign troops, aiul most of bin with the most terrible torments, thoir cas- < 
English kd hermits,; but the report of a ties demolished, ami the inhabitants slain" 
scheme of Louis for the cxtorniinatidn of 'bv hundreds.’ Mon* than 1000 innocent. 


'the English nobility, arrested his progress, 
ami induced nifciy to return to their alle- 
. giance. While tho king’s affairs were be¬ 
ginning toassutne a lietter asjieet, he had 
the misfortune, in a march front Lynn 
across the sands into Lincolnshire, to lose 
by die sudden flow of the title, all h^ 
carriages'ami baggage. Being already m 
’ a bad state of health, this c\ent so aggra¬ 
vated his disorder, that he died at Newark, 
in October, 1210, in the 4!)th year of his 
uge, and 17th of his reign. No prince in 
English history has been handed down to 
. * posterity in blacker colors than John, td 
"whom ingratitude, perfidy and cruelty 
were habitual. Apparent gleams of vigor 
and energy were, indeed, occasionally 
manliest; but they always proved mere 
explosions of rage, and soon subsided into 
meanness and pusillanimity. His private 
Jifo was stained 'with extreme lieentions- 
■ lioss, and the best part of his conduct as 
a ruler, was the afteimon he paid to com¬ 
merce and maritime affuir-. More char¬ 
ters of boroughs and incorporation.- tor 
mercantile pursuits date'from him than 
from any other of the early kings, and tic* 
popidaf eon-'iti non of the city of London 
was his gill, ilc left, by his second wifi*, 
a family of two sons and three daughters, 
ami had many illegitimate children. 

John ScoTfs.i t.See Erisraia.) 

John thi; Parricixif, or John of 
Hi/abix, was the murderer of his uncle, 
the emperor Albert I. (See . llbirt I.) 
Himself of a mild, peaceful disposition, 
lie would, perhaps, have endured the in¬ 
justice of his uiK'lc, who withheld lroui 
iiim his hereditary dominions and lief, 
hud not Ids anger been fanned into aflame 
by the. enemies of the emperor. After 
the perpetration of the bloody deed fin 
the neighborhood of Hapshurtr, May 1, 
J.‘108), the murderers took to flight; among 
them was,John, who wandered in the 
monastic habit through Italy, and finally 
sunk into such obscurity, that nothing was 
known with certainty of him. Kodolph 
of Wart was apprehended and punished 
by the rack on the spot where the. deed 
was committed ; the other murderers es- 
cajied, with the exception of three Isiys, 
who confessed nothing, though threuleued 
with a cruel death, which they actually 
suffered. But ».sanguinary revenge was 
taken on the relations of the murderers 
■ by Leopold, tin* second son l»f the empe¬ 
ror, and by Agnes, his sister, tile widowed 
■ J , queen of 11 uugary. They were executed 


men, women and children perished. Tho 
history of John of Suubia has given rise 
to tho tragedy of that name, which, for 
more than twenty years, 1ms been per¬ 
formed on the Herman stage. 

John or Fiksolk. (Sec Ficsolt.') 

John of Lkyiien, ,‘ lnabapfyatH .) 

John Sobikski s or John Ill, king of 
Poland, one of the greatest warriors of the 
17th century, was born l(!30. His futlier, 
James Sobiuski, equully distinguished for 
his virtues in peace and his courage, in 
war, took great earn to nourish the same 
qualifies m his sons, Murk and John. 
The I’olcs had just been defeated at Pi- 
lawiee/,, when these youths returncil linin' 
their travels. This misfortune only served * 
to excite their courage. Mark foil in a sec¬ 
ond engagement with the Cossacks, on the 
banks of the Bon; hut John, more, fiiitu- 
nate than his brother, became successively 
grand marshal and general of the kingdom. 
Pull of courage, he exposed hnnscjfi like 
the meanest soldier, to the greatest dan¬ 
gers, and, when mged to take care of Ins 
person, replied, “ If 1 follow your ad\ire, * 
you will despise me.” He became th** ter¬ 
ror of the Tartars and Cossacks . over 
whom he was perpetually gunning new 
Motors s. Nov. 11, 1(57:1, lie won tho 
celebrated battle at Cliue/m against the 
Turks, who lost there ‘ir,000 men. The 
following year, he was elected king of 
Poland. When the Turks laid siege to 
Vienna, ill llis'3, he hastened thither with 
a Polish arr.iv, and n'seued the imperial 
city. His cavalry was splendid, lint his 
infantry poorly equipped. To conceal 
the '.ondition of the latter, he was advised 
to send one of the worst elotlied regiments 
of infantry over the river by qight„to save 
them from the gaze of spectators. Solii- 
eskj was of a different opinion. When 
the regiment wus on tin* bridge, he said t« 
those who surrounded him, “Behold 
them—they are invincible; they have 
sworn never to wear any dross but that of 
enemies: in the last war, they were all 
clothed in the garb of Turks.” On Ins 
arrival, lie chose the most advantageous 
position, ascended an elevation to, observe 
the disposition of the grand vizier, and 
remarked—“ He has selected a had posi¬ 
tion. I understand him; he is ignorant, 
and persuaded of his own genius. We 
shall gain no honor from tins victory.” 
Sobieski was not deceived. The next 
day the Turks wefe driven from their 
camp in terror, leaving behind the holy' 
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Dec. 18, I81i>, be raised Brazil 


hw feelings, this the happiest day 

of bis life. In U8KJ, lie was attacked by 
a dangerous sickliest, and was doomed to 
witness that dimension winch usually at¬ 
tends the election of a kitig m I'oiiind. 
Foreign enemies united with ilmite-tic 
fictions. Sohieski \va< no Jonger m u 
condition to ipiu t the disturbances and 
sue moment was fii~t approaching which 
was to depute Inin at once of his hie and 
hi" throne. The que.-ii willed him to 
make a will, and eommumeuted her 
aisles through one of the bishops. 


standard pf Mohammed,.which the eon- _ 7 _ j ___ 

tptcror sent to the |*ope with the following, to the rank of a kingdom, arid united all- 
letter: “ I came, 1 saw, and God has eon- liis states into one monurehy. ‘After the ' 
quered.” On his entrance into Vienna, death of bis mother, March 20,1810, lie 
at the head of his victorious Poles, thej became king. In 170$ he married the 
inhabitants received him with iudcscriha-f Infanta Charlotte, daughter of diaries IV 
ble entliusiasm. Tliey pressed around tol of Spain. . (Respecting his son Pedro, amf 
embrace his feet, to touch his garments or I the late revolution jn Brazil, see Pedro.) 
Ins horse, and proclaimed him their savior 111 is second datighter, Maria, wife of kiiig 
and deliverer. He was moved even to (Ferdinand Vlt of Spain, died in 1818 ; a 
tears, and, under the strong impul.se of third is the wife of Charles, Infant of 

K{»ain. On account of the old commer¬ 
cial relations between Portugal and Eng¬ 
land, John was not in a condition to main- 
lam a strict neutrality towards France. 
In 1703, he had sent die Spanish govern¬ 
ment a small body of soldiers to aid in 
tin* defence of the Pyrenees : hut, after 
Spain had made peace (171)5), an8 con¬ 
cluded an alliance (1 7JX5) with France, Por- ' 
tugal was treated as an enemy by both, 
John looked to England, therefore, for 
protection. Bonaparte at length induced 
the Spani-h court to make uu attack in 
earnest upon Portugal, winch ended in the 
peace of Badujnz (Jan. t>, 1801); Olivenza ' 
was ceded to Si min, and a part of Guiana 
to France. After the peace of Tilsit, Na¬ 
poleon, not content with the vast sum of 
money by which John hud purchased his 
neutrality, required him also to close his, 

]mmis again*! the English, to arrest all of 
that nation in Portugal, and to continent)!* 
their estate*. As the lcgcnt complied 9 
with the first only of these requisitions (in 
consequence of which a British fleet block¬ 
aded his harbor), the Monitmr declared ’ 
that the house of Bragan/a had ceased to 
reign («ce Spain since 1HU8), and an army 
composed of Fienrh and Spanish soldiers 
inarched into Portugal. Tlu: prince r 
regent now resolved to transfer his court 
to Brazil, as he had been advised to do in t 
1800. The English ambassador, viscount 
Mnmgf'oqd, and the British admiral, sir 
Sidney Smith, facilitated the accomplish¬ 
ment of Ins design. November 2ti, die 
prince-regent appointed a junta for admin* . 
Mering the gov eriunent, anil, on the 27th, 
the royal family embarked, passed the 
mouth of the Tagus tin the 20tii, with u 
fleet of 8 ships of the line, 4 frigates, 4 
brigs anil 20 other vessels, in sight of the 
advance-guard of J mint'd army, which ( 
entered Lisbon the next da). December’ 
I, tlu* uuniveisary of the elevation of the 
bouse of Bragan/a. the ensigns of Bra- 
gau/.a were succeeded by the French 
eagle. An earthquake and a storm, which 
the Portuguese fleet encountered in the 
view ot the city and thn enemy, complet¬ 
ed the submission of the Portuguese. 


of till* hMinps. Jb" 
o fi 1 * 0 ( 1 , a**eiting that, m a nation like his, 
part) rage would pievail over all bis in¬ 
fluence. He died. IiiO*?, m die 2dd year 
of Ins reign. Seaiecly bad he closed hi* 
eves, when jealou*y and euv v united to 
stain bis momon. Souk* reproached huh 
with having purchased lauil.* control) to 
die laws, vvInch fmbode the King to hold 
mu private proper!). <tthei* mamtamed 
that the FhrMian league which lie had 
joined against the Turks, hod co*t his 
country moiv than 200.000 men. Others 
*till asserted that he was too ft mil of 
money and c\pon*ivo journeys. Cer¬ 
tainly no court was ever le** stationary 
than his. lie performed the tour of Po¬ 
land everv year with his queen, and v isit- 
ed all Ins estate*, like a nobleman. This 
limit, however, if it maybe called a fault, 
should not east a veil over the virtue* of 
j8ohieski. He vva*’ fluid of the sciences, 
*poke several languages, and deserved to 
Im> loved for Ins gentleness and afliihility. 
His three sons died without leaving any 
male descendants. The character of So- 
bieski is displayed in the Latins iIn Hoi 
de Pulogiu Join Sohieski a In llcint .Marie 
Cast min, fund, la Camp.dc Inane, trad, 
par le. Comte Plater , it puhl. par .V. .1. de. 
Suhvtvdif (Pans, 182li). t 
John VI, emperor and kinj» of Portugal, 
Brazil and Algarve, horn May l:{, 17ti7. 
On account of the mental derangement 
of the queen Fnmeisen, bis mother, lie, 
was proclaimed director ol the govern¬ 
ment in Portugal. Feb. 10. 1702. In 
1807, lie embarked for Brazil with his 
family,umllanded at Rio de Jaucuo, Jan. 

20 * 
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From Rio de Janeiro, May 1,1808, the diatioti of England, John, VI concluded a 
prince-regent declared all treaties with treaty with his sou, tilts enqierOr Pedro 1 
France and Siwm t null,and formed a closer of Brazil, in which he acknowledged that 
union with England, winch, powerfully country as an independent kingdom, 
supported by the Slavery of the Portuguese ' wholly separate from Portugal, and ilia 
-army and die ardor of tho people, reoov- 1 sou as emperor, reserving ■ lor "himsdi; 
ered for him the possession of his Euro-personally, the title of emperor of Brazil.' 
pears kingdom. Marshal Bcreslimt coii-i 'Phis good-natured monarch, who was in- 


■ jiearr kingdom. Marshal Bcreslbrd con¬ 
tinued to exercise an important influence 
on die affairs of Portugal, till August,/ 
.1820, -when, by the convocation of the 
cortes, a new political system was estali- 
lishcd. In America, the Portuguese also 
recovered the portion of Guiana which 
they had lost, and occupied French Gui¬ 
ana ; the latter, however, wus restored to 
‘ France in J8l 7. Meantime, the, enlighten¬ 
ed ministry of the prince-regent carefully 
attended to the improvement of Brazil. 
The iuquisition was alioiislied, religious 
freedom introduced, the evils of slavery 
diminished, and European artists, manu¬ 
facturers, merchants and agriculturists en¬ 
couraged to settle in the country. A large 
Swiss colony, Now Frey berg, was founded 
in 1819. . John took part ip the transac¬ 
tions of the congress of Vienna. Tim 
revolution of the- Spanish colonies hi South 
America (perhaps the refusal of Spam to 
restore Olivenzu) led the court of Rio do 
Janeiro to occupy Monte-Video, and the 
left bank of the La Plata. Spain hud ie- 
' course to the intercession of Austria, Ru&- 


This good-natured monarch, who was in¬ 
competent to struggle witli the troubles t»f 
his age, and tho political degeneracy of Ills 
nation, died March JO, 18120, having pre- 
viously appointed his daughter Isalxslla 
regent of Portugal, (rice Portugal, and 
the Portuguese Revolution.) 

John Baptist Joskph; arch-duke of 
Austria, sixth son of the emjxTor Leojiold 
II, arid of the Infanta Maria Louisa, daugh¬ 
ter of Charles III of .Spain; born Jan. 20, 
1782; director-general of the engineers 
and artillery. Tliis prince is more indebt¬ 
ed to himself than to Ins instructors for 
the cultivation of hi* talents. \t an early 
period, lie, felt an inclination for military 
science, to the study of which, and also of 
history, lie directed liis attention, lie had 
desired m lain, in 1707 and 1799, to learn 
the art of war under his brother Charles. 
After the latter had left the command, ami 
lvray. hud pirt with several losses, the 
arch-duke John received, in 1800, the 
command of a dc tea ted amiy. His first 
measures were successful, hut, Dec. .*{,• 
1800, the buttle of Hohcnlindcn decided 


i sia. Prussia and Great Britain, whose dec¬ 
laration, directctllo the marquis of Aguiar, 
Portuguese, secretary of state fir foreign 
affairs (Pans, Marcli 2G, 1817j, induced 
the court of Brazil to evacuate .Monte- 
Video, on condition that Ohveuza should 
h<* restored. A treaty was then concluded 
with Buenos Ayres, and the quarrel with 
Artiga? tq- v.) continued till. 1*20. A 
• conspiracy against die existing govern¬ 
ment was discovered at List ion m 1817, 
and suppressed by the execution at' those, 
engaged in it. After this, the freemasons 
were persecuted more'severely than ever. 
In consequence of the Portuguese revo¬ 
lution and the convocation of the cortes, 
.1820, which the monarch recognised as 
lawful, Ik* returned, in 1821, to Portugal ; 
the crown-prince remained in Brazil. 
This vast country separated itself entirely 
from the mother country,when* analisolute 
government was, in the meantime, estab¬ 
lished. John was incompetent to unije 
the constitutionalists and royalists, lie 
was himself m danger of fulling a victim to 
, the intrigues of the latter, when he was 
, rescued by an English vessel in the Tagus. 

Portugal and Brazil also assumed a hostile 
', attitude; but. Augusti&J 1825, by die me- 

J > 


the event of the war. ..erics of errors 
cost the Austrians ah hum all their artillery, 
and neaily -10,000 nan. A second battle, 
at Sulzbiug, (Ld not check the victorious 
Moreau. Tlie.-ueJi-duke pjlowed personal 
valor on these imliappy days, and did 
every thing to restore die courage of his 
troops. In September, 1805, when the 
war was near breaking out, the arch-duke 
hastened to Tyrol, commissioned to com¬ 
plete, as quickly as possible, the military 
organization ui that place and in the Vor- 
arllierg. He afterwards joined, in Curin- 
thia, the areh-duke (diaries, whose. plans 
for saving Vienna and the monarchy 
were frustrated by the battle* of Austerlitz 
and the ensuing [mace. When prejiara- 
tions for war w ere recommenced, ufler the* 
peace of Tilsit, the arch-duke labored 
upon a system of attack and defence for 
Salzburg unil Inner Austria. He prepar¬ 
ed, Uirough Hormayr, the famous Tyrolese 
insurrection. At the breaking out of die 
war, in 1809, lie commanded tin: army of 
Inner Austria, destined for Italy and Ty¬ 
r'd. He conquered at Venzone and Ponle- 
none, beat the viceroy Eugene at Kacile, 
ami penetrated us far'as the Adige, when 
the defeat at Ratishou obliged him to re¬ 
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trout. On the Piave he again fought a Iriver. It Is” about 80 or 100 yftfda wide, 
battle witli disadvantage but no important 1400 yawls long, called tlie falls ofthe river, 
consequences followed. The battle of » It being narrow, atul a ridge of rocks run- ' 
'Parvis determined him to retreat still far- Ining across the bottom of the channel, on 
ther. The mistakes of Jcllocliich frus-1 which there arc hot above 17 feet of water, 
tnited the plan of tlie areli-dukc to I it is hot. sufficiently spacious to discharge 
overcome tin? enemy in detail, to re- ltlie fresh waters of thq river above. The *’ 
new the. interrupted eomimmicatlon witli leoimnon tides here rising about 20 feet, the 
Tyrol, to deliver Inner Austria, and, kvaters of the river, at-low wutcr, arc abdut 
by inarching to Vienna, to divide die feet higher than die waters of die sea. 
forces of Napoleon. June 14, he lost the At high water, die Outers of the sea are ' 
battle of Ilaab against die vieeroy, owing about 5 feet higher than those of * he river; 
to the Hungarian insurrection. He after- so that, fit every tide, there are two fulls— 
wards visited Italy, where, as a deputy for one outwards and one inwards. The only 
the emperor, he received homage in Mi- tune of passing with safety, is when the 
Inn. lie commanded at the siege of llii- waters of the river and of the sea are level, 
uingen, in J815, compelled the city to which is twice in a tide, and continues 
surrender, mid demolished this dangerous only about 20 minutes each time, 
fortress. He afterwards went to Paris, John’s St., in New Brunswick. (See 
visited England, and returned, in* 1810, JVuti Rrunsicirk .) 

through the Netherlands, to Vienna. John’s, St., in Newfoundland. (See 

John’s, St., or Prim KEi>wAni)’s'ts(.vNi»; .Newfoundland.) 

an island in tin* gulf of St. Lawrence, John, St., Christians of. (See &a- 
near the north coast of Nova Scotia^to hums.) 

which government it was once annexed, John, St., Knights of. The knights 
hut it now has a separate governor. Lon. of St. John, or hospitalers of St. John, 
44" 2*2’ to 4t»" iHt W.; lat. 45° 4t? to 17° ID' afterwards railed knights of Rhodes, and, 

N. it is 117 miles long, from north-east finally, knights of .Malta, were ; ceft*bratrtl 
to south-west, about 20 in average breadth; order of military religious, established at 
.population, about 5000; chief towns, the commencement of the crusades to the 
Charlotte's Town (the capital), George lloly Land. As early as 1048, some mcr- 
Tow’n, Prince’s Town, 2k c. The nortli and chants from Amalfi, in Naples, establish'd 
south coasts are much indented with bays, a church at Jenjsaleni,and built a niunos- 
ft is well watered, the soil generally for- tory, which they dedicated to John the" 
tile, and the rivers abound with lishj us Baptist. It was ihe duty of tlie monks, 
silruon, tiout and eels. It was taken map who were culled brothers of Hi. John, or 
die French hy the English, ui 1745, when. hns/iitult rs, to take cure of the poor and 
it hud 10,000 head of black cattle,mid sev- sick, and, in general, to assist pilgrims, 
end of the farmers raised J2,000 bushels This order, which gradually obtained 
of corn uniiiiiilly. When possessed hy the important possessions, at the beginning of 
French, it vvus so much improved us to the twelfth century, was regularly insti- 
be culled the granary of Canada. tuted as a military order hy tlie principal, , 

John’s,St.: a nverof New Brunswick, Raymond du Puy, retaining all their for- 
vvluc:h rises in Canada anil the northern mer luvvs. Besides the perfonnaiiee of 
jiart of Maine, waters the north-east part their vows of chastity, obedience and pov- 
of Maine, flows south-east through New erty, it was their duty to aid in defending 
Brunswick, and runs into the buy of Fun- the ehmvli against infidels. Raymund, 
dy, on the west side of the nty of St. also divided the order into three classes— 
John's. It is 350 miles long; the title knights (who should hear arms), chap- 
flows up about 80 miles; it is navigable lains (regular ecclesiastics) and servitors 
lor boats 200 miles, and for sloops of 50 ( sirventi farini), whose duty it was to 
tons 80 miles. This‘river and its branches take cure of thy sick and accompany |>il- 
vvatcr a largo tract of excellent country, grims. This order long maintained itself 
much of which is settled. About 30 miles against the amis of the Turks aud Sara- ■■ 
from its mouth eommenees a line ecus hy union and courage; hut, in 1191, 
level country of rich meadow Hinds, welt it was driven from Palestine. Upon tills, 
clothed witli timber and wood, as pine, the knights conquered Cyprus, but soon 
bench, elm, maple and walnut. The river lost it again, ami established themselves, 
.furnishes a great quantity of salmon, liass , in 130!), on’ the island of Rhodes, where 
and sturgeon; and it is tlie common route they remained upwards of 200 years, 
to Quelieo. About a*mile above tlie city This island was vigorously defended 
of St. John's is the only entrance into tliis against Mohanimed Ilf by Pierre d’Au- 
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bnsson (grand master, who died 15031 
Driven thence by the sultan Sniitnan 11. 
(15*221, the knights went to Caudia,theu t<% 
Venice, Rome nud Viterbo, and especially^ 
to Nice, Villa Krauea ,und Syracuse, till, 
Charles V (1530) granted them the islands l 
M alta, Gozzo turn Conmio, on condition^ 

' 1 of perpetual war ngtuust the infidels and 
pirates, and the restoration of these island/ 
to Naples, if the order should succeed iJ 
• recovering Rhodes. - From tin* period, 
they were eonnnouly called knights of 
Malta. In 1505, under the command of 


Germany, who was a’prince of the empire, 
and resided at lleitershchn, a city and 
castle in Brisgau, iiow in the circle of 
Trcisnm, in linden. The master of the 
knights of t^t. John was subject lo the 
grand master at Malta. Ilo himself had 
the jurisdiction mer Brandenburg, Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia. Austria, Bohemia 
and Moravia formed, besides, a separate 
grand priory of the German language. 
The last master of the knight* of St. .lolm 
in Germany, or gratal prior of lleiiors- 
lieim, a count of Rcicheiibach-Fnux- 


Lavalette (who died 15tiS), they repelled a maigne (or the Irnron Rink of Raldcnsteiii), 
violent attack from Soliman II with great by the peace of Rreslairg and the fomm- 
1 ss. After this, they continued their na- tiou of the confederacy of the Rhine, lost 
val lKittles with the Turks till modern all his possessions in W»M Sualna, >vl<irli 
times and *aved thcm>elves from ruin, in fell into the hands of the grand-duke of 
various wars with the Porte, only by their Baden. Of the eight language* ubovc- 
imyicidiug courage. In 1700, however, mentioned, the English hreame extinct in 
they would doubtless have been overpovv- the sixteenth century; the three French 
ered.bilt for the interposition of the, languages jierished during the revolution ; 
French. After that, their naval cvpeih- those of (’aside and Virairoii were sepa- 


lions were, seldo/n any thing more than 
mere show. The chief of this order, 
vv]ueh had great possessions in almost 
every |Kirt of Europe, was called grand 
master of the holu hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and guardian <f tin army of Jt - 
sus Christ, lie was ehosen liy vote, and 
Jived at Valette, ill the island of Malta, 
lie was addressed by foreign powers with 
the title of rdttzza < niinrntissima, and re- 
: ■ etived annually fiOOU erovvus from the 
treasury of the order, together with all the 
revenues from the three islands, so that 
bis annual income may be estimated at 


rated from Malta at the peace of \miens 
and the Italian and German languages 
have since been abolished, 'finis tlu* or- 
dei of St. John is to be legarded as ex¬ 
tinct, and its restoration is the less to be 
looked for, is the island of Malta lias been 
formally ceded to England. The 1*iu-- 
siau order of Knights of St. .lolm, lbumh d 1 
by f'reilenc William III, and which is a 
royal order,/‘ail be considered only as a 
memorial of an order venerable for its an¬ 
tiquity and it* services. (See Prussia.) 
The knights of St. Joint observed the 
rules of the order of St. Nugustine. The 


nearly a million guilders. The secular 
power wits principally in bis bands, but 
even hero he was limited by the govern¬ 
ors of the various languages, so called, who 
gave laws, fixed the taxes, Ac. The 
spiritual power (that is, the immediate 
affairs of the ordei) was exercised hy the 
chapter, which consisted of eight hall : ri 
cotUKTiiuali, and iu which the grand mas¬ 
ter presided. The principal odices iti 
the order wen* held hy the pillars ( pilirrs) 
of t}ic eight languages, into which the 
kniglits were divided, aecoidiug to their 
respective nations. The languages were 
those of Provence, Auvergne, France, 
Italy. Arragon, Germany, Castile and 
- England. From these languages, tho 
ludlwi conventuali ahove.-meutioned were 
chosen, and their lands were divided into 
priories, these info hmltiages, and these 
again into commandtrifs. Of the priories, 
the German had the preference, and was 
railed the trmiul priory, it was filled by 
the grand prior of (Jermany, or the master 
;'>of the knights of St. John throughout 


Protestants, however, wen* not bound to 
celibacy’. Every mepiber v\ no required M 
be, of good fanuiy. Tlie knights who 
could bung indubitable evidence of noble, 
auc'siry were called oiridari di giuiditia 
(knights by right). Those, on the contra¬ 
ry, who could not prove their nobility.but 
were, uevertlieh ss, received on account of 
their merits, were called rural irri di grazia 
(knights hy liivoi). . 'fhe duty of ea» li 
knight—to take tho field at ieust tluee 
times against the infidels, or the, filiates' 
of Barbary --whs randy jK'rlurmed in ie- 
eent time*., and, by the peace of \iineti*, 
all hostilities against the. Turks were lor- 
kxdden. In peuee, these knights vvoic a 
long black mantle; it gold cims* of eight 
points, enamelled white: in War, they 
wore a red jacket or tabard, charged vvnii 
a full white, cross. Only in spiritual con¬ 
cerns was the order subject to the pope: 
in all temporal ones, they enjoyed unlim¬ 
ited sovereignty. Their naval force, in 
1770, consisted of A galleys, 3 guleotx, 4 
bhips of 00, and ‘2 frigates of 30 guns, 
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with various smaller vessels. WhenMul-. 

• ta was unexpectedly attacked by Bona-, 
parte, June 8, 171*8, the island capitulated 
without resistance. (See J/ompisch, and 
MalUu) InlHOO, the English reduced it 
by famine 1 , and it has lieen, ever since, m 
their hands. Af the peace of Amiens 
(1809), it was stipulated that the- island 
should he restored to the knights, under 
the guarantee ol‘ a neutral power; but as ‘ 
the English continued to entertain appre¬ 
hensions lest ,the ^French would retake. 
Malta, and tints destroy their superiority 
in the Mediterranean, they continued m 
possession of it. Dee. l<i, 1798, the order 
had chosen for their grand-master' the 
Russian emperor, haul [, who declared 
the capitulation of 171*8 an act of trench- 
oiy, and took the knights of St. John 
under his protection. This choice met 
with much opposition,cron lioni the pope 
himself After the death of Paul I ireb. 
ft, 1805), the pope appointed an Italian 
(Tomniasi) grtuid-imister, and, on his de¬ 
cease, the grand chapter chose Cnincciolo. 
'file chief seat of tin* order had been, 
hitherto. ('atanea in Sicily, in 182<i, the 
pope permitted the* chapter and the 
government to remote their seat to Fer¬ 
rara. Before the French revolution, the 
number of knights of this order was esti¬ 
mated at ItOOO. (For timlier information, 
see Malta.) 

John Bi i,i„ the sportive, collective 
name of tlie F.nglish jieople, was first used 
by d«*an Hw ilt. —Jonathan, or hrothtr Jona¬ 
than. is applied, in the same way. to Un¬ 
people of the F. States.—The Irish Paddy 
(from Patrick), the Scotch Sairnty (from 
Saundirs. which conies from .Urvandrr), 
arc nipre particularly applied to individu¬ 
als than to the Irish and Scotch people 
collectively.'— Yankte («|. v.), also, sigmtics 
a single American, particularly a native of 
the Eastern States; whilst Unclt Sam - 1 -tt 
colloquial and nitbcr low expression, de¬ 
rived from U. S., the nhhrcviation of 
United States— is used to denote die gov¬ 
ernment of the F. States collectively.—. 
John Hall is used by the F.nglish them¬ 
selves to convey the idea of tin honest, 
blunt, but in the main good-natured, char¬ 
acter. With foreigners, it is used to ex¬ 
press tin* insular peculiarities and preju¬ 
dices of* the nation, and their inability 
tp aceoiuuiodatc themselves to the cir¬ 
cumstances of foreign countries. 

John Dory. (See Dory.) 

John’s Fire. Among the Romans, 
the festival of Vesta was celebrated by 
kindling a fin', with dancing and rejoicings. 
Ill die early jieriods of Christianity, the an- 
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riein pagan rite was perpetuated of setting 
■fire to consecrated herbs, or laying them 
fiipon the coals. This ceremony was called 
Jithn?afire, or the. herb firp. Superstitious 
people 'believed that the smoke of these. 
herbs would keep off the devil, storms 
jaud witches, or preserve from those evils 
he houses where they were burnt, for the 
ucceeding year. * 

Juhxes, Thomas; an English gentle¬ 
man, who distinguished himself by the 
cultivation of literature. He was bom in 
1748, studied at Oxford, made die tour of 
Europe, and collected a noble library, to 
which he added a' typographical establish¬ 
ment, whence proceeded the works on 
which liis literary reputation is founded. 
They consist of splendid editions of the 
chronicles of Froissart and Monstrelet; 
Joinville’s memoirs of St. Louis; the 
travels of Rertrandon de la lfrocquirm 
in Palestineand Ste. l'alaye’s life of 
Froissart; all translated by himself from 
the French, lie died in April, lHlfi. 

John-ox, Samuel, a clergyman, distin¬ 
guished lor his zeal irl the cause of civil 
liberty, was hoi., in 1(549. During the 
time that lord Russel, with his c adjutors, 
w«- promoting the hill for excluding the 
duke of York, he published a tract entitled 
Julian the Apostate, meant as a refutation 
of the doctrine of passive obedience by 
doctor llickes. For this lmok lie was 
prosecuted in the court of knur's bench, * 
and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 
Inability to pay the fine caused him to lie 
confined in the rulesofthc prison, when: he 
waspriv ately assisted by the benefactions of 
Ins political friends, and continued to dis¬ 
perse several pieces against popery. In 
l<58li, when the army was encamped upon 
Hounslow Ileatli, lie wrote An humble 
and hearty Address to all the English 
Protestants in the present Army. For 
this production he was committed to close 
custody, tried before the king’s bench, and 
condemned to stand in the pillory in three 
places, to pay a fine of oOO marks, and to 
lie publicly whipped from Newgate. to 
Tyburn. Before the execution of this 
disgraceful sentence, lie was deprived of 
his orders. lip bore all these indignities, 
including the whipping, which was in¬ 
flicted with great severity, with the firm¬ 
ness and alacrity of a martyr, which he 
was deridingly called; and, imppily,some 
informality in the process of degradation 
preserved* to him his ’.tving. With un¬ 
broken spirit bo continued to employ his 
jien in the same cause, untrl the revolu¬ 
tion changed his situation. He received 
a present of £1000, ami a pension of £300 
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per annuiri, for the life of himself and hi] 
Moi» He continued to write in favor oi 
king William with much strength of rea¬ 
son,-hut with & degree of acrimony whirl 
. produced some personal annoyance Iron 
opposing partistpiu, which huil little effer 


hint to quit; and he passed some time as 
a guest with a medical schoolfellow, set¬ 
tled at Birmingham. Here he wrote, 
essays tor one of the journals, ami trans¬ 
lated from the French luther l.olio’s 
Travels in Abyssinia. Kcturningto l.icli- 
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upon u mau of so determined u spirit/ field, he published iirojMisds tor the- re- 1 
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Notwithstanding liis attachment to the 
. liew government. Ho freely etyisurod man] 
i Of its a^ts, and even contended for unnuv 
parliaments. lie died in His 

works were published in 1710,1 vol., folio, 
.riud re-editeu in 1713. 

Jounso.n, Samuel, l^L. I). ; one' of the 
most distinguished Hnghsli writers of the 
18th century. Ho was Itoru at Lichfield, 
in Staffordshire, m 17(j9, in which city his 
father was a siu^ll bookseller. He was 
■the elder of two sons, the younger of 
whom died ii/his inlimcy; and he inher¬ 
ited from his Either a robust IkhIv and 


publication of the poem*, of Politiaii, with 
a life, mid a history of modem Latin ] Kl¬ 
ein, which prospectus was hut little At¬ 
tended to. Disappointed in this scheme, 
he offered his services to (lave, as it, con¬ 
tributor to tile Gentleman"* Magazine, 
which, however, was but a slight sti p 
towards a inmutemuice: and, in 173.1, ho 
sought to improve his eondilion In anna -' 
riage,with Mrs. Vorfr, the widow of a 
mercer. ller fortune of C8U0 was a' 
down of some moment to a suitor m the 
situation til’ Johnson ; and the tact o| la r - 
being twice his own age, and posse-sed 


active mind, together with a scrofulous of no pretension to personal attraction, 
taint, winch impaired his sight smd hear- renders his subsequent description of this 
mg, and a strong dls}Kisition to inoriiid union as a “love match on both sales'’ 
melancholy. He also derived fioui the tie* more cxiinordmm v. He now took a 
same source a marked attachment to high large house at Filial, wtiii a view to take 


church principles, aud a decided predilec- 
tion for the family of Stuart. He r eciv nd 
his early education, |tartly at the licc- 
schoolof Lichfield, and partly at Stnui- 
bridge. in Worcestershire; and. on morn¬ 
ing from school, he remained two years at 
home, i(at ing acquired reputation from 
1 hits exercises, particularly of the ] met, cal 
class, a neighboring gentleman of the 
name of Corbet otlcred to nitunlttiu him 
at Oxford as companion to liis son. He 
was accordingly entered ul Pembroke crtl- 
lego in 1728, being then in his HUb year; 
but he exhibited no marked attention to 
his studies in the first instance, ami the 
state of indigence into which he* fell by 
the neglect of the promised assistance, oji 
tiie part of the family by whose advice he 
was sent to Oxford, produced a decree of 
mental anxiety, which lie is said to have, 
attempted to conceal by affected frolic 
and turbulence. Still lie acquired credit 
by iiccasional poetical composition* in the* 
i,atin language; but, utier all, lilt < tv ford, 
alter a residoace of three years, without 
taking a degree. Aliout this time, accord¬ 
ing to his own account, lie received u 
strong religious impression from tin jieru- 
aal of Law’s Serious Call to a devout and 
' holy Life. Soon after his return to Lich¬ 
field, his father dying ui very narrow cir¬ 
cumstances, he wa& constrained to accept 
; die situation of usher at the grummar- 
' school of Market Bos worth.' This sittiu- 
lion liis impatience, under the iiaugluy 
treatment of the orinctpul soon induced 


pupils and boarders, but th« plan did not’ 
succeed: aud, after a yeuiV liial, he re¬ 
solved to seek his fortune iu London, ui 
company with one of Ins few pupil*, the. 
celebrated David Garnck. E>* .".larch, 
1<37, tin: two advenum i.« accordingly 
arrived in the metropolis. Johnson with 
lus imfim-hed mured' of hem: in his 
poiketand with hide to depend upon but 
liis slender engagement with Gave. At 
this tune he h'caiin* acquainted with the 
reckless him unfortunate Savage, and iu 
some rc.qK cts In* personal conduct was 
untie orafiiy aflirti <1 by tiie intimacy ; blit 
from irregularity of this nature be was 
soon‘recovered by liis deeply -"rounded 
religions and tnoial pimaple*. His hist 
literary production, winch aiimcted notice 
ill*tiie metropolis, vvil« Ins London, a Fo- 
«m, in imitation of tint third satire of Juve¬ 
nal. He soon after mode an attempt to 
obtain a Dublin degree of through a 
recommendation to Swift, in order to ob¬ 
tain the mastership of a free grammar-, 
Hchool in Leicestershire, but could not 
succeed. Failing in this attempt, hi* en- 
gagc.mcnt in the Gontlei nun’s Mngu/iiic 
led to a new exercise of his pmvors in the 
composition of jHurliunicntary debates, • 
which, being then deemed a breach of 
privilege, were published under the, tictiou 
of Debates in the Senate of l.ilhput. The ( 
extraordinary eloquence displayed in them 
productions was almost exclusively the 
product of his own invention; but it is 
probable that be adlit red more faithfully 
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to the tenor of tint Aj^uments of the real. ^ork lord Chesterfield had favorably an- 

^ ” ounOod, some fivoiUhs before, iu tvfa 

ajMiis of the Work!; but JoJitwotq con-* 
•ious of having received no sort tut support 


!’ * 


-speakers than to their language.' He 
however confesses himself, tlmt ho “ took 
care tin- Whig (logs should not have the 
host of it.” His attachment ti^tbe, Jacob- f r unrouragcinentfroni that nobleman <W* 
dies Mas also further manifested bv the fug its progress, addressed to him a Well* 
composition of a humorous pamphlet, in mnown tetterj repletij with pointed sarcasm ‘ 
17U!>, entitled Marmor Abrfoleirmr, eon- tyul manly disdain. The Dictionary was 

I’eeived by .the public with Very general 
jiplttuse; and although its neglect of the 
northern etymologies, aruhthe defects irn- 
dert.-d apparent by more recent hs^eairh, 


hinting of n supposed aneient profiheev, in 
Darin monkish rhymes. For some years 
longer,the Gentleman's Mugu/ine received 


the chief of his attention. For this inis- 



tivu project*, ho nut out his plans for an 
Fnglish Dictionary, iu an admirably bom- 
posed pamphlet, addressed to the earl of 
< 'hestertield, who,- lumeter, coneurned 
himself very hide in the *ueeess of the 
undertaking. Tin; time that he could 
spare from this compilation, which ha* 
Isa ii justly accounted a wonderful exer¬ 
tion of mdii'tn,. wii* allotted to various 
literary avocation*. In tilt* *ain*‘ voai, he 
furnished Uariiek with his adimrahle pro¬ 
logue, on the opening of Drill y-lane thea¬ 
tre ; and, in 1749, puhh'hed another ad¬ 
mired mutation of Juvenal, winch he 
• utitlijil the Vanity of lliunan Wisin'*. 
In the sum year. In.- tragedy of In no was 
produced at Diury-lune theatre, under the 
umpires of Gariick. It mis performed 
J.*< nights with hut modemte applause, 
and Johnson, satisfied that in- wa* not 
foinied lo excel in the drama, wisely gait* 
up ihe endeavoi. In March, 1750, ap¬ 
peared the first paper of the ilamhlbi, the 
gravity of'the tone of w Ineli, noiw ithsfaud- 
nig its aeuteut s, of oltserv'at ion, richness 
of illii*tinliou. and dignity of « xpression, 
pi-evenled il fnun obtaining a wale circu¬ 
lation i.s a penodnial paper, although, 
when collected into volumes, the author 
himself lived to see it leach a n nth edi¬ 
tion. A short time before the appearance 
of the Humbler, half deluded by his pohi- 
ioal dislike of Milton, by hastily adopted 
tlm imposture of Dander, in Iiis attempt 
tr» fix the charge of plagiarism op that 
great poet. When undeceived, however, 
lie insisted upon Dander’s jiguiug a foniial 
recantation, and, possibly as some atone- 
liient^wrote a prologue to Fomus, when 
acted fur'the benefit of Milton’s grand¬ 
daughter. Iu the year J75f> was pub¬ 
lished bis long-expected Dictionary, lo 
.w hich his name appeared with llie degree 
of M. A., obtained fnun the university of 
Oxford, by the good «tU»es of Mr. Wat- 
ton. The approaching publication of this 


dune nothing beyond merely supporting 
him; and it apjs are, from an arrest for a 
very tntiing sum, in the year .subsequent 
to its publication, that Ins necessities con¬ 
tinued uudiiuinislied. An edition of 
Miakspeare, the Idler, with occasional 
eontiibutions tor a literary magazine,' 
formed the desultory occupation of several 
succeeding ycais. In 1759, be wrote his 
cell blared lomauce of Ka«se,las, Prince of 
Al»ys*inia. whi h tine performance he 
composed in tin* evenings of one week, in 
order to delhiy the funeral expt iiscsof his 
•aired mother. At length, iu 17*i‘J, the 
Ihifc .idmiuistiat.on granted him a jiension 
of jlJUXJ pi i annum, which he aeeepred, ut¬ 
ter a *hoi r struggle ug-iinift the reception of 
a f.tvoi from the liouse of iiunoviip His 
own sarcastic definition ql’ the word pen¬ 
sion) ", in the Dictionary*, was naturally 
enoimli «|Uoted iipou this occasion; hut 
the sterling ami acknowledged merits of 
the mail formed a satisfactory apology, 
llis •advanced reputation and amended 
circumstances now considerably efilarged 
hi* acquaintance, and be became member 
of a weekly club, m (Jerrar.l-street, Polio, 
composed of the most eminent men of 
talents ol* the day, and also commenced 
that intercourse with the Tlirale family 
w loch produced him so much social en¬ 
joy incut. In 17U5 appeared his long* 
promised edition of Phakspeare, wliie.ii . 
wa* ushered in by an admirable preface; 
but die work it*elf did not altogether 
answer public yxpoMatiou, owing prinei- 
jially to the superficial acquaintance of the 
eoijiinentator with the writings of the age 
in which Shakiqieare flourished. In 1770, 
•although his pension was given without 
conditions, lusuittuchtncnt to the monarch¬ 
ical side in general politics, led him to 
compose a pamphlet, outitled the False 
Alarm. In fin or of the rcsolqriou of the 
house of commons In the aiiinr of Willies 
—ithat expulsion implied incapacity of’ re- 
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^bjt Thoughts On we late, Tratisietioua iltb tin# memory of doctor Johnson,' ami , 
.Falkland's Island, againfc the conduct off especially 1 that of Boswell, few persons 
•Spain ip regafrl to thhtuiiprofitable pos# have bneu made so well known to the! 
session; the Patriot, written on the era o® public, either as authors or meu. In the 
a general election, in 1774; and Taxatioi® former canaeitv, he is more to he admired 


uo Tyranny, a more considerable effor 
which made its appearance in 1775, ngnii is 
the arguments of the American colonisd 
relative to the power claimed by tin 
mother country, to tax them at pleasure. 
This pariaplilet, although vigorously com¬ 
posed!, was more dictatorial than nrgu- 
mdntative, and alioimdhig, as it did, with 
irritating sarcasm, did little service to the 
cause thus espoused. 1 At this time, John- 


for vigor and strength than for novelty of 
conception. No writer delivers mqral 
maxims ’ana dictatorial sentences with 
mow? force, or lays down deiinitions with 
more grave precision. Ho also exOete in 
giving point to sarcasm, and magnificence 
to imagery and abstraction. l|is critical 
acuuieii, setting aside personal and jioliti 
cal prejudices, was likewise very great; 
luit lie is utterly averse to the easy and 


son was encouraged in a view of obtaining thnuhar, liotii in his style and sentiment; 

■a seat in parliament, but, meeting with no the former of which made an era in Eug- 
, encouragement from the ministry, the hah composition. The admiration of its 
scheme was drnpjied. In 1778, he made ( exuberance of words of 1‘ariii etymology* 
a tour to the Western Isles of Scotland, ami its sonorous rotundity of phrase, after •’ 
in company with his friend Boswell, of Inning betrayed some able writers into 


which he gives a highly instructive ac 
count iu his Journey to the Western Isles 
of Scotland. In this production, lie pro¬ 
nounced decidedly agaiust the autfienucity 
of Ossian, which sentence involved linn 
in a personal broil with Macplierson. In 
1775, he received the diploma of LL. 1). 
from the university of Oxford, and toon 
after visited France, in company with the 
Thmles and Barctti. llis last literary un¬ 
dertaking was his Lives of the Boots, 
vvhicl£wu$ completed in 1781; tJiey were 
written to prefix to an edition of the works 
of ihe principal English poets. ami, in a 
sciiurate form, comprise 4 vols., 8\o. 
With an occasional exhibition of political 
bias, and strong prejudices, a conspicuous 
instance of which is supplied by tiyj life 
of Milton, they fonu a vulualile addition to 
English biography and criticism. The 
Concluding portion of the life of tin's emi¬ 
nent man w r as saddened by the loss of 
many obi friends,ami by declining health, 
rendered doubly distressing in 1ns ease by 
a morbid apprehension of death, which 
neither his religion nor philosophy 
could enable him to lx;ar with decent 
composure. In 1783, he was greatly 
alarmed by a paralytic, stroke, and bis 
health never wholly recovered the shock, 
although he lived to the* 13th December, 
1784. For aonie days previously, he re¬ 
tained all his horror of.dissolution; hut 
he finally died with devotional composure^ 
This event took place in his 75in vear, 
and his remains were interred in West¬ 
minster abbey, with great solemnity, lining 
attended i>y a respectable body of eminent 
characters, and his statue has’been placed 
in, St. Paul’s cathedral From the nu- 


injiulicious imitation, has subsided, and 
the share of influence which remains has 
indisputably improved the general lan¬ 
guage.—As a man, doctor Johnson was, 
in mind as in person, pow'crful and rug¬ 
ged, imt he was < > apahleof acts of benevo¬ 
lence and of substantial generosity, which 
do honor to human nature. His strdng 
prejudices have been ulready mentioned, 
and it is to be regretted that his admirable 
conversational ami argumentative povvere 
were sullied by dictatorial arrogance, and 
the most offensive impatience of contra¬ 
diction—qualities that were unhappily 
heightened by the extreme deference and 
lavish admiration with which he vVaw 
treated on arriving at the summit of his 
reputation. The effect w r ns more inju¬ 
rious to himself than his hearers, as it 
evidently fostered the seeds of bigotry and 
intolerance, with which he set out iii life. 
I'pon the whole, however, both the moral 
and Intellectual character of doctor John¬ 
son stands very high, und he may lie 
regarded, without hesitation, as one of the 
most eminent of the distinguished writers 
of the 18th century. His works were 
published collectively, iu 11 vols., with a 
life of the author, by sir John Hawkins, 
1787, and in 12 vols., by Murphy, in 17512. 
(8ee his life by Bosyvell, tjavvkins', Mur¬ 
phy, Sic.) * 

Johnson, sir William; pn English mih- 
tary officer, wlio'lserved with distinction 
in North America, in the middle of the. 
last century. He was a native of Ireland, 
and was descended from n good family 
long settled in that country. Early iii 
life, he came, to America, under the care 
of ins uncle, sir Peter Warren, K, B., and, 
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tring into.the army, lie gradually rose ll7G3, when ho signed, and returned 
he rank of colonel. In 1755, he was (Stratford, where he resurfied his pastoral *> 
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el (Ideated a body of Italian, Judgment, and benevolence. While bish4 
and French troops, commanded [op Berkeley was residing in Rhode*. 


appointed to tlio’command .of an expodi-f functions, and continued them till 
lion fitted out against the French lort of 1 death, January, 1772, in the 7Ctb ycntSif p 
Crown Point, when, though the main f his age. He was a man of great IcartlSn^', 
object of tjie undertaking wgs not effected,quickness of 1 perception. Soundness of 
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by Imran Dieskau, who was taken pris- 
oner. The British general was rewarded 
for his conduction this occasion by a 
liaronetry, tuid a gratuity front parliament 
of £5000. He bad settled on the Mo¬ 
hawk river, acquired a considerable estate, 
and ingratiated himself both with the 
4mericau settli'rs and the neigldtoring 
Indians. His ability as a negotiator was 
displaced in his intercourse with the latter, 
with whose manners and customs lie was 
Ultimately acquainted, lie made a treaty 
with the Senecas, which was concluded 
at his house at .luliiisons-liall, where he 
appeared \pril !l, 1/01, as F.nglish agent 
and supeniilcudcnl of Indian affairs,for 
die northern paits of America, and colo¬ 
nel of the six united nations. He died at 
the same place m 1774. muefi regietted 
for his private wmth as well a> for his 
ahihtio, which bad been -o u-eliilly ex¬ 
erted ill the cause of lus country. lie 
wasjjie author of a j wiper on the Customs 
Manners and Languages of the Northern 


iop 

island, which he djd lwo“ytare und a 
jialf from the time of his arrival, in 172!), 
doctor Johnson became acquainted v'lth 
him, and embraced his theory of idealism. ’ 
Doctor Johnson’s publications were chief¬ 
ly controversial. Ife also published • a 
Hebrew and an English (irtunmar. 

Joh.vstove, or Johnson, Charles, an 
ingenious writer, was a native of Ireland, 
lie was horn in the early part of the last 
century, was called to tin; liar, and went 
over to Ragland to practise, but, Iteing * 
afflicted with deafness, routined himself 
to the employment of a chamber counsel, 
lbs success not living great in this way, 
lie turned lus attention to literature, and 
Jus liiM literary attempt was tlie celebrated * 
Chnsal, or the Adventures of a Guinea 
(two volt tint12mo.), a work wliieli at¬ 
tracted much attention. The secret 
spinigs of some political intrigues oil the 
continent were unfolded in tins produc¬ 
tion, winch, together with smart. and 
piquant -ketches of many distinguished 


Indians of \mcnca, published in the tiffd * characters of the day, including states-* 


vohilnc of the Philosophical Transactions. 

Joicv.so.x, Samuel, fust president of 
King’s college, New Volk, was born ar 
Huilford, Connecticut. lie entered the 
college at Saybmokal about 11 years of 
age, and was graduated in 1714. In 
17 ID, a college was established, by the 
general court of the colony, at New Ha¬ 
ven, and Mr. Johnson was appointed tu- 
toi, thpugh not more than 20 years old. 
In 1720, be became a preacher at \\ est 
Haven. \ short time allerward-, he be¬ 
came on Episcopalian, and, in 1722, went 
to F.nglaud to obtain oidiiiation. Ileus 
la* received the degree of master of arts 
at Oxford uod Cambridge. In 172M, he 
returned, mid settled at Strafford, w here 
by preached p> about <‘50 F.piscopal ijpiu- 
lies in tin pkee, and about 40 in the 
neighboring tov ns. lie'was treated, by 
the people at large, as a schismatic and 
apostate,' and continually thw ailed, the ob¬ 
ject being to dine him Irani the country 
This treatment he endured wilb pati^nto 
and tirmness. In I74.‘5, the university of 
.Oxford made him a doctor ot divinity. 
In 175-1, he was chosen president ol the 
college just established at New York, and 
filled the office, with much credit, until 
voi„ vii. . , 2|L 


men, noblemen, women of qualify, citj«, 
/< »s, and persons of every description, 
who had claimed any share of public 
notice, rendered it exceedingly’ popular.' 
As usual, in such works, however, some . 
truth is blended with much fiction, and, 
although, in regard to known personages,- 
little is absolutely without foundation, 
much exaggeration prevails. His expo-,., 
sure of the orgies of a club of fiishinna- . 
ble profligates, hold ut the seat of a dissi¬ 
pated nobleman in Buckinghamshire, 
produced no small sensation at the* time, 
lie wrote otlitr works nf a similar,class, 
m which much knovy ledge of life and 
mailing's is united to a considerable talent 
lor spirited ciu-icature. In 1782, he went 
to India, and became concerned ifi edit¬ 
ing a Bengal neWHpupcrJ He died in 
(’aieutta, altoift 1800. * 

Joint, in general, denotes the juncture^ 1 
of two or more things. The joints of the 
human I tody are called, by anatomists, 
articulations. The suppleness to which 
the joints may'be brought, by Jong prac¬ 
tice, from the -time of infancy, is veiy 
surprising. Every common posture-mas¬ 
ter shows us a great deal of this; but one 
of the most wonderful instances of it wn> 
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in a person of the name of Clerk, ancll 
famous tor ii in London', where lie was! 
commonly known hv the name of CVori-l 
the postur< -master . This man had found I 
the way, by long practice, to distort many I 
of the "ttoues, of which nobody before had 1 
ev er thought it possible to alter the position. f 
He hud such an absolute command of his| 
muscles uml joints, that ho could almost# 
disjoint his whole l»ody ; so that he oneol 
impos'd on the famous Mullens, by Iiis 
distortions, in such a maimer, that he re¬ 
fused to undertake his cure: hut, to the 
amazement of the physician, no sooner 
hud lie given* over ins patient, than he 
'saw him restore himself to the tigme and 
.condition of a proper man, with no dis¬ 
tortion about him. 

Jofvr-HrucK (’ompxniks. Where any 
branch of business requires a greater 
capital to prosecute it with advantage 
man can ordinarih Im* furnished h\ ail 
individual. or In a nmnliei of individuals 
aentally engaged m eondueimg it. ot 
' where the business is attended with great 
risks, and may, a* events tutu out, be 
very profitable, or result m great losses, 
as ni the ease of insurance, n i* desira¬ 
ble that the laws should sue facility to 
the combination of mo eonrnbunons 
cf numerous persons, m grout hi small 
.miounls, to make up the r'‘<pusiie cap- 
• nal. Tiie firsf and most obvious eom- 
Jiiuation tor purposes of hiismess. w 
that of eopartnersiiips. wherein eurh ot' 
die meinhers renders hniisi If answerable, 

•■'I sohrio, or Absolutely. and to the full < \- 
tent, on all eonTraots made t>\ the eum- 
paiiy. Tins 1*5 a sort of assoei.itnm, exist¬ 
ing in all places; bur if the Iiimiii-s to 
1 h> conducted lie of the descriptions uln>vo 
mentioned, the copartnership is not a cjun- 
vement inode of tis-ociation, since the 
■ apital contributed bj many nnisj neces¬ 
sarily he managed by a few; and there- 
fore, >f each member is liable, tn soli do, 
on the contracts of the company the for¬ 
tune of each is put in jeopardy, b\ ever 
so small a contribution to the joint-stock. 
This must operate, of course, to di.-eour- 
age useful undertakings on a large scale, 
•md even if it did not, it might still be 
very inq*ortant to provide l?ir associations, 
with a limited liability of the individual 
ni«*inlKTs, since the ruin of any individual 
will necessarily affect others to a greater 
or less extent. The shocks and imlivid- 
uai derangeinems and reverses, which aie 
necessarily incident to enterprises of in¬ 
dustry and trade, make it very desirable to 
secure, by some modes of association, an 
apportionment of risks, Josses and gains 


among a great manlier. This is done by 
means of private corporations, joint-stock 
companies, and limited copartnerships. 
In regard to the two first descriptions of 
association, it is not always the purpose 
of their institution to limit the responsi¬ 
bility of the meinhers. In the ease of 
towns, fnf instance, and so in regard to 
some other local corporations, an exccu- 
tion, issuing on a judgment recovered 
against the corporation, may Ik* levied 
upon the property of aiiy mcmlier. So, 
in some of the I 1 . States, the iudivnltial 
mcndiers of I tanking or inantifiictiiririg 
eorfMtrauous arc liable absolutely and 
without limit, for the debts iff the com¬ 
pany ; hut, in general, in both corpo- 
rafibns and joint-stock companies, unlv 
the capital stock is liable for tin* con¬ 
tracts of the' company. Each member 
)>a>s m his amount of this slock, which 
lie knows to he subject to the risks of 
the business to lie pursued, lie can esti¬ 
mate precisely ihercibre, the extent. tic 1 
utmost limit, of iiis lia/aul in the most 
unfavorable event. With tin- limitation, 
mam will he readj toeiiiliaik their capi¬ 
tal in enterprises attended with the 
chances of great gain, or losses, according 
to t lie event, v>jio won lit he ipnte unwill¬ 
ing to take the hazard of being iicbndu- 
alh liable, for the whole amount of the 
'losses of the whole concern.or ofguatan- 
tjiug the responsibility of tnc oilier mem- 
heis of tlic compam *.s copartticis. In 
tliis wav, enterprises conducive to the 
geucial piospcrity are promoied, wliieb 
individuals weiild not otherwise engage in. 
Formerly, w hen the puisiut- ofeomua '*•(< 
were less \\stemutiealb conducted, and ils 
risks niul its profits more imceitaui, com¬ 
mercial joini-stock conipami' were much 
more frequent than at present. Tin se 
companies were favored In governments, 
in the first place, as promoting trade; m 
tin 1 sicond, ns the means of raising a rev- 
teimc. The goveiumeut granted to a 
certain company, or to certain person-, 
tlie exclusive right to, ram on a certain 
branch of trade or production, for a certain 
timy, or within certain limits. The com- 
kiiiv paid the government lor this piivi- 
ege, intending, *ol‘ course, to indemnity 
themselves by their profits. They paid a 
lav with the intention of reimbursing 
themselves, just as an iiiijairter pa\s du¬ 
ties on Iiis goods, intending to ehaige the 
amount, with h profit, in the price to the 
consumer. It was in opposition to these 
monopolies that the doctrines of free 
trade, as they are called, originated; and, 
considered iu reference to such inoiiop- 


« 




olios, those doctrines are undoubtedly 
just, and so universally bold to In*; but 
they aro extended by nmuy mueh beyond 
these limits. Where only the fund is 
liable, and not the individuals who con¬ 
tribute it, no injustice is dime to the cred¬ 
itors of the company, provided the law 
.secures the actual payment of the fund ; 
for if a person gives credit to a certain 
fund, knowing the risks to which it is 
exposed by the kind of business in which, 
it is embarked, hi' lias no ground of dis¬ 
satisfaction with tlie members of the 
company, or the laws, though this fund 
should prove to he insolvent. This is 
tiie most limited responsibility of the con¬ 
tributors to a jomt-siock. In other asso¬ 
ciations of this kind, the contributors are 
I,able to a certain amount for the debts of 
the concern; as. foi instance, to an addi- 


Jheir form, and however extensive or iim- 
Ited may be the liability of the niomliers, 
fere subject to one abuse, which grojva 
lout of their very nature and constitution, 
'and cannot, therefore, he wholly prevented 1 . 

, They are liable to lye used, by fraudulent 
.or over sanguine people, as hubbies. The 
’fact of their being subject, to such j*er- 
Jversion, produces a strong ami unjust 
^ifejiidicc against them, in the minds of 
many persons. There is no institution or 
form of association that is free from 
abuses and jxxvensions. The engines ot 
greatest power act the most destructively 
when their powers are wrongly directed, 
or when they are deranged in their ac¬ 
tion"; hut this is no ground of argument 
against making use of them. It is only a 
reason for precautions and regulations. 

Joixt Tkxaxts are those that hold 


lionaj ufnount equal to that of their re- laud- or tenements by one title, without 
'jM'ctive shares ot stock; or each is liable partition. The creation of an estate, m 



tor Ins proportion of the debts, according joint tenancy depends on the wording of 
to that of his stock. There are n!-n h m the deed or device by which the tenant 
tb" ditlcrcnt axsomlnms of this descrip- claims title, and cannot arise by act of 
lion, mulct the laws of different countries, law. If any estate be given to a plurality 
various conditions on which the liability of persons, v, iliout adding any restric- 
depends; and also various conditions, ti\e, exclusive, or explanatory words, this 
winch must he complied with, in manat;- makes them immediately joint tenants Li 
ing the concerns of the company, m older fee of the lauds. If there he two joint 
to kw**p within the limit of the moditi" 1 t.'inuK and one release the other, th s 
respon-ib! . ."bill aind'cr desciiptimi jm-a f-e without the word It- ,r s. 

of joint-scick eom|ianis's is dial of liiixiied Joint tenants may make partition. TV 
copartnerships, nr companies m which one parly may compel the other to mak^ 
on" or more of the members are liable in partition, which must lie by died ; that is 
folido, and the other* no otherwise liable to say, all the parties must, by deed, aetu- 
iliun for the loss of the pin portion of capi- ally convey and assure to each other lie- 
fa! which they have put into (he concern, several estates which they are to take and 
This is uniling in the same company the enjoy severally and separately. Joint ten- 
cbaracteristics of a corporation with the ants must jointly dmpleuil and be jointly 
most limited responsibility of individual impleaded with others. If one joint ten- 
members, and those of a copartnership ant refuse to join in mi fiction, he maybe 
with an unlimited individual liability, summoned and severed; but if the person , 
The evident advantages of limited co- severed die, the writ abates in real actions, 
partnerships, by giving encouragement to hilt not in personal and mixed actions, 
persons depending on income, and not do- Jolida, or Djoliba. (See JViger.) 
voting themselves personally to the prose- Jolly ISoat. (See Boat.) 

entioii of active business, to devote their Jomf.i.li, Niccolb; a musical composer, 

capital to pioduclion and trade, without horn 1714, at A versa, in the kingdom of 
subjecting them to unlimited respousihili- Naples. He liist studied at Naples, under 
ty, recommend them to adojrtion in every Feo. and afterwards upder Martini at l}o- 
code of laws. The French code contains logna. At first, ho composed ballets--a 
such a provision hut none ftucli bus here- sort of nmsi? then so little esteemed in 
lofore .been adopted in the English laws, Italy, that he did not own himself ftic 
nor are such associations provided for author of Iiis lir.-t comic opera (ISError 
generally in the U. States, at the time of Amoroso), hut gave it to the world under 
writing this article I lHdlJ, though a law the name ot* Valentino, a mastef of not - 
to this eftiict lias been (Kissed in New much reputation. Tins opera, which he 
York, anil the interest and discussion e\- composed at the age o£ 33, probably for 
cited on the subject will probably load to the new theatre at Naples, was crowned, 
similar enactments* in the other stales, with great applause, by which he was 
Joint-stock companies, whatever muy he encouraged to continue ids compositions. 
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In 1738, he wrote his Odoardo , for the/,'stuff of marshal Ney, Jotuini performed 
‘ theatre of Florence, with still greater sue-1 the campaigns of IWX! and 1807, in Pros- 
., cess, which iuducod„him, in 1740, to go to | sia and Poland, was made lirigadicr-gcno- 
Rome. He now wrote, from 1740 to J ral and baron, and followed the inarshnl to 
J748, 14 operas for Rome, of which the l.Spain in 1808 and 180ft. A misundcr- 
.dstianatte, Ifigenia, and Cato Mario, are jstandiiig with Ins commander induced 
particularly worthy of mention, in the /him to request permission to resign. It 
latter of which, the beautiful air Sposo, io I vvns not granted him ; hut he retired to 
ratio a morir, was received with tjie high-j Switzerland, was afterwards made mujor- 
est admiration. Besides these, he com-1 general, and followed Napoleon as his 
posed several operas for Venice ami other historiographer, in the grand army which 
cities. He now' received the place of inarched against Russia (1812). lie con- 
chapel-master in Sr. Peters, and com- tinned here, as governoi of Smolensk, till 
' posed, besides sevoral moteths, the psalm Napoleon's defeat, lie was present in the 
Benedict us Domimts /hits lsrwi (Blessed campaign of 1813, in Saxony, as eluef of 
Lord God of Israel), the music of which is the staff of nmrsliul Ncy. But, after the 
a masterpiece. The duke of Wurternllerg declaration of the armistice of ftl.issvvilz, 
, then engaged him in Ins service, and he left the army privateh, in Silesia, and. 
Jomelh went to Stuttgart, where he re- on the 11th August, went over to the al- 
maiucd from 1748 to 1705, enjoying the lies. Napoleon had refused him the rank 
' highest distinction, and exercising great of general of a division. Alexander ap- 
iiiftuence on German music. When he pointed him heiitennnt-gi nend and aid. 
, returned to Italy. John V, king of Portu- He now bore aims against France. On 
gal, invited him to his court. Although this account, general Snrrazin reproached 
he declined this invitation, he composed a him with such bitterness in his lustoiy of 
considerable nuinlnT of operas for the the war, that Jninini demanded satisliu . 
kiiig, and sent Inrn copies of all Ins sub- tion, \s this was not to he obtained, In* 
sequent works. He afterwards composed printed then rom>pnndcncc (Coirtspon- 
txvo operas ,m Rome, lioth of w liicli wen* dance t ntre le-Gntirat Jointni rt h Gnu rot 
unsuccessful, lie Mien removed to Na- Sarrazin, sur In Ctnnpagm de 1813). In 
pies, where he met with no better sue- 1815, Jommi was in the suite of \le\uii 
cess ;r and, August 28, 1774, lie died of derat Pin is, where he received the cross 
apopkxj, produced, as is supposed, by cha- of Si. Louis. Ills JV,tilt tit grande ’l\v- 
gmi at the success of the German Schus- tiqur (Pans, ]s05. 2 vol»., with an at las 
*ter, and flic ill reception of his own ope- appeared m a 2d edi'ion, under the title 
ras. His Requiem and Mistreu are par- 7'raite tits grnndts Operttlions mililtnres, oi 
ticularly celelirated. • lit hit ion critique cl cam pa rat in tits f'nm- 

Jowivi, Henry, Imron ; lieutenant-gene- pagnes dr h-lerir <1 tie JVajmh on fthe 3d 
ral and aid-de-camp of the late emperor editmn,1817,rt vols.,vviilitwoatl;!'esl. The 
, Alexander; a distinguished military wiiter, 7—15 jwuts contain the Hist, crUiqut tl in- 
hom at Payenie (Peterlmgein, in tlie*Pays lifttirt tics Campagms >1 la fticolut. (new 
de Valid, about 1775. He served at first edition, Paris, 18211. and extend to IMI3. 
in a French regiment of Swiss, and when His work is valuable as a bistort of the 
it was broken up, August 10,1702, engag- war, since it was drawn from the archives 
ed in merearttile. pursuits. On theivvo- of the war department, and other oftinid 

lutiori in Switzerlimd, he heenme chief of sources. His a.unit of Frederic’s cam 

battalion and secretary -general of the patgns is borrowed from Lloyd and Tern 
department of war before lus 20th year, pelhof The Tal/hau de la Campagne 
In these offices, he greatly distinguished rf’.dutomne cm ,lllevutgnc (Paris, 1817), isal- 
Lirnsolf. In 1803, Jornini connected him- so his- work, as is likcvv ise the I if politique 
self with a mercantile house in Paris; tl mUitaire de Napoleon (1827). 
but he devoted ajl bis leisure to his favor- Jos ah (Hthrnc, signifying dove, and 

ite pursuit, the study of tactics. In 1K)4 also Ihe ptnet rful), one of the minor 
was published his TVailc des grandts, Opt- prophets, son of Amithai, aud, according 
rations militaires , when Ncy appointed to 2 Kings, xiv, 25, a contemporary of 
him chef de hataillon in his own staff. In Jeroboam 11, wus horn at Guth-llepher. in 
1805, he was sent oil public; business to Galilee. Jti the book which hears Ins 
Napoleon, at Vienna, to whom lie, pre- name, it is related that he reeeived u <-oin- 
senled the two first volumes of his work, mand from God, to go and prophesy 
•which Napoleon received with approha- against Nineveh; hut lie lied to Joppa, 
tion, and raised the author to the rank of> and embarked for Tprshish. ’I’hc ves- 
■ a colonel, \flerwards, as chief of the scl being tossed hs a storm, it. was 
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concluded to draw lots, in order to deter¬ 
mine who was the cause of the tem|>est. 
The lot fell upon Jonah, who was thrown 
overboard by his own request, because lie 
had been disobedieut to Got!, but was 
swallowed by a lurge fish (according to 
the ancient commentators, a whale ; ac¬ 
cording to moderns, a shark). After he 
hud remained three dnyaund nights in the 
belly of the fish, the Lord spake unto the 
iish, and it vomited out Jonah on dryland. 
He now went to Nineveh, and prophesied 
its destruction ; but, the king and people 
having repented, Nineveh was spared. 
Jonah, angry at this, went out of the city, 
and God made a gourd grow up over 
him, which was a shade to hiiu. He then 
sent a worm, which smote the gourd so 
that it died iu one night. Jonah was an¬ 
gry at this also; hut God showed him the 
foolishness of living angry at the destruc¬ 
tion of n gouul, and jet demanding the 
destruction of a city in which werty 
12(1,000 innocent children. Jonah’s grave 
is shown at Mosul, the ancient Nineveh, 
and also at Gath. 80111 c critics maintain 
that the lx>ok was not written by Jonah 
himselfj hut is a collection of traditions, 
made after the destruction of Nineveh. 
Some w riters consider it merely as an al- 
iegoriftil poem. The story of Jonah is 
also know n to the Mohammedans, accord¬ 
ing to whom, lie embarked idler Ins 
prophecy at Nineveh, and remained 40 
days 111 the holly of the fish. The prayer 
• f the prophet in this situation, is eonsider- 
t d one of the most eftieacious iu the Koran. 

Jonathan, or Hrotiikh Jonathan ; 
the nickname given to tin* Americans of 
tin* l T . Stares collectively, by the Eng- 
li-h, proliubly on account of the fre¬ 
quency of this name among the early 
A met icans. (Sec John Bull, and Ymiket.) 

Jonj.s, Juigo; the reviver of classical 
architecture in England, in the beginning 
of the 17th century. He was a native of 
Loudon, when* his father was a cloth- 
worker, and was horn about 1572. ’Des¬ 
tined tin* a mechanical employment, his 
t.dents attracted the notice of the call of 
Vrundi'l, and of William, curl of Pem- 
biuke, the latter of whom supplied him 
with tile means of visiting Italy, for the 
purpose of studying landscnjio painting, 
lie went to Venice, when* the works of 
’ Palladio inspired him with a taste for the 
art of architecture, in which he rose to 
great eminence. His reputation procured 
him the post of first architect to t’hristu'rn 
IV, king of Denmark, who, visiting Ins 
brother in-law, Janies 1, 111 ltiOti. brought 
Jones with linn to England, lie was m- 
21 * 


( lured to remain, ann was appointed arebi- ’ 
ee,t to the queen, and subsequently to 
lenry, prince of Wales. After the dentil 
•f the prince, hi* again visited Italy, amL 
remained there some years. During this , 
interval,- he extended his knowledge, and 
improved bis taste, from the examination 
fif the models of ancient and modem art. 
The banqueting house at Whitehall' (in- * 
tqnded as an adjunct to a magnificent pal¬ 
ace) is a monument of his skill and sci¬ 
ence. At \V iiichester cathedral, a Gothic 
building, he erected a screen in the style 
of classic antiquity. Like his successor, 
Wren, lie seems not to have duly appre¬ 
ciated the peculiar character and distinc¬ 
tive beauties of the pointed style of build¬ 
ing, of which so many* fine sjieciinens re¬ 
main in the ecclesiastical structures of the 
middle ages, in England, France and Ger¬ 
many. 1 le built the front of Wilton-house, 
in Wiltshire, lor Philip, earl of Pembroke, 
and was much employed by the court and 
by many of tin; nobility and gentry*, so 
that he realized a handsome fortune. Ills 
talents were often put in requisition tin 
the purpose ot designing the scenery and 
decorations for masques—a s*pi : es of dra¬ 
matic entertainment, fashionable in tin- 
earlv part of the 17th century. In the-' 
piece**, the dialogues and songs were com¬ 
posed by Hen Jonson, who quarrelled with 
Jones, and ahu-ed him iu epigrams and 
satires. The enmity of the jjoet v<bs not*" 
tlie only mi-fortune to which the architect 
was exposed; Jieing a JJomun (’atJiolic, 
and a partisan of royalty, lie suffered in 
the civil war, and, in 1646, was forced to 
juiy a fine of £545, as a malignant or cav¬ 
alier. The ruin of the royal cauge, and 
the death of the king, distressed him 
greatly ; and at length, worn down by , 
sorrow and suffering, he died, July 21, 
1652. As tui autlioi, he is known by aj 
work relative to that curious monument 
of former ages, Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
plain, published after his death, by liis son- . 
yi-luvv, Mr. Webb. The object of this 
treatise, composed by the command of 
king James 1, is.to prove that Stonehenge 
wits erected by the Kouians, and was a 
hjptethrnl temple, dedicated to the god 
Oa-lus. A collation of the architectural 
designs ol' Inigo Jones was published by 
Kent, in 1727 and V744, and others more 
reeenrly, hy Ware and by Leoni. 

Junks, sir William, tin eminent lawyer 
and aeeoinphshed scholar, was bom in 
London, September 20, 1746. He lost 
his father w lien only three years of age, 
and the care *of his education fell on liis 
mother, a lady of uncommon endowments. * 
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At tht* elope* of his 7th yepr, ho was plno-l pamphlet Ou the Legal Menlo of suppress¬ 
ed at Harrow, atwl, in *1764, 1)0 entered , ing Riots ; mid, in the following winter, 
University college, Oxford. Hon- his do- j he completed a translation from the Arabic 
>irc to acquire the Oriental languages in- of seven pocm^ of the highest repute, 
duced him to Support, at his own expense,' lie niso wfote the much admired ode, 
a native of Aleppo, to instruct him in the commencing “What constitutes a state ?” 
pronunciation of the Arabic language ; These pursuits did not prevent a proies- 
tuul os it was soon perceived that lie would* sional Essay on the I .aw of Bailments, 
not misspend his time, the college tutors He distinguishud himself, m 1782, among 
allowed him to follow liis own plans my- the friends to a reform in parliament, and 


molested, liis great object was to obtain 
a fellowship, to spare liis mother the ex¬ 
pense of Ins education ; but, not succeed¬ 
ing in liis wish, he accepted, in 1705; the 
office of tutor to lord Althorp, afterwards 
earl Spencer; and, some time after, lie ob¬ 
tained a fellowship also, lie availed him¬ 
self of a residence at tlie German Spa, 
with his pupil, in 1707, to acquire the Ger¬ 
man language, and, on his return, trans¬ 
lated into French a Persian life of Nadir 
Shah, brought over in MS. liy the king of 
Denmark, at the request of the under 
secretary of the duke of Grafton. \n- 
otlier tour to the continent, with Jus pupil 
and family, followed, which occupied his 
tune until I77t), when, liis tutorship ceas¬ 
ing, he entered himself as a law student 
ill the Temple He did not, however, 
wholly sacrifice literatim* to hi- proli-s- 
. siopal pursuits; hut, on the appearance of 
the lilt- and works of Zoroaster, by Au- 
quetil dii Perron, lie vindicated the um- 
■ r vcrsity*uf Oxliml, which had been attack¬ 
ed by that writer, in an able pamphlet in 
the French language, which he wrote 
with great elegance, lie al-o published, 
ill 1772, a small eolleciion of jxvems, 
chiefly from thtj poets of \-ia. and wan 
the same year elected a fellow of the roV- 
al society. In 1771 appeared his work 
’ Dr Pom Asiaiira. containing commenta¬ 
ries on Asiatic poetry in general, with 
metrical specimen.- in Larin and English. 
Ho was soon ultei culled to the bar, and, 
in 177(5, made a commissioner of bank¬ 
rupts. Aljout this time. Ins conv-pond- 
ence with his pupil evinced the manly, 
spirit of constitutional freedom by which 
he was actuated ; and to lus feelings on 
the •American contest lie gave vent m a 
spirited jjitin ode to liliertv* In 1778 ap- 
|K ared Ins translation of the Orations of 
I sinus, with a, prefatory discourse, notes 
and commentary, which, for elegance of 
style, mid profound critical and historical 
ivsism-h. excited much admiration. In 
the mean time, he rapidly advanced m 
‘ jirofesKional reputation, although his opin¬ 
ion of iH*j African contest stood in the 
way of his pi ogress to legal Honors, 'flit* 

’ tumults of 17H) induced him to wrilu a 


also liecame a member of the Society foi 
Constitutional lnibrmation. The same 
year, lie drew up a Dialogue .between a 
"Farmer,nml a Country Gentleman, on the 
Principles of Government : for the publi¬ 
cation of vvhieli, the dean of St. Asaph, 
afterwards his brother-in-law, had a.hill 
of indictment preferred against him for 
sedition. Upon thi*- event, he sent a letter 
to lord Kenyon, then chicl-justice of 
Chester, owning himself the author, and 
defending liis position*- - . < hi the accession 
pf the Shelburne admiiiistratioii, ilirough 
the influence of lord \-hbiirton, he oh- 
tamed, what had long been the ob¬ 
ject of his ambition, the appointment of 
judge in the supreme court of judicature, 
Bengal, to which he was nominated in 
March, 1780, ami knighted. He arrived 
at Calcutta in Scpteruhet, 1780. litre .t 
new field of action opened to him, And he 
planned a society m that capital, similar 
to the royal society of I .union, of which 
new institution lie was cho-en the firs: 
president. He then applied himself with 
ardor to the study of the San-ent, and, Ins 
health soon sintering limn fin* climate, !»• 
took a jotmn y ilirough the district of Bo- 
nares, (tiiring which cessation of public 
duties, he eompo-ed a tale in vis-, called 
the Enchanted Fruit, or the Hindoo Wile, 
and a Treatise on the Gods of Greece, It¬ 
aly and Tndiu. In 1785, a periodical 
work, entitled the Asiatic Mi-eel limy, 
was lieguii at Calcutta, to which In* com 
munieated sev< ral poetical compositions 
of the minor kind ; among which wen* 
nine Fiy inns, addressed to as many Hin¬ 
doo deities, lie next employed lusaetivi 
mind in planning the compdution of a 
complete digest of tin* Hindoo and Mo¬ 
hammedan laws, with a view to the better 
administration of justice among the n.i- 
live-. This work he did not live to finish, 
hut iis subsequent accomplishment was 
entirely owing to liis recommendation and 
primary labors. His object in this instance 
wn-, to secure a due attention to the rights 
of tin* natives ; and lie showed himself 
equally jealous of those of the British in 
habitants, by opposing an attempt to su- 
jHtrscdc the triul by -jury. Tig* publ.ea- 
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tion of the Asiatic Researches, or memoirs 
of tho society to which ho hail given hirth, 
also engrossed much of his attention ; and 
he enriched them himself with a number 
of curious and interesting Jmpers. In 
1789, he gave to tho world the translation 
of an ancient Indian drama, entitled Sa- 
rontala , or the Fatal Ring. Ilis translation 
of the'Ordinances of JVlihm, the famous 
Indian legislator, iipjieared early in 1794, 
and is very interesting to .the student of 
.melent manners and opinions. I’nhap¬ 
pily,, lie was seized,- in April, 1791, at 
(’uleutta, with tin inflammation of the 
hvor, vvlueh terminated his life on the -7th 
of the sum- month, in the 48th year of 
in** age. Few men have dad more re- 
,s[H‘cted and i egret ted than this amiuhlc 
mnn mid cii'nnuir -cliolnr, who,*ns a lin¬ 
guist, has -.cnieely evei heen surpassed. 
Ilis acqiinintauce with tin* history, philos¬ 
ophy, laws, religion, .science and manners, 
of nations, was most extensive and pm- 
found. As a poet, too, lie would pi nim¬ 
bly have ri-en to grent eiuuieuee, if Ins 
aidor to trimsplniit liin-igu beauties, and 
bjs profi»ional and multifarinii-. pursuits, 
bad allowed him to cultivate his uw u in¬ 
vention with sufficient InleiiMty. Ilis 
private character was estimable in all the- 
domestic relations, and lie was equally 
Ijtieral and spmted til public life. The 
memory of sir William Jones received 
many testimonies of respoet, both in Eng¬ 
land and India. The directors of the- Fast 
India company voted him a monument 
in fit, Paul's cathedral.'and a statue in 
Iteugtd ; but the most ell! dual monument 
of bis fame was raised by bis widow, who 
published a splendid edition of his works, 
uHivoih. 4to, 1799, and also, at her own 
expense, placed a tine marble r-tatue of 
him, executed by Fluvman, in the anti- 
chainlH-r of Dili versify college, Oxford. 

Jo.m.s, John Paul, vva* horn at \rhing- 
Imul, in Scotland, July <>, 1747. Ills 
hither was u gardenei, whose name was 
Paul; but tin- son assumed that of Jones 
in subsequent life, for vvbat reason is not 
known., Young Ptiul early evinced a de- 
t cub'd predileef on for the sou, and, at the 
age of I'd, was bound apptentice to a re¬ 
spectable merchant of Whitehaven, in the 
Ainerioan tnide. Ilis first voyage was to 
America, where his elder brother was es¬ 
tablished as a planter. He was then en¬ 
gaged for some time in the slave-trade, 
but quitted it in disgust, and returned to 
Scotland, in 17HH, as passenger m a vessel, 
the, captain and mute ol" which died on 
tho |«Hsuge. JoifeS ussuuied the eom- 
maiul, at the request of those on Itoard, 


‘ And brought tlie vessel safe into port. fW ■ 
this service, he was appointed by tho own- *, 
*|ers master and supercargo. While fit 
command of this vessel, he punished s\ 
sailor who ulterwimls died of a fever at ' 
the island of Tobago—n circumstance 
which gave rise, to an accusation against 
Jones, of having caused his death,by the, se¬ 
verity of the punishment upon hun ; but 
this has been completely refuted. Jones 
was afterwards in command of the Hetsy, 
of London, and remained some time in tlie 
West Indies, engjiged In commercial pur¬ 
suits and speculations, by which it is said he ‘ 
realized a handsome fortune. In 1773, ho, 
was residing m Virginia, arranging the af¬ 
fairs ofjiis Itrother, who had died intestate 
and cliildless, and about this time took the 
name of Joins. ]|i Virginia 4 ho eiintin- • 
tied to live until the commencement 
of tho struggle between tlie colonies and 
mother country. He offered hi» services 
to I he former, and was appointed first of 
tlie first lieutenants, and designated to* the 
Alfred, on hoard of which ship, to use his 
own language in one of his letter*-, ‘* hi; 
laid the honor to hoist, with lus own hands, 
the flag of freedom, the fir*-t * ’tie it was 
displayed on the Delaware.” Soon after 
this, we find Jones in command of the 
Providence, mounting PJ four-poumlers, 
with a complement of 70 men. cruising 
from the Henmidas to the (Jut of Canso, 
and makuur Hi prizes in little more than*"* 
six weeks. In May, 1777, he was order¬ 
ed to proceed to France, vv here the Amer¬ 
ican commi-sioncrs. Franklin, Deane and 
Lee, were directed to invest hint with the 
command of a tine ship, as a reward of ; 
Ins signal Services. On Ins arrival in 
France, he w as immediately summoned 
to Paris by the commissioners. The oh- 1 
ject of this summons was to concert a 
plan of operations for the force preparing 
lo act against tin* lirilish in the West In¬ 
dies, and on the coast of America. This 
plan, which certainly did great honor to the, 
projector, though untoward delays and ac¬ 
cidents prevented its immediate success, 
was afterwards openly claimed hv Jones 
:is his own, without aeknovv lodging the as¬ 
sistance or jmeticipation of the American 
commissioners or tin* French ministry.* 
The Ranger was then placed uiulqr lus 
orders, with discretion to cruise when* he 
pleased, xvitli this restriction, however,, 
that he was not to return to France imme¬ 
diately' after making attempts upon tho" 
coast of England, ns tho French govern¬ 
ment had not vet declared itself openly as 
the oily of the V. States. April 10, 1778, * 
la* soiled on a cruise, during which he laid 
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open the weakness of the British roast.’ 
*YTi\h a single ship, be kept the whole 
collar of Scotland* and'part of that of Eng¬ 
land, for some time, in a state of alarm, 
and made a descent at Whitehaven,where 
lie surprised and took two torts, with III) 
piores of camion, and set .fire to the slop¬ 
ping. In this attack upon Whitehaven, 
the house of the earl of Selkirk, in whose 
1 service the father of Jones had been gar¬ 
dener, was 'plundered, and the family 
plate'eurried off. But the aet was com¬ 
mitted without his* knowledge, ami he 
afterwards made the best atonement in 
•bis power. After his return to Brest with 
200 prisoners of war, he became involved 
in a variety of troubles, for want of means 
to support them, pay his erew, and refit 
his .-hip. After mull} debus and vexa¬ 
tions, Jones sailed from the road of St. 

1 Croix, August 14, 1/70, with a squadron 
of seven sail, designing . to anno} the 
cuas^i of England and Scotland. The 
principal occurrence of this cruise was 
the capture of the British ship of war 
f'erapis, after a bloody and desperate en¬ 
gagement. off Flainboroiigli head, Sept. 
23, 1770. The rierapW was a vessel much 
sujierior m foice to Jones’s \ easel, the 
Boti Homme Uichard, whieh sunk not 
long after the termination of the engage¬ 
ment. ’ The sensation produced by this 
liatflc was iincYiiupled, and raised the 
‘'fame of Jones to its acme. In a letter to 
him, Franklin says l’or some days after 
the arrival of } our express, scarce am 
' thing was talked of at Paris and Ver¬ 
sailles, hut }oiir eool conduct mid perse-’ 
vering bravery during that ternble conthet. 
You may believe dial the inlpression on 
my mind was not less strong tium on that 
of the others. But 1 dv not choose to 
say, in afletter to yourself, all I think oq. 
such ail occasion.” His reception at Pai- 
is, wliitlier he went on the invitation of 
Franklin, was of the most battering kind. 
He was every where eares-ed ; the king 
presented him with a gold sword, {tearing 
the inscription, I iiidirali mans Ludm'ints 
XVI remumratur strenuo vmliri , and re¬ 
quested permission of congress to imest 
Inni with the military order of merit - - an 
honor ii'-ver eotifiirred on any one licthic 
who had not home arms under the com¬ 
mission of France. In 1781, Jones sailed 
for the V. Statin,and arrived in Philadelphia 
, February 18 of that year, after a variety of 
escapes ami rencounters, where lie nnder- 
* went a sort of examination befprethe board 
of admiralty, which resulted greatly to his 
honor. The ltoard gave it ’as their ilpin- 
< ion, “ that the conduct of J*aul Jones 
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'merits particular attention, and some dis¬ 
tinguished mark of approbation from eon- 
* gross.” Congress jinssed a resolution, 
highly conlplimenturv to his “ zeal, pru- 
denee and intrepidity.” (Jnneral Wash¬ 
ington wrote him a bitter of congmtida- 
tion, and he was afterwards voted a gold 
medal by congress. From Philadelphia 
he went to Portsmouth, New Hainjisliire. 
to superinteinl the building of a whip of 
Avar, and, while,there, drew up some ad¬ 
mirable observations on the subject of the 
Atiicrirati navy. By permission of con¬ 
gress, lie subsequently went on hoard the 
French fleet, Avliere he remained until the 
conclusion of pence, whieh put a period 
to bis natal career in the service of the 
l‘. States. He then went to Paris, as 
agent for pn/e-money, and, while there, 
jpmed m a plan to establish a fur-trade 
iK’tween the north-AM>t coast of America 
and Fliina, in coujunetioti with a kindred 
spirit, the celebrated John Lcdynrd. In 
Paris, lu* continued to lie treated* with the 
greatest di->tmetion. He alierwnrds wits 
invited into the Bossiiui sen ice, Avith the 
nmk of rear-admiral, where lie A\as dis- 
ap|Hutited in nojt receiving the command 
of tlie fleet acting against the Turks m 
the Black sea. He found fault with the 
conduct of the prince of Nassau,' the- 
admiral; became restless and impatient ; 
was intrigued against .V court, and calum¬ 
niated In his enemies; and had peimis¬ 
sion, from the empress Cathaime, to retire 
from the service with a pension, which 
was never paid. lie returned to Pari', 
where lie gradually stink into poverty, neg¬ 
lect, .’mil ill health, until his death, winch 
vva- occasioned by jaundice, and dropsy, 
July 18, 1792. His last public act was 
beading a deputation of Aineiicuiis, who 
appeared before the national assembly to 
Offer their congratulations on the glorious 
and salutary reform of their government. 
Tins vva*. before the flight of tin; king.— 
Jones was a man of signal talent and 
courage ; lie conducted all his operations 
with tlie most during Imldness, eon i hi tied 
with tins keenest sagacity in calculating 
the chances of success and the const - 
quciicus of defeat. He was, however, of 
an irritable, impetuous disposition, which 
rendered him impatient of the aalliority 
of his sujtenors, while he was, at the same 
time, harsh in the exercise of his own; 
anil he was deficient in that modesty which 
adorns great qualities anil distinguished 
actions, while it disarms envy and concil¬ 
iates jealmrey. His early edueution was 
of a very limited kind.* It terminated 
when he went to sea. at the age of twelve; 
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. but he supplied its defects by subsequent and found in this work a valuable asetet- 
ftrnly, so as to unable' himself to write ant. When the British troops took . 
with fluency, strength and clearness, and .session of New York, doctor Jones, not¬ 
to sustuin liis part respectably in the jk>I- ’withstanding the assurances of protection 
tubed society into which ho was thrown, from the* royal commander, retired into '. 
In his letters, he inculcates the necessity the country, relinquishing his lucrative \ 
* of knowledge for naval officers, ond inti- practiqe in the city, lie was.soon after ' 


‘ trintes that he had devoted “midnight 
Mudies” to die attainment of that infor¬ 
mation which' lie deejneil requisite in his 
situation, llis memorials, corrcHpoiidenee, 
\’.r. an- quile voluminous. , Ho also wroth 
poetry, and, in Paris, was a great pretender 
to ton , as a uiuti of fashion, especially 
after Ids victory over the Serapis, which, 
' of course, gave him great eclat amongst 
the ladies of the French capital. At tins 
iienod, lie is ile-crihed by an English 
lady then re-ulenf at Pans, ils “a smart 
little man of thirty-<i\; sjieaks but little 
French, and appear^ to Im; an extraordina¬ 
ry genius, a poet as well as a hero.” An 
account of Ins life has been written by 
J. II. Sherburne (WinJiingtnil, 18*28). . 

Jn.Mfs, John, an American physician, 
was bom at Jamaica. Long Island, m 
1729. A tier receiving his education at a 
piiv.itc school m the city of New Yoik, 
jit (ommenceil the study of medicine, 
under doctor Vlmmas (’adwalader, and 
eflerwnrdsvisited Eiiio|m-, to improve Ins 
proll's^ional knowledge, lie obtained the 


chosen to a seat in the senate of New 
York, and sulisequently entered the med¬ 
ical department of the army. The hard¬ 
ships of a military life injured his delicate ■ 
health, and obliged liim to abandon the 
service, for bis private practice. Having 
fixed his permanent residence at Phila¬ 
delphia, he was.ejected, in'1780, one of 
the physicians of the Pennsylvania hos¬ 
pital. Upon the institution of the college 
of physicians of Philadelphia, in 1787,* 
doctor Jones was elected vice-president, 
and contributed to the first vAfume of its 
transactions an interesting paper on .An¬ 
thrax. He was the iuthnate friend and 
physician of doctor Franklin, whom he 
attended ill Ins last illness, and published 
a brief account of his death. In 1790, he 
attended general Washington, then presi¬ 
dent of the JJ. States, when very ill at 
New York. When the seat of the fed¬ 
eral government was removed to Philadel¬ 
phia, the president appointed doctor Jones 
physician to his family. In .Tune, 1791, 
lie contracted a lever, which, added to his 


degree of doctor of medicine from the 
university of Rlicuu< and, having subse¬ 
quently spent some lime at Leyden, ton- 
rludcd his medical tour by'a visit to Ed¬ 
inburgh. Returning to America, doctor 
Jones settled ill New York, w here he was 
speedily introduced to an extensive prac¬ 
tice, mid acquired particular reputation as 
.an operator. When medical schools were 
instituted in the college of New York, 
doctor Jones was appointed professor of 
surgery, upon which branch lie delivi red 
several courses of lectures, diffusing ft 
taste for il among the students, and ex¬ 
plaining improvements as practised in 
Europe, of which tlie American faculty 
were hitherto ignorant. Having for a 
considerable time been afflicted with the 
i&lhnia, lie embarked for London, where 
he experienced some alleviation of his 
cornplaiut. lie returned to his native 
country at a crisis when she required the 
exertions of all her eiti/riis. In the year 
1775, he published his Plain Remarks 
Hipon Wounds and Fractures—a work par¬ 
ticularly useful to the country at that,'pe¬ 
ri oil. Many persons hail been of necessi¬ 
ty chosen to act as surgeons m the conti¬ 
nental army, who were ignorant of the 
recent improvements in the profession. 


prev ions disorder, put a period to his life 
on the 23d of rlmt month, in the (33d year 
of his age. 

Jo.xoi.kors. (See Jugglers.) 

Jonson, Benjamin, a celebrated English 
poet, the contemporary and friend of 
Shnkspeare, whom he has l*een accused 
by some, blit on insufficient grounds, of 
regarding with envious and malignant’ 
feelings. He was the posthumous son of 
a clergyman, who had suffered consider¬ 
able privations for bis religiobs opinions, 
and was bom June 11, 1574, at West-' 
minster; at tlie gnunnmr-schoql of which’ 
city he was placed, under Camden, at an 
early age; till his mother marrying again 
to a person who held the humble occupa¬ 
tion of a bricklayer, young Ben, as he 
was familiarly called, was taken home als- 
ruptly by bis fisher-in-law, and employed 
by him ns an assistmit in his trade. The 
ardent spirit of the future poet revolted 
against his condition ; he fled from home, 
and entered the army as a private soldier, 
in which capacity he served with much 
commendation from his officers on the 
score of personal courage, during a cam¬ 
paign in Holland. Returning to England, 
In* quitted tlie scrv ice, and, although his 
straitened circumstances throw in his way 
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nlistacles of uo common magnitude, In* 

. determined to apply himself to literary 
pursuits. With tikis view, he contrived to* 

. enter himself of St. John’s college, Cam-' 
bridge; but his failing resources prohibited 
him from continuing long at the univer¬ 
sity. ,. He< went to Loudon, and com¬ 
menced at once author and actor by pro- 
. fession—two callings then frequently cotn- 
-bined. > His progress as a performer was 
not rapid, and, before lie tould make any 

• great impression in his favor, a quarrel 
with a brother actor seemed to close ever}' 
avenue against this method of gaining a 
reputation. He had made his debut at 
the Curtain, an .obscure theatre on the 
skirts of the town, and, a difference arising 

* between him and another member of the 
company, $ duel ensued, which terminated 
in the death of his antagonist, while he 
himself received a wound in the hword- 
ann. He was seized and imprisoned, and 
narrowly escaped with life, m conse¬ 
quence of this rencounter. t)urmg his 
confinement, he is reported to have be¬ 
come, through the intervention of a Ro¬ 
man Catholic priest, a convert to that 
communion, and to have remained so 
during a space of twelve years, when he 
resumed las former opinions. Ilis first 
attempt at dramatic composition, in the 
jwoseeution of which he is said to have 
been much encouraged, if not actual!} 

** prompted, by Shakspeait*, wus in 15! >8, 
whpn his Every Man in his Humor, still 
considered a standard jiiece, was printed 
ami from this period, he seems to have 
iroduceda play annually for several years, 
irsides -writing, oceasionall}, masks and 
interludes, for the entertainment off the 
court The favor he had enjoyed there, 
was not, however, sufficient to protect 
. him from ttye consequences of a severe 
and imprudent satire on the Scottish na¬ 
tion, in a dramatic piece, which he wrote 
in conjunction with Marston anil Chap¬ 
man, entitled Eastward Ilo<“. The anger 
of the court favorites was ut once drawn 
upon iiis head by this unfortunate sally; be 
wasr a second time committed to prison, 
and only a timely submission saved his 
nose and ears, which he was condemned 
to lose in the pillory as a libeller. By his 
address, however, he soon contrived to 
reinstate himself in the favor of a mon¬ 
arch to whose pleasures the effusions of 
his muse, had become necessary ; and for 
the remainder of that reign lie continued 
in high favor as a kind of superintendent 
, of the court revels, enjoying, at the same 
time, the friendship of all the wits and 
, Jite rati of the age. After a tour through 
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France, in 1613, iu the progress of which,' 
with his usual carelessness, lie affronted 
cardinal Du Perron, lie returned to, Eng-' 
laud, and afterwards obtained the honorary 
degree of A. M. from the university of 
Oxford. On the death of the poet lau¬ 
reate, Jouson was appointed liis successor, 
and die salary of 100 riiarks, attached to 
that post, was, on Ins petition, raised to 
the sum of £100 by Charles 1. Hut 
neither this addition to his income, nor 
a subsequent gratuit} from the same 
royal source, could save him from the 
consequences of pecuniary improvidence. 
An attack of palsy at length carried him off, 
Aug. 16,1637. Jonson’s best dramas are 
his Alehymist, Epicene, anil Volpone, 
which, besides lieing udminihlc as to plot 
and dove lopement, exhibit traits of pungent 
humor, strong conception, and powerful 
* discrimination. The remainder of Ins dra¬ 
mas ure mferio]. His tragedies of SejnmiS 
and Catiline an* too learned and declamato¬ 
ry eitlier lor the closet or the stage, and a 
great portion of hi- comedy is low, foieed 
and iinuatural. Contrary to Hiakspcurc, 
lie deals rather in passing manners and 
eccentricities than in general nature, but 
supplies a 'good notion o(| the follies of 
his times. Ills poetry is necarjonall} il¬ 
luminated by vigorous and pleasing pas¬ 
sages, anil a few of his short pieces, 
poems, and, especiallv, the 11} mu from 
Cynthia’s Revels, l;js epitaph on the 
countess of Pembroke, and some of his 
songs and Umb ncoods ure excellent. Be¬ 
sides hir dramatic and poetical produc¬ 
tions, he v.iu» the author of a variety of •' 
miscellaneous works, among vvhieji are 
an English (jrarnuiar, Discoveries, See. 
Several editions of his works have lieen 
published, the last and most complete of 
which is that by Mr. Gifford. A curious 
tradition prevailed with rosjiect to the 
dc|K>sitiou of his remains in Westminster 
abbey, when* a handsome tablet lias been 
erected to Jus memory, in Poet’s cor¬ 
ner, inscrilu'd O rare lien Jonson! The 
same words are found on several smull 
square stones in the floor of the abls-j, 
under one. of which it was generally lie- 
lieved his corpse was buried iu a jjerpen- 
dieular position. This was ascertained a 
few years since t6 lie the fact, his coffin 
lining discovered so Bituated in one of the . 
aisles during the preparations making for 
a recent interment * 

Joppa. (See Jaffa.') 

Jordan. This nver, celebrated in 
Scripture history, rises at the foot of the An- 
tilihanus in Syria (In the puchalic of Da¬ 
mascus), forms the lake Genezareth or 
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Tiberias, traverses Palestine,.of ^vhirli it chronicle DtRrgnorum et Temporum i 
is the only important river, from north to c essione, which como down to the y 
.south, receives the Kedron, and, after ti 552, are of much value, though' wi 
course of ulwut 150 miles, empties into the »tcn in barbarous Latin. They are' cone 
Dead sea. The bonksare steep, and about turned in Muratori’s. Script. Return IlaiiA' 
15 feet high. Its borders, once cultivated carum. ' 



and inhabited, arc now deserted, and its 
yellow water rolls slowly in the sand. 
The Hebrews called it Jordan (river of 
judgment); the Arabs call it .Yahar-cl- 
(Idria (river of the ford). They ascribe 
to battling in its waters the ]tower of heal¬ 
ing.—On the countries near the Jorduu 
• and eastward, see J. S. Buckingham's 
'Prai'tls among the . halt 'Pribts inhabiting 
the Countries east of Syria and Palestine 
London, 1825, 4lo.). 

Jordan, Doiotlieu; an English actress 
of eminence in various departments of the 
drama. Her father, captain Bland. of a 
respectable Irish family, eloped with her 
mother, who war* a native of Wales, by 
w bom he hail a numerous offspring. Tin 


Jortin, John, I). D,, an eminent schnlaf 
and divine, was liom in “London, in 1598, 
and was educated at Cambridge. Here, ' 
tinder ,tho instruction of doctor Thirlby, 
he acquired so high a character for learning* 
and acuteness, that he was recommended 
by hip tutor to Pope, to extract the, notes 
from Eustathius, to print with his transla¬ 
tion of the Iliad. He took orders m 1724, 
and he served a chapel of ease to the par¬ 
ish of Sr. Giles in the Fields. In 1721, iu 
conjunction with some learned coadjutors 
Iu* gave, to the world Miscellaneous Oh-' 
Nervations upon Authors, Ancient and 
Modem (two volumes, 8vo.); and, in 1751, 
-appeared the first volume of his Remarks’ 
upon Ecclesiastical History, of which four 
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•.object of this article adopted fiie theatrical volumes more wen* published in 1752mid 
nroli-ssioii, for the supiiort of herself and 1754, and two more after his death in 
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her mother, and made her first appearunei 
at Dublin, in the character of Phclie, iu 
V-> you Like it; hut her talents firet attract¬ 
ed particular attention hi tragedy. At the 
theatre of Yoik.she assumed the name of 
Mrs. Jordan, by which, thouidi never 
married, she was subsequently known. 
Iu this situation, she continued three 
years. She made her tirsl ap|ienniiice* 
iieloie a London audience, as Peggy, in 
the Country Girl; and, m that character, 
ill Nell, in ihe J>e\il to Pay, and otlieis of 
a similar east, she displayed unrivalled 
excellence, She ajipeared to almost equal 
ad Mintage as a tragic actress, where ten¬ 
der lather than violent and lolh feelings 
were to lie portrayed. Her long theatrical 
career was terminated by her retirement 
to France, where she resided in obscurity, 
and died (JHl(i) without u relative or 
friend near her, to soothe the luyir* of 
sickness, or bestow on her remains the 
decent rites of sepulture. She was, for 
a long time, the mistress of the duke 
of Clarence, now William IV, who 
had several children by her. Since his 
accession, the king has ordered Chan- 
trey to prepare a statue, to Ik; placed 
over her remains, in the ocmoten of St. 
t ’loud. * • 

JOrdano. (See Giordano.) 

JouNANims (properly Jordanes), by birth 
an Alan, lived under tin* emperor Justin¬ 
ian, was at first a notary, and afterwards 
took the monastic vows, blit is erroneously 
styled bishop of Hnrvula. Mis Gotho- 
rum Originc el Rebus Gestis , and bis 


1772. In 1755, he jiuhlished Six Disser¬ 
tations upon ’ ‘irioiis Subjects In 1758, 
he published lus Life of Erasmus (4to.); 
iu I7(i0, another 4to. Volume, entitled 
Remarks upon the Works of Erasmus. 

Iu 17<>2, lie rereived the living of Ken¬ 
sington, the duties of which he performed 
for tlie remainder of his lift*. Iu I7(i4, ho . 
was made archdeacon of London, and^ 
died Aug. 27, 1770. Besides the works 
already mentioned, doctor Jortin wan the 
author of Remarks upon Spenser (1724, 
8vo.); Remarks on Seneca; Letters on 
the Music of the Ancients; and other mis¬ 
cellaneous productions, which appear 
two volumes of Tracts, Philological, Criti¬ 
cal and Miscellaneous. Seven volumes 
of his Sermons and Charges w'ere also 
published after his death, iu 1771 and 1772. 

Jorci.i.o, Jruuu.o, or Jimryo, or Xr- 
liri.Lo: a volcano of Mexico, in Mccho- 
ncun 20 miles south Pasquaro, 05 south- 
south-west Valladolid; Ion. 103° SIW.; 
hu. 19° JV N. This volcano was formed 
on St. Michael’s day, in 1759, iu the mid¬ 
dle of a beautiful, fertile and pleasant 
v alley, which extends three leagues from 
east to west, ifiul more than 8 from north 
to south. By the skirt of this mountain < 
passes it stream, vfiiich l adore fertilized 
the valley, and which is called del Salto. 
Th,. waters are so hot that men or horses 
passing through it are in danger of being 
scalded. 

Joskkinos. (8ee Afrancesados , and 
Joseph Bonaparte.) , 

Joseph, s3t. ; husband of the virgin 
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M.ury, the mother of Jesus, a Jew of tlm 
iqilic of Judah, whose genealogy from 
Abraham aiul l)avid is given by St. Mat¬ 
thew and St. Luke. Hv is represented ini 
the New Testament as an humble mechan¬ 
ic. and a just man; but little is known, 
with eertamt) , of his history. 

Joseph, the sftn of the favorite iiaehel, 
was tenderly helmed by his father Jueob. 
Stung with'em v and with the arrogance 
which they thought was displaced in his 
innocent dreams his hrothers sold him to 
some Ishmaehtish slave-dealers, In whom 
he was sold to Potiphar, a distinguished 
officer in Kgvpt. The prudence and fidelity 
which lie displayed 111 the seivice of his 
loastei ameliorated his eoiiditiou ; liiit Ins 
refusal to eomplj with the unlawful de- 
‘ sres of Potiphar's wife caused him to he 
thrown into prison, at In r instigation. \ et, 
tven here. Joseph was able to tram the 
confidence of the keept r; and the mter- 
pretiUion wliirli he gim* to a dream of the 
king’s butler, who was likewise in prison, 
opened for him the way to a better tbr- 
tune; for, after the butler had been re¬ 
stored to favor. Pharaoh and lus whole 
court wen - troubled hv a dream. The 
hutlei remmiheiod the Hebrew bov, wiio 
had given s 0 hnppj an inteipotation 
to his own dream when in prison. Joseph 
was brought to eomt, and explained lie - 
king's dream of seven fat and seven lean 
, i bine. Tiie monarch now released him 
from confinement, and raised him to the 
second" place in the empire. He suggest¬ 
ed wise measures for preserving the pro¬ 
file Irom tail line, during the unpiodiicmc 
wars which he had predicteil, and Pha- 
•raoli eonnnitted to him the charge of ear¬ 
ning them into execution. Married to 
tiie daughter of an llgvptiun nobk-nian, in 
possesion of the highest p» w >r next io 
tiie royal, Joseph saw all his itiflirs grati¬ 
fied, except Iris a earning after nts relations. 
In the yeans of famine, his bro'hers came 
oi buy corn lrom tin* stores which lie had 
i olleeted in Lgypt. Without nmkiug 
Himself known to them, lie endeavored, 
!<y some harsh treatment, to discover their 
'noughts, and to make them rejient of the 
srung wliich they hail done him. Ills 
n' lings at length overcame him. lie 
. diM'lo-ed himself to his brethren, and pro- 
vwft <1 them and his father with lands in 
Lgypl. He was now their henefaetor, and 
therefore Jacob, m his last blessing, gaw 
to his two sons equal rights with the othi r 
brotheis. and the two trilies of Muimsseii 
and llphrami pieserved tin* memory of 
Joseph among the Hebrews. 

JosLiut 1, empuor of (jlertnany, son of 
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licopolif I, horn at' V ienna, July 2U, 1H7 p’, 
reeeivod the crown of Himgarj’ in IfvHlf, 
and was soon after crowned as Komau 
king. In l/Oo, lie Iicgnn his reign, wifich, 
though short, was troubled by wars in the 
Netiierlauds, Hungary, (urmiuiy, Italy and 
Spain. He was well disposed, lint weak 
and indolent. He revived the imperial* 
chamber. The Protestants enjoyed tulei- 
ation and some privileges iindei his reign. 
He died April 17, 1711. 

Joseph II, Herman enipeioi, soil of 
Francis f and .Maria 'I'liercsa, was hmn 
March Id, 17H,at a time when Fivdci.e 
tht - Cireat had already eompiered halt* of 
Silesia, and the Havanan army was ,-tp 
proac-hing the Austrian front a i>, wlun 
tliep - aeeol’ \ix-la-Chapclle ivsimcd tie* 
sinking state. Josepli was infenm to i » 
brothei (Leopold 11, m leainmg, but b ■ 
display' d an active and pem tinting mind, 
and made much }>i ogress, particulaily m 
tin* languages, mathem.ilics and music. 
His lively temperament often fiiougbi 
bun into eolli-iou with lu~ rnoihei, whom 
be obeyed lrom tespeet, but wiiboul con¬ 
viction, and with secret leluctance. H - 
observed liovv much her d< totioual sjinif 
was abused, and In - imbibed an unmeibic 
aversion to tin - elergv. Sin- m* a gic.V 
value on birth, and lie eaih aeipimd ; 
dislike fi»r undeseivo'l piiviiegc*. In the 
mean time, tin' sevin yea's" war having 
broken out, even pi paintion was m..d<‘ 
fiir the wmng prune joining the arim, 
when Maria Th. ivsa recalled In i oidei. In 
I7tit», lie 'tuuried Fdi/.aheihof Parma, who 
died on l - c- seem id eonfinenn nt. lb' nl-u 
lost In- scemnt will, a Havanan piuiee«.>. 
He was eleetol king of ifn Homans m 
17* 11. and, on the death of he- fiuln i, l/iio, 
Heiman empcior. Ills motliei declined 
hull cn-icgellt 111 tile III leillt.uy States ot 
the house of Austria, and gave him th 
command of tin army; but the leal uulhm- 
ity remained in bci hand-. Hiiimg the 
war, Joseph had had cause to admire tin- 
great enemy of lus house. Vuimaled I»v 
this example, In*» ntcred on Ins elevated 
career; hut, as he had hut little real pnvvei, 
excepting in military affairs, hi which, with 
the aid of Lnsiy, lie mtiodiieed some 
iinjnsiveluent', he employed this time 
in travelling, and becoming mijuamtisl 
with his states. On tine ofiliesc journeys, 
under the title of ruunt r'aikrnstnn, lie 
visited Frederic the (Ireat in his camp at 
Nokse, \ug. 25, !7(iH. Tin'two uionarvlm, 
dis|M'iising with eeremonn met mi terurf 
of fiuniliarity, like friends. In the follow¬ 
ing vein, the enipeioi, in hi,< cm up, reeeiv- 
ed a visit from Frederic. In 177/, Joseph 
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rrjtflc ri journey 1 to, Paris, whenf he spent* • ness of the country^, Joseph himself; 
nix weeks, Every Iwtly was-charmed haunted and chagrined by the niiisfvrttXo>-r r 
with him. At die end of this year, the ,ol* his army, returned sick to Vienna F 
* lector of Bavaria died, nud the wurjpf the December. In the following yc.ar, forttir.. 
Bavarian succession broke out henvecn * favored the Austrian arms; Belgrade wafll ,v 
Prussia and Austria, to which Maria The- surrendered to Laudylui. and the Russian#\ 
resa put an end, without the knowledge madr great progress. The. principal cmisM A 
and contrary to the wishes of her-soil, of the difficulties which Joseph next had/' 
who wa- desirous of mciiMU-iiig himself to encounter, was the tax law, introduced v 
m tin field witlt his great adversary. in November, 17(5). The nobility and jicas- ■ 
In 17^0, Joseph came into the posses- antry showed themselves equally dissaris- 
mom of full dominion over his hereditary tied, and the signal was given for geperul * 
stubs, at the age of 40 years,and was thus disorder and open rebellion. The Nethcr- 

lands declared thefnselvcs indcjHiidcnr* 
ami expelled tlic imperial forces from all 
the provinces, and Luxemburg only re- 
inaiimd in the possession of the imperii'1 
troops. Joseph showed himself ready !■» 
make concessions; bur all hi-, proposals 
weie scornfully rejected. The Hungari¬ 
ans, also, whose general dissatisfaction 
had been only slumbering, r< ladled, and 
di ;.,;aidi d the i >stoiation of tlieir mien tU 
right- and constitution. To the astonish- . 
incur of all Europe, Joseph, in January, 
I7!H), declared all the act- of his govein- 
meut m lino country revoked, even to 
the edict of toleratioh (June 22, 17r't). 
Tyiel showed signs of dis<:itis»actiou, and 
Joseph lia-iened t<‘* put every thing on its 
former looting. Ills health sunk uniier _ 
tlie-e accumulated mollifications, and the *■ 
con-equcitias >oon hecaine* apparent. 
I'l'hiua.'v, I71K>, he was sensible that dentl* 
e, - icj idh approaching, and, on the 20tt., 

I -• died of ,i pulmonary ooiiMimpmjn.— , 
.b>M pii v,.is of die middle si^e: of a lively 
in position, liekle, and fond of action, 
ei' nil'ng, of destroying and building 
i.p. Courage in danger was a striking 
tj.ht in l,is charader. !!<■ had a strong 
ami lively sen s-c of the dignity of man, and 


the sovereign «>1* iiiore than 22 millions of 
men, w ith a tine army. His people adhml 
nim; the nobility and oleigy* alone had 
reason to fear him. Joseph had drawn 
on himself their hatreil, by ordinances 
vvh'.eli were, m many resp< els, very ex- 
flient. If* allow ■ d a gr, at< r freedom of 
ti'e pte- , |i:.i :.n ei,d to the cUrnu \ioii 
Is •ween Koine and tie 1 Hiiguuis outers, 
i imni-hcd the j »i«*, plm—d die .b ws 
on betti r footing. aboliMed bondage, 
K’ippu“s ed ail niuuurn- and many Inon- 
asi> n< s. parti, ularly th< -e in which dieio 
vver» noM'iiools, or the sick were not taken 
caie of, oi the monk-' dal not pica<‘|t. 1 n the 
‘■pmc* of I7c2, pope I’m- VI made av,-it 
to V lemia. Joseph afterwards returned hi- 
visit «t Koine, still continuing to suppress 
nioia-teiii s. so that in ei«*l»t years, t lie m.m- 
!» i belonging lo the dill- lint ouh is had 
sunk from iskCiU to 27,000. All brunches 
of the government. jmlilie education. tin. 
police, die -tale of the elergv, and the pi as 
antry. were reformed. By a new code of 
law.-, capital punishments were aboli-h- 
<d. Hr* attempts at reform in llongaiy, 
which he wished to render mnlbnil wnli 
in- {Jeiman states, eausi-d a rebellion of 
dieWalachians, which lie could ipiell only 


hy the execution of its lenders, Ilona and n.spoofed it‘in ail. lie, caused the Augrr- 


tiio-ka. Then followed, 17S4. the dispute* 
with Holland, eoneeniing the tree naviga¬ 
tion of the Scheldt, and tin* negotiations 
tin the exchange of the Netherlands tor 
Bavaria, against which tin: confederacy 
of tho Herman prince*- was formed, m 
l7hT>. In 17^7, under the title o t'count 
i'aikfHsttin, Joseph made a journey into 
die t'nmeu, when* ('aUiarine. gave him a 
most splendid r«*ceptton at Chcnmu. Al¬ 
t' *r his return, he experienced a series of 
misfortunes. Disturbances having broken 
out in the Netherlands, Joseph discontinu¬ 
ed his reforms, and quiet seemed to lie 


ten, hitherto closed, to be made public, 
and plan d ovi r tin * ntnincr the iiiscrip- 
doli, “Dedicated to all men, by one who 
values them.’’ When requested to jur- 
tmt only certain classes to walk in the 
Pratei, ‘in older that they might enjoy 
1 hem-elves there with tlieir equals only, ho 
refused, and added, “ If I would liv'e only 
will* my equals, I must go to the tomb 
of the eiupiTors, at the capuchin chapel, 
mid tlieie spend my days.” To Schmidt, 
the historian of (iermauv, ho said, “Spare 
no one. mid not even myself, if you coma 
down so far with \our history. Posterity 



sequence of dm hear anil the unhenltjii- for a long time. 
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H* habits are simple; grown up amidst rally mad® their house a kind of fegdum 
:flatteiy, he is still modest; inflamed with'for tile .unfortunate. Mile. Pe, Ikthisy, 
»love of glbry, he yet. sacrifices his am- condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, 
bjflon to his duty.” Joseph's favorite ob- owed her life to the courageous intorccs- 
ject Was to be sovereign in a peculiar slow of Mad. Do Tknulmrnais. But the 
, sense, aud to manage the grout machine fury of terrorism increased, and her hus- 
of the'state entirely himself. Whatever band, who hall valiantly defended Frtrnct*, 


his own reflections, or his knowledge of 
other countries, showed to be useful, he 
wished to introduce. But he did not suf¬ 
ficiently podsider that he had to do with 
other men, with other relations, and that 


at the head of its armies, wpst thrown irito 
prison, and executed. She was also in¬ 
cluded in the list of proscription; hut the ' 
dead) of her husband reduced her to such 
a state that she could not la*, removed, and. 


long habit rendered it difficult to change, 
'at once, usages sanctified by time; that 
other men did hot possess his knowledge 
and experience. The present emperor of 
Austria, Francis I, his nephew, has caused 
a monument to lie erected to him by Zau- 
ner.—See Anecdotes of the Emperor Joseph 
II, and Pezzl’s Charakteristxk Vicuna, 
1790). Dolun’s Memoirs also conthin 
important information on Joseph’s system 
of government aud reform. The letters 
of Joseph II (Lcipsie, second edition, 
3822) arc valuable. 

Joseph Bonaparte. (See Appendix 
to this volume.) 

Josephine ( Rose-Tascher do la Parent ), 
empress of the French, queen of Italy, 
was bom in Miutiniqne, June 24. I7<*1. 
While very' young, her father took her to 
Frauce, lo marry her to die viscount 
Beanaamals (q. v.),—a marriage arranged 
by the two families, when the marquis 
'"iSeauhamuis was governor-general of the 
Antilles. Madame He Beauharriais, in the 
prime of her lieauty, anil still more adorn¬ 
ed by that peculiar grace which distin¬ 
guished her throughout her life, hud whut 
was then called great success at court. 
She bore the viscount two children, Eu¬ 
gene (q. v.) and Horfcnsc ; but neither the. 
brilliant life of the court, nor her love for 
her children, had liecn able, to lessen her 
filial attachment to her mother, to attend 
whom, in her sickness, she went to Mar¬ 
tinique, in J787. She took her daughter 
with her, and passed three years in the 
island. The troubles which then broke 
out very suddenly, obliged her to flee 
without taking leave of her mother, and to 
return to France, where she arrived .after 
narrowly escaping great perfts. A singu¬ 
lar prophecy hail been made to her when 
a child, which she used to mention when 
it was apparently fulfilled in her high des¬ 
tiny. She is said frequently to have in¬ 
i', dulged in this play of divination. Her 
' husband was known, in the liegtnning of 
the revolution, us an advocate of consti¬ 
tutional principles, and his standing, as 
well as the benevolence of his wife, natu- 


to this circumstance she owed her escape 
from execution. Robespierre at length 
jverished, and the viscountess vvns delivered 
from prison by Tallinn, who was never for¬ 
gotten by her, nor by Eugene, from vvlionn 
he received a considerable pension till bis 
death. Josephine was indebted to Barrus 
for the restoration of a part of the proper¬ 
ty of her lufsb;md, and at his house, after 
tie* lttth Vendemiaire, she mot* general 
Bonaparte, w ho hud previously taken an 
interest in her for the following reason: 
The’ifisarining of the citizens having been 
decreed, a boy of fifteen year* presented 
himself to Bonaparte, and with great ear¬ 
nestness demanded the sword of his lather. 
Thu Imy was Eugene; and Bonaparte, 
touched by his filial zeal, was desirous to 
liecntne acquainted with his nmily>r, to 
whom he immediately became attached. 
He married her in 175Hi, and never censed 
to have die greatest esteem lor her. She 
followed the hero of Italy, and her whole 
hie was now ultimately connected with 
that of NajKileon, at whose* side she stood, 
like a good geoiu«. She had considerable 
influence ovarium, and Ins letters to her are 
proofi) of fier amiable character, and of his 
wurm attachment! to her. She was al way s 
licnev olent, and acv'es<-ilil/ to any who 
■•ought'protection or mercy from Napo¬ 
leon through her. The conqiai iswn winch 
Napoleon drew, at St. Helena, between 
the two empresses, as recorded iu Las 
f!aw«’ Memorial, is honorable to bolli. 
Bourrienne tells us, that some shameful 
calumnies rendered general Bonaparte 
jealous while in Egypt, but-that, soon 
after his return, every thing vvns udjusted. 
Josephine used her influence iu favor of 
many emigrants, encouraged nits and in¬ 
dustry, and protected the humblest artists 
whom she found worthy. “If I,” said 
Napoleon, “win battles, you win hcartsi 
and it certainly seems ns if Napoleon could 
not have found a woman who united all the 
qualities of lieart uud mind, which would 
fit her for the companion of lus career, in a 
greater degree than Jyscphihe. Polignnc 
and Riviere owed their lives to her. Her 
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court was ao loss admired tn prance than 
she herself ivoa beloved. She lovfdpomp. 
Wlien Napoleon Ascended the 'lirone, u 
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nired »n France than Nero, whten, ns it is related; hej' edietM 
sd. Sho Jovfdpomp. that Vespasian would one day enjoy t£fo 
ended the 'throne, u 1 imperial dignity * ■ and tliereqpqn tied the 


Wlien Napoleon Ascended the -throne, u 1 imperial dignity,' ■ and thereupon uad the 
. divorce was proposed, liqt the emperor good fbrtune to obtain both freedotp and. 
•rejected tho proposition. Josephine was favor. This induced hini, when be went V 
crowned at Pans mid at. Milan. .When with.Titus to Jerusalem, to advise'his ' 
Napoleon became desirous of marrying a ' countrymen to' submission. After die ■ 


priucess, she felt it deeply, yet she had 
finuness enough to .consent to what lie 
thought best for France and for himself. 
Slie retired to her beuutifiil seat of Mal- 
maison, with the. title impfaatrire-rexw-dav- 
airUrt (empress-queen-dowager),, where 
the respect and the love of ail the French, 
followed her, who was called t'ilmk de 
JVapolton. She was doomed to see die de¬ 
struction of that throne on which she had 


conquest of Jerusalem,die went with Titus 
to Rome, and wrote the history of the Jew- j 
ish war, of which he had bmi an eye-wit¬ 
ness, in seven books,bqih in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages—a work which resem¬ 
bles the writings of Livy more than any 
other history. His Jewish antiquities (in 
20 books) is likewise an excellent work, 
ft contains the history of the Jews, from 
the earliest, times till near the end of the 


once sat. The emperor Alexander and reign, of* Nero; but it is censured, as* 
tin- king of Prussia, but particularly die. giving an incorrect account of the triira-, 
former,showed their respect for her virtues ales of Christ, and as suppressing or al- 
by repeated vimIs to Malmaison; but the tering every thing which might have ■ 
fate of Ntqioleon undermined her strength, given oflfenee to the heuthen. As a wise 


and, having exposed herself while in a 
feeble state of health, by walking with.Al- 
oxalider, she took a cold, and died in the 
a oritis of her children, May 2!», 1814. Her 
last words were L'ilc d'Elbe! - Napo¬ 

leon ! Her body was deposited in the 
chureli of Rucl, and was followed by a 


politiciiui, he made the predictions of a 
Messiah refer to Vespasian. His two 
books on tbcAntiqmty oi the Jewish People 
contain valuable extracts from old histori¬ 
ans, and are .limed at Apioiq an Alexan¬ 
drian gmnmiarian, and an open adversarj' , 
of the Jews. The best edition of lu» 


numerous procession, in which the empe- 
ror Alexandci wu> represented by general 
Sunken. Seven years afterwards, her 
children received permission to erect a 
monumeiit to her, w bo had so long been 
called tlic guardian angel of France. Jo¬ 
sephine was handsome; her ligure was 
elegant and majestic; but her greutest 
charms were her grace ami goodness 
of heart. The Ale moire* Historii/ues d 
Secrets de Vlmveratrice Just phi nr (2vols., 
published in November, 1820, by the 
famous Parisian sibyl, Mile. I,e Normand) 
contain. many interesting, though' unau- 
thenticated anecdotes, resjiectiug the life 
of this remarkable woman. 

JosEcnus, Flavius, bom 3 1 years afte^ 
Christ, at Jerusalem, of the order of the 
priesthood, was an ornament to the sect 
of the Pharisees, to which he belonged, 
and for a loifg wdiile governed Galilee. 
He afterwards obtained the connuimd of 
tn« Jewish army, and supported with 
courage, with, wisdom iuid resolution, a 
siege .of seven weeks, in the lot-lifted 
town of Jotgpha, where he was attacked 
by Vespasian and Titus. The town was 
bqtrayed to the enemy: 40,000 of the in-*' 
habitants were cut to * pieces, iuid 1200 
were made prisoners. Josephus was dis¬ 
covered in u cave, where he had concealed 
himself, and was given up to the Roman ( 
general, who was about to send him to 


works is that of* lJavereemp (Amsterdam, 

1729, in two volumes, folio, (ireek aud 
Latin). The last edition is by Oberthur 
(Leipsic, 1781—85). 

JosquiN i»e Piiez, Adrian, Josqcisnr,* 
or Jonorus de Prato ; ofte of the greatest 
musical musters of the Netherlands,* who 
received the surname Prato from his resi¬ 
dence during several years' at Prato in 
Tuscany. He was a pupil of John Okeu,- 
hein, calk'd the Sebastian Bach of his time. 
After having studied with Okenliein, Jos- 
quin went to Italy, received ail appoint¬ 
ment, in 1475, in the ji&pal chajid, and 
acquired so much reputation by Ins mo- 
tettes, masses, and other church composi¬ 
tions, tliut lie was invited to Cauibray,- 
madc chapel-master to Louis XII and 
Francis I, and then to the German empe¬ 
ror Maximilian I. He died at Brussels,- 
where his tomb is shown in the church of 
St. Gudala. He was justly admired as a 
eontrapuuti^, a hundred years before 
Palestrina niul Orlando. “ .Tosquin,” said 
Luther, alter having heard one of liia v 
masses, is master of the notes: they 
must do as lie chooses: other composers 
must do as the notes choose.” Tile cele¬ 
brated Seidel and Nicolas Gombert were 
his pupils. (See Burney's History of Alusii , 
or the article Joaquin, in Rees’sOyelOfM'dia.) 

Joujoc {French, wbic|t, literally trunslnt- 
ed, would be play-ptay ); a plaything, con- 
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>&&ng'uf^wo thin eireujaf* plates of wood,, wards the Rhine Tlf came at tak a djW : 
/jjjb'iut two inches ,i» diameter, united in deriy flight; whereupon Beumouvillc took 
, ’fccntrn by a ’r.yliuder one sixth of on the fonumuxi. Jmmlftn retired to lu- 
• ranch, long. Fixed to the cylinder is a mopes as a private individual., lu'Mnrch,, 
cord about a yard loug or more, which is 17! >7, 1 m* was ehosen a men liter of the 
fastened with a noose to the finger. If council of five hundred, and was twice 
.the coni is wound'round tlie cylindcrfand their president. 11*' remained a firnj friend 
■ thejo^foa is let fill, you can, by a pnfl Im'-. to the ’republic. Here, ton, he was in 
'fore the whole cord is wound off, make ilye op|s>sUion ,to his mat IVhegru. In the 
'* joujoU wind itself up entirely. Jn thistle* e\ cuts of the 18th Fmctidor, he was on 
• vvh’ole play consists, and yet, from 1700 to 
, 1704, 1 the joujou was so fashionable in 
France, that die highest |>ersons were seen 
, playiug with it on their walks, and in soeie- 
, < ry,' The fashion ujso extended to <remain}. 

-m J nr row, Je;iu Baptiste. count, marshal 
and peer of France, l»oni in I7f>2, at Li- 
itsi^es, where his father practised as a 
1 surgeon, entered tl.e military service in 
I* 78, and fought in America, \frer the 
, peace, In* employed himself in commerce. 

, l»i 1700, he took .service in the national 
guard: ill 1701, he commanded a hattal- 
ii'i! of volunteer'* in the army ef the North : 
in "May. 17‘JH, he was appointed general 
of hngadc, and, two nioiilhs after, general 
of division. Inthe brittle of IIondNeliooie, 

.ho mounted die enemy's vvovks, at lie- 
head of hi** troop*, and afterwards 
. received the command of the army, 
in the place of Moueliard. Oet. 17, 
ho gamed, after a snuggle of 4 h hours,” 
the buttle of IVattigni"-* over the pritn-e 
^pf Coburg; hut, because he disobeyed tlie 
directions of the eommiUci of safety, to 
«'*t immediately on tlt<* ofleiisive with 
newly lulled and undisciplined troops, 

,lVJi*srm received the* chief command m 
hi- plaih*. Jourdan, however, soon alier 
received the command of tin- arinv of lie* 

Moselle, in the place ot'Iloehe. He open- , pointed commander of tie* fifteenth u.iis- 


the side of the directory. It was In; who" 
proposed the law concerning the conscrip¬ 
tion. Being afterwards appoint* d gin era I 
of the urnn of the Danube, he crossed 
the Rhine, Mafeh 1, lTftft, enteied Suabia, 
attacked tlie arch-duke Charles', was bent 
on at Stoeknch, March St, and was forced 
to r*‘treats April 10. he was sup'iaeded 
In V ns>.*n:i. Alter the revolution of tie* 
18th i'rumain* t.Nov. O', which In- oppos¬ 
ed, he p N'ivcd July. 1-00) tlie eoiiiUKiml 
of IVdnuult. In 18182. lie,became a mem¬ 
ber of the slate council, and wits chos'u 
to the senate. In 180d, \n|iolt*on named 
him g.'neral-'.n-cliiel'of the arm} in Italy, 
and. m Id'I, mar-h.i! of |*'i.m'-e. and 
gland cross of tlie legion of honor Wh* i, 
in Septemini, 180.", he declare'! tliat his 
army tigs too weak. Massemi received the 
eomman.l of it. In ! "(’**», he w< ut. *-> 
gcheml-m-rlin f, under king Joseph, to 
Naples am!, m 1808, lie followed imn as 
major-general to Spun:. V- v*d at tii'diiii* 
run mi-t'orluue laid *■> ins ehar_c, V- 
relumed in 1800*; hut, when Napoleon 
undertook the war agaiu-r Russia, Joimian 
was ordered hacl s to Ins post m Spain 
After the loss of the decisive battle of \ l: 
Iona. June 21, J8|:{, Jotndan lived in n- 
tiremeji; at Rom i. In IM4, he was ap- 


e*t the eampaigu by the victory of Arlon. 
He aft* rwurds effected the jui.'*:inn of his 
troops vvilh tint right Vying til' the army o'" 
the North, passed tin* tfamhn;■. hu-hged 
<.’liarh*Pi|l, and gained, June, 1701, the vic¬ 
tor} of Fleums, by whicli hi* In-nunc ih>- 
ter of Bt'lgiutn, and drove the allies beyond 
the Rhine. We can thus regard Jourdan 
a> tin: conqueror of Belgium, and of tin* 
l**tl bank of the Rhine. In September, 
17!hi, he* crossed the Rhine at Bonn, Neu- 
wecl mid Diisseldorf while nehegru did 
’hi' same thing at Mimlcim. lb* could 
not. however, maintain his station rm the 
right hank. He alb rwurds took tie* place 
of Ficliegru, and undertook, in 17!Nj, the 
celebrated invasion of the rigid hank of 
the Rhine, in which he conquered Fmn- 
couia, and pre-sed f reward towards Bohe¬ 
mia and Rurisb-ju. But fh<* ureh-Juke 
Charles d<f ate,} him. and his r* trout to- 


io'i. In this station, he dcelaied in favor 
of Louis XVJII, March 10, 18b". tc* 
took, the oath of allegiance anew to lie* 
lung, and, when tlie latter, left Franco, 
retired m In* seat. .Napoleon made 
him u peer in June, ami intrusted him 
with the defend* of Besanyon, \llcr th * 
return of Louis, Jourdan war, one of th * 
first to declare* for him. He aftervvaid- 
presided instead of Moncey in tin* court- 
iiiartial upon mamliul Ne\, which declan*fl 
itwlfincirinjiejent U> judge hirm in 
tin* king of Surdiniu sajnt him hi- portrait, 
**s a token oflii.s gratitude for his arimm- 
islnifioti of Fidtmont, in 1800; and L<rui> 
XVI11 named hhn, in 1817, rnminundpr 
of the seventh div'ikiiui, and, in I8R), raised 
him to tin* jrocrage. 1J** belonged |o the 
party of tin* liberal eonsfiTutioimisfs. 

JoinN*r.. Fiery* oro lias fi>un»I, with 
‘surprise, how vju.clJy impressions, even 
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of important events, vanish; how quickly 
we confound dates and forget names. 
“ It 19 singular,” says Byron, “ liow soon 
we lose the impression of what ceases to 
be constantly before, us; a year impairs: 
a lustre obliterates. There is little distinct 
, left without An effort of memory,” &c. 
For hirn, then, who wishes to live beyond 
■ tin* passing moment, and retuin vit idly the 
memory of his past life, it is of great im- 
jiortance to keep a journal. The practice, 
indeed,' is somewliat in disrepute, ou ing to 
the frivolous details of some journals, and 
the sentimental folly of others.. Experi¬ 
ence leads'ns to advise the keeping of a 
brief journal, to retain the vestiges of the 
passing time. A dale, a name, a jest, a 
grave observation, interspersed now and 
theu with a whole day's proceeding, given 
in as condensed *u form as possible, a 
slight ■ drawing, &c., may aliord valuable 
'reminiscence's. A simple rule is to put 
every thing in your journal which vhi 
expect will be interesting to you alter a 
series of years. Young persons (•specially 
should av oid loading their journals with 
sentiment. In addition to the pleasure 
which wo dome froip a faitlifill picture 
of our former lives, it is very useful for a 
hundred purposes, to have the menus of 
finding exact dates, descriptions and 
names. 

Journal, in navigation; a "sort of diary 
or daily register of the ship’s course and 
distance, the winds and vyeaHier, together 
with a general account of vvhatevei is ma¬ 
terial to he remarked in the period of a 
sea voyage, such as the shitting, reducing 
or enlarging the quantity of sail, the con¬ 
dition of tiie siiip and her crew, the dis¬ 
covery «f other ships or fleets, lauds, 
shoals, breakers, soundings, &i\ 

' Journal is also the name given to news¬ 
papers and some other publications,wdiieh 
apjiear ut regular intervals. (See News¬ 
papers, and Periodicals.) 

Jourjikvma!n, formed from the French 
jaurnee (a day’s work), aiiciently signified 
a jierson who wrought with another by the 
day; hut it is now used to designate any 
mechanic who works for another in his 
employment, whether by the month, year, 
or any other term, ft is applied only to 
mechanics in their own oceujMitions. 

J out, Victor Etienne de, member of 
the second class of the institute,, since 
1815 a member of the French academy, 
a popular dramatic poet, Ixun 17(*!>, at* 
Jouy, near Versailles, was,for a longtime, 
a soldier, huv ing seyviHl, in 1787, in Cay¬ 
enne, then during the revolution, was 
several times imprisoned, entered the sor- 
v ‘ ■ 22* 


vice agaip, and retired 1797, sauce whMi 
time he has devoted himself entirely «< 
literary studies. He was 'the fuithar (So 
tlie famous ojiera, the Vestal (189fy sefl 
to music by Spontini), Ferdinand Cortex, 
Lea Bayad&rcs, &c. lie is particularly 
,happy in describing the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the day, and lashes folly ably. 
His Htrmilt de la Gviane and 'Franc- 
Parleur have been translated into Eng¬ 
lish, as have several of his other works. 
He was also a contributor to the period¬ 
icals. His tragedy Sylla was perform¬ 
ed 150 times, between 1821 arid 1821. 
‘ 'I’he CEuvres completes (TEt. Jouy appeared, 
Paris, 1823 et seq. (See Jay, Antoine.) 

Jov E 1 .LAJV 0 .S, Caspar Melchior de, one 
of the most distinguished Spaniards of 
jnodeni times, was bom in Gijou, in As- 
turia, Jan. 5,1744, of an ancient and noble 
fumijy, and studied at Oviedo, Avila and 
Alcala de Henares. As soon as lie left 
college, according to the custom of the 
country, to raise lawyers of noble birth 
immediately to the bench, Jnvellanos was 
made aladde del crimn, or a member of 
the criminal branch of the audimeia in 
Seville. Count Aranda, then president of 
the cotinril, becoming acquainted with him, 
seems to have marked him out’for one of 
liis new school of administration, in his at¬ 
tempts to improve the state of the country .t 
He advanced rapidly in his professional 
career, in the complicated system of the 
Spanish judiciury, and was finally ap¬ 
pointed to the quiet anil dignified station 
of momlier of the council of the military 
orders it Madrid. Hero he became a 
useful member of various learned socie¬ 
ties, particularly of tlie Real Soriedad eco- 
nomica Matritaae de Amigos dtl Pais —on 
institution intended for the promotion of 
agriculture, manufactures and trade. In 
the meetings of tins society, he read his 
Hlogios of the celebrated architect don 
Ventura Rodrigue/., and of king diaries 
III; and it was by tlie roniinand of tlie 
same laxly that he wrote liis celebrated 
Informe qobre ira Proyeeto de Ley Agrariu, 
to vvliiCli lie mainly owes his fame. It is 
not true that he was prosecuted for the free 
principles expressed in this work. Jovel 
ianos formed an intimate friendship with 
a brilliant French adventurer, Cabarrus, 
which proved fatal to him; tor the latter 
became entangled in a prosecution, insti¬ 
tuted by count hernia, minister of finances, 
which led to his disgrace at court, and jie 

* Jovel Ianos was the first judge in Spain who 
had the courage to abandon tlie wig'; and it re 
uuiicd all the support of the prime minister, count 
Aranda, to countenance this step. 



JoV^i.iN'ds. . a -'. 

ycya Iwiishgd to hi* native uhcv. iVn* him', tie demanded atrial; but Najw- 
JeV remained from 171*0 to 1707, entirely ksonV stroke at Bayonne changed the «U5« 
yi#at <®ed to liis various studies anti useful of rijumish affair-. Joseph, nW brother, 
rafrojects, iucludiug, among other thins*, the anxiously engaged all men it; his ndmiuis- 

1 . _/•_i . » . j n ti i n t I * ' ...i, *' .i i_i. 


working of coal mines!. ■ lit' also founded 
the royal Asturian institution—his darling 
project tin to tlio last moments of his lde. 
nltaaiiwhile ion Mtuiucl Godoy, alb r- 
yfurda Prince’of Pence, had risen, or rather 
leaped,. from the barrack to the station ,nf 
prime minister. Godoy was an ignorant 
"malt, who happened to adopt the idea of 
"being a “ philosophical minister.*’ Cabur- 
l rus hpcanie liis. favorite, and Jovellunos 
■ whs again invited to otiiec f which he ac¬ 
cepted with grout reluctance. On his 
arrival at Madrid, h* dined with Godoy 
amf Ids mistress; and we, loam from one 
of his letters how repugnant this mid tli-* 
whole affair Wert; to his- stern x irtue. Still, 


trutiou, wild stood high in the esteem 
of the {tropic, and offered Jovellanos the ‘ 
pnri-fblio of the' interior, Advised-to do so 
0 > I rquijo, l>\\zunza, Ma-saredo, OT’iirdl 
(ip v.). and Cabarrus, the ultimate friends 
ol .loveliunos, w ho said they had a jtosilive 
assurance .of his willingness to ace- ;>t i. 
If tins was uctually the case, citiu r ' 1 ■<* 
loss sustained lty Joseph’s party at Hay l< , 
or the insurrection of the Spaniards soon 
Idler this event, made him change his 
mind, .lovelluno-, on tin* other hand, as¬ 
sures us that Ins friends urged him to ac¬ 
cept tin* ministry, hut that he neior tljouuht 
of doing -o, thu- forming one of the tew 
well inlbimed and h!W*ml men who did 


the thought that lie might do some good 
,in the wretched state of tin* puhlic admiu- 
i-t ration. kept him in i*>Mio lit**. Jove- 
ilanos was made minister, and a colleague 
of Francesco do Saavedra, with wlionifln; 
soon formed a close friendship. They 
were Uotlt Meiwhle ol'tlie miserable elm)-, 
acter of the government of Godoy. and 
provailiMl on the king to dismiss him. 
Saavedra was appointed, m Ins place. min¬ 
ister of foreign unairs. But this udimuis- 
tralion was soon dissolved, and both Jo-: 
their plu *es. Jov elkmos was not so rruieJi 
regretted as might hove been cxpirted 
freiji hi- noble character, for la* was not 
it icrv pnieuAl bead of a department. 
The levenge of the Prim*** id’ Peace 
wa» slow, but deep. Marquis (tiImII'to, 
than whom a baser instrument could 
hardly lie found, even mtliat court, and in 

* those times, was chosen to persecute him. 
\ Spanish translation of Kou-sean’-' 

'Control Social, in cue of the non.- of 
.which Jovellanim wan, mentioned lav oru- 
hly, gave the pretext. II** wa- arrested, 
curried froth oue place to another, and, at 
last, put in a Carthusian monastery in tie* 
i-land of Majorca. His addresses t*i tin* 
king from this place an* hold imdvigoi- 
mis, and were read by the whole* nut ton, 
beejuise tin? batreil against the Prince of 
Peace was then at its height. Intestine 
commotions and foreign power at last 
{Ait an end to the wretched government. 
Charles IV was compelled to abdicate in 

* favor of his soil Ferdinand, with whom (*a- 
hallero, betraying liis friends, hud sided, so 
sdwt the molt, wlio had forced Charles IV 

i to abdicate, shouted, Viva A pimro Cahal- 
iiarp'l (the knave Gulwliero for ever!) 
-Jovellanos was now rectified by the same 
pqwou who had shamefully persecuted 

' 4 % 


not join Jo-vph. Jovellanos emlmuvd 
the cause <d‘ the iii-m gents, and became a 
member of tin* centraljunta, where it w.is 
ejiit tly owing to him, that the ei»uue:‘ 
precis, ly the same m Spam as tin pari.a- 
incuts m France, in isprit-di-mijis, aristo 
crat:e tv* ling,sale of ofiiec.-, *Vc.- -wasre¬ 
vived.' N*o sooner had the council tu* i, 
th.ni li opposed llii* central junii;, which 
w .is (finally di^olved, and JoveU.uio- wa-i 
shamefully mated. To expo-e die com, 
*■•!, and defend himself and the. jimt-i, vv.i- 
l lie ia-t of In- labors a- '» writer. He d;'*d 
Nev. yr, l.-ll, In y ears old. The eorte,-, 
tlenigli he ohjeei»*ti to the principle up. u 
vvlneli they were founded, dvelured him 
In m mi riln </" In patnu, 0 distinction al- 
tirvvard- often iiestowed injudiciously, 
Hi- Spanish jiro.-e is eon-idenvl tlie } : ii*wt 
of modem time-. Ill- U/ugio.t, il.mign 
pos-e-sed of some limits inherent m all 
eomjMisitions of that kind, an* redeemed 
hy grout*beauty of language ami depth of* 
thought, lie also wrote an Risuv open 
Hramulir Fi.xhihitioiir. and Puhlie*l>ivi*i- 
sion-, some Jioems, anil a tragedy, I'./ 
Pelai/o (the lame Goth who defended the 
inde|w ii(leneeol'S]min against the Moot-.), 
winch was prevented hy the clergy tiees 
lH*iug played before 1700, and a tran-!a- ‘ 
tjon of tin* first book of Milton; hut jus 
unary will not procure ininioiiality tor 
us name, 'fhe - Pan y Toros (Bread ami 
Bulls), an essay against bull-fight’-, ,ha 4 
been generally asrriheil'To him, hut with¬ 
out reason. In an ( excellent address at 
the distribution of prizes in the academy' 
(of fine arts) de Ft. Fernando, in 1781, lie; 
dcjiicmd the course of-the fine arts to liis 
time, from which Cunjlierlimd derived his 
opinions on Sptuiish artifets, Acoortling 
to Jovellunos, Lope de Vega and Jordan as 
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were tile promoters of hud taste, f he for-^ ■ first importance in history, or otheAfr^t^ 
' mer in poetry and the latter in painting, witnesses, from whom he gatberea ^ fc A . 

_See Memoriaa parala 'Vida da Excnw. formation, llis style is not unfrequdwqL 

1 Don Gaspar Melchior de JoveUunas, y M>ti- too florid or diffuse, and liis statements 
das miuUuas At aus obrns por Don Juan may, perhaps, be colored by hispartiali- 
. Igusiin Ceanliernivdez (Madrid, 1814), ex- Jins. His’Latin is very excellent, hilt the* 
tracts of which arc given in the Lotteiw deep views of a Machiavelli are wanting. '1 
from S|>nin,i>y Leucadio Dohlado (Blanch His works are, Mistoria sui Tempont 
White), London; and A/bticias Hixlaricax (14?>4—1547),, lih. xlv (2 volts., Florence, 
ik t\un G. M, JordlamS, ronsagrwhs asm 1548—>1552, fill.); Elopia Firorurh crudif. 
r-spi tables Cvnizns. I. M de JIM. {Pah (Florence, 1549,^01.); FJdgiq, Fironmr 
mi,, J8I2, 4lo.) The wretched slate of bellina Virtute Uiwslrium (ib. J551, .fid.) ; 

“ iw,a Comment. At Rebus Turcicis (Wittenberg, 
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orders, and mis bishop of ISocent at the 
time of his death, in 1552. In his youth 
he read the cla-sics under the direction 
of his brother at Koine, and was inspired 
w'ith the desire of limimiiig the IiiMorian 
of his time. Ills fir“t attempt was repil 
by pope Leo, to an assembly of cardinals, 
and the pontiff exelaiim d, that—“after 
Titos Livy- there is no writer more ele¬ 
gant and eloquent.’’ Tirahoselii shows 
that he has often l»*-<*n represented a* a liar 
and flatterer, and two letters -of J twins 
himself appear to furnish giound lor ob¬ 
jections against him. lie there asserts 
that an author has the privilege of dress¬ 
ing some in soli silk, and others in linen : 
and that lie would not write wilhoutImflig 
paid. “Mo in olio, twin nemo nos 


■ important privileges 
Brabant and Limburg, with Antwerp, 
which the dukes were obliged to swear ' 
to maintain, liefbre they were allow-' 
eil to enter the ducal residence, front 11 
which circumstance the name was taken. 
The most important of these privileges 
was, that the people were released from 
all allegiance, whenever the duke should 
attempt to vr ’ate their rights. So im¬ 
portant were these privileges eorisidereil, 
that many women went tq, Brabant to Is* 
confined "there, that tlicir children might 
enjoy the rights of a citizen of Brabant. 

Ji’ax (pronounced buan, with a very, 
aspirated h). Juan is the Spanish name for 
John , and a character named Don Jvan is 
found m the literature of most of the mod¬ 
em nations of Furope. As far as we know. 


in otio , quia nemo nos ion- ..- ~.._ - 

liurit” Kanke, in his valuable woik thi-> character first nppars in the Burla- 
Zur Kdlik neurnr Gi sehiclilsehrriher (Her- dor de Sevilla if Conridaao de rierra, a 
lin, 1824), justh observes that a letter may comedy by (fabric) Tellez, commonly' 

“ 1 1 ■' called Tirso de Molina. It is well known 

that the early French dramatical poetry 
was much influenred by the Sjmnish, and 
flic Convidado dr Pierra was reproduced 
by Moliere, as Don Juan , on De Fcstin dr 
Pierre, a comedy in live acts, after the 
Spanish pieec had already met with great 
success in an Italian dress in Italy. This 


he written in a moment of ill humor, but 
his works must bo examined to determine’ 
whether lie actually praised his friends 
and |«itrons immoderately. Ih' openly" 
censures the popes, his masters, in ex¬ 
pressions winch <'atholies would blame 
in a Protestant write! ; and we ought not 

to forget the passages in which lie. speaks ..... . 

of the fidelity due from a historian. As *name has derived its greatest tame, bow- 
‘.to the money which he wanted tor his ever, from the opera of Mwtart called Don 
writings, it is easily explained. In his 
time, authors received no remuneration 
from publishers, hut from princes or 
other eminent individuals. But we have. 

,• Ho reason to suppose tlmt this affected his 
statements. .Kanke observes, that he has 
not found any misrepresentation of facts, 


Juan, one of his most brilliant comjKisi- 
tions. The variety of sentiments, which the 
grand composer was aide to expn’ss in thin 
opera, gave to" his vast genius an oppor¬ 
tunity to treat, almost in the same breath, 
the niost ludicrous and the most sublime 
subjects. Don Juan is justly on^pf the 


not found anv uiisrepresciiimii'n hwu*, .-myr, ,n. ....... .. j.v — 

in order to i dense, in Jnvius’s works, as tar most popular compositions of the Irerman 
as he had accuratelv examined them, opera. In all these works, don Juan is g 
which was down to the year 1520. As travelling rake, who practises every whert 
Joviua lived at the court of the pop, the arts of seduction. He is equally sue- 
then still, to a certain degree, the capital ccssful in the higher and the lower ranks, 
of Christendom, h» became personally and, having invited tbp marble statue of a 
acquainted with many individuals of the commander to sup with hun, is bonified 





»86o :■ 1 1 ' ’jua^-j urilee. 

by seeing the statue actually descend Houses in walled towns, however, were 
Irom his marble stead to accept the offer, exempted from this provision. During this 
Don Juan is finally consumed by flames yoar, the ground was not cultivated. The 
from the infernal regions. It is well jiolitical object of it was to, prevent great 
known that lord Byrpu gave to the most oppression of the poor, as well aq, their 


jDoti Juan, not keepiug to the old si on*, 
but because “he wanted a hero.” 

' 'Juba, a king of Numidia and Mauri¬ 
tania, fdvered the cause of Pompey against 
Julius Ctesar, and, after the battle of Phar- 
salia, joined his forces to those of Scipio. 
. lie was conquered in a (tattle at Tliapus, 
and totally abandoned f by his subjects. 
He killed himself, with Petreius, who had 
shared his good fortune and his adversity, 
A. I 1 . C. 707. His kingdom became a 
Homan province, of wliieli Sallust was 
the first governor. 

Juba II, a sun of Julia I, was led 
among the captives to Rome, to adorn the 
triumph of (,'iesar. In his captivity, he 
applied himself to study*. He gained the 
hearts of the Romans by the conrteousness 
of his manners, and Augustus rewarded 
his fidelity by giving him m marriage 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony, con¬ 
ferring upon jiiin the title of king, and 
making him master of all tlie territories 
which ins father ‘Mice possessed, A. l r . C. 
723. The Mauritanians rewarded Ins be¬ 
nevolence by making him one of their 
gods. The Athenians erected a statue in 
his honor, and-tfie Ethiopians worslujiped 
him as a deity. 1 Juba wrote a history of 
Rome ip Greek, which is often quoted 
and commended by the ancients. Only a 
few fragments of it remain. 11 e also wrote, 
on the history of Arabia, and the antiqui¬ 
ties of Assyria, chiefly collected front Be- 
rosus. Besides these, he composed some 
treatises upon the drama, Roman antiqui¬ 
ties, tlie nature of animals, painting, gram¬ 
mar, Ax., now tost. 

Jubilate ; the third Sunday after Ka>- 
,tcr. In the primitive church, divine ser¬ 
vice was begun with the words of the 
fibth * Psahn, 1st verse— Jubilate. Dm, 
irnnet terra, Sing to the, Lord, all ye 
lands. 

Jubii.ee ; oue of the extraordinary fes¬ 
tivals of the Jews, which was held at the 
end of every fiftieth year. This festival 
was proclaimed hy the sound of tnurqieis 
through die whole country, on die even¬ 
ing of the day of atonement, about the 
autumnal equinox. It was distinguished 
by many eminent privileges. All debts 
were to Ik: cancelled. All slaves or cap¬ 
tives wore to lie released. All estates 
which Imd been tjpld reverted to their 
original proprietors or dieir descendants. 


junction of tribes, too, was thus preserved, 
jn respect both to their families und theit* ' 
possessions; for the law rendered it neces¬ 
sary'for them to keep genealogies of dieir 
families, in ohler that they might Iks en- 
aiileil .to prove their rigln to the inherit¬ 
ance of their ancestors. The jubilee, too, 
probably* assisted in the computation of 
time, like tin* Greek Olympiads, the RO-; 
man lustra, and the Christian centuries. 

In imitation of the Jewish jubilee (or, as' 
some later writers have endeavored to 
prove, of the seoulUT games of da* Ro¬ 
mans), the Komau Catholic church insti¬ 
tuted a year of jubilee, during which the 
popes grant plenary indulgences to all' 
who, having confessed and partaken of 
the Lord's supper, shall visit certain 
churches. The first proclamation for a 
jubilee was issued in 121ft), hy Boniface 
VII1. The profit which the Romish 
chair drew front it, mid the wish that 
more (’hristiiuis might luive an opportu-* 
mty of partaking m it, induc'd t'lenient 
VI, in 1350, to declare every fiftieth year, 
then I rbun VI, in 1383. every thirty-third 
year, and Paul II. in 1470, every tvventy- 
iiflli year, a year of jubilee. The quantity 
of money winch the jubilee brought to 
Rome, induced Paul to designate certain 
churches, in the .different countries of 
Christendom, where votaries, who could 
not come to Rome, might obtain the ad¬ 
vantages of the jubilee; but on condition 
that the largest part of tlie profits of these ; 
provincial jubilees should flow into the 
treasury of the holv see. The money 
collected by means of these general indul¬ 
gences was sometimes sjient in wars 
against the Turks, and sometimes used to ,» 
advance the building of the. church of St. 
Peter’s, which, ever since tlie sixteenth 
century, had been the standing pretext • 
under which they wen* issued. The 
reformation, to which the sale of indul¬ 
gences gave the first .impulse, sensibly * 
diminished these profits, and ‘the jubilee . 
which Benedict XIV proclaimed in 1750 
had but little, success, as vvus also the ease ’ 
with the last, in 1825, proclaimed hy Leo « 
XU. Gulielfnus Ventura Astensis, who, 
prompted hy motives of religion, visited 
Rome during tlie jubilee in 1300, gives-oo, , 
account, in Jjatin, of the huge: throng, V 
which flocked to the holly eity, and the 
abundant harvest which the pope reaped. . 




V*> JUBILEE—JTJ 

. ■ ' ■ v, ,*••>•* ijnf 'P '' 

.The following is a translation of aTeVv', 
sentences of his aocoupit , u Going out of * 
Rome on the eve of the nativity of Christ,. 

. i saw-a great crywd, which no man could 
number. It was noised, among the Ro- J 
mans, that there were 2 , 000,000 of both 
sexes in the assembled multitude. Re¬ 
peatedly J saw men and women trampled 
under root in the press, and I myself was 
several times in danger of the same fate. 
■The pope received from them a vast 
amount of money; for, day dnd night, 
two priests stood at tins altar of St. Pety;r, 
holding rakes in their hands, with which 
,<ln*y raked in countless sums (h unites in 
torum man Unit rastcRos, rnstellantes prm- 
niam infrnUam ).” The ferocious tnun- 
pling of this countless throng brings to 
miiui some of the ceremonials of Hindoo 
worship. The rak«*s, with which the 
money was gathered into the pontifical 
bank, liave, in luter days, been adopted us 
the furniture of n hazard or rougr ft rntir 
table in gaiimig-hmiaes. . 

Ji;oa, the tribe and Kingdom. {See 
flchnws, and Jars.) 

Jvu.r.A. (See Pah at inf.) 

) vn as ; simi.’uiie«f/.?ertriok ftom tlie place 
ofhjs birth ; one of the 12 a | nr-ties of Je- 
.sus, whom la 1 betrayed into the hands of 
tiie Jcvisli priests, under the semblance 
■of u friendly salutation. His divine Mas- 
tor addressed to him the mild ropronl’— 
Hoy on betray the Son of Man vv ith a kiss ? 
Remorse f«»r his crime led him to aijtiei- 


ft '**•£ 
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m me more southern {farts of that t^- 

J cages, in Hebrew history, (gfee ffc- 
bmos.) 

Jcdica ; the fifth Sunday Offer Lttit; 
so called because the primitive Chuftrfju 
began the service on that day with,the 
words Judica me, Drnnint (Psi xliii. 1.) 

‘ J uwjTH ; widow of Manasses ; a Jewish 
heroine of great lieauty, virtue and cour¬ 
age, whose bistoiy is given in the book 
which beans hpr name, the author and age 
of which are unknown. Tlie Catholic 
church admits .it into the canon, but it lias 
been generally consider^ apocryphal by 
Protcstiuits. Judith, it is well known, is 
represented as going out to the tent of 
llolofernes, an Assyrian general, who was 
besieging Jfetlinlia, charming him with 
her lieauty, and taking advantage of the 
admission to his tent, thus afforded her, to 
cut off his head, wliile he slept, with liis 
own sword. vSome writers have given ail 
allegorical interpretation to this history. 

Ji'gervm*, a Roman measure-, a pipeo 
of ground which could be ploughed in 
one day by a yoke of oxop; a Roman 
acre, 240 feet long, 120 feet broad ( 2 i?,t *00 
s<|. feet). * It was the unit of field-measure, 
and divided into k jugemm (actus tptadra- 
tus) =14,400 Roman square feet; l jugemm 
(rlima) = .‘{fi 00 . .Jrfus minimus was a 
strip 1 feet wide and 120 feet long — 480 
Roman square feet. Two jug-era were 
railed ha-redivm: 100 iurredia uiadt' one 


p,‘Ue the Savior’s death by suicide. The 
t-amiles, CerintIlians, and some other here¬ 
tics held him in great veneration.— Jmlas , 
brother of James, according to I.uke, 
one of the 12 disciple*. Matthew and 
Mark call iiim Thcddevs sumamed l*b- 
ba-vs. lie is considered the author of the 
epistle which our translators call the 
Episth of St. Jiulc, though the name in 
the Greek is the same in both instances. 

Juiias Maccabeus. (Sec Jars.) 

Judas’ Trek. The American species 
[cercis Canadians) is a small tree, re¬ 
markable for the. lieauty of its rose-colored 
flowers, which, appearing* in profusion 
before the dcv *lopornent of the leaves, 
render it. on a distant view, very similar 
in appcnrrtnce to 4 peach tree- in hlossom. 
The structure of the flowers, however, .is 
widely different, and places if in tlie ntitu- 
‘ral family legumiiwstt. The lean's are 
large, simple and cordate. In the spring 
mouths, it constitutes one of the principal 
ornaments of the forest iu most jiarts of 
the R. States south of the 41st parallel of 
latitude. The European species! is very 
similar in appearance, and is found only 


ernturin, and four centuries (= 800 jugera) 
one saltus. Jn tin* time of the kings, 
two jugerit wen* rcekoned n sufficient 
allowance for a lather of a family; at *a 
later period, seven; 07(i B. C., fifty ; but, 
even at a still later period, it was consid¬ 
ered dishonorable for a senator to possess 
more than 500jugera. 

JrnGFRVACT, or Jaga.nath (i. e. the lord 
of the world); tlie. most celebrated and 
sacred temple in Hindustan, in the district 
of Cuttack, on tin* coast of Orissa. The 
temple stands near the shore, not for from 
the Chilka lake, in a waste, sandy tract, 
and appears like a shapeless mass of stone. 
Tin* idol is a carved block of wood, with 
a hideous foce, painted bluek, and a dis¬ 
tended, blood-red, mouth. It is magnifi¬ 
cently dressed, and the apjiellation of 
Juggernaut is ouc of the names of Vishuu, 
the preserver of the world. (See Indian 
Mythology.) On festival days, the throne 
of tlie imago is placed on a tower GO feet 
high, moving on wheels, accompanied 
with two other idols—his white brothei, 
Balarain, and his yellow sister, Shubudra- - 
who likewise sit on their separate thrones. 






« lire attabhedtp thQ tower, 'pnd'. games, which, 

_ j ». mi. . _!> .♦ . >— 


i people draw it along. <Thb 
priests and their attendants stand ronnd 
the throne on the tower, and occasionally 
' tnAi to tlie worshippers, with indecent 
songs' and .gestures. The walls of the 
temple and tho sidtjs of the car are also 
covered with obscene images, in large, 
durable sculpture. While die tower moves 
along, numbers of the devout worshippers 
throw themselves on die ground, in order 
’to' be crushed by the wheels, and, tho 
multitude shout in approbation of the act, 
as a pleasing sacrifice to the idol. In the 
temple, a iuimt$r of prostitutes are kept 
. for the pilgrims Who conie*there, and also 
„ several consecrated bulls, which are com¬ 
monly fed by the pilgrims with herbs. A 
bone of Crishna is preserved in tin* temple of tumbling, arid of moving tho bod) rap- 
as a precious relic, but shown only to a idly, and with perfect regularity, are snl|, ' 


__ o _ t v ffi deriva- ' 

Uo» of jongleur froinjocutaris, or joeulatot,^ 
is correct, must hove beert their original ‘ 
occupation. They accompanied > with ,, 
dramatic • action die songs which they , 
helpod to sing; they were buffoons, and} 
united in bancfe,whirh bad many privileges. 
They formed in Paris n society, the meirr- 
liere of which dwo.lt togedicr in the Hut dcs . 
Jongleurs, afterwards St. Julian dts 'Mf -, 
nHriers. Those whom we now call jwg- 
fders, men of wonderful activity, and skil¬ 
ful equilibrists, were then distinguished by 
tho nanio of baideurs, or baialores. From. 
tlie accounts of travellers, we know, that 
in Hither and Farther Asia, between the 
old Ganges mid the Orontes, whore the 
limbs are very pliant, die arts of lwlancing, 


few.' Every year, particularly at two 
great festivals, in March and July, therfpil- 
( grims flock in crowds to die temple. 1 1 is 
' calculated that then are at least 1,200,000 
of them annually, of whom it is said njne 
out of ten die on the road, of famine, 
hardship and sickness; at any rate, it is a 
wfell known feet that the country, for 
miles round tho sacred place, is covered 
with human Ixmes. Many old persons 
undertake the pilgrimage that diey may 
• die on the holy ground. Not fer from the 
temple Is a place called Golgothn by the 
Europeans, where the corpses are throvvn, 
and dogs and vultures arc alwuys feeding 
on die carrion. The contributions of the 
pilgrims amount to a considerable revenue 
(about £12,000 per annum], which falls 
to the ‘government, after deducting the 
expenses of the temple. The English 
took possession of the. province in 1803, 
umKorbore. to exact the contribution of the 
pilgrims, 'during die marquis of Welles¬ 
ley’s administration; hut oti his depart¬ 
ure from India, die Bengal government 
passed an' ordinance for the management 
of,the pagoda, and the taxing ofihe pil¬ 
grims. The superintendence of the tem¬ 
ple and priests was given, in 1809, to the 
rajah of Kurdah, with die chaige of exe¬ 
cuting the old regulations. A road from 
Calcutta to the temple has bear made 
since 1810, to which a wealthy Hindoo, 

, rajah Sukmoy Soy, contributes! £10,000 
sterling, on condition of its being called 
, by his name. 

, JcogljCrs ; men who perform, in pub¬ 
lic, tricks of legerdemain. In die middle 
ages, the name of jongleurs was given to 


jire&erved, and have been handed down fi>r 
thousands of years. Fanatical penances, 
and the excitement of religious orgies, in 
diose countries where die body is capable 
of the most imnatural contortions, flint, 
gave rise to these tricks of juggler), which ’ 
were thought to assist in ntonhig for the 
joist, or in predicting and determining the • 
future. Thus originated there the jug-, 
gling tricks, which are likewise met with, 
among several tribes of North .America. 
Raised to an ail by the Hindoos, a |<eople 
addicted to meditation, and fond of games, ■ 
these trieks heeamc a profession, which is' 
still exercised in its highest jH*ri« ction in 
China, on the co.ists of Coromandel, and 
in both peninsula^, on this side, and he- 
vonil the (hinges. During the last few 
years, tho jieopli of Europe have Ik*oii 
able to verify the accounts of the. agility, 
dip muscular strength, and tho suppleness 
in the limbs of these Hindoos, h) the sight , 
of jugglers, who, from lithe to time, have 
crossed over from England to the conti¬ 
nent. One of these men, named Jiamo , 
Samee, also attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, . some years since, in die V. Status.' ■ 
Bottiger has jiroved dial, in ancient times, 
there were still more wonderful exhibi¬ 
tions of Uiis kind. That which apjieuix 
to lie the most extraordinary trick of these 
jugglers—the swallowing the sword, and 
the catching several knives thrown quick¬ 
ly into die air—was often performed before 
the ancients; mid on inscription in Grater ’ 
{Thee. ji. ncxxxvn, p. 1) even states thut, 
in the liaths of Agrippa, of Titus, and of ,, 
Trajan, at Rome, ,a bear was exhibited,'' 
dressed in h long toga, who played the * 

HfttiKi tri<*l(R with‘balls, that Mllrnriiui iiu it. 


(the instrument-players who accompanied 
the Troubadours. Afterwards these per- 

, enployed themselves in tricks dinary occujiations did the patience of die 


. , ed sonic tricks with'balls, that surprise us in; 

the Troubadours. Afterwards these per- these Indian jugglers. To such egtraor - 1 
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,'«M»wuetont consmun, even Renats, m ort^er son of Masinissaby a tioncdbinei * -VOcter 
>to amuse 1 tbe Jtdirwm pqople^ • always., the care ; of Micipsa, his fothepfe mother,, 
<, greedy of what was new and strange, or. and^kingof Numidia after M*wmuMa‘ he 
*the luxurious popdlace of the great pro- received as good an education ak the jwb- 
vindial cities. Garries in which Italia,paint- t sohs of Micipsa, Adherbal'an,d Hiempwl. 
cd with various bright colors, were thrown He was of a fine person, of- manly 
\ round the liody witliout interruption/ ex- strength,'and endowed by nature'with 
" ercisea in equilibrium, where every false superior talents. He’'early formed, h im - 
.step was instant death, were exhibited by sell for a soldier, Micipsa, who began to 
. these .turds of passage, the wandering chu- ..fearhjm, determined ‘on his removal, and 
dren of every city, hi a perfection which sept him with an army to assist the Rq- 

yct astonishes us in the accounts and do- -- 1kT -*—- 1 ’’ 

Seriptions of the fathers of the church. 

‘For the fudiers, with Manetho (Jlpoteles- 
iv, 389), and the Latin poet Manilius, 
whose astronomical poem draws the horo- 
'• scope for different stations of life, furnish 
the most satisfactory idea of this part of 
ancient art. Those , who threw the knives 
'.the artcients called vaUilalorts, and those 
wlio tlirew the balls 'in a [icrpotual Circle, 

.are mentioned by Quintilian under the 
name of pilarii. One of the Hindoos, 
who lately exhibited in Europe, was woii- 
1 derful for his, power of moving every part 
•of his body, without one |wrt preventing 
the motion* of another. While he held iq 
equilibrium, on his forehead, a little build¬ 
ing, consisting of pieces of sticks, which 
would fall apart if nor very nicely bal¬ 
anced, lyul continually put it together and 
took it >o pieces, with his toes he kept in 
rapid motion a number of rings, which 
alone would seem tp require great skill and 
attention. A very difficult feat, which he 
also performed, was to string pearls upon 
a thread by means of the tongue. This 
feat, too, the fathers mention expressly, so 
that the most wonderful tricks now ex¬ 
hibited wore performed before the an¬ 
cients, that is, Indore the inhabitants of the 
large cities of tbe Roman empire, such as 
Antioch. Some have endeavored to de¬ 
rive from the name of the old lyni sor¬ 
cerers (yurrtjKs) the modern word jug¬ 
gler, which outne last from the Provincial 
Langue-iPOr. Tho two arts, which are 
1 still united in India, that of divination and 
of exhibitions of bodily address and, agil¬ 
ity, were both practised by these ancient 
artists. 

Jcobrtha* ; the sou of Manastabal, a 

' ? Mr. Wjlli.iin It Hodgson, in his letters to 
. Mr. Duponcrmt (Tiaiisiwtions of - llfc- American 

. Philosophical Society, vol.iv.. new scries. No. I), im j,appy situation at Rome; but « 
says, “ 'Hie name Jugurthu, it smns to me, may , , VJ A . , . M 

be easily n-eugniM-ci m the Berber word jugurth, thus friends, by their intrigues, JDTe 
which' signifies ^ crow, or raven. This nam- re- any tiling being done except tile Bending 


minds me of those of our Indian chicts, the bear, 
- fo* naif, tile tortoise, &c.. and is good enough 
b for a barbarian king. Vorvus, Con iitus, were 
not uncommon names even among the civilized 
Romans: hut of the nuifles Juba , Kyphax, Jlfu- 
tinissa, 1 own 1 cannot make any thing.” 


mans against, Numanna; but here >hfo 
valor and conduct won fhe esteem of the 
army, and the friendship of Scipio. 
Micipsa now sought to conciliate him hy 
fovore. He adopted him, and declared 
him joint heir to the crown with his sons. 
On iiits death-bed, lie exhorted him to 
friendship and fidelity towards his two 
sons, united with him almost by tho 
bonds of brotherhood; and he command¬ 
ed then! to. honor Jugurtha, and to emu¬ 
late his virtues. Jugurtha promised eveiy 
thing to the dying king, although he had 
already resolved to become sole roaster of 
Numidia. Soon after the death of Micip¬ 
sa, he caused iliempsal to be murdered, 
and drove Adherlml flrom tl>o countn, 
taking possession of Ills whole*portion of 
Numidia. Hearing that Adherbal had 
gone to Romo, he also sent ambassadors 
there, to counteract by bribes the effect 
of his representations. The greater port 
of the senate declared in his favor. Ten 
commissioners' were named to divide 
Numidia between Adherbal and Jugur¬ 
tha, and to make an investigation on the 
spot, with regard to the murder of 
Iliempsal. These also t were bribed. 
They declared the murder' an act of self- 
defence, and allotted to Jugurtha the 
richest provinces. Tin: comiriissi^gera 
had hardly departed, when, to tlrawoAd- 
hcrhal into a war, ho made Ail 
upon his territory, and committed the 
most terrible devastations. ,Ajl this was 
borne without complaint. Jugurtha now 
made another attack upon Adherbal, and 
obliged him to take up anus in self-de¬ 
fence. Adherbal was defratod, and his 
army destroyed, near die capital city of 
Oirta. He fled widiin the walls, and 
was immediately besieged', lie found %n 
opportunity, however, to make known bis 

but Jugur- 
_ venied 

any diing being done except 
of commissioners. As might have been, 
expected, their mission was of no avail. Til 
tjie mean while, the siege of Cirta was 
pressed with vigor, , Adherbal. was forced 
to surrender, and, in tepite of his promise 

A ‘ 
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? 4$nuolC'liidritffe,Jtigurtha oabded hitft riirtWlY cffcapeid feBingr'liuo the, i< 

!;;W inhumanly kintid * Tbe T Ronutn .hawjsofthe Rommis fotbe u^bcry o^K 
people how 1 called fbr more vigorous i neas-.' t due- of his eorvau utj Uomilcttiv , A --- : --' 1 
;\viws againM such * peijurod. vilhtin, and beattm by MeteUus, he resolved to a 
V-rtlie senate dtelfc^d*war» The diicf com-idle assistance of the GfetuHans. ai 


k the senate declared *war. Tile chief com 
‘'maud was given to die consul Lhcius 
’<Oalpumiue nap, a man who united mifi- 
t taiy talent* With tft most shameful ava- 
. rieg. At Ant, he carried on the war with 
. iea)».and conquered several cities; hut lie 
jV soon, after entered into a negotiation with 
t, Jugurthq, and granted him, as he pad not 
l»een sparing of his money, very fimmu 
ble conditions. He was to retain Nu- 
. ;midia, and was merely to gite to tin* re- 
■j pablic.a certain nuuiher of homes and 
vlcpliaws, and a moderate sum pf money. 
Much, discontent was sliowu at Rome, 
’and Jugurtlia was obliged to couie with 

■ a, safe conduct, to stand before the tribu- 
nal of the people. In Route, he succeed¬ 
ed In fitting one. of tiie. tribunes, so that, 
when about to answer before the )>eop)e, 
. the wibunC Imposed silence u|k»ii him, 

, and> tlie &ssethbly dispersed without de- 
, elding any thing. Jugurtlia now carried 
t ltis insolence so fur in Rome us to cause 

the aseassuialion or Massivu, an illegiti- 
S ipate bon bf Gulussu, brother of Micipsa; 
' ;to whom the Roman people were inclined 
. to award the crown of Nmnidia. As a 
.vtafe conduct htul liern promised linn, hi* 
, merely received orders to quit the city 
immediately. War was again declared 
against him, and carried on hy the consul 

■ Postbumiife Albinus; but tiie artifices of 
Jttgurtlui causled tin* year to jiuss without 
any decisive measures being taken. This 
prince tyas also fortunate enough, imme¬ 
diately after the departure of the consul, 
to (|efeat his brother, Aulus Posthuiuius 

mstfained him to make a shameful 
, and to suffer his army to pass im- 
_ le yoke; on which account the Min¬ 
ute refused, to' 1 ratify the peace, and sent 
the celebrate^ Met&llus (h .Numidia. This 
general conquered Jugmtha in a great 
buttie, and remained firm ngainst all hie 
bribes.• When on the jioiut of signing a 
shameful peace, and surrendering to the 
Romans, Jugurtlia, through fear tluit they 
might in flict vengeance on him for his 
foffuer crimes, suddenly changed fils reso¬ 
lution, and doteflnrnined once more to abide 
the worst. , He sumtnened together all his 
remtun'uujt pow'er. and begun ojm' rations 
' <whh so'imicb skid,'that Motellus saw that 
hhs Wish of ending the war would not lie 
, fulfilled. Marius; at the same time, had, 

. by his intrigues, caused .the recall of 
; iellus, and, hia own hppointmeut in hue 
'ipbusn; bin, before 1A left Rome, Jugiurtha 
'' > ' ’ ’ > . 


Again . 
to ask 1 ‘or v 

,tiie assistance of the, GtetuHaus, and- ol*' 
BocchUs, king of Mauritania. ; H£ ob- . 
tained it; and, at the head of a new army, v 
attempted to reconquer -Ipa kingdom. In 
the moan while, Marius, had arrived in < 
Africa to supersede Metollus. After tak- 
ing the city of Capsa, and the fortress of.. 
Mulucha, ,he ’retreated towards tiio sea-,, 
coast, liut, on bis way, was attacked by lie' 
joint army of Jugimhn and Rocchtis,* ami , 
obliged to retreat to a neighboring motin-’ 
tain. Here the enemy surrounded them, 
and, jn the expectation of complete vie- * 
tory, gave themsedves up to immoderate 
joy; but when, fiitigued with dancing 
ami feasting, they yielded to sleep, the 
Romans rushed down upon them from.. 
the heights, and completely routed them . 
Four days'idler, Jugurtlia and liocehus ^ 
made a new attnrk, hoping to siirpuse the 
Romans; but Marius recrited them so 
valiantly, that nearly their whole army of \ 
■90,000 nfthi was cut to pieces, though Ju- 

f pirtha himself fought with e.xttuoidinurv # 
>m\ cry. The kina of Mauritania now eon- 
cluded n peace w ith the llonmus, and ahaiin' 
doned his ally. Hylla persuiuleib iiim to 
draw Jugurtlia into his power,and deliver 
him up to the Romans. . Fnrier pretence of • 
mediating lietween tfe eontending jiurtien, ^ 
liocelms ciitieed Mm to his court. Ho 
was licirt' seized and delivered to Syllu, 1 
who sent him, in chains, to Marius, at 
t’irla. Tl.es the war was ended, and ' 
Ntimidiu Iwcaine n Roman province. 
Marius adorned his triumph with hisTris-; 
otmr Jugurtha and his two sons. After 
. »his prittcc had sullered many insults 
from the people on this occasion, he war- 
thrown into u dark prison, where he was 
starved to death after six days. Home , 
historians relate that lie was executed iu 
prison upmediateiy after tJio triumph. 
His iwo sous remained captive at Veitu- 
siuni4 Sallust Jias written an account of 
tins wnr in a masterly style. 

J 11 i.ia, the only daughter of Augustit'. 
mid Seribonia, possessed 1 pleasing muni 
nets, exUwmlinary beauty, and a cultivat¬ 
ed mind. Mie was first married to the*' 
young Mareeilus, the son of Octavin by 
her lirst huslwnd. Having soon iK'coipe 
a widow, she married Marcus- Vijisanius !' 
h gripjm, to whom she .bore three sous 
.uid two daughtere. Even during the life- *, 
time of her husband, die led an uuprin- ^ 
cipled life. All iu Rome, except August*' 
tua, were acquainted with, her licentious ’ 
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■ '^dpdMct .’',.JOfa tew • wfere jw# ^ijrijiar" „ ,, 

''gave ,'heb in mjfociftge to Tiberias, who yodhgcr.iWver left Christiaifft^ And diud-fc 
V’welMmew hercharactej, hut ditf not dare objfoned the praise of the ecchsia8dcal 4 fti 1 ^. \ 
I, 'to oppose tho will of the emperor. After toriaai ’,Juhan, being older, had feHrifowTi 
rids,hew inpjriage, Julift by no means gave ueeply the persecution of his family, *adlt 
upber former indulgOneeB, so that Tiberius, the constraint and fear in which he was 1 
unwitting to be a witness of them, or to Obliged to pa® lus youth. He therefore '*' 

” sought consblation ip foe study of philos-* 
opby and belles-lettres. At the age of t 
84, ha went 'to Athens and to Nicomediu,, } 
where he enjoyed the society of several^ 
instructors, particularly that of the rophist 
Libanius. Hero be yvas induced to re¬ 
ject tho religion of those* who bdH massa¬ 
cred his family, aud;to embrace paganism. , 
Yet he does not appear to hmre had suffi- « 
cieut strength of mind to me abo\e die 
religious prejudices of that age. At least* 
we find that he believed in astrology, in., 
tho science of the haruspices , id the art 
of culling up intermediate spirits to one’s . 
assistance, and learning from them the . 
future, with several other superstitious no- ' 
dons. Constant, who feared ail attacks of , 
tiie Germans upon the provinces of the ' 
Roman empire, detemiined at Hast, at the , 
solicitation of his wife Eusebia, to give to 
Julian the command of an arm/ against 
them. He 'was proclaimed Caesar by 
Constans, at Milan, in 355, whose aster 
Helen he received in marriage. He now 1 
proceeded, with a small body of troops, to ’ 
Gaul,'which Was laid waste by the,Ger¬ 
mans. It was hardly to be expected that 
a youth, who thus far, had attended only 
to dip study of philosophy and belles- 
lettres, would be able, especially with so , 
small means, to conquer the formidable, 
eti^my against wliora^ be was sent. Thp 
emperor Constans himself appears not to 
have calculated upon the probability, of 
such an event. After Julian had mussed 
the winter in preparations for the eiftaiing. 
war, ho* marched against the GcrMons, ; 
took several cities, conquered them in * 
tarious engagements, and r in a great bat- , 
tie near Strasburg, completely defeated .* 
seven of their princes, and entirely deli v- V 
ered Gaul. He pursued die Cfermans.: 


*. complain to Augustus, left the coftrt. Her 

* .shamelessness went so fin* that she caused 
,, Mi be placed on the statue of Mura, every 

‘ morning, as many crowns as she had llau 
' lovers in die past night Her excesses at 
. last could no longer be cdhcoaled from 
her father. Iti the most violent auger, hq 
determined at first to have her executed, 
but afterwards consented to banish her to 
' Pandstario, a desolate island on the coast 
■of Campania, where her mother,' Scribo- 
nia, accompanied her. He would never 
, forgive her, notwithstanding the earnest 
supplication of die jieople. At Inst, how¬ 
ever, he was prevailed upon to permit 
" her to leave the island for the city of 
« Rhegium, on die continent. She never 
dared to return to Ronid. After the 
death of the cm]ieror, she suffered still 
more, 'As long as he had lived, Tiberius 
had always .professed much tenderness 
for her, and hadtoflen begged him to par- 
, don her; but now he treated her with the 
greatest* cruelty. Before, she could not 

* leave die city of Rhegium: Tiberius now 

confined her to her house. He even took 
from her the little jiensiou which Augus¬ 
tus hud allowed her; and she died itt die 
15th year of her exile, in poverty and 
distress; t 

Julian. Flavius Ciqudius Julianus, a 
Roman emperor, to whom the Christians 
guve the surname of the .d/xwfah , sou of 
Julias Constans (brother of Constantine 
‘the Great) and of Basilias, his second 
, wife, daughter of the, prefect Julian, was 

* bom at Constantinople, in the year 331. 
When hardly six years old, lie saw his 

* -father and several members of his family 
,* murdered by the soldiers of the emperor 

. Constans II, his cousin (a son of Constan¬ 
tine the Great). He and lus youugor 


■ hrodier Gallus nurfowly escaped dcadi. , beyond the Rhine, and conquered them in, * 


•their own country. ;As a governor a$o,.' 
he displayed extraordinary talents. „ He ‘ 
gHvc to Gaul a new* constitution. He 
settled die finances, diminished foe 
and assessed them more justly, put an*, 
end to the abuses which had Crept into 1 
< were Obliged also to t enter me orner oi the courts of justice, administered justice ■ 
\, priests,' diat they might dius be removed himself in die most important cases, and < 
iwfrom .'the' throne, and they were chosen laid die foundation of cities and tsasfles. • 
v ’readers in 'their church. This education While he was* thus providing for foe lufo- 
produced a very different effect on due. pinesaof a great nation, he was accused,, 
nqnds of the two brothers, whose cliarac- before Constans, of aiming at indepen- 


, The education of the two pnnees was 
•intrusted , to Eusebius 1 of Nicomedin, 
who gtive diem Mardonius for their in- 
jaructer., They were brought up in die 
* Christian religion, which was yet a new 
, one, at. die cpurt ( of foe emperor. They 
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jijdouifr dKirlm. * Jtansalpn, t«. p®rmlt(M tin* Jews to to- 

•’eraperor ooula jiat fiul.tobe ‘exteftod by 'trqjld it, afyout 300 yetira after itg. destine-- 
v the brilliant career df his young kinsman.^ion; bur it is, stud fhat’flames of fire 
dan). He"W|te elfen ■ base enough to . arose from beneath and consumed some . 


JW up, sepredy, fire Gauls against him, 1 
and to . recall hit best troops, under pre- 
'lefico .that he wanted to employ them 
nogginst the Persians. 'This order caused ■ 
farebettion among the soldiers, who wore 
unwilling to go,to Persia. They pro- 
^•Jalmed their leader Julian emperor, in 
March, 360, in spite of his own resistance. 
/Julian gave information of the state" of 
.'tilings to'*Constaus, who ordered him to 
ifeuotmcc his title of emperor. Much 
‘ as he was inclined to do this, the Gallic 
; legions equally opposed his inclination. 
The »emperor now sent an army ngpiust 
Julian, who made preparations in Ins de¬ 
fence. He left Gaul, where he had 
^passed fiv^ years, took Sirmium, the capi- 
‘tel of* Illyria, and liesiegcd Aquileiu. 
Here he heard of the death of the empe¬ 
ror Constans. He now passed rapidly 
through Thrace, and reached Constanti¬ 
nople, December 11, 361, Where lie was 
immediately proclaimed emperor. He 
/began by putting a stop to many abuses, 
and limiting tlie splendor Of his court. 
ijOf fhe thousand barlwra, and attendants 
at the baths, employed by his predecessors, 
he retained but a single one. The uum- 
'iier of cooks, too, which was likewise 
very great, he * reduced to one. The 
eunuchs were dismissed, as well as those 
colled ctiriosi, who, under pretence of 
informing the emjieror of usethl things, 
weredongenfus spies, and the bane of all 
fbcial intercourse. After the«,- retrench¬ 
ments, he was able tb n*nut to the |ieopl** 
tlte fifth part of all their taxes. Julian 
.sought to restore the, heathen worship in ail, 
its splendor, and, on that account, opposed 
Christianity as much as was in his power, 
without, however, like many of his pred¬ 
ecessors, cruelly persecuting the Chris¬ 
tiana themselves. He took from tlie 
Christian churches their riches, which 
Were often very great, and divided them 
among his soldiers. He sought likewise 
to induce tl»e Christians, by flattery or hy 1 
favor, to embrace paganism, and, failing in 
tlie 'attempt, he labored to make their 
'condition disagreeable. Thus, for exam- 
'ple, he forbade them to plead before a 
court of justice, or to receive offices in 
the state. Ind«j(Jf the Christians were no 
longer allowed to profess their faith ojkui- 
ly; for he well knew what powferful arms , 
the Scriptures afforded for combating 
1 paganism. To render false the prophecy , 
% pf Jesus, with regard to the temple at 


of the workmen. In the meanwhile, he 
Wished to end the war with-the Persians. 
His first campaign against them was suc¬ 
cessful. He took several cities, and nil- . 
vnneed as far as Ctesiphon. W«pt of ■ 
means of sulisisrcnce obliged him to re¬ 
trofit. Jiiue 26, 365, lie was mortally* 
wounded, and died the following night, in 
'the 34th year of his age.—There is hardly, 
either in ancient or in modem history,a 
prince whom historians have judged so • 
differently. Perhajw it is because his 
diameter was full of contradictions: and 
some lietteve that lie lmd so many good 
and so many had qualities, that it is easy, 
to blame or to praise him without vioJai-' 
ing fhe truth. On the one sidc,Jcarned, 
magnanimous, moderate, temjierate, cir¬ 
cumspect, just, merciful, humane; on die 
other, inconsistent, fickle, eccentric, fanat¬ 
ical and superstitious tit the highest de¬ 
gree, ambitious, and full of eagerness to 
be at once a Plato, a Marcus Aurelius and 
an Alexander, he sought chiefly for the 
means of distinguishing himself from ull 
others. At the bottom of all tiicse fea¬ 
tures in his character, there apprivw to lie ’ 
a sarcastic, sophistic coldness and dissim-, 
illation. Some of Ids works have come, 
down to us. Set oral speeches, letters 
and satires, among which the satire on 
fhe Ca*sars, and that on tlie people of 
Antioch, cajled Misopogon, are distin¬ 
guished ftir wit and humor. The first is - 
particularly esteemed. A critical judg¬ 
ment* passed upon those who had sat 
upon the first of the thrones of earth, hy 
u philosopher ttiio hod himself occupied 
the same,’seat, must indeed possess u pe¬ 
culiar charm. Iu his Misopogon, Julian 
severely hushes tlie Antinchiaus, but 
no jjraisc when he speaks of hiiuseif. 
The liest and most complete edition of his 1 
remaining works is that of Ezekiel Span- ‘ 
heim (Leipsie, 1696, folio). They prove that,*, 
this emperor possessed talent, wit, vivacity, . 
ease in writing, and some fertility; but lie' 
appears to have conformed too much to.' 
the toite, of his age, in whkMi ri men.*/ 
rhctorieul style of declamation took the*'’ 
place of eloquence, antithesis tiic place, 
of thought, and play on words the place* 
of wit He wrote also a work against' 
the Christian religion, of which we have } 
yet some extracts that have been translated 
into French by the, marquis D’Argene. * - 
Joman Ca tENUAKt (See Calendar, and k 
Epoch.) , 



the lost century. She was bora in Ben* 

? il* In 3658, and was the* daughter of a 
ortuguese named Augustin Dius D’Acos¬ 
ta. having suffered sliipwTeck, she 

went to tlio court of the great Mogul 
Aurengzebe, whose favor she Conciliated 


.whdm'we shall only meutioh the. tw<^ 
last. . 1 A * 
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Julius //(Giuliano della Rovera), * a fik 
tive of Albizola, originally a 
was elevated, by his uncle Sixtus IV", tot'* 
the rank of a bishop and cardinal, wra 
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by presenting him* with some curiosities appointed papal legate to France, nnd, in,: 
.which she hod preserved. Being ap- 1503, was elected pope; and* although,'' 

‘ ■ -_■__.1!_I .L. ./.I_ TXZ _-I. |J 


.pointed superintendent oftlie harem of 
that prince, and governess of his son 
• Behadur Shah, she liad an opportiuiity of 
‘ rendering some important services to the 
latter, who succeeded to tiro crown in 
,1707, under die tide of Shalt Jlulum. tie 
was. under the necessity of defending 
his newly-acquired authority agaiust his 
Iwothcrs by force of arms; and, in a hut- 
, tie which.took place, Juliana, mounted on 
an elephant by the side of the eiiqiernr, 
, animated him by her advice wbeu hfe 
troops began to give way; and to her ex¬ 
hortations he was indebted fbr the com¬ 
plete victory Which ho obtained, tier 
Services were rewarded with the title of 
princess, the rank, of the wife of an oni- 
rali, and a profusion of riches and houors. 


(.while cardinal, the friend of the French,’; 
lie now become their enemy. He ex¬ 
communicated the duke of Ferrara, gave 
Navarro to ■ Spain, besieged ‘Mirandoh, 
commanded his army in person, formed 
the league of Cpmhray agaiust Venice; 1 
and was altogether 'warlike in htsmcasr 
ures. The king of France and the ein- f 
jieror convened a council at Pisa, before 
whom he was summoned to appear and 
explain his conduct; but be did not obey, 
the summons, and called another council 
in the Lateran. in 1512, he made open; 
war against Louis XII. The French de¬ 
feated the papal army near Ravenna, but 
were soon rfter driven out of Italy. Ju-; 
litis died in 1514. He is considered one 
of the most immoral of cite popes. His 
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Shah Auluiu had such an opinion of her , conduct certainly was little betitting the 


talent.® that lie was accustomed to say, 
w If Juliana were a man, I would make 
him my vizier?* Jehaiidcr Shall, who 
became emperor of Hindoostau in 1712, 
was equally sensible of her merit; and, 
though she experienced some persecution 
win ii that prince was deposed by his 
nephew, in 1713, she speedily recovered 
her influence, and retained it till her 
death, in 1733. 

Jtainas; formerly a duchy in West¬ 
phalia, bounded north by Guelders, east 
by Cologne and the Rhine, south by 
Bl&nkenheiin and Schleideu, and west by 
Liege, Guelders and the Meuse. It now 
forms a part of the Prussian province of 
the Lower Rhine, and government of' 
Aix-lu-ChafH*lle. It has a fruitful soil, 
"which produces all sorts of com in abun- 


bead of the Christian church. To pro¬ 
cure means for building St. Peter’s, be 
ordered the sale of indulgences, wliich 
was one of the immediate causes of tlie % 
reformation, so that the Protestants may 
say, without paradox, that St. Peter’s is’ 
the grgat monument of Protestantism.' 
Connected with the plan of rebuilding St. , 
Peter’s by Bnunante was that of embel¬ 
lishing the Vaticau; and, on Bratnante’s 
recommendation, Julius II invited Ra¬ 
phael to Rome, in 1508, where lie painted , 
'a superb suite of apartments, called La 
Segnaiura. In the ducal gallery, at 
Florence, there is a fine portrait of Ju-' 
lius II by Raphael. (See Bramante, and' 
Raphael.) 

Julius III (Giovanni Maria Giocchi), a 
Roman of low birth, called himself Del 


dance,, together with good meadow' and Monte, liecauso liis family originated front 
pasture land ■ Much woad also is eulti- Monte Sabino, in the Florentine territory, 
vated hero, and linen manufactured. He was made cardinal by Paul III, (a • 

* J I'i.iuks-Oi.evrs-Berg ; a province in 1536, took an active part in the court-' 
Prussia, in the German circles of Lower oil of Trent, as papal legate, and vyaa, thtj^ 
Rhine and Westphalia, comprehending chief cause that it was transferred to„Bo-,' 
the late archbishopric of Cologne, ^ the logon, against die will of Charles V, .Jo-' 1 ' 
duchies of Clevcsand Berg, &c. Popu- lius was elected pope in 1560. lje je- •; 
latioti, 008,185; square miles, 3636. It is ccived the fugitive NesfcAian* patriarch 
divided into three governments—Cologne, Suiucu, and endeavbred to Mfect a Upton 
XRisaeldorf and Cloves. It is one of die with the Nestoriaus. He died 15$5,and:. 
most populous territories beldnging to is accused of the greatest licentiousness,' 
Prussia. TheMUiine passes tlirough tlie even of unnatural intercourse wit}i a 
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ceutwu Inbocent whom hA created cardi- than die body,!, This tuiirrml frhquente 
nol.- ■ grain and grass fields: It breeds very fast, 

.Julius Cjbsa*, (See Ctesar.) , -anti occasionally eonynits considerable 

■ ' Julios op Medial (Spo Clement.) havoc. When the cold weather corn- 
' Julius Romanos. (See Giidio Romano.) munces, it goes into winter quartets, and 
Julmex, Matt AnU)ihe,uconteni|Kirarj’ remains -torpid till the • warm season re- 
French writer, bom in Paris, in 1775, was turns. Tho jumping rtiouse docs not ex- 
£or some dine imprisoned during the rev- elusively move on its hirid feet, but is ca- 
olution, on account of his invectives pablc of’ running on all-fours with great 
‘ against.reirpriam, afterwards entered'the sjietfd. Tire leaps takeh by this diminutive 
army, and served under Bonaparte iu Italy creature, when pursued, are astonishing, 
and "Egypt. Ou the return ot that general It sometimes clears five or’six feet at a 
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t whom he created cardi-' than die body!, This animal frfcquente 

- grain and gross fields: It breeds very tost, 
(See' Ctesar.) , «nli occasionally, commits considerable 

Entqi- (Sen Clement.) havoc. When the cold weather coin- 
iNDs. (See GiidioRomano.) meuces, it goes into winter quarters, and 
rc AnU)ihe,uconteni|Kirarj’ remains -torpid till the-warm season re¬ 
born in Paris, in 1775, was turns. Tho jumping ftiouae does not ex- 
mprisoned during the rev- elusively move ou its hiiid feet, but is ca- 


ud sen r ed under Bonaparte iu Italy creature, when pursued, are astonishing, 
ypt. Ou the return of that goueml It sometimes clears five or’six feet at a- 
from Egypt, Juilieu opposed his ambitious single bound. There is another species 
designs, but was employed as a diplomatic also (bund in this country, iu the vicinity 
agent, and, from J80tj to 1810, held an of Hudson's hay, which closely resembles 
office in the department of war. In 18111. the abm e, in Us hubitsond mode of pro- 
ho was arrested ou suspicion of conspiring gression. 

aguipst tlio emjieror, and, after the resto- ■ June; the sixth month in our calendar, 
ration, was concerned in establishing a Vossm* gives three etymologies of the 
journal, calletl at first the hnUpendanl, name—one from Juno; another fromjungo 
since the Constitution net. On account of (to join), referring to the union between 
the boldness of bis opinions, he was ohlig. the Romans and Sabines, under Romulus 


etl to retire to Switzerland ; and, on 1 lus 
return to Paris, in 1817, published his 
Manud Electoral. In 1810, lie projected 
the Revue Enq/cloptdiqut , oue of the most 
’.valuable of die French journals, which 
apjieurs monthly, and contains renews, 
essays and analyses of books in all depart¬ 
ments of literature* and science. M. Jul- 
lien visited Great Britain in I8‘2\i. for the 


and Titus Tatius; a third from juniou.it 
(the young men), Romulus having been 
said to Inn e assigned the month,of May, 
to the elder.-,and that of Jitne to the young 
men, when he divided the |N*ople into 
these two great classes, the funner to 
sene iu counsel, the latter in war. These 
origins are more fully explained by < )vid. 
The name lias also lieeu traced to Junius 


purjiose of extending his literary connex¬ 
ions. Among liis contributors are Sis- 
, moudi. Salverte, Ac. 

Jt’i. 1 ; die seventh month in our calen¬ 
dar. which, in the Roman year, bore the 
name of QuintilLi, as the fifth ill the com- 
lUtation of Romulus, even after Xuiuu 
tad prelixed January ami February. 
Mare Antony effected a change m its 
name, iu honor of Julius Ctesar, who was 
born iv Jdus Quintilis, and, tltenreiorw ard. 
by a decree of the senate, it vv as called 
Jut i as. 

Jumna, or Yumnv; a celebrated rivei 
of Hindoostan, which lias its source m the 
Himalaya mountains. It enteix the prov - 
ince df Delhi, and, passing the cities of 
Delhi and Agra, falls into the Gauges at 
Allahabad, its length is estimated at 780 
miles. 

Jumping Moose [meriones, F. Guv.). 
This hide animal liears a great rescni- 
blane/e, in the length of its hind legs, and 
mode of leaping, to the jqrlioa. Il is found 
from Giituuia to Maryland, and perhaps 
still farther south. , IV is aliout the size of 
die douimon mouse. The head, hack, 
and upjier jiaits of tile liody, uro reddish- 
brown, darkest on the bad*. Tin* under 
1 parte are cream color, with a yellow streak 
1 passing dong the body! The tail is longer 


Brutus, the first consul. 

Jt vn, John Henry, called Stilling, was 
lxim 1740, m Nassau and died ui 181", at 
Garisruhe. In hi* youth, he was appren¬ 
tice to a tailor. The desire of knowledge . 
which always occupied him, made him 
afterwards attempt to become a school¬ 
master. He was unsuccessful,and return¬ 
ed to the tailors* business, than which, 
however, lie was called several times to 
become u tutor. At last he succeeded in 
procuring the menus of study mg medicine, 
in ritrasburg. and was afterwards a pliysi- 
oiauin F.llicrfeM. He has described, him- ‘ 
self the greater part of J»is lit**; and the 
celebrated work Heinrich Stilling's Jagent, , 
Jiinglingsjahre nnd IVandn.vhnfl (Berlin, " 
1777, !J volumes'), in n new form, under ' 
the title Lebcnsbtschreihung (Berlin, IfiOh, 

5 volumes), is incomparable. lie relates, 
with modesty and simplicity, the way in 
which his life was passed among tlte 
classes of jieoph. lew favored by exterior , 

i ;ifts of fortune; and his pious mid pure ■ 
lean discloses itself so unaffectedly and i 
involuntarily, and the style is at the same 
time so excellent, that the work is one ' 
of the most popular utnoug the German 
classics. It has a chanh of a very peon- t 
liar kind, and many readers will Vyinpa- 
tliize witli, the author, evoit in tlio.se' jws- 
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.numerous. Those best known are t bis fruti is one of tjie most magnificent moun 
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Theobald der Schwiitmtt, Das Heimweh , 
Der Volkalehnr, &c. Much opposition was 
excited by lus Strang work ^Throne, der 
, llcislerkundc (Nuremberg, 1808), and the 
Apology for the same (1800), which is 
connected' with his Scenen am dm Gcisi- 
erreieju (Frankfort, 1803). In these W orks, 
he not only shows his full belief in appa¬ 
ritions, 'and adduces numerous cases, 
Which he considers undeniable, but also 
' tries, in the first, to establish a theory of 
' the nature .of spirits, and the mode in 
which they appear. Even those who 
dis»believe entirety in .apparitions, will find 
these woiks of grout interest, liecause they 
Will show him with how much appear¬ 
ance of truth many of the most remarkable 
rases are related by several witnesses of 
. reHjiectabli* 'character, who had not previ¬ 
ously believed in the reality of such ap¬ 
pearances, and under circumstances which, 
in. ordinary eases, would he considered 
’conclusive. Jung made himself known, 
also, by his numerous works on medical 
subjects, the veterinary art, ]H>litical econ¬ 
omy, &c. He was, moreover, one of the 
most successful* operators for the euro of 
the cataract. <k Already has lie,” says 
jMatthisson, in his Letters (Zurich, 1705), 
. restored sight to more than 2000 poor 
blind people, nut only gratis, hut, in 
many cases, with the addition of pecuniary 
assistance.” Gofhe, in his Jim Mimern 
Leben, second volume, pages 378 and 480, 
gives a fine character of Jung. 

Juvokr, John Frederic, bom 1750, at 
Luipsie, was first apprentice to a merchant, 
afterwards studied law, aud, at u later pe¬ 
riod, devoted himself entirely to belles- 
lettres. lie liecanie tutor to two princes, 
aud, in 1780, was appointed poet of the 
yourt theatre at Vienna; but, in 170-1, was 
. obliged to maintain himself solely by his 


tains of Switzerland, and Is covered with 
enormous masses of snow and dacicre. 
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JujRiSf Battle of. *Tljis engagement 
took place, Aug. 6,1824, on the elevated 
plains of Junin, near the lake of Reyes in 
Peru, when the royalists, under Cautcrac, 
were beaten by Bolivar and the united 
Peruvian and Colombitln forces, The. 
combatants fought hand 'to hand, with 
lance and sabre, those engaged behig cav¬ 
alry only. This affair was but a prelude 
to the decisive'battle of Ayacucbo, which 
soon followed, and accomplished the final 
overthrow of the royalist party. 

Juniper ; a genus of plants having im¬ 
bricated, scale-like leaves, closely allied to 
the cedar aud pine, but differing in having 
the scales of the coue united, and forming 
a little berry. The juniperus Virginima, 
commonly called red cedar, is frequent 
throughout tl.c U. States, from near lat. 
45° to the point of Florida, and westward 
as far as the Rooky mountains. It does 
not attain large dimensions, ordinarily Hot 
exceeding 30 feet in height, but is liighly 
esteemed for tlie durability and lightness 
of the wood, which is employed in the 
upjjer part of the frames of vessels, for 
posts &<*■, and is also an article of export 
to England. So little regard -has been 
paid to the preservation of this tree, and 
sucJj has been the demand for'ithe timber, 
that it is now not'easily obtained, ,and is 
becoming scarcer every digt As is the 
case with others of our forest-trees, the 
farther south anil the more barren the soil 
in which it grows, the better is the quality 
of the wood. The cedar apples, frequently 
used in the U. States as a vermifuge, are 
excrescences formed by insects on the 
branches of this tree. The red cedar, in- 
many places, appears as the pioneer of the. 


writings, lie was extremely diligent, yet Amerieuu lbrest, fixing upon dry and ex¬ 
it is gains were very little .: this and his posed situations, and fostering beneath its 
lonely life rendered him subject to Iks of shade young trees of various species, till it 
deep melancholy, in' which, as lias been is finally overtopped by them, anil in its 
the case with o' her writers, he produced turn disappears. The common European 
his iravOst works. These were comedies, iimiiter (J. communis) is naturalized ift, 


his gayOst works. These were comedies. 
He wrpte a great den], and died 1797. 
’His comedies have been published in 
three collections —Lustspkh (in five vol¬ 
umes, Leipsic, 1785—171*0), Kbmischcs 
T/teafcr (fjnnsio, 1792—1705, three vol- 
' times), and Theatralisrher Nachlass (Rutis- 
bon, 1803--1804). * 


turn disappears. The common iMiropean 
junijier (J. communis) is naturalized ift. 
some parts of the U. States, and ie said 
to he realty native in Canada. The J. 
prostrata, distinguished from the precede 
nig by its larger and oblong berries, jt a 
trading slirUb, covering often a t oneidem* 
ble extent of ground, and inhabiting Can¬ 
ada, ami those parts of the ,U. States north 
of j lat. 42°. Th$ J. barbadensis inhabits 


Junofeau (Gtrmhn, moaning virgin); ofoiat. 42°. Th$ J. barbadensis inliabits 
a lug[li mountain, in the cautin of Berne, Florida,-and other specie^ ( arc fouijd on 
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' Ibe Rocky mountains. Tile wootfyof the 
/. Remudiam is exported from the Ber¬ 
mudas, and, among other uses, is employed 
iu the manufacture of black lead pencils. 
, The berries of the jmiperus commuuis are 
made use of to impart their peculiar flavor 
‘ to spirit, constituting ein. They are also 
used by brewers, to give pungency to the 
•lighter kinds of beer. In some parts of 
Europe, they am roasted, ground, and 
wed as a substitute for coffee. They are 
also used in Sweden and in Germany as u 
conserve, and as a culinary spice, uul es¬ 
pecially to give flavor to sour-rrout. Like 
all plants'(if lift* tcrehiiithinate class, they 
have a decidedly diuretic property, and 
they are much used as diuretic medicines. 
The oil of juniper, if mixed with nut-nil, 
forms an excellent varnish for pictures, 
wood-work and iron, which it preserves 
from rust From the bark exudes n res¬ 
inous gum, known by the mime of gum 
jsanrUtrach. It is iu small, yellow' pieces, 
very brittle and inflammable, and of a 
pungent, aromatic, taste. When finely 
powdered and sifted, it constitutes the 
substance so well known under the name 


Id, 1 i 

' incut •which appealed in the London 
Globe a few ytfcns ago, the author is ai 
person who ha<J not then 'been named in 
all the controversies respecting these let-;, 
tew. “Five letters, deposited in the oj- ' 
chives of die Grenville fkmily, at Stowe, 
establish lieyond u doubt,” soys die Glolte, 

* the real author of Jmiius. That individ¬ 
ual was politically connected with Get). • 
Grenville, from whom these autograph 
proofs have descended to their present 

1 jMKssessor. The venerable statesman (lord 
Grenville, son of G. Grenville), nearly ’ 
allied to tin* duke of Buckingham (grand¬ 
son of G. Grenville.), has requested flic 
discovery should not be published during 
his life.” It will he seen that one of the.' 
recent writers on this disputed subject ■ 
hies suspected die author to have been 
lonl Temple, the brother and political 
friend of Geo. Grenville. Butler (ftemi- 
n licenses, first series. letter on Junius), 
speaking of the copy which the author 
ordered of his jmhlisJier “hound m vel¬ 
lum,” also says, “Who is the jiossessor of 
tliis copy? The reminiscent thinks it 
was not unkiumn to the founder of a 


of pounce. It is also n-ed hv painters in the 
preparation of varnish, esjiecinlly of the 
Kind termed r emir. 

JitxiL’s. The Letters of Junius first 
appeared in WooiUall’s Public Advertiser, 
, from which they were copied into most 
of tin* otlier journals of the time. The' 
earliest under this signature liears date 
Jail. 21, the last. Jan. 21, 1772. 

After they Were completed, they were col¬ 
lected (the collection including also those 
signed Philo Junius, with the letters of sir 
William Braper, and those rtf Home to 
Junius), and published by Wondfull, with 
a deilication to the Hnglish nation, and u 
preface by die author. Besides tie letters 
signed Junius, others hj tie* same author 
were published in the same pnjier, under 
the signatures of Pbplieoln,.Jlticus, Luring, 
Brutus,Mmcris, Veteran, &c., relating to 
different subjects, but all marked with the 
same Iwldneas, severity and passion w hich 
characterize tlie. former. Thijan appearei 1 
lietwcen April 2H, 1707, and May 12,1772, 
and am given in the younger VVoodiiillV 
edition as the. Miscellaneous Letters. Al¬ 
though 00 yean/ liave elapsed since the 
publication of these extraordinary piqicrs, 
we have as yet no ]K»itive proofs to de¬ 
cide the qiwwtioji who was the author. 
The most prying curiosity, and the •most 
'.industrious ingenuity, have 1k*ch at work 
to Collect circumstantial evidence on this 
' point, and volume* liave been written 
.pltOtir it; hnt, if we may 1 believe a statc- 


nohle house, to which the public owes an 
edition of Homer which does the nation 
honor 1 * (referring, doubtless, io the edition 
of Oxtfird. ]300,'i'm imisi.r /Jl). Burking 
ham rt (In nvitlr). A writer in the Film-, 
burgh Review (vol 4:1, article On the Jtu : 
thor of Eikon Itnsitih) says, “A simple .. 
test ascertain', the jiolifical connexions of 
Junius: he supported the cause of author¬ 
ity against America with Mr. Grenville, 
ami maintained the highest popular prin¬ 
ciples on tin Middlesex election with the 
same statesman: no other party but the 
Grenvilles combined these two opinions,” 
Junius, w*c may add. was also in favor of ' 
triennial parliaments, and opposed to 
abolition of the rotten boroughs. It is 
likewise evident, from His language, that 
■he was a man of rank und fortune: this 
appears not only from his tone and man¬ 
ner, but from bis express assertions: “ My , 
rank and fbrtune. place rue <al»ove a coin- 
moil .bribeanil to one of WoodihHV 
letters concerning tin* profits arising from 
the sale of the letters, he replies, “ l uni 
fiir abort* all jiectiniarv views.” Lord" f 
Eldon declared in parliament that,'if not a 
lawyer, he must liuve written in concert 
with the ablest lawyers; hnt, indepen¬ 
dently of his own deeiaration to Woodfall, 

“ Ho not injure hie so much us to suspect j 
I am a lawyer; I had as lief la*, a Scotch¬ 
man,”—the great English lawyer Butler' 
assert Is that Junius commits gross inaeeu- 

. rueies iu his legal phrases. S“ov«ral inyi- 

• ‘ ‘ • . *. 
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dental expressions, m Well as his general style and tutu of thinking, |r i® huffictenei 
tone,'his intimate knowledge of persons to obseire that, on several points, Burke. 

• and characters, allow him to have been a and Jt'miu; were in direet opposition 
'man beyond middle hie. He was evi- eacli other. The former was afriend of 
dently acquainted not only With the court" Rockingham, the latter of Grenville 1 1 

Um* tkn Altar /urliir*K tvuu lnau itannl !n ai . rim AihAcUnM «n.l * . 


• hut with the city (which was less usual in 

• those days); 1 with the history, private in¬ 
trigues, and secret characteniot tlie great; 
•with tire management of tire public offices, 
.with the proceedings of parliament (nbt 

. then, as since, public); and also with the 
official underlings, • through whom he 
Bometimes condescends to lash their supe¬ 
riors. With this extensive information, 
lie united u IroIdnesH, vehemence and ran¬ 
cor, which, while he spired no one, stop¬ 
ped at nothing, and rendered him an ob¬ 
ject of terror to those whom he attacked. 
To rise liis own language, “he gathers 
•like n tempest, and all the fury of the 
elements hursts upon them at once.” “ In 
rancor ami venom,” said Burke in the 
house of-commons, “the North Briton is 


on the American policy and triennial par->•• 
Iiaments, they were at variance; and 
Burke knew nothing of city politics, with 
which J unius was 1 so fomiliar. The opin-'' 
ion that sir Philip Francis (died 1818) was 
Junius, haf found many partisans, aipl was 
ingeniously supported- in Taylor’s work—' 
The Identity of Junius with a, celebrated 
living Character established. The argu-* 
meats arc drawn principally from external 
considerations: his absence oh a journey 
to the continent coincides with an inter¬ 
ruption in the letters; his departure for 
India with a high appointment, with their 
cessation; his receiving that appointment, 
witiiout any apparent cause, just after 
In-ing dismissed from the war-office; 
Ins station in the war-office, with 


as much inferior to luiti as in strength, 
■wit and judgment. King, lords and com¬ 
mons are hut the sport of his fury.” 
Grafton, Bedford, Blackstone and Mans¬ 
field seem to he objects of personal rcsent- 
• merit. Chatham and Camden are fiercely 
attacked in some of his earlier letters, 
thouglT his tone in respect to them was 
changed in the latter part of Ins corre¬ 
spondence. llis sty le is severe, concise, 
epigrammatic and polished; his reason¬ 
ing powerful; his invective unsparing 
and terrible. Public suspicion, at the time, 
was fixed most strongly on Burke and 


oil the details of which Junius is sa 
familiar; his knowledge of speeches not 
reported; coincidences of thought and 
expression between passages of the letters 
and of speeches of lord Chatham, reports 
of which had liecn furnished by Francis, 
aud with lus own speeches, made after 
his return from India; peculiar modes of 
spelling, and of correcting .the press; 
resemblance of hand-writing—are. also 
brought forward to establish the identity.* 
‘But the internal argument is against tin* 
supposition: Fraucis was but 27 when 
the first letters were written,and lie never 


Sackville; at a more recent period, tiie 
opinion that sir Philip Francis was tlie 
author, gained many adherents. Among 
the many other shadows who have been 
raised are Charles Lloyd, a clerk of the 
treasury, and private secretary to Mr. 
Grenville (doctor Parr thought him tlie 
author; hilt he died three days after the 
. last letter apjieared); Roberts and Dyer, 
who died liefore the letters wore finished'; 
Hamilton (single-speech); Butler, bishop 
of Hereford (whonv Wilke^ susjieeted); 
the reverend Philip Rosenliagon ; general 
Charles Lee, who, in cori^ersatiQii, once 
gave out that tic was the author, and 
whose pretensions are supjMvrted in a 
work by Girdlcstone ; Wilkes; Hugh 
Mncatiley ; Bovd, a writer of some talent 
• (see Campbell's Life of Loyd ); Dunning 
•(lord Ashburton), who wus solicitor-gen¬ 
eral at the time; Delolme; Glover; 
Home Tooke, Are. Burke was strongly 
suspected in his day, but" lie spontane- 
■ ously denied it; and, apart from iutemal 
considerations drawn from his temper, 

/ \ ' 


displayed, before or after, any proofs of a 
capacity' or knowledge equal to the com¬ 
positions of J infills. These circumstances 
have led to an hypothesis that, although 
he was not tlie author, he might have , 
been the amanuensis of Junius. Another 
candidate, whose claims are much more ' 
powerful than.any previously mentioned, f 
is lord tSackville (at one time lord Geo. 1 
Genuniue, and father of tlie present duke 
of Dorset). ,Sackville was strongly sus- * 
peeled at the time.' Sir William Draper 
divided Ins suspicious lietweeu him and • 
Burke, but finally fixed them bn the for-. ■ 
mcr. His rank, fortune, temi>er and tal¬ 
ents concur to render it probable; the '! 
( friends and enemies of Sackville and Ju¬ 
nius are the same, and their iiolitical prin¬ 
ciples coincide. . Sackville’s unmerited 
disgrace is well knovVn; his hostility to . 
the king may have arisen frofn having 
lieen forbidden tlie court.; Mansfield was 
crowu-effieer at the time of his trial; 
edford was a connexion, and on bad 
terms w ijli him; Grafton was, a witness 
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r, 1 against him; Granby was second in coin- those of Heron, a pseudonym (London, 
maud at Minden, and concurred in effect- . 1801, qf which it is strange that fve find no 
ing his disgrace; Barrington • wus the account irithc English reviews of thatday), 
organ of his dismission, This opinion has .and particularly of Wood fall, with notes' 1 
been maintained in Coventry's Critical and illustrations. A French translation 
\ Inquiry (London, 1825), and, with nddi- by Pansotj with a commentary, was ptib* 
tional proofs* in Junius Unmasked (Bos- dished in. Paris, hi 1823. 
ton, 1828); but, although ninny striking J ernes ; large, flut-liottoiucd vessels, 

■* Coincidences have' been pointed out, the from 100 to 150 tons burden, used by the 
proof is by no means complete in favor Chinese. They hat e three masts, and a 
of this hypothesis. In tin* Posthumous 
Works of* Junius (New York, 1829), witJi 
an Iuquiry rejecting the Author, the let¬ 
ters arc ascribed to Horne ToOke. A late 


short liowsprit placed on the starboard 
Ihjvv. The musts art* supported by two or 
three shrouds, which, at times, are all 
carried on the windward side. .On tin* 
“writer has started tiie hypothesis Unit lord • fore and main-most is a sort of lug-sail. 


Chatham wus Junius (Essay on Junius und 
h is Letters, by B. Waterhouse, 8v o.. Boston, 
J 831). A still more recent writer has made 
an ingenious attempt to show that lord 
Temple, brother of Geo. Grenville, - was 
the author of these celebrated letters. The 
fact that Grenville was the favorite of Ju¬ 
nius, has often been mentioned, und it has 
also been suspected, for various reasons, 
that lord Temple was. in some wav, con¬ 
nected with Junius; Butler (without sus¬ 
pecting Temple) mentions that the letters 
appeared to be written m a lady's hand, 
and that Wfikes once received a raid 
from old lady Temple, in hoi own hand, 
which they agreed in,thinking resembled 
the hand-writing of the letters. We have 
already’ cited a remarkable passage from 
*thc Edinburgh Review on the subject of 
Junius's political connexions', and the 
statement from the Globe seems to point 
out liia family. Geo. Grenville lia>,him- 
self been suspected to be Juiuds; but it is 
sufficient to oliservo that lie died iu 1770, 
when but a small part of the letters hail 
appeared. The authorship i* ascribed to 
lord Tenitile, iu the work 1 to which vve 
refer, by Mr. Nqwiiull, of Salem, m iMu-sa- 
rlinsetts (Letters on Junius , Boston, I S31 1, 
on tiic ground of the well established 
facts, that his political and personal con¬ 
nexions were tin* same: that the opinions 
of Junius, in regaid to Chatham anil some 
other persons, differed at different times; 
and tlmt this difference agrees with the 
changes in lord Tempo’s feelings towards 
tho«* individuals; that the political princi¬ 
ples of the two coincide: lie also endeav¬ 
ors to show.that Temple’s talents, age, 
cirrumstanees; style of writing and think¬ 
ing, of which hfi gives specimens, render 
bis hypothesis proliahle; and we. would 
laid, that, it* it is not the true one, it is < ei • 

■ taiuly embarrassed with fewer difficulties 
than any w Inch has come to our know ledge^ 
but Non nostrum (autos romponere liles. 

: Tb« • most valuable ♦•ditions of Junius are 
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of done or bumboo. Similar to-these 
junks ure tlie Japanese barks, which are . 
80 or 90 feet long on one deck, but have 
onlv one mast, that carries a square-sail, 
and forward one or two jibs, maijeof cotton. 

Jiao (with the Greeks, Here), the 
highest and most jmvvvrful divinity of the 
Greeks and Romans, next to Jupiter (die 
Greek Zi us), of whom she 1lie* sister 
and wife, was the daughter of Kronos 
(Saturn) and Klica Arcadia. Argos ami 
Samos claimed the honor of her birth. 
According to Homer, she was educated 
by Occam's and Thetis; accntduig to nth- 1 
♦ rs, by the Hours. Her niiuriagc wit!, 
Jupiter, on the islatid of t "rete, vvas hon¬ 
ored by the presence of all the gods. Ac¬ 
cording to Homer, Jepuer embraced her 
without tlie know ledge of their parents; 
and others soy that he subdued her by ;u- 
titiec, ou the island of Samos, and them 
married In r. After he had loved her fi>r 
a long time without any letuni, ho once 
saw her without her attendants, wander¬ 
ing on the mountain of* Thronax, and 
afterwards lying down to rest. He col¬ 
lected a dark eloufl, and threw himself at 
her feet in tlie form of a cuckoo, trem¬ 
bling with wet mid cold. She couquHr 
sionalely took the jtoor bin! under Iiei 
mantle; but the god immediately assumed 
bis true form, and, m order to enjoy her, 
promised her niarriuge. Their marriage 
was not ftirtuuate. The proud, ambitions.' 
and jealous Juno could not bear the fre¬ 
quent infidelities of her huslmnd; hut In- 
treated her with all that severity which, 
iu ancient times, the husband was arete- 
, turned to use towards (the wife. The an¬ 
cient poets, jttirtieularly Homer, givo, us 
many instances of this kind. When Juno 
had driven Hercules, the favorite of her 
husband, to Cos, by a storm, Jupiter was , 
so angry that, he bound her hands and 
feet, loaded her witli t*vo anvils, and sus¬ 
pended her from Olympus. No one or 
the other gods could help her. During.. 
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theJTrojau war, having lulldd. Jupiter to dess,-who counteracted the prej)Bct$ df ^‘, 
. sleep, in order td.givA the victory to the Jupiter and other gods, or of heroes and ‘‘J': 

, rliiplhn liiu alimihnm slti> Mranml rru-n film nrmun.iul, , .>.„pj 


.(Greeks durbg his slumbers, she escaped 
vyith 1 difficulty from the blows which Ju¬ 
piter runted at.her when he awoke. In 
the oldest poetry, Juno is dcscrilted as a 
divinity hostile to Hercules, appearing un¬ 


men. She was worshipped in all'Greece, 
but her principal seats were at Argos, in the 
vicinity of which was her fanjous temple, 
the HenPum, and at Samos, the place of 
her birth and marriage: hence one of her 


. propitious to him, even at his birth, and ‘ epithets was Sitmia. The Samian Jttrfo 


opposing him afterwards in all his under 
takings. Homer generalized this idea, 
and represented her as a malicious god-i 
dess, of whom he made use vv henever a 
plan was to be interrupted, or an enter¬ 
prise defeated, lie dc&criix-s minutely 
die art which Juno used to assist the 
Greeks, contrary to tile command of her 
husband. She is also the malicious per¬ 
secutor of the objects of Jupiter's amours 
(e. g., Lotouu, Semcle and Alcmencj, and 
of their children by him. Among the 
latter, Hercules and liacclms suffered 
most. The Thebans likewise felt the 
effects of her hatred, 1 menus? Hercules 
was horn among them. She jterseeiued 
Athanms ui/Fhis fimiilj, because he had 
educated the young Bacchus. All who 
assumed to themselves, or attributed to 
otliers, a superiority to hi r, experienced 
her vcugeance. Tlie beauty of Juno is 
elevated, majestic, and calculated to in¬ 
spire awe: she wanted the soft, insinuat¬ 
in'* and heart-touching beauty of Venus, 
lu the Trojan war, she was the protector 
of the Greeks. She sometimes mingled 
herself in the combat: thus, e. g., Jupiter 
once allowed her to remove Mars, the 
protector of the Troians, froth the battle. 
No one of the goddesses dared contend 
with her in fight. Diana once attempted 
it, but her cheeks frit the strength of the 
mighty Juno. Her children were Ilehe, 
llythjia, Mars and Vulcan. The last, 
however, she is said to have home without 
the assistance of Jupiter, in revenge for 
his0produciug Minerva from his own 
brain. According to some writers, she 
, Was also the mother of the monster Ty- 
. phoil; but others assign him a different 
origin. Four different ideas are associated 
t w ith J imo. According to the Orphic doc¬ 
trines, she wus the symbol of the lower 
air, as Jupiter was of the upper air, or of 
the air in general. > With this was joined 
another.idea, derived from the Pelasgie 
religion at Samos, which represented her as 
the queen pf the goils. To this was added 
the Phoenician notion; the Venus Urania, 
by which name the Phoenicians worshiji- 
ped nature, being confounded, in Greece, 
with Juno, As such, she was jmrticularly 
-qprshipped at Argcfc. Finally, the f»oets 
gave her the character of a malicious god- 


tv as represented, on coins, with a cres¬ 
cent on her head, and her hands resting 
on tw'o wands. The gomponions of Juno 
were the Nymphs, ‘ Graces and Hours. 
Iris (q. v.) was her particular servant. 
Among animals, the peacock, the goose 
and the cuckoo»were sacred to her. Her 
usual attribute is the royal diadem, 
limned like a long triangle. She often 
has a veil bespangled with Stars, either as 
*a covering for her head, or hanging 
loosely behind her. On a *gem in the 
collection of Stosch, she appears in 
culirr majesty, seated on a throne, having 
at her lweli, on each side, the sun and 
moon, and over her head the planets, to 
signify that she is tine queen of heaven. 
She is drawn in a carriage by two pea¬ 
cocks. Tlie statues of Juno, among die 
ancients, wei e not veiy numerous, and even 
during the time when sculpture was ip its 
most perfect state, the Greeks possessed 
no particularly celebrated statues of 
her. Most of the {K>rtraits of Juno, on 
gems, are by the CiVek artists of the time 
of the Roman emperors. Juno had die < 
same character among the Romans as 
among the Greeks. They called her 
generally Juno Jlegina (Regia), Pronvba 
Matrnna (as protector of lietrothed virgins), 
Lucina (q. v.), and lhjthyia. She had sev¬ 
eral temples in Rome. The first days of 
ever)' month, and the whole of June, were 
sacred to her. (On the planet of this name, 
see Planets.) 

JidjTA ( Spanish, an assembly), iu Spain; 
a high council of state. There were, for¬ 
merly, hut, two—the royal junta of coiri- ’ 
metre, the mint and die mines (real 
junta general de coinercio, moneda, minus 
y depcndcncias de estrangeros), and the 
board of the tobacco monojxily VraZ < 
junta de tabaro). The assembly of the 
estates of the kingdom was called the 
cartes. But, in 1808, Napoleon summon¬ 
ed together the notables of the kingdom, 
under the title of a junta, to. the number 
of 150 meniliers ; of w hom 50 were to 
represent the spiritual, and 100 die eecu-r 
1:4 interests of the country. Only 90 
members, in fact, appeared, and these 
without sufficient powers—a circumstance, 
however, which embarrassed him littlK 
The junta was organized Jutie 15,lBOtf, 
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under the presidency of D’Agangc, min-* seeing, die loud-thimdeHng, did c\<vui-com 


ister of finance, and unanimously accept¬ 
ed the new constitution. But when king 
Joseph vfas obliged to leave Madrid, Au- 
• 'gust 1, a new junta was assembled, com- 
, posed of the principal leaders of the in- % 
’ * surrcction. It .consisted at first of &>' 
'members. The count Florida-Blanca was 
its president Its number was afterwards 
fixed at 44. The advance of the f rench 
drove this junta to .Seville, whence they 
m' subsequently retired to Cadiz. Besides 
Oils central junta, there wa<, in every 
,; province not subjugated by the French, a 
‘ provincial junta, subordinate to it. (See 
' Spain.) —In English, the word junto is 
_ used as a term of reproach^ Hit a cabal or 
faction. ( 

Jupiter (in Greek, Zeus) ; son of Saturn 
and Rhea. The Greek name pf his father 
being Kronos, lie is sometime* culled 
Kronion and Kronidcs. He is the brother 
Of Vesta, Ceres, J uno, Neptune and Pluto. 
In the different periods of Grecian histo¬ 
ry, very different notions were entertuinrd 
respecting this god. The Pelasgi honored 
him, from the most remote times, as the 
symbol of nature. His oracle wn> at Do- 
dona, and lienee he is called the Jlodoman, 

. Pdasgic king. In the Orphic religion. 
Jupiter was a physical symbol, ami denot¬ 
ed the upper air, the oitlier; and Juno, the 
symbol of the lower air, was connected 
» with him as sister and wife. Hence the 
following Hpnieric fable is explained. 
Juno, Neptune and Apollo wish to bind 
Jupiter; but Thetis calls the hundred- 
armed Briareus to lus assistance, who, by 
his mere presence, prevented the gods 
from carrying their plot into execution 
(the contest of the elements, in which 
the aether would have been in danger of 
being overcome, had it not at length gam¬ 
ed the victory through its strength Bria- 
reus). Thds. also we may explain, sj m- 
bolically, the (able, that Jupiter once 
boasted that he would let down a chain 
from heaven, upon which all the gods might 
hang, and still wotild not lie able to drag 
hun down ; but he w'ould draw them, to¬ 
gether with the earth and Rt-a, up to him¬ 
self, and then, winding the chain uround 
the top of Olympus, would leave them 
swinging in the clouds (the combined 
efforts of all the lower elements ire not 
sufficient to draw down the icther from 
its seat). From the symbol of the tether 
was evolved the poetic conception of Ju- 
f piter, as ruler of the lether and the upjier 
■ air. Iu reference to this, he lias the fbl- 
y lowing surnames, tli« lightning-loving, the 

dowi-collecUng, the high-seated, the far- 
r a * 


pttling, A ’ iiighef idea, makes liirti thp 
father of gods and ipon, as indeed Homer 
culls him. ■ Still this is not the idea of a 
supreme being, the creator of the world, 
which fust arose at a later period. The 
more common idea, at this time, was tliat, 
of Jupiter Herrcutt, who, being only the 
governor and protector of houses, families 
and their possessions, or of a whole peo¬ 
ple and a particular territory, was of course 
nothing more than a local deity. He is 
also the ruler and director of the later, of 
men. ami holds in bis hand a balance, *r» 
which he weighs out to each one his pio- 
{Mirtuin of good and of evil. Two iiruif 
also stand in his palace; in one of which Ls 
ev il, and in the other good. Sometimes lie 
gives to mortal* a lot mingled from both ; 
sometimes drawn from one alone. But, 
nevertheless lie is himself sufijeet to Fate, 
an unknown liemg, wrapp'd up in ob¬ 
scurity. He is the wisest of gods and 
, men. Minerva sits ever at his side, lb* 
forms his purposes without the a»istuie' • 
of any one, mid to whomsoever he does 
not,disclose them, tliev remain inscrutable, 
•He aids man with his counsel, and from 
this i« called the giver of good wirier. He 
is true ; his promises «r* irrevocable and 
infallible. He knows the iates.of iifii. 
He hears those oaths of mortals whirls 
they swear by him, and punishes fH’iyury 
in the severest manner. \ll injustice and 
cruelty is hateful to him. Whoever will 
not lisien to a suppliant ofleudor [Hiketes). 
and forgive him, him Jupiter (llilcetesios) 
punishes. He is kind and !ienrvolent,nnti 
wishes men to he so'likewise to each nth-* 
er. Hence i>e is culled Jupiter Xenios 
(the protector of strangers). These ideas 
of Jupiter, which are found in Homer 
and in the poets ot his time, although as 
yet limited by local circumstances, were 
in after times more fully uulolded, iifpro- 
purtioii as the intellectual cultivation of 
the Greeks increased, and a purer philos¬ 
ophy begun to Is. 1 diffused. With this are 
connected those historical traditions, ae, 
cording to which Jupiter was horn and 
bred upon t mount Ida, in the island of 
Crete ;• for an oracle of Cninus and Term 
hud ooun-eljed Rhea to bring forth her 
son ii(K)u that nil), lest he Mjioujd he do- - 
vouredby Saturn. Different traditions as¬ 
sign his birth to different places; 1 some 
say that it occurred at Metwene, others at 
Thelies, OlentiH in /Etolia, vF.gir in 
Achaia, u|»on the hill Lynns or Dicta*, 
jn Crete, on mount Lynmua in Arcadia, 
(where the cavern Was shown in wdiksh 
his mother bore him). Equally different. 



wnere ne was ediicnreu. Accenting to Tartarus. Jupiter, having how obtained V 
Homer, Terra educated him, ami cdncenl- flill possession of the sovereignty, shored, 

Cd him, during the night, in a cave of,the his father’s kingdom by lot with his 5v 

* woody mountain Argcrus ; doves brmiglit brothers ; he himself receiving the'lioav- , 
ambrosia to him. The Arcadians and en and the earth,, Neptune the kjngddm * 
Mcssenians say that ho was educated liy of the sea, and Pluto tlie infernal regions. * 

the nymphs, who received him from the ” ‘ . 1 

("aretes, and bathed him in the fountain 
Clepsydra. According to other accounts, 
his mother intrusted the child to the care 
of the Curctcs, and these gave him to the 
njrnphs Ida and Adrastea, to nurse, whilst 
they themselves, by a continual clashing 
of their shields, prevented Saturn fiom 
hearing the cries of the child. Instead 

” of Jupiter, Saturn is said to bine swallow¬ 
ed a stone swathed in u goat's hide and 
anointed with honey, which they gave 
him. According to others, he v as edu¬ 
cated by the daughters of the Cretan klhg 
Melissus, Amalrhca and Melissa, \\ ho 
.ymxed him with the milk of the goat 
Amaltliea, one of whose horns Jupiter 
cimnged into the horn of plenty. He 
grew very rapidly. Whilst he was yet 
but a year old, he was already able to af¬ 
ford assistance in the execution of a 
scheme which his mother had formed 
against his father. From Metis (goddess 
of wisdom), Jupiter received an emetic, 
which he gave to Saturn. The potion 
worked so well, that he threw up all the 
children which lie had swallowed, even 
to the stone which he had swallowed last. 

This stone Jupiter deposited at the foot 
of Parnassus, near Pytlio, for a memori¬ 
al. lie proceeded now to dethrone his 
father. The oldest sons of Uranus and 
Terra, the hundred-handed giants, and the 

* Cyclops, were fast hound in Tartarus, and 
the monstrous Cainpc„kept guard over the 
prisoners. Jupiter killed the monster by 

.the advice of Terra, and set free the pris¬ 
oners. Out of gratitude, they armed Ju¬ 
piter with the lightning, which, until that 
. time, had lain concealed in the earth; 

Neptune with the trident; and to Pinto 
they gave a helmet w liieh rendered the 
wearer invisible, llo then dethroned his 
father, and castrated him witli the same, 

, weapon which the former'had before used 
on Uranus for n sinfilur purpose. The, 

Titans were hot contented with this change 
■ of government, and then' arose a 10 
years’ war between them on one side, and 
the, elrildren of Saturn and ihe hundred- 


Jiut fearful monsters threatened the new 

{ ;ods with destruction. Terra, angry that? . 
ter children, thft Titans, should be kept - 
imprisoned iu the depths of Tartarus, ,, 
gave birth to the dreadful giants who je-" * 
ladled against the now gods. These were ‘ • 
conquered by the aid of Hercules. But 
Term, still retaining her anger, bore to Tar¬ 
tarus, Typhous (Typhoon, Typbou), the 
most frightful of all the monsters, whom 
Jlipiter conquered with the greatest difli- 1 ' 
cultv. According to some, Jupiter pur¬ 
sued him with his lightnings ‘and sickle, 
until, at length, on a hill called Cnsiu*\ they 
joined tattle. Typhous wound about 
Jupiter with his dragon folds, flung him 
upon the ground, mid with his own sickle 
cut out the tendons of his hands and feet, 
dragged him into the Coreyrean cavern, ■ 
ami stationed ^ dragon to keep watch 
over him. 'But Mercury and Egipaft (a 
son of Jupiter and yEga, Pail's wife, or a 
foster brother of Jupiter) freed Jupiter by 
stealth from the dragon, cured him, and 
sot him upon a winged chariot, from 
which he hurled his lightnings down up¬ 
on Typhoons. At Nisus and upon Ha’- . 
inns, they fought with each other; hut at 
length Jupiter gained the victory, and 
crushed the bleeding monster beneath 
jF.tna, or the islmid Pitheeusa. Jupiter 
now found himself in quiet possession of 
the sovereignty, which was solemnly sur¬ 
rendered to him by the. other gods, to 
each one of whom he therefore gave a 
reward. From tins time he was king of 
the gods—an idea which seems to have ; 
originated v hen Greece had as yet ouly 
her smaller kings. And even sis these of¬ 
ten chose from among themselves a uni¬ 
versal king or governor, who should hold 
the first rank (as, for example, Agamem¬ 
non in the Trojan \>jnr), so also, according 
to the representations of the poets, did the 

S pills. They chose Jupiter their king and 
coder: he had therefore th,e right, on irij- . 
portdnt occasions, to assemble them in hi* - 
palace. In the Trojan war, he forbade 
the deities from taking further part in it, 1 
and threatened to hurl anv transgressor 
of his command down to Taitant& The 


handed giants on the other. (See iiriarc - 
t is.) The theatre of battle was the hills king J upiter is formed, by Homer, after the 
of Olympus and Othrys. From the latter exact fushion of the Gfec.ian kings of the 
fought tne Titans, JVom the former the period, and his whole character is painted 
•new gods.* At length the latter conquer- in exacjaccordance with the characters of 
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^ister chastisement. This idea was bor- 
7 rowed fiom the Egyptians, amongst whom 
1 tile, scourge was an emblem of kingly 
power. As ruler of die eaitli, Jupiter 
. particularly directed his attention to'the 
^.racft of men, which he exterminated, be- 
• c&titfe it had become rnrrupted and vi- 
, cious, and then created another and better 
’ from the trees, lie caused Prometheus, 
' who had stolon fire from heaven for men, 
to be bound by Vulean on the Cotyhiau 
Caucasus, whilst his liver was to lie ever 
preyed'on by a vulture, lie killed Escu- 
lapitts with his lightnings, because, by his 
arts of healing, he had unpeopled the 
realm of Pinto; aud when Phoebus, to 
avenge his son, dew the Cyclops who had 
forged libs lightnings, lie Itanished him a 
Jong time from heaven to earth, lie pun¬ 
ished with death Salmoncus, who imi¬ 
tated his thunder; Idas, who wished to 


mother of Argus, the third king of Argosy 
Maia, daughter of Atlas, aud inuiUer of ^ 
Mercury; her sister Tuygeuymothof ,01 
Lacodmmon, and the tliird sister Eloctrti,; 
mother of Darrianus ; besides these were. *. 
Semelc, daughter of Cadmus, and mothttr', 
of Bacchus ; Europe, daughter of Phot-1 
nix or Ageuor, and sister of (Jodmus, 
motlicr of Minos, Sarjiedon and Uhitda- • _ 
i nanthus; CaUisto, daughter of Lycaon • 
or Nycteus, mother of Areas; Jo, duuglt- 
ter of Inaclius or Argus Panoptea, mother.. 
of Epaphus ; Ledn, daughter ol’tliOiElo- 
hau king Thestius or Glaucus. mother of 
Helen and Pollux ; /Kginu, daughter of 1 
the river-god JEsopus and mother of 
Abacus: \miojpe, daughter of Nyrteus, 
mfd mother of Aruphiou and Zethus; 
Elam, daughter of Orehemeuus, suid* 
mother of the giant Tit} os. The last of* 
his mistresses was the beautiful Alcmene, 


slay Pollux; Capaneus, who was the first 
to scale the wauls of Thebes; and after¬ 
wards, also, the Curetee, who, at the per- 
sudkion of Juno, had •concealed the young 
Epaphus, ,aud the Aeliaiau nv or-god 
jEsoinis, who had endeavored to regain 
his daughter, whom Jupiter had carried 
, off He went through the world, punish¬ 
ing the wicked, and rewarding the good. 
. His peculiar servants were the Hone and 
Mercury. Ganymede, who took the 
place of Helm,'Was cup-bearer to him and 
the other gods. His |»alare is on Olym¬ 
pus. Themis or Dike sits on u throne be¬ 
side liim. His first wife, was Metis, a 
daughter of Oceanus, the wisest of all the 
deitms. But when Uranus and Term loro- 
told to him that she would lienr a tliild 
who should deprive him of his sovereign¬ 
ty, he devoured her during her pregnimey; 
and thence it came to pass that Minerva, 
some time after, was horn from his head. 
His second wife was Themis, a daughter 
of Uranus and Terra, who b6re him the 
Hone and Parcte. His tliird wife was Ju¬ 
no! Among the godd<«so.s, he also loved 
Diene, a daughter of Author and Terra, 
and was by Iter the father of Aplirodite. 
At a later period, Mnemosyne, daughter 
of Uranus and Terra, bore him die nino 
Muses, he having spent nine nights in her 
embraces; Ceres, his sister, became by 
, him the mother of Proserpine; Enry- 
nome, daughter «f Oceanus and Thetis, 
became mother of die Graces; Latona, 
daughter of a Titan and Phodje, moth¬ 
er of A|m>1Io and Diana. Among his 
i ^nor»i mistresses were Danae, daughter of 


the motlicr of Hercules. The Nymphs 
are also .regarded as die daughrora of Jiii 
piter. At a later period, by ins rape of • 
the beautiful Ganymede, he gave the 
Greeks the first example of the love of 
hoys. Jupiter had many oracles in 
Greece ; lor instance, at Dodoiia, at Olym¬ 
pia, although tin* latter after n short time 
ceased, and one iu a holy grotto on mount. 
Ida iu Crete. His most famous temple 
in Greece was that of Olympia or pisu. 
He was also especially honored at Dodo- 
nu in Epirus, on mount CuSius in Egyjg, 
in the city Nemea iu Argalis, on .Etna, oh 
mount Athos and Dicta*, and many other 
places. In this way vve have many of the 
Miman»eH of Jupiter explained. "By the 
Romans lie is called Ft rrlrius,' EftritUt * 
Stator , Capitoli’ms, tuid the like, lfis 
most usual attribute is die thunder- .. 
bolt, which ho cither holds himself 
in liis hand, or which die eagle lasars ut. 
his side, lie is always attended by the 
eagle, and sometimes by die lieuutiful'; 
Ganymede. He is usually represented vvitli 
a crown and sceptre. His countenance dis-" ’ 
plays seriousness and ' majesty, mingled. ■* 
with benevolence and serenity. Of 
statues of Jupiter, Ve have received but n 
few from anti<|uity, tmd none of, die first 
rank. By far the must beautiful repre¬ 
sentations of him ure (bund upon gems,. 
whic.ii present to uh the king of the gods ia , 
the different scenes of his history; some* ' 
times only the bust, sometimes die Wholb 
figure; sometimes alone, at others groU|H?d;,‘ 
witli other figures. That celebrated math *" 
terpicce 6f Grecian art, the statue of Juptaip 









, Olympiad, by Phidias. is indeed lost ft> us.,' 
> But it.is highly probable that in die efccel-. 
f lenthcads on gems, the. principal traitB of 
it ore preserved. * Uj»n a gem in the cab-' 

„ ■ met of Stosch,'the beholder admires the 
1 ,' deep seriousness mingled with a heavenly' 
mildness, which is spread over his whole- 
; countenance, land the beautiful growth of 
hair falling down, not like the prisped 
locks of youth, but in gentle undulations 
of a ripe, manly age, dowdy resembling 
the mane of the lion, the king of beasts. 
Upon another gem, Jupiter is enthroned 
in an arm-chair, os king of heaven and 
earth. The moon and stars are round 
about him, the globe is in his right hand, 
the sceptre iu his left, and a diadem on his 
head, to point him out dearly as the su¬ 
preme ruler. The lower purt of die body 
, is covered. The eagle at his feet sits 
looking up to him, awaiting his commands. 
When J uniter stands, he is generally naked, 
because be is tlieti occupied in a way 
■which makes clothing an incumbrance. 
Bulls and eagles were usually offered to 
him; the oak and beech-trees were sacred 
to him. In die second month of every 
fifth year, the Olympic, games were cele¬ 
brated in honor of him. Besides the Ho¬ 
meric and Orphic hymns in honor of Ju¬ 
piter, ’ Aye have one hv Callimachus and 
Ciennthcs. We would remark that the 
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' acres}, of which only 3000 are’arifijft' « 
® .the most rugged, of the Western Isles, 
being composed chiefly of huge pdck4, 

S iled on one another in the utmosb'disoi 1 - 
er, naked, and incapable of cultivation. 
,The mountainous ridges terminate in fotir' 
similar peaked mountains, called the paps 
of Jura. The only crops are oats, barley, 
potatoes and flax; the chief manure is 
the sea-weed, which is cast ashore. There 
is only one small village, called Jura. The 
Gaelic is the only language spoken in the 
island. Population, 1264. 1 

Jura ; a chain of mountains about (%) 
leagues in length, and 15< in breadth. It 
is a continuation of the Savoy Alps (q.v.), 
extending from the Rhine, near Blue, to 
the Rhone, about 10 miles below Geneva. 
By die low range of mountains in the 
Pays fie Vaud, die Jura is connected with 
the lofty Alps of Borne. It stretches to¬ 
wards die north in several long ridges 
between France aud Switzerland; the 
ridges theii separate, and the eastern 
one, which is the principal, is tondnued 
through Ncufcliatol and the canton .of 
Soleuro, and terminates on the eastern 
side of the Friektbal, in the canton of 
Aargau, on the Rhine, where, on the 
German sijlc, the Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest is a continuation of it. The west¬ 
ern branch extends farther to the north, 


ancients reckoned many different Ju- 
‘piters. Vairo gives 300 of that name, 
and Cicero three, as the most distinguish¬ 
ed—the sons of A3tlier, - of Codas, mid of 
Saturn. To the last, die aetious of all the 
, rest were finally attributed. 

Jupiter Ammon. Sufficient has been 
said for the limits of this work, on this 
great deity of the Egyptians, in Amnion, 
and in Egyptian Mythology, in the article 
\ Hieroglyphics. We will only add, that in 
. thtuTransaotious of the American Philo¬ 
sophical society (vol. 4, new series, No. 1), 

. a publication not yet out when the abnve- 
, mentioned article was prepared, Mr. 
Hodgson directs the attention of the ety¬ 
mologist tor the origin of the word Am- 
j mon to the Berber word Anutn, water (the 
» Very contrary to %«)?, sand,-the word 
'* from which Ammon is generally derived). 

■ ’ (See also ClmmpoHion's Tableau Gintral , 
prefixed to liis volume of plates, N o. 39, or.) 

Jupiter, in astronomy. (See Planets.) 

’,, "Jura ; one of the Hebrides, or Western 
/ Islands of Scotland, situated to the north- 
* east of die island oflslay, and opposite to 
' the district of Kpap-dale, in Argj leshire; 
./to which county it is annexed. It extends . 

frilly 2G mites in length, ami is on an av¬ 
erage 7 broad, containing 58,500 Scots 


and takes the name of the Vosges. Jurt 
has nefdicr the pointed summits nor the 
perennial snows of die highest peaks of 
the Alps. One of the highest pedes, 
mount Rrculct, is elevated 5310 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the Dole, 5185 
feet. The French department of the Ju¬ 
ra, a portion of Fmnche-Comt6, on the 
Furieuse and the Doubs, furnishes silver, 
eopfier, iron, lead, marble and salt. *The 
chief town is Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Jurguha (nnciendy, Mans Fbratus)', a 
mpiuitain of Africa, in Algiers, supposed 
to be the highest in Barbary; 24 miles 
S. of Dellys, GO S. E. of Algiers.' It is 
at least 24 miles long; and, if we except 
a pool of good water, bordered round 
■ with arable ground, that. lies neqr the, 
middle of it, the whole, from one end to 
the other, is a continued range of naketf 
rocks anti precipices. In the winter sea¬ 
son, die ridge of this mountain is always 
covered with snoW. 

Jury. [Written by a civilian.*] The 

* This article, ai far as the break on page 288, 
is translated from the German ComertatiojU-Lex¬ 
icon, and was written by a German civiUfln ac¬ 
customed to llie juridical practice of coudtries 
where die civil law prevails, and whpre the trial 
by jury is imperfectly understood, and, if inm* 
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fright' of jiunishiiig ia psqparable. from 
the executive power in a state \ but, &nce 
the ponal authority has,, to decide re¬ 
jecting the property, freedom and life 
pi yarizens, the executive or highest fow- 
Jar may easily degenerate into despotism, 
eud the relation of the citizen to the gov¬ 
ernment uito slavery, if it can punish at 
wity. It consequently becomes «n object 
to, deprive the government of the will 
and poVrcr to punish unjustly. Now, 
since, in, every case of jiunishiucnt, A 
’double question is to lie answered—first, 
Whether the accused committed the act 
with-which lie is charged, mid, secoiullv, 
"if he 5s guilty, wlmt consequences Jo 
the laws attach,to the deed, and what 
punishment must be inflicted—the execu¬ 
tive power will lie sufficiently restricted, 
if we leave it to .answer merely the last 
question, and leave the decision of the 
first to a separate, independent authority. 
This can neither lie limited to single iudi- 
> iduuls, nor to a permanent college. Both 
eye too much subject to the influences of the 
supreme power. The mass of the people, 
alone, is not to lie corrupted. But. since 
tlie mass of the people cannot sit in judg¬ 
ment, and it is also known how little im¬ 
partial justice is to lie expected fi’om the 
multitude, w hen their own interest is con¬ 
cerned, this agency must be committed to 
sworn siih-rititles, chosen lor singlq eases, 
or only lor short periods, in order that 
the popular.tribunal max not degenerate 
info an established ofliee. TJiese siibsij- 
tutes, as they are not determined liefore- 
hand, cannot lioeome the object of coi- 
1 opting influences, which, though they 
may find access with some, hardly can 
with gill. In tlic-e x icxrs he the founda¬ 
tion and essence of juries; namely, of 
the jHJtty jury in England, and of the 
jury dejvgeimnt, m imitation of it, among 
the .French.’ In the limner country, the 
love of freedom proceeded still liiriher, and, 
on account of the miscltief that may lie 
produced by complaints, invented the 
grand jury, consisting, likewise, of sworn 
representatives of the people, whose func¬ 
tion it is to decide respecting the admissi¬ 
bility of complaints, anil whether, in con¬ 
formity with them, a criminal prosecution 
is to bo instituted, agajast any one. Its 
counterpart existed in’ Frapco till ISO!*, 

durrd at all, has been imperfectly administered. 
It Jia, been retained, because it has twen tleiuulit 
dial tlie views of the couiiuciiml jurists on tiiis 
suiijbtt would tie curious and instrurtivc. Tins 
writer, it will lx-, seen, considers the trial by j n-\ 

■ almost solely with na’etviice to criminal case, — 
Tin- remainder of the article Via* written b\ nu 
^-ilUQ^nt A in,moat jurist. 
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under die name of jury (TafcusaHoh, To 
, this essential character of a jury. are unit¬ 
ed several properties necessary to; its per¬ 
fection. (n.j Not only infist citizens sitgn 
judgment on citizens, bqt the greatest, 
possible equality of rauk is to be sought, 
between the judges.and the party to lie 
judged, in order that the interests of dif- ’ 
lerent ranks may not give rise to injustice, 
partiality, or false decisions. Jn England, 
where all ranks, below die hcredituxy 
peers, are bylaw equal, anti williout ex¬ 
clusive prerogatives of rank or birth, all 
persons not'ljom jieers of the land (for 
they, as an intermediate jwrt of the heredi¬ 
tary government, between kiug and peo¬ 
ple, have tlieir equals, and, consequently, 
their jury, only jn die house of lords) are 
tried by die same jury. In die ancient 
German courts, which, in substance, xvere 
juries, the equality of birth between the 
judge and criminal was most strictly ob¬ 
served ; not, however, so much that 
. no inferior person eoultl lie judged "by a 
higher, as that no higher could be 
judged by an interior. (6.) The jurors 
cannot well Ik* chosen otherwise than by a. 
* public officer—in England, by the sheriff. 
To guard against nil danger of partial,ty 
itiid undue influence, the ju rson arraigned 
ha- the right of rejecting a jMirtioi* of tie- * 
jumrs cmjmnneled. The right allowed 
to the prosecutor is more limited. In Eiig-. 
land, the fornixr may fin capiul eases] re¬ 
ject *30, and in crimes of high treason, JJ5. 
The public prosecutor cannot challenge 
any one without do* larcd cuuse.' (c.) A 
jury, which, in ir.Cst onstfs, must consist 
of men of little wbicariou, cannot lie 
guided in tln.ir conclusions by legal rules 
of evidence, but only* by tlieir general im- 
pre.vieus from the whole tram of cireutn- 
stai>i e4; and, on this account, its verdicts 
«:« not proper subjects of revision. #ln 
F.niiland. trial by jury* is extended even to' 
civil ettses, especially tor settling certain 
matters of fact; for instance, of possession, 
of estimating the amount of damage,,&c. 
(i/.) All the iq>erations, examinations, and 
other processes necessary in a criminal trial, 
are to be f ihrfbrinetl in the presence of the 
jury. Tonfirthemforinforinationtonpro- 
tocol, or to the reports of an officer, would 
involve difficulties, aud, at ail ovents, leave 
them exjwsed to the errors which might 
arise from the subjection of the reporting 1 
officer to foreign influences, and thus defeat' 
the essential object of trial by jury. With 
the French constitution,• the trial by jury 
was spread on the continent, and excited, 
in many persons, high admiration. It has 
beey proved by Feuerbach, in his clawicat. 
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. wc>A on this subject (Lmidshut, lBJBk that,'. . the fast ‘impression of a 'jury wit bid tbe& 
in a, political view, trial by jury has a decisive one. The charge; by wbioli^af-ii; 
value ,ouly art' particular oonstitutions, in ter the termination of the detiatea, the pre-t 'j 
■ which its political advantages may iuduce siding judge, versed in ihe law, aaebs to’J, 
' us to overlook jts .defects, when t-onsidcred guide the deliberations of the jury, 
rrterHy in reference to criminal jurisdic- aid their mitaugbfjudgTnuij, may cdtt4\ 

titm. Political objects make tlie trial by tribute, indeed, to remove this and the - dtir-"' 1 

jury necessary in democracies. Intrusted heicnoes remarked below, but the effi‘ct-1’’ 
to a single magistrate, or to a permanent of it is very inconsistent with die object*' 
authority, the criminal power would ojieu "of jury trials; for it makes him, in most, 
an immediate avenue'to sole dominion, or cases, master of the judgment. Orfe may j 
to aristocracy. Equally indispensable is generally tore,tell, in England, die verdict 
it to a mixed constitution,-like the Eng- of the jury from the charge of the judge, 
lish; for ir would become cither a pure 2. Experience confirms if, and it lies in, 
monarchy, democracy or aristocracy, if the nature of things, that the jury regu-^ 
the immense preponderance of the penal larly hesitate, even against their comic-' 
power should he committed solely to the tion, to give a verdict of guilty, when it oW 
monarch, or to one• of the powers roun- poses the party to a punishment; iu tie*) , 
tcracting and lestriermg him. the jieople public opinion, more severe than just, 
or ihe body representing the. mtipniil so\ - To common penetration, it is extremely, 
ereignty. On tlie other h'md, ;t. is ap- ditlicult to separate the fact from its legal 1 
parent, that iu n constitution where the consequences. This ctil is seen to he m>< 
monarch is absolute, the political .ajvan- smic degree necessary,especially in Eng-, 
tage of a jury disappears. No constitu- i md. where the criminal code lias not 
tion, no personal freedom of individual*'kept pace with the times, and a very alight 
cun, in Vin'ii case, he defended by juries, /hell is punched with the linltcr. 3. Thu 
since the ruler can aholi«h it at any mo- question of guilt or innocence is not one , 


merit, or, iu pmtinil.ir eases, n nder it in- 
• efficacious by a special commission. The 
irroHt eloqu' nt example is that of Franco 
hi late*} ears. Tin* establishment, more¬ 
over, of trial by jury it. a p.n>* monarchy, 
already confirmed by long ptmianencc, is 
not only null, hut superfluous, inasmuch 
as the ruler enn gain nothing piof liy in¬ 
justice, but may lose every thing, Bur 
liuw far does tlie trial by jury satisfy the 
demands which are made of criminal pi- 
risdiction ? How fur is a certain determina¬ 
tion of guilt or innocence to lie expected 
of it? 1. Fan we beliese the juryman, 
who is accustomed*:o move only in the 
tirclo of common intercourse, can we be¬ 
hove him possessed of sufficient sagacity, 
to look through the most comp heat* d re¬ 
lations, which often occur in criminal trials, 
permitting neither aversion nor jrtvdilec¬ 
tion to influence his Verdict r tYrtaiuly 
■ not. But to atn.mpt to abolish the evil 
by means of permanent jurors, who should 


of pure tact, but aK> a b’gal question, and 
presupposes, in every case, a knowledge 
of erimii'.’d law. To lie able to «*ftv wheth¬ 
er am one 1/ns committed a violent roli- 
liery. it must first be known whether he 
has done the act which the accuser asserts, 
and, secondly, whether this act had those# 
charaet* ri-iics, which the laws require to 
constitute tlie crime. Hut if, to remedy' 
this evil, tlie jury should be restricted, to 
:1 m* question whether a certain'act had 
been committed or not, its object would 
be destroyed, and the authority to which, 
is committed the decision of the point of’ 
law would he left to its free will, since it 
might make that act auy r crime it pleased. 
In England, recourse has beep had to the 
dangerous practice of allowing the jory% 
win n they find the accusation in 'a legal 
view hut partiully founded, or regard the j 
crime committed as less heinous than the 
one charged, to give a verdict portly of, - 

_ _ , , acquittal, partly of condemnation, such a$,,, 

acquire ability by practice, would be to guilty of manslaughter, but hot of murder 
destroy the essential character of juries. If the jury’ agrees on tlie point of fact, buT v 
Add to this, that in the oral proceedings cannot remove their doubts respecting,ith , 
in the presence, of tin; juror*,-every moans legal character, they have to leave the dc- ■ 
is aftbrdyd For the operation of sophistry, cision to the judge. But will not the jury 
and tlie excitement of the passions, and trust to their penetratiou more than is just? 
that the various grounds of dcfi'nce or no- Hoes not the presiding judge Income als‘„ i 
Cusation, often mfinitely numerous; cun solute? Somo might, indeed, bo inclined' 
in 'SO wise tie fairly examined and coni- to make it a dcciclod udvunthgo of juries, 
pared with each other—a process possible that the accused is tried by judges Who 
only when the jihlgc forms his o[iinion are iiis equals, and from whom, it would 
fiorn written documents. In every case,' seem, may be expected a juster decision; 
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nformable to bis peculiar situation, ing an opinion, were asked, and the matter . * - 
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more conformable to 
than from othn$. * But, Ik the first place, 
Xhe poorer claims of people, who, above all 
: others, fill the annals of criminal trials, must 
, be excluded from the jury by reason of 
their wantof information and compnrative- 
.1y small interest in the public welfare, by 
' which means that equality is, in most 
< Oases, destroyed (thus, in England, to be a 
juror, a person must have a certain, in¬ 
come J the sam^ Is the case in France, 
•where attention is also paid to particular 
circumstances of rank): so that, from the 
infinite gradations and varieties of proper¬ 
ty, education, opinions, aiul innumerable 
’ outward circumstances, instead of full 
equality, the greatest inequality often sub¬ 
sists between the jurors and the aceused. 
The various means by which it has been 
attempted, in France, to remedy the de¬ 
fects of the jury, and which, nevertheless, 
have produced no better criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion, satisfactorily prove their entire insuf¬ 
ficiency in this respect. (See Assizes, and 
AppeaL) I. History of the Institution. 

, It has evidently been, from the beginning, 
a truly popular trial, and not, us Rogge has 
lately asserted (Gerichtsieescn der (It rmanen, 
1820). a modification of the ancient pro¬ 
cess of compurgation. These institutions 
—compurgation and juiy—have, ntdeed, 
many external similarities, and may, in 
some cgses, have become blended with 
1 each other; but, in their nature, they an* 
entirely separate. This appears evident 
from die circumstance that, in' England, 
juries and compurgations occur at the 
same time. Criminal actions against the 
•clergy were prosecuted under the direc¬ 
tion of die bishop, with 12 of the clergy as 
jurors, but wen* begun by the accused, with 
12 •compurgators swearing to his inno¬ 
cence, and commonly ended in his acquit¬ 
tal, till an end was put to this disorder by 
law, in 1570. (See Blackslonc’s ComnmJt. 
on the Laws of England, vol. i\.) It lias 
long ocen known in German), and has 
lately been proved by Feuerbach (Be- 
tracKtwigen itber die Mundlichkcil und Oef 
fenttichfetU dir Gerichligkeitspfege, 1825),' 
tnat the moat ancient constitution of the 
German laws, and in Bavaria as lute as 
the fifteenth century7 consisted in the 
men of the communes finding judgment 
under the guidance and protection of an 
, officer. As there must lie some fixed 
number, that of 12 is as pood as any other, 

, and has been preferred from time imme¬ 
morial ; but the agreement of die 12 ju¬ 
rors consisted, at first, in many coses und 
' places, in the circumstance, that the votes 


of^e 


e men present, and capable of giv- 


decidod as soon as a majority of 12 votes, 
was obtained fiir at) opinion. One'pcrsqn . 
could, therefore, cancel the vote of an¬ 
other juror, by declaring himself of anoth¬ 
er opinion^ and commanding the jurhr.- 
to leave his scat. Some traces of this 
regulation are still to ho found in England. 
In the house of lords, the whole body of 
nobles votes; but a valid condemnation is 
obtained only when a majority of 12 votes 
is declared for .conviction. But in die 
courts of assizes, the place of absent jurors 
is immediately supplied from the people . 
present, and if these 12 cannot agree, ac¬ 
cording to the original constitution, the trial 
must be by new jurors, who are chosen 
from time to time til! a unanimous vote of 
12 is obtained. Hi important causes in die 
county courts, all the freemen of the coun¬ 
ty were, in former days, summoned, which 
is termed judgment per omnes comit(tius 
probos homines. (Reeves' History of the 
English Law , 1814, vol. i, 84.) Hut it was 
wry naturally soon found better to .sum¬ 
mon only a fixed number of men to this 
service, and thus arose the numlutr of 12, 
who could only unanimously give a valid 
decision. The oldest vestige of this 
change is found under Henry II, in the 
constitutions of Clarendon, in lk>4, and 
of Northampton, in J174. Contests about 
landed property, as well as criminal ac-' 
cusations, were to Ik* decided by die oath 
of 12 respectable men of the neighbor¬ 
hood {per sacranu ntvui dmdecim milxtum dt • 
hundredo, or Hberorum ligaliuin homimtm , 
de vieiiuto). From this time, die trial by i 
jury has remained essentially unaltered in 
, England, and, has gradually become the • 
only form of process, partly by tin* aboli¬ 
tion of the criminal courts which judged 
without jury, [tartly by the abrogation of 
the methods of criminal prosecution in 
winch no trial by jury existed. Of the 
last, there remains only the pronouncing, 
of purtishment iu the way of legislation, 
termed an attainder lattinelura), or bill of 
pains and penalties. There wore, besides, 
several other ways of terminating a crimi¬ 
nal trial without jury, but butwpen which, 
not the Accuser, hut the accused, wus en¬ 
titled to choose. In the times of the 
Anglo-Saxons, die ordealB of rcd.hot iron ’• 
and boiling water were in vogue, besides 
which diere wus the consecrated bread. 
The clergy prepared a piece of bread or * 
cheese, an ounce in weight, which wus 
easily swallowed by the innocent, but 
which stuck in the throat of the guilty, * 
und choked him. Of such a morsel, , 
Godwin, earl of Kent, died in die reign, 
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of Edward the Confessor; and,.according 1 uhitcdwvith ignorance and porrilptimi, Warn 
» as the accused was stlspeotod or hated, it exhibited in horrid forms. The laws were "> 
was well known liow to prej*are the mer- severe. The ordinance,, of criminal pfoee- i 
sel. Under the Norman dominion, this dun* of 1670 was writlen iu blood, giving .* 
ordenl was supplanted by the wager of up the accused to the arbitrary will of the-V 
‘ battle. The wager of battle (r adiutiu dutllj) jutlge, and denying him the aid of counsel ,*-< 
was used oven m civil cusos, and. acconl- excepting inu few coeds (Tif.14. §?); ad- f 
‘ iug to the most ancient custom, it ife- mining a double application of the tor- 1 ",. 
pctidcd on die accused, if the accusor had ture (the question prfparatoirc, to extort 
J ’ ’' ’ ' " from the accused a confession of bi| own > 

guilt, and the. question prmlnbk Unfurl 
execution, to compel liirn to reveal his ’ 
accoftiplices,) *, and ullovvirtg any judge, 
even tlio patrimonial courts, to institute a 
process without any statement of the* 
ground of suspicion. Tire judges were 
even more severe than the laws. Their ■ 
ignorance and carelessness occasioned ■ 
mistakes anil abuses, which their pride raid 
the* clannish spirit of tin* higher classed 
prevented fromlwingrectified, and tinder 
the operation of which crowds of iniiri- 
cent por.-nns lost liberty, property, rep-, • 
11 tat ion, and even life. Even the most 
atrocious criminals, Damiens, for instance, 
could not be legally senteneed to such * 
cruel torment.' this offender actually 
underwent, when torn to pierce by wild 
horses. All the districts, therefore, in 
ITWt, wore unanimous in desiring that the 
judgment in criminal cases should lie 
made dependent on the verdict of a jury. 

In fact, such a provision was introduced , 
into the constitution of Sepn mlier, 1791,* 
mid on this subject there was hardly nuy 
diffcretiN* of opinion. The titrm of the * 


supported his accusation by witnesses, to 
choose whether he would have recourse 
to this means, or swear to ln« innocence 
with twice as nmuy compurgators ns the, 
accuser hail produced, though not above 
'twelve. This \vas called vadiatio legis 
(wager of law!. In civil causes, the wager 
of battle disappeared m the thirteenth 
century, when Henry II’introduced into 
the assi/es atrial by jmv. But iu penal 
prosvutious,on the contrary, it continued 
much longt r. Tin uccu-ed is still asked 
, how lie will he tried : und, though the 
answer—“by the law of the land,” or "by 
tie* country” [per legtm tarn, or per putrU 
has become a mete formality, yet, 
n- late as 1M9, a lingular trial for murder 
took place, in which it stood at the option 
of tic* accused to challenge the accuser to 
the wager of battle. (See Kt tidalI’s ,lp- 
pt 'il of .Minder, houdon. IH19,aud • 1 pined.) 
V conn of justice, timn over, fermeny ex¬ 
isted m England, winch judged without 
juiy. called the shar-t humbt r [ament a till n- 
t-i ‘—a name rispecfmg tin* derivation of 
winch antnptnimns are not agreed. It 
i '* insisted ol son a* lords, both temporal 
end spiritual, memhci-s of’the privy coun¬ 
cil, and two judges of the supreme court 
of Westminster, und had properly jirris- 
di< (ion only pf some particular cases, re¬ 
in llion. perjury, the nftirial misconduct 
of sheriffs, ik<\, hut extended its jurisdii 


English institution was followed,—u ; 
grand jury being appointed to find bills of 
accusation, and, after the conclusion of 
the process, wliicli was to be public and 
oral, the question of tact was to lie deter¬ 
mined by a jury of twelve persons. There-' 


lion farther and farther, and became, e>- wciV to lx 1 , also, as at present, justices of, 
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peciully under Henry VI l und Henry VIII, 
‘ :>n instrument of the most arbitrary 
jwvvor. After it had long Iteen n subject 
of tenor and hatred, it was entirely abol¬ 
ished under ('kales J, in 1641. The trial 
by jury has since been regarded iu Eng¬ 
land as one of the fundamental pillars of 
the constitution. By the 11 aliens Corpus 
act (see Habtas i'orpus Act) of the reign 
of Charles II, greater security has liven 
provided, that the trial by jury shall lu* 
withheld from no one; it is only to he Jn- 
, mooted, lhat the petition for such an order 
. is attendetl with extraordinary exjs-nsc. 


the peace, clothed with proper judicial, 
authority only in cases ol minor impor-,! 
tance and disputes respecting the right of 
jKissession; and likewise district courts, 
who should exercise ti mutual apjieliate« 
jurisdiction in reganl to each other’s de- * 
cisions. The judges were to be chosen, 
by the people, to remain six yoaia in ■ 
office, were to lie rocligible at the end of ’’ 
this period, and to lx*, paid, scantily indeed}*, 
by the state, lx*ing prohibited from receiv-.\ 
mg any fees. These provisions were mode 
by the law of Aug. 24,1790, respecting thoi,, 
t organization of the coprfs. An ordinance 


il. History qf the Jury in France. In the resjieotijig criminal jurisdiction of Sept. 

* article FYanee, some \>f the cruelties are 1791, a jwnul code of Oct. 6,1791, and 


‘ mentioned, wliiHi, arc chargeable to the 
administration of penal justice in Ermjco 
before the revolutiyh. Judicial despotism, 
24 * * 


the regulations for the condttct of crimi¬ 
nal prosecutions, Oct. 21,1701, completed 
this new sj stem, which has been si disc- 
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<jt»endy retained in hj fiffidattieiital prin-' itself is obliged to deliberate on die same 
clples, though not , without undergoing points, aud on acquittal takes place, if die • 
essential alterations; by which a portion of majority of the judges coincide with the- 
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'the benefits, that are' ascribed to die con-, minority of die ju 
addition of English criminal courts, was lost numbers of voices 
‘again, and the influence of die officers of tal equal to those f< 
the government on -the administration of courts have also th 
justice (it is said) improperly enlarged. The verdict of die jurj 
criminal courts were at first derived from to rest entirely on i 
the,district courts, the judges sitting alter- be their own free t 
hately in the criminal courts of the depart- posed by any one. 
inent. One of the judges was director of jurors decided the 
the jury, drew lip the indictment, add as- Paris, in 1823, that 
'uembleu the jurors. The, jury of accusa- dieted on a charge o 
lion {«T accusation) consisted of eight mem- objections made to 
bers, three voices for flic aroused being suf- iuol process is die 
ficient to reject the-complaint. Thisjuryof mitted to tliepresii 
accusation is now entirely abolished in the examination of wii 
new criminal ordinance of Nov. 17, 3808. the prosecutor, an 
(See Codas/*s Cinq.) Tiie criminal courts defendant, but iu F 
for more important causes (fours (/’assises) alone. And diere 
are now deputationsofdiekmg’scourTjcour very striking exerc 
rot/ale or four (Pappd\ and die decision re- well as a hostility ti 
specting complal%te is committed to a di- ill comports widi tl 
vision of the cour royal*.. The lilierty of tint loudest compile 
the accused to hold consultation withcoun- made, are of die sel 
kel is lees restricted by die new laws than belongs to the prei 
by lute practice. According to a very etrietion of the : 
doubtful interpretation of die article 302 of The prefect draws 
the act of 1808, to regulate criminal pro- of which the presidi 
ces^, tiie comisel is allowed access to the out twenty: die del 
accused only a lew days before the he- collectively, hmvcvi 
ginning of the public prosecution. And, them) aud tiie attor 
in some cases, as in libels, the definidve strike out twelve, an 


minority of die jurors,,so as to make the 
numbers of voices in favor of tho acquit¬ 
tal equal to those for condemnation. The. 
courts have also the right to set aside the 
verdict x>f die jury, if it appears to them 
to rest entirely on an error; but this must 
be their own free act, and cannot lie pro¬ 
posed by any one. A simple majority of 
jurors decided the case of Fnnk, and, at 
Paris, in 1823, that of doctor Costaing, in¬ 
dicted on a charge of poisoning. Amongthc 
objections made to die new French crim¬ 
inal process is die excessive' power* com¬ 
mitted to the president. In England, the 
examination of witnesses is carried on by 
tiie prosecutor, and the counsel for the 
defendant, but iu France, by die president 
alone. And diere is frequently seen a 
very striking exercise of this privilege, as; 
well as a hostility to the defendant, which 
ill comports widi the judicial offiee. But 
the loudest complaints dial at present are 
made, are of the selection of jurors (which 
belongs to the prefect alone), and die re¬ 
striction of the right of challenging. 
The prefect draws up a list ofYixty jurors, 
of which the president of the assizes strikes 
out twenty : the defendant {or defondauts 
collectively, however many there may lie of 
them) aud the attorney-general, each, can 
strike out twelve, ami the rest constitute the 


derision is taken from the jury, and given 
to die police courts. To require the unan¬ 
imous agreement of the jurors to a ver¬ 
dict, which, even in England, is often at¬ 
tended with great difficulties, aud loud- to 
striking inconsistencies, was soon found 
entirely impossible in France. The sim¬ 
plicity'of the English process, which, at 
the end of the proceedings, leaves to the 
jury the vgrdie.t of guilty or not guilty, it 
was found in France impracticable to im¬ 
itate.* In England, only the most im¬ 
portant witnesses are brought forward, 
aud a dgy, or, in very complicated eases, 
three or four days are sufficient to com¬ 
plete a trial, and eonsequeudy no uncom¬ 
mon powers of mind are required to retain 
the testimony in the memory. But. iu 
Franco, even die most unimportant tesu- 
rnuny is admitted. Hence several hundred 
witnesses are sometimes brought forwanl, 
and more weeks spent in a ease than 
there would be days employed in Eng- t 
fond. It having, been found atwolutcTy 
.impracticable to insist on unanimity iu 
the jury, it lias been resolved to assume 
the simple majority of seven against five, 
•s' decisive. But in that case the court 


jury. In this way it is possible to rolled 
a jury consisting of die enemies of the ac¬ 
cused, and it is asserted that this is often 
done in the case of prosecutions for polit¬ 
ical ofi'ene»'s. The lies! French' jurists 
(I)upin, Bcrengcr, Paillet, Bavotjx, Sir.) 
are therefore fully agreed, that die French 
jury contributes little towards a pure ad¬ 
ministration of justice. Even in England, - 
it« value is very doubtful. It mhy seem 
riinh to’ attempt to assail the general eon- A 
Yicdou, not only of the English, but of tiie 
French also, and other nations that recog¬ 
nise, in this jMipular institution, the palla¬ 
dium of all genuine civil freedom, aud 
place entire confidence in dieir triul by 
jury. But it Is only the cases of political 
prosecutions, or those in wliieli the inno¬ 
cent hare lieeii pursued by the revenge 
of the great, which give to tho trial hv 
jury its reputation; and there is still 
anodier question, not only whether the, \ 
juiy alwuys merits diis reputation, but* 
whether the desired advantage cannot be * 
attained equally well, aud even better, by / 
a proper organization qf tho judicial office.' 
llut to return to what we were saying.on 
the value ofthe juiy: .This body in Eng- 
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land was not able to, prevent the infamousv.thfe* verdict will be, before the tjcUd fe.bo® 
'judge Jeffreys (chiefjustice-undtr Jamds gun. It has been proposed, id GOrtn^ny**^ 


■ 11) fromigmtifying his private hatred; nor 
has the French jury been able to opjtose 
any obstacles of importance to such an 
abuse of the judicial office. Algernon 
' Sydney and lord Russell were condemned 
to death by the verdict of a jury. For 
common criminal cases, there can hardly 
be apy mom uncertain, fluctuating form 
of decision than the trial by jurors, who, 
without imparting to'others the grounds 
; of their verdict, or even settling any just 
grounds in their own minds, decide, on tile 
honor, freedom and life of their fellow citi¬ 
zens. In tl»e firsr place, the actual existence 
, of a crime ne«*d not lie proved according to 
fixed rules. Suppose the case of a man 
1 icing missed, or of a corpse being found— 
die jury are (icrsuaded that a murder must 
have been committed,and pronounce some 
suspected person guilty, when it is possible 

« it the missiug man still lives, or that the 
ad man (lerished without personal viop. 
lence. Home years since, David Evans, 
wits executed in London as the murderer 
of his wife, because an ajiotliecary, who 
had never practised us a surgeon, main- 
tamed that the woman died in ronse- 
queucti'of a wound on her head, while a 
Mirgcoir in actual practice asserted, on the 
.contrary, that die wound had nothing to 
do with her dcuth, and tliut this was oc- 
, casioned by an inflammation of the bow¬ 
els. (Morning Chronicle, 1818, Feb. 24.) 
Iti the second place, the jury ghe their 
verdict ou the slightest and most remote 
evidence, when tty: offence, in question is 
an injury to property, a theft, robber}', 

' fraud, or the like. The instunces in which 
tins 'innocence of perrons condemned for 
such offences subsequently appears are 
therefore constantly increasing, and the 
explanation of tliis circumstance is to be 
found in the character of the jury, who urc 
taken mostly from men of business in the 
middle classes, who feel more hostility to 
a thief or u swindler than to a murderer. 
The* jury act, in fed, the part of legisla¬ 
tors: when the penalty imposed by the 
law appears to them too severe,—us, 
for instance, the punishment of death 
for stealing property to the amount of 40 
, shillings,—they settle at their own pleasure 
the'degree of the offence, so as to avoid 
,the strictness of the law; and it bus hnp- 
, iieued that a ihry has declared a mail who 


to make juries give their reasons for their;.' 
verdicts f but this only proves that the 
ture. of this institution is not underSiMid;^ 
An exhibition-of their reasons comport*®! 
as little with their nature as a further ex™ 
animation by a different tribunal. The,; ( ',. 
verdict of the jury comes like a decree of 
destiny, without being capable of jijptifi- 
cation, examination or amcndirfent; fop*' ‘ 
the whofe of the decision rests ou tilings 1 
which cannot bo a second time exhibited 
in exuetly tho same modifications—the de¬ 
portment 6f the accused and the witnesses, 
tiie individual and momentoiy dispositions • 
of the jurors. Even in England, doubts 
of the importance of the trial by juiy tire 
by degrees excited, and there is juu approx- % 
imation to the fundamental vievfa of the , 
GiSnian criminal process, which aims at 
exciting the moral feelings of the criminal 
by solitude aud examination, and pro- ' 
ducing a confession, which makes the 
accused his own judge No criminal is 
so liardened as never to experience a state . 
of mind w'heu the burden of conscience 
is too heavy for him, mid he desires to 
reconcile himself to the law and hut inwani ' 
judge. To produce this effect is the aim 
of the criminal judges of Germany ; and 
certainly it is at least as conformable to 
the high dignity of the administration of 
justice as the trial by jury., The abridg- * 
ment of. the length of the process, and the 
publicity of the administration of penal 
justice, are different things, and, though '• 
they are commonly united with the trial 
by jury, are advantages which nmy be 
imlmdicd with any other system. ’ 1 ' 

* The views suggested in the previous, 
part of this article, written, as has been al¬ 
ready observed, by u civilian unaccustom¬ 
ed to the practical ojieration of the trial by ' 
jury, deserve the cotisideration of minds . 
accustomed to a different course of juris- ’ '• 
prudence, not only from their theoretical 
acuteness, but from their devclopement o£ 
supposed practical defects in tlie trial by ju-,' 
ry. It seems fit, therefore, to give another ' 
exposition of this subject, which is. main- , ■ 
tained by persons eilucated under the com- 
nion law, and to suggest some of the rea-| 
sons wtity it is deemed tiie bulwark of pr b- ; 
fie liberty, and the best safeguard of private 
rights under our forms office government. ,f 
The remaining ]>art of this^article is to be 


hjgd stolen 10 guineas (310 shillings) guilty considered as independent of the foregoing; 

filiiliiniiu uni ha mnoli mi nnuoAnfitur o nnnnfoi* v*aw 


of thtfft to tiie tunounl of shillings. 
The personal feelings of the jury towards 
the accused, and the light in winch they 
regard the*offence, often determine what 


not so much as presenting a counter view, 
hut as presenting the true grounds on which 
.the institution was established, and is still 
dear to the free inhabitants of England and 
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Auteriea.— I. The Origin of the TYhilby nesses! und^r,. oath,/and other evidence',’ 
„"Jiify. It has lieeri tinted back by anti- • produced and hoard before thOur, Tlw ► 
Aqiiorians to a vet^early period in Eng- proceedings ol’ tho grand jury are, in tlie s 
fish' history, and seems, indeed, in some first instance, at tho instigation of tho $jov- ■ 

: fortn, if not cpeyal with the origin oi‘ die. ornment or other prosecutor, and afro ex * 
‘civil government in, England, ar least to ’ park, and in secret delilieration. Tho sc-. ’ 
‘ .have been, used fitne out of mind in that cusqd has no knowledge of, nor right to 


kingdotn. It is lost among die early 
Saxon colonies; rind probably was derived 
from the mode of administering justice by 
- *hc *^eeiB of ’tbd litigant parties in the 
' feudal institutions of Italy, Franco and 
• Germany. Mr. Justice BlacKstone (3 
1 Comm. 349, 350) considers that tliis tribu¬ 
nal was universally established* among all 
A the northern nations, and so interwoven 


right» 

interfere witli, their proceedings. If they 
find the accusation true (which is usually* ’ 
drawn up in form by the public prosecu¬ 
tor), they write upon the irwiictmeht tlm 
words “a true bill;” which "is signed by 
the foreman, or chief of the grand jury, 
and is presented to the court publicly, ami 
in tho presence -of all the jurora. -If the- 
indictment is not proved to the satisfar- 


with their very constitution, that the ear- , tion of the gmud jury, tho word “ ignora 


liest accounts of the one give us also some 
traces of tlie other. Mr. Wynne ( Eunomus, 
Diag. 3,'j. 50) seems to entertain a ditfrr- 
ent opinion, and, alter stating that its origin 
is obscure jeaput inter nubila condit), ho 
«• asserts, that it is the noblest form of 
policy that was ever invented ou earth, 
and comes nearest the impartiality of 
heaven. But, whatever tnay lie the origin 
, of the trial, it is of very high antiquity. 
And Magna Charta (Hi. ‘2S>) referred to it 
as an existing institution, and provided that 
no person should be hurt, either m bis 
person or property, unless by the judgment 
of his peers or the laws of the realm {nisi 
pfr kgab judicium parium suorum rti per 
\ legem terr'g ).—II. The different Kinds of 
Juries. Juried are of two sorts, viz. grand 
juries and petty juries. The former may 
consist of any number more than twelve, 
rind less tliau twenty-four persons. The 
office of the grand jury is to accuse 
persons wlio are supposed to be guilty of 
an offence., It may, tlierefore, properly be 
called the jury of accusation. '1'iie jinny 
or petit jury consists of twelve persons 
only, and inny properly 1m; called th (‘jury 
if trials,.both in civil and criminal cases.— 
ill. We sliall first consider the organiza¬ 
tion, functions and proceedings of the grand 
jury. Tlie mode of accusation is by a 
written statement in solemn form, describ¬ 
ing the offence, witli all the proper accom¬ 
paniments of timo and circumstances, and 
certainty of act and peraou, which is called 
an butictment , or by u mode less formal 
(which is usually the spontaneous act of 
the grand jury), raffed a presentment, ami 
* which is afterwards put into solemn form 
by some proper officer. No indict¬ 
ment or presentment can 1 m; made except 
•' by the concurrence of at least twelve, of 
the jurors. The. grand jury may accuse 
■ Upon their own knowledge; but it is gen- 
^eraily done upon the testimony of wit- 


mi w” (we are ignorant), or w not a trim 
lull,” or u not fimnd,” is written on it by 
tlie grand jury, or by their foreman, and* 1 ' 
it is then, in common parlance, said >to be ■; 
ignored, am! the accusation is disinV 
as unfounded. When tlie grand jnr 
Him an indictment us it true bill 
wra), the indictment is said to lie foitffi 
uml die jmrtj stands indicted, and mo\ Ik*. 
required to be put upon his trial. When , 
the indictment is not found.’ or is declared 
to be not true, the ucouaM, if he is in 
custody, or lias been yi any way required 
lo appear at the court, and answer to any 
accusation again.-1 him, is entitled to b.y . 
discharged, or dismissed from any further 
inquiry or attendaifcc before the court. 
Every public offence min 1m* pro|*erly tlm 
subject, of an iiidh'mient, and taken cog¬ 
nizance of bv the grand jury of the conn- * 
H within w h'ch jt i-> coinmittcd. But- 
there is .motli'T mode of jiroceediug 
at the common t.»w, at the suit of the 
king, called an information, which is sim¬ 
ilar to an indictment, except that it is not 
found by the grand jury, and is filed, ft 
officio, by the proper officer of the govern¬ 
ment. An information enunot be tiled 
exeejrt in cases of mere misdemeanors, e.r 
offences not capital ; for, whenever any 
capital offence is charged ugninst a ftartv, ’ 
he cannot Ik; jim ujion his trial unless the 
accusation be made by the, grgnd jury by 
iudictiiieiit.—IV. The Organization of the' ■ 
(hand Jury. The functions lining sticli us 
we have stated, it is obvious tiiat tbe du¬ 
ties require great eyre in the selection of • 
tlm, persons who arc to serve as grand 1 
jurors. A precept, commonly called n re¬ 
nt re facias, issues to the sheriff of eye'ry 
county, some time In fore uny court *»f 
criminal jurisdiction is held therein, re¬ 
quiring him,to summon twenty-four good ’*! 
and lawful men of flis county, to attend 
the court, to inquire into, and present riff ’• 
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dffoftces committed within the, body of 
< the county. At the common law, these 
grand jurdrsare required to be freeholders 
of. the County, and in England, where die 
.'sheriff makes the selection, they arp 
.usually gentlemen of the first respccta- 
' bility in the' county. In the U. States, 
>difFererit modes prevail in different states 
in the selection of grand jurors. In some, 
the grand jurors are chosen, as in England, 
bv'tlic sheriffs; in others, as in the New 
England States, the grand jurors are drawn 
by the town officers, from boxes contain¬ 
ing the names of ali die* persons qualified 
to serve, from time to time, and in such 
numbers as are required; and the names 
so drawn are returned to the sheriff, and 
by him to the court. • But, in whatever 
way the grand jurors are selected, their 
names are returned on a ^>iere of parch¬ 
ment *or pajHT, by the sheri If, which is 
a panel, and os many of them as 
r in court are sworn on die grand 
Hot exceeding twenty-three, ho that 
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ted within a* county,.have", to prevent a* 
defect of justice, men made cognizable 
therein. Ta ' enumerate these , offences 
would occupy too large a spa£e;> and 
probably no two states-In the Union have 
enacted precisely the same provisions.' 
There are proper powers .vested in the 
' courts to compel the attendance of grand ’ 
jurors; and if any are returned who are 
not qualified, they may be excluded from 
the panel; and if an indictment he found 
by persons Dot qualified, the accused may 
except to it oh this account. Thus care¬ 
ful has the law been# in the original selec¬ 
tion of grand jurors, who are supposed, 
and indeed required, to be men of integri¬ 
ty, impartiality and intelligence, and above 
all just objection. And thus a body of 
men, brought together for the .occasion; 
and for that only, are placed between the 
government and the citizen, as a shield 
against oppression and injury, and to 
afford a reasonable protection to him, if 
be be not justly suspected of a crime. 


!ve may constitute a majority. Their *'V. As to Petty or Petit Juries , or,‘as they 


oath is, in substance, that they will dili 
' gently inquire and true presentment make 
of all offences committed with id the 
county; that die government’s counsel, 
that of their fellows, and their own, they 
will keen secret; that they will present no 
man for envy or malice; neither will they 
leave any one unpresented from four, fa¬ 
vor, affection, or hope of reward ; but that 
they will present tilings truly as they conn* 
to their knowledge, according to their best 
'understanding. Usually, the presiding 
judge of the court instructs them in the 
matters which are within their jurisdiction, 
■ by delivering to them a charge, containing 
a summary of (He offences and other busi¬ 
ness which may come liefore then;. They 
then retire to their room, and sit, as has 
liecn said, in secret, hearing evidence in 
favor of the prosecution only, as the main 
question before them is, whether the party 
accused ought to be put upon bis trial to 
answer the accusation. But they are al- 
.ways hound to act upon legal evidence, and 
are instructed that they ought not to find 
an indictment unless upon their oaths they 
are persuaded, so far as the evidence goes, 
that the accusation, is true. It has been 
already stated, that the grand jury is to 
inquire only into crimes committed in the 
county for which they sit. And this is 
regularly true at the common law, for no 
man was bound to answer for any crime 
^but before hia peers in the county and 
neighborhood where it was committed. 
IBut, by sundry statutes, lioth in England 
j and America, some offences, not commit- 


are sometimes called, TV-averse Juries. 
These consist, as has been already said, of 
12 persons, and no more, for the trial of all 
criminal offences, and of all issues .if fact 
in civil cases sit the common law. There 
are some peculiar modes of trial by jury 
in England, where a larger number than 
12 is required, which may be called the 
extraordinary trial by jury; as, for instance, 
a grand assize for the ‘trial of issues in 
writs of right, winch consists of 4 knights, 
and 12 other persons; and die jury of 
attaint, to convict a former juiy of a cor¬ 
rupt verdict, which consists of 24 jurors. 
But these modes of trial are, at present, 
wholly disused in America; and, m Eng¬ 
land, that of a jury of attaint has fallen 
into neglect, since the general use of the 
remedy of moving for a new trial, where 
die verdict is unsatisfactory. And first, 
as to the trial by jury in civil cases. This 
is generally confined to issues of fact in 
proceedings at common law, as contra¬ 
distinguished from proceedings in equity 
and admiralty. When, then, the parties 
have, in their written pleadings, or allega¬ 
tions, coine to a fact which is denied on one 
side, and affirmed on the odicr, in a regu¬ 
lar mode, die cause is said to be of issue, 
and the ’fact in controversy is to be ascer¬ 
tained by a jmy. ’ For this purpose, in 
England, a precept issues to the sheriff 
of the proper county, requiring him to 
select and summon to die court at which 
die trial is to tie had, a suitable nufnber 
of jurors, for the trial of the cause; aud 
‘he accordingly makes return of the names 
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Uieot or, *may avail himeelf of it afterward?, upon r . 
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„ . plhfceappointtMl. If the evidence,is offer**!, the coiyiael loa the 

sheriff have any interest in the case, or is ‘partywho opcitsdlic cause, ou each '*idty 
not impartial, or is related to die paities, makes a short _ introduction, stating the" 

the jurors are selected by some other *’ ' .. J ' “ 

proper officer, and usually !»y the .cofoner 
of the county* <Tbe qualifications of petty 
jurors do not differ, generally, 1 than those 
, requited as to grand jurors, their duties 
.‘being equally important, and requiring 
JequfU intelligence. When die cause is 
*«alled for tiriul, if ail die jurors do not 
appear, or,any of diem are jusdv object**! 

. to and set aside (of which we shall s|kak 
hereafter), the deficiency may lie supplied 
from among the hy-standers, having suit¬ 
able qualifications, which is called taking 
jurors de talibus curcvmstanfibus, front 
wbidh circumstance the persons thus se¬ 
lected are denominated talesmen. The 
jury, being thus full, and above objection, 
are sworn ^severally or together, according 
to die focal usage in each state) well and 




case, the points in controversy, uijd the. 
tacts which he cxjKvts to prove, so that 
the jury nuiv more dearly understand the . 
bearing of the evidence, as it is produced.' 
After all the evidence is gone through, the 
counsel on each side argue tin? C4i.sc to tho* 
juiy, at large, commenting upou eyery 
port of it, amf cacli insist at g Upon « ver¬ 
dict in his favor. If any questions of law ‘ 
arise (as in most instances they do), the 
judge is requested, and is botuid, publicly 
to state his opini'fh on all the points of 
law applicable to it. This lie* ordinarily 
does in summing up the case, 'after the 
arguments of the counsel are over; hut ho 
may do it bet ore, if he chooses. When 
tlie .arguments are finished, the prosit 
judge, m England, and in most on 
states in America, proceeds to address the 


truly to try tlie issue between the parties, *jury, stating to them the questions, re- 
and a true verdict to give “according to capitulating the evidence,,and coinniunt- 
the evidence” (or “according to the law iug &n it in such u manner u-s he deems 
and tlie evidence given iheru,” by tlie local correct, for the purpose of enabling tlie, 
usage of some states). In some cases, jury to understand it well, and to apply 
special juries are allowed to be selected, tin* law properly to it. In thusc4;ddrcsse<y 
in a particular mode, for tlie purpose of, he oftjjn freely expresses his ojiimon as to the 
tiyiug particular causes; in other eases, weight of evidence, the sulliciericy of the 


the trials are by a jury chosen in the ordi¬ 
nary manner, and thence called a common 
>jury. But these distinctions are unknown 
in some of the states of America, though 
.they are very important in the pnjrtice'in 
England. After tho juiy is sworn, the 
"cause 1 b then tried in open court, the evi¬ 
dence is offered, and the witnesses pub¬ 
licly sworn and examined in die presence 
of thp judges, the counsel on each aide, 
the jury, and all other persons in attend¬ 
ance.' .Tire qpeation, whether any evi¬ 
dence is competent to be given to tlie jury, 
is, if any objection is made, first decided 
by the court. If rejected, it is never heard 
by the jury; if admitted, it is then read, 
or, if even by a witness, lie is then ex¬ 
amined before the jury. The party who 
calls a witness first examines him, and he, 
is then liable to be cross-examined by the 
other side; and if any question is asked, 
wliich either party deems improjier, the. 
opinion of the court is taken on it ftefore 
the witness is allowed to give Ins answer. 
So, also, it is, in respect to any written evi¬ 
dence or document offered at the trial. 


proofs, the force of jiu'tieiilat objections, 
ami the comments o! tlie counsel. Bui, it 
being a principle of law, that the jury is to' 
respond us to matters of fact, and the judges 
as to matte: s of law (tul qiurstiones Jatti 
respondent juratores, ad quastiancs lepps re¬ 
spondent justices), it is always understood, 
tniP these comments on matters of fact arc 
not binding on tip' jury, and that they are 
given solely with u view of enabling the 
jury to exoiri-e -their functions more jier- 
fee.tly, and that the jury are at liberty- to 
disregard them if they please. But, gen¬ 
erally spe-akitig, they do receive great 
weight from tlie jury, who naturally place ‘ 
confidence in the judges, from their talents, 
exfierience and iiiqKirtiality, and therefore, 
unless the judge obviously • exlubits some’ 
improprieties, or lietrays some unjustifi¬ 
able feeling, they consider him as a friend, 
aiding and assisting thorn in their duty;, 
and, his oddnesses being always in .public, 
uutl open to the criticism of the public, as 
Well as of the profession, it rurely.qceuns 
that his conduct is deemed exceptionality,. 
Still the jury have a right to form, and 


!And if cither jwrey requests it, the judge do form, an independent judgment upwq 
who, presides at the trial makes a note, m matters of foci; add their judgmdit id 
■""ting, of tlie objection, bo thut the purty often conclusive. After the juilgp has- 
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■ jUpiil they 
\,mndirt%m) upon the point iu controversy. 
'Thvy,ure uot jwmiitted to have any Inter* 
*? Course with any other persons, and are 
' allowed, during their continuance in secret 
.Session, to have only such food and other 
’ necessaries as are indispensable; Indeed, 
by llie old law, they Were to lx: kept With- 
‘ ‘put meat,.drink, fire or randle, until they 
>’ were agreed, unless by permission of the 
•court, which soon, however, lieraiuo almost 
a matter of eourse. When they are agreed, 
' .they come into open court, mid, their 
'Vumcs being called, they deliver in their 
verdict, which is recorded by the projs'r 
Officer, Who then reads it aloud to the 
jnry, and asks them if they niriec to it as 
recorded, to which they all publicly assent. 
If either party doubts it, the jurymen are 
severally asked if they agree, which is 
-culled puffing thejury. Sometimes, when 
, the licit arc very complicated, or involve 
questions of law of great ditlieully, the 
‘ juiy, instead of finding a general verdict, 
, lhat the issue of tact is for the plaintiff or 
for the deft admit, state all the facts at 
large, and ask tin: court to decide iijmhi 
those lactf’, whether the issue ought to he 
' found for the plaintiff or for the defendant. 
This is called a special v erdict. It i#rely 
occurs in criminal eases, iuid is not v cry 
< on 11 non in civil cases. Hut the jury are 
never obliged to litid a special veidiet,and 
may, in all cases, give u general verdict; if 
'• they choose. If the jury, ailer being kept 
together u considerable time, cannot agree, 
they an* usually brought into eourt by the 
piojK'r officer, and the court, if their diffi¬ 
culty is about any matter of law, often 
makes additional explanations. Hut if, 
after every reasonable effort, the jury con¬ 
tinue to disagree, they are discharged by 
tiie court, and the cause must theft lie tried 
'anew. In cruniual cases, and especially 
. in capital ena>s,lhe court with great reluc¬ 
tance. allow the discharge of a jury', after 
■ the cause is once committed to them.— 

- Next, afi to tlit' trial by jury iu criminal 
' vases. Here the qualifications of jurors 

do not differ from those required, in civil 
.cases. . Hut the law, with a view to pre- 
Hent the undue influence of the govern- 
1 moot, iu the selection of jurors, and the 
Uftdue prejudices arisiug from public opin- 

- ion,, 'has tiirovvu additional guards round 
the jimty accused. He is not only‘entitled 

; y> lie tried by -good and lawful men, of the 
'.-neighborhood where*thc crime is alleged 
‘ ‘to have been committed, but to ho con- 


: with’tho witnessed, tu’id to hdvei hi 
capinfl casoa, 'some piriyilege^Tyhlch W* 
allowed' either nt ami cases .of. in 
offences of a sulio^diuate character. jAaid, 
in the first place, the right of ohall^e, 
which, tiiougb it exists for many purposes, 
"hi civil trials, is of fiir nfore coiiAcqueqee^ 
and extent in criminal trials. A challenge 
is, properly speaking, an objection or ex¬ 
ception to a juror, or to the whole jury, 
oft incompetent' tp sit in a trial. It fis of 
two sorts; the first is a challenge to the 
arp*y, or an exception to the whole pane) 
or list of jurors, as they are arrayed or set 
in order by the sheriff in his return. And 
it may lie token on account of -the par¬ 
tiality of the sheriff, wiiet? Ire selects the 
jury, or of some delimit. Omission or ille¬ 
gality of himself or of some other officer 
or functionary concerned % arraying dr 
returning' the pane). .These exceptions 
air, or may lie, various in their patuffe 
and extent, in differeijt states; and the 
particular exceptions, at the common law 
•ulone, w ould not, independently of those 
provided for or disallowed by statute, be 
'very instructive. This challenge may be 
either tor a [iriueipul cause or to the favor, 
the fbrnier of which is founded upon posi¬ 
tive proof or presumption of impropriety ; 
the latter is founded upon less strong 
presumption or suspicion, and therefore 
]>roperly to be inquired into, or td be 
deeidcti by die sound discretion of the 
triers. Secondly, the other soil of ehal- 
’lenge (which also may be for a principal 
cause or to the fav or) is a challenge to the 
polls, that is, an exception to r particular 
jurors, answering in some degree to' the 
recusatio judicis of the civil and canon 
lavf. Challenges to the polls, at common 
law, have been reduced to’four Boris: 
1. Challenge propter honoris rcspt.dibn, or 
in respect to nobility ; as, if a lord or }H>er 
of the realm in England' be einpanncled 
on a jury, lie may lie cludlenged by either 
party, or may challenge himself This 
cause, of course, ttoes not exist in the 
U. States, wliere we liave no nobility, 
y. Challenge propter defectum , or for want 
of projier qualifications ; as if-a person 
be mi alien or a slave; or in cases where 
he is required to be a freeholder,4f hei is 
not such; oy is not of a suitable age, «6 & 
minor ; or is a female, for females are not 
allowed to lie jurors; or is convict , of aft 
infamous crime, or is otherwise disquali¬ 
fied. 3. Challenge propter affectum, for 
suspicion of bias or partiality. Tins may 
he a principal challenge, or to the favor. 
‘ Tt is a,principal challenge, 1 as ‘has been 
already stated, when there. is pregoaftt 

’ * i * • » . 
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as that a .juror is rif Kindred to, 
>either party tat the common law, in the 
„>£iuUh .degrte)}'* ijbat hfe has already pre¬ 
judge*! the cuufe, air an arbitrator; mat he 
.. has an interest pn the cause; .that he has 
- taken money for his verdict; that he has 
formerly; as a juror, tried the samfe cause; 
tliat he is'the servant, master, attorney or 
; coup'sel' of ..one of die parties. A chul- 
“fcjnge to the polls for favor (which sup¬ 
posed a doubt of impartiality) is whpre the 
v party has no principal cause of challenge, 
nut has suspicion of favor, and offers clr- 
. curastauces in support of such a suspicion. 

’■ In such a. case, the validity of the objec- 
,*tion is, by the common' law,' left to die 
determination of triers, whose office it is 
to decide whether the juror who is ob¬ 
jected to is favorable or unfavorable, or, 
rather, whether he stand indifferent be¬ 
tween the parties. The triers, in ease the 
first man called as a juror is challenged, 
are tyvo intlifferenfperaons, named by the 
fcourt; and if dicy tty one man, and find 
,hitn indifferent, he is sworn, and then he 
and the two first triers try the next who is 
objected to; and when a second is found 
indifferent, those two who are sworn as 
'jurors become the triers of all the! others 
who are objected to, in lieu of die two 
triers first chosen. This course of 'pro¬ 
ceeding is still common in £ngland and 
in several of the U. States. But in other 
of the states, the usual course is-for the 
court 'to decide upon the iudidbuency of 
.the persons objected to as jurors. 4. Chal¬ 
lenge propter delictum, or on account of 
some crime, of which die person called as 
a juror iia& been guilty, aud which imports 
a disability and discredit as a juror. This 
applies to eases of a capital nature, and 
other* infamous crimes, such as treason, 
felotty, "perjury, conspiracy, and other sjie- 
cies of the crimen ftdst. A person called 
as a juror may, be called to say die truth 
(whence he is said to be interrogated voir 
dire, veritatevl dicere) in respect to such 
causes of challenge as are not to Ids dis¬ 
credit or dishonor; but he cannot be 
called upon to acknowledge himself guilty 
of any crime, or other thing which ren¬ 
ders him infamous. These are all the 
causes, strictly speaking, of challenge by 
1 the parties. But many persons are en¬ 
titled to be excused from serving on juries, 
/and, on this account, may plead die excuse 
lor themselves, though the parties may uot 
* take the exception. Among these are 
magistrates, aged persons, and persons 
folding particular offices, and odiers hav- 
spcchl exemptions. The challenges 
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abom mentioned equally apply to rivil 
. and Criminal cases. But in .favor of life,, 
in capital trials, the accused is fstiuhpi’ 
the .privilege of challenging a certain nqm* 
her of persons, called, as Jurors, without 
assigning any cause;'and this privilege is 
* dicnce called the right of peremptory chad’-, 
lenge. This is a provision founded in great' 
humanity and tenderness towards person's 
capital ly accused. The reasons com- 
monly assigned for it are, 1. that every/ 
person is liable to strong dislikes arid 
prejudices, in respect to particular person^' 
merely from their appearance, manners 
and gestures, although they are strangers 
to him, and that even a caprice or feeling 
of this kind may, in the course of the 
trial, embarrass the party in his defence; 
2. that upon a challenge for cause shown, ( 
the reason may prove insufficient, and, if 
the party had • no right of peremptory 
challenge, he might lie tried by a juror 
who, from the very circumstance of being 
objected to, might conceive a prejudice 
against the accused. On these accounts, 
he is at liberty to challenge the juror 
'jieremptorily, after he has, for an iusuffi- *• 
cient reason, challenged him for cause; 
and, as the object of all trials is to allow a 
fair and full defence, the accused ought, 
at least, to ha\e his wishes consulted so 
far os to exclude those whom he distrusts 
in thfc first instance. But as it is obvious 1 
that tlfe right of peremptory challenge, if 
nor limitud by some known boundary, 
might forever prevent a trial, the law has 
fixed a definite number, to whiph the 
party is confined. The common law fixed 
this number at 35, or one short of three 
full juries; and that still remains the rule 
in all trials for treason. But in other cap¬ 
ital offences, the right is now gcuentlly 
restrained, by statute, to 20, both in Eng¬ 
land and America. If a person attempts 
to challenge beyond this number, his 
challenge is disregarded. If, by reauoieof 
peremptory or . other challenges, a sufti-. 
cient number of jurors are not found, tales¬ 
men ore appointed, as in cifil cases. If*, 
several persons are tried at the same time, / 
upon one indictment, each one is entitled*/ 
to his full number of challenges, and onf/j 
may challenge a juror not objected to by** 
the others, und he must be excluded alto*V 
gether; for every juryman must-be above 
any objection by any of the persons tried; 
We have thus far treated of challenges by./ 
the party accused. The government htnJj 
strictly, no right to challenge except for* 
cause shown; but for cause shown the; 1 
government may qitlier challenge the 
urrtiy, or the polls, in the same manner an ). 




'^ovenDnont to show cause until thepanel* prisoner, ia admitted in all cases «tttfcsoh.1 
is’ gone through, and, then, if sufficient Why not equally win other capital eaies^.V 
JurorB are not found and sworn, the cause, Such is a vefy general outline of the w 
df the challenge*may be inquired into; by jury under the common law. 1 It 
* for, if there is a full jury without tins per- deemed of immense value in England, ^ 
sons objected to by the government, there add among the dearest rights of the peo*" 1 - ’’ 

■ is no, strong reason to insist upon their pie. In America, it is quite as hear, and i«' / 
*■ being sworn, although no good cause has deemed of such high importance, that the’ - I 
’ lieen shown. There are some other pro- right to u trial hy jury, 1 in all criminal , 

visions favorable to prisoners accused of coses, is secured by the constitution of 1 
capital offences, and esjiocirdly of political every state in the union,’ and is also pro- 
offences* which deserve notice. In Eng- vided for, in all civil casts at common 
land, in cases of treason, die prisoner is law, .where die amount in controversy is 

■ entitled to o copy of die indictment five of uny considerable Value. The constitu-.' 

. days before his arraignment for trial, und lion of the U. States has provided, “that' 

a copy of die panel of jurors who are die trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
summoned, and their professions and impeachmeilr, shall be by jury; and such 1 
places of abode, ten days before his trial, trial shall be had in die state where the 
mid n list of the names of the witnesses to said’crimes shall have been committed. 


be produced against him, the like length 
of time before the trial, lie is also en¬ 
titled, at - the expense of the go\ emnient, 
to hate witnesses summoned in hisbchaltj 
to establish his defence, und to have coun¬ 
sel assigned to assist him in his defence. 
In America, in cases of treason, similar 
provisions in atibstunce exist, with a differ¬ 
ence onlj in rcsjiect to the- length of tune 
allowed for die copy of the indictment, 
und lists of jurors and witnesses. And in 
tnnnv of the .states, mi equally humane 
provision exists in resjiect to all other 
capita] olfonci'S.. By the law’s of the 
IT. States, the prisoner is entitled to have 
counsel assigned to him, and to liave his 
witnesses stunpinned at the expense of tin* 
government, in all capital cases, fu eases 
of treason, a copy of the indictmettt is 
required to be. delivi red three days before 
the arraignment, and also a copy of the 
list of jurors and witnesses summoned by 
the government, three days tiefore his 
trial.' In other capital cases, the time is 
. tvto days, instead of three. The right to 
employ counsel in defence, is also secured 
; to. all persons accused of any crimes in the 
IT.* States. But in England, ft is confuted 
to cases of treasAn, and to mere misde- 
' meanors. In ea|rital eases, not of treason, 
counsel Ore not permitted to ho employed 
in England, except in arguing questions 
of law; The quaint and unsatisfactory 
■ reason given for this exclusion is, that the 
- judges are counsel for the prisoner,—it 
‘ reason which, if good in any, is sufficient 
in all cases. But there is more of specious, 
ness than of truth in the remark; fof, 

• though die judges.onght to take can* that 
-the prisoner has a fair and mqiartial trial, 
'•f yet. vn. , 25 


Btit when not committed within anv state, 
the trial shall lie at such plaee or places as ’ 
tin* eongress may by law have directed.” 
And further, “ tliut ,110 person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the testi¬ 
mony of two wi‘nesses to the same overt 
art, or on confession in^ open court.” 
And again. If that no person snail Ik* held 
to answer for a capital or otherwise infa¬ 
mous crime, unless on a presentment' or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in , 
cases arising in the land ojr naval forces, 
or in the militia when in actual service in ’ 
time of wur or public danger. Nor shall' 
any person be subject, for the* some of¬ 
fence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life • 

- or limb; nor shall he be compelled, in any , 
criminal case, to he a vyituess against him- ■' 
self, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or * 
property, without due process of law.” 
And again, “ that in all criminal prosecu- .« 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial! . 
jury of" the-state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which :, 
district shall have been previously ascer ¬ 
tained by law; and to be informed of the j* 
nature and cause of tlie accusation; to be ■* 
confronted with the witnesses against him;/’ 
to have compulsory procefts for obtaining .,,. 
witnesses in liis fevor; and to have th» v ;, 
assistance of counsel for his defence.”..#’ 
And again, “that hi suits-at Common law', 
where the value iu controversy shall 
exceed fWonty dollars, the right of a trial' 
by jury' shall lie preserved; and no feat,! 
once tried by ajury.slitdl lie otherwise ru- ' 
examined in any court of the IT. States 
than according to’ the roles of the common , V 
law." Provisions of a similar nature, in 
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: fdd^ }be *Btme constitutions of the r Union. 
/They demonstrata' the, extreme jealousy 
Sffi the people of die right >sf*tiial, by jury, 
and their extreme soBcitude to place it 
dieyond the reach of the jiasrioiis, and 
prejudices, «and* nolitical objects, of diose* 
^"who, as rulers, miry be called at. any time 
- to tnintatotr tlie government. This 
^rtfojigv attachment to tlie trial by jury, 
both in Buglahd and America, alter the 
fapxperienpe ofit for centuries, furnishes no 
ftsiufcll argument in fevor of its efficacy us a 
* security of right; and a redress of wrongs. 
■* ( Il-is perpetually spoken of ns tin* jwdla- 
? ditun of pur public lights and lilierties ; 

‘ rand in all tlie various fluctuations of pub- 
1K* .opinions, it has remaiued untouched 
and unsuspected. It is not surprising flint 
tliose, who know it only in theory, or who 
’ at present bee tlie administration of its 
powers and duties in a very imperfect 
state in tlie civil law countries, or who 
are accustomed to a jurisprudence foreign 
to its principles, should entertain doubts 


• of its advantages, and should feel u deep 
senSe of its defects. The first part of this 
article allows how difficult it has been 
"found to transfer to ’ France the trial by 
rimy, and to administer it with the same 
beneficial effects as in England. The 
errors in France may have resulted, in 
« port, from the imperfect knowledge of the 
^courts, as well as of the juries, from the 
'novelty of this mode of trial, aiid their 
want of experience in the management t>f 
if.' Perhaps, too, there may Is* something 
in tho Other institutions of France, or in 
the temperament and character of the' 
people, which may disturb its proper ojmj- puijjsh th- guilty, 
ratiop. It may lxxtoseful fbi us, 1 adore ger chiefly arise 
concluding this article, to review some of 
the grounds on which the trial by jury lias 
been hitherto vindicated, and to glance'at 
■some of foe defects which it is supposed 
to involve, as well as at some of the 
objections to* which it is supposed to be 
Iiabier-/i£ at et ab haste doceri. And, 
in the first place, it is not necess&ry to 
contend that, as an instrument of public 
. or private justice, it is an institution abso¬ 
lutely* perfect; that it is incupable. of 
abuse; or that it never occasions error. 

That woiikj be. to require of it what 
belongs to' no human institution whatso¬ 
ever. Every work of man is, bydiis very 
: nature, imperfect. Every form, or govern- 
'f tnent involves some inconveniences, and 
Aerrere, ilnd ’'abuses. ‘ Every effort to ad- 
i minister justice must necessarily fell short 
f, of perfect correctness, from defects of evi- 
'j idftce, from the infirmity of judges, from 


errors in reasdinng, from ignorance., and, > 
passion, and prejudice, indepfend0tra}?;df■ 
all intentional vvrong, or corrupt tf bti^s,'; 
-or malice, or dishonesty," or deliberate 
baseness. The only qqeatidn is,\vhat, on* V 
the whole, is the best moaris of udminis- ■' 
taring justice, taking human nature, as it^ 
is, and human infirmity as it must ever 
operate. If crimes are to be tried 4 »dv 
punished, if rights are to be enforced and; 
wrongs redressed by judicial tribunals,*_ ■ 
what is the liest structure of the iustitu-, 
tiou for the purpose*, of trial and decision? . 
Thcre-seenis to be but a narrow circle of 
means, out of which the choice is to be 
made. Shall the tribunal be composed 1 
of executive officers of the government, 
or of judges appointed by the government 
for each case, or of judges Holding their - 
office at the pleasure of the government r 
Or shall the tribunal he composed of 
judges holding their offices permanently 
-and iudcjtendcnily of die government' 
Or .shall the tribunal he composed of 
jurors chosen at large, pro hac vict, or 
chosen permanently for that duty, without , 
any previous qualifications of legal expe¬ 
rience, learning or superior ability r And 
if so, by vvholn, and in what manner, shall 
they he chosen ? Or shall the tribunal 
he of a mixed character, conqiosed of 
judges learned in the* law, permanent in, 
rank and station, and of jurors selected 
for the occasion ui an •.npartial niuuner, ' 
und the trial be hud before die judges ' 
cx]>ouiidiug the low, and tiic juries decid¬ 
ing die tacts? In cases of crimes, the 
object is to protect the innocent and to , 
Where does die dan* 

In political accusa¬ 
tions, the government not only is u party,' 
but has a strong moth o to produce con¬ 
viction. In other eases, it muy not have 
so strong a motive, hut it may lie subject • 
to influences of au equally fatal character. 

If the king or other executive, or officers 
selected by him for that purpose, pro hac 
vice, are to decide upon’ the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of die party, according to Uieir own * 1 
discretion and such prolife us are satisfue- , 
tory tothems»*lve8,then*isiioHecuritywhat- ■ 
soever against unjust convictions.' Thu ' 
decision will .la; arbitnary, and according to 
the wilj of die prince or his feyqrites, or' 
according to sum*, policy, qf perhaps jmh -. r 
lie prejudice; actuated by strong resent- V 
meut. If the trial Im by judges solely 
appointed by the government, and bidding * 
their offices permanently, there may be 
dangers arising front other and different ' 
sources, from their political opinions,'from ' 



gpvcrnrpent from practising' appteMtiofi 
upou, any citizen, by successive vindictive 

E rosecutions. 5. Again, if the evidence 
I doubtful, the party w entitled iTau 
acquittal, and the conn will bo direct the 
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/state internes, from W qnspangij- 
ability to public opinion,*and from intiu- 
jfooe$ pf character and'profession, which 
v> hwensabiy, warp foe judgment, If the tri- 
V 1; a| l». by permanent /urore, there will be 
^i'Will greater daftgqrs from their want of the , jury; for the common J*w win not toler- 
, .'proper learning, and general weight of ate that any man should be punished, 
character, added to the other objections, unless there be satisfactory proofs of guilt 
' So that any of the proponed (substitutes does to the minds of 18 of his peers or equate, 
‘ \ not furnish more safety or ccrtumtv, in the & It has been said tfittt the facts are often 
^administration ofcriminal justice, tfian tlmt • complicated, and the guilt is compounded 
of a trial byjury. On the other hand, the partly of facts and partly of law. This te 
■ trial by jury, us known to the common law, true; but here again tpe wisdom of the 
' . affords some checks upon arbitrary pow¬ 


er, and enlists many just feelings and roa- . 
sonahle guards Against oppression. 1. The 

1 ’urora are selected frohi the mass of iutcl- 
igent citizens, of suiuible qualifications, 
and of the same rank, and having the same 
general interests, as the accused. They 
are not jiertuanently emplojed, and have 
.’no common connexion with each other, 

' ’and no habits of fixed cooperation. They 
i are, or may be, strangers to each other, and 
to the accused, until the moment when* 
they are empanneled. They are subject 
to.no reasonable exception, cither in point 
of character or influence,' for that would 
exclude them, at the will of the accused. 
They are subject to the same laws, and 
• liable to .the same prosecution, as the party 
tm trial, and therefore have a natural ten¬ 
dency to sympathize with lum. % The 
trial is hud in open court, before judges 
who hold their offices permanently, and 
who are bound to administer the law*, and 
to give their opinions publicly to the jury. 
From the moment tlmt they arc empan- 
* neled, they are excluded from all inter¬ 
course with every person except*what 
takes place in open court; and their sub¬ 
sequent dehlierations ore private and se¬ 
cret. 3. They are under oath to decide 
1 the case upon the evidence given in o|«en 
* court. No testimony can lie heard by 
them, except what is admitted and de- 
■ livered in open court; so that the court, 

, ‘the counsel, and foe by-standers, have a 
perfect knowledge of every part of it. 
Thus the whole public become the ulti- 
’< mute judges of the sincerity and justice 
of their verdict. 4. If they "find a verdict 
against tht} party, and there has been any 
- .error of law or fact, or any misconduct in 
the juryj the court will grayta new trial; 

. but if they acquit him, there can be no 
V Pew trial, for the law will not allow a man 
,.':to be twice put on trial for the same 
* "offence, and thus his life, lil»erty or limb 
. be put in jeopardy. Hera we see. the' hu¬ 
manity of foe common law, which leans 
i ip favor of foe accused, mid disables the 


common law has provided tlmt foe judges 
shall state to foe jury wljat foe law is, as 
applicable to the various postures of foe 
focts, as they may find them. They aw 
also generally assisted by <foe argument? 
of foe counsel on each side, in arranging 
and gdmparijig the facts; and'foe'judge, 
in his summing up of the evidence, brings 
the whole in review, and points out to 
them the bearings of every part, and strips 
off the false glosses, if any, which have 
Inieii made by counsel. But he still leaves 
them to decide upon it according to theh 
own conscientious belief of it. 7. ltte 
said that foe arguments of counsel may 
deceive them, and blind thefo to tbe truth 
But the answer'is, that they have araequa 
opportunity to hear the opposite side, mac 
tin.!, generally, tire judges assist''them 
wheu tiiere is any attempt to misstate foe 
evidence, by referring to their own notes 
of it, as given iu open court. And fron; 
Jong habits, and experience in human life, 
jurymen learn to disregard the mere ef 
forts of eloquence, and, under a sense of 
their religious and social obligations, con¬ 
sult the real truth and justice of foe cose. 
Would there be more security if no coun¬ 
sel were allowed ? No person will say so. 
6. It is also said that the judges may have 
an undue, influence wifo foe jury. This 
is certainly possible, and has actually oc¬ 
curred in corrupt times. In the case of 
chief-justice Jeffreys, referred to in foe 
preceding part of foe article, it should be 
remembered that he held his office during 
the pleasure of the crown, and nbt, as foe 
judges of Englaud now hold, during good 
behavior, or life. He was a devoted par¬ 
tisan of the crown, and has become infa¬ 
mous by his corrupt administration of the 
law. But it should Ih? considered, foai 
tile jury could scarcely have beetf fret 
from improper biases of some sort, othfetf 
wise they eduld not have found a verflic 
against foe accused. In onr day, jfmd, in¬ 
deed,* at any time since foe kibitraiy timet 
of king James II and, the revolution of 
I688| such conduct tin a judge would be 
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• '-sure-to meet v?kh universal reprobation,' same nature, but of inferior enormity,' nr' 


«ptd would generally produce an acquittal 
of the prisoner, uncL& public impeachment 
. of the judge. Nay, itis well known, tliat 
: auch is the jealousy of juries iu this par¬ 
ticular, .that any undue interference or 
solicitude^ for conviction, exhibited on the 
, ’ part of adjudge, would destroy his influ¬ 
ence, and produce an opposite verdict. 


more mitigated thftu what is charged, they 
find their verdict according to the proof*, 
ami the court iuflict only, the moderated 
punishment. And uny other course 
would be 1 flagrant injustice. Bdt a jury 
cannot, upon a trial for one offence, find a 
man guilty of another offence, not of the 
nature of the one charged; for instance. 


Jtjts his supposed impartiality that gives, upon a charge of murder, they cannot find 
weight to his opinion; and the jury him guilty of forgery; but if he is churged 
know that they have a right to disregard with stealing two watches, they may find • 


it, if they please. D. *lt is said, that juries 
*, fnay be influenced by improper motives, 
4 »nd sometimes disregard the law, and 
give a false verdict. This is possible, and, 
indeed, has probably sometimes hap- 
pened. But the occasions art' rare; and 
where there is a suspicion of that sort# it 
always injures the character of the jury¬ 
men, and subjects them to public scorn 

* and odium. Generally, juries are scrupu- 
■ lous iu respecting the law, because it is 

the only protection of their own rights. 
Where the law is very’ harsh, and the 
■pufiishmeut is disproporrioned to the o& 
fence, they have sometimes exhibited a 
repugnancy to convict; but they rarely 
have acquitted the party, unless there 
were circumstances of great doubt, or of 
great mitigation; and if their conduct, iu 
, such cases, is not strictly justifiable, it is 
generally 'not such as produces any re- 
proaeb, either from the court or the pub¬ 
lic. These occasions, however, are. rare, 

. and constitute exceptions of no great tfto- 
inent iu the general administration of jus¬ 
tice. 10. It is not true, as is sometimes 
supposed, tliat juries are ready to convict 
on slight proofs, or insufficient evidence. 
Our law declares, on the coutrary, that 
in such cases they ought to acquit the 
party; and it is always laid down to the 
jury by the court. Indeed, the judges, in 
tilts respect, always act as counsel for the 
prisoners, and give their advice to the 
jury, in respect to every reasonable doubt 
, iu ■ the evidence. There are so many 
checks upon juries, in eases of this sort, 
that it con scarcely happen, tliat an unjust 
conviction, at least by the improper bias 
, of the jury, can take place. If then: la: 
any error, it is usually on the side of mercy. 
‘11. It is objected, that the jury sometimes 
find the party guilty of a part, and not 

* of the whole offence, as of manslaughter 
, when he is accused of murder. Certainly 

the jury do so; and for the best reason, 

, that the law requires it. A jury ouglgnor 
to find a man guilty of the whole of a 

* charge, unless it is wholly proved. If 
, - what is proved amounts to a crime of the 


ing two watches, they may 
him guilty of stealing one only. 12. It is 
also objected, that juries oilen favor crim¬ 
inals. But this 'is not generally true, 
except to the extent that the law favors 
them. Then* may lie cast's of a popular 
cast, or of an odious nature, where juries , 
have occasionally shown improper biases 
for the accused; but this objection applies 
To all-tribunals, and is founded oil human 
infirmity generally. Juries do not, even 
in euses of this sort, offen d“|>art' from 
their duty ; and the exceptions are so few, 
that they an* seldom felt or urged in free , 
1 governments. Iff. Bui an objection the 
most pressed by those who are not practi¬ 
cally acquainted -with the trial by jury, is, 
that unanimity is required iu pronouncing 
a verdict of acquittal or condemnation. 

It is true, that no verdict can be received, 
which has not the assent of ulJ the 1*2- 
jurors; and there are no means of compel¬ 
ling an assent; and yet, practically speak¬ 
ing, few cases of disagreement occur, e\- 
•eept where there is a solid foundation for 
real doubts and difficulties, rnuuimity is 
more common than, nl first view, might 
Ik: suspected. In the first place, the jury 
reasort with each other upon all doubtful 
point**, and if they at first differ, the dif¬ 
ferences ure often removed by further dis¬ 
cussion. Pride of opiniou is not enlisted 
on cither side, and sometimes each re¬ 
cedes from the first limits of his own opin- • 
ion. In the next place, the differences of 
opiiubu are more often upon inferences 
and conclusions from known facts than 
upon the facts themselves; and more often 
upon doubts as to the projier application 
of the luw to those facts; and still more 
often uikmi mere collateral questions, 
where there is no common standard of 
measure, as in assessing damages. 1» * 
criminal cases,fewer difficulties ordinarily' 
arise than in civil eases, because doubts ' 
weigh favorably for the accused, and often 
produce an acquittal. But, after all, there;; 
is not probublv oue in twenty eases, tried*' 
by a jury, in which then* is a final disa- ' 
greement; and it is by no means sure, that 
a decision could he had more just or fair 
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by requiring a majority,•of any other quin- ’ ' Jury, 'CraV6. {Set the*prtwmfc or- '*■ 
.her, than by requiring' unanimity. The 'tick.) 1 

« jurors might then b« equally divided, nr * Jurv-mart ; a temporary,or occasional 
the struggles of the minority to prevent a mast erected in,a ship In the place of otto" 
Verdict might be equally violent. Most that has been carried away Ijy tempest, 

' trials give rise to differences on several' battle, &c. Jury-masts are sometimes * 
points; and, in such cases, the unanimity erected in a new ship, to navigate her ' 
of a majority, in a general verdict, must be down a river, or to a neighboring port,, - 
produced in tile same manner us unanim- where her proper blasts are prepared for' 
ity in the whole jury. But the best an- her. 1 f 

swer to the objection is, that experience Jos {Latin) signifies, T. that which is 
is in favor of requiring unanimity of the right or eonforifiable to law; also tlie oh- 


wlxole jury. -No bractical evil has, as yet, 
been felt from flie rule. And it is no 
small recommendation of it, that it gives a 
satisfaction and confidence' to the public 
mind, ill England and the U. States, tli&t 
the decision of a mere majority could 
scarcely ever give. If unanimity is less 
easily obtained in France, that proves 
.nothing as to the value of the principle 
elsewhere. The failure may he trom the 


Jos {Latin) signifies, 1. that which is 
right or eonforifiable to law; also tlie ob¬ 
ligation which the law ifnposes; 2. a body 
of laws, 'decrees and usages; 3. a man’s 4 
privileges, singly or collectively ; 4. tlie 
place, where justice is administered; 5. « 
the jiower which originates from the law. 
Hence the word is cf very frequent use in 
law .—Jus divinum is that which js ordered . 
by a revelation, in contradistinction to that 
which is ordered by reason; hut as t the 
right must he one aiul the same, it is evi- 


novclty of the trial in France, or from the 
habits and character of the people, or from 
the imperfect comprehension of the proper 
duties of the judges and the jury.—Most 
of the remarks above made refinupeeially 
to juriits of trial in criminal cases; hut 
they are, in a greut degree, applicable to 
. civil cases also, it remains only to add, that 
th<‘ other preliminary guards, interposed by 
the common law hi criminal cases, are of 
inestimable value’to every citizen. He 
ctuinot he accused, nor be brought to trial, 
unless upon an indictment found by a grand 
jury. He is thus saved from prosecutjons 
founded in malice, hatred, political opposi¬ 
tion, personal feeling and popular prejudice. 
The government cannot touch him; the 
people cannot make him the victim of their 
jealousy or suspicion. A grand jury, of 
incorruptible and impartial men, who are 
his equals, must first accuse him, upon the 
Intaring of legal proofs and sworn wit¬ 
nesses, before he can Ik* called to answer 
for any offence. 12 men, good uiul line 
(probi it legates homines), must poneyr in 
the indictment, and 12 more must concur, 
upon his trial, in asserting his guilt, Ik- font 
he can be punished. When his guilt is 
ascertained, the *punishment rests, not in 
the discretion of the king, or of the gov¬ 
ernment, or any mere executive officer; 
it-is to he declared by tho judges, before 
whom he has been tried, or in the same 
. court, according to laws previously passed, 
'aud regulating the nature and extent of 
'the punishment. It is not too much, 
then, to affirm that the trial by jury is 
justly the I toast of England and America ; 
and we may hope .that, by the goodness 
of Providence it inuv Ik> perpetual. 

. » . , 25* * 


dent that tlie distinction exists only in the 
form, and not in the essenre, because that 
which is ordered by our reason is to be 
refereed to Cod,'as its'origin, equally with 
that*which is decreed by revelation. A 
law may have both a human and a divine 
origin; for instance, “Thou shalt not kill.’’ 
'Phis rule may lie adopted because it is 
ordered in tlie decalogue, or because it is 
the dictate of reason, and is established hy 
moijt nations, unacquainted with tlie d«ca- < 
login*. The division, however,, Is rather 
antiquated, aud tin* philosophical lawyer 
vvdl refer all law to y. common origin. 
(See Thmpnsius, De Jure Dir.)—Jus Rali- 
cuni signified the lowest degree of privi-”,, 
leges enjoyed by cities under the Romans, 
—Jus or jus Latinum , denoted the,', 

privileges granted by the Rninafis to the 
inhabitants of Latium, according to* tho 
various significations of the word. (See , 
Lathm.) It held a rank between tlie. 
jus Itaheum and the jus jRomanurri.—Jus • 
(fuiritium (rivitas optima lege, optimojure ); 
the fullest enjoyment of Roman citizen- * 
ship, the privilege and obligations of Ro- 
uiiui freoliqrn citizens, including, in the * i 
flourishing times of the commonwealth, 1 
1 . public privileges — libertas (security of 
personid liberty), militia (participation in . 
the service of the legions), census- (regis-* f 
tration on the list of property: sgo.Csn- ); 
sus ), jus tribud l the. ineorporotibn in a* 
trilie), jus sujjfragivrum (the jus *{$piritiun\ • 
in a .narrower sense, the right of, auf- . 
frage), jus honorvtm (jiarticipatjon in pain 
lie honors), jus inrrorum (participation hi 
.religious celebrations, sacra pyhlica and 

S irivatn) ; 2. privutu privileges— jus grnfi- 1 
itatis et agnutioius {the privilege of iiuui- > 
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' and dan j «, jt. ‘ sutte&rio a(Iii. tukla $u(wtanee enclosed id the kernel, called V 
A. (the priv- him pepisptrma. 

\'Jlege of lawfiiji property), jus com «6<o- Jcstice of tiif, Peace. The Word 
,’>rum : (privilege of lawful .marriage), jut justice in applied to judicial magistrates; 
*' patrjutu -(unumitod power over 1 u«e per- as justify of such a court,, and, in the 
. Eons and property of real or adopted chil- English ’laws, jusfites of the forest^ hum- 
^dreti). Heineccius and others mention dred,qf the laborers, flu*.; and hencti the 


>„' <rfa different opinion. Still different is the servatons of tlio jioare,, as their duty is 
, 1 nopiriioa of Cramer (De Juris Quin, to prevent or punish breaches of the 
" el Civilatis Discrimine, Kiel, 1803, 4to.), pence. Thus the judged grand-jurymen, ■ 
'• .At all events, the jus cuntatis was of justices of the peaee, mayors niid aider- 
& a more limited character than the jus men of municipal corporations, sheriffs, 
j QuirUiutn. * Thus newly admitted citi- coroners, constables, watchmen, ami all 
■ ' *zens received it officers of the police, are instituted for the 


Jcssieo, Antony aud Bernard, de; two 
t Wo tilers, bom at LyoiiR, in the latter pmt 
of the seventeenth century, eminent as 
physicians and botanists ,—-Jlntony made 
a botanical tour, and brought from Spain 
a large collection of plants. Alter this, 

• he wrote upon subjects connected wilh 
Hatura) history and medicine, ami died 
. in 1758, in the 72d year of his lage, 

• ’-much- lamented, on account of his phi¬ 
lanthropy-— Bernard , Itorn in HfiJ!), was, 
appointed proies&or of I wit an y in the royal 
botanical garden. We are iiidehlid to 
hull for a now edition, in two volumes, 
l2mo n of Toumefor , ’s History of Plants 
-,*iu the ISjoighliurhood of Paris (Hisft>ire 
iies Plantes qui naissent aur Environs de 


purpose of preventing, in different ways, 
crimes amt distnrhunces of the pence of 
the community, or for arresting, trying and 
punishing the violators of the laws and 
good order ofsociety. In England am! the 
r. States, the justice of dm peace, thojttgh 
not high in rank, is an officer of great 
importance, us the first judicial proceed¬ 
ings arc had lielbre linn in regard to ar* f 
resting persons accused ofgra\e offences; 
and his jurisdiction extends to trial, and 
adjudication lor small offences. In case 
of the commission of a crime oi A breaeli 
of the peaee, u complaint is matle to one 
of these magistrates. If he is satisfied 
with the e\ idencc of a eommission of 
some ofii-nee, the engni/ance of which 


’ Paris), published in 1725. Jussieu’s 
scholars used to bring him flowers 
w'liich they had mutilated oi compound¬ 
ed with others, tor the purpose of testing 
his knowledge, and he always recognised 
t them immediately. Some of them hav¬ 
ing vnode the same experiment on 1,hi¬ 
nts us, he said, “CJod or your teacher 
(Jussieu) dan alone answer your .ques¬ 
tions.” - Jussieu, after huving lieen a long 
time employed upou a systematic division 
. of the vegetable kingdom, died in 1777, 
aged. 79. Cuvier, in a biographical me¬ 
moir on Richard, calls Bernard de Ju>siou 
“ the most modest, and, perhaps, the most 
profound botanist of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, who, althougli he scarcely published 
any tiling, is, nevertheless, the inspiring ge¬ 
nius pf modem botanists ,”.—Jlntany Lau¬ 
rence Jussieu, nepliew of Bernard, bom 
at Lyons, tin 1748, physician, member of 
. the academy of scieBces at Paris, and of 
„ the royal medical School, made a report, 
in 1804, on the. results of captaiA Bandin'* 
voyage, to New Holland. In the anatomy 
jpf ftlauts, he has distinguished himself l»y 
giving made known the discovery of u 

0/" '* /j. ’ 


belongs to him, 'ither lor the ptirjiosc of 
arresting, or' for trying the party accused, 
he issues a warrant directed to' a consta¬ 
ble, or otner executive officer designated 
by the law for this ptir|sise, ordering the 
person complained of to la* brought lielbre* 
him, and he thcrcu|>ou tries the party, if the 
offence Is* within his jurisdiction, and ac¬ 
quits him or awards punishment. If the 
offence charged la*, of a graver character, 
the adjudication upon which is lint within 
the justice’s jurisdiction, the question, 
then is, whether the party comjflairied of - 
is to be iinprisone.il, or requirH to give- 
lwinds to await his trial lielbre the tribunal 
having jurisdiction, oris to he discharged; 
and on these questions the justice decides , 
according to his view of the law anil the 
facts. In Htiglai id, there (ire soj ne officers, 
os the inastef of the rolls, some municipal 
authorities, &«., who am justices of, tin* * 
pence by prescription, in virtue of tiidiryltlicr-*. 
office; but, in general, the appointment is’ 
by commission; and, in England, when a 
new eommission issues to justices in a' 
certain county, this supersedes former, • 
commissions dor the same county, of ,' , 




T.course. In tlie XT. Suites, the office' is' 
/held, only by- special' appointment, ’ and 

• the tenure in different iii difte.r'ent states,' 
the office having been held, in one,state at. 

v least, during good behavior; hut die com¬ 
mission is more usually for seven years,' 

' or some other' specific limited fieriod. 

•, These magistrates have usually also a 
civil jurisdiction. of suits for debts, on, 
- promises, or for trespasses (where the title 
, to real estate does not come in question, 
and with some other exceptions), to an 
' Amount .varying, in tile different states, 
from $13.33 to $100. In some states, a 
party may appeal from the decision of the 
justice to a higher tribunal, whatever may 
lie the amount in question, in a eivil suit, 
and whatever may Ik* the judgment. In 
other states no appeal is allowed, except 
in ease of mi amount in question exceed¬ 
ing four dollars, or some other certain, but 
always inconsiderable sum. So an ap¬ 
peal is usually allowed to the accused 
party in a criminal prosecution before ai 
justice of the. peace, in ease of the judg¬ 
ment being for a firnalty over a certain 
specified and small amount, or an un- 
jirisoiunem over a ceitain unrulier of 
days. It is evidently of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the peace and good order of u 
community, that the justices should be dis¬ 
creet, honest and intelligent. (For the 
French justices, see Peart, Jiutirvs of the.) 

Jistix, sumnmod the Martyr; one of 
the earliest and most lqarued writers of 
the Christian church, lie. was the son 
of Prisons, a (ireek, and was lmrii at Fla- 
\in Ne«|Milis, anciently called Sirhem , a 
city of Samaria, m Palestine, towards the 
close of the first century, lie was edu-' 

• rated in the pagan religion, mid, after 
studying in F.gyjit, heeame a Plauuiist, 
until, in the y ear 132, he was led, by flic 
instructions of a zealous und aide Chris¬ 
tian, to embrace, the religion of the gos- 

• pel. He subsequently went to Rome, in 
tlie beginning of the reign of’ Aiftoninus 

. Pius, and drew up liis first Apology for 
, the < Christians, then under a severe perse¬ 
cution, in which lie shows the cruelty 
1 und injustice of the proceedings against 
•„ them. H«i was also .equally zealous in 
uprising alleged heretics, and piuticularly 
Marcum, against whom lie wrote and 
published u hook. He not long after 
. visited the Bust, and, at Ephesus, had A 
confluence witli Tryplta,n leurned Jew, 

! ’ to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, an , 
account of which conference ho gives in 

• his lfiulogue with Trjpho. Oil his re-, 
turn to Rome, lie had frequent ‘dispute* 
with Creseens, a Cynic philosopher^ in 
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consequence of whose „calunJntefli1i^ pubH’ 
lished.hi* second Apology, wHcl/ seepw 
to have ticen presented to the^i^eroif 
Marcus Aureljua, in 162, Crei^peJaS ow* 
ferred against him a (brine) charge of mv*. 

K for neglecting the pagau rites,' naff 
ras condemned to be scourged, and 
tlicAlieheaded^ which sentence was 'put 
int<rexecutioh,tei 164, in the 74th or 75th; 
year of his age. Justin Martyr is spoken 
of in high terms of praise by the unciept 
Christian writersj, and Was certainly a 
zealous und'aole qdvpcate of Christianity, 
but mixed up too mtieh of bis early Pln- 
•tonism with its doctrines* The best edi¬ 
tions of his works are those of Mtmui 
(Payis, 1742, folio), and of Obertbur 
(VVurtzbiirg, 1777,3 vols., 8vo.). 

Jcstin ; a Latin historian,.w r lw proba¬ 
bly lived at Rome, in the secQfld or thirdl 
century. He made an.epitome of tho 
history of Trogus Pompeius, a native of 
(iaul, who live! in the time of Augustus, 
and whose works, in 44 books, contain a 
history of tlie world, from tlie earliest 
ages to his own time. His history . of 
Macedonia iiiu jmrticularly complete. 
To judge from the epitome (for the origi¬ 
nal is lost), there were many errors in the 
work, ehjiecially in the Jewish history; 
hut tliis epitome, which corresponds to 
the original in its title and arrangement, 
having compressed into a brief sjmee so 
much of tlie important matter of the old 
histories, has obtained & considerable rep¬ 
utation, uihI even now is often used in 
schools. The style is, on die whole, ele¬ 
gant and agreeable, but it is destitute of 
that noble simplicity and classical correct¬ 
ness which distinguish die work of a 
master. The tiest editions are those of 
firtvvius [variorum), Heame (Oxford,; 
1705), Fisthor (Leipsic, 1757), and Wet¬ 
zel (Lcigoitz, 1806). (See. Herron, Dr 
Trogi P. Fonithm, in Comm. Sue. Gait, 
*v.) . 

JusriMAS 1, surndiiied the Great, 
liepliew of Jusfui I, emperoi' of the East, 
celebrated as a lawgiver, was born in 483, 
of an obscure family. He shared the' 
lortunes of Ids uncle, who, from a com-* 
inon Thracian peasant, wus raised to.thft 
imperial throne, while consul (521), be. 
exhibited splendid games to die people? 
He likewise flattered die senate,, ami 
sought their, favor; in consequence of 
which that Ixxly conferred on him' the 
title of nobilismmus. Ilia uncle, infirm 
from age, ami suffering from a,wound* 
admitted him to a share of his .power. 
Yet it was not till after his* death, about 
August 1, 527, that Ju^jnjau was, pro-' 
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• Maimed emperor ■ He . now married 1 have outdone thee, Solomon!”*, but’ it 

• Theodora, whom he raised' from the con- vviufhis tin happy fortune, as it was that of 
ditiou of an actress and a public prosti- the Jewish king, to outlive himself. To- 

. tute to the throne of’ die Caesars. She wards the end of his life, he became ava- 
acquired an absolute mastery over her ricious, without losing his love of splen- ; 


ditiou of an actress and a public prosti* 
, tute to the throne of’ die Caesars. She 
acquired an absolute mastery over her 
'- husband. Under; his reign, the parries of 
’ ,,the circus contended with great onimosi- 
ty, and, under the names of the (Mens 
. ■' and die Blues, occasioned ninny- blrody 
' scenes in Constantinople. The violent 
- means whichr-Justiniau used to quell die 
tumult only served to increase it, mid a 
'conflagration, which broke out in const)- 
’• quenee, laid the greatest part of Constan¬ 
tinople, and liis own most beautiful huilfi- 
■ ings, in ashes. Justinian’s own life was 
hi* peril. After the turbulence of these 
parties was extinguished by streams -of 
iilood, and a multitude of executions, 
•Justinian finished the war with the Isau- 
rians, and his general, lielisarius, in 523 
4nd 520, obtained three glorious victories 
over the Persians. This’' great general 
■destroyed, in 534, the empire of the Van¬ 
dals in Africa, and carried Gelimcr, their 


dor, suspicious and cruel.'' He opprotwod 
the people with taxes, and lent a willing'. 
ear to every accusation. (For his treat¬ 
ment of- lielisarius, see Rnisaritts.) He 
suffered his own servants to commit the ’ 
most flagrant crimes unpunished. He. - - 
died in 565, in flic 83d year of his age,, 
after o reign of 38 years. His 'love of 
the monks, of saints^ and of theological 
questions, did not protect him from the 
eensurc of the’divim-s, who esteemed him 
a heretic. Murh that was grent and glo¬ 
rious vvus accomplished during his reign, 
Imt he had little share in it. 

J rsTiTi a (justice) : called, by the Creeks, 
.Itfrtra, Themis , ltike. With the Romans, 
this goddess was an abstract rather than 
a personal deity. . She is frequently rep- - 
resented upon coins as a maiden, with 
a fillet or a diadem ; sometimes with a , 


king, a prisoner to Constantinople. Spain 
' and Sicily were reconquered, aud the Os- 
i. trogoths, who possessed Italy, were van¬ 
quished. Iu 536. lielisarius made his «n- 
,try into Rome, and the eunuch Nurses, 
' another of JustinianV generals, in 553, 
\ put an end to the dominion of the Ostro¬ 
goths in Italy. These successes restored 

* to the Roman empire a part of its former 
vast possessions. Justinian now turned 
his attention to the laws. He commis¬ 
sioned 1(1 learned civilians to form a new 
code from his own laws and those of his 
predecessors. To this code Justinian 
added the Pandects, the Institutes and 
Novels. These compilations have since 
been called, eollectivelv, the body of civil 
law {corpus juris civilis), (See Vorpus 

• Juris , and Tnbonianus.) Justinian was 
also intent upon building new cities, and 
upon fortifying others, and adorning them 
with new edifices; lint he was ]iarticu- 
larly desirous of. establishing peace in re- 

■ ligions matteis. Amongst other churches, 

’ he rebuilt that of rit. Sophia at Constanti¬ 
nople, which had been burnt in the quar¬ 
rel, of the Greens and Blues. Jt is es¬ 
teemed a masterpiece of architecture. 
'The- altar m it was made entirely of gold 
and silver, and adorned with a vast nuin- 
, her and variety of precious stones. This 
church, a pan of which is now standing, 

* and is used by the Turks as a mosque, 

♦ was st* magnificent, that Justinian, when,' 
on the day of its dedication, li« beheld it 
fiir the first time, irrite full splendor, cried 

•>'«Nit for joy, “To (rodvaloiae be the glory! 

;■ ■ \ 


swonl and scales; sometimes with n- 
eup in one hand and a sceptre m the. 
other. 

•Ittlam) ; a j»ro\ince in Denmark, 
bounded on all sides by the sea, except 
towards tht south, when* if is hounded by 
iSleswiek. It is about 180. miles in 
length, and from 70 to 00 in breadth, 
and, of all the territories belonging tb 
Denmark Proper, is the largest, and yields 
the greatest revenue. .Square miles, 0500; . 
population, 410,000. It is divided into 
lour bishopric**—Aalborg, Wiborg, Aar- 
liuus and Ripen. The country is indent¬ 
ed-by hays aud inlets, hut has few rivers, 
and none large. The north room is an 
immense range of sand-hanks, dangerous¬ 
ly navigation. The country is generally 
low, having no mountains. < hi the east 
coast there are extensive forests of oak, 
lir, hireli, Ace.; on the west are hardly ’ 
any species of trees hut alder mul willow. 
The kind of grain must cultivated is iye, 
great quantities of which are exported to 
Norway. The pastures are extensive ami 
rich ; horses aud cattle numerous. Iron, ‘« 
marble imd Jimostode are found ; also ex¬ 
cellent turf. Most of the inhabitants speak "• 
Danish; the gentry also German. The 
religion is Lutheran. Agriculture anti - 
education are iu rather a backward state. . 
(S4ee Denmark.) 

The Peninsula of Jutland , anciently 
called Cimbrica , or Chersonesus Cimbrica,’ 
includes both the province of Jutland and' 
the duchy of Sleswielfin the south. 

Jv venal. Decimus Junius Juvenalis,*a 
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native of Aquitwm in the Volsciati ferrite-’ 
^ .flourished at Rome hi' the latter hair of 
the first cfcntury. Hu, studied rhetoric for 
Jiis ^nuisetricnt, but afterwards devoted 
himself to poetry, especially satire. Hav¬ 
ing. severely .lashed the fitvorite jianto- 
mime Paris in his seventh satire, he was 
appointed by Domitian, under pretence 
of honor, prefect of a cohort (j/rtefedtu 
rohortis) in the most distant part of Egypt, 
l-tider Trajan, lie returned to Rome, in 
die 82d year of his age. He was one of 
thi> most powerful and caustic of. the Ro¬ 
man satirists. - He wrote 1G satires (the 
genuineness of the last, however, is 
doubtful), in which he chastises the follies 
and vices of his times, llis style is not 
so elegant, nor his disposition so mild and' 
humorous, us that of Homey*, nor yet so 
gloomy and stern as tiiat ol lVrsius, and 
he often betrays the rhetorician. 'Hie 
best editions are those of Ilcnuimus 
(LfeCcht, 1G85, 4fo.; Leyden, 10! >5, 4to.), 
ami the latest by lfiqierti (Leipsir, 1801, 
2 volumes), and abridged (Gottingen, 
1804, 2 tolmnes), Gifford’s translation, 
with a preface and notes, is very valuable. 
Johnson’s imitations of the third and tenth 
satnes arc deservedly celebrated. 

J t:\ENCt s, (fuius Vertius Aquilinus; 
presliy tyr in Sfmin; a Latin poet who 
flourished about .'12.» \. 1)., in Sjiain. He 
translated the history' of Christ, chiefly 
after Matthew, in hexameters ( Historim 
iwmgdiea * FAb. it 1 .). A. R. Gcliser pub¬ 
lished a critical edition of Juxcucus in 
Jena (1827, 2 volumes), which makes, 
at the same time, the beginning of a 
JiilAiotheca Latina Podarum veierum 

hriatianorum. In this edition mi enu¬ 
meration of all other editions is to be 
found. Jmeneus also turned the hook 
of Genesis into hexameters (in, Martini’s 
.Nona Collvd. ret. MonimenL vol. iv, pngo 
15 seq.). 

Juvknta (Jyrenlas with the Romans); 
tin* goddess of youth, but not to lie con¬ 
founded with Hebe; for. she had not an 
individual, hut only an abstract existence. 
Hflie had a eliiqiel near the capitol, and a 
festival established iri honor of her was 
celebrated by the youth. She is repre- 
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-ji}xon. ; -1 ter ?, 

semed'upon doing holding a denser in her 1 
' left hand,‘and with her nght strewing in- 1 .' 
*censo upon 1 a tripod, because the youth,’? 
when they came to consecrate Ahe first- ■ 
growth of their beards, brought an offer¬ 
ing of incense. 

J uxorf, William, bishop of London, and, 
subsequently archbishop of Contertniry, \ 
a prelate of distinguished mildness, learn- ' 
fog and piety, was bora in the city of _ 
Chichester in 1582, and educated at* Ox- 
' lord, 't'he law appears to have lieen his 
original destination. The friendship ho 
contracted With his fellow collegian 
I,®Hd, might have induced him to take 
orders. In 1621, he was made president 
of Ht. John’s college, Oxford, and, by the ' 
continued patronage of liis friend, dean 
of Worcester (1G27), clerk to the roval 
closet (10321 bishop of Hereford (1633), , 
and that of Loudon before the .ex]iiretiou 
of the same year. In 1635,'he was ap¬ 
pointed lord high treasurer t>f Erigland. 
The nomination of a churchirian to this 
dignified and resjionsible situation excited a 
strong sensafion among the puritanical par¬ 
ty , who made it die ground of seven* invec¬ 
tive against the government and jirimnte; 
but, on his resignation of the oil ice, after 
having held it something less than six years, 
the integrity and ability with which lie had 
discharged its various dut ies, were admitted 
on all hands. During the whole progress 
of the unhappy' contest which fallowed, t 
he maintained an unshaken fidelity to the 
king, whom he attended during his ini- 4 
prisoiinient in the Isle of Wight,and on, 
the scaffold, on which occasion he re¬ 
ceived from the hand of Charles, the 
moment previous to his execution, his 
diamond George, with directions to for¬ 
ward It to his son.* After the king’s ’ 
death, the parliament threw him into ’ 
confinement for contumacy in rfefusing to 
disclose the particulars of his con versa- 
tion with the king; but he was soon re- ' 
leased, and continued to live in privacy 
until the restoration. He,was then called • 
again into public life, and was raised to , 
the primacy. He survived his elevation 
little more than two veara, dying June •!, "■ 
1663. 
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; It 5* the eleventh letter of the English 
alphabet, representing a close articulation, 
produced by pressing ‘ the root of the 
tongue against the upper part of the, 
mouth, with a depression of the lower 
jaw, and opening of die teeth, and differs, 
in piost ancient and modem languages, 
from g hard only by a stronger pressure 
of the tongue, and a stronger expiration. 
(See G.) 1L by the Greeks called kappa, 

• is probablyof later origiu than G,as its 
most ancient form on monuments seems 
to bo a contraction of. gamma, i. e. in its 
first straight and its second lient form 
(I CJ, On the ancient coins of Crotona, 
Corinth, Syracuse, we find this sign, 9, 
from which the Roman G originated. 
Both signs, according to Payne Knight, 
originated from the union-of the douhJe- 
bent gamma. In Latin, the k was su¬ 
perfluous, its* place being supplied by c. 

, The Greek k was not adopted by the 
' Latins^ before the time jof Sallust, and was 

• only used in words wliich began with ra, as 
kaput , kalwnnia, kaiumniator: hence a K 
was branded on the forehead of calumnia¬ 
tors. As an abbreviation, in I.atm, it signifies 
Kasso (a name), and several other words, 
krtlmda, &.C. The Greek K stands, on coins, 

„ for KaicrafrCeesar, K\ahm, Claudius, ko/i um, 
" Campania, &e. , It often also signifies 
Carthage. As an abbreviation, it often 
stands for *«n, and kohov, common, ttoXima, 
colony, unpri, virgin, &c. The Greek k 
signifies 20, and, with a perpendicular 
stroke under it, if, = 20,000. K, in l>atin, 
is equal to 250; witli a horizontal dash 
over it, K, =*» 250,000. in Hebrew, it an¬ 
swers to kaph or huph. The Italians, 
Spaniards and Portuguese have tarnished 
‘ the letter entirely from their alphabet. 
The French use it only in words origi¬ 
nally German, Breton, &c.; but, of late, 
it has, become frequent iu. .proper names 
qf Oriental origin, on account of the nu- 

• nrierous translations from Oriental lan- 
^jgttages into the Freneh. In English, most 

iem writers drop it at the end of 

a t^Wtuwe the nia/lcr may fall to find articles 
'fiku&er K, he a reinrred tv (7. ' \ • 


. t * 
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words of Latin origin, as public, music, &e,, *) 
formerly publick, Sic ; but, in monosylia-.' 
bles, jt is retained on account of their de- t 
rivatives. In Swedish, Danish, Dutch, 
Polish, k sounds as in English. K gig- ‘ 
liifies, on French money, liordcaur , and, . 
on mouey coined at Creimiitz, K and B . 
signify tin* mines of Kermccz and Banifa. 

K, hetbre a vowel, is one of tint easiest ‘ 
sounds children learn; but it is difficult, 
if it precedes another consonant. The A, 
nt the la-ginning of a woid, docs not 
always La-long to the root, but is, like, 
otlter aspirated letters, often a mere pre¬ 
fix. In German, it often originates from 
the reduplication gc and g (see G), j»ar- ^ ’ 
Ocularly before a consonant. 

Kaaba ; originally a tr-ftipje nt Mt era, 
in great esteem among the heathvn Ara¬ 
bians, wlu», beftlfti they embraced !V1 oh tun - 
medanism, called a small building of 
stone, in the same temp’c, kaaba, which 
has, in turn, become an object of the 
■highestreverence with the Mohuuunedans. 
They say it was built by Abraham and 
Isbmacl. On the side of it is a black* 
stone, surrounded witli sifter, called Irak -. 
fan, set in the wall, about four feet from 
the ground. This stone lias sery-d, since . 
the second year of the Hegira, os the kebfa, 
that is, os the jK>int towards which die 
M ohaimnedan turns his face during prayer. 
The pilgrims, or hadgis, touch and kiss 
this stone seven times, after which they 
enter the kaaba, and offer tip their prayor. 
The Mohammedans first turned their face 
towards Jerusalem, until Mohammed or¬ 
dered the present direction. Burrkhardt 
(q. v.j, iu Jiis Travels in Arabia, says *f The 
holy kaaliu is the scene of such indecen¬ 
cies, as cannot, with projiriety, be more ' 
particularly noticed. They are not only' . 
practised with impunity, but it may-lie 
said publicly; and ray indignation has often 1 
been excited at wliat drew forth only a ,, 
laugh from other passengers.” We,find, ", 
therefore, that the Mohammedan pilgrim¬ 
age,a produce the same disorders as those ‘ 
which attend Catholic pilgrimages that - 
attract great numbers of jieople, and which ■. 



have led 
grirrmges 




to the prohibition of such pH- natural philosophy and gebntefrjr. 1 ' ijlie 
in most QathpliC countries. In. study of mathematics was growl/ fto-* 

tAnn ltnnM(Ma M ill AVlOt tMAtuil Knf li In A m. ..i. _ • - ■- - j.. * 


land. The samo requite take place, in the, schichte dp Mathmatik (1795) is the liest. 
numerous assemblages of other sects,” of In general, his acute mind seems,to have 
why* It instances might be cited from Eu- been too much directed 1 to single poiuurtd! 
rope; and caiiijwnectings have not unfre- allow him to grasp, and exhibit happily, J 
quently lieen djarged With a like tenden- the whole of the mamesm&tical and physical 
cy. The evil is the natural consequence sciences. He was not less celebrated for his 
of assembling a multitude in a state of ex- wit than for the cultivation of the severer 
oitement.- sciences. His epigramsi’however, involved 

’ Kabbala. '(Sec Cabala.) him in many quarrels. He died in 1800. 

Kabm.. (Soft Afghanistan.) Kaffrakia, and Kaffres. (See Caf- 

•Kjempfee, Engelhreeht, a famous trav- fraria , and Caffres.) 
cller, Imni at Leingo, in 1657, and excel- Rain, Le. (See Le Kcun.) , 

lently educated by his father, a clergyman, K. aiserblatitf.rn ; a town on the ri\ e r 

'studied medicine at Kdnigslierg, perform-’ Igniter, witli 4550 inhabitants, a gyuma- 


ed a journey, in 1683, as secretary to a 
Swedish emltassy, by laud throngli Russia 
to 1’ersia i alh'r whicli he \ isited Arabia, 
Hindoostan, Java, Sumatra, Siam and Ju¬ 
lian, in which last country lie resided two 
years. In 161>2, he returned, was njl- 


sium and seminary for teacher*) in Rhen¬ 
ish Bavaria,oti the 1 tardtgebirge, $unous, in 
modern times, for thq buttle of Nov. 28, 25» 
and 30,1793, between the jluke of Bmns- 
vvick artd a division of the French army 
of the Moselle, mider IToehe, which at- 


poiuted pri\ute physician of tin* count of tempted to relieve Landau. Another hut 


1 1.ipi»e, in liis native city, ami died in 
1710. Of lim writings, ins llif-tory luid 
Description of Japan is desen mg of men¬ 
tion. This work w as translated into Eng¬ 
lish. from the manuscript, in 1727, pub¬ 
lished ;ft Loudon in tan folio volumes ; 


tie was fought near Kaiserslautern, Slay 
23, 1794, and a third. Sept. 20, 1794, m 
Imth of which the French were unsuc¬ 
cessful. The passes lending from the 
Vosges to Landau and Mentz, both of 
which are Herman frontier fortresses, an; 


■and, in the Herman language, it npjH'nred 
first at I/fingo, in 1774, edited by llohin. 
The greater part of his mmntsrnpts, rich 
in important observations, have not yet 
Imicii printed.* Sir Hans Sloiuie purchased 
them from KienijrtiT’s lieirs, and they are 
now to bo found in the British museum. 

Kjestner, Abraham Gotthclf, n eele-. 
, hrated mathematician and epigrammatist, 
bom at Leipsie, in 1719, never attended a 
public school. From his tenth year, he re¬ 
ceived instructions in jurisprudence from 
his father, who was professor in Leipsie; 
t uhd it\ his eleventh, he joined a debating 
society of several youth studying law. 
lie applied himself to philosophy, physics 
and mathematics; metaphysics in particu¬ 
lar, according to his own statements, had 
, peculiar attractions for him. It is reiuark- 
, able, that ho found addition and multipli¬ 
cation very diilieult, even after ho had 
.made considerable progress in mathemat¬ 
ics. He continued also the study of law. 
In 1739, ho hold disputations, and began 
\ to deliver lectures on mathematics, philos- 
opby, logic and jurisprudence. He also 
, attended to liellcs-lettres. Having obtain¬ 
ed a- professorship extraordinary in 1746, 
he was, in 1756, ti^ablWhed on advanta¬ 
geous forms, in Gottingen, us professor of 


situated here. 

Kalaii (Arabic, a fort); c word which 
enters into the compositions of many geo¬ 
graphical names of the East. Kdai hgs 
the sume meaning. 

Kalamata. (See Greece.) » 

Kalaxo (protmhiy from Kalends?)-, a 
lay fraternity, v\ hicli originated in Germa¬ 
ny m the thirteenth eentury. The mem- 
1 hers assembled on the first of each month, 
to pray for their deceased friends, after 
whicli they took u repast in common. In 
the course of tjrue, the religious purjiose 
of the assembly was forgotten, and the 
meeting lieoanie one of mere festivity, so 
that, ut lusr, the fraternity was abolished, 
ou aeeoiuit of its excesses. The word 
kaland exists to this day iiyiroverba, &c. ■ 
Kalb, baron de, u ma|or-geuend, in tlie 
American army, was born in Gcrma-, 
ny, about the year 1717. When yotingy 
lie entered into the service, of France, in" 
which ho continued for 42 years, and 
ohtuuied the rank of brigadier-general. In 
1757, ,<juring the war between England 
■and France, he was sent, by, the French 
government^ to die American colonies, in 
order to learn the points- in .which they 
wore most vulnerabk*, and how fer the 
soeds of discontent might be sown in 
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them towards 


Ufe. mother country. He 


—--, t -country. _ 

Was Seized, while m the performance of 
ijbis commission, as tt suspected person, but 
tfcfcaped detection. He then went to Can¬ 
ada, where be remainod until its conquest 
i>y the British, after which, he retumnd to 
France. In 1777, during the war of the 
revolution, he came a soepnd time to the 
U. States, and offered his services to con- 
grew. They were accepted, and he was 
soon a$er made a major-general. At first, 
be was placed hi the northern army, but 
when the danger which threatened 
Charleston from the formidable oxjieditiou 
under sir Henry Clinton, in 1778, rendered 
tit necessary to reinforce the American 
troops in the south, u detachment was 
sent to them, consisting of tho Maryland 
and Delaware lines, winch were put un¬ 
der *liis command. Before he could ar¬ 
rive, however, at the scene of action, gen¬ 
eral loncohi had Iteen made prisoner, and 
the direction of the whole southern army 
in consequence devolved upon the baron, 
until the appointment of general Gutos. 
Aug. 15, Gates was defeated near Cam¬ 
den by lord Rawdon, and, in the battle, 
baron de Kalb, who commanded the right 
wing, fell, covered with wounds, while 
gallantly fighting on foot. A tomb was 
erected to his memory, by order of cou- 
gress, in the cemetery of Ottmden. 

Kalckreuth, Frederic Adolphus, 
count of, Prussian field-marshal, horn at 
Eieleben, in 1737, entered the army in 
1751. In the seven years’ war, he served 
with distinction as cud of prince Henry, 
ascended, step by step, to the office ,of 
general, and was made a count in 1788. 
In the war with France, he manifiwted 
equal courage and ability.- In 171K1, he 
took Mayence. He contributed essen¬ 
tially to tlie victory ofMbllendorf at Kai¬ 
serslautern, May 23, 1794. He soon after 
drove the French from Deux Pouts, and 
pressed forward to Saar Louis. Towards 
the end of 1795,-lie received the chief 
(voirimand of the t roojw in Pomeraniri, and, 
in May, 1800, was appointed governor of 
Thorn apd Dantzic, and inspector-gen end 
of the-cavalry, ki the autumn, lie joined 
the main Army in Thuringia, hut took no 
j»art in tli* battle of Jena aud A uorstadt, 
being stationed in the rear. June 25, 
1897, he concluded with Bertlrier, at Til¬ 
sit, the truce between Prussia uud Franee, 
-after which, $n conjunction with Gobs, lie 
concluded a pence whit Talleyrand. He 
was immediately after app&iuted fidd- 
piarshal. In Jartnury, 1810, the king up¬ 
rooted him govehpor ol* Berlin. In the 
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emor of Breslau, and. returned! tb BerUtt' 


ft 


in 1814, where he entered atiew upon than- 
government, mid djod in 1818, lie was ft/ 
man of rare qualities of mind and heart. 

Kaleidoscope ; an instminent'for ere- * 
ating and exhibiting.au infinite, variety ,of - 
InT777, during the war of the' beautifuj forms, pleasing the eye by aft 

ever-vaiying auecession qf splendid tints '' 
and symmetrical forms, and Enabling tlie 
ohserverto render permanent spelt as. may- 
appear a|>proprintc for any brand t of tliqt 
ornamental arts. , This instrument, the , 
invention of doctor Brewster, in its most 
common form, consists of a tin tulxj, con¬ 
taining two reflecting surfaces inclined to 
each other, at any angle which is an aliquot - 
part of300°. Tlie reflecting surfaces may 
be two plntes of glntts, plain or quicksilver¬ 
ed, or two metallic surfaces, from which 
the light suffers total reflection. The 
plates should vary in length, according to. 
the focal distance of tho eye: five, six, 
seven, eight, nine and ten inehns, will, iu 
general, be most convenient; or they may 
lie made only one, two. three or four 
inches long, provided distinct vision is 
obtained at one end, bv placing at tlie 
other an eye-glass, whose focal length is 
equal to the length of the reflecting planes. 
The inclination of the reflector that is in 
general most pleasing is 18°, 20', or 22A°, 
or the 20th, 18th oml ltith pau of a circle; 
but the planes may la- set at any required 
angle, either bv a, in- lallic, a jmper, or 
doth joint, or any other simple eon* 
trivmice. When the two jilaues are pull, 
togetlier, v'itli their Ktnnghtest mad smooth¬ 
est edge in contact, they will have tho 
form shown in figure I, where A B C is 
tlie aperture or angle formed by the 
plates. In this figure tlie plates are rec¬ 
tangular; hut it may often 1 m* more eon- 1 
venieut to give them the triangular form, 
shown at M figure % or N figure 3. 

* 

Figure I. 




war,, count Kkfokrcuth was guv- When tlie instrument is thus cor 





trough flic aperture A B it will per- Staten, hs far north as !at. 4if. The tiirok' 

Mve a brilliant circle of light, divided ts sometimes three inches in diameter, and a , 

the wood in. very hard, mwecptihle of a v 
fine fiolish, ’and more' nearly resembles | ’ 

box tliati apy other North American wood.' 

This shrub is in great request iq.< the Eu- ( •»’ 
ropenn gardens, from the beauty of ha ■' ; 
flowers and foliage. The other species 
of kaltnia, four ita number, are, mueb itife-J 
nor in stature and the size of. the flowers, * v 
though still highly ornamental. 

K ai.iioa ; un extensive government of, ''>• 1 
European Russia, hounded by those of , . 
Moscow, Smoleusko, Tula and .Orel, lying 
between .‘15° W and 117° 22 / E. Jutland 
.■>1° and 54° Jiff \. lat. Its territorial ex¬ 
tent is £500 square miles. Its population 
wile, ill l7fH>, £53,000, and is now about ' J ( ‘ ( 
1.170,000. The chief products are corn, 
hemp and flux. The chief rivers ure thp 
Oka, the I'pa : nd the £chisdra. 'fins 
province contains jron mines. * 

IvAti.uA; capital of the aliove govern- . 
inenr, on the Oka. It has some very gooil 
public buildings, sucli as the high, church, j 
government house, &.c.; but, ill other re¬ 
spects, it is irregular, most of the houses 
iH-ing of wood, and ill built. Population, 
25.0U0; 107 miles south-west Moscow; 

Ion. 3<r ,V E. ; lat.54°,TN. ' .' • 

Kamkn, or Ivamik./; u Sclavonic word, . 
signifying rork, slant, and found in many 1 , 

geographical mimes, us Kamin , Kmnientz, 
Kuminidz , Ac. 

K v«t<4iiatka ; u large peninsula on 
the. north-eastern coast of Aaiai forming . 
a district. Oil the east, it lias tin* North / • 
Pacific, oceuu, and on the west that large 
gulf of it railed the sea of Okhotsk. It' 
extends from die 51st to the <52d degree, 
of norih latitude, and from 165° lO' to • \ 
17:r !2(V east longitude, and is reckoned up-' : V 
Mjdjb bright objects, are put. The changes wards of GOO miles iu length, anti nearly ^ , 

PPftietal in their jHisitioii, by turning the IKK) in breudth ; square miles, 85,000. lt < ■ k 

is remarkable lor its extreme cold, which i'< 
is heightened hy a range of very lofty ,‘ V,, , 
mountains, extending tlie whole length gf* ’ J 
tin* peninsula. Several of these mopm- 
tains are volcanic ; but the most remark*' 
aide is one sit turn d near Nijnj Kumt- 
scliatek, the volcano of which is'very au- 
tive, and two years seldom elapse with¬ 
out some violent eruption.' Kamtscbatka, 
scarcely enjoys tluve montlis ,of an in<- 
jk^i'ci summer, and is very deficient 
an vegetable productions, ptimeulariy 


ito as niany sectors as the, number of 
tnefi thgt the angle of tla- reflectors is 
iiltailied in 3*50°. If this migie is Id 0 , the 
itiihcr of sectors will la* 20; and, w bat¬ 
ter Ikj the term of the aperture A B O, 
ic luminous space ifecii through the in- 
rument will ho a figure produced by the 
Tungeiiieiit of ■ 20 of these apertures 
mad <’ as a centre, in consequence of 
iu snecessiie reflections lietvveeu the 
dished surfaces. Hence it follows, that, 
any object, however ugly oi irregular in 
telf, is placed before the aperture A B <\ 
e part of it that can he seen through the 
torture will lie n*cn ul-o m evciy si'ctor, 
id every image of the object will cou- 
sce into a tbrm mathematically svinmet- 
»al, and buddy pleasing to the eye. [f 
e object he put in motion, the combina- 
m of images w ill likewise lie put in inu- 
iii. and new tonus perfectly different, 
it equally symmetrical, will successively 
■eseut ^hi'uisclves, sometimes vanishing 
the centre, sometimes emerging from 
ami sometimes play ing around in double, 
ill oppo-W oscillations. When the oh- 
rt is tinged w>th ditferent colors, the 
ost .beautiful tints are developed in siic- 
ssioii, and the, whole figure delights 
e eye by the perfection of its firms 
id the brilliancy of ns coloring. The 
e-glass placed immediately against the 
kl of tlie mirrors, as woli as another 
ass similarly situated at the other end, 
0 of eommon transparent glass. Tjie 
be is continued a little beyond this sce- 
ul glass, ami, at its termination, is closed 
r a ground glass, which can he put on 
id oil* In lh<‘ vacant space thus formed, 
pieces of colored glass, and other 

S bright objects,are put. The changes 
ccd in their jHisitiou, by turning the 
give rise to the dillerent figures. 

Kali ; a genus of marine plants, 
hicli are burnt to procure alkali. (See 
Ikuli, gild Kelp.) 

Kaulipyuos. (See kenus.) 

Kaumia; a lienutiful North American 
inus of shrybs, having coriaceous, ever- 
¥en and eup-sliu|«:d flowers, of a fine 
«e or purple color, disposed in large co¬ 
mbs. The corolla is provided with lO lit- 
5 pita, prominent etterually, and in which 
e anthem are confined, 'll is naturally 
V<tt. v»£ * ^6 ' . 


i 

b. * 
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grain. ' It bast a $ifeat yariotyof animals ■ which about 1500 nro Russians 'nfid CoS- , 
", which produce the richest and most vain- sacks. A century since, the number was’, - 
\ able frtrs. ' The sable is more plentiful ■ 20'or 30 times larger. This diminution is. 

hern than in Siberia, though its fur is not !o be ascrilved to their bloody stroking to - 
{ quite so beautiful. There are several va- shake off the Russian yoke, to the small. 
riches of the Arirtic fox, or fire fox, in pox, the unnatural practices of • the 
Katntsehatka. Other eomnlton animals women to procure al>ortion, und to thehr 
are the beaver, the hare, the mannot, and excessive indulgence in spirituous li- ■' 


are the beaver, the hare, the mannot, and 
. the argali or wild sheep. The liear is the 
most formidable wild animal, and the hunt- 1 
■ iug of it the most serious occupation of 
the KAmtgfhndulcs. ‘The coasts and riv- 
■, ers swarm to n most extraordinary degree 
' with fish, which form the main article of 
' food of the inhabitants. The excellence 
of the saltpan, liemugs und different 
kinds of shell-fish, is particularly remark¬ 
ed. The air also is lilted with game., par- 
ticulariy woodcocks, snipes, grouse, wihl 
geese, and ducks, the eggs of which lust 
are collected by the natives, and preserved 
in the fat of fish. The only vegetable 
productions are stunted lurch, ami dwhrf 
pines and cedar. Shmlis are more plenti¬ 
ful, such as the mountain ash, wild rose 
and rasptwirry. There is also a variety of 
berries. Copper and iron arc worked. 
Sulphur alHumds; and many minerals 
arc found in the mountains. The trade 
•f Rtfiisia with KamtsHiatka is carried on 
from Irkoutsk by the difficult and tedious 
route of Okhotsk. The imports, liesides 
brandy, arc nankeens and other Chinese 
stuffs, together w ith various commodities 
of Russian and foreien innimliicnirc, as 
ribbons, handkerchiefs, stockings, caps, 
shoes, Is sits, and, in general, all article** of 
European consumption, but in small 
quantity, and bearing a very high price. 
The only' «xj»ort is furs, the amount of 
which is valued at from 50,000 to 100.000 


quors. Then; is (slides a class of < 
criminals banished to this inhospitable re- 
giou, and a varying population of tnec- '• 
chants, hunters und seamen. The Kamt- % . 
eehudales an* an ugly branch of the Mon- ‘ 
gol mce v and caljg themselves flehtwa. 
They are good iiahitvd and hospitable, - 
but given to the grossest sensuality. They 
an* excessive eaters,* practise lascivious 
dances, and arc very dirty. Every Kurpt- 
Hchadale t illage [oxtroschok) consists of 1 
several summer dwellings, built on piles,' 
rising several feit frotn the* ground; the 
oecujwuts inter by ascending notched 
trunks of trees. In winter, tlu* occupants 
of ball' n do/.en of these tialagana, as tli»*y ' 
urn called, collect into it juiin, or winter 
dwelling, five feet deep, covered by a 
eoye-sliajit 1 roof, and which cannot be * 
entered, except by ascending thereof, and 
going down the chimney through tim 
smoke. The clothing of the Knintsclm- 
dales is prepared from the skins of rein¬ 
deer or (fog-. Inn much of the Russian 
style of dn ss has been introduced. The 
'Kuintsrh.'iil.dc women alone perform the. 
household occupations, while the men 
take tln-ir case, if necessity d(M*s not drive . 
them to limit, o: to fish, yr to prejHire’tools 
for both tlese, occupations, or to build 
sledges and houses. 'flir objects of the 
chase, are the (i.r-liearing animals and the 
reindeer ; the principal li-h taken art*, the * 


roubles, Thfe capital is \ijui Karut- 
schatsk, with .TOO inhabitants. Tin* in¬ 
habitants are, in general, below the com- 
rnon height, have broad -boulder* and 
targe beads. The face, and particularly 
tlie nose, js long and flat, the* yes small 
and sunk, the lips thin, and they have 
scarcely any Imard. JniltlOO, the Russians 
had some knowledge of this country. In 
109t>, they sent thither a detachment of 
Cossacks,'under Morosko. The next year, 
purl of the country was render'd tributa¬ 
ry ; hut it was not till 17 Ob, that all Kamt- 
schutka was surveyed and occupied bv tin* 
Russians. The sway which they have es¬ 
tablished is by no means severe; notwith¬ 
standing which, the Kunitschiidules, like 
ell savage nations corning in contact with 
civilized, have suffered deeply from the 
connexion. Thu number of inhab<tauts 
now amounts to only about *15(10, of 


whale and the seal. Barley, potatoes, 
turnqis, cahhagi, hemp, cucuinltcrs, horse¬ 
radish, are mostly cultivated only by the 
Russians. The chief food of the Kiunt- 
sclmdalcs consists of fish, seasoned with 
whale and seal fat, and a kind of paste ; 
prepared of the tender larch Imrk. Their 
favorite drink is tin* juice of the birch. 
The chief domestic animal is 'the dog, 
which serves for draught, and the skills 
furnish clothing. To prepare the dogs 
for draught, they urc castrated, and four to 
eight arc attached to a little sled, 1(1 pounds ' ’ 
in weight, and eupuble of carrying u mail, 
at the rate of four or five miles an liour., , 
Those dogs require to be fed only in tlie , 
winter ; in the summer, they live on the,'’ 
fish which they pick up on the shores of" 
the si a and the rive is. The Kumtaehadalc „ 
does not tame the reindeer, although all 
the neighboring people do. Since lliJSSO, 
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; gwiue mid liens, have beep found here. The fthmle has two mamma in the ab- 
,The religion ‘of the Kftnateobadales was, dyniinal pouch, on each,of which are twq„' 
.and is still among the few Miohave not teats ; the 'young at birth an; 'very d^ v , 
embraced Christianity, Shamanism. But minutivc, not evrendiugan inch in lcutf$*., 
even the Christian Kuuntschadalea have At this time,'the mouth is merely a round , 
pot relinquished their sorcerers- or a/to- hole, just capable of embracing the jBX-i- 
mans. They believe in an almighty Clod, tremity of the nipple; but it araduaJlv en- ’ 
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mans . Jncy believe in an almighty fiod, 
creator of the world, ealled Kvlka, but do 
. not worship him, bccuusu their innume¬ 
rable fetfrlu’s absorb all their attention. 
' nicy, believe in the immortality uf the* 
soul, which they also ascribe to the meati¬ 
est brute. They give to animals speech 
and reason, and believe that dogs are 
snaking inquiries of strangers when they 
liftrk at them. They relate also that, ages 
ago, a universal deluge covered the eartli, 
out of which only one pair of human be¬ 
ings were saved.) 

Kano^iioo' (nuirropus, Shaw). These 
extraordinary animals, wlm h are peculiar 
to Australasia, belong to thc«inarsupial or¬ 
der of quadrupeds (those with an ab¬ 
dominal pouch), from the other genera 
of wliirli they diflcr by having hut two 
kinds of teeth, the eumne being wanting. 
,Their incisors are six in the upjvcr jaw, and 
but two in the lower ; the tormcr short, 
and the Inner lung. The molars, which 
are separated from the ineisoi. by a large 
vacant spat ■, arc 10 in nuua.i r. in each 
jaw. The limbs of the kangaroo are 


iremuy or me mppie; mu u gradually Ml- ’ 
larges, 1 till it cqu receive the whole of this. • 
part into its cavity, where it lira in - a. 
groove fumed in the middle of tlie tongue. 
The young continues tp reside in the, 
jkmicIi, till it has attained maturity,.occa¬ 
sionally leaving it for exercise or amuse¬ 
ment, hilt immediately seeking refuge in 
,it on tlie least alarpi. The flesh of tjiese 
anirrfals is said to lie nutritious and sa¬ 
vory , somewhat'resembling mutton. They 
nfe, callable of being domesticated, iu 
which state they are harmless and even 
timid. The. species of these singular ani¬ 
mals have not hitherto been satisfactorily 
determined, as tlm differences on which 
the distinguishing characters of each have 
been founded, are merely those of size 
and slight modifications of color. 

Kaxsav. (See Indians.) 

Kansas, or K • xzxs,or Kansez; nrivei 
of North America, which rises in the Rocky 
mountains, and, after au easterly course oi 
about 1200 nu ! i unite* “with the RIi»«oii- 
n, IMO miles from the IMississijqii, in Ion. 
‘sM'iW'W.; Int. 38° 31'N. 


-.strangely disproportioned ; the fore legs 
being small and chert, whilst the hinder 
are long and powerful. The tail is very 
tiiiek at its base, gradually tup-ring, and 
appears to act as a supplemental limb, 
when the animal assumes its usual erect 
or sitting posture, in which position it is 
supported by the joint action of the. tuil 
and lundi r legs. This conformation also 
enables it to take ama/mg leaps. The 


Kant, Immanuel, liorti in Kbnigsberg, 
in Prussia Proper, April 22, 1721, was the 
son of a harness-maker, in the suhurlis of 
his native place—a man of integrity and 
respectability, though of a humble station. 
Kant’s mother was a woman of great pi- 
Vty, and much attached to tin* strict tenets, 
and disci pline'of doctor Schultz, a profes¬ 
sor of theology at the university of Ko- 
nigslierg, si distinguished divine in his day r . 


fore feet tire furnished with five toes, each 
terminating hi a moderately strong and 
hooked daw. The 1 hinder feet, on the 
contrary, are provided with only timr toes, 
one of*which is long, of great strength, 
and terminated by a iarge and powerful 
claw, like ail elongated hoof. The head 
niul upper parts are small and delicate, 
and apjioar duspmpurthuied to the poste¬ 
rior parts of the animal, which are robust 
-and powerful. They use their tails and 
; hinder feet us weapons of defence. When 
they iye pursued and overtaken by dogs, 
they turn, and, seizing them with their fore 
.feet, strike them with their hindcrextrcm- 
ities,.und ollen tear them to such a degree 
' as to destroy them. The kangaroos feed 
entirely oij vegetable substances, chiefly 
on grass. They wSsociute in small herds, 
undpr the guidance of the older males. 


Though tar from being in easy circum¬ 
stances, his parents resolved to bestow 
upon their son Immanuel the advantage 
of a lil>orul education. After having' 
learned to rend aud to write in the char¬ 
ity school of the suburb, Kant was sent, 
in f/32, to the Collegium hWclerinanum, 
at the suggestion of doctor Schultz, who, 
even at that early period, had the iienetra- 
tion to discover the fuleuts of tlie hoy. At 1 
this school, he contracted au intimate 
friendsliip with Khtinken, afterwards so* 
celebrated as a philologist. Both were in¬ 
defatigable students, and read and studied 
much together, [l is remarkable that, at 
this period, Kant devoted bit* attention 
>rineipally to pltjlolpgind studies, while 
us friend Rhimkch teemed to have more 
fondness for •philosophy.. In their matur- 
er years, they exchanged pursuits. Iu 
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, 1740, Kant repaired to the university of > unsolicited situation of wound keeper of 
, his native city,.and, at first, studied tliool- the royal library, to which a*, small salary 
/ Ogy, it) consequence of the, necessity,of wasattached; anr!, at the same time, he 
'.depending entirely oft his profession'for undertook tin* management .of-a private 
future maintenance. But at m»j*crioddid cabinet, of o.uriosiiies. filtt -these offices 
he neglect philosophy nnd mathematics, he resigned in 177‘i, on. account of the in- * 
Hardly had he arrived at the apt: of unit- terra plums to which lie was exposed hy 
. hood, wjienlte lost both his parents, xvho, the necessity of showing the latoks and 
• indeed, had never been able to'afford him rarities to strangers. In 1771T, he was at 
■ much pecuniary assistance ; l»ut he was length advanced to the ordinary professor- 
foAunate enough to meet some relations, ship of lugie and nictanhy sies in the uni 
■whose aid, together with his own industry verbify, to the lustre of which he had al¬ 
and economy, enubled him to continue his ready'so long contributed. He was now 
Studies. His application was uncommon- placed above the fear of want, and coukl ». 
t ly great, as is proved hy his hold and sue- employ his talents m a manner satisfactory , 
f ‘ -ceesfbl attacks on the doctrines of l.eih- to himself. Upon this occawoti, he pr»- 


'uitz and Wolf and his skilful use of tho 
weapons of dialectics against the authori¬ 
ty of the most eipinout metaphysicians of 
the day, when he was but ‘£i years of age. 
After a residence of aismt three years at 
the university, lie acted m tin* capacity of 
a private tutor in s«*vi*ral families, mid liv 
ed about nine yeurs witli count Hiillesen, 
at Amsdurf. Kant read much in this re¬ 


duced hiseelehrated inaugural dissertation, 
Jh Alutu/i scnsihUk niqvr iirfclligitrijvr 
Forma vt Prineijnis. In 17H7, Knot was 
mad** it memliei of the royal academy of 
sdencisjit Berlin. Having once attameit 
iinlepetidi nee, his wish to improve iiis 
worldly concerns seems to have aspired 
tn* hitther. lie declined vunous :«'lvnr»- 
tageous propolis to fratisier hi" talents :•> 


firemen t, and traced the outlines of sevo- 
* ml of those pltilosophicnl treaties, which 
■wore, soon afterwards published hi rapid 
auccessiou. In 1755. i»‘* returned to K>'*- 
nigslttjrg, took the degree of M. A., ami 
, produced, on this occasion, in the form of 
an inaugural dissertation, his treatise, enti¬ 
tled Priucijmrum primorum Cognitionis 
mt la physic fB nbm Dilarhlalio. In tin* same 
year, lie published hi" celebrand work on 
the Universal Natural History and Theory 
of tlifi Heavens, or an Essay* on the Con¬ 
stitution uiui Mechanical Structure of the 
whole GIoIm*, according to the Newtonian 
System. In this treatise, lie anticipated 
several of the subsequent discoveries of 
■the astronomer H>*rsehel. iHirtieidarly tin* 
planet culled after his name. Kant begun 
to lecture, ns doctor doaw>, on logic, 
■metaphysics, mathematic" ami natural 
philosophy, to which, at sulisequeiit peri¬ 
ods, lie added natural law, mom! philoso¬ 
phy, natural theology, and physical geog¬ 
raphy. He soon liecame popular with 
' the students; but.it was long before lie ob¬ 
tained a professors!iip. He had no ambi¬ 
tion beyond tliat of being useful m the 
sphere which he- had chosen, nor could 
his noble and strictly upright character re¬ 
sort to any kind of art to promote, his t \vorld 
ly interest. In 175tJ,"the professyr a-lraordi- 
narius of philosophy, Air. Kimt'/en, died : 
v hut Kant solicited Jti vain the vacant chair. 
.'In 175b, (he professor ordinarius of phi¬ 
losophy died; but Kant Was not appointed 
"in his stead, though zealously aided by 
•doctor Schultz. InTv^Jl). he accepted tlio 


o(Jicr iniivi i"itie". ami, at length, died by* 
a gradual decay. Feb. 1‘i, 1*01, iutlieHOtli 
year of Jim age, having wine -sed the 
great scjwitiou which hi." philosophy pto- 
ditced niuotig Ins country !*•>*n. though hi." 
patience uas expo, -ml in this partc-ular al¬ 
so to severe trial.". Six years elapsed lie- 
fore mill'll notice wits taken of his treat 
work, the Critique of Pure iicusnu ; and 
it is even said, that th* publisher of it was 
about to use the numerous copies of tin* 
work which remained on hand as vvustc- 
pujwr, wln*i» the demand suddenly in¬ 
creased, and tern* edition.- were disposed 
of in quick succession. Ktuit never went 
farther lit mi Konigsherg than to 1’illan, 
seven German miles (about .‘fci English) 
distiiut. in the carlici iiart of ins life, he 
used to dine at the ordinary of the princi¬ 
pal tavern; to which custom he was tin 
doiihtcdly indebted in part for his knowl¬ 
edge of mankind. Rcichardt, in the Ura¬ 
nia (a German souvenir) of 1HI2, dfserilasi 
Kant as an extraordinarily lean, stpnll man. 

“ I .eaner, nay, drier,” he says, than Jijs small 
body, none probably ever existed, and no 
sago probably ever [Kissed his lift* in n more ■ 
tranquil and self-idworbcd manner. A 
lugdi, serene forehead, a fine nose, and cieui 
bright eyes, distinguished his face advali- 
tagenusfy. But the lower ]iart of Iiis e.pun- ■ 
tenanee was marked with a strongexpreft- * 
won of sensuality, which was conspicu• 
(sis in iiis habits at table. He loved a ’ 
mirtliiiil company at a good dinner, and 
was himself an agreeable companion, who * 
never failed to entertain and enliven tlie, t 
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nmphnv hy hisextettgivektiowledg 
n' inexhaustible store of plcnfting 
ntes, which he used to tell in the 
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Kant’s philosophy without* M&dinjB; him*/ 
in the original. When Kant appeared," ! 

til i\ Til’ll Inci a __ . — ...i ' » 


dotes* which he used to tell in line driest two philosophical systems wife most iff v 
way,,without ever laughing himselfahd- vogue—(the sensualism’ of Ldcfce andhi^' 
by the hmnorof his repartees and olismn- , followers, and the idealism of Leibnitz, 
f ions. Kant’s company was sought for by Wolf, &o. Jiant saw that Hide aid wigs > 
the first families of lv/migsl>crg,tlio more as rendered to the cause of* truth by a dog- 


las slood in the greatest esteem tj»r his vir¬ 
tue and a noble pride, which well liecamc 
the most distinguished njan of the city, 
and qne of the deepest philosophers who 
have ever lived. lie was, m his exterior, 
always neat, and even highly dressed, 
lymt wa- nlso fond of playing at cards, 
and he did not like to spend an evening 
without a game of ombre. He consid¬ 
ered k as the only certain means of with¬ 
drawing his mind from deep thought, tuid 
tranquillizing it. lit: possessed a bound¬ 
less memory, which added much to the 
interest of his lectures, as he inti rspeived 
them with mum illustrations, with which 
his immense reading in bistort, biography, 
travels ami novels, in fact, all works which 
could add to the stores of his knowledge, 
amply supplied him. Though he had his 
notes before him, he seldom looked gt, 
them, arid often quoted whole lines of 
names and dates from memory. His H- 
bijirv was very small, but he had made a 


rendered to the cause of truth by a dog- 
niatie philosophy, whether founded on '■ 
sensualism or idealism. He wished for. 
certainty in die field of philosophy, and ' 
put to himself die questions—What can I ’* 
know ? What is it that I know originally? * 
The acute skepticism of Hume had had its 
influence upon him.' Hume,proved very’ 
satisfactorily, that our ideas of cause and 
effect are not derived from experience ; 
but he rashly concluded, as Kant observes, 
“that they urn the spurious offspring of 
the imagination, impregnated by custom.” 
Kant discovered that "Hume lipd been led- 
to this hasty iuferenre in consequence of 
having taken too limited a view of tho 
great problem vvlucli he had thus partial- ; 
ly attempted to solve. Tb*’ perceived that' 
the idea of cause atjd effect is by no means 
the only one vv^iieh the mind makes use 
of with the ron«iciousnc«s of its necessity. ^ 
yet without having derived it from expe¬ 
rience. This he found in hir -'Uihavors 
to ascertain vvhat w'e can know, w hich led ' 


contract with a bookseller, who sent him him to the ftiiKlnnionlnl Jaws of,tho mind. 


till new publications, which. after reading, 
lie sent back. He lectured the greater 
part of the forenoon, allowing himself til) 
minutes rest lictvvecn each lecture. In the 
nfternoon, he lectured‘seldom. Ho ro-M* 
early, and studied then most ardently. His 
lectures on abstract philosophy were 
much easier to he understood than his 
works, because, in tin* former, he added 
many elucidations, rxamplcs ami explana¬ 
tions, which lie thought unnecessary in 
■ his printed works. Besides the great 
merits of Kant in regard to intellectual 
philosophy, vve owe him much for his 
virtue and indexible morality, which he 
placed again on their true elevated basis, 
iiftpr they had bneu referred exclusively to 
interest by Helvotius and others. As to 
the philosophy of this profoumi thinker, a 
full account cannot lie expected in a work 
of this sort*; a glance at it will he all 
, Which we can give. The inquirer into 
' Kant’s philosophy should bo careful not 
to reject immediately what he cannot uii- 
.denrtnnd, and ought not to expect to under¬ 
stand, without deep study and strict men- 
vtal discipline. To form an opinion of a 
wlihle philosophical system from the 
pages of a review, is more easy than satis- 
'factory or profitable. In fact, a man can 
hardly hope to acquire a good idea of 


Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
strove to ascertain the exact niimbet ql" 
these original or transcendental ideas. oY, 
im|»enitive forms; that is, such ideas as 
we do not derive from experience, but by 
which, ou flic contrary, we acquire e.xpe- 
rience. In the first rank of thane, are-. 
spare and time. Kant shows that all our 
perceptions arc submitted to these two 
farms : hence he concludes, that they' are 
within us, and not in the objects; they are", 
necrssnry and purr intuitions of the inter- ? 
nal sense. Truths acquired by exjien- 
cnce never carry with them that absolute * 
certainty ; for instance, experience teaches 
us that the sun- rises every day ; that, 
all men are mortal; yet we may imagine ., 
a day when the suu docs not rise, and a 
limn who does uot die ; but imagination . 
itself cannot supjiose any thing uncon-, 
nected with space and time. _ This primi*- 
live intuition must have, .ns its Imsia, the 1 ^ 
primary' laws of the understanding, witlre ’ 
out which we can comprehend nothing.: 
As far os the transcendental ideas, or, qs* 
Kant calls them, categories, extend, so for.. 
extends the knowledge of the understand- ( 
ing a priori. Kant was at great jiains in 
endeavoring to ascertain Uie number of 
these categories, and he found them to be 
all comprehended under the four classes 
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•'■©fqtfantity, fpiwityyrmtmn and inodalU '.jxirifcuw.' lie treaty this part-of His phi* 
ty, The'catbeones tbetritalveH art* 12 in losophvin hi* Kritik dtr i/raktischen rtr- 
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‘ Bumbfer/JUftder ttye first head urn rum- ntttt/f—a Critical Inquiry into Practical 
■ jtorwod unity,nmUUme, totality ; under the Reason (1788; Stli edition, ijeipsic, 1818). 
■ second, ramfy, mgsdson, limitation ; under , Kant places unreservedly On two,parallel 
* tjhe third, substance and accident, cause liui's.iul the arguments for und against liu 


apd eject, action and reaction: under 
the fourth, possibility, existence, necessity. 
, These categoric are necessary and indis- 
}*casable. for our understanding. as tin* 
■ i' forma of space and time wen* for our per¬ 
ceptions ; we cannot figure to ourselves 
% any tiling without the relations of cause 
and effect, of jmssibility, <|iuuitit\, &c., 
which, with other words, is, we cunnoi 
'perceive any thing except!)) thc.se original, 
f .’uei*essury, unchangeable forms of thought. 
Hence the demonstrative certainty of 
mathematics, the objects of’which—space, 
time, quantity, See. —lie in tin* necessity 
of the (bmp* of thought, and not in the 
funge of error to w Inch evpenoncc is sub- 


ivnnt places imreserveuiy on rvyo, panuiei 
lint's,all the arguments for «ud ajjaiyst Jiu- 
man liberty, the immortulity of the soul,. 
tin* tmnsinwy or eternal duration of tin* 
world; and resorts to the findings to make 
the iiulanro incline, l/bcuuse the mela-. 
pliysjeal proof* on the opposite sides on 
equally grout These opposite arguments 
on givat questions arc, culled, in tilt* 
works of’ Kan/, antinomies. In aesthetics, 
njso, lie pursues a similar course, and 
treats it in his Broharhiungen uher das-' 
(lefuid dts Schiinen und Erhabenen (Riga, 
1771)—Observations on the Feeling of • 
the Beautiful and Suhhihc. Another im- ‘ 
portant work of his is the Kritik dec t.’r- 
theilskra/t —Critical Inquiry into tie* Facul¬ 
ty of Judgment (Jlorlin. 1/fHh Rd edition. 


jeet. To produce results, the categories arc 
applied to exterior objects, objects of ex¬ 
perience, in which application they are sub¬ 
ject to error. The three original iiicidties. 
through the tntxiium of which wt* ac¬ 
quire Knowledge, are sense, understanding, 
reason. Sense, a passive and receptive 
faculty, has, as has been already stateii, for 
its forms of conditions, spare und time..' 
Understanding is an active or spontaneous 
foriflry. and consists in tin* fwmer of 
forming conceptions, according it* the 


175fdj. \V«* must, «1 m) meinion Metaphy- 

sischi .‘hi/aiurSfrnindt dec lit clitslelnr- ■ 
Metaphysical Elements of Legal Science 
(17!*7; ‘id edition, I8(>‘»); Metaphysical Kl- 
eincnts of Ethics (17! >7; 2d edition, 1802); 
.Metaphysical Klements of Natural Set 
dice (J78t»; 2d edition, 1800): a Pragma! 
icnl Treatise on Anthropology (17!>8: til 
edition, 1821); Of IVirpemul Peace (17!)|>I; 
Religion considered within the i.iinits of 
Reason (i7!*2;; the only jaissihle Evi¬ 
dence for demonstrating tiic Existence of 


rab.'gories already given, which categories 
y> arc applied to objects of e\(*enenre 
through the medium of the two forms of 
perception, space and time. Reason js the 
, third or highest degree of mental spon¬ 
taneity, and consists in the power of firm¬ 
ing ideas. As it is the provinee of the 
understanding to firm the intuitions of, 
sense into conceptions, so it is the hiisiiu>ss 
of reason to form conceptions into ideas. 
The work in which Kant endeavored to 
ascertain these categories mid the province 
‘ of certain human knowledge, i> Ins Kritik 


the Deity (1702; Ium edition, 1704). Most 
of Kant’s smaller treatises, full ol’ acute 
ivmai ks, are, eonfained in his Kteinere 
Sehriflen —>:itall(;r Works (Kdnigsbi*rg 
and la ipidr, J'!*7. d vols .), and in die chi* 
l)‘»*tion *tiiled by Tieltriinh (Halle, 17!)!*, , 
d vols). llufcland, the phy-ieian, jmblish- 
ed Kant’s work. Of the Power ol’ the 
Mind, by mere Resolution, to control its, 
fnorbid Feelings, with notes (2d edition, 
licipsic, 1824). Kant, of course, uiet with 
many opponents, the most jinmuncm 
among whom were Mendelssohn, I|ii 


• dec revten Vemunft —Critical Inquiry, into irmiui, Fcder, (inrve, Platner, Flatt, Jacobi, 
the Nature of Pure Reason (1st edition, Herder, and ]*articidaily G. O. Sbultze, us 
Riga, 1761 ; fith' edition, Leipsic, 1818;. .EnesiileniUK (1792), and in his Kritik def 
Far from rejecting experieiiec, Kant con- Thorctischtn Fhilnsophie (Hands 1801, 2 
siders tlie work of all our lift* but the aq- vpls.). But his adherents witc the moie 
don of pur Innate faculties on theeonccp- > numerous party, and his philosophy has-, 
tions which come to us from without, bchn tauglit in all the tlennan uuiversi-* 
The philosophy thus starti*d was called ties, excepting some Catholic ones. , A * 
critital philosophy—a very poor name, but very good enumeration of Kant’s works,. / 
which has now become settled. Kant and those of his opixjncnts, as well ds of 
< proceeds in a similar way with morality ; ins' commentators anil followers, is t», l*e ’ v 
■j. the idea of good and bad is a necessary found in TetnieinnnnJt* History of fthi- 
yi 'conilitjon, an original basis of morels, losopbv, or (’ousin’s Manuel de PHislojre 
,'Which is supposed in every one of our de. £n Philosunhie trndmt de PJVlmmd fa 
'^ fporal reflections, and not obtained by cx- Tmnemann (Paris, 182y, vol. 2). 
ilAL ' • , . . ' /' 
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. Kara, In tbeTmtSrlangtipgil'H; blhck,<>$ mother, fearjiug' that the eOgeifaess foPl 
Karamania (black peopl'Q, countfy of tin?).' reading ami writing which site displayed ‘ 
In opjtoshiori to another word of the sumo would make her neglect domestic oedii* 
' hliom which signifies white ahfl free, kora jamong, withdrew her from the r hoft8e of; 
has' bohn used to signify tributary , e. g., her uncle, who had lUidertakcn* the .cm*©; 
Ittira Katjmcka (tributary Kulpueks). of her education, and employed her three * 

Karaites.. {See Karaites.) ■ yean* ill taking care of the cows; hut She- 

Ka rams in, Nicolas, iinfH'rial Russian still contrived to’ gratify her desire of 
iustdriogtuplier, Imm in 17(55,educated at knowledge; for, having become acnuainl- 


histdriogtupher, bm in 17(55, educated at 
• Moscow, in the house of professor Scha- 
deu, entered fin* military service, and 
'ravelled, from 1785) till 171*1, through 
Middle Kurope, He is esteemed by 
many the first original prose writer of 
Russia. Of his History of tfie Russian 
Empire, 11 volumes had np|»enred m 
1824. It has been tr>uislatr-d into French, 
lioth at Paris and St. Petersburg. Tliis 
history extends to 1(51,1, to the house of 
Romunoll! 11 is other writings an- Letters 
of a Russian Traveller, .'letaia , a collec¬ 
tion of tales (Mt)M-ow, 175)4, 2 vols.), &.«•. 
Ills songs are too sentimental. The em¬ 
peror Alexander conferred on him die 
order of rit. Anne, and gave him (JO,(K)fl ru¬ 
bles for, the publication of his great work. 
A line ^residence was also allowed him 
in a pleasure ensile of the empri ss Catha¬ 
rine II, and all the an hives opened to 
him. The fliird edition of Knnunsin's 
works ajipeared in 1815, m rune volumes. 
Of liis History of the Russian Umpire, in 
the originul, the second edition njipeared 
in 1818. When mftl ic point of making a 
journej into foreign countries, hu died, 
Juno 3, 182(5. Just before his death, the 
emperor had granted Jiim a inuisiou of 
50,000 rubles, which was continued to his 
widow and children. Mr. Bowring lias 
translated some of his poems. * 

Rvrjrai. ; a French eitv on the const, 
of Coromandel, surrounded hy die Eng- 


knowledgc; for, having become acquaint* 
ed with a shepherd boy who brought her 
1 >onks, mostly poor ones, she read them 
secretly. Her mother married her to a 
weaker, whom she never hod seen. This 
muon Was muiappy, and, aftei 1 eleven 
years, was terminated by a divorce. She. 
was now utterly destitute; ahd, a year 
after, her mother married her to a drunk¬ 
en tailor, Karscli, whom Knrschin hated. 
She now supported herself by selling oc¬ 
casional poems of her own composition, 
anil by exhibiting as an improvvSsatrico 
about the country; but her drunken hus¬ 
band spent all her money.. She finally 
attracted the attention of some influential 
• mail, and went to Berlin, vvh^re Ratrilet*, 
Mendelssohn, Gleim, encouraged 

her. • Sulzer, who chlloil bttr the German 
Suppho , published some of lie • poems in 
17(54, which produred*her a considerable 
sum. She was admitted into the first so¬ 
ciety, and received several small pennons, 
hut was not able fully to support herself, 
her two children {uni her brother. Fred¬ 
eric Tl took no interest in her, and did 
not give her the pension he had promised; 
hut his successor, Frederic William II; 1 , 
ordered a convenient house to be built for. 
her, which, however, she did not enjoy 
long, as her death took place iu Oct., lraf.. 
1 lor daughter published part of her poems,. 
with'her life, in 1792; new edition, 1796. 

Kasan ; an extensive province or 
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cherry, under the jurisdietiou of'which it 
is. It produces.a net revenue of 200,000 
francs a year. PofRilution, 15,000; popu- 
. lation oi' the territorj, al>6ut as many 
more. 

Karl; the German name for diaries, 
appearing in many geographical names, 
as KarisiarH, Karlsruhe , Karlsbad. Karl is 
of the aamd origin as fori, which means, 
at present, a strong, sturdj fi'llow, former- 
• ly a vuliant, powerful Jnan. It is the 
sahfie with the English reorl or churl. 

■ Karasbad, Kari.srche, KaRlstadt, 
’ &c. (See Carlsbad, &c.) 

. KaRscoin, Anna Louisa (properly. 
, Karschf a German jtoetess, was born Dec. 
1, 1722,* jioar Sdjw ibus, on the frontiers 
‘of Silesia. Her father kept an alehouse. 


tween 4(5° 20' and 451° 4CK E. longitude, 1 
mid 54° and 57° N. latitude, and. sur-, 
rounder! by the governments of Viatka^ 
Oranburgh, Niznei-Novgorod, and Sim*, 
birsk. Its territorial extent is over 22,000 
s*q. mill's; its population uliout 1,000,000, 
partly Russians, and partly Tartars, though 
of \ cry mixed origin. The rivers are the ; 
Wolga, the Kanin, the Sura, the Viatka, 
and the Kasunka, besides smaller streams,, 
and a great number of Jakes. 

Kasan ; a city of Ruasia, on the Ka- 
sauko, about four miles altoveRs junction 
with the Wolga. Many Mohammedan 
Tartars still reside there, engaged in bum-' 
ness. It is a bishop’s see, oud the seat of 
a small university, founded in -1803. It 
lias also several other schools. Here are 
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■•^targe. Hoftp^worktf ana, tanneries; sflso who,-at-the urne or her birth/wo* painter 

*■ manufactures of woollen, cotton, lace, and to the bishop. l{cr admiration of the „ 
•earthen ware. It carries on an .extensive ‘beautiful was early develojied. She'loved 
, j,trade. The caravans to Bucliaria ami nuisir, and made grenj: progress inpaint- 
• China pq9s through Kasan. At a little 
. distance from Kasao.is a new admiralty 
■ establishraeiit, with a navigation school, • 
magazines, and a dock-yard, where gal- 


mg, under the guidance of her father, 
whose talents were but moderate, ‘and 
wlwm She soon eveellcd. r On hor first 
journey to Italy, when' she resided from 


, liots are constructed, ana sent down the * her 13tlj year till 17(i!l, in Milan, Florence,. 


Wolga to the Caspian sea. Population, 
25,006. 208 miles K. by 8. Niznei-Nov- 
, gored; Ion. 49°21'!>" E.; lat. 55°47 r 5L" N. 

KATAmuN; a mountain-in the state of 
‘ Maine, situated betw ecn the eastern and 
western launches of tilt' Penobscot river. 
It is a detached mountain, steep on all 
sides, and extremely nigged. It was ro-> 
puted, by the al»originos, tu be the resi-, 
deuce of supt'rnatural beings. But tew 
* persons have visited its summit. It eom- 
mands a very extensive view, emliraring 
no less than (J3 lakes. Its height, as as¬ 
certained by barometrical observations,, is 
4f*85 feet above the level of the west 
branch of the Penoliscot at its base, and 
About 5335,feet alum* the ocean. It may 
lie seen, in' a clear day, from Bangor, a 


distance of 70 miles, aud from Diunout, 
80 miles distant. 

Katt.’ (See Ficdmr If .) 
i Katzcach: a small river in Silesia, 
passing near Leiguirz, famous for the vic¬ 
tory which the Prussians and Itu.-sians 
tinder Blueher gaincfl, Aug. 23, 1813, over 
the {'Vouch under Macdonald, Ncy, Lnu- 
■risfon and Sebastiani. It rained from 
, August 24 to the 28th. Fire-arms could 
not be used, and the buttle was fought 
' hand to hand. It won short, and was ter¬ 
minated by a furious struggle lienvoen the 
Prussian cavalry under Blueher and the 
French under Lauriston, together 8,000 
men. The French were broken, and 
were driven, horse and man, into the 
• raging Neisse and Katzbach. Great num¬ 
bers perished in the swollen streams. 
,Thc result of the batile was more sur¬ 
prising, as a great jrnrt of the Prussian’ 
troops were raw militia. It is one of 
Blufher’a greatest victories. yDurmg the 
liattle and the following days*']03 French 
cannon were taken, two eagles, and 18,000 
prisoners?. Silesia was delivered, and the 
consequences were most/''important, par¬ 
ticularly for Bohemia. The battle of the 
Katzbach |pok place cih the same day 
that Napoleon repelled the attack of the 
'allies on Dresden. ( 

, Kaofmann, Angelica, a distinguished, 
painter, Imrn at Cfoire, in the Orisons, in 
{*1741, received hy-r first instruction in 
drawing and. paintiVig from her father, 


Rome atul Naples, she acquired great' 
skill; and her subsequent visit to London ,■ 
where she painted the whole royal family,.' 
increased her reputation and improved 
her circumstances. ]Ien‘ she was elected' 
a member of the royal academy, and here, 
also* slie contracted an unfortunate njar-\ 
riiige, of which die following eircum-„ ‘ 
stances iu-e related. An English artist," 
who had paid his addresses to her, offend - 
cd by her refusal, determined on ven¬ 
geance. A handsome young irltm, chosen 
from the Imvi'st class, was enabled* to ap¬ 
pear in the hoir-c of Angelica, and to lie-, 
come her suitor. ' She suffered herself 
to lie deceived, and became Ins wifi. 
The rejected artist now disclosed the de¬ 
ceit. Angelica obtained a divorce, but 
was obliged to settle au annuity on bet 
husband, lie. how'ever, soon died. Af¬ 
ter her return / to Rome m 1782, she was 
married a second time, more happily, to 
a \ euetian pamtei, Zucchi, but sba never 
had any children. Zucchi, likewise, died 
long before her. .Angelica then devoted 
her-elf to painting tilrher death, in 1807. 
Her bust wa> placed, in 1808, in the. Pan¬ 
theon. She left a select library', some beau¬ 
tiful original paintings of old masters, and 
u considerable fortune, w hich she divided 
among several individual-! and charita¬ 
ble iiisritutiuus. She painted many por¬ 
traits and historical pictures, the latter 
chiefly ulier antiques. She preferred ideal 
female figures. Her works are remarka¬ 
ble lor grace, though the critic may dis¬ 
cover in .them incorrectness of style and 
sameness of plan aud execution. 

Kacmtz, Wcuceslnus AntliOuy, prince 
ufi knight of the golden fieeeft, fifth son 
of count Kauuitz, and one of nineteen 
dnldrnn, vvaa Imm in Vienna, in 1711, 
ntid was at first destined for the church, ; 
but, after the death of all his Brothers, etir 
gaged in political lift*. His talents, aided ; 
by n favorable exterior, opened a brilliant 
career to him. After buving studied at" 
Vienna, Le.ipnic and Leyden, he entered, 
up6n, Ids travels, in 1732. In 174L he, • 
was sent to pope Benedict XIV, and to * 
Florence, on a secret mission, by Marik i 
Theresa. In 1742, he B went os Austrian; 
atnlmssador to Turin, where- he accent-' 

** 4 • •’ 
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.pushed bis mission to unite Sardinia more 

.’.closely with Austria mgahist the Bourl«m _ _^_ 

courts so successfully, tliat, iti 1744, he' this etiquette, took the handof'tfie pope> 
was appointed minister 'at thc^court of in bis, and gave it a hearty shake. He 


ite Sardinia more merlp ccyi&idcred the highest tiwof i but ; 
list the Bourbon the prince, pretending not t^ undermaud^ 
bat itl 1744. he' this etiouetto. took thn hand WF'fiie nnrw^ 


,< -Imrles, duke of Lorraine,, then .govemor- 
•'general of the Austriap NeUierlands. lfe 
* conducted die most difficult affaire, in a 
highly critical state of the Netherlands, to 


died in 1794, witji tlie reputation of one 
of tile ablest ministers Austria had brer 
produced, and the still greater feme of a 
man 4 of noble character. Np minister 


tbe greatest satisfaction of the empress; was ever treated with a longer and more 
but his feeble health obliged him to oak intimate confidence, which was founded 
L: ” - 11 ---' ‘ - equally on'Ida talents and his strict hila¬ 
rity. ' 

He an, Edmund; a famous English 
actor, bom in Txindon/Nov. 4, 1787. His 
father, a poor builder or tailor, procured 
a situation for him as a figurant in the 
pantomimes af Drury-lane theatre, when 
lie wus only two years old; but here, by J 
the unnatural and. forced positions which 
he had to practise in order Ju make his 
limbs more pliable, be became deformed. 
Home of the actora procured him surgical 
ti.vsistanee, his limits were supported, and 
ho finally outgrew his tiodily defects. At 
seven years, his mother sent him to a lit¬ 
tle school; but order and obedience were 
not in his character, and ho engaged him 
self as cabin-lioj in a vessel going fo Ma¬ 
deira. This situation, liowevu, equally, 
displeased him, and, t<» debver himself, in 
Madeira, he feigned deafness, and played 
his part so well, that the captain sent him 
home. In Loudon, he could not find out 
iii^ mother; hut a woman who hod had him 
under her carp recommended him to Miss 
Tidswell, an actress at Drury-lane theatre, 
who gave him much assistance. At one 
period, after his return to London, he ex- 


his dismission, und he returned to Vienna. 
Soon afterwards, however, be ap|>eared 
as piinister plenipotentiary at the congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (q. v.), when* be laid 
tho foundation of his fiunc as a diploma¬ 
tist, 1 from 1750 to 1759, he was minister 
at Paris, und prepared the union of Aus¬ 
tria and France, which took place in 
175Q. In 1753, lie had lx en made court 
and state chancellor, and, in 175(5, 'Was 
created chancellor of Italv and the Neth¬ 
erlands. 'finis he not only mnnaged the 
foreign nlliiirs of Austria, under Maria 
Thun-bii, but hud also the greatest influ¬ 
ence upon the domestic concerns. Tn 
1701. the emperor, Francis 1, raided him 
to die dignity of princ««. As long as Ma- 
na Theresa lived, her confidence in Kau- 
nit/. was unhomuied; but the enqs'mr Jo¬ 
seph did not implicitly fbllqw his advice; 
of w Inch the unsuccessful attempt to ojien 
the Scfteidr and to exchange Bavaria, as 
well sis the unfortunate war with Turkey, 
were consequencef|l Under the reign of 
Leopold II, the influence of prince Kau- 
uitx was sldl less. When Friuieis 11 as¬ 
cended the throne, bis advanced age in¬ 
duced him to resign the office of court mid 


stale chancellor, lie made up Ins opinions 1 hibiled as a droll, in a booth. After this, 


dowl.v, and after mature consideration. 
Voltaire was his favorite author, and 1m 
had much esteem for Rousseau, who had 
been for a few weeks his private secretary 
at Paris. Iti Lombardy ami the Nether¬ 
lands, he instituted academies. Leui tied 
men Pound free access to liun, and he 
cultivated the urls. The school of art at 
Vienna is almost entirely his work. Fev 


lie was placed in one of the minor thea¬ 
tres, ami was much applauded in Rolla’s 
address to the Peruvians. From tills pe¬ 
riod, lie commenced reading dramatic 
productions, llis protectress recommend¬ 
ed him to a company of players hr York¬ 
shire, where lie appeared under the name, 
of Cany. Although not more than 13 
years old, he performed tlx 1 parts of If am¬ 


oral painters cud engravers were indebted* let, Lord Hastings, and Addison’s Cato,, 
to him lbr his patronage. His love of dress well enough to please a provincial audi- 
was considered extravagant, Hewusstrict- enre. In Windsor, his talent was* ap- 
ly .honest und faithful. He rarely laughed, plaudcd by the royal family, in Satan’s 1 
f yetbc was affable to all below'him in rank, address to the sun, from Paradise Lost, 
tyiider Joseph’s government, Kuuuitz coos- und the first soliloquy in Shakspeare’s 
lit to upper at c« nirt, but tho cnqieror often - Richard III.* About this time, he .was 
went to visit him, and received much as- fortunate enough to attract the attention 
‘distance from him in his ecclesiastical re- of dortor Drury, who sent him to Eton, 
forms; hence he w’as called, by the court' where he remained three years, and is 
of Home, il minirtro mtico ; yet, when said to have made much progress in elas¬ 
tic pope wus ill Vienna, he gave him, as sical studies. Oil leaving Eton, he again 
a matter of policy not the hack, hut the took the aarne of Carey, and went from 
palm of his hand to kiss, which was for- stage to stage. Playing Hamlet in the 
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island of Guernsey, ajbumal there abuspd 
him} and w^ieii lie' afterwards performed 
Richard, he- was tecetyed with exclamn-% 
tions of displeasure. Kqan, for n while, 
patiently submitted, but very significantly 
addressed a passage from his part to the 
pit-'- 4 * Unmannered dqg,‘slahd thou, when 
1 AfonpnoBd. 1 ’ .Upon this, the disorder 

i ’ncreased, and, instead of apologizing, 
ie Addressed hie audience to the follow¬ 
ing ■ effect v-»-“ Ton have sliOwn some 
symptoms of imdersttujdiHg in applying 
the whirls to yourselves.” He had to 
pay dear for this impudence; was obliged 
to leave the town, and remained in great 
distress, till some of his friends intercedi d 
for him with the goveruof of the island! 
Kean afterwards went to Dorchester. In 
the mean time, doctor Drury, his old pat¬ 
ron, had recommended him to the direct* 


;■ 
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the climatfe Of Italy,'Whore he arrived m * 
ftoVcffnber, 1820, and died in Rome, oh 
thd 'S/th of December’ following.' t lfis ■ 
death has boon atlrihuted to the attackS' 
of critics; but it was, in fact, owing to a’ 
consumptive complaint of long standing. 
Mr. Keats hod great sensibility and imagi¬ 
nation. His Eudytnion, with ail its faults, 
,1ms much beuuty." The fragment p£ Hy- - 
penon, his last performance, obtained the 
admiration of lord Byron. 

Kkuik ; an Arabian word. Which sighi- 
firs large, and is found in many geograph 
icnl names. 

Kehla. (See Koala, and Koran.) 

Keoue, or Kko(ii:» ; u small anchor, 
Used to keej) a ship steady and clear from 
her bower-anchor, while sin* rides in a 
harbor or river, particularly at the turn of 
tin* tide, when she might' otherwise drive 


ing committee of Dmrv-laue, as fitted to 
revive this declining theatre. He was, in 
consequence, engaged for three years at 
OW Drury, Keati ujq*eared for the first 
time on tl»c Loudon boards, Jan.‘K». 1814, 
in the character of Shylock. The.. iir<t 
evening was decisive; but his Richard 
III made him the' idol of the Londoners. 
In Othello, also, and sh Gilt .s Overreach, 
lie has been unequalled by any contem¬ 
porary . When he performed Massinger’s 
Jew' the first titnr, the actors, and others 
of his admirers, presented him with a 
gold cup, as a token of their esteem (June 
2-V1814). In 18*40, he listed the United 
Spites, and performed in Mew York, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, on the 
i> hole, with peat success. After his re¬ 
turn to England, the. extravagance and 
iissrtlutcpeSs which had always disgraced 
!iis character, involved him in great r-m- 
tjarrassmeuts, and a second visit to Ampri- 


mer her prineijud anchor, mid entangle 
the stock or ftukes w ith her slack value, 
so as to loosen it from the ground. The 
kedge-anchoiN are also used to trunsjiort a 
ship, or remove her from one part of a 
liailsir to another, being earned out from 
her in the loutt-boat, and let sjo by means 
of ropes liistined to those anchors. They 
are also generally furnished with an iron 
stock, which is easily displaced for the 
convenience of stowing. (See Jin. t<or.) 

Kef.i.: the principal piece of tiuMs-r in 
a ship, which is usually first laid on the 
blocks in building. (By comparing thy 
carcass of a ship to the skeleton of the 
human body, the Keel appears ns the 
hack-bone, and the timbers as the, ribs. 
The keel supports and unites the'whole 
fabric, since tl*e stem and stern-posts, 
which are elevated on its etuis, are, in 
some measure, a continuation of the keel,* 
and serve lo connect and enclose the cx- 


:a, in 1825, was attended with little credit tremities of the sides by transoms, us the 
>r advantage. keel forms ntul mutes the Imttorn by tint- . 

Keats,’ ,b>ltn; a young English poet, hers. The keel is generally eomjiosed of 
if humble origiu,'bom Oct. 25>. 17!ki, at a several thick pieces ' placed lengthways, 
j very-stable kept' by his grandfather in which, after being scarfed together, arc 
Hoorficlds. He was sout to school at Eli- lmlted and clinched upon the upper side, 
ield, where he remained till the nge of « False Keel ; a strong, thick piece of 
jfteen, and was then bound apprentice to limber, bolted to the, bottom of the keel, 
i sri^geon; but his inclination to poetry which is very useful in preserving its 1 
laving been cultivated by his teachers at lower side. f rhc lalse keel is provided , 
m'IkioT^ he ’gave way to the umbition of when the thick pieces which form the real 1 
Hieonung a poet. * Keats’s first volume of keel cannot I* procured large enough to ' 
1 ‘ocms, many of winch were written in 'give a sufficient depth thereto. In large 
liis teens, marie its hppearanoe in 1817, ships of war, the false keel is composed of 
when he was in his twenty-first year. This two pieces, called the upper and lower 
was followed by, Endytnionfa Poetic Ro- false keels. The lowest plank in a ship's ' 
mahc.fi, in 1818; and, in the.year 1820, lie. bottom, called die garhoard streak, has its 

B iblished Ins last und best work, Lamia, inner edge lei into a groove or channel, 
t *jclln, und other Poems. Being in fee- cut longinulinully on tlgi side of the keel: 
jWQ,, ocallh, he was prevailed upon to try the depth of this channel is therefore rog- 
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utated byf.tbe thicl#ft&^ of thCigtrrboard- during the night. But whafever'meifrt' W 

»*»*.‘ .‘ ‘ ‘ , . ' ;*'docorum them might formerly be iq t Ls$ 

Kerl-Hauj.E’ig ; a punishment inflicted, vocal obsequies of the Irish, they have, aflfy 
for various often Cos rn'the Dutch navy, v ’ mesent, little to boast, either of melody „i 
It is performed by suspending the culprit harmony' or dignity. The keeuiw riotn^ 
by a rope ^° ni °" b yard-arm, with a, generally consist of a motley multitude of’' 
tveight of lead or j^on upon hia legs, and uien, women and children, and the com- ' 1 - 
> Having umnher rope fastened to him, lead- nan is degenerated into a wild and hide- ! 
< iug under the sbijrs hottom, and through ous howl, 

a block ,ut Its opposite yard-arm. He is Keep, in ancient military history; a* 
then suddenly let full from the one yard-* kind of strong tower, which was built in-*, 

• arm into the sea, where, passing under the centre of a castle or fort, to which tint ’ 
tlie sliip^s holt 01 ij, ho is hoisted up on the besieged retreated, and made their last, 
' opposite side of the vessel to die otlii'r. efforts of dufoncc. It is also colled*the 


gerous, it is very rarely, or, indeed, scarce¬ 
ly ever, now practised. 

Keelson, or Kelson ; t a piece of tim¬ 
ber forming the interior or roimterjiart of 
the. heel, lieing laid upon the middle of 
the floor limiters immediately over the 
keel, and serving to hind ,and unite the 
former to the latter, by means of lyng 
liolts driven from without, ami clinched 
on the upper side of the keelson. The 
keelson, like the keel, is eomjwissed ol’sev¬ 
eral pieces scarfed together; ami, in order 


’ To keep; a term used, on several occa¬ 
sions,' in.navigation; as, to keep the land 
aboard , is to keep within sight of land us 
much as possible .—To keep the luff, or the 
wind; to continue close to tht* wiud; i. 0. • 
sailing with a course indiilbd to the direc¬ 
tion of flic wind as much as jiossibic.— To' 
keep off; to sail at a distance from the 
sliore or a ship, &r. 

KEEPER OI THE tjRF.AT !*EaL (SCO* 

Chancellor, Lord High, of England; for 
the. office ant! privileges of the French 
Keeper of the seals {garde des xccaux). h.> 


to fit with more security upon the. floor Hire the Freneli revolution of the last 


timbers and crotchets, it is notched ahour 
an inch and a half deep, opposite to each 
ofthosT* pieces, tlieit'hy scored down upon 
them to that depth, where it is secured by 
spike-nads. The pieces of which it is 
lomied an- only half the breadth and 
thickness of tliose of the keel. 

Keeners ; the name of the Irish 
singing mourners'. The Irish have always 
'been remarkable for their funeral luuicnta- 
Uous, and mice wen:,celebrated for their 
musical art, in tiic last sad offices to their 
departed friends. Formerly, these duties 
weie performed by dressing the hotly of 
the deceased in grave-clothes, ornament - 


century, see Chancellor). The garde den 
setaur, or keeper of the seals, in France, is 
at present always minister of justice. On 
the continent of Europe, the department 
of* justice is directed in the same way as 
the finances, &c., at the bead of which 
stands u rhef, or minister. , . < 

Keeper oe the I*ri vt Seal, in Engjfcnd, 
is a lortl by virtue of his office, througle 
whose Jiamls pass all charters signed by . 
the king, before they come to the great seal. , 
Keeper or the Kino’s Conscience, ; 
(t*ee Chancellor.) 

Boat Keeper; oue of the boat’s crew; < 
who remains as a sentinel, in his turn, to 


ing it with flowers, and placing" it on a tuko care of the boat and her contents 
bierwhen tht- relations and lteeners, when she is ashore, or along-side of a 
ranging themselves in two divisions, one ship, or is towed astern of her. ■ 

at the head and the other at the feet of Keeping, in painting, is a technical ; 
the corpse, the ’chief hn»l of the head term, which signifies the jicculiar man-' 
Chorus, softly accbmpauied by die harp,* ugement of eoloriug and chiaro oseuro, so‘l 
sting the tinst stanza of the caoimm, or as to produce u proper degree of relievo, iir 
ftmerul song, This being ended, the foot different objects, according to their relative , 
'semi-chorus lieg'in die lamentation, or vl- position ami importance. This may He • 
laloo, in which they were answered by the effected eitlier by sluule or color, either <• 
head semi-chorus, aud then both united in by throwing a sliadow across the inferior ' 


ill I(uian rmi i 
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/no rtyndity ca«,bo«fltooted,<md, without the battle of Sheriffmuir, »o unfqjtuntte, 

• flW oppoSifc '-’jU ©flight, Rhode and colors, to the raude he had embraced, dref$ him*; 
■'tio apparent'sef^rAdob of objects can take into voluntary exile; he escaped fcwi tin;’, 
places ’The celebrated Raphael has, in ''.conflict wounded and with ddfiodlty, and 
instanc-te, totally failed, of proper effected a retreat to France. Hero he^ 
; heepiMp-ifi the Transfigurauon,and the applied himself with great diligence to tin: ,, 
;/ hoi^CuTous Draught of Fishesj—The word ‘study* of mathematics and military ialMic*,;, * 
'• ''KQtping is yko sometimes used of works having previously made considerable pro#-,' 


ress in classical and general literature, uu- 
der tlie auspices of the rrlrlnuied Ruridi- 
man. In 1717, he quitted Paris Jbr Italy.-' 
Whence ho proceeded to Spain, in the ■ 
capital of* which kingdom he was forru- 
. nate enough to obtain the friendship of.. 
the duke of Liria, who proeured him a 
command iu OnnondV Irish brigade, jle 
snlisequently accompanied his natron, 
tAfhen appointed ambassador to kiis-an, 
where, through the riulv-’s reemmnenda-, 
tion, he obtained the rank of lieutenant* 
g< Bend from the czariua, who also con- ' 
terred on him the order of tie-1 dock eagle. 
In the Russian smicc, lie cootilined sev •, 
oral years, distinguishing himself ns well - 
iu the field as iu the cabinet, during the 
wars with Turkey and Sweden. In tin- 
revolution, w hich ended by the elevation of 
. tlie czarina Elizabeth to the throne,also 
took a prominent jwrt; hut, at length, on 
some disgust, he obtain' d liis dismissal 
On leaving 1! ussin, ho went to Berlin, 
where tlie king of Prussia, to whoiq his . 
abilities were we|J known, received Itjm • 
with open arms, and raised him to-the 
post of governor of his metropolis, and • 
neld-marsluil of ids forces. lie made 
him also his confidential companion, se-* 
lerung him as his associate in a tour' 
which lie made incognito through part of *. 

, „_,_ __ _ ,the north of Europe, In the subsequent . 

opera composers, bom at Leips*fl}in K»73, wars of nhat martial monarclt, field mat'- 
»tbfed 1739. He left TIB operas, .besides altal K^itli continued to display the great- 
much' efaurcIi-muBic, full of originality, est militaiy talents us well as 'zeal in his 


, Jm.either brandies of the line arts,»as .of'a 
drama, to denote the just proportion and 
. relation of the various parts. *. 

V, Kehl ; a village in the grand-duchy of 
. Baden, formerly a fortress of die German 
empire, situated at the influx of the Kin- 
‘ zig into the Rhine, oner which there is a 
. bridge to Strasbttfg, about two miles dis- 
,tant-- The fortr^wa? built by foe French, 
' towards foe end of the seventeenth centu- 
\ ry, and was intended to aid Louis XlV’s 
, plans Of conquests on the right bunk of 

* the Rhine. By thl .peace of Ryswick, in 
twI7, Kehl was coded to the margrave 
of Bpden-Baden, the empire retaining the 
right to garrison it. Iu the middle of the 
last century, the fortifications were demol- 

, ished, and Kehb became the scat of maii- 
ufectures. Here Beaumarchais estobhsh- 
, ed. his printing presto, from which pro- 
’ ceeded hie edition of Voltaire and other 

- magnificent editions. During the retolu- 

• nonary war, the fortifications were rebuilt. 

■ Kebl has sustained several sieges (the. se- 
r verest in 1796), has been' alternately in 

French and German hands, and lias been 
’ three times burnt down. In 180B, it was' 
included in the department of the Lower 

- Rhine: in 1$14, it was restored to Baden. 
In 1615, the works were again demolish- 

\tid, It has 960 inhabitants. 

Kki3.su, one of'the earliest Gcnnsu 


and distinguished by a noble and pure 
style. T5emg, besides, self-formed, he de. 
* nerves to he ranked among the first com¬ 
posers. *. ^ 

, Keith, James; a brave and experi- 
,' sliced, warrior, as Well as an able and vuc- 


service,' till his career was finally closed 
by a et.i mon-shot, in die unfortunate bat- ' 
tie of fJoclikirchcn, Oct. 14,1758. ( ’ 

Keclf.il, John Balthasar, was bom af. 
Zuricli, ana studied the art of casting iu',;'. 
metra, during the most flourishing time of ;' 
lAnihn XIV. Keller soon distinguished' 


^nesirful politician, ficld-mmrslud of Prussia, 
i'nnd the confidential friend of its sovereign. hhWself by the boldness with which he/-, 
ifHe wag descended of a noble house in un/iertook to cast tlie most inipottmnv 


^atlaniL being the: youngest son of Wil- 

•i;.™ '.vli _1_ 


wham Keith, 

‘■* **--1 was beam i 


-marshal of that kingdom, 

, . (\1696. The breaking ouy 
the rphellknqVin. 1715; developed M 
“UuypvopensitioA and gave the 
$*W:, bj» fete. jrifoi mother, « 1 * 0 ,rv 



Towafds the end' of the '17th •) 
y, Girardon made the model of nitty: 


vnjtrkx 
cfsntury, 

fj'qnestrian statue of the king, 21 feet; { 
r iigh. The statues of Marcus Aurelius'/ • 
r Gosmo do* Medici-, Hmiry IV anil Louwr ; 
X1JU laid been cast,|u several, ji^eg; bjiff^ 


KEL^R-fcELP. 


r Knlkr undertook to.;./.st the sudnn of the 
, * king in one piece. The work was suc¬ 
cessful, And did- as much honor to Keller 
ns to (tinirdon. Thy kin# rewarded 
him, and gave. him the direction ot‘ the 
foundery of the at^onnl. lie died in 1702. 
His iirother, John Junns Killer, horn 
HEW, was likewise a skilful founder. IJo 
dK'd at Colmar, in J700. 

Ki:m.i:rmavx, duke of Vaimy, marshal 
and poor of Fiance. horn at St rushing, in 
1735, entered the ('onflaris legion as a 
■itissir, in 1752, and performed in it the 
first campaigns of the seven years’ war. 
lie went through nil the degrn-s of ser¬ 
vice, up to the rank of man dial ih ann/t. 
At the breaking out of the revolution, he 


-km.'A- .. . 

, ' . ' V;- ■ ' 

.was too much for his weak frame. He ’■ 
died in the Swedish capital, in 1793:. Orf, 
his tonih-stoncare the words Podk.philoso* 
pho, civi, (tttiico lugenlcs amici. lie is con¬ 
sidered uit a poet of a very rich imagina¬ 
tion. Hjs complete works appeared aftec 1 
hisricuth at Stockholm. As editor of thy. 
literary part of the Stockholm Journal, ho 
labored tnuch to improve die taste of his 1 
countrymen, and lijs criticisms made him 
many enemies. , 

Kki.p, in conuneree ; the ashes of st*a- ' 
weeds or fuel. (See Fucus.) F. serratus 
and F. vtsiculosus, the species used in tlae 
manuiacturo of this article, groir attached 
to rocks between high aud low water 
mark, and arc often termed rock-weed. 


mi distinguished himself hy patiioo-m and 
judgment, that the cifi/etis of l,;mdati, in 
the g!itriM>n of which he w;i.> stationed, 
pro* riled him with a n\ic crown. At 
the commencement of the war, lie rceeiv- 
► d the command of the army of the .\lo- 
,-<•110. formed a junction, in September, 
with the tnatti aims under Dmuoiiric/, 
and sustained, Sept, 20,17!*2, the celebrat¬ 
ed attiiek of the duke of J’nuiswiek. 
Tin* eaimonaile of Vulmv, a- it l- culled, 

• •atiM-il the allies in retreat, and perhaps* 
decided, not uu rely the whole campaign, 
iitit iil-g* llie fate of lairope anil the su¬ 
premacy of Fmiici, till IM.’t. In the fol¬ 
lowing wars of France, K('Hermann re¬ 
ceived various general eommands. Na¬ 
poleon loaded him with honors, and gave 
him Johaimisherg. After'the restoration 
of the liourfioiis, la* was appoimed a 
yiemlwr of the eliamher of peers, where 
lie espoused the IiIxthI s,de. lie died 
Sept, 12, 18*20, s 5 jours of age. In his 
last will, lie had ordered dint .his heart, 
should tie huried on the field of Vaimy, aud 
hi* simple monument he marie- d hv the 


On the Scottish coast, thy kea-weed is cut 
close to die rocks, during the summer sea- 
1 son, and afterwards spread out upon thy 
shore’ to dry, rare being taken to turn it' 
occasionally, to prevent forrnent^pou, It • 
is tln-ii stacked for £ few w«cks,*tnid shel¬ 
tered from tlw mid, till it becomes cover- . 
ed with a white saline .eftlnreseenec, and 
is now ready forhuming. This is usually^- 
fieedmpli*hcd m a round pit, lined witflii- 
hri<-k oi stone: but the more appro Wit to 
form for a kiln i* oblong, about twj to the 
wide, eight to eighteen long,*and IVward- to 
to three deep: the bottom ofthiarl of Dart¬ 
ed with brush, upon which Much he held, 
sea-weed is scattered, aiul ripus pioprietv of 
one extremity; thesea-wce,d morality, which 
on graduall \, as tiist as «r uftlie licentious 
reaches the surface, uud,l, -tninge us il may 
.much wind, it is nee^ tin or of that jiroi- 
hv covering the sides; residing at Winclies- 
wholc is burnt, the m attended hy his female 
liegmniiig at the )' tluit city, his house was 
slowly stirred up.js majesty’g harbinger for 
and incorporated/ Xell Clwynn: hut doctor 
ftuid consistence, ^jeh an inmate unsuitable 


following nisciiption : Iri aunt marts gin- requires consult his function, positively rr- 
riawnuiitfr j brims ijiti onlituitri& kYanrp the mass routing her. When the king was 
uu Si/it. 20. 17'.t2. t : n sold at. kjiii arait stilt should Ik* tl his conduct, lie coolly saiil, 
I'hotiiii ar dr lis ronumntdrr thins n kr mi mo- flux. When i, un must find lodgings clse- 
rahle jouxnk If iniiri’rhal Kilfrrnhnn, dur now ready ft ir„l, to the surprise of his couf- 
</*• Vaimy, dictant, apris 28 atm,ms dtr- kelp eontninhk the first opportunity to promote 
nil rex rulontrs, a riiuln ipn son eVar ./id of carbonate. j ( . nt i 0 u<j supporter of the dignity 
plru-i au miliiv d'nix. r l'his celhnoii.v rilla often fla racter. Doctor Ken became a 
was performed m a solemn maniat. Oct. luuimfuciiiq to Charles II, iu xvliosy reign la 
2?5, 18*^0. 6 prodigious h^hop of Hath oiul, Wells. Hv 

■Kf.i.j.ukkv. Henry, a Swedish pootJ^.^rent llrj 10 u f t j ie svweii bishops sent to tftv 
sarant, was horn iti 1/51, in Sel)oiH'!i,aia 0 | t . Tower for resisting the dispensing powei 
.studied at the universitj of A ho. (histn&h,, claimed by king James, and for petition 
Vtw III protected him uga'mst the nssaultWiit- ins iu Udialf of their own aud the peA 
of envy in Stockholm, and placed him lwan n , ph'V rights. After the revolution, bishoj 
' y° ,M * , ‘‘ c reacli of want. He was olio ot% K , Ken refused to take the oatit of aftegiunci 
the hrst memliers of tin' academy of s»'i- tll ^ 1 ,,^ William, in consequence of wind 
enees, established hy the. same monarch,] l0 wag deprived of his preferment. 11 
at .'Mockliolni. Kellgren s assiduous study v* 
vox., vii. 27 • f • c. * 
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tbousan&'tons are thus manufactured an¬ 
nually, and are sold-in the various ports 
Jof Great Britain, at the rate of from 7 to 
,£!0 per ton. One of thb products of 
kelp we have not yet adverted to, is iodine, 
(q. v.) The tides of soda are, in general, 
the same with those of potash, but there 
are certain branches of manufactures to 
which it is indispensable, as to the making 
of plate and crown-glass, and all hard 
soaps. Both alkalies are consumed in im¬ 
mense quantities by ««ap-boilens, bleachers 
and glass-makers ; but it is said tliat m 
France the usoof potash has very much 
diminished sinre the culture of barilla lias 
been introduced. Now England, being 
the only part of the V. States which ha- a 
rocky eoast, would seem to be the only 
part of our country fitted for the uianu- 
fecture of kelp, The greater nse of the. 
tides noitli of cape Cod. ;uid especially hi 
the more eastern parts, is also a favorable 
circumstance; indeed, Ahis branch of 
business lias been carnet! mini the state 
of Maine. On tl|p otlier hand, the thou¬ 
sand sounds and estuaries of the inoie 
^uitherii coast open an almost unlimited 
ficH.j tor the eultdre of banlla. It is well 
that tin; shores of the sea, and wtll- 
vvell as the margins of iuterioi 
salt lakes" !U „i salines, and, m general, all 
places to wlipd, water holding inuriate of 
soda it! solutiV,,, access, are itihubit- 
ed by peculiar plants. Several entire 
genera are conftwd to such situation-. In 
these maritime V] an ts, soda replaces the 
jHitasli, which isVjJways present m tin>-e 
growing in ordinary., situations and it is 
even said that if thi» v an. removed to a 


distance from die sea 
ully lose their soda, an 
its stead. The barilla , 
from the sa&ctimia «mi 
per wait of soda; had 
tragus, S. kaH, statice l 
uortuiascoides, &c., yield 
i. jwr cent "The Span 


ihore, they gradu- 


liecomc important as on article of com¬ 
merce. „ , 

Kemblk, John Philip; one of the most 
eminent tragedians of the British stage 
since the days of (Jairiftk. He ^as tlnr 
eldest soil of Roger Kemble, manager of 
a eomjKuiy of comediuiis at Present in, 
I.atirnslrire, in winch county he was born, 
February, 1757, and rceetvcd the rudi¬ 
ments of education at the Roman t adio- 
lie seminary of Scdgeley park, rilutlord- 
shire. With tlu* view "t ^juidilying hint 
liir one of the learned professions, he was 
afterwards placed by bis lather at the eol- 
lege of Donay, where he earl) distinguish¬ 
ed himself b) his i>rofieienc) in elocution. 
On his return to England, having com¬ 
pleted his aendcnneal pursuits, he entered 
immediately upon the prole .—ion »>f an 
neloi, t'oi which he had long e\luhited u , 
decided predilection. At this period, he pro¬ 
duced a tragedy on tlie story of Heli-aiius, 
winch was acted at l.i\er|mol, and j *n i it - 
ei! a volume of Fugitive Pieces, in ver-c, 
with winch he was, however, so di-siitis- 
fied, that, on the day alter their public a- 
tioii, lie, destinyeil every copy he could 
lecover. Mr. Kemble u]»peared. for the 
first time in London, on the Drury -lain? 
hoard-. Sept. ISO, ITs'-'l, in the part <d Ham¬ 
let. and was received with groin applause. 

It \ms not, however, till the retirement nt 
Smith from the stage, m lTsS, that he took 
a decided lead in tragedy. 1 le aftei w ardn 

obtained the maniureiiMit of Dnuy-laiiOf 
theatie, which lie enjoyed, with J>uh a 
short lritrrrupi'on, till lc’01. In 17P1, he 
hroiight out : musical entertainment of 
his own, ••titnled Ixidoiska, which had a 
great run, and hu> s’u.ee lieeii revived vvith 


most esteemed, parricubfrly 
•unt, and is olitained from 
'u;a,»which is carefully calti 
low soils, embanked on. the si 
s.-a, and furbished with flood 
which the salt water is occ 


nneani rrunee, 
yields 11 or 15 
liar from salxnlii 
munium, atripUr 
ily liom d to 
iKirilla is tla; 


acquire potash in ,f»eiiefit to did theatre, in 1 1 m* visited 

btuined in Krunce. the continent, and having passed ldmuntlis 
in Paris and .Madrid, rammed to London, 
when hr purchased a sixth share ol t.o- 
veul-gOTtl' ii theatre, and heeame manager , 
of tliat establishment. Here. h«* continued 
his career with great sueepss*, till die de¬ 
struction of the theatre by lire m IcOft. 
In the autumn oft he same year, the present 
edifice,' being constructed, opened with an 
increase of prices, which, together wide 
certmi/i obnoxious arrangements in regard 
which bins mu. naira mb w-^uiwuiy .iu- « to tji<‘ private boxes, created, for a senes 
nitted. So anxious arc the SWmiianJ- to .-^lights, the distort auices known hy the 
monopolize this trade. thayM1® sovereign. h»;. l|||( . „ ft | 14 . o I> riots. Mr. Kemhle tmik 
.if the seed ji<mbb9rtohlu 11 n- farewell of the stage July 2d, It* 17,on 

«t^dLWtoetheyi«fBg«!*t«» of Wu- "vhich occasion lie was complimented 
rr 7. r» binmlnm r .( .. 


hat than Ah- 
sidsola sa- 
.ted in light, 
next do¬ 
ses, through 
tonally ail- 


laiy propt^t«tn?a ana gay« u» 
,hi» lute, It’f toother,^ 

w;y 


ICO HI me ..v, ....... 

Lausanne, in Switzerland, I* eh. db, lWd, 
nfu patalydc attack, after a few hours’ ill- 
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ness. As aii actor, K,emble won distin¬ 
guished for dignity, - precision, mid studi¬ 
ous preparation. 'His merits wCre differ¬ 
ently appreciated, but by all he was re¬ 
garded as a highly gifted actor, and the 
impression which he inu^o in characters 


great. His management both of Drury- 
lane arid Covcnt-ganlcn theatres, Writ 
especially of the latter, was also marked 
by the exhibition of much refined and ac¬ 
curate taste, m the rectification of scenic 
'decoration, and the adoption of appropri¬ 
ate costume, adding thereby both to the 
splendor and illusion of the drama. The 
learning, elegant manners and accom¬ 
plishments of.Mi. Kemble introduced 
him into the best compnm, bj whom be 
ua> at once courted and isteemed. (P*ee 
Bouden’s Lift of Kemble.) 

Kkmpfi.i x, Wolfgang, baron von, fa¬ 
mous as the imentor of the automaton 
chess-play er, wa« a native of Preshiirg tu 
Hungary. Jleih-pluyed niuclitalent, when 
young, as a mechanic; ami, u« early n.s I/tJ'.l, 
he announced the completion of his autom¬ 
aton 01 androides, which has since attract- 
eil so mueh attention. In 17K'l, the chess- 
play ing figure was fast exhibited at Paris; 
ami it aftcrwaids made its appearance in 
London, whole it siirpiised and puzzled 
those who witnessed it- performance. 
Karon Kemjielen 01 his assistant wa> al 
ways present, to direct, by sonic incom¬ 
prehensible method, tlm motions of tin?, 
machine. It consists of a figure m a 
Turkish dress, seated at a table, the top of 
which is marked as a chess-boaid. The 
arm of tliu automaton, by mhiuis of inter- 
Hal machinery, is capable of executing 
about a dozen motions, whirl it appears 
to perform spontaneously, so as to play a 
game at chess with any visitor. While 
tin; movements tire taking place, tin* noise 
of a fly- wheel is heard : and, after a cer¬ 
tain time, tin* machinery requires winding 
up like a clock, liefoie it can again be 
brought into action. Various Conjectures 
.have been advanced as to the n,icons by 
which the ac'ionof this machine is direct- 
i ed. The itn st probable of which' is, that 
a child or small mail is concealiv 1 in a 
drawer under the table which supports 
1 the chess-board. It is true that the \> hole 
, cavity beneath the table, ns well ns the 
body of tin* figure, is opened and evil. Iiit- 
, ed to the H|Mtrtators previously to the com¬ 
mencement id’an exhibition: but ns this 
inside of the automaton and tin* space un¬ 
der the table an* not show'll at the same 
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time, an individual within ibfght thrive; 
from one part tojtho other, so as to' deceive’ ' 
those who witness the performance. . It is v 
easy to conceive that, by means of some ' 
audible signal, the cvolutioas of the au¬ 
tomaton may lie directed. This very in- 
more immediately adapted to his style of v geninus man also constructed a speaking 
excellence, such as Unto, Coriolaiuts, Ham- figure, of which he published an account' 
let, John, Juque.s, Ken ruddock, was very in a curious work, entitled Le Meeanisme 

deJa Parole, stun de in Description (Time 
Machine parlante , et cnrichi de Planrhe.i 
(Vienne, 17pJ, 8vo.), also printed in Ger¬ 
man. He contrived, likewise, a printing- 
press, for the use of mademoiselle Para- 
dies, a, famous blind musician. He also 
published German poetry; a drama, called 
Perseus and Andromeda; the Unknown' 
Benefactor, a comedy, &c. He died at 
Vienna in i 804. The chess-player is now 
in the possession V)1‘ Mr. Maize), who has 
himself invented several ingenious autom¬ 
ata, which, together with the chess-player, 
have been exhibited fot some yearsiiast 
in the U. States. 

Krvris Thomas a. (See Thomas b 
Kimpis.) 

Kkx, The. >;is, a learned and pious dig¬ 
nitary of the English church, was edu¬ 
cated at Oxtbrd. About lt>7U, he went to 
Holland to officiate as chaplain to the 
princess of Orange, and afterward- to 
Tangier,as chaplain to the earl of Dart-', 
mouth. Jn even - station- which he held,, 
liq exhibited a eon-eientious pioprietv of 
conduct and unyielding morality, which 
procured hun the resjiect of the licentious 
court of Diaries II, and, strange as it may 
appear, conciliated the lav or of that prof- < 
ligate prince ; for, residing at Winches¬ 
ter when the king,- attended by his female 
favorites, visited that city, his house was 
destined by his majesty’s harbinger for 
the lodging of Nell Gtvyiin: hut doctor 
Ken. thinking such an inmate unsuitable- 1 
for a man of Ids function, positively re¬ 
fused Jo admit her. When the king was 
informed of his conduct, lie coolly said, 
‘•Mrs. Gvvyun must find lodgings else- * 
where;’’ and, to the surprise of lus cour¬ 
tiers,he took tin* first opportunity to promote} 
this conscientious supporter of the dignity 
of hLs character. Doctor Ken became a 
chaplain to Charles II, iu wiio-a reign he 
was made bishop of Bath and Wells. Ho 
was one of the seven bishops sent to the 
Tower for resisting the dispensing power 
claimed by king James, and for petition¬ 
ing in 1 m' half of their own and thq jm-A- 
ple’s rights. After the revolution, bishop 
Ken refused to take the oath of allegiance* 
taking William, in consequence of which 
iio was deprived of bis preferment. H j 
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vtns, however, highly rcspecied by those, 
of opposite sentiments, and queen Anne 
bestowed on him a pension. He died in 
1711. His works, consisting of sermons, 
poems, £a\, were jiublished in 4 \ols., tn o., 
' 17‘11, with an nceouut of Jiis life. 

Ken aw ha, or Kenhawa, Great ; a riv - 
er in Virginiu, which lias its sources in 
the western jiart of North Carolina, flows 
through the western'part of Virginia, in a 
north-westerly direction, and joins the 
Ohio at Point Pleasant, 87 miles helow 
Marietta, and 2iV» lielon Pittsburg. It re¬ 
ceives Green Brier river in the western 
part of Monroe cuuuii, and, abotvt 4ll miles 
below the jnneliou, it 1ms a remarkable 
cataract. falling perpendicularly 50 fri t. 
There arc salt-works on the ri\er, a little 
above the town of Charlestown. The 
river is navigable most of the year. 

Ivl.vaw ha, Littj.v, : a rivi r of \ lrginta, 
which runs west into the Ohio. 17c 1 miles 
heluw Pittsburg. 

Kenilworth (called, by eomiption, 
hillinsriPorih)\ u town in \\ arw irkshire, 
England, 5 miles N." of Warwick, ♦> S. 
f 4 . W. of Coventry, and 101 X. W. of 
London. Lon. I'’3.7 W.; lut. 52' 21' N. 
Population, 3370. It consists chiefly of an 
irregular street nearly a mile in length, 
and litis eousiderahle mam nurtures of 
horn comlw, and a merki t on Wednes¬ 
day. The town is chiefly imp'd tor it' 
magnificent castle, winch. sdong with it' 
extensive 1 1 msc-and [tark, limned at one 
time the pride and ornament of tins part 
of tlje kingdom. It was originally found¬ 
ed by Geoffrey de t ’lmton, chamberlain 
and treasurer to Henry I. Most of tin,* 
buildings, of which remains are vet visi¬ 
ble, were erected by Jolinof Gaunt, father 
of Henry IV. It eontinued in tie* pos¬ 
session riftlie crown till the time of I'.li/a- 
ln tli, who conferred it on Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester. He enlarged and udom- 
ed jt at the expense of jCfiO.O(K), and afler- 
w arris entertained the queen here mr 17 
days, in a style of extraordinary magmfi- 
e,ence. The area witliin the walls of the 
castle contained 7 acres, and the circuit 
of the walls, manors, parks and cha-c, 
was IP or 20 miles. The* building was 
greatly injured during the civil war-; and 
the remains of the c.a*tlc now present one 
of the most splendid and picturesque 
wrecks of castellated strength in England, 
and impart a meluiii holy grandeur to the 
town and neighborhood. The romance 
of sir Walter Scott has given it additional 
interest. 

Kenmru ; the largest river in Maine, 
after the Puiolimot. |i bus two priiicijial 


branches— the eastern and the western. 
The former rises from Moose-head lake ; 
and the latter, called Dead riper, interlocks 
with the sources of the Clmudiere, with 
which it is coiuiected by a portage of on 
ly live mill's. The two branches mute 
aliuut 20 mi Jea below Moose-head lake, and 
the river aftmvanis pursues a southerly 
course. It is joined by the Androscoggin 
18 miles from the sea. The tide flows up 
as*tar as Augusta, and the nv er is nav iga¬ 
ble lor ships to Bath, 13 miles, for vessels 
of 150 tons to Hallowed, 40 miles. for 
sloops to Augusta,2 miles te'tlier, and f«e 
boats to Waterv die, 18 miles above Au¬ 
gusta. There are a number of handsome 
and flourishing towns on die river, among 
winch are Bath, Gaidmer. Hallow ell, 
Augusta. 

hi.vwwiTV. doctor, and piofes'.<i of 
flieology at Oxl'uid, born ill 1718, a’ To* 
ness m Devonshire, where his lailc r was 
a jioor shoeuiak.'r and sexton, has bt*i one* 
known by his extensive and valuable cn! 
lection of leading' from about ,x"0 maim 
‘-ei and 12 punted i ditmii'of die lb* 
bn vv Bible, which In- annexed to in'e.li 
tion of the Hebrew text. 'I’lu- vvoik .s 
entitled f i f. '1% it. ff.br., rum rani* Ln ■ 
hundnut <2 vnls.. till., Oxiord. I77t*- -8ft). 
To thi* 2d volume is pn lix< d.u Dig*, gm- 
i). in l'. T. Hi hr In thi' laboriofts and 
exj>eii'ivi undertaking, Mr. Kemneoti was 
U'Mstcd by a 'iih'eriptioii of several thou¬ 
sand pound', and thus enabled to send 
several m lmlai*' P> Spam. Italy,Grimany, 
\e., to eollan iu;.nuseripis and editions. 
The work lias many typographical errors 
The author*' plan, too, wa. defective, and 
lit was me sufficiently acquainted with flu 
Eastern languages and the true (innc 
pies of cj me ism ; but be tendered area: 
'e.vice to the reuse of science and rcligtor. 
by ojiemng the way m this deparlmei t 
of blither.1 icriticism. At the time of his 

d> ath, he w as employed in prt paring R* • 
marks on ni Jeet Passages in The Old Ti ., 
tutnent) winch were sulisi'qucntly pul- 
lishetl. acrjtmpanied by eight seiumiis. 

Ki n'ixuton : a large ami populous 
village of Englantl, in the eoiility of Mid 
dJescx. nearly two miles from llyde-park 
eor»er,i and eliieily distinguished lor it,-» 
royal j'lulaeeand gardens, luformci times 
K« ny.iigton palace, was u favorite royal 
residence; and king William III, queen 
MtirA, queen Aline and George II, died 
hertf". Kensington gardens, attached to 
tie/ palace, are well known, and much 
fr/quented as u fashionable protnenau ■ in 
sj/mmer. They form a,great oriiameut to 
one metiopolis. These gardens contained 



KENSINGTON 

originally 2fi acres, and 20 acres were 
added by queen Anne. Population, 
11,428. 

Kkxt, Edward, duke of, fourth son 
of George III, king of Great Britain, w r as 
liom Nov. 2,17ti7. lie wits educated in 
England, at Gottingen and Geneva, where 
lie remained until I7!H>, when he proceed¬ 
ed in a military capacity to Gibraltar. He 
subsequently went to America, and, in 
171N1, became lieutenant-general, and re¬ 
turned to England. In 17!Ht, he was ere-, 
ated duke of Kent and Stratlnrn and 
earl of Dublin, and the same year rey i-.it- 
«*d \merica, but letumed again m 1*00. 
In 1802, he was made governor of Gibral¬ 
tar; but Ins rigid discipline produced a 
mutiny, and lie was reealled the following 
year. In 1**|8, lie marnedtlie youngest 
daughter of the duke of Sav-Gohurg, and 
the widow of the prince of Leiumgen. 

Jn May, I-'ID, the duchess bore bun a 
daughter, who was called \le\andrma 
Victoria, who i> now beires- piesuiqptive 
of the nown. The duke of’ Kent lin'd 
Jan. 23, 1*20. His widow, with her 
hi other, prim •• Leopold, the hu-hainl <«ftlie 
late princes- ("liailottc, at.preseiit assumes 
the principal guardianship of the intimt 
prilicev, who Is likely to heroine the lll- 
IUle -n\ereign of Gieat Biitain. 

Ki n i.'William, an ingenious artist, was 
born m Yorkslme. in Ilie was ap- 
pren’iced to a eoaeli-pamtei,but, conscious 
ot sujicuor talent, lejiaired to London, 
where he was enabled, by some gentle¬ 
men, to repun to Koine, and to study paint¬ 
ing under cavalier lam. in this art, how¬ 
ever, he never obtained celebrity : Ins tal¬ 
ent lay chiefly m ornamental niclntecture, 
some specimens ot which at Uulkham, 
Slow c and other places, are much ad¬ 
mired. He is regarded bv Horace Wal¬ 
pole as the inventor of modern garden¬ 
ing, which lie rendered more natural, 
graceful and pleasing. He leaped the 
sunk fi lice, says the last-men,loned writer, 
and saw that all nature was u garden, 
lie broke .ipllic old uniformity of sii.ugbt 
lines and corresponding parts, amt threw 
wood, watei and ground, into the beauti¬ 
ful shapes presented by • nature. The 
Uiste of Pope is supposed to have aided 
that of the artist. lie died at Burliliglou- 
I louse m 17 IS aged t id, and was buried at 
GhisvvirL 

Kent ; a county of England, bounded 
north by the Thames, which separates it 
from Essex, cast and south-east by |he 
English channel, south by Sussex, mid 
west by Smry about tit) miles m length 
from east to west, and from ill) to 3* tioni 
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north to south ; square miles, 14(J0l Tt 
is divided into (3 hundreds, which con- ; 
tam 2 cities (('autcrlmry and Rochester), 
and 2-1 market-towns. Its aspect is rich, 
diversified urn! beautiful; its climate mild, 
uml its soil generally fertile. 

Kk vri7f kt ; one of the l States, hound¬ 
ed north by the river Ohio, w hieh sepa¬ 
rates it from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
east hy Virginia, south by Virginia and 
Tennessee, and west by the river Missis¬ 
sippi ; Ion. 81° .W to 80° 20' W.; lat. 3lP 
.W, to 10' N.; 300 miles* long, and 
from 40 to J80 broad ; square milt-, 
42.000: population, m 1700, 73,077; n, 

IW00, 220,070; in IW10, 400,711 ; in 1820. 
7t!4,317 ; and in 1830, 088,844; free w hite 
jH‘r<ons, 518,078 ; free colored persons, 
4810; and slaves, 107,370. The hr«t [ier- 
manent settlement in Kentucky was be¬ 
gun by colonel Daniel Boone, in 1777. 
The country formed a part of the state of 
Virginia until 17!K): in 1702, it was admit¬ 
ted iut<» the union as ail independent state, 
Frankfort is the seat of government. Lex¬ 
ington and Louisville are the largest town-. 
Theie j- a penitentiary at Frankfort, m 
which are confined over 100convicts. At 
Lcxmgtou, there is a lunatic asylum: at 
Danville, an asylum fpr the deaf ami 
dumb; and at Louisville and Hmitblaud 
on the Ohio, hospitals for sick and disa¬ 
bled boatmen. The wo-t prominent lit - 
ciaty institution is Transylvania univer¬ 
sity, at Lexington, which’ has about 1.70 
students, besides the students of the law 
and medical schools, and of the prejvara- 
tory department. There is a Roman 
Outhnlje college at Bairdstovvn, called 
8t. Joseph’s college; Outre college, at 
Dam die, established by Pre*»by tcrians; ami 
a college at Augusta, established by Meth¬ 
odists. Time is also a Baptist college at 
Georgetown, and a Presbyterian college, 
called (’umbelland college, at Princeton. 
Tin* legislature lias several times taken 
steps for establishing a system of common 
sclitnils, but mulling effectual bits been 
accomplished. There are two banks m 
the state, called the Ivutk of Kentucky, 
ami the hank of the commonwealth. 
Then; are also branches of the United 
States bank at Lexington and Louisville. 
The legislature is composed of a senate, 
consisting of 38 members, chosen by r dis¬ 
tricts, for four y ears, and a house of ropre- 
sentatives, not exceeding 100, chosen an¬ 
nually. The goven-or and lieutenant- 
governor are chosen by the people for four 
years, but are not eligible for the Succeed¬ 
ing seven years. The legislature meets on 
the first Monday in Novertibcr. The pruici 
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‘ pal rivers of Kentucky are the Ohio, ami difficult assent, four rimes os high. 
' .which flows along the state Ik?? miles, fol- The l tanks of Cumberland river are lean 
lowing its windings; the Mississippi, Ten- precipitous, but equally depressed below 
(lessee, Cumberland, ' Kentucky, Green, the surface of the surrounding country. 
Licking, RigSandy, Salt and Rolling. The —Wheat, tobacco and hemp air the staple 
Cumlicrlund mountains lorfn tin south-1 productions. Indian corn is, however, the 
east boundmy'of tins state. ’The eastern prineijail grain mist'd for home consump- 
oounties, bordering on Virginia, are moim- tiojt. Rye, oats, Iwrley, buckwheat, flax, 
tainous and broken. A tract from 5 to 20 potatoes, tkv., air cultivated. Apples, 


miles wide, along the l«mks of the Ohio, 
is lully and broken land, hitersjiersed with 
many fertile x alleys. Between this strip, 
Green rivcf, and ihe eastern counties, lies 
• what has been called the garden of the 
Btate. This is Hie most jmpulous pnrt, 
and •» about 150 miles long, and from 50 
to 100 wide. Tin* soil is excellent, and 
the surface is agreeably <li\ersitied, gently 
rising and deoceuding. Thw lands pro¬ 
duce black-walnut, blaek-cheny, honey - 
locust, buckeye, |*awpaw*. sugar-niapie, 
muIIterry, dui, ash, cottonwood, white¬ 
thorn, with an abimdauee of grape-vines. 
There is a tract of country in tin* south¬ 
western part of the state, east and north 
of Cumlterland river, and watered by 
Green and Barren rivers, about 100 mile- 
in extent, called the. bnrrtns, which, a lew 
years since, was a Imanriftri pnurie, desti¬ 
tute of timber. It is now covert'd with a 
young growth of various kinds of tires. 
These, however, do not jin'vcntthe growth 
of gra-*. and an almost endless variety of 
plants, winch an* m bloom during the 
whole of the spring and summer, when 
the whole region is a wilderness of tie' 
most beautiful flowers. Tie* soil i« of an 
excellent quality, iieing a mixture of clay, 
loam and sand. Through this muntn 
then' inns u chain of conical Jiills, culled 
knobs. It is also distinguished for some 
stupendous caves, \uciiiu tonifications 
aud inuuhds of earth are found in almost 
all parts of Kentucky. The, caves in tie* 
south-western jiart of the state are great 
curiosities. One, styled Mammoth rare, 
JB0 miles from Lexington, on the road 


jtears, jleaches, cherries iu»d plums tux* the 
most common fruits. The domestic ;un- 

f nals are large and bt'uutifiil, particularly 
hr florae. Great numheis of swine, horn 
ed cattle, horses and mules are ummuily 
driven to the neighboring states fbr,a inaj- 
ket, and large quantities of pork, baron 
aud lard are exported. The fattening ol 
animals i- tho chief mode of consuming 
the surplus gram, on account of the ex¬ 
pense of com eying it to market. Con-id 
erable quantities of win-key are made 
Marble, of excellent quality, abounds, ami 
the whole state may lie said to ivpu-e on 
a hod of limestone. tSalt and iron art 
among the minerals of this state. The mo-: 
extensive vvoik- for the manulaeture of sal* 
established west of’ the Alleghany moun¬ 
tains. are on tip* water- Of Kentucky 
These supply not only this state, but a 
gn'at jmrt off >lno and Ti'iini'-see. Ken 
tueky, from its jui-ilmn, has heei'nic a 
liianutacturing-late. (S-e I'nitfd Stall.i.) 

hfiitinky; a rivej m Kentucky, which 
rises in tin* south-east pact of the state, 
and runs north-west quo the Ohio, 77 
miles above the rapid-at Louisville. Jt is 
navigable, m the winter, i*>r small boats, 
about 1*0 mil's. Tho eurrenl is rapid, 
and tho bank - are high mid corky. 

Kkpi.m:, John, a gieat matliematieiaii 
and as’ioiionier, to whom astronomy is 
indebted lor ii.uch of its present perfec- 
tn>ii, was horn *11 1571, at Weil, in Wnr- 
lemberg, and v.a- ih scenijed from a noble 
family, i’ovo ty, and the vicissitudes of 
Ins linher's fortune (who was an inn-keep¬ 
er), were the causes of the neglect of In- 


leading to Nashville, is said to lie H or 10 
miles in lenglli, with a great number of 
a tenues awl windings.. Earth strongly 
impregnated with nitre is found hi most 
of these eaves, and then* are many estab¬ 
lishments for manufacturing it. Eroin 
100 pounds of earth, 50 pounds of nitre 
nave frequently been obtained. A, milli¬ 
ner of die. rivers iu this state have exi a- 
vuted the earth, so ns to form abrupt preci¬ 
pices, deep glens, and frightful gulls. The 
precipices formed by Kentucky river arcs 
in many places, awfully sublime, present¬ 
ing pt‘rjH*n«lindar luniks of ,‘{00 iiiet, of 

a sregp 


liiuostoji", surmounted with 


education, iv.id of the unhappiness of his 
youthful days. But, in his lWih year,trih'i 
the death .if his liilher. he lefl the rnnna— 
tie school of Maidhrtum, and succeeded 
in entering (lie university of Tfthingeti 
Here In studied the course then prcsriib- 
cd—tir:-t philosophy and mathematics,and 
then tocology. At the -ame time, he 
indulged his inclination tor astronomy, 
mid Mcvoted hitiiseU especially to the 
invir-tigation of the physical causes of the 
mot/ion of the celestial bodies. From Th 
biin^cn, lie was invited, in I5li.‘(,tn Imvouis 
Jiri'ifcssor of mathematic* and morals at 
G;,,uz, in Stiria, where he )>msiii*d Idii 
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astronomical studies, 
freedom of conscience 
ry, but returned sothc 

while die astronomer Tycho , do Brahe (regWff Kipltri), and on tlicm were tbuiuf- 
• had e.otn<* to (icrmany, hi* acquaintance ed Newton’s subsequent discoveries, as . 
with whom had mi important influence on well as the whole modem theoty of the 
Kepler’s life. He resolved to relinquish his planets. The first of thege laws is; that 
situation, and to prepare, at Prague, with the planets do not motfe, as Copernicus , 
Tycho, the famous Rodolphine tables, had imagined, in circles, but in ellipses, 
called after the reigning emperor Rodolph, of which the sun is in one of the foci, 
which were first printed at Dm, in ltititi. For this, Kepler was indebted to tlie oh-' 
iunl which Lulande iylai. i, p. 474) calls an serrations which Tycho had made on the* 
Ouvrage rssmtiil, et qm fut lr frmdemenl planet Maix, whose eccentricity is consid¬ 
er taxis htt minds ill V(istronomti pendant eruble, anti agrees |iartict>larly with this 1 
vn stillr. At TjclioV recommendation, rule, in determining which, Kepler went 
he was established in that place; hut, as through an indescribably laborious analy- 
lus office and science did not afford him a w>. (Set* the astronomical works of Ls- 
sulihNtencc, he studied medicme. in 'order landc, Schubert, and others.) The second 
to gam a livelihood In tie* practice of it. law is, that an imaginary straight line front * 
Tiie emperor had assigned him a silarj, the sun to the planets (the 'radius vector) 
but, in die period of trouble which pn - ulwajs deserilies equal sectors in equal 
ceded the thirl j j ears' war, it was not times. By this rule, Kepler calculated his 
fund. Ivicn when lie was nppomted mq>e- tables, imagining the whole plane of revo- 
vial nmtliematieian. In Rudolph's micccs- iutioii divided into a number of such see-, 
sor, Matthias, Ins hope of rcroicrms: his tors, and, from this, imestigated their rc-, 
arrears was disappointed. Control civ-iet spis-tne angles at the huh. Thiswa> called 
with the el«‘rai. and ihe di-tuihed state of Ktplrr's pro^-m. The third law* teaches 
the \itstiiun dominions made his -itua- tliat, in the motion of the planets, tie* 
non very uncomfortable. He 1-l't lam/., squares of the times of revolution are as 
repaired to Katishnn, ileehned an limta- the enhesof the menu distances from tie* 
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For die sake, of planets, deduced liy Kepler fi»m those <; 
, he fled to Hungn- observations, are known in astronorny'un- ■’ 
time after. Mean- der the name of die time IcnM *f Keokr 
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non to England, and was confirmed In 
tlie sifeeeeding emperor, Ferdinand, hi 
the. office of imperial mathematician, and 
afterwards went to 1 lm, in order to 
prim Ins Rodolphine tables. In ltfciT, 
lie rf‘tunied to Prague, and recened from 
tlie emperor <>000 guilders. He finally 
became a prolessm at Rostock, on the 
leeoinmendation of Vlliert, duke of Wal¬ 
lenstein, at that linn* duke of Meeklenlierg. 


sun; one instance of the application of 
w inch law, in die want of other means, is 
* in the determination of the distance of die 
planet Hersehd from the sun, iq^huving 
been ascertained, that its tune of revolu¬ 
tion amounts to little more than 82 years 
Kepler's services in the cause of astrono¬ 
my ha\e placed him high among the 
most distinguished men of science on rec¬ 
ord. In Rniislion, a monument was erect- 


hut did not recoil e the promised compen¬ 
sation. He therefore' went to Kutishon. 
where he died, m 1(>.‘1(1, Kepler was 
small of stature, thin, and of a weak con¬ 
stitution, and short-sighted. Ills manners 
Were frequently gav and sportive. He was 
attached to Ids science with the deepest 
loie: lie. sought after truth with eugerness, 
hut forgot, m the scan h, the maxims of 
worldly pmdeiice; and there was a cer¬ 
tain love of u isti rj about him, which too 
often manifest.'d itself in idle astrological 
visions. He had hut a small share of 
what are emmnouhi esteemed the. pleas- 
ttrt's of life, but lie endured all calamities 


ed to Ins memory in 1808, by Charles 
Theodore von Dallierg. It consists of a 
Doric temple, in which is placed the bust 
of Kepler. The most important of his 
woiks is his .Islronumia nova , stu Physira 
Cirkstis tradita Commentariis dc Motibus' 
StilltT Martin (Prague, ItJOO, folio)'—a work 
which secures immortality to the author, 
ami is still reganled as classical by astron¬ 
omers. An account of Kepler’s lift* is pre¬ 
fixed tif his Letters (printed at Leipsic, in 
1718. in folio). We annex tint epitaph 
which he compost'd for himself: ■, 

Mi'ii*ux tram rirhn^ nunr Irrrar mrtior umbras ; 

Aims c.i'Jf.tU mil. 11 irporix umbra )arrt. 


with firmness. 4> Kepler,” says Lalande, 
“is as famous in astronomy, ftir the saga¬ 
cious application which he made of T\ - 
elm's numerous oliseriations (lie was lint 
himself an observer!, as the Danish astron¬ 
omer fur tin* collodion of srteh isist mate- 
» rials.” The laws of the eouiv.es of the 


(.See the urtiele Harmony of the Spheres.) 

Kkccki., Augustus, an English admiral, 
the second son of William earl of Aljw- 
niarie, entered the sea service at an early 
age, and accompanied admiral Anson 
inund the world. In 1778, he was ap- • 
pointed to the command of the Chu/mel 
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fleet. Jfuly 12, in that year, he fell in with 
the French fleer, under coupt D’Orv illiers, 
, qff Valiant, when a short but warm en- 
. pigement ensued. A short delay becom¬ 
ing necessary to repuir damages, when 
that lalior was accomplished, the admiral 
made signal for his van and rear divi-ions 
to assume their projjer stations. Sir Hugh 
Palliser, commanding the rear, took no 
notice of tlie signal, ami refused to join 
his cotrunander, until nigiit prevented a 
renewal of the battle. 'Phe eonduet ol 
th£ reur-admiral lieing fiercely attacked, 
and Keppel refusing a disavowal of the 
charges brought against him, Palliser im¬ 
mediately exhibited articles of accusation 
against him. Keppel was honorably ac¬ 
quitted. and received the thanks of both 
* houses <*f parliament for bis sen ice-. Pul- 
liser was next tried, iuid rejiriniandcd; 
but the public indignation was so great, 
that he was obliged to resign bis -cut in 
the house of commons and to vacate set- 
end oflices which beheld undtr {intern¬ 
ment. In 1782, admiral Keppel was 
rai-ed to a p**eruge, under the title of re¬ 
count Keppel, baron Eld <m, and was,at two 
ditibrent periods, upjiointed first ion! of 
ihe admiralty, fie died in October. l~cti. 
unmarried, lie v..is n’gunled as ten able 
in Ins profession, and a man of gnat in- 
tegiity and iiiiinauiiy. 

Krxvniy, August Hilarion, member ol 
the Fitpich chamber of deputies, celt - 
hrated, as a writer and oratui.lor bis spun 
and liberality, was Isirn at Unities, I7»>!*. 
of a noble family,studied at Uiiimpci, and 
aflcrtvaids in bis native city, whew lv 
Js'cani*; acquainted with general Moreau, 
at that time {1787—an m-tructei in tic- 
law school in that city. 1 hiring tin* -e— 
won of the constituent a-ni mbly 
Kcratry, who had inbeiiicd a patrimonial 
estate in the department of’ Fini-tcrr«, 
pi evented a petition m lav or of the equal 
division of estates in noble liumlMs. and 
the idwdition of the privileges of pnmo- 
gniiturc. During bis residence in the 
capital, he became connected with many 
distinguished literary men. lh wa- ai 
jested, on his return home, by the torroi- 
i-t Farrier, but was hlairuted at the m- 
quest of tlie commune. From this linn:, 
be devoted himself to the sciences, and 
held many municipal offices. In lhl8, 
lie was cbost ‘11 deputy of tlie depaitment 
«>f Finisicrrc l»y a unanimous vote. Here 
he defended the fundamental principles of 
tlie revol •ition, although ns excesses had 
uevei lt-ei ived i,is approbation. \ll cf- 
’liuts to uiideiimiie the foundation-’ of tin 
fjjuifament;.l laws, found in bun a firm 


and hold opponent. It was in this spirit 
that ho wrote bis Dnrumrns historbpics ; 
Jm France telle ijii'uii f a ftiife , uml Sitr la 
Lot lies Mtntiapaliles. This last work, 
which was written |1821) in connexion 
with Laujuiuais, was directed against a 
proposition, which threatened to cut off 
one of the best guarantees of the rights of 
the people, by a limitation of the munici¬ 
pal privileges. As mi omtoi in the cham¬ 
ber of deputies, lie belonged to the moder¬ 
ate liberal party. Among Ins vvmiugs, 
which are political, poetical and philosoph¬ 
ical, are his idyls and tales (after tin* man¬ 
lier of (lesiiei): his Inductions mot ales ct 
ihilosophit/ui s ; bih Foi/agi ih 21 Hut res; 
iis— Hahiti mordori (a description of 
manners, in the spirit of Sterne |; Jus 
excellent Tmih ih I'Etislena dr Hint , 
bis conimcutary on Kant's oh-enation- 
ou the siililmie; his work Sin If liran 
duns bs .Iris di iImitation (Pan-, 1822, 2 
volume-). Hi.- work- prove him to lw* a 
man of a cultivated mind, and a ekw* 
thinker. Hi- Lm dtnnus ;hs llutumn- 
iioirs,ou In Tovr d'lb /no,is a true pu-tuie 
of the mannets and ebaiacicrof the “good 
old lime.-'' in France. 

Ki iu.i n,i.v Ti.Mmin, Ives .lo-cpb 
de; an eminent Fn ncli navigator, Imm at 
Hi e-t. about 171.7. He entered youpg into 
tie- navy, and obtained the lank of lien- 
tenant n> I7f!7. After In mg employed on 
nu expedition to the con-: ol l< eland, to 
protect tin’ whale Jisbe:y. lie was sent, by 
in- ghvermneni.on ■. voyage ofdi-eovery. 
to the South sea. < hi hi- return, be gave 
a flattering account of a supposed conti¬ 
nent mwaids the south poll . some points 
of* which in* hud vi. ilcd. lie wa- scut, in 
177ft, ’o make furthei di-eoveries; but the 
resell of In- re-eeidie- only .-eivcd to 
show the little value of the country he 
discovered: and he wa- anO-ied and con 
lined in the ca-tlc of Saiiinm, after his 
leturn to France, on the chaige of having 
ill-tmated one of his otlieer.-. Ill Ins .pris¬ 
on, he wrote several memoiis rclutivt: to 
mariiniie afliurs; and, having at length 
obtained Ids liberation, lie, again engaged 
in the sea service. He died in 171>7 
Kerguelen published accounts of his V oy 
age to Iceland, and likewise of Ins smith 
ern exjM-dition-. His name is preserved 
in the apjH-llatioti of an island in tic 
southern liemi-pheie—-Kerguelens hand, 
oi the Isle of Desolation. 

hi list:, ‘or Kmujik (the FlemisJi coi- 
niptiou of the (Jcriiiaii Kirtht, the Scot- 
lish kirk ); a church. It occurs m propei 
names; for instance, Strinken/ne , Dine 
kern we, 6. e. 
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Kermjes, in zoology. (See Coreys.) 
Kkrmes Miner a r. (Sec stnimony.) 

KK.RTbcii, or Kerch; a fortress on a 
peninsula of the same name, in Eastern 
Taurida, on the lmy of Taman, with a sale 
liarbor, important for the commerce of 
the Black son and the sen of Azoph, and 
which Ah‘\ander ordered to be opened in 
IH22. Kertsch and Jenikalc, not far dis¬ 
tant from it, have a common municipal 
administration, and contain together 40(H) 
inhabitants, mostly emigrant Greeks. The 
environs urn very lertile, and produce Hie 
cajHT tree without cultivation. The best 
wine of the Crimea is also made there. 
Horses, Angora ami \<trachan goats, 
black and Astraclian sheep, are raised. 
Considerahle quantities of salt are manu¬ 
factured. Tills new place enjoys equal 
privileges with Tagamock and Eeodosia. 
(See ('nil'll.) fn the iicighhoiiiood are the 
rums ot I'anticapainu. where Mithridatc* 
the Groat died, and Nymphieum. liven 
to tins day, the highest hill near Kerali is 
called the Choir of Mithrhhitt v. and the 
whole jH'imisiila Taman, when- the opu¬ 
lent cities of ( uiiiiiena and Plianagoria 
formerly flourished. contains a trcusine of 
antiquities foi future investigators. 

Krssi.i.siioiu ; a village about five 
.mill's distant from Drcsdtn, celehiated for 
the battle fought there Dee. In, 1745, m 
winch the Prussians, commanded by 
juiuce Leopold of Dessau, defeated the 
Savons. (See Frnhrir II.) Near the vil¬ 
lage an' considerable coal mines. 

Keti h ; a .vessel equipped with two 
masts vi/. the main-must and the irn//rn- 
■ mast, and usually from 1(H) to 250 tons 
burden. Ketches an' prineipally used ns 
vucliis for conveying princes of the blood, 
ambassadors, oi other great ja'rsonugcs, 
from one place to another. Ketches are 
likewise ow'd as lvomb-v cssi-L, and arc 
thcrefon* furnished with all the apparatus 
necessary foi a vigorous bonilvardnient.— 
liomb-lutthis are built remarkably stiong, 
as iH'ing lilted with u greater number of 
rulers than any other vessel of war ; and, 
indeed, this reinforcement is absolutely 
necessary to sustain the violent shock pro- 
dueed by the discharge of their mortars, 
which would otherwise, in a very short 
lime, shutter them to pieces. 

Kktciiit, or Cats i r, Mr. Todd de¬ 
fines us “a kind of Indian pickles imitated 
by pickled mushrooms.” Doctor Kitcli- 
iuer, in ins *l}ririits rtdiviruf. devotes 10 
pages to ditlcreilt varieties of receipts lor 
this sauce. There we may become ac- 
quuintedwitb tb<* eonijHi-ition and virtues 
of numerous catsups, whether the) be 


■ 

walnut, mushroom, quintessence ef musb- \ 
mom, quintessence of oysters, cockle, . 
muscle, tomato, white cucumber or pud- ,v 
ding. “ Musb room gravy,” says the doc-i 
tor, “ approaches the flavor of meat gravy 
inort? than any other vegetable juice, and , 
is the best substitute for it in meagre soups 
ntufr extempore gravies.” Aguin, “What 
is commonly called catsup is generally ur 
injudicious composition of so many dif 
ft*rent tastes, that the flavor of the mush¬ 
room is overpowered by a farrago of gar¬ 
lic, shallot, anchovy, mustard, horseradish, 
lemoii-jicol, beer, vv iuo and spices. Ready¬ 
made catsup is little better than a decoc¬ 
tion of spice, and .salt and water, with die 
grosser part of the mushrooms beaten up 
into a pulp.” 

Kew is situated on the Thames, almut 
seven miles from London, and one and a 
half mile from Richmond. Kew palace 
was improved by Kent, and contains 
some pictures: but the gardens am the 
principal object of attraction. They an* 
not very huge, nor i-their situation ad van 
tageous, as it is low, and eommauds no 
prospects; hut they contain the finest col¬ 
lection of plants in the werid, ami arc 
dmiratcd with various ornamental build 
mgs, most of which wen* erected by sir 
IV. Chandlers, about 17fi0. The Hist 
building which apjicurs is the orangery, or 
green-house, 145 leet long. Near it, in a 
grove, is the temple of the sun, oflKhe Co¬ 
rinthian order. There is also a physic 
garden, and. contiguous to it, the flowet 
garden, of which the principal entrance 
forms one end. The two sides are en¬ 
closed with high trees, and the other end 
is occupied by an aviary of vast depth. 
From the flower garden, a short winding 
walk leads to the menagerie, the centre * 
of which is occupied by a large liasin of 
water, stocked with curious wuter-fowl, 
and enclosed by a range of cages for ex¬ 
otic birds. The gardens also contain the 
temple of Belkina, the temple of the god 
Ban, die temple of Kolus, the temple of 
Solitude, the house of Confucius, a Chi¬ 
nes#* octagon, pointed w itb historical sub¬ 
jects relating to Confucius, and the Chris¬ 
tian missions in China, near which is tli« , 
engine that-supplies the lake and busius 
in the garden with water, contrived by - 
Mr. Smeaton (two horses raise upwards 
of 3»>00 hogsheads of water iu 12 hours), 
the temple of victory, the great pagoda, 
(designed as an imitation of the Clunese 
Taa.) The base is a regular octagon. 41* 
leet in diameter; and the superstructure 
is likewise a regular octagon, ot 10 stories, 
measuring, from the .base to the top of the* 
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fleuron, *163 fort, • The walk are cnmpos- 
> ed of very hard bricks; tire outside of grny- 
, stocks, laid with such care, tlrat then' is 
, not tire least crack or fracture in the w hole 
structure, notwithstanding its great height. 
The staircase is in the centre of the build¬ 
ing, and from the top is a very extensive 
a lew, in some directions upwards of 40 
miles, over a rich and variegated country. 
There are also tire mosque, besides/-a 
Gothic building, representing a cathedral. 


a passuge foi carnages over one of the 
principal walks, is built in imitation of a 
{Ionian antiquity. These gaiduis un¬ 
opened every Sunday, from midsummer 
to the end of autumn. „ 

Kev, or Kev Note, in music ; a cer¬ 
tain fundamental note or tone, to which 


extremely healthy. It has, however, in 
certain seasons, lieen subject to desolating 
fevers, which have been attributed to ac¬ 
cidental causes. The tirst settlement upon 
it was made aliout the year 18*10, after the 
cession of Florida to the I *. States. It has 
now about 100 huildings, some of which 
are large and commodious, and 300 inhuh- 
ftants. It has a good harbor, easy of ac¬ 
cess, and of sufficient water for vessels of 
the largest size. It is advnntageously sit- 
uated for eommeree, and it is already the 
sent of a eoiiMderablo trade with the island 
of Cuba. The commerce between the 
Atlantic coast and the islands of Tuba ami 
Jamaica, and the ports on the gulf of Mex¬ 
ico, all passes near the i-lntid. It is a mil¬ 
itary po-t of the l\ States, and i- frequent¬ 
ly visited by the ships of yyai oil tin- W<*rt 
India station. It i- the seat of the territo 
rial court of the southern district ot Floi -, 


the whole of a movement has a certain 
relation or 1 soaring, to yvlnch all its modu¬ 
lations are referred and aecommodated. 
and in which it both begins and ends.* 
There are but two species of keys : one 
of the major, and one of the minor mode, 
all the keys in which wo employ sharp.- 
or flats, lieing deduced from the natural 
keys of C major and A minor, of yy Inch 
they are mere transpositions. 

Revs of an organ ; movable project¬ 
ing l* rers m the front of an organ, so 
■placed as Jo conveniently receive the lin¬ 
gers of the performer, and vyhieli. In a 
connected moveineut with the valves or 
pallet-, admit or exclude the wind from 
the pipe-. (See Organ.) 

Keys, are also certain sunken rock-ly¬ 
ing near the surface of the water, particu¬ 
larly in the West Indies, from the Span¬ 
ish cayo (an islet, rock). 

Rev-Stone of an arch or vault: that 
placed at the top or vertex of an arch, to 
bind the two sweep? together. Tin-, hi 
the Tuscan and Doric order-, i- only a 
plain stone, projecting a little ; in the Io¬ 
nic. it is cut and waved somewhat like 


ida. which ha- frequent jun-dictinn *>l 
ease- of v\ reeker-. It ha- a mar-hal and 
attorney of the l . State.-, and a colleetoi 
of the eu-toms. The name Kuf Hist i- 
said to lie denied from cuyn /wo'i (hone 
islet), a name given to this i-lnnd by the 
Spaniard-. on aeemmt of it- shape. 

Kuaiii. I See ('alij/h.) 

Khan ; the Turkish name for earavin 
sary. (q. v.) We will only add, to what 
was -aid mid* r that artiel*’, that the car.i- 
van-ane- m town- an* of two kinds. tho-c 
tor travellei-and pilgmns,v iieie a lodging, 
i- furin-lied grati-. ami ilio-r for nailers, 
which are usually handsomer ami moie 
convenieiil. and liave door- to the apart¬ 
ments, which are well secured, hut a 
small charge i- made tin e.ieji ehambi’f, 
usually m>i more than a half-penny m a 
jienny pit day. Then* i- also a droit of 
entry, which is more considerable, and a 
duty on whatever is sold in the caravan¬ 
sary . Tin -e establishment- behmg either 
to government, or to private individual-, 
ami each i- appropriated to some partini 
lar country, or to the dealers in some par¬ 
ticular kind of merchandise. 


consoles: and in the Corinthian and Com¬ 
posite orders, it is a console, clinched 
with sculpture. 

Key West; a small island. Munrtimi- 
called Thompson's island, belonging to the 
States, situated within th« reef ex¬ 
tending from the Tortugas island- to e.ipe 
Florida, in lat. 24“ ‘£y N .; <50 miles liom 
rape Sable, the nearest mam land of Flor¬ 
ida, and 70 miles from the northern shore 
of Culm. It is 4£ miles long, and ha- an 
area of about "4000 aeres. It has a good 
soil, which ha- lmeii yet but little euhivat- 
fd, and the cbmate has in general proved 


Khan i- also the name of an officer in 
Persia, answering to tcm'rnior in Europe. 
There are khans of countries provinces 
and cities, who have different additions to 
di-tmgui-h them. In the north of Asm, 
this title expre—es the full regal dignity. 

Knon ; a Persian word lor halt!. It 
has been suggested Unit tin* name Cau¬ 
casus may be from khnh kasp (bald moun¬ 
tain;, having the summit without vegeta- ’ 
lion. This metaphor is very frequent 
m geogmphienl mum's. Chmmnnt, in 
France. KahhnUn r, in Germany, signify 
the same. 
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Kiaciita} a town of Siberia, in the 
■government of Irfeoutsk (q. v.), cai the 
liver Kiachta, wliich forms the boundary 
between China arid Russia, situated in a 
fiarren country, destitute of water and 
wood. Population, 4000, in 450 houses. 
Kiaehta and the Chinese town of Maima- 
tehin, situuted opposite, oil the otiier lunik 
of tiie river, are the medium of the Rus¬ 
sian over-lupd triule wilii China, as settled 
I»y the treaty of 1727. The ddfy on the 
trade yields an annual income of 7,000,000 
roiililf s to Russia. Tiie whole amount of 
import and export is estimated at about 
W,000,000 of roubles annually. .'1,000,000 
pounds of tea an* imported. Kiaehta is 
1532 a ersts from Pekin, and <*512 fmm St. 
Pcten-butg. A eomuiereiul outfit and 
return, between Kiaehta and St. Peters¬ 
burg. requires generally two years. The 
Chinese government often mien opts tin* 
eomnieree, when it think u it has any 
eatise of eoinplnint against Russia. China 
lays a duty of tiie per rent, on all exports 
and imports. 

Kmn; a Chinese word si unify mg 
rirfr; e. g. Ktmig-yvai (eountry of rneisi. 

K MM.Kl . (See 1 (Wjrtst .) 

Kmni avissTi a ; a market town of 
England, on thn Sallonlslnre and Worce— 
teisJure canal, which was tinished in 17? 1, 
and passes ivithiu 100 yards of the market¬ 
place. Kiddenninstcr has long liecn 
noted for its manufactures. 'I'hat of 
broadcloth prevailed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. But the carpet manufacture is that 
w hich has taken the firmest root here, lias 
flourished liest, and promoted most essen¬ 
tially the trade, wealth, and population of 
the town. Population, 10,700. 

KwNArpiNo is the forcible and wrong*, 
fill seizing upon any person, with intent to 
carry him away out of the country or ju- 
iisdiction within which lie is seized, or to 
confine him, or sell him into slavery. 
This is a heinous offence, and was pun¬ 
ished by tine, imprisonment and pillory, 
by tiie common law. The statute of 
11 and 12 William III, r. 7, provides a 
punishment by imprisonment for three 
months, in ease the captain of a merchant 
vessel shall, while abroad, force any jier- 
son on short*, and wilfully leave him 
lieliind. or shall refuse to bring home uny 
one whom he may have enrrieil out, 
when the person shall he aide and de¬ 
sirous to return. The laws of the (I. 
Stares, also, provide that the captains of 
vessels shall not, unnecessarily and pur- 
jHisely, against the will of uny sailors, 
leave them on shore in a foreign j«>rt. 
But this is not equivalent to kidnapping or 


-KIDNEY. . \;,;V ’* 323":; 

manstealing, wliieh is applied to the forci-, 
bJy seizing upon persons, with intent to, 
sell them into slavery. This crime is 
punishable *by the laws of every one of 
the Ik States, though it is not made the « 
subject of so sjiecifie provisions .in all of’ 
them, as its enormity, and die temptations 
to committing-it, in many of the states^ 
would seem to require. It is the subject • 
of a sjiecifie provision, in the revised code 
of New York (Part IV, e. 1, a. 2,-5,2H), 
whereby it i> provided, that every jiersoii 
who shall, without lawful authority,forci¬ 
bly seize and confine any other, or shall 
inveigle or kidnap any otiier, with intent 
to cause such jktsoji to be secretly ron- 
fiii'-d or imprisoned in the state, against 
bis will, or shut out of the state, against 
bi« will, or to ratine such person to be 
sold as a slave, nr in any way held to ser¬ 
vice against bis will, shall, upon convic¬ 
tion, lie punished by imprisonment not 
exceeding ten years. 

Kiivvei ; one of the abdominal viScera, 
eoiisi-ting of two voluminous glands, the 
office of winch is to secrete the urine from 
the blood, (me of these glands lies on 
the right, and the other on the of the 
vertebral column,(or back lione). They 
are both contained in a fatty, cellular sub¬ 
stance (suet), and are situated behind the 
j>* ritonirnm, ami before the diaphragm arid 
the iptaiirirtus lunibontm. The/ are pene¬ 
trated with blood-vessels and nerves, are 
of a reddish rolor. and more consistent 
than the other glands. An external cel¬ 
lular membrane, and an internal fibrous 
membrane, envelope each kidney, which 
is div ided into the cortical substance -and • 
the tuhttlou-3 substance. The former con¬ 
stitutes the exterior part of the kidney, 
and extends between the cones formed by 
the latter. It secretes the urine, that is, 
separates its elements from the blood, and 
combines tliein, while the latter pours it 
into the pelv is, a membranous bag situated 
at the middle of the kidney, from which 
it is conveyed by the ureter, a mem¬ 
branous tube, into the bladder. From the 
bladder, the urine is evacuated by the 
urethra, a membranous canal passing' 
through the jH*uis. The kidneys are not 
inert* filters or sieves, as was anciently 
supposed, and as some modem physiolo¬ 
gists have maintained; they are true 
glands, that is, a v ascular nervous appara- ' 
tqs, having a particular action for the pro¬ 
duction of a peculiar fluid. The kidneys 
an* subject to an iuflnmmatiop, called 
nephritis , and to a nervous pain, called 
nephralgia. The kidney sometimes con¬ 
tains stones, gravel or sand in the pelvis, 
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and also in the cortical and tubulous sutv- 

■ stances (see calculus}, wliicli occasion the 
most excruciating pain. Diseases of the 
kidneys are generally occasioned by ex- 

* cess in eating and drinking, particularly 
in subjects addicted to venery, or aeens- 

* ’ touted to violent riding, or much walking. 

Temperance, vegetable diet, wann birth¬ 
ing, abstaining train equitation, &.(*., itre 
preventives. 

KrDNET Beans. (Sec French Henris.) 

Kiel ; a city and line harbor on a bay 
of the Baltic, in tin* Danish duchy of 
Holstein, until 1773 the chief place of the 

* Gottorp (or Imjierial Russian) purt of 1 lol- 
steiu. ft contains 7000 inhabitants, and 
800 houses. Lat. 54° I'd' 4T N.: Ion. 
10° 18' 20" E. Its university was estab¬ 
lished in 16t>5, by Christian Allien, duke 
of Holstein; hence its name, Christiana 
. iibertina. It lias, at present, over *230 
students, a library of 100.000 volumes, an 
observatory, and a museupiof natural his¬ 
tory. There are, also, a seminary lor 
teachers, and oilier excellent institutions. 
The environs of Kiel are picturesque. 
The inhabitants are engaged in commerce. 
The peace of Kiel, lK*t\voen De.umark and 
Sweden. add between Denmark and Great 
Britain, Jan. 14,1814, was comieeted with 
the tredties» of Hanover, Feb. 8, 1814, 
iMitweeii .Denmark and Russia, and that 
of Berlin, Atfg. 23. 1811, between Den¬ 
mark and Prussia. Denmark ceded Nor¬ 
way to Sweden, and received hi return 
Swedish Pomerania, with the promise of 
ti00,000Svvedishdollars. Great Britain gave 
backs]! the Danish eolomesjuit retained the 
fleet and Heligoland. Denmark contracted 
to send 10,000 men against Napoleon, tor 
which England paid ii33,333 jier month 
subsidies. Prussia ceded Save. Lunen¬ 
burg to Denmark, and undertook to pay the 
f <00,000 Swedish dollars already promised 

■ hy Sweden, and 2,000,000 more of Prii"- 

sian dollars, at certain periods liesides 
3,500jQ00 of Prussian dollars to Sweden ; 
in return for which she received Swedish 
Pomerania wkli Rugen. (See Schblfs 
Hist, dcs Trade* dr Pair, x, 210, seq,; 
xiv, 215, seq.; and xi, 144, seq.) * 

Kiek-Lonci. emperor of Churn, distin¬ 
guished for his love of literature, was I mm 
in 1710. and suceotHled his father, Yun- 
uschin, in 1733. He favored tin* Christian 
religion in private, but, in 1753, interdicted 
its exercise by a formal ortler; and he hud 
previously even persecuted those who 
openly professdd it. The missionaries 
Were, in consequence, obliged to prace*;d 
with great caution, although several of 
. them were in die eiiijsjror’a service, mid 


treated with great respect as men of 
encc and learning. On the suppression* 
of tin* Jesuits, in 1774, China was Idea 
visited by scientific persons than fbrmer- ! k 
ly, wlucit induced Kien-Long t<i wind to,,, 
Canton, and invite artists and learned men * 
of all the European nations, and particu¬ 
larly astronomer". This sovereign pqg«* 
.sessed, on his own pan, a tiutte for poetry 
tmd natural histoiy. Resolving to itutuor- 
talize t(ie remembrance of his victories by 
the graver, lie engaged French artists to 
copy some Obi nose painting", in which 
they were represented; bill Louis XV hail 
them engraved for him at Ins own ex¬ 
pense. 'fhe luriror Chinese collection on 
agriculture contains several poems of this 
monarch on rural occupation" and inci¬ 
dent" : and lie established a library of 
^<500,000 volumes, containing copies of all 
the ino"t interesting works in China. Into 
this colleeiiou he admitted three hooks, 
written by the Jesuits, on the Chiistian le- 
hirion. A description ofrhe t ’luncsc empire, 
which appeared in Ku-chiiig's Mnga/.m**. ‘ 
was also compiled by his ordei. lie died 
at Pekin, in 178ii. after a reign of 30 Vii.ry. 

Kiu» v, St. Fndei this general name 
is comprised a group of islands belonging 
to the Hebrides. The principal island 
gives it" name to tin* rest, niM tp ulmitt 
tlnee miles long, from east to west, and 
two*bread, from north to south, and ulxmt 
nine mile" and a half m eircumfiTence. 
The island",altogether, are supposed to bo 
capable of pasturing 2000 sheep ; hut tint 
quanta) maintained scureel) amounts to 
one third td tin". St. Kildu i" uliout 140 
mil<*s from the nearest point of the main¬ 
land of Scotland. Population, 1002. 

Kn.Uf.Ki.vv. Three brothers of this 
name, distinguished by their loyalty, wit 
and talents flourished undei the two 
Charleses. They were tie* sons of mr 
Roln-rt Killigrevv. - H'illvtm. the eldest, 
was born in Iti03, at I bin worth, .Middle¬ 
sex, and, atici going througii the usuul, 
cours<* of a university education at St. 
John's college, Oxford, made the tour of 
Eurofic. On lus tetuni to Eug!uii<I, iiu 
obtained'a place at court, n« one of tins - 
gentlemen ushers of the privy chamber to ’ 
Charles I. During tin* civ il wars he " til- 
fi*red materially, both in pursq and jieraon, 
in consequence of his adherence to tho 
loyal cause.; in nicoiupense for which bn 
received, after the restoration, the honor 
of knighthood, ami, oil tin* marriage of * 
t 'buries H, obtained the post of viue- 
ehumlierlain. Hit composed four plays— . 
Heluiflra, the Siege ofTrban, Oruiasdeti, 
aiuj Pandora (Oxford, folio, lijtjti), jiojiu- 
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in their day. Hjs dther writings are, 
Midnight and Daily Thoughts, and the 
Artless Midnight Thoughts of a Gentle- 
„,)mau at Court (8vo.). He died in 165*3.— 
'Thomas, the second, was hom in Kill, 
and died before his elder brother, in 1682. 
- lie was one of Charles I’s jmges, and 
accompanied the prince of Wales into 
exile. During his absence from England, 
he visited France, Italy and Spain, and, 
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She fell a victim to the 


KING.' 

*. * 

licentious court 
small-pox, in the summei; of 1685, and’’ 
has been ciiaracterized by Wood as' 
u a grace for beauty, an^ a muse for wit,” 
/and celebrated by the ’greatest of her-lite¬ 
rary contemporaries, John Dryden. 

Kino (Old Frankish, ckiinig, ckunxg, 
kuning; Anglo-Saxon,' cyning, tymg, 
cyng; German, konig; Danish, forage; 
Swedish, konung; Finlandish, kuningas) 


after the restoration, was appointed hy^js'a word of uncertaiti derivation. The 
the new king (with whom he was a grcut*title of majesty belongs exclusively to 
favorite), one of his grooms of .the bed¬ 
chamber. A vein of lively pleasantry, 

'combined with a certain oddity, lioth of 
person and manner, placed lum high in 
tiie good graces of Charles, who would 
frequently allow him free access to his 
■ person, when characters of the first digni¬ 
ty iii the state were refused it., till Killi- 
grew, at length, became almost the insep¬ 
arable companion of his monarch's fumil- 
iar hours. He w rote eleven pieces for the 
stage, which have been collected, and 
printed in one volume folio (ltitil); but 
we look in rain in them for traces of that 
facetiouKiicss and whim, which, together 
with the encouragement he received from 
royalty, procured him the appellation of 
king Charles's jester. lie lies buried in 
Westminster nhhey.— Henry, the youngest 
of the* three, was one year younger than 
his brother Thomas, whom he survived 
about six years. lie was educated for the 
church at Christ-ehurch, Oxford, and acted 
as chaplain to the cavaliers. In 1642, he 
graduated as doctor in divinity, and ob¬ 
tained a stall at Westminster. On the re¬ 
establishment of monarchy, he obtained 
the living of Whoathamstead, I lerts, and 
the mastership of the Savoy. He wrote a 
tragedy when only 17 years old, called the 
, Conspiracy. In 1052, he published a cor¬ 
rected version,of this piece, changing the 
name to that of Pallnutus and Eudora.— 

. The females of this family were also dis¬ 
tinguished.—Dame Catharine KUligrew, 

’ wifi? of sir Henry, was celebrated ns one 
of the mo'.l accomplished scholars of her 
day. She was the daughter of sir An¬ 
thony Cooke, horn about the year 1530, 
and, to a lhmiliur acquaintance with the 
classical, ns well as some of the Oriental 
languages, united considerable poetic tal¬ 
ent. Her death took place in 1600.— 

KUligreu), daughter of the divine 


Jbuut _ 

already mentioned, was bom in 1660. 
She gave strong indications of genius at 
un early age, and became equally emi¬ 
nent in poetry and pointing, as well os 
distinguished for her piety and unblem¬ 
ished virtue amidst the seductions of a 
von. yh. 2b 


kings and emperors; other privileges, 
likewise, principally of a*cercmonial kind, 
are connected with the regal title, included 
in diplomacy under the name of royal 
honors (hontieurs royaux, honores regii). 
These honors, however, are sometimes en¬ 
joyed by states, where the princes do not 
liear the royal title; thus thedate republics 
rtf Venice and of the United Netherlands 
(and now that of Switzerland), the electors 
(ns the elector of Hesse), the grand-dukes, 
possessed tiiotn, at least in part. Previ¬ 
ous to the French revolution, the follow-* 
ing countries gave their princes the regal 
title: Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Naples and Sicily (or the Two Sicilies), 
Sardinia, Prussia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Galicia and Lodomiria, Poland, England^ 
Ireland. Scotland, Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway. After the French revolution 
broke out, France was struck out from the 
list of kingdoms, and, soon after, Poland ; 
and, on the other hand, while Napoleon 
stood at the head of France, new king¬ 
doms arose, though some of them enjoyed 
only an ephemeral existence. Tlius the 
kingdom of lletruria was formed from the 
ancient graud-duchy of Tuscany, and a 
new kiugdom of Naples sprung into being, 
while the old family in the Sicilies still 
retained the rojal dignity (not acknowl¬ 
edged, indeed, hy Napoleon). Thus there 
was a kingdom of Italy, a kingdom of 
Holland, and, at the beginning of 1806, 
the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg, which were followed, in 1807, by 
the kingdoms of Saxony and Westphalia. 
The son of Napoleon was called king qf 
Rome, in imitation of the custom which 
prevailed in the German empire, where 
the person elected, during the life of the 
emperor, to succeed at his death, was 
styled king of the Romans. The existence 
of lletruria and Holland as kingdoms, 
however, was soon terminated by France 
itself; and of Westphalia by the enfran¬ 
chisement of Germany from the dominion 
of the French. After the fell of Napoleon, 
the kingdoms of the Netherlands and of 
Hanover were established. In place of the 
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kingdom of Italy, arose the Lomlttmlo- 
Venetian kingdom, under the kovereigntv ■ 
of Austria*—In early tunes, rite chief of 
, an independent stale |Wtw called King: 

' at a-later period, tlw pope and cniiieror, 1 
'an Spiritual and secular heads of Christen¬ 
dom, pretended to have the right to make 
kings, until Frederic Ill, elector of .15n.ii- 
denburg and duke of Prussia, declared 
himself } king of Prussia. Like other si,h- 


Kino, Wdhnyi; a learned Irish prelati, 
>vho was a naii>e of Antrim, hut of Scot¬ 
tish extraction. Ills zealous oppoMtinn 
to the measures of the Roman Catholic 
pmtv.in the reign of James |i, ensured 
ills preferment alb i the expulsion of that 
prince. After holding set end interior 
olfides. he was made, in ]7l) - J, Hivlihishop 
of Xhihhn. lie died Mav f*, 17*Jh, aged 
7i». lie Has distinguished tin - his wit ;.s 


' teett or Common interest in JiurnpeuuMwell a* his learning. Ihumg hern disip- 

. . I » .11 .... , ‘ 4 !*▼, ... I • I 1 


politics, the general ncknuw ledgmerit -ol 
,tlie royal title, ii^ mix partieolar instance, 
* is dependent, to a considerable degree, on 
the will of the most powerful govern- 
mentp. . The following monarehs nave 
tin; title's vtuitncnited lielow. in addition to 
' those hy which they are usu.til) known. 
TJic emperor of Austria is titular King of 
; Jerusalem, actual king of Hungary. Bohe¬ 
mia, the Lornbardo-Venetian dominions, 
Jlalmutia, Croatia, Solavniiia, G.dicia aini 
Lodomiria; rite etnjH'ror id'Russia lui- the 
, title of king of Moscow, Kus.in, Vstnican, 
Poland, Siberia and the Taiiriiiu Cliei>.i- 
sus; the king of Portugal calls himself 
al*o, k^ng of Algane ; tin* king of Spam, 
king of Castile, IjCop, Arregon, the Tw o 
Sicilies, JeriiM'lun, .Navalie, (Jtan.idu. 
Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, Ma;orca, S“\ die, 
Sardinia. Cordova, Corsica, Murcin. .Lieu, 
Algarve, AJge/ii-w, Gibraltar. the Canary 
Island', the,Fast and West Indie*, of lIn* 
I skin ds and Term I'iium hevond |he sea; 
the Ji ruier kings of Crancc railed them¬ 
selves also, kings of Navarre ; at present, 
like Louis XVI in the time of the rcvohi- 
tion, th"_v lung the title king of the 
l'iyjir.lt; the king of fin* Two Sinhe* 
calk himself., also, king or Jerusalem; 
the king of (beat lhtram ji. e. ihiglaml 
and Seotlaud) is also king of Ireland, and 
the Brunswick house me kings of llano- 
xei; the king of H<*nmaik calk hin *elf, 
id'll, king ot the Goth' and \audak, a* 
does, also, the’king of Sweden and Nor¬ 
way, r Where we hate Used the phrase 
“is king,” wx* mean that the eonntnes 
from which the title is d< rived are yctnal- 
ly existing, distinct stales, under one head, 
ti< Bohumia guid lliingarj, which have 
nothing in common, except their liiouiui !i. 
Tim same is die nut*' with Sweden and 
N'prwav. Many of the titles are t-mpiv, 
antiimiited designations, retained from a 
< 'lillivh love of jMinp. Ikivvn to the union 
ofKngiand and Ireland, the Kings of Rut¬ 
land bore the title of kings of Cm i ice, I’or 
iufiu mm inn res|w*eting tilt* prerogative 
■ and liiiiiu.mm.of tlie king of Knghnd, see 
ilrtAil Ilrtluin, division AJ/tghV. Constitu¬ 
tion ! 


pointed in hi* c\|« rtntions of lieing rai-ed 
• to the primuev of Ireland on the death of 
nichhishpp Lmdscv,it being assigned as # 
a reason tor passing him ovci, that lie w.v 
too tiir advanced m veins, he r< reived 
donor Itoi^hei. the now piimate, at hi* 
tuM visa, without paving him the custom- 
ai_v compliment of using to salute lifiu, 
apologi/mg |br the apparent mnvilitv hy 
saving. *• Mv lord. 1 am sine voiu gnu • 
will torgne me, heeaie’i jou know / it a 
loo nt! to risi \ie|ibi'iiop King is 
principalis know,: at pie-cnt a* tin*nut he:* 
of e lieai:s,. //. (trluini .Mull, tin oiijec' 
Ol’wlueji Js to *|jou ill. • til,, pifsanee of 
nalmal end moml ev ,1 m the wild is no! 
nieoiisj't -lit With ill, powi 1 and goodnis. 
of the Snpf. :u> Iking. This v.i.ik pio- 
v uked Ii,i* anmiailvi rs.oits ,,f the cele- 
biated Ikivl •, a- it impugned In* aigi.- 
m< nt' on ilia Manicheau s\s:, ni. Stine 

IVlnaiks i>|i u Weie likewise published 11\ 
LciOultz, who-e ohe etions, a* will ;.s 
those ,,t’ ,,th. 1 op. oil* nt*. an eoti'idi n d 
in lit ■ addition* to mi l!ngli*li traii'iati.ai 
of the vvi.ik. hv Law. alterwanls lii-lmp 
of Carlisle. 

Kim, Kitfi', a distinguished Amm, 
tan oRimi, state man and diplom..li*t, vva* 
horn in l/oo, at t-eu’borough, in the di*- 
lriet ol M.uiu^ wh- ie In* tatln-r was at, 
opulent nieiehuiil. He was entmed at 
1 Ini van! eolli ge,rambridge,.u I77<’1: bin. 
in l77o, his collegiate piii v tu.s were mtei 
rupfed In the eommenrement ol" the 
revoluyonarv vvai, the hmldings appe* 
ftiiiiiing to the iiisiitutivn having ln.< - o/ne 
tin* hatraeks of tin* Ameiiean troops, 
'I’he sttnletits wile, in eonseipienee, dis- 
persed until the autumn of the same vea,* 
when tliev re-iissenihled at Concord, 
wheje the;, o niained until the evaeiiatmn 
ot' 1 iostiui hv the British Ibices, in 177*1. 
In 1777, he received hw degree, and nn- 
tpediaielv afterward' mitered, a.* a -tudeiit 

of Jaw, into the oHiei; of tit.. Invited, 

Th.'ojihilus Parsons at N< whurvpmi. 
Beli-ie la* vva* admitted to tin* bar in , 
177', he tuluiiipend hi* semees in t)i,« ■ 
enleipri'C eonditcti d h/gi*ueial Sullivan 
nnd count dTlhlamn against the British m ' 
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Rhode Island, and acted in the opacity 
of eid-de-eamp in i'll** former. • In ITdtC 
iH’pran thu practice of his profession. and 
►nonnlW was elected representative of Pm 
t'dvn of Newbury port, in the legislature or 
General Court, as it is called, of Massachn- 
p'-ft.s-, w here his sum «s paved the way Um 
M ai in llio old congress in J 7 fc*l. Ills ntfisf 
celebrated ellbrt in tin* legislature was 
made in that 3ear, on the oeeayptn of the 
ii eoniinendiition In congress to the seve- 
r.d states to giant to the general government 
n fne jier rent, impost, .1 cnnipii' net* wj’Ii 
which he advocated wttli irivnt power 
Mid /etd. lie n;i> re-elected a jnenilr-r 
t f congress ni 17^5 and I/Mi. I 11 tin* 


■ * .t ' ssfa 

general Hamilton, and the rembinder, 
‘relative to the etninnereial mid maritime. ■ 
articles, hy Hr. King. The most cele-' 
bralcd speech made by Mr. Kin", in the • 
senate of the TT. States, w:is in this year, 
concerning a petilion which had been pre- 
senfed hy some «tf the citizens of Ponttsylr 
vat 1 in against tin* right of Allx-it Gallatin'' 
i'> tnfte a seat in tiwi senate, to which he 
had beeti chosen by that state, on. the J* 
ground of want of legal qualification,'in 
eouseqiieneq of not having been a citizen 
of the l T . States for the requisite number 
ol* years. Mr. King spoke in Aipport of 
the petition, mid in answer to a speech 
ef Viirou littrr in* favor of Mr Gallatin. 


i.itli r year, lie was senf In congiv-s, witii 
Mi. Molina, to the leyidaturc oflhmi- 
.*yh.1111:1. to remonstrate against one of its 
proceedings. \ da\ vsas :,M|Wiinled for 
them to address the legi-htui'*, on winch 
Mi. King 1 os,* tiist to ,spi ,1 k : hut, befiue 
le* eould open hi- lips, he ln-t the enm.- 
iMi’iid <d‘hi' tiieiiltics. and. m In'«.pdu- 
*,.m. ban !\ l-Miiied pi( y nee of mind 
enough to u .jne-t Mr. Monro • t>i {,;!,<■ |.i- 
place. M-miiw Inle, In* rt eosered |u--ilt- 
po-.-'--ion. and on r -nut a.atti.alri ,* ••>0'- 
' pinie'ii'nit; iii' svheney by atiribu’mg i- . 
nU'lintiiiH' to the "licet produced iip**u 
1 nil h\ so ;uig"-! an assemblage. pr.i.a 
1 1 to*'. list r an 1 !c; .t< and masterly 
sjceeii. Iii 17 S 7 , when Mie geueivl eoti- 
\enti.it 1 met ;u I’lnladelphia tin the pur¬ 
pose of forming a eonstitution for f!*>* 
eomiiry, Mr. Kina mis-cni to it In the 
legs laliu** of Massachusetts. and. when 
tin* eoiisentioii of that st!»te ssa- cal! a!, m 


,Mf. Gallatin was excluded, fn the spring 
of 17!K), Mr. King was appomted, by 
president Washington, yiimster plenipo¬ 
tentiary to tie* eoort of St.* James, hav¬ 
ing previous!’- declined the oiler of the 
depaimlent Sf state. Tiie functions of - 
that [ios f la* roiriuftcd to discharge until 
when lie re'umed home. In lHd, 
In* w«' a third time s“Ul to the senate by' 
tbe legislature of New York, at a period * 
when the n*‘ion was involved in hostili¬ 
ties w;*h Great Ur,tain, lbs speech on 
the hunting of WashingtMi by the enemy, 
wii- one of hi' most eloquent. cUsnk.y 
and teem*’d w,ti» sentiments which had 
e"lioe» limn all parties. In Ip’Jd, whilst 
eng:*;* *d with Iiis 41 senatorial duties ;,t 
Washing,inn. lie was proposed as 11 can¬ 
didate tin’ tie* chief nieg ; '!raev of tie* 
suite of N w York, by a convention of' 
deleg’tes fmin several of it< counties. 
The nomination was made without his 


order to di.-eti" the system of gou rn- knowledge, and it was with great lfluc- 
toent proposed, was likewise elin-en a t .nee that he acceded to it, at the earnest 
member ot‘it l>\ the inhabitants of New- solicitation of bis friends. lb* was not,, 


b* 11 yport. In both assemhln-, he was ni 
favor of the present constitution. In I7>"'. 
he removed to New Yorkeitv. I 11 17.".*. hi* 
o,‘s elected a member of the New \ ork 
legi-laimv, and, during its extra session., 
m the summer of that year, general richuy- 
1. r and himself won* elios**n the first 
senalois fr ni tlio state, under the consti¬ 
tution of the I 1 . States'. In [7!M, the 
Hriti-h treaty Wusmadc public. and, a puh- 
lie nu etmg 1 f the eiti/ens of New York 
licvini. hei'n called respecting if, Mr. King 
and general Hamilton attended to e\plum 
ami defend it; bill the people w» re in 
Midi a ferment, that they wen* not aliovv- 
, eil to speak. They therefore retired, and 
immediately commenced the publication 
of a senes of essays upon tin* subject, 
under the signature of Cmnilhrvtlie first 
ten of which, nd.itmg to the permanent 
articles, of the Meaty, were wrn‘.'*u by 


however, elected. In lie. was re¬ 

el *eted to the senate of the 1'. rentes, 
when* he iviitinuhil until the /*\pinitiou 
of the term, in Mimdi, Several of 

tIn* laws which lie proposed and carried, 
m tlmt interval, were of great consequence. * 
In the fiimous Mis.souri question, be took 
tin* lead. On his withdrawal trt»m the , 
senat**, .he accepted from pivsidcnt Ad¬ 
ams, the appoiiituieut of minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary at tin* court of I.iwidon. During 
the voyage to Kngkoul, his health was . 
sensibly i:iqmm*d. lie n'lnained abroad ) 
;i tvvelvemontli, Imt his illness impeded 
the performance of his official chitie^ and . 
proved latal soon uiVer his return home. 

1 le. dii d like a Owistian plnlosojiber, ’ 
\pril *2!>, IS‘27. in the Tiki year of lus age,** 
The name of Mr. King is conspicuous in 
the annals of tin* \mericun Union, in 
cnmeMon, not meivly with the history of 
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. parties), but with that of the formation and 
establishment of the federal republican 
‘ system. Politicians of every* denomina¬ 
tion bore testimony to the value of his 
public services, ana the,eminence of liis 
talents and virtues. 

Kim xt Arms, in heraldry; an officer 
formerly of great authority, whose busi¬ 
ness is to direct the heralds, preside at 
their chapters, and have the jurisdiction 
of armory. The origin of the title is 
. doubtful There are three kings at arms 
in England—Garter, Clarencieux, and 
Norroy ; die first is calk'd principal king 
at arms, die two odiers provincial kings. 
Clarencieux is said to lie derived front 
Clarence, brother of Henry V, first king 
at arms for die south of England. Noi- 
roy (Norman French, northern king) Is 
king at arms for the north of England. 
There are also Lion king at arms for Scot¬ 
land, and Ulster king at arin4 for Ireland. 

King-Crab ( limuliJ poit/phanus). This 
well known inhabitant of the northern 
coasts of the U. States is distinguished 
from its kindred s|iecies by having seven 
spines on die upper part of the thorax and 
three on die upper part of the abdomen: 
the superior surface of (h« tail is also pro- 
v ided wkh numerous njtines. * The fe¬ 
male, including the tail, is about tw o feet in 
length, the malesome^'liat less It sin mid 
Ik. noticed that did spines on the thorax 
and abdomen, although very acute and 
prominent when the animal i> young, 1 m* 
come more obtuse as it advances in age, 
so that, when full grown, they are obsolete, 
their situation being designated by a tu¬ 
bercle somewhat browner than the sur¬ 
rounding shell. They occur iu great pro- 
fu-ioii iu Delaware bay, iu die inlets of 
the New Jersey coast, *&c. These cm— 
taceous animals never swim, hut change 
their situations by crawling slowly along 
on the bottom. The feet are completely 
, hidden by the shell. If, when cast on 
snore'by the waves, they should unfor¬ 
tunately be thrown on their back, they 
cannot recover their proper position. 
Hogs are very fond of them, and it is .slid 
that these animals appear to know of the 
inability of the king-crab to Escape if it be 
turned on its imek, and take advantage of 
die circumstance by reversing as many as 
they can before they proceed to satisfy 
thfir appetite. When irritated, they ele¬ 
vate dieir tail, but are incapable of using 
it as a weajKin of' defence. They are 
never eateu by man, though the eggs are 
said to form an article of food in China. 
These are dejmsited by the female in a 
bole of « tauderable width, but little depth, 


which she forms between high and low 
water mark. The eyes of this animal, 
according to the observations of. Mr. Aiir 
dr£, consist of a great number of very 
small coues. 

Kingfisher { alcetlo , Lin.). This ge¬ 
nus of birds is distinguished by having 
an*elongated, robust, straight, tetragonal, 
acute bill, widi its njurgins fiuely cre- 
nate-fimbriate ; feet robust; wings rather . 
short; body thick ami compact ; head 
large and * elongated ; plumage thick 
and glossy. They occur in all parts of 
the world, esjiceiaHy in warm climates, 
then* lieing but one species in Europe 
and one in die l T . States. The kingfisher 
frequents the liunksof rivers, and is almost 
always found alone, jierefied on a brunch 
of a tree projecting over the water, where 
it remains motionless for hours, vvntoh- 
ine till some lish comes under its station, 
when it dives jicrjieiidiculurly downwards 
into the water, and brings unit* prey with 
its feet, carries it to land, where it heats it 
to death, and swallows it entire, allervvurds 
easting up the scales, and other indigestible 
parts, in the form of hnlK There is, jicr- , 
imps, no animal respecting which the 
imagination of mankind has invented more'. 
fables than respecting this bird. The an¬ 
cients supposed that it built its nest upon 
the ocean— 

Incukit han ijoitr p, mlen/ilm * n‘ijwire nulls Ovid. 
But, as tliis- floating cradle would lie like¬ 
ly to lie destroyed by storms, they endowed 
tin* bird widi jK.vvcrs to lull tho raging of 
the waves during the period of incuba¬ 
tion: henee those tranquil days near tho 
solstice were termed hnln/on days; and, 
that di«* voyager might want no accom¬ 
plishment, they attributed it to the charm 
of song.* But these were not all the won¬ 
derful attributes of the kingfisher. What¬ 
ever branch it perched on became with¬ 
ered; the body, when dried, preserved 
elodies from die moth; and, still more 
extraordinary, it prewired, where it was 
kept, the peace of families, and wus not 
only a safeguard against thunder, but also 
augmented hidden treasures. But it is 
not to the fanciful genius of the. ancients 
alone, that tliifl bird is indebted for won- 1 
derful attributes. According to Gtnelin, 
the feudicrs of the kingfisher are employ¬ 
ed hy the Tartars tutd Osiiaks for many 
superstitious practices. * The former pluck 
diem, east them into the water, and care¬ 
fully preserve such as flout, preteuding 
that if with one of diem* feathers Uiey 

* f'um himitl huh yonis cunfu, mdo.sqw ruUantet 

Jinmotugfstat, iopiUsJluiltfmt, undu. 

till. Jtal. 
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ioui*li ii woman,' or even her clothe**, shit’ 
must Hill in love with tlifiir. TheOsiinW 
preserve tin 1 skin abuiif their persons as< 
•in amulet against even ill. Hut it 
nor tlie-.e barlMirons .nations only that en¬ 
tertain extniv'agunl notions in regard in 
tiii-< bird. It is believed by some persons, 
that if the body of u kingli-her bo sus¬ 
pended by a thread, In -<imo magnetic 
.ntliioiico, its breast always him- to lint 
nortli. Tin* species inhabiting llio I’. 
Slate-, (. 1 . ttl<\>i(in) is distinguished by be¬ 
ing <>f a bluish ,-liito ooloi. null a ll-rru- 
amoiis band on tin* limoi, and a -(>nt lje- 
fmv and behind llio in os, a lamp pedlar 
i''inn! tin* iippk, and tin- vuit white: the 
la nd lias an elevated oro-s. ]r inhabits 
tin 1 whol" foijtmi nr, 1 'iom Hud-onV bay 

• •n dio north to tin* u|iiatoi, and perhaps 
even Mill Hull tor smith, migiming in oohl 
and temperate regions. 'See \V ils. .hr. 

' h ><., ml, in, p .7.*., 

Kim"' Aiat'i iri.. (Son , hlrumSc of 
: l e (’/ iim.\ 

Kim.'s Ih m n. ,Soo ('trials uf Ji’slin , 
•!i'. I'lmi < 'ousts <>/ fhtiriii it’.' 

Kim.*- < i i i / London'. TJiis now 
in-iiiiition iooi i\t‘d tho loyal rharter \n- 
^•iv (J. I~‘d! 1 . and tt.s brought forward 
t’o'doi tin’ patioiiao" ot' tiif “on mmnnr 

* id tiif chinch. Tiio four'.’ of 1'iluiM- 
:.oii fo Km»”s college is divided into 
a iii j I 'fi and a Jovvei i|f|>arrinonT. The 
(.‘in.; division I’oiisi'ts id' a school 
>>r tin’ ri’fi [fi'iii o|‘ «la\ soholain, and is 

di'toifl from the, higher, and intended 
t • atliad an education prepuiatorv to it. 
The studies pursued are tie* classics, cle- 
iiieiits of mathematic.-, Lnghsli liteiaiuie, 

, ml eoiiipo'ition, and -omo modem lan- 
j t.igi s, if di 'i'Ml. In tho lbrinor are 
nompivhendeil religion and nionils, clns- 
sn ;d literature, niatheniiitie.s, philosophy, 
Iniiie, political economy, history, F.nglish 
iiti ramie and composition, foreign lan¬ 
guages, and subjects eoiuiee.led with par- 
tieulai piofessiiuis, TV«» person, not a 
memh'T of the establishnd eliureh, can 
hold am otiiee of govi Minieiit or instruc¬ 
tion in the college, except the ’ prolessor- 
ships of Urt utal literature unit modejn 
languages. The building forms the east¬ 
ern wing ol‘ Somerset house, comprising 
a chapel, hall, lihruiy, lecture rooms, rc-i- 
di iiecs |i»r the professors, \c. (See Cnl- 
Vtrsiliis, -md IrontInn Knmmli/.} — King's 
colhgv is also the inline of one of tlie 
colleges at the university of Cambridge, 
Kngland. (See Cmnbritlgr.) 

Kim.’s Tiii.vtm:, or Ii vi.iw <>mu- 
Hot sr, i.s a fashionable place of aruuse- 
uieni in tlie Bntish metropolis, 1 lay ui.uk-'U 

, . '<id " 


The performance!* consist of Italian ope- 
ins uud ballets, mid the performers are 
the most celebrated fiom the Italian and 
Fiench stages, Tim interior is very mag¬ 
nificent, and is nearly as largo as the cele¬ 
brated theatre of lift Soda, at Milnm 
Tlie stage, within the walls, is 00 feet long . 
and K) broad, and tlie sjinee across from 
the boxes on each side, 40 feet, JTnrli. 
bnv is enclosed by curtains, according to 
the fashion of the Neapolitan them res, and 
is furnished with six chairs. There 'are 
live tiers of boxes, all af vvlrteh arc private 
projKTty, or are. jet but ft ir the «eason to - 
liersons of rank anil fashion. The boxes, 
will aceonimodatei about 1100persons, the 
pit W)0. and the gallery £00. The opera 
usually opens for the season in January, 
and couth mes its performance, on Tues¬ 
days uud Saturdays, till August. 

Kingston : ti soiporr bn the south 
coast H" Jamaica, constituted a city in 
1*02, situated on a bay or inlet of the' sea, 
in which tip-rev- wife anehoriige. It was 
founded in It?Cl, alter tlie destruction of 
Fort Royal by an earthquake in th*'pre¬ 
ceding year It lias lieeii of kite greatly 1 
cMMided, and has nuinv handsome 
houses. It has two eliprches, one Upis- 
eojial, tlrtt other Presbyterian. There is, 
besides,a theatre, a ftve-sehool,established 
in I / 2! I. a poor-house, and a public hos¬ 
pital. Population—rw bites, 10,000; people 
of color,C*oOO ; Iren negiees, 2.100: slaves, 
17.000; total, .‘j-'j.OOO. 10 miles east of 

Spanish Town. Lon. 7b*’ \V. ; la). 

Ii*‘\. 

Kixnsrox, F.li/abetli, duchess of. was 
horn in 1720, and was the daughter ofeolo- 
nel rtnidlciirh, governor of Chelsea col¬ 
lege, who, dying while she was young, lett 
her almost unprovided for. She resided 
with her mother, whogflnough the iuterent . 
of J’ulteney, afterwards earl of Bath, pro¬ 
cured her t he post of maid of honor to the 
princess of Wales, the mother of t^porgd' 
III. Her wit and beauty priH'Uivd ^ 
her many admirers, and, in spite of tlie 
lev irv of her manners a serious oiler of 
marriage liom the duke of Hamiltou. 
But while that nobleman was on the con 
fiuent, (Mrs. llaniner, the aunt of . miss 
< 'lindleigh, w ith whom she was on u visit, 
persunded her niece to niairy ivrivate- 
ly eaptaiu Ilcrvey, a naval officer, after¬ 
wards earl of Bristol. She soon conceiv¬ 
ed a violent dislike of her husband,’height¬ 
ened by the discovery that she had been 
deceived into mi opinion that the duke of 
Hamilton had forgotten her. Her mtir- 
uiige, which took place August 4,1741, 
was kept a secret; and her refusal of ml- 
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'Aft 'i 
* * 1 * 

Iftptegewis pVebossls ermarriage which. whole Turkish fl^et of 13 ships of the 
; she sutei«§atty received, offended her > fine. In this battle, several celebrated no- 
mother, end suJpsStM.'her tb reproaches, «val ^movements were first attempted by 
which induced Iter to. go abroad. Site him, which have since been generally 
at in company with a nnyor in the'ar- adopted. His memorial tojCatharine, On 


r, with Whom she 
ere they puled. 


led to Berlin, 
3h‘e is said to have 
been wellredlsbied by the king of Prussia, 
apd also at the court of Dresden; and, on 
her return to England (as miss Chudleigh), 
she resumed her situation as maid of hon¬ 
or.* Decorous of breaking off her union 
with captain Hervey. she adopted the in¬ 
famous expedient of tearing tne leaf out 
,of the parish register, in which her mar¬ 
riage was entered; but, repenting of this 
step in consequence of nor husband’s 
succeeding to the peerage she contrived 
to have the leaf replaced. Not long after, 
the duke of‘Kingston, made her a mat¬ 
rimonial offer, on which she endeavored 
to procure a divorce from lord Bristol. 
He at first pppqsed her scheme; but at 
length.be assented to it, and $he obtain¬ 
ed the wished-fot' separation. March 8, 
1763/phe Was openly married to Evelyn 
Pierrepont, duke of Kingston# on whose 
death, in 1773, she found herself loft mis¬ 
tress of a splendid fortune under the con¬ 
dition of her not again becoming a wife. 
But she did not enjoy her riches andis- 
tUrbed. The heirs of the duke commenc¬ 
ed a suit against her for bigamy, as having 
been divorced by pn incompetent tribunal. 
She was tried before the house of lords, 
and was found guilty; but, on her plead¬ 
ing the privilege of peerage, the usual pun¬ 
ishment of bunting in the hand was remit¬ 
ted, end she was discharged on paying 
the fees of office. Her property had been 
so secured that it was not affected by 
this process. The remainder of her life 
wa s spent abroad,, and she died at her 
seat near Fontainebleau, in France, Aug. 
28,1786. 

KifrsBEROEX, John Henry van, a Dutch 
admiral, bom May 1,1735, at Doesborg 
in Guehferland, died 1820,84 years old. 
Fjorn his 9th year, he served in the army, 
and from the 'age of 14 in the navy, in 
which he made hi? way with uncommon 
rapidity, fifbm the rank of a cadet to that 
of a vice-ad miroL With the permission 
of the Dutch government, he entered' the 
Russian service in 1767, at the com¬ 
mencement of the War against the Turks. 
Kinsbergen enjoyed the* unlimited con¬ 
fidence of Catharine II, of which he prov- 


the Free Navigation of the Black Sea, rec- 
omtftended his political talents to the no¬ 
tice of the empress, who loaded him with ; 
marks of esteem. Kinsbergen returned 
to his 6ountry in. 1776, and was employed 
to negotiate a treaty with the emperor of 
Morocco, 'in which he was successful. 
On the famous day of the Dogger-bank 
(August 5, 17811 so honorable to the 
Dutch marine, Kinsbergen commanded, 
under admiral Zoutman, seven ships of ' 
the line, and had the principal ment of 
the victory over the English admiral Par¬ 
ker. After the peace of Paris of 1788, 
the empress of Russia and the king of 
Denmark endeavored to induce Kins- 
beVgen to enter their respective marines; 
but he refused every offer. Dunng the 
war of the French revolution, be was of 
great assistance to his country, particularly 
in the campaigns of 17113 and 1794. After 
the unsuccessful campaign of 1795, and 
the change of administration, Kinabragen 
remained m retirement, declining the 
most bnlliant offers. Even Schnnmel- 
jicnninck, his* jiersonal friend, could not 
tempt him from his retreat, wlidre lie 
occupied himself in study, agricultural 
pursuits, and the education of the lower 
dosses. King Louts Napoleon appointed 
him first chumberiain, count of Hugger-' 
bank, counsellor of state, and gave him 
the grpnd cross of the order of the union. 
But he could not induce him to leave his 
country-seat in Guelderlund, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Appeldoom, nor to accept any 
of the salaries which were connected with 
these appointments. After the muon of 
Holland with France, in 1810, Napoleon 
a^o endeavored to grin him over, and 
appointed him senator. Kinsbergen could 
not refuse the dignity, but he declined 
the income connected with It. Master of 
a huge fortune, he applied it to benevo¬ 
lent and useful instnutiona. Few men 
have left a name equally deserving esteem. 
He was a member of many orders, and a 
member and correspondent of the princi¬ 
pal learned societies. As a writer on nav¬ 
igation and tactics, he is an authority. 
His maps, including (hose of the Crimea, 
are excellent. ' 

Kiosk ; a summer-house, with a tent¬ 


ed himself worthy, by bis brilliant success shaped roof open on all rides, and isolated, 
in an engagementon the Black sea, when. It is supported by pHIara (commonly placed 
wi)h five ships of 40 guns, and some in a square), round the foot of which is a 
.smaller men of war, he w captdred the balustrade. It is built of wood, straw, or 
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garden, . Coptic language.' He.wroteSlsiK._ 

view. The word Jnoffc is Turkish. Tide - JEggptiacus ; Fk&ni pa Nova: Ait mag-*' \ 
kind of pavilion -hag been 'introduced no scietuH seufCmPmtoria; Pft8iuriomt\ 
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been 'introduced 
from the'Turks and Persians into ; thq 
, English, French and German gardens? 

Kirns, Andrew, a dissenting divine, 
was bom at Nottingham, March 28,1725;' 
In 1746, became minister of a dissenting 
congregation at Boston In Lincolnshire, 
and, in 1753, pastor to a dissenting congre¬ 
gation in Westminster. In 1763, he wasSp- 
' jtointed classical and philological tutor to 
the academy supported in London by the 
funds of William Coward. In 1767, he 
received the degree qf doctor of divinity 
from the univcreity of Edinburgh, and, in 
1778 and 1779, became a fellow of the 
society of antiquaries and of the royal 
society. He died in 1795. Doctor Kippis 
laid the foundation of the New Annual 
Register. He devoted his principal at¬ 
tention during the later years of his life, to 
an improved edition of the Biogrdphia 
Brilannica. This work was conducted 
bn a plan so elaborate, that no termination 
of is on the same scale is likely to be at¬ 
tempted. The labors df doctor Kippis 
extended only to five folio volumes, form¬ 
ing. u small part of the plan. 

KiittHE ; a German word for church, 
which appears in a great number of geo¬ 
graphical words. 

Kircher, Athanasius; a learned Ger- 
■ man Jesuit, bom at Fulda, in 1602. He 
was professor of mathematics, philosophy, 
and the Oriental languages, at Wurtzburg, 
when the amis of the Swedes disturbed his 
repose, and he repaired to Avignon, where 
he continued several years. He wished 
to return to Germany, but the pope called 


Magnetics (folio);, It^nerariim extattam 
(4to:); Mundus svbtemmevs (2 vbltb$ . 
Mururgia universalis £2, vote., folio); Tur-% 
ris Babel; China Ubatrata; prm&liit, 
Gnomonics catoptrics (4to.); Area A ; \ 
P^ggrmiaa (folio); OrganumMathematic• 
cum; Art magna L/uds et Umbra (folio), 
&c^ &c- In his Musvrgia, he la^fe claim to ' 
the invention of the jSofi^n harp; and in 
his Phatmrgia Aiwa, to that of tne speak¬ 
ing-trumpet. t He was afterwards profes¬ 
sor of Hebrew and mathematics at Rome, 
where,he died in 1680. His writings Mi- 
brace the departments of philosophy, math¬ 
ematics? physics, mechanic, cosmogra¬ 
phy, natural history, philology, hjstqiy an(l' 
antiquity. They exhibit great learning, 
but .are disfigured by many extrava¬ 
gances. ' 4 

Kirgbises, or Kirgcjs, or Kirgese, 
or Kirguses, or, as they call themsblves, 
Sara-Kaisaki (Cossacks-qf the Steppes) 
a widely extended people df Independent 
Tartary, occupying a great part of the 
southern frontier of Asiatic Russia. They 
are generally considered as the descend¬ 
ants of the most ancient Mongols, who 
formerly dwelt in the neighborhood of 
the Chinese well. When they were first ■ 
discovered, at the time of the Russian' 
conquest of Siberia, they were dwelling, 
on tne upper Yenesey. Since that time,, 
they have been known as a restless and 
dangerous people. They now inhabit the 
wastes between the Ural and the Irtjsch,call- 
ed, by the Russians, the Kxrghise steppes. 
These wastes are bounded west by the' 


him to Roiue, where he at first taught Caspian sea and the province of Caucasia, 
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muthematics in the collegium Romanym, 
and afterwards occupied himself in - the 
study of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Fa¬ 
ther Kircher was a good Orientalist, as 
well as an excellent mathematician; but 
the fanciful nature of Rome of his studies 
has caused most of his productions to be 
considered rather curious than useful. In 
his attempts to unravel the hieroglyphics, 
he occasionally fell into some singular ab¬ 
surdities. His industry as a writer was 
unwearied, tl»e whole of his works occu¬ 
pying no fewer than 20 volumes in folio, 
11 in quarto, and 3 in octavo. Among 


north by the governments of Ufa dnd To¬ 
bolsk, and east by that of Kolivan. They 
have been long divided into the Great, thq 
Middle and the Little Hordes. The first, 1 '' 
on account of their valor and the inacces-' 
siblc mountains in which they dwell, long , 
remained independent, -until their sultara" 
in 1819, acknowledged the sovereignty of-" 
Russia. The Middle and Little Hordes ’ 
have recognised the dominion of theRtis- - 
aians since 1731, but have always shown, 
themselves faithless, and disposed to pil¬ 
lage ; on which, account, .lines, of small 
fortresses havo bepn erected along the 

The Little 


'• these arc his OSdipus JEgyptiacus (4 vols7, streams on their frontiers, 
fol., 1652—551 which contains fanciful Horde 


occupy the westernmost position, 


explanations of a great number of hiero- and wander over the plains south apd east 
glyphica. In ttys work,and ill his Pro- 'ofthc Ural, J * n ’ * 


’ dramas Coplus (Rome, 1636,4to.), and liis Aral. 


, and lietween the Caspian and 
The Middle Horde live farther east. 



, .. v* ,< ivittiims 

IT-., ’• ; ' 

•on tbo vast plains botfli of lake Aral. 
These two h<wdos suhsL>4 fetrtiwdy On iheir 
flocks, and have no agriculture. Tin! 
Great Horde live farther to the east and 
" south, lieVond tlie Aral, and on the Strr; 
«>me of them arc, pnstqral, but a conside¬ 
rable proportion cultivate the land, and 
inhabit fertile, mild aind well watered 
countries. In the lofty ranges la-tween* 
, Cashgar and Siberia, then; is n race 
f railed Wild or Mountain Kvrghisrs, free, 

* fleroe and warlike, amounting to about 
A0.000. ‘Tliere is another detachment 
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with aiuttiadvefsions on the rival system,* 
which made a convert of doctor Kirn an, 
whose rejection of the principles he hud 
•so ably supported, had a considerable in¬ 
fluence in producing the revolution which 
took place in chemical science, lie pro¬ 
duced, besides tin* foregoing works an 
Estimate of the Temperature of difl’emtt, 
I,atiuules (I7i s 7, Wvo.); a treatise on the 
Analysis of Mineral Waters (Hvo.), and 
another on Logie (‘J vols., H\o.i. to which 
may Is- added various cuiiiinmiications to 
tile learned societies to which hclirioiigcd. 


south of Oashgar, an agricultural people, 
and more civilized than the rest. The 
Little and Middle Hordes an* said to con¬ 
sist each of about flO.MO tents or families, 
each of nlmut 10 persons; total, about 
- ttUfl.OUO. Their constitution is entirely 
free and independent. The* khan of the 
Little Horde is indeed apjiointed l*\ Kus- 
-ia, hilt he has scarcely any intiiiencc. 
The Russian government, instead of ex¬ 
acting uny tribute, pay regidar pensions to 
all the principal chiefs, in consideration 
*hat these turbulent warriors shall not ex¬ 
ercise it[*ou the Russian empire tho-e pred- 
ntory Jmbits for which they have always 
tw-en i-tuiou' 5 . The Rirghi-es profess the 
. Mohammedan religion, practise polygamy, 
«ud live m tents of felt. superior t<> tlm-t* 
of the ralnmcs. 'Their article- d’trade 
.ire cattle, furs, leather, and coverlets of 


Vt Dublin, he {bunded an association for* 
the express purpose of cultivating mine¬ 
ralogy ; and, as a geologi-t. lie advocated 
what has la*en called the ,\"ph/#mi« thro- 
ry of the earth, in oppo-itmu fu that of 
doctor James Hutton, His death oceiii- 
red in ISI ‘l. 

Kikvvvx. Walter Make: an Jii-h iln iic 1 . 
eminent lor hi- popularity a-< a prcnclc-r. 
He wa- horn at Galway, in I7.’>1. and e l 
neated at the Kngli-h <*;itIml,** coJI, ge of 
St. Oiiiei”-, whence In- n nt<• v< d to Lou¬ 
vain, where lie took pin-:'.- order-, ael 
lieeame prolessor of plulo-opiij. in I7#f*, 
lie was appointed chaplain to the ,\e:- 
politan etniia--\ in London, and ati,ii:n-.l 
some lain" Ic, li's eXellioli- ji: lie- j.lltpi' 
In 17c7, he if-ohed to eonf'tie to tin e- 
tahh.-htiiciit. and ptetielietl to fn- fu>l Piut- 
cstiint congregation hi St. IViei*- elmich. 


felt. Dublin. In 17cs‘, lie w.i-'pit f. rn tl to the 

Kravvarv, Richard, a distinguished mod- prebendary of How'.h, and to the rt fiory 
em writer on chemistry, geology, and tin* of St. Niehola-. Dublin, tup I finally pie’-, 
kiriditd scjeiie* s. He was a native of the seated to the .ieanen of Killala. "\\on- 


eountv of (J id wav, in Ireland, and was 
thlueated at the university of Dublin, 
when* he took the degree of I.L. D. He 
devoted himself with great ardor to chem¬ 
ical and imnerulogieal researches. and be¬ 
came a member of the royal Irish acad¬ 
emy, and also a fellow of the mwi! -<«•<.-- 
Jv. He jaiblislied iu the riiilo.-ophie.it 
Transaction^ for 17c’l,17rdJ mid 17s‘d, L\- 
jierimenui and Olmervations on tin* Spe¬ 
cific Gravities and Attractive Power- of 
various Saline Substance.s ; wliieh im¬ 
portant subject he farther prosec-uted in 
the Philosophical Transaction- for 17K>. 
In 17r*lam»eami ids Elements of Mineral- 
"try (2><SH,,8vnA which was translated into 
Orman byCrell, and sub-equenth refmb- 
h-lied, with additions and nnprmemenrs. 
In 17HJ, he published an Essay on Phlo¬ 
giston and the f’onstitution of’Acids, de¬ 
signed as a defence of flit; theory of 
chemistry advanced bv doctor Prie-fley. 
This \er\ ing« nioutt production was trun-*- 
lated into French by the advocates fir the 
anti-phhgi-tie hypothesis 1 , mid published, 


decs are fold of ]ii,- retraction as a preach¬ 
er, and it vies often nei e—ary to keep off 
the » rnvvd- frem the ehurehes in vvtiieii lie 
preached, by guards and pah-ad .m-'. II. 1 
died exhausted In hi- labors, Oet.*J7.Idln, 
leaving a widow with two -on- and two 
daughter-, to the fw-l and Iasi of whom 
was♦gmuti d a pen-ion of CJttlO per .Mi¬ 
lium. In Id 1, n volume of hi- - serumi,- 
wiis puhli-hed, Vcliidi is tin* only work of 
his which readied the iitess. 

Kis-. ’Plie mutual touching of the 
lijis and the mingling of the breath is on,* 
of the most natural ’expressions of alii e- 
tion among men. The child evpre-ses iis 
love by a kiss, and men in all sUt: , i-' of 
refirienient' do the same. Inferior cren- 
tuio,s express feudenies's id n similar man¬ 
ner, us the billing of dwires ; ami many , 
creatures touch objects of love with lie: , 
mouth, or rather tongue. The faithful 
dog cannot show hi< atli-etion to his mus¬ 
ter more dearly than by licking his hand. 
Hut man puts the n-trnints of’ reason and 
decorum on tie' demonstration,- of till' e 
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KISS. 
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tiou, and the kiss has been subjected to Catholics kiss the bishop’s bttod, gr rather * 
various restrictions among different na- the ring which he wears in virtue of his - 

episcopal office. Kissing the hand was 


_ _ na¬ 
tions ; so that, to this day, a kiss given 
contrary to the will of the pcrspn kissed, 
may, in Germany, be punished as air tn- 
juna (q. v.), whilst, on the other hand, it 
lias entered largely int<> various ceremo¬ 
nials, civil and religious. Kissing the 
forehead of a person, is a sign of conde¬ 
scension and good will, the parental 
blessing iieing senled with the fiither’s kiss 
on tlit* forehead of die child among many 
notions. Kissing the shoulders, is an ex¬ 
pression of inferiority ; still more so kiss¬ 
ing t|ie hand or tho foot; and the sign of 
tin* greatest humiliation among the foies, 
Bohemians, Russians and Asiutics, is to 
kiss the ground, os a symliol that the, 
place, where the foot of the honored {»er- 
son has trod is dear to them. The word 
kissing is the usual expression, in He¬ 
brew, to signify adoration ; and adoratio 
literally means touching irith the t mouth. 
In the article Adoration, mention has 
lieon made of the custom of kissing thp 
hand, among the nunt-ms, and of kissing 
the foot, originally of every bishop, and, 
at present, of the po|*e. Tin* stem Ro¬ 
mans held it indecent for a husband to 
kiss his wife in presence even of a daugh¬ 
ter. With sonic nations, as the Germans 
and French, it is customary for men to 
kiss each other after a .long absence, &c. 
In the most ancient times, it was custom¬ 
ary to impress kisses ou one’s own hand, 
anil then make the sign of throwing 
them to the sun, moon, the stars (Job, xxxi, 
2ti), and even to Baal. Homer makes 
Priam kiss the hand of Achilles. Among 
the Romans, the higher magistrates gave 
their lutiuls to tie kissed by the lower offi¬ 
cers, and, under the emperors, the mon¬ 
arch gave His hand to tie kissed to the 
su|>erior officers, whilst the lower officers 
paid their homage, ou their knees, touch¬ 
ing the gown of tlie emperor, or their 
own hand, See. Kissing the hand of the 


formerly very customary on the Euro-* 
pean continent, and still is so to a ■ certain * 
degree. A gentleman may kiss a lady’s * ■ 
band; and people of the lower class, to . 
express great gratitude, will not unfre- 
quently kiss the hand of a benefactor. In * 
Russia, all peraons have a right to kiss each 
other on Easter day—the day of rejoicing 
in the Greek Catholic church. When the 
wives of European monarchs appear, 
people generally make a motion as if to 
kiss the gown, and they offer the hand to 
be kissed. In England, on the first pre¬ 
sentation of young ladies of high families 
at court, the queen salutes them on the 
chefck. In the same way, sjie salutes & 
hostess if she pays a visit. Kissing the * 
foot is a common Oriental sign of respect. 
The later Roman emperors, whosg court 
ceremonial was mixed with so many ser¬ 
vile customs, first introduced this practice 
into live West. Tlie popes have required, 
it as a sign of respect from the secular 
power since the, eighth century. Pone 
Constantine 1 first had his foot kissed by 
tlie emperor Justinian II, on his entry in¬ 
to Constantinople, in 710. Valentine I, 
about 827, required evety one to kiss his 
foot; and, from that time, this mark of 
reverence appears to have been expected 
by all popes. ’When this ceremony takes 
place, the pope wears a slipper with a 
cross, which is kissed: In French, this is ■ 
called le baisement des pieds, the word 
baisement is not used in any other relation. 

In more recent times, Protestants hare not; 
been obliged to kiss the pope’s foot, but 
merely to bend the knee slightly. 1 Even 
Catholic princes sometimes perform only 
the genuflexion. When the pope is elect¬ 
ed, he is placed on the altar, and the car¬ 
dinals, first of all, perform.the adoration. 
Each approaches the newly elected pope, 
and kisses his foot, thfenJus knee, and is then 

_ l _ I I— il _ 


soveivipn, now forms part of the cercmo- embraced by tlie pop6,iind saluted on the 


null of all Euroiieau courts. It is consid¬ 
ered a jiarticular mark of grace. Officers 
are allowed tins privilege when they set 
•out on important expeditions, or return 
from them. In Prussia alone, the king’s 
hand is never, or, at least, very rarely kiss¬ 
ed, ns a matter of settled ceremonial. In 


cheek. The clergyman sometimes kisses 
the woman immediately after marriage. 
The kiss of peace , in the Catholifc church, 
forms part of a religious rite. St. Peter 
and Paul end their epistles—“Salute one 
another with a holy kiss.” And it was at 

the Christians to. 


first customary' among 

Sfuiin, the grandees perform this eereino- give each other the kiss of peace—a sym- 
ny oil certain court days. In England, it hoi of concord and unit)—particularly at 
is customary for certain officers to kiss the agapes. (q. v.). Many fathenjif the 


tlie king’s build, at their first audience. 
When the emperor of Russia dies, his 
.body is laid out hi state, aud every one 
who approaches him kisses his hand. 


church mention it, as St. Justin, Tertul- 
lian, St. Cyril, &C-, add in the apostolic 
constitutions and all old litoigies^ mention 
is mode of it. The heathens, on this ac- 
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; ( «;ount, reproached the Christians with ii- for his ^integrity, conciliatory intuition*, 

' coutioiishOBs, as, from mwuudcrstamVmg, fiud social virtues, 

# - they also accused them of sacrificing hu- ’Klaproth, Martin Henry, one ;of tint 

mail victims, when the sacritico of Christ moS*t scicutilie German nhilosophers aiwp 
was meant That those kisses may' have chemists, was horn Deo. 1,174-1, at VVomi- 

* had an objectionable tendency. we do not strode, and died Jan. 1, 1817, ut Berlin. 

. deny, astyejknow ourselves, that, in Berlin, lie was an apotliecaiy n)l the yvai 1788., 

where a certain soot hail reintroduced these In that year, he lx mine chemist to tho 
kisses with lit© agnpes, government found acadciny of sciences, and sold his »i|>ot lic¬ 
it necessary to proliihlt them. In the earv’s establishment. .lie was the lirst 
Greek church,’ the kiss of |>eace is gi\cu who discovered, m the stone called zircon, 
.beforetho oblation, and after hating dis- atpl also,afterwards, m tlie hyacinth. t'rmn 
missed the catechumens. In the Latiu Ceylon, a peculiar alkaline earth, to winch' 
* church,,die kiss of jwaee is given mime- lie gate the name of zircon utrth . and 
diateiy tn.Tore the connmmion. The cler- which lias -mre attracted much atlcnmm 
gymun tvho celebrates mass.kisses tlje al- from the French chemists Morveuu fend 
'tar, end embraces the deacon, saying, Pox ’i ampielin. In 171*7, he ascertained, by a 
iibi, fratir . <t cede sire sanrht •Dti ; the .masterly analysis, the existence of a di.— 
deacon docs the same to the suh-doaron, tmet metal in the substance called jilttlimt, 
and says, Paxterum; the latter salutes the to which he gate the name hllvmm. To 
other clergy, tusking, must .hate been tlie same penod la-longs, also, the di<oov- 
eomitMin with the Jews, since Judas used t ry of another -pcce*s of mend, the tiiuiu- 


gymuii who celebrates mass.kisses tlje al- 
, 'tar, end embraces the deacon, saying, Pax 


it as a sigu to betray the Savior. 

Kitchixer, doctor,, was the son of a 
Middlesex justice, who was for many 
yertra a edaf merchant in the Strand. He 
acquired a handsome fortune, which he 
liequeathed to his sou. Doctor kitelnner 
wav educated at Turn, after which he n t- 
tled.'in London as a physician. Tally in 
hie, ho married; lint a separationfrom his 
with soon after took place hj mutual con¬ 
sent, aud ho was left at liberty to employ 
in- ample fortun© in experimental cook-’ 
»*n. He treated eating und driukunr an 
• tho only serious business of lift*; arid. hnv - 
mg caught the attention of the public by 
the singularity of hi? conduct, lie proceed¬ 
ed to promulgate, under the ijfle of tho 
look's Oracle, the laws of tin Culinary 
art. professedly founded on hi-, ow it pnie- 
i tico. lie was accustomed to assemble 
’ his friends at a convmtiziow at hi- liou-e 
on Tuesday evening'*, and, lot the regula¬ 
tion of these meetings, placed a placard 
wot his chimney piece, containing the-e 
words, “At sevew,conic, at eleven go.” 
He was a great stickler for punctuality, 
.mil kept a slate in his hull, on winch 1 ms 
hours tor receiving visiter-were indicated. 
His appearance, his drdss. Iris usage-, hi- 
jier-on, were till quaint. Beside- his 
Cook's Oracle, doctor Kitehuier wrote 
Practical OlNervations on Telescopes 
(1815, reprinted fiir tlie luurth tune in 
Iteio, under the title, of Economy of the 
Eyes}; .lfririu» miivivus , (1817); lfio Art of 
Invigorating and ,Prolonging Lift" {18&L; 
also the Traveller’s Oracle, published 
' just after his dcfttlf; &r. In his private 
charuetei, doctor Kitelnner is represented 
us having been an amiable man, reijieetcd 


lint, which )- of tiequent oeeiurcliee m 
Combination with the oxide ofjron and 
Marion- earth-. \\ e ate indebted to Lb- 
analy-i-of pilch blende tor a thud new 
species with which he mnchcd the efa— 
of metal.-—the iiiatiium. lie -nl/peted 
lueteone -tone- to a ury thoiough and 
earcful analy-i-. and proved the jnti re-t¬ 
ing point of tlcii identity of eompiisition. 
The re-ult- of the-e. and other more im¬ 
portant chemical inve.-».gallon-, arc ex¬ 
hibited m In- ('oni id a; i am.-to lie' t'licmi-. 
cal knowledge of Mineral Bodies (Berlin, 
17!*r.—1**15, tom. vi.) We have also a 
ehenueal dictionary* puhli-hed hv him m 
eonpiuelio.i villi D. vVoltf, of which live, 
volume',andt< ur.vupplementart volumes, 
have apjH'aivil .a Berlin, since leo7, which 
may lie regarded u- the ,mo-t complete 
and respectable chemicul wot.k, in alplia- 
betical arrangement, flul Germany has 
produced. 

Kt vproth, Henry Julm- von, royal 
J’ru—inn prole—or of the Asiatic lan¬ 
guage-, liurn at Beilin, Oct. 1.1, 178! 1, i- a 
son of the celebrated chemist. lie devoted 
linn-elf from hi-youth, to tin; stuily of the 
Asiatic languages, jmrtieularly the (’hiiiese, 
had aece— to the binaries at Berlin and ’ 
Dresden, published ut Weimar, in IffftJ, 
the Asiatic Magazine, and wan invited to 
Petersburg, a- ;idjunct to tho academy, in 
tin* department of the Asiatic languages, e 
Hi- iniptiries wore pnrtieidarly directed to 
the history atal geography of the interim 1 
of Asia, tlie migrations of it- different 
races, und the qnnnexions of. their lan¬ 
guages. In 1805, lie accompanied count 
(I’olovvkin, who went as ambassador to 
Pekin; but the expedition was obliged to 
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return after reaching llie. frontf 

tin'll occupied himself in ooilti 


; t' KXiAPUOTjjr^KI«EI$T. : »• 

■■•V. -• -7' .w /t" , t* *. 

He, g no ember of rhe Asiatic society in Eon- "J* 
lug Vo- dpn. uimI' some time since undertook to r *' 


cnhulnrius, and, at Irkutsk, had an opjmr- ^puldiah there a Geographical,]Statistical'* 
timily of heroruiug acquainted Tlfith tho and Historical Description of China' (5i„ 
1 iW uutehoo tongue. After liis return, the voIk, 4to.). 


‘.academy of • Petersburg, on the recom¬ 
mendation of count John Potochj, em¬ 
ployed him to pursue, in the region of 
Caucasus, his inquiries into the Asiatic 

.races, lit* there discovered the descend- * soldiers which the revolution, so fertile in 
.ants of the, 1 Inns, the Avars and Alans,- 
and returned to Petersburg in ItfOft, with 
many impniluut manuscripts, which 1m 
had collected. IIis Archives of Asiatic 
lateralure (tom. i, 1810--14) were the re¬ 
sult of thi-journey, lie then drew up 
the catalogue of thy Chinese und Munt- 
choo hooks and manuscripts hi the library 
of the. aeademy, the Chinese characters 
fgr which were cut at Bejlm. In 1817, 
he took his dismission, went, in 1814, to 
Italy, and ti.\ed upon Pan,, at la-t, as Ins 
permanent residence: where, with the as¬ 
sistance of the king of Prussia, who ap¬ 
pointed him piofessor of the Asiatic lan¬ 
guages, he published several' work-, as 
-the Supplement to the Chinese Dirtiniin- 
iy of l-'ather Basil of Glemona (by ite 
Guignc-, IH|;tjp No. I. The continuation 
of it-was rendered unnecessary by flic 
puhlicaijou of that of Morrison (.Mucuo, 

Jrt‘40, tom. ii. 4to.). He also published a 
catalogue of the Chinese and Muntchoo 
hooks and uiuuiiseriprs in the loyal libra¬ 
ry at Berlin (Puns,- IStW)* with iMmets 
and-chronological tables ior the Chinese 
‘history; then a treatise upon the Oigurs, 
the first that contained specimens' of the 
language ol’ this ancient people, in the 
Oigur eharneters. In 18*43 appeatvd, at 


Paris, his ,ls!n PoliiftMln (4to. ; >, with an 
Allas of Languages, in iiilio, in which lie 
indicated the ruiiuticutions of the various 
Asiatic races, according to the relation of 
theii languages, ami ascertained the date 
ol'the commencement of certain history 
among the various Asiatic nations. This 
■work also contains a translation of a Mon¬ 
gol legend of the hit; of Buddha, with ic- 
marks. In 18*23, In* published a rnuisla- 
tion, in Fivnel. of Ins Travels in the Cau- 
easus, with manv additions, in ‘2 volumes, 
lie is also quite active in-the service of 
*the Asiatic society of Paris. The journal 
of that institution contains many paper* 
l»y him. lie also published, at the ex¬ 
pense of this society, a Georgian gram¬ 
mar, and Giorgian and Mnntclino dic¬ 
tionaries. Since 1841, have appeared his 
• Historical Tables of Asia, from thq, Mon¬ 
archy of Cyrus lo’ujwrTime (4 voK, 4to., 


y Klv'^er, Jean Baptise, a French gefi- ' 
hraJ, distinguished tint less lor his humani¬ 
ty and integrity, than for his courage, ac- 
tivlty and poolueSs, was one of the ablest ’' 
soldiers which the revolution, so fertile in ’ 
military genius, produced. IBs father 
na« a common laborer, and young Kle- ’ 
her yvas himself jxgicefully Occupied as an k 
architect, when the revolutionary' troubles ' 
led him to the career of arms!* He was 
horn at Strasburg, in 1754, and bad re¬ 
ceived some education in the military 
nendemy at Munich, through tiro agency 
of some German gentlemen, jto tvhpm ho 
hail rendered a service. From 177t» to * 
178:1, he had served m the .Austrian nhny 
against the Turks. Having entered a 
French volunteer corps as a simple grena¬ 
dier in l?!*!, his'talents soon procured 
him notice; and, after the capture of 
M ayeiice. h<» w as made general of brigade. 
Altiiough he openly expressed Ids horror 
at the atrocious policy of the :evolution¬ 
ary government, his services were too' 
valuable to he lost, and he iflstinguished 
himself as a general of* division, in the 
campaigns of 17P5 and 17lH>. In 17i>7, 
Klclicr, ilissafisticil with tine directory, re¬ 
tired from the service; in* general Bona¬ 
parte prevailed upon him to join the, ex¬ 
pedition to Egypt. Although no favorit< 
of the general in chief, yet, such were 
die talents that he displayed in the cam¬ 
paign in Syria, and the battle of Aboukir, 
and siifli was ‘the esteem in which he 
was held by the army, that .Bonaparte 
left him the command, when he liftn- ‘ , 
sell’-returned to France. Hist situation 
was ditlienlt; the army was weakened 
by a series of lalwrious marches and san- 
giMitury conflicts, and all eomimtnication' 
with France was intercepted; yet lie/ 
maintained himself successfully against . 
the enemy, and introduced order into the 
government; but, in lh>* tnidst of news ■ 
preparations for securing possession of . 
tin* country, he was assassingfed by a > 
Turkish fanatic, June 14, 1800. __ , 

Kliun ; a German word for small,'- 
prefixed to a. great many 'geographical 1,1 
nanny. 

Klfist vox Noi.i.ooow, Emilips 
Frederic, count, one of the inost distiri'- /. 
gnished Prussian generals in the cam- . 
jwign of 1813 and 1814, agaidst Napoleon, ‘ 
was horn at Berlin, in !*t>2, served in five 

_ • .... J - _ L,..‘ I _(LI..._ _ 


with* uu uUits, in folio). Klaproth is also campaign ol' 1778, and rode' by bis’ corn - -' 
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[ age.and ttfilhaty tafoott, so flint, tn 1808, Eleven <kye after tHe battle, the fractured 
Vfte waa made, repotting aihtmt-gtenul bo'tiee (luted, and tote an arteiy, and he', 
to the king of Pwadt. After the enteW died August 24. Kleist waa an amiable ■ 
prise of Schill (a. v.), he was made eqm- - end upright man. He composed several. 

• raandant of Benin—apost which required, war-songp, and liked to call himself a 
at diet time, mtich talent and skin. In Prdsaian grenadier. His admiration, of ' 
1812, Kleist commanded a corps of Pros- Frederic me Great was deeu as many. 
'swum, auxftfoiy to Napoleon^ stand army of his most beautiful compositions {trove. 
He disthisulmed himself in the battle of Kleist enjoyed the friendship of many of 

• Bautzen (q; vA May 20, 1813, and waa * the most talented men of hie nation. 

one-of the plenipotentiaries who con- Kiststes; (*Xtyr«. KXtnrm), properly a 
eluded the armistice. When Napoleon robber , istlie name given to those Greeks 

• forced the allies to retreat from Dresden who kept themselves free from the Turk- 
. into Bohemia, after the battle of Dresden ish yoke, in the mountains, and earned on 
‘ (August 26), Kleist followed the general a perpetual war against the oppressors of 

retreat; but Vandanune had entered Bo- their country, considering every thing be- „ 


^«' QifimfaJaa 


; '«ge and tftilhai 
Vfte was made, 
' to the king of 


, Eleven days aftertHC battle, the fractured 
t bribes parted, and tore an artery, and he', 
L died August 24. Kleist was an amiable 
•and upright man. He composed several. 

, war-songs, and liked to call himself a 
Prdarian grenadier. His admiration, of 
Frederic the Great was deere as many. 

, of has most beautiful compositions (trove.' 

Kleist enjoyed the friendship of many of 
'* the most talented men of hie nation. 


hernia before him, with 40,000 men, and 
Kleist had only the alternative of surren¬ 
dering Ids army, or fighting for life and 
death. He took the bold resolution of 
throwing himself down from the moun¬ 
tains into the rear of Vandanune (Augqst 
30)* and was victorious at the tillage of 
NoUeudorf His success saved Bohemia, 
against which' Napoleon bad directed his 
masterly demonstrations.’ Kleist was af¬ 
terwards known by the affix of JSfottendorf. 
Feb. 14,1814, he was victorious at Join- 
«tillers, in Fiance. In the engagement at 
Claye, March 29, he led a brigade to an 
assault in (lereotL Kleist died in 1821. 

Kleist, Ewtud Christian von, born 
March, 1715, at Zebliu, in Pomerania, 
studied for nine years at the Jesuit col¬ 
lege at Kron, in Great Poland, then at 
the gymnasium at Bantric, and went, ui 
173j, to Kdnigsberg to study law. Be¬ 
sides .his acquisitions in mathematics, 
philosophy, literature and law, he made 


longing to a Turk lawfhl prize, often, as 
may be easily imagined, exercising tiieir 
profession on Greeks. Such a population, 
is very common in conquered countries, 
where there are mountains to afford a re¬ 
treat to the vanquished. At 'the time of 
the conquest of Greece, many inhabitants, 
of the plain ret reft ted to the highlands, 
where they even formed 
(kiephtes villages), from whence they suri 
prised and annoyed the Turks. By do 
grees, their independence was acknowl¬ 
edged by the Turks (as, for instance, in 
the case of the Mainots), aud a militia 
acknowledged bv die Turks was formed 
among them, which, under the pachas 
and oilier officers of the Porte, waa in¬ 
trusted with the maintenance of order in 
different (inrta of Greece. The membem 
of this were called A?pu**\oi and <h>p«rk>Xof' 
(probably from die l.otin and Italian word 
anrut, as many words of this description 
have become incorporated in the modern 


great proficiency in modem languages. Greek, partly through the conquest of the. 

. Having tried in vain, several times, to oh- country by the Romans, partly by the 
thin a ftivil appointment, he entered the predominance of Italiun on the Meuitcr- 
army, and became, in 1736‘, n Danish ranean in later periods; or from %/a. which 
Officer. He atudied^witli zeal, the mill- is connected with the ancient Greek «*><• * 
tary ait, tmd^ when Frederic die Great, of toy). . The leaders were called capiUmi . 
Prussia, began his reign, Kleist entered (q. v.), and their dignity appears to have 
bisiarioa He always disliked die tnili- been hereditary. These armatoloi, also,'.. 


tary ait, and, wben Frederic the Groat, of 
Prtnia, began his reign, Kleist entered 
his srimoK He always disliked die mili¬ 
tary profession, which,'together with an un- 
fortunate attachment, gdve to his poems the 
tooe of melancholy which distinguishes 
them. Few German poems, from an 
author without previous reputation, have 
met with such immediate success, as his 
jFWhtmg (Spring), which was first primed 
in 1749, for his acquaintance only. In 
1757, Kleist was made nnyor. In 1759, 
he lost bis fog in the batde of Kunnets- 
■dorf: he lay, during the whole night, with 
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called pattikaru , from the ancient vrfXWV 
or returned to their profession 
kiephtes, when their rights were attacked,; (i 
as, for instance, when Ali Pacha of Janitm ' \ 
attacked die Albanians. They retained a .• J 
proud feeling of independence, and Greece', :*j 
would never have been freed, had it nof.yf 
been for these robbers, who were the f 
to take part in the struggle against' 

Porte in 1821,and furnished the few 
soldiers in the land-service of 




The next noon, he discovered himself to the Greek service, as Niketas,0o 
a Russian officer, who was passing by, ni, &£.' (Bee Greece.) Whole trill 
godwiio had him carried to Frankfort, to be counted among the kiephtes; 
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5~uli6ts and Clifrmriota, in thh;. ancient ;lle dimingufcliod hitifeclf Wan jildepen-V 
Kptrus, and tilt- Sjjluifciots on the island;/ dtiut uprightness,at a time whenfh® yqgtk ^-.v 
'of Crete. Besiclw* tnese, tliore were ninglo. dw of 1'attl mode, such conduct dangpv, ’ 
klephtes in tlm Morea, &c. (For thqir oust ' When Alexander ascended thj» 
mpde of attack, see HobhoUSe’s Jmmty thrbno, he rficcived several other office'#" • 
through Albania, 1817.) The eongs of the tie th«r direction, of the univoreity of '* > 
klcnhtcx. coninosed among thomselves. Dorppt, the inspection of tho body of 

S &e. After haring received many 
, and the income Of a crown village' 
for lift;, he was nude lieutenant-general in' 
1811. He had 'served 40 years, vtyietf lie' 
retired. Ho died id Feb., 1831. In the/ 
midst, of his many occupatiapR, Klinger' ' 
was ever alive in Uic field of poetry. His 
works are quite peculiar, lie collected, 
tlietn in 12 volumes' (Kdnigsberg, 18011 to 
1810). Dcr WtUmann. und tier Dkkter is' 1 
considered by mpuy the best'of his pro- ■ 
ductions. . ■ ' 

Klootz, Anacharsis. (See CtSofs.) 
Ki.opstock, Frederic. Gottlieb, one* of \ 
the most celebrated of the German poets, 
>v»s iKjrn July 2, 1724, at Quedlinlmrg. 
His father, a senator of Qucdlinlntrg. arid 
an eccentric man, removed, after his birth, * 
to Friedelmrg, near Wcttin, on the Saal, 
where the young Klopstock Rfient his 
diildhood, and was suliscqiv tidy placed 
at the gymnasium of Quedlinburg. At 
tin* age of l<i, he went to the Schiupforte, 
near Naumbiirg. Here he made himself 
perfect in the ancient languages, acquired 
a decided predilection for the classical 
writers, and formed the n*solutKm of 
writing a great epic jioem, riiough he was' ’ 
not determined what subject to choose; 
and the reign of Henry the Fowler at that 
time attracted lpm most. .In 1745, he' 1 
studied theology at Jena, and commenced, , 
iu solitude, the first canto of his Messiah. 

In Leipsie, where he went the next year, 
he formed an acquaintance with Qramev, ‘' 
Schlegel, Rubener, Zaeharia, And others, 
who then published tho Bgfmitchen Bei- 
trdge, in which the three first cantos of. ’, 
tin* Messiah apjieared, iu ]748,and excited . 
universal attention. Some revered • tho , 
author ns a sacred prior; others, [rnrtiru- . 
larly tin; old divines, imagined that religion 
wax profaned by his fictions. A country. 
clergyman came to him, tuid seriously eh- , ‘ 
treated him, “ fbr tlie sake of God and rtf- 
ligioii, not to make Abaddon (a fallen an- . 
gel) blessed.” He likewise underwent/? 
some severe criticism, on account qftlie''. 
Austria, Italy, Vnmce, Switzerland, Get-' riovelty and originality of the form and, " 
muuv, Sfc. In 1784, lie was appointed spirit of his poem. ThJ work made tho 
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klephtes, composed among themselves, 
form jiart of the modern national Greek 
poetry, of which Fauriol [Chants popu- 
Utires de la Or ere modtrne , 2 vols., Paris, 
1824 and 1825) has published several. 
The snni,e work ghos, in a disrours pre- 
Imhutire , interesting details respecting 
the Ivleplites am! armatoloi. The klepli- 
tesiire hospitable towards those who are 
not tempting objects of plunder, as the 
writer can testify. 

Ki.i.nuema.vx, Augustus; doctor of phi¬ 
losophy and director pf the uutioiiul tltcntre 
at Brunswick; born* Aug. 31, 1777, at 
Brunswick. Inspired by the example of 
Gritlie and Schiller, who bail raised the 
theatre of Weimar to a high degree of 
[x.rfecUon, he devoted himself entirely to 
the tlieatn; of Jiis native place. In 1813, 
this was raised from a private to a nation¬ 
al institution. Rluigcnmim received the 
direction of it, mid. under Ins superintend¬ 
ence, it lieeumo one of the first of tho 
German theatres. Of his dramatic pro¬ 
ducts njs, Ht inrich di r Lour , Lvtlu r, .Moses, 
Faust, Deutsche Trent, are stock pieces. 
His Dcamatischi Jt'trhc were published at 
Brunswick, 1817—18, 12 volumes. 

K unger, Frederic Maximilian \ *u, Was 
horii ut Frankfort on tlio Maine, in 1753. 
He fell, when young, into an exaggerated 
style of writing, bill even (hen .prod need a 
great sensation. Few works have stirred 
the passions more than his Twins [TutU- 
Huge). Got he ‘■peaks favorably ofhis ex¬ 
terior, his disposition and his maimers. 
What Klinger was, lie Ijornme through 
himself. Rous«cim warf a favorite aiillior 
ofhis. \t)er having studied at the gyih-, 
nasium of Frankfort, lie went to the uni¬ 
versity of Giessen. llis first productions 
were dramatic. In the war, of the ’Bava¬ 
rian succession, lie entered the military 
service, and was made a lieuteumit it) the 
• Austrian army. After tin* peace, lie went 
(1780) to St. Petersburg, and wax appoint¬ 
ed an officer and reader to the grand-ad- 
ipiral, the grand-prince Paul, with whom 
he afterwards travelled throbgh Poland, 


an officer of the military school at Sf. Pe¬ 
tersburg, bud rose, in the reign of Catha¬ 
rine, to the rauk of colonel. In. 1790 } lie 
was made nmjor»general by the emperor 
director of the corps of cadets. 


Paul, and director 


voi» vti. 


21* 


deejiest impression in Switzerland. In./' 
the summerof 1730, he pfnsni to Zrttioh, 
whore ntuch exertion'was made to induce •: 
hiip to remain. The people theiro viewed’ , 
him with a kind of .veneration, Betray*,. 
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(felled lor his amusevnent thtough several 
■rantoOs. Ih’’ Denmark, too, the three first 
cantos ofihis Messiah mot with a very iiivor- 
.i.able reception; and Klojistock wo* invited 
by the tuinlster Beijistorff to Copenhagen, 

Svith a small pension, to finisli the jtnom. 
lie departed in 1751, and travelled through 
Brunswick and Hamburg, where he be- 
‘eanie acquainted with a young lady, who 
was a great admirer of his poems—the tal¬ 
ented, ljleta {properly Margarelha) M oiler, 
the daughter of a*merchant then'. In 
Copenhagen, he was received with e\ ery 
mark of kindness and osteem. Then* he 
passed the winter, and was introduced, the 
next summer, by his friend Moltke, to king 


* '* i * r , " * 

presence of thousands. Ptirity and noblo 
feeling were tlie characteristics of his 
mind, lie was gay and animated; hut 
his sportivenass was always tempered 
with a sort of dignity, and lus satires were 
ever gentle. ’I list disposition restrained 
him froui intimacy with men of rank; for 
lie hated .lire chilling condescensions of 
the gjx'ut more than an open insult. He 
lpved to retire into the country, with the 
families of his friends, and was always 
pleius*tl to be among children, in the 
private welfare and happiness of lus 
friends, he took the deepest interest; hut 
dearest of all to him was the memory of 
his poetical brethren, with whom he had 
Frederic V; and, qs the king was to go been associated in Leipsic, und whom be 
to Holstein in theoununernf 1753, Klop- saw, one after another, dropping into the 
stork took advantage of the opportunity grave. (See Jlcnn lb (ring’s IJJr of Klup- 
to go tb Hamburg, and visit Mota. He stork. Weimar, IKia) As a lyrical w riter, 
s}»cnr the whole summer then*, und re¬ 
turned again with the king to Denmark. 

In the summer of 1754, he went back to 
Llanibiu*g, and was married to Mtpa. The 
step* by which his acqnai/itanoe vf ith this 
lady ripened into tenderness, an* dtscrilK il 
with great beauty suid simplicity in his 
well-known lettens, written when she laid 
fiecome his wife, to Samuel RichknNon, 
and afterwards published in that Writer’s 
corresjKMidenec. Bui lie soon lost heiy Sim 
died in child-lied, in 17,iH, He buriid her 
in the village of Oncnsen, near Hamburg, 
ami placed over her rcinuy.iK this simple 
’and beautiful epitaph : ‘ 

* I , 

Stott gna'it ri u (Soft 
Am Toi;t ilrr li-uiirn :ii m frit 
(Seed ■.own liv CifHB, 

To rqtwi loi tin; hark <-*t | 

From lToftfo 17f!3, he resided alternately at 
Brunswick,Quedlinbmgyind Biaukeuiiurg, 
and afterwards in Copenhagen. In 17(M, 


Klopstoek is, jH>rliap>, among the uin«t 
successful of am iige. He may well 
Ik- called tin* Pindar of modern poetry ; 
but he is superior to him in richness and 
deep feeling, as the spiritual world which 
he paints exeels in intrinsic magnificence, 
the subjects' celebrated by the (incimi 
jhm t. Hi- n hgious odes, es tlie Festival 
of Spring, exhibit the elevation of the 
psalmist. The elegiac odes to Fanny and 
Khert an* known to every refined lender, 
for the melancholy and elevated tone 
which reigns throughout them. In ex¬ 
pressing joy fill feelings, as in the ode to 
the ln^e of Zurich, ami when lus strains 
are almost \nacrenntic, as in many small 
pieces to Culli, lie never oversteps the 
limits of K’linqjr love. His patriotism )s 
strong and ardent, and his latter odes, 
called forth by 'lie Fiencli revolurioii, in 
which, at first, he took the warmest inter¬ 
est, and those m which lie sjienks of the 
Herman language and poetry, arc distin- 


be wrote his Hermann's SrUarht tllattl" of guislmd by bold aud original turns of c\- 
\riiiimtis), and sunt it to tin* cmjieror Jo- *.. . .. *■-. 

seph, but not with the •Miecc**s which, in 
Iris jKitriotic entliiisiiwo/j, he had promised 
himself After thi^lic entered iqsiu Jus 
investigations of jfhe (iennan language. 

In J77l, filler BerjistorfT had received his 
discharge, he lefjt Copenhagen fiir Ham¬ 
burg, under thji'fharaeier'of Danish sec¬ 
retary of lcjgutiou mid counsellor of the 
nuirgraviutjffof Baden. Ill Jluniburg, he 
fimsheii Mis Messiah. ’Til 375+2, lie iiiur- 


pression. t )wjng to these, and to his tie- 
queiit allusions to the northern mythology, 
he i< often obscure to many readers; but 
the most illiterate cannot fail clearly to 
understand and gratefully to venerate 
Ivlopstoek te, a writer of sacred poetry. 
He gained, however, the brightest and 
quickest fame by his epopee ; the first 
cantos of which, bytlioir prophetic grand¬ 
eur jtnd the magnificence of their descrip¬ 
tion, their genuine patriarchal tone, and 


ried a second time. His princifial amuse- unfeigned sincerity of love anil devotion, 
ment in winger was skating; and he was uuunmu-ni] him a rival of Milton. His 
once in iinnhinent danger of losing ins Jiardirie a re drumnti/.cd epics, anil lyrical 
life by it. KLofustock died with calmness scenes for tho theatre, rather than trage- 
and resignation,Vi thou t pain of u groan, dies. The choruses possess the highest 
March 14, 18CM. \IILs Ixaly was buried lyrical beauty, umlbroariie the most ardent 
witli great pomp ah>^[ aolemnity, in the patriolibiii ainl independeuee of feeling.' 
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KLOPSTOCK—KNELlER. ' 




1 He has idealized the German character us, pf the- ship, ana enable her h/ifcaist the ■> ( 
no other one hu^ ever done. Xlopstork effects of a turbulent aea. In fixing, these; 
created for the Germans a new, strong, free picceH, it is occasionally necessary* to give 
and genuine poetic language, mid cssen- an obliqttq.direction to the vertical or side * 


and genuine poetic language, arid essen¬ 
tially influenced the form, by introducing 
the undent classic measures, and especial¬ 
ly the hexameter; hilt he was unduly 
prejudiced against rhyme. He, acquired 
much reputation by his grammatical 
works. His fragments on language and 
the Art of Poetry, his Republic-of Letters, 
and his Conversations on Grammar, cx- 
jdmn many difficulties in German gram¬ 
mar and German poetry, although his 
innovations in orthography, and, oil the 
whole, several peculiarities .of his sty le, 
cannot meet with general approbation. 
KlopstockV works wore published at- 
Leqisie, 175>8—18J7, 12 volumes, 4to. 
They have lately apjienred in a pocket 
edition. The 100th anniversary of his 
binh was celebrated at Qiiedhnbnrg and 
Alfona, July 2, 1821, mid a monument 
hu$ been erected to bint in QuctUinhurg. 

Ki.pTZ, Christian Adolphus, was born 
Nov. 22, 17T18, at Bi«clinfswcnbi, in Lttsa- 
tia. lie studied at Jena, mid, m 1762, 
was appointed professor of philosophy in 
Gottingen, His patron, Quintus Julius, 
recommended him to Frederic the Great, 


brapcli, in order to avoid thb range of an 
rirljncent gun-port, or because the knee 
may he so shaped as to require this dispo¬ 
sition, it being sometimes difficult to' pro¬ 
cure so great a variety"of knees as may lie 
necessary in the construction of a number 
of ships of war.^ The scarcity of the-je 
pieces frequently obliges shipwrights to 
lbnn their knees of iron. 

Knees, in Russia; noblemen of the first 
class, who, hoWeVcr, have no more au¬ 
thority iwer their vassals than other land¬ 
holders. A number of these nobles are de¬ 
scended from the former ruling families of 
particular provinces of the Russian em¬ 
pire. Of such families, there are 18, as 
the Dolgorucky, Rqpniu, SchrrfyatovV, 
Wazimnkoy, Labanmv, who are a 1,1 de¬ 
scended from tin* family of Rurik.' The 
cznr allows them to retain the arms of the 
province* which their forefathers ruleij. 
individuals of these families liftve been 
illustrious in the civil and military sei- 


of their country. 


are uKo 


some nobles of this class sprung fnun 
collateral hnmeht's of the laiuih of Ja- 


aiul lie,went, in lTti*), to Halle. The king 
esteemed him as am-eminent scholar. 
Klolz distinguished himself chiefly by Ins 
■ Latin poems. Ins numismatic treatises, his 
works on the study of antiquity, and on 
the value and mode of using uucient 
gems.' Afler having contributed much to 
the Deutsche liiblwlhik , under the signa¬ 
ture E, lie, established a paper in opposi¬ 
tion to it, called .Ida Lilcrarin. Les¬ 
sing was the ucitest and wittiest of his 
opponents. His disputes with Lessing 
and liurmann took a tone of undue vio¬ 
lence. Klutz was pf an ardent tempera¬ 
ment. Thorough in Greek and J ,atin, of 
modem languages he knew little. An 
irregular life hastened his death. He died 
Dec. 31, 1771. 

Knee ; a crooked piece of timber, hav¬ 
ing two branches Or anus, and generally 
used to comi'ct the Imams of a ship with 
iier sides or timbers. The branches of 
the knees form an angle of greater or’ 
smaller extent, according to the mutual 
situation of the pieces which they are de¬ 
signed to unite. One brunch is securely 
halted to one of the deck-beams, and the 
other in the same manner strongly attach¬ 
ed to a corresponding timber m the ship’s 
side. By connecting the beams and tim¬ 
bers into one cwmpqrt frame, they con¬ 
tribute greatly to the strength and solidity 
t 


gellons, w hicli formerly ruled in Lithua¬ 
nia or Roland, and is extinct in its princi¬ 
pal line. There are others, who rlnim a 
descent from independent Taittir khans. 
The last class of Knees consists of the 
descendants of noble members of Tartar 
mb's, who, afler the subjugation of the 
tribes, embraced the Christian religion, 
and received the above title - from the 
Russian sovereigns. 

Kneller, sir Godfrey, an eminent 
portrait, painter, bom at Lubeek al tout 
lti 18, was designed for a military liie, and 
sent to Leyden to study mathematics and 
fortification, hut, showing a decided 'bent 
for painting, was placed under Bol and 
Rembrandt at Amsterdam. lie visited 
Italy in 1672, where he became n disciple 
of Carlo Mamtti and Bernini, and painted 5 
several historical pieces and portraits both 
nt Rome and Venice. On his return, he 
was induced to visit England, in 1674; 
and, having [minted a much admired, 
family picture, which was seeq by the; » 
duko of York, the lntter introduoed the , 
painter, to CliaHes II, by whom he was , 
much patronised. He was equally fa- 
vored by James II and William HI, for 
the latter of whom he painted the beau¬ 
ties at Hampton court, uud several of the ) 
portraits In the gallery of admirals, lie 
also took the portrait of tlig czar peter lor 
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KjiJ$LLER—KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE. 




tbe tvirue sovereign, Vvho, ini(E>2, knight- ■ 
- ed Lira, aud niadp Jiiui gentleman of tho 
privy tpliambor: tluesq Anne continued 
‘ him in the saute office, aud George 1 
’ made him a baronet. He continued to 

I mictiae his art to an advanced age, and 
tad reached his 75th year at his death, in 


1723. His intemieut'look place in ’West- Hanover, 1S25.) 

__ _ . .i .. „ _..i_i..i .. _ t»s :i 


with MeuJ-r-a ltook which contains sontt 
g<tod advice, but is diafignml by u minute- 
nest* of petty precepts. Kniggc was also 
a member of the iilumiuuti, and thus be¬ 
came implicated in some of the dispute* 
relating to that order. (See Short's /ting 
rrtfjhi/ of the Baron .Idotphus von Kni/flp, 


K-Moht, Richard Payne; a patron of 
It anting aud the fine at In to the study and 
encouragement of which lit; (looted a 
gioat poiiion of his time and ample for¬ 
tune. Hi* lather, front a dread lot his 
N>n'.s t constitution should he unpaired by 
the discipline of a public school, kept him 
at home till hi* I Itli year ; hut, tut hi* de¬ 
cease, young Knight w:i* piart d at a large 
seminan, wht*tv In* soon distinguished 
himself bv Ins pmirre*.* in classical.lit era - 
ttire. In* tavoriie study. Ills splendid eol- 
li'ftion of aiiejeiiL bom/es, medal*, pit - 
ture* and thawings in hi* museum at hi* 
house m Soho square, gave equal proof* 
of hi* taste and .liberality. Tilt* culler- 
t'.on lie bequeathed, at Ins death, to the 
Biiti-h inn* him. Ib* principal writing* 
me. Remain* of the Windup of Prtapn*, 
latch evi'img m Nnple*. and it* < ‘wiiri- 
ion with tin* stic T'le-nlogy of the An¬ 
cient* (lto.. 17,-t! an Vnahneal E*stiy on 


it-., 17!H', 


\ nnh t- 
«. , 


muister abbey, under a splendid monu¬ 
ment erected’ by Rysbraeh, on which ap¬ 
pears an epitaph by Popt*. The air* of 
' his ligads an* graceful, ami hi* coloring is 
lively, true gnd liaruionmus ; In* draw mg 
correct, and lundisiMnatinn judicious, lie 
displays a singular want of imagination in 
his picture*, the attitudes, action and 
drapery being insipid, unvarying, amt un- 
graeefuL (See Walpole'* .‘Incrduti'x of 
Pointing.) 

. Kmhhuia.i'skn, a lordship on the Jade, 
in the duchy of JloJsiein-( )idt‘iiburg, con¬ 
taining about 32stjujM‘t* ■iile*,and 2!»00 in¬ 
habitants, ha* belonged, since J757, u> the 
founts of Beutiuk; was formcilv a sne- 
reign state, Init was attached, in 1^07. to tin* 
dejautment of East Friesland, nt Holland ; 
in Ir* 10, to the department of Ea*t< rn 
Eln*, ill France ; uml was sequestrated, 
in le* 13, oh account of tin* loril having 
takt li pari with the allies. Swb*ei]u. nth, 
it vva* occupied by Oid>‘iihmg. vvlnrli de¬ 
prived the lord of hi* sovereignty, bm left 
him m possession of the levemif, \.e. 
in thi* i omlition he ha.* been obliged to 
remain, us the German diet would not rec¬ 
ognise him a* an independent pi nice. The 
imintf Kniejfhrtusia domed than a etu¬ 
de, to which Iteloiig t lglit hou*e* w ith 7»U 
inhabitant*, and hi which the ehamery, 
archive*, Aa*., of thi* Lilliputian govern¬ 
ment art; kept. At the congres* of Aix- 
ia-< ’liapeMe, the lord of Kniephatisi n ap- 
- p(ared,and gave rise to much ridicule, by 
assuming the air* of an independent 
prince. 

K.Vioot., Adolphus Francis Fiederie 
Louis, latron tie, vvus horn Oct. lti, 17,>2, 
at Breutknlterk, nor tiirfrom Hanover. III.* 
lather died i it 17(»ti, leaving him an e*tat<; 
deeply embarrassed. In 170!). he went to 
the univemity of Gottingen. In 1777, he 
was inadp a chaiulierlaiii at Weimar. He 
died at Bremen, May 0, 17!Hi, after a 
rather imsettled life. Knigge wrote a va¬ 
riety of works. Hi* novels were once 
very jtopular, on account of their ca*y 
tr.ylt 
and 

Jinnisw i 

much read. Tht* work which gave him Knights cfSt.) 

the greatest reputation vvus hi* / 'thtr dm Kmodts ok thi: Siiim-., or K mouth or 
• Umgang niti Mtnsckm (On Intercourse Pmju.vmlnt, in lhe British polity,nro two 


i'm* <ir<"'k Alph ibi 
it :il Iii«|tmy in'll ill* Pniciplt * of Ta*tt 
(fvo., l"i‘o : it,,ii Pr<J*s’n>uoa hi Horn*- 
nun. repiimeil rn tin <‘lassiral Joum.il. 
IJe w;i> al*o author of *ome jKieru*. He 
died in 1-21. It*;. ,i 7*i. 

Kwi.in. Hi ehr**. The move of tin* 
pine Ji.i- irivi n ii*e to an interesting 
probli m. m it /aid to die varum* mode* 
by which the elie**-bi>anl tuny In- covered 
Iw the kti'iihf. Tie* patJi of the knight 
ovei the board t* of two kind*, tcrmmtt 
bit* apd interminable, it i* int< rminabl'* 
whencn r the concluding move of a se¬ 
ne* 1 .* made in u squint*, which lie*within 
reach by the Knight of lliat from which h.* 
originally *et oar. and is terminable in 
every other in-tance. Euler, in the Me¬ 
moir* of the Academy of Berlin, fin* 
I7r.it, ha* tiiven a method of filling up 
all tin* squares setting out from one of the 
corner*. He has likewise given an inter¬ 
minable route, and bits explained the 
method by which the routes nmy !«■ \n 
ned, mi as m end upon any square. Solu¬ 
tions of tin* same problem have ulso Iteen 


i* of narration, and a tinge of satire •giveuhy Montmort.DeinoivreandMairan. 
{Mipular philosophy. His Journey to KMoirrnoon. iSce Chimin/.) 
tisvvick wa«, lor a eonsidomltle time, K mouth or Si. Jon.x, (Sec John , 
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knights, or gentlemen of estate, who are* of tho schools, and resolvedrfoapply,him- 
elected on the kirfg’s writ, by the free- self to tliat which was more plain and'*’ 
liolders of every county, to> represent practical. This alteration of opinion led 
them in {tarliaincnt. The qualification of him to attend the sermons of Thojgnas 
the knight of the shire is, to lie postured Guillaume, or Williams, a friar of 6tni- 
of £000 per aniuim in a freehold estate. nence, who was so hold as to preach ' ‘ 
Knights Temccars. (See Templars.) against the pope’s authority; and he was ' 
Kniphauhkn. (See Knirjthausen.) 


still irtore impressed by the instructions 


of Oxford alwitt 15t»0, and liecame 


came tutor to the sons,,of the lairds of 


low of Lincoln college,, yvhich lie left to Long Niddrie and Ormistoiin, wiio had 
he master of tile free school of Sandwich, embraced the reformed doctrines. Here 


in. Kent. He composed his History of 
the Turks (folio, 1(510), Iteing the lalior of 
12 years. It has passed through several 
editions, and is executed in a maimer 
which has traiiMiurtnd his name with hon¬ 
or to posterity. Several continuations 
have appeared, the last of which is that 
of sir Paul Rvenur. Knolles is also au¬ 
thor of tlie lives and conquests of the 
Ottoman kings and emjierors until. 11510, 
and a Brief Discourse on the Greatness 
of the Turkish Empire, lie translated 
Bodin’s Six Books of a (’omnjonwenlth. 

. Knoit; the severest punishment in 
Russia. Tin* criminal, .standing erect, nud 
bound to two stakes, receives the tyslie-s 
winch are inflicted with a leather strap, in 
the point of which vviie is interwoven, on 
the hare back. Almost .every lush is fol¬ 
lowed by a stream of blood. From 100 
to 120 lashes aro the highest number in- 


he preached, not only to his pupils, but to 
the people of the neighborhood, until in¬ 
terrupted by cardinal Beaton, archbishop 
of St. Andrews, who obliged him to con¬ 
ceal himself; and he thought of retiring 
to Germany. The persuasion of the 
fathers of his pupils, and the assassination 
of Beaton by the Leslies, encouraged him 
to remain. He took shelter, under the 
protection of the latter, in the castle of 
t^t. Andrews, where, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the clergy pf St. Andrews, ■ 
he preacliiil the principles of the refor¬ 
mation with extraordinary boldness,until 
the castle of St. Andrews surrendered to 
the French in July, 1547, when he wa> 
carried w ith the garrison into France, and 
remained a prisoner on lioard the galleys 4 
until the latter end of 1549. Being then 
set at lilterty, lie passed over to England, 
and, arriving in London, was licensed 


flirted, and are considered equal to the pun- 
\-luneiit of [death. If the criminal sur- 
vives, lie is exiled for life into Siberin. 
Formerly, the nose was slit up, and the 
ears cut off in addition, and a W r (icor, 
loam-) cut in the skin of the forehead, 
and made indelible by rubbing in gun¬ 
powder. At present, the two former pun¬ 
ishments, at least, arc abolished. If the 
criminal is sentenced to a smaller number 
"f lushes, the last part of the punishment 
's not inflicted, ami lie is sent to Hitieria 
tor a few years only. 

Knox, John, the chief promoter of the 
.reformation in Scotland, was descended 
from an ancient family, and bom, af 
Giflbrd, in Hast Lothian, in 1505. lie 
received his education at the university 
of St. Andrews, where lie *took the. de¬ 
gree of master of arts much before the 
usual ago. Having embraced the eccle¬ 
siastical profession, he began, as usual, 
with the study of scholastic divinity, in 
which he so liiurh distinguished himself, 
that he was admitted into priest’s orders 
before the tine* appointed by the canons. 
Ue soon became weary of the theology 
29*. 


either by Crannier or the protector Som¬ 
erset, and appointed 'preacher, first at 
Berwick, and afterwards at Newcastle. 
In 1552, lie. was appointed chuphiin to 
Edward VI, and preached Indore the 
king, at Westminster, who recommended 
Craiuncr to give him the living pf* All- 
hallows, iii London, which Knox declined, 
not choosing to conform to the English 
liturgy. It is said that he refused a bish¬ 
opric, regarding all prelacy as savoring of 
the kingdom of antichrist. He, however, 
continued his practice as an itinerant 
preacher, until the accession of Mary, in 
1554, when he quitted England, and 
sought refuge at Geneva, where he had 
not. long resided before he was- invited,: ‘ 
by the English congregation of refugees 
at Frankfort, to liecpme thpir minister. 
He unwillingly accepted this invitation, at 
tho request of John Galvin, and continued 
his services until embroiled in, a*dispute 
with doctor Cox, afterwards bishop of Ely, 
who strenuously contended for the liturgy' 
of king Edward. Knox, in liis usuiii 
style of bold vituperation, haviug, in a 
treatise published in England, rafted the 
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^ piijpCror t>iT OMnnany as gtyirit tui enemy without a parliament. A Second Blast 
* to Christ as Niro, llis Qpjvmeuls Accused writ* to have billowed; but tho accession 
■ldm to tlu* Semite of treason^ both against of queen Elizabeth to the ilirone of Eng-. 
the otuperor and queen Mary; on whieh fttnd, who .was expected- to Ik? friendly to 
, he received private notice of his danger, the Protestant rmw, prevented it. ^ In 
'.mid again retired io Gc»ev£ whence, April, l.w!>, he would have visited Eng- 


after n'rcsklence‘of a feW'months, he VVn- land, !>ut was prevented by the resent- 
tuned, in 1555, to pay a visit to his-native nient felt by Elizabeth at his MU* treatise. 
' eountiy. Finding the professors of the He therefore proceeded .directly to Sent- 
Protestant religion greatly increased in luul, where he found a persecution of the 
number, and formed into a society under Protestants just ready to coiumenue at 
, the insjMsetkm of regular teachers, he Stirling. He hurried to the scene of tc 
ftuallv joined them, and produced so peat tion to share the danger, an.l, mounting a 
an effort by his exertions, lmth in Ed in- pulpit, inflamed, the people hv a vehement 
burgh and other places, tliat the Roman harangue against nlolatn. Tin* iudisere 
Cutuolie. clergy, alarmed at his progress, tion of a prie-t, who, immediately t»n tie* 


summoned him to anjuair Icfbre them in 
the church of tin* Blackfriars, in tlmt oc¬ 
troi silts, May 13, 155ti. This summons 
he pur|>osod* to obey, noting on tip* sup¬ 
port of a formidaldc party of noble-* aiul 
grotty, whieh so alarmed his opjKjiietits, 


grimy, which so alarmed his opjKjiietits, 
that they dropp'd tin* prosecution. Thus 
encouraged, he continued preaching with 
additional ennrgy and Ixildiievs, and was 
cveu induced U» write to tlu* queen re¬ 
gent, Mary of Lorraine, a letter, in winch 
he earnestly exhorted her to listen to the 
Protestant doctrine*. Wlnie thus occu¬ 
pied, he was strongly urged t.> pay a 
visit to till; English 'congregation at (Je- 
nevn; mid lie accordingly departed lor 
tlr*t place in July. loud. He was no 
Nwrner gone, than the hi-hotw smmnoitcd 


tion of a prir-t, who, immediately On the 
conclusion of this discourse, was prqiut - 
ing to celebrate mass, prrr'ipiiated his hear 
ers into a general attach on the churches 
of the city. ill which the altars wen-, 
overturned, the pictures destroyed, tic* 
images hioken, and the monasteries al- 
most levelled to the ground. These pm 
cisslings were censured In tic* fetormed 
preachers, and In tic h oilers of the parti. 
Ft uni* tlii' tune. Knox continued m pro 
mote the 11 * tie million In even means m 
hi-* power, anil, In his correspondenci 
with the secretary Cecil, was chiefly in 
stnnnental in csnililisinng the negotiation 
lietween tie- euiigivg.itioii anil thc ( Eng 
lish, which o t minuted in the niarcli*of an 
English arnn into Scotland. Being^uin* 
cd In almost all the : lm f men of lie* 


him to appear lx ‘fore them; and, as that 
vva« impossible, they pessefl sentence of 
death against him a~ a heretic, and huvnt 
him in elligy at the cross - at Edinburgh. 
Against this sentence lie diew up an etier- 
g tic upjx'al, which w as printed at (Jcne- 
v-i. in' looS, previously to wliicli, he was 
invited to return to Scotland, and had ac- 


coimtn, these line's ~oon obliged tic 
I'reich troops, v i,n |,ad hecit the prinei 
pal stippoii of tiic icgcnt, to quit tic 
kingdom: and the p.irt.ancnt was n-stored 
to its former itch pendence. Of that 
IkmIv, the majority had embraced Protest 
ant opinions, and no opportunity was 
omitted of ii-siiitiiig the ancient religion, 


tuidiy n*mtlri*d Dieppe on his wav, win n 
be received other letters recommending 
d> laj ; which epistles he ut is\v<*red |*\ siicii 
strong reiiion.stnuice B against timidity and 
huckslidiug, that those* to wiioui lie ad¬ 
dressed them entered into a solemn bond 
<«• covenant, dated Dccciulsir d, i.'i.’TJ, 
“ that they vvoufil follow forth tlieir pur- 
|xwe, and commit themselves, and what¬ 
ever find had given them, into his hand', 
ratlc*r titan softer idolatry to reign, and 
tic- suiijfctftgto 1«* defrauded of the only 
f*'id o| their souls.'’ Knox, in the menu 
. time, luul returned to Geneva, whetc lie 
published *hb tnaitwc entitled the First 
. Blast of* tic Trumpet against the nioii- 
«tr<«i.- Regimen of Women, chiefly airn- 
. ed at tic; Trial government of queen 
Mary of England. a:id at the attempt of 
tj«* queen n-»i m Scotland to idle 


until at length the 1‘re-iiUeuiui plan, rec- 
ommetidi d hj Kiev and his bicthreo, 
was liiKiily sanctioned, the old eccle*i:isti 
cal courts being abolished, and the exei- 
eisc of religious wor-hqi, acconling to 
tic* riles of tic Roman church, prohibit 
cd. In 'August, l.Kil, tic- milormnate 
Mary, then widow of Fruicis II, king ot 
France, armed in t-Votlaud to reign in 
her own right, rilio immediately set tip 
a mass in tic royal chajiel, which, Icing 
much I'rcqiidiitcd, excited the /cal of 
Knox, who was equally intolerant with 
the lenders of the conquered parly; and, 
in the lice of an order of privy'council, 
allowing tic private mass, la- o|M*nJy de¬ 
clared from tin; pulpit, “ that ouc mass 
was more frightful to liim than 10,000 
armed enemies, landed in any purr of the 
realm/’ Tins litedom guv c great oft lice, 
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preached with equal Openness ngahist the . Lift of Knot.) 


marriage of Mary with a Papist; und 
Duruley, after Jiis union, being induced to 
hear him, lift oliservi'd, in the course of his 
sermon, that “God set over them, for 
their offences mid ingratitude, boys and 
•women.” In the year 15tJ7, he pn-uelied 
a sermon at the coronation of Janies VI, 
wJipii Mary had lieen dethroned, anil 
Murray apjioiuted regent. In 1572, he 
was greatly oflended w itii a convention 
of ministers at Leith, for permitting the 
titles of archbishop mid bishop to remain 
during the, king's minority, idthouah ho 
approved of the regulations adopted in 
reference to their elect inns. At this titpe, 
his constitution was quite broken, and he 
received mi additional shock by the news 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He 
had, however, strength enough to prftuch 
against it, which he dr-ircd the French 


-Knox, Vicesitnus, f). D. ; an eminent 
divine, author of a variety of works, botlt •" 
in theology and polite literatim*. Ht* was 
horn December 8,1752, and educated at -1 
Oxford. On the deatli of ids fathrr, be‘ 
Was tliosen his ■ successor in the head- . 
mastership of Tunbridge grammar school, 
over wldcli be jiresided 33 years, till, ra- 
tiring in 1812, lie vvus himself in turn,, 
succeeded by bis sot). Ills woiks, many 
of which have been translated into va¬ 
rious European languages, are, Essays, 
moral,and liferniy (three volumes, &va, 
and 12mo.); Liberal Education (two iot- 
utnes, 8vo. sail! I2nio.); Winter Eyen- 
ings (three volumes. 8vo. and 12mo.); 
Personal Nobility, or Letters to a young. 
Nobleman (one volume, 12mo.}; Chris¬ 
tian Philosophy (two volumes, 12mo.); 
Considerations on the Nature ahd Effira- 


attihassndor might he ncquaiiited with, 
hut soon after took to Ins lied, and died 
Novemlwr 21, 1572. lie was interred at 
Edinburgh, several lords attending, uhd 
particularly the earl of Morton, that dav 
chosen regent, who, when he was laid in 
his gnfve, exclaimed, “‘There lies he who 
rawer feared the liice of man, who hafti 
been often threatened wirli dag and dag¬ 
ger, Imt yet hath ended his days in pence 
and honor: for lie had Cod's providence, 
watching over him in an especial manner 
when his life was sought." The char¬ 
acter of this eminent reformer has been 
sketched by doctor Robertson, in his His¬ 
tory of Scotland,* who, in observing upon 
the severity of bis deportment, impetuosi¬ 
ty of temper, and zealous intolerance, ob¬ 
serves, that the qualities which now ren¬ 
der him less amiable, fitted him to ad¬ 
vance die reformation among u fierce 
people, and enabled him to encounter 
• dangers, and surmount op|H>sition, to 
which a more gentle (spirit would have 
yielded. Joint Knox was a man of ex¬ 
alted principles, great intellectual energy, 
utidaiuiled intrepidity, and exemplary* pie¬ 
ty and morality. He was twice married, 
and had two "sons by his first wife. His 
writings, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are, a Faithful Admonition to 
the Professors of the Gospel of <'joist iu 
the Kingdom of England (1554); a Let¬ 
ter to (itteen Mary, Regent of Scotland; 
ti Steady* Exhortation to England ‘for the 
speedy cmhraciMg of Christ's Gosjxd. 
After liis death appeared his History of 


ey of till* Lord’s Supper (one volume, 
'8vo.), and a pamphlet On the national 
Importance of classical Educ tion, with a 
variety ofseinions on different occasions; 
expurgated editions of Horace and Jttv* - 
mil, and a series of selections from the 
works of the l>est English authors, gener¬ 
ally known as Elegant Extracts, and Ele¬ 
gant Epistles. Doctor Knox - wrote the 
Latin language with great purity and ifte- 
gimee, Ixitli in prose and verse. He died 
September ti, 1821. 

Knox, Henry, a major-general in the nr- , 
my oi'the U. Static, wu< bom at Boston, Ju¬ 
ly 25, 1750, and received the best educa¬ 
tion which die schools of hit native town 
could afihrd. He commenced business, > 
as a bookseller, when quite young, but re¬ 
linquished* it on tlm breaking out of die 
revolutionary war, in order to devote his 
energies to the cause of his country. Ho 
had previously, at the age of 18, bean * ' 
VhoSeii one of the officers of a company 
of grenadiers, and evinced a fondness ami¬ 
ability for the military jirolession. At'the 
battle of Bunker lull, lie served as a Vol¬ 
unteer, ami wits constantly exposed to, 
danger,in reconnoitring «dio movements • 
of the enemy. He soon afterwards un¬ 
dertook the perilous and arduous task of,- : 
procuring from the Ganadiau frontier* 
some pieces of ordnance, the American 
ufiuy Iieing entirely ilestittite of artillery—, 

• an enterjirisc which he successfully be,-' 1 
eonq dished. He received the most fiat- 
tering testimonials of approbation' from 
the con iftmiuler-ia-eliit*C nmj >e ongress, 

j » * ■ » . 
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iASil* w ? s mtwfeed with thec.ommand Bf 

‘fnw artillery department witfc the rank of 

dtrifflidiet'-general, in tvhich 1m* remained 
until the termination bf the war. Througli- 
\ out the whole contest hr was actively on- 
paged* principaHy'arar the commandeiv 
1 in-chief, whose confidence he eminently 
enjoyed! Xu the battles of Trenton anil 
Princeton^ Germantown and Monmouth, 
he displayed peculiar ^kill and bravery, 
■' end subsequently contributed greatly to 
the capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
'Immediately after this event, he was cre- 
nted a major-general In congress, at tlic 
recommendation of Washington. The 
' capture of that place hating put a period 
to the war, he was named one of the 
commissioners to adjust •the terfais of 
jieun—a duty whigji wis satisfactorily 
perfonned. He was deputed to receive' 
the surrender ®f the eity of New York, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed to 
(lie command at West Point, when* lie 
had to execute tlu* delicate and difficult 
ta.-L of disbanding the army, and inducing 
a soldiery, disposed to tiirlmlence by their 

( illations and sutTerings. to resume quirt- 
r the ehameter of citizens. In Mareh, 
1785, he was appointed by congress to 
■suerred general Lincoln in the seeictari- 
sliip of war* ami in tins office lie w;w 
continued by president Wasliington atlei 
the adoption of the jircsent constitution 
of the 1*. States. His duties were subse¬ 
quently much increased, when he n-eeiv- 
Cil charge of fly*. navy ilepnrtmeut; and 
.America is greatly indebted to his eftorts 
fi»r the creation of our natal power. For 
U years, the functions of the war office 
were discharged by general Knot. \t 
the oral of that period, in 171*1, he ob¬ 
tained a reluetant consent from Wu-lnng- 
ton to retire, in order that he might ade 
(piutely provide for his family, the -,il- 
nn attached to his oliiee being insuffi¬ 
cient for that {impose. He then settled 
in the District of- Maine, where lie pos¬ 
sessed a large tract of land, in the right of 
his wife; but he did not abandon entirely 
jmhlie life, being nqieatedly induced to 
heron to a nietnlier Inrth of the house of 
representative* and of tlif* council of the 
snip*. In ]7ft8, Avht’ii our relations with 
Franee wore a hostile aspect, he was 
caihal u{Kiu, amongst others, to command 
in our army ; Imt the {xtaceful turn which 
aftiura t<sik allowed him soon to return to 
hi* retirement, lie died Oct. 2i», 1806, at 
•his seal in Tlioriiaston, Maine, at the age of 
50. Jlis death was caused by internal in- 
ffamriwuon. the consequence of swailow- 
v ing tlie bone of a chicken, General 
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Knox w aW as amiable in private as he w 
ptpineht iu public - lift*. IJis social and 
■ domestic qualities were of a kind to ren¬ 
der him warmly IxJovcd and mhuired by 
all who jiossesscil his atli-ehon and friend¬ 
ship. His imagination was ardent, and 
his understanding sonnd, and lie had ini- 
proved his mind greatly by study. His 
integrity was mnmjteachaWe, and his 
courage and perseverance were uusur- 
{•assf'd. 

Kobolo, in (k'lmuin ; a spirit which 
differs from the spectre hi never hn\uig 
been a Ining human neature. It cor- 
responds to the Kngh-ii goblin. The 
kolaild is connected with a house, or a 
family, and apjicnrs in bodily shape. 
Though inclined to mi>chievoii* ten/iug, 
they do, on the whole, more good than 
ovif to men, except when irritated. In 
tin- mine-, they are thought to up|ieur, 
sometimes in the shape of a blue flame, 
sometimes m that of n dwarfi-h elnld. and 
to indicate neh veins. They do the 
miners mischief \Wieu di-!url>ed by them. 

Km li, Christopher William, piwfe—or 
of law at Strashing, and a writer well 
versed m the history of the middle age-, 
burn 17117, at Huxweiler. in Alsire, con- 
rluctisl the -ehool fur teaching ptihiie law 
in Stra-burg with such ,-uivrs-, that 
scholars flocked thither from the most dis¬ 
tant eomitrii s. In 17<» 1, kneli [nihli-hed 
his f’ommi iitutu) iA < ''.Italian* Dtgnihtluin 
(t lirmfirioiinn tnh^uislirornm in Imptrio 
(icrmnuim , and, :ti 178ft, hi* Cnnimentaiy 
ujHin the Pragmatic 8ui»etion. In Pari-, 
he eolleetr<| ' I7ti'<i| uiatetials fi>r the eon- 
tiiiiinliou ol’tlie Histurid Ynurinpn-llaiUu- 
h ftis, vineli appe.ued uiuli r the nauie of 
Sciioeptlm, who, however, had only com 
posed the first \oIwme. fo 1780, Joseph 
11 confi*rn'd iqmii Koeh tlie rank of nnbie- 
liiau. lie remained a profi-ssor m Strti--. 
burg, until the unner-ity was lirokeu up. 
In 178!*, he was sent as deputy to Paiis, 
by the Protestants in Alsace, in order to 
ohtnm the aeknow'ledgmeut uf their civil 
and religions freedom, which was efleefed 
by the decree of the 17th August, 17!HI 
After tlie breaking out of tho revolution, 
he was sent, by the department of the 
Lower Ithinc, as deputy to tlu* legislative 
a-semhly, where he sliowed himself a 
friend to constitutional monarchy. The 
anarchists threw him into prison, from 
which he was not deliveied till ufter II 
month*' confinement, and the overthrow 
of llohiwjiierrc. In IH0*i, he was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the tribunate, in 
which capacity lie did much for the resto¬ 
ration of order in 4'liurch affairs, and the 
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r< establishment, of the' Protestant univer- ..served with thd Austrian army 
. wiy »» Strasburg. After the fliaiolution , He died Aug. 23,1826. He left aG exdel- J 
<rf '1 he tribunate, Koch refused to fill any leut collection of aiitiques. / 


other office; but the government granted, 
him, without any solicitation on his part, 
« salary of 0000 franco and, in 1810, the 
title of rector in the university at J3tras- 
burg. He died Oct. 25, 18l3. Besides 
the (dme-uamed works, he is the author 
of the following: Tubbs ginttAogiqnta 


Kosr, or Cow, or Koo.w (ancient Choffr 
?ia); a town,of Persia, in Irak; L5fr miles 
N. Ispahan; Ion. 51° 14' E.; lat. 34 13 2CK ' 
N.; population, about 15,000. It » said" * 
to have contained, formerly, 13,000 houses, " 
but is now much reduced, and exhibits. 
extensile mins. It is esteemed hy the. 


&.i muisona frouwrnhus tief Europe (Stras- Persians a holy jcitv, and lias a celebrated 
burg, I7i*2— 1784); ffisl. nbregie tics mosque, and an asyhnn for debtors, who 


Trailla tlv Pair dtpnis la Pair tie If’est- 
phalit (Basil, 1701, 4 volt; continued hy 
Scholl, Paris, 18 IS, Jovols.); Tableau Acs 
Iterolulions tie PKurtqn tbpuis le lfoult- 
rersement (ft VKmpire lift mu in en Ocritlenf 
(Basil, 18(/J, Pm is, 18] 1 et heq., 4 vols.j; 
and Table des Truitt s en(n lit J'Yanre ft lea 
Puissant rs Orangt res d>puis la Pair tit- 
ff'rstphalie; with a n<‘\v collection of 
diplomatic documents (lin'd), l-* f 0’2). Koch 
was a man of great acutenc-s, equanimity, 
pnticnee, and noblcnc*, of character. * 
hoKwu; German tor king; prefixed to 
mam geographical names, as, Kunigs- 
(king's mountain). 

Kou ; (gi ludo-Gcnii.tnic word, signi- 
i\ ing mntmlam ; e. g. Hindookoh (moun¬ 
tains of India). • 

Ki\(.v; a seaport of Russia, the chief 
town ui Russian Lapland (now called tiie 
circle of Kola), in ArchangeNkoe; 540 
toiles N. Petersburg; Ion. .‘id ' 0 E.; Jat. 
^"3? N.; houses, 50; churches, 2. It 
is situated near the North sen, on the river 
Kola, which forms 4 bay at its mouth, 
where is a considerable fishery lor whales, 
sea-dogs, and other fish, which' the, inhab¬ 
itant" cure for sdi. The circle, including 
the whole of Russian Lapland, is very 
dreary and thinly peopled, supposed to 
contain not more than 2000 inhabitants. 
Koliikko. (See f'olbtrg.) 

Kolin. (See Colin.) 

Kou.lk, baron of; Austrian tield-mar- 
shal-lient<*nunt; one of the commissioners 
who accompanied Napoleon, in 1814, to 
E!hn, allei his abdication. Koller had to 
protect Napoleon against a rabble mfu- 
'riated hy priests and ultras, iuiiI always 
preserved the great coat of Napoleon, who 


ore protected and supported. One of the 
mosques is highly esteemed by the Per¬ 
sians, because of the sepulchres of Shah 
Soplij and his son Shall Abbas II, and 
that of Sidy Fatima, grand-daughter of 
Mohammed. These tombs are frequented 
hy pilgrims from all jams of Persia, who < 
resort hither once a year to pay their,, 
devotions. Kom i» celebrated lor manm , 
torturing the best t-nbros and poniards of 
all Persia. The walls of the town ait* 
loft), and it lias seven gate*/ The gnu id 
bazar ciosses the town from one gate to • 
the other; besides which, there are others 
well furnished with coffee-houses, and 
shops of \arioiis kinds. The country *' 
round about is tortile in rice and fmif. 

Komop.v. the capita! of the count)" of 
Komom, m Hungary, with 11,500 iniiab- , 
itiuits, lias a gymnasium, and carries on. 
some commerce. On tin* island of Schutt,« 
21KHJ paces distant, In'tweeii tlie Waag and 
Danube, is a lbrtress, recently erected, 
which is rendered almost impregnable by 
nature and art. 

Komosberg (lhat is, king's mountain ); 
the capital of Prussia Proper, seat of 
many eftil and military authorities, and 
superior judicial tribunals; <>3,800 inliab- 
itauts; 1108 houses; lat. 54° 42' 12" N.; 
Ion. 2(P 21*' E. It is situated on die 
Pregel, not far from the influx of this 
rh er into the Fhsche Haff. Konigsberg 
is uii important seaport of the. Baltic, and 
formerly belonged to the Hanseatic league. , 
It has siime considerable buildings, as, for 
instance, the cathedral, with the tombs of . 
the grand masters of the Teutonic order 
and the dukes. The university of Ko- * 
nigsberg was founded in 1544, by tbeb 


had put on his (Roller’s) uniform, in order margrave Alberr I, duke of Prussia,, anti 
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to bo leks exposed to duuger. When 
Koller returned from Elba, he fulfilled 
Napoleon's wish to eoneluilc a treaty off 
commerce between Genoa and Elba The 
conduct of Koller is high!) praiseworthy, 
if we consider how much the passions of 
men were excited 11 gainst Napoleon, and 
how much a liberal treatment of him was 
misconstrued. General Koller afterwards 


has at present 300 students. It is largely, 
endowed for poor students. The lihraiy 
contains 60,000 volumes. The astrono¬ 
mer Bessel is a jimfessor of this university. 
Kant taught here a long time. Largo 
vessels cannot sail up to the city, but they 
are obliged to remain at Pillau, the fortress 
and port of Kbnigsherg. ' Its' commerce ■ 
bus very much declined. 1 
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KoNiesM.tRK, Maria Aurora, countess instance, tin* invnliuilyle pictures df‘ the 
. one of the many mistresses of Augustus 11,, Dresden gallery, in tiipcs of war. It Ran¬ 
king of Poland and. elector or Saxony, not be undermined, mw ean it lx* reduced 
bom about 167ft, was descended from ran by rutting off' its supplii's, 11 . 1 , the small 


of t{ie oldest fhorilies of Brandenburg. 
She. was one of the most celebrated women 
of tier age, on account, of her* jwreonal 

■ charms and uncommon talents, mnl of tin: 
•part, which'she performed in jHilities. 

While 0 girl, she, wrote and spoke Swe¬ 
dish, German,French, Ituhau and English, 

■ read the classics in the original, had ah ex¬ 
tensive knowledge of history and geogra¬ 
phy, and even t*om|K*sed poems in French 
and Italian. She played on m'\ »*ral instru- 

, incuts, eonijMjsed mtisic. and simg atnl 
} tainted with gredt skill. Several proofs 
of her talent for painting still remain at 
Qucdlinburg. She had also a delirtite 
Wit and fine powers of conversation. 


garrison necessary to hold it. can raise 
grain enough lor their xtilMMtcnre on the 
top of the mountain. There is a Well 
1172 leet deep. Vltoiit 1*00 jienple reside 
on the top. The caution of the Ibrtrcs- 
1 ‘ommund the town Mow it on the rivet 
KU*e. The Lilicnstcm (q, v.) is opposite. 

Kopeck; a Bnssiau coin. I See Coptrk, 
and fW«.) 

Koi»e ; fierman fin- hmd; appearing in 
many geographical Word-, for summit; 
a No, hupp ). 

Korais. ;See ('mm/.' 

Koiux (.il-Koran, i. e. thi Koran, 
which means originally thr raiding, or 
that irhirh is U> L 1 * ad; uNo railed nl 


Tints gifteil and accomplished, she arrived, Forkun. h< eau-e it .is divided into 111 


io bK'i, in Dresden, with her two sisters. 
The elector fell in lave with her at first 
sight. She rejected, tor a long time.all hi- 
ofli*rs. though he tried every means to 
gain her: at last she yielded, and np- 

! wired at court as his mistress. She 1m ire 
dm a son, tlw? turnon- marshal Saxe, 
{q. v.) But vvhi n the pas-ion of the tickle 
king coolnl, the. countess knew how to 
siistairt her misfortune with dignity ; and 
he always remained on terms of friend¬ 
ship with her. By hi-influence she w,is 
appointed, by the court of Vienna, super- 
inteudeut of Quodhnburg tin 1700), where 
she resided, at ititerv als, until her death. 
The king’s iiffeem for her talents apja ars 
from the ciremn'rtuuce that he sent her, m 
l?&i, to Charles XII, to negotiate a peace; 
btit Charles refused to see her. £he died 


mints hi chapters: iil-o nl ,\fo$hnJ, the 
volume; id Kituh, the hook; id JHiH 
the p eolleetiotl i N the lehgiou- code of 
the .Mohnmim dan-, vv ritten in \rnhii‘ by 
Mohammed. The p:rt- were collected 
into a volume by Mohammed's tather- 
iti-hivv and -ueee—or, Abuts ki^ Accord 
iug to flic Mohammedan doctrine, the 
jkmphct received the Koran f '001 the 
angel (i.'ilniej, wnttin upon pandimeut 
made of the -kin of tin ram which 
\hr.iham -.miti. i' 1 in the room of his 
son 1-nac. 'flic vole,ue \va- ornamented 
with preeioo- -foie -.gold and silver, from 
I’anidi-e. Aeeoidmg to other traditio'i-, 
.Mohammed i*»-an! to have drawn up the 
Koran will the a-si-tanee of a Persian 
Jew, rabbi W..inda Etui .Naw-al, and a 
.\e-ionan monk, 'he ahhot of the convent 


in 17tift, She was beloved‘In all around of Addol Kai-i. at lto-rn, m Syria: bit: 
het, and very benevolent towards the nothing certain i- known respecting then 
jxKir. Her brother, count Phthp Ehristo- two jwr-ons, though u ap| tears Itcyond a 
j»her, tlie last male of this family, was doubt, Io*- from the author's doctrines 
assassinated, iu 1004, in the rustle of Hun- than from the e\pre-,-inn-. Ins tales, and 
over, by the order of the elector F.r- Ins mentioning several prophets, Arc., that 
next Augustus, because ho had offered to he was well aequamtoil with the,.*fid and 
assist the princess Hophia Dorothea (who \evv Testunuiit, (hough he himself cite- 
died in prison at Ahlen, 1720} in her pro- • only the Pentateuch and the Psalms. In 
yerted flight- the 2J-1 chapter, he represents the Al- 

Kosiostein ; a mountain-fortress, on mighty as saving, •* I have promised, in 
the Elbe, in the kingdom of Saxony, not the I looks of* Moses and in the Psalms, 
far from the frontier of Bohemia. It h that my virtuous servants on earth shall 
impn gi.fdile. A solitary mountain of have the < null for their inheritance." A 
mudstone rises 1400 feet almost perpen- immlier of passage* might be quoted 
dii-ularly: the surface is more limn n mile nvliich prove his knowledge of the whole 
in circumference. But the fortress is of Bible: and not only was he acquainted 
no military itiqiortance, ax it cannot sene with the religious *svstems of the Jews 
• for a rallying point or point of support for and I 'hnslian*. but also with those of the 
, On army, nor impede the inarch of an Snliwuns and Magians, from all of which 
enemy. It is very useful, however, as n hetuemstn have druwtf materials winch 
» place of deposit for precious artirk-s, for he ineorjsmifHd into a system, alter tho 
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idea of citfahiishing a religion hi Ins cot in- ■ frtnn the gloves to appear befqre Ood 
try. 'where - numberless sects of pagans, and farther, "A soanrfof the .trumpet 6f*' 
Jews, Christians, Sabteiuw und Magians judgment will assemble ill men before, 
existed, had risen iii his iniiid. He Jived, my tlirolie, and every one shall there re* 
.'is is well -known, mneh ' in solitude, reive ‘the reward of His deeds.” I» re- 
wherr; he douhtless meditated on his doc- . card to the form 6f the last judgment, 
trine, and the gn-at mission which he Mohammed fallowed the doctrines of, the 




Ho does not reject the doctrines of Any 
sect, hut tikes from nil. lie ussorts that 
he wishes to restore the true fiiith to its* 
pui ity. The unity of God is his fundamen¬ 
tal doetriue, which is clearly laid down in . 
the synilwd of the 1 Moslem—‘f God is God, 
and Mohammed is his (prophet.” The 
unity of *(«od is the very aim of liis mis¬ 
sion, and, according to him, had been tlui 
essence and the Imsis of all true religion, 
with winch rriemoniesand customs were 
pnly accidentally connected. Thus he 
says, in the 11th chapter of the Koran, 
“We iiiuke no diflcrcnco he tween that 
which God has taught us, and tliar wliieh 
Abraham, Isaac, fshumel, the twelve- 
trils-s, Moses and Jesus Jiave learnc-d from 
the Kurd. We lielieve m God, and are 
Moslem.” And, in the 4th chapter, it is 
said, “God commands thee to receive the 
religion which he prcscrilicd to Noah, 
which he has revealed unto fliee, anil 
w Incli^ he imparted trt Abraham, AIijmh 
and Jesus.” WJio can say' w liether it was 
.rhe desire of establishing pun* monotheism 
in his country', or ambition, which led 
him to call himself a prophet 'f But 
oven in the way in which lie speaks of his 
inspirations, we may discern ail endeavor 
not to deviate from ideas already adopted, 
or, at least, the evidence of his liemg 
strongly influenced hv them, lie pro¬ 
fessed to have nocturnal intercourse With 
the angel Gabriel, who brought him the 
Koran precisely 'us it stands, verse for 
verse, chapter ibr chapter, from heaven. 
In the doctrine of the Magians, the angel 
Gabriel is tlu* angel of revelation. Be¬ 
sides the fundamental doctrine of the 
unity of God, the Koran establishes *n*v- 
omr other articles of fiiith. Thus, in 
chapters 4, ft, 7 ami 48, the doctrine of 
good and liad angels is set fbrtfi, which 
was general with the Arabians before 
Mohammed. Mohammed returns most 
frequently to the doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion mid the last judgment. The way in 
which he endeavors to set if forth lias 
much similarity with that of Sr. Paul. 
He even borrows expressions from the 
Jewish anil Christian scriptures, when he 
speaks of the last judgment. In chapter 
43, it iH said, “ When the trumpet sounds 
tin* second time, they shall rise quickly 
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sage of the narrow bridge AJ-Sirat (q. v.), J 
die liook in which all, the actions of men 
are set down, and the scale in which they ’ 
arc weighed Mohammed’s paradise, too, 
is quite Jewish and Magian. Another 
dogma is set forth in.the Koran, Vet not 
explicitly, that of the unchangeable de¬ 
crees of God. Mohammed used the 
doctrine of predestination with great suc¬ 
cess, to infuse into his adherents undaunt¬ 
ed courage, whirli elevated, them abrtvq 
all perils. Probably he adopted, in this 
case, views already widely spreud. With 
the tSulimans, the belief in predestination 
was firmly established, arid founded on 
the unchangeable eOurse of the stare, and 
their influence upon the life and actions 
of men and the course of events. With 
the Magians this doctrine fbllowejl from 
theif system of the good anu ivilprinci¬ 
ples, and probably it had passed from 
both to tin* Arabians. In regard to re¬ 
ligious exercises, too, Mohammed adopted 
such as he found, giving more universali¬ 
ty and precision to those which were 
vaeue. Tin* Koran preserifws prayer, 
fiisting, aims, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The first includes eveiy thing relating-to 
the purifications and (dilutions, by which , 
tin* faithful prepares himself fbr prayer. 
Mohammed considered this exercise of 
the greatest importance. When the , 
Tayesites senf an,embassy to the prophet , 
to request him to tilisolve them froui the 
troublesome observance, of this exercise, 
bis answer was, “ Religion is nothing 
without prayer.” Iii another passage lie' 
calls prayer the “key to paradise.” He - 
surpassed the severity of die rabbis, and 
prescribed prayer five times a day, with, 
the face turned towards Mecca. 'Turning 
the face, during prayer, toward a certain - 
point, is a common custom with Orientals. 

It was particularly so with the Jewg, Sa- ^ 
bauuis and Magians, who call tins point*, 
to which they turii Min. In the, begin-* 
ning, Mohammed adopted the same kebla ■ 
with the Jews, i. e. the city of Jerusalem. * 
In the second year, he changed the kebla • 
to Mecca. The way winch he prescribed 
for calling the |x*opIe to prayer ’was at 
first that of the Jews and Christians,' but 
lie afterwards adopted another.* To give 
alius, was always a particular tftut of die 
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■ f/ Arabians, but Mohammed wind? k obliga- 
'■" tory. The pilgrimage, or something simp 
( lor, had existed; with most sects before 1 
’, him. In respect to the civil laws, relating 
to polygamy, divorce, inheritance, &c n 
.Mohammed followed, step for step, the 
, laws of Moses and the decisions of the 
t rabbis, only. adapting ’them to the eus* 
topis and prejudices of his countrymen. 

: As for the propagation of his religion, 
Mohammed only requires from converts 
(he, pronunciation of the wonls of his fun¬ 
damental doctrine; be enjoins no abjura¬ 
tion, no Violent separation from a former 
faith. To the Jews he sap, that he only 
r comes to reijtorp the faith oftheir fa¬ 
thers itt its purity; to the ‘CimstiouK, 
that Jesus is the best of prophets, ami 
sotnetintds ho wishes to pass with them ns 
die Paraclete. ' Excepting the worship of 
idpls, which' was positively nguinst his 
fundamental doctrines, he attacks few old 
customs; and, though he prohibits the use 
of inebriating liquors, and requires fasting, 
yet he says, “God intended tliat his religion 
1 should be easy, pise, asdic well knew, you 
wonld.oidy bpcome JiyiKicritcs’—a senti¬ 
ment jtrolmbfy caused" by the state of tlie 
Christian and Jewish sects, with which he 
was acquainted. Tiie description of Ids 
• ‘paradise is voluptuous aiul glowing. Thu 
language of the Koran is considered the 
purest Arabic, and contains such charms 
oi’style mid }»oetic beauties, that it remains 
inimitable. Its moral precepts are. pure. 
A man who should obwrve them strictly, 
would lead a virtuous life, “From the 
Atlantic to the Ganges,’’ says Gihlioii, “ the 
Korun is acknowledged as the funda¬ 
mental code, not only of theology, hut of 
civil and criniiual jurisprudence; and the 
laws which regulate the actions and the 
property of mankind, are guarded by the 
infallible and immutable sanction of the 
will of God.” The Koran repeatedly en¬ 
joins belief in one God, and implicit olic- 
dience towards him, chanty, mildness, 
alietiuence from spirituous liquors, tolera¬ 
tion, and ascribes particular merit to dentil 
in tlie dwsq "of religion. It is almut 
equal in size to the New' Testament It 
. diriersr greatly irom the Bible by forming 
' one whole,' 1 instead of being a collection of 
very different tlooks, mic.omiw.ted with 
each other. , The divisions somctiyies 
liaVe strange inscriptions. Many devilled 
passages adorn tlie Koran, hut it often 
becomes tedious liy, iCh repetitions. The 
. Koran is daily read once through in the 
mosques of tlie sultan and the adjoining 
cbnjiel*. (Sw Islam , and Mohammed.) 

, It was first printed by Alex, Paguni- 
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jrut«>.Bris»ensis, at Venice, according to 
some, about 15(E), according to others 
'■in 1518, or as late as 15U0. Ip Thesti 
Jlrnhr. ,4}bouensti lntrod. in Chaldair. Lin- 
guam (Pavia, lXJft), tiiis edition is men¬ 
tioned, aud a.passuge 'cited, with reference 
to the sliect ami the j»g«; jt lius, there- 
foro, certainly existed, hut no copy is to lie 
found in any" library. The earliest edition, 
at present known, is by Abr. Hinke.lmaiin 
(Hanib., 40!>4,4to.); utiotber, witli a laitin 
translation (Padua, It >1*8, fid.) ; still another 
was published by imh'r of Catharine II, by 
Moduli 1 ,’nmuiu Ismael (Petersburg, 17b/, 
small folio:,new edition, 17!>0 and 17ftdj 
reprinted, Kasim, IKK>, fib; another ed., 
Knsun, IH07Marge4io.); Latin translation's 
after that of Kol«*rtu«Kclinenns (Ketcneii- 
siv) (Hale, 154,‘t, fid.; new ed., Zurich, l.ViO, 
fob); oud also hy Kcuieerms(Leipsic,l?211; 
an Italian translation, inude after the Latin 
(Venice, 1.117. 4to.); French translations 
by And. du Uyer (Pari", 1*>41I; Leyden, 
1*>72, 1‘imo., and .tlie Hague, l*JKl or 
1(1*84, 1‘dmo.i, with the introduction by 
Sides, (2 vn|s\, Amsterdam, 177(1 or 1775, 
12tuo.] ; In Savan, (Pan", i/82, 2 voi-. ; 
new ed., Aui'-t., 178*>, 2\ol>.; and Pans, 
1708 fan Ml): English veisions, In Sale 
(London. 1724, 4lo n I7»>4, 1801. and 
1812.) .The edition of i«ondou A (Ui4P, 
4to.; new edition, IUc8) is merely trans¬ 
lated fiom 1 1 it- French translation of l)u 
‘Kyer; German translation hv Schweiggir 
(Nurciulierg, KiJii; 2d e»bt, llii‘1). Tho 
Italian translation lias lieen followed in 
that of Megcrlm (Frankfort oil tin: 
Maine, i/72), that of lloyscu. (Halley 
1775), and that of AugiMi (Weissi-h- 
feW and Leqisic, 17118). \ hutch trans¬ 

lation of the Koran sqqieurod at lluiiihmg' 
(14 >41), (after Sell wciggerV (ieniian Koran!, 
and another by Gla/ciiinker (Rotterdam, 
Jti!>8). A vofdbuUtrivm of the Koran was' 
published by Willimot and Nodockmu 
ih)I Foyrkau (Calcutta, 1811, 4to.) 

Kohxacii, in the East Indies; ait 
pliant driver and keejier. 

Kok.nxr, Theodore; a German poet, 
particularly celebrated for the spirited 
jKieius which lie coiiqaised in the cam¬ 
paign against Napoleon (J81d), in whiffy 
he fell. He was Imrii in 17!)J. Ilis lather 
olleri received Schiller and Gbtjic ,in his 
house at Dresden. Kdrner first studied 
mining at Fmyhurg. In 1810, he went to 
the university of Le.ipaic, wh'-n* his ardent 
b'lnperainent led him into acts of iinpru- 
dence, which obliged him to leave, Leip- 
aic.' lie went in Vienna, where be wrote 
several gramas. In 1HI>J, when all Oer-, 
many took tip arms uguiust Napoleon 
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, Kdrner served in the- corps of Lfitzow, a, without having suffered severely: Wjtdn qi 
Prussian officer. In the battle of Kitzon, king Stanislaus submitted to* Catharine,'’ 
he was severely wounded in die head, he, with 10 other officers, left the army,* 

. hut recovered during the armistice, and, and was, therefore, obliged to retire from'' 
Aug. 20,1813, fell on the field of battle, Poland. Tie went to Loipsic ; and the, 
pierced by a ball. An hour before,’be ‘legislative assembly of Fiance, at this ‘- 
had finished his famous song, the Address time, gave him the rights of a French citi- 


to his Sword, and read it to his comrades. 


fhe Poles becoming impatient under 


An iron monument shows the place where the oppression of Russia, some of Kosciue- 
hc rests under an oak tree, near the vil- ko’s friends ip’Wursaw determined to make 


Iqge of Wohliclin, in Mecklenburg. His 
father has published 32 of his war songs, 
under the title Letcr vnd'Schwirt —Lyre 
, and Sword (Berlin, 0th edition, 1824). Many 
of these jioenis have liefcn set to music by 
Weber, and, taken ns a whole, are tmiqife. 
They have all become national in Ger¬ 
many. Khmer's father u1m» published his 
other works, 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, the last general¬ 
issimo of the republic of Poland, one of 
the noblest characters of bis age, wns de- 
trended from an ancient and noble, though 
not rich iiuuily, in Lithuania, and ‘was 
•bom in 1750. lie was educated in the 
military school at Wuisaw. The prince 
, Adam I'zartoriski, perceiving his talents 
and industry, made him second lieutenant 
m the corps of cadets, und sent him, at his 
•own ex|K‘UHf, to France, where he studied 
drawing and the military art. After his 
return, he was made cn]itain. But the 
consequences of an unhappy passion for 
the daughter of Hosuowgki, marshal of 
- Lithuania (who was afterwards miuried 


an effort for the liberation of their country. “ 
They.chose Kosciusko their general, and 
made* him acquainted with their plana.' 
He imparted them' to tne counts Ignafius 
Potocki and Kolontai in Dresden, who, 
thought the enterprise injudicious. Kosci¬ 
usko, however, went to the frontier, and 
sent general Zajonczeck and general 
Dzialynski into the Russian • provinces of 
Poland, to prepare every thing in silence. 
Buf when the Polish army was merged, 
in part, in the Russian, and the remainder 
•reduced to 15,000 men, the insurrection 
broke out before the time fixed on. In ‘ f 
Posen, Mmlulinski forcibly opposed tbe 
dissolution of his regiment. All now flew , 
to arms; the Russian garrison was im¬ 
mediately expelled from Cracow. Just i 
at this moment, Kosciusko entered die' 
city. The citizens now formed the act 
of confederation of Cracow (March 24, 
1704), and Kosciusko, at their head, call- * 
ed upon the Poles to restore the eonstj- • 
tution of May 3. Kosciusko then ad¬ 
vanced to meet the Russian forces. 


to the prince Jos. Luhomirski), obliged 
■ him to loa\e Poland. Solitary studies, 
particularly in history nnd mathematics, 
and an elevated character; prepared him 
for tin* Htruggl. for freedom, in which he 
engaged under Washington, who made 
him his aid. He distinguished himself 
particularly at the siege of .Ninety-Six, 
f and was very highly esteemed by the ar¬ 
my and the commander-in-chief. He 
and Lafayette were the only foreigners 
admitted into the Cincinnati. Kosciusko 
-received the rank of general, and, in 
178(1, returned to Poland. When the 
Polish army was formed (1789), the diet 
apraiinted him a major-general. Ha 
declared himself for the constitution of 
May 3, 1791, and served under prince 
Joseph Pouimowski. In the cauqmign of 
1792, he distinguished himself against the 
.■ Russians at Zielcneck und Dubienka. At 
j the latter place, under cover of some 
' works which he had thrown up in the 
, course of 24 hours, he repulsed,’ with 
' 4000 men, three successive attacks of 
18,000 Rusmamtf who prevailed only after 
the loss of 4000 men., Kosciusko retired 
vot,. vn. \ ' 30 


Without artillery, at the bead of only 4000 
men, part of whom were aimed only with 
scythes and pikes, he defeated 12,000 
Russians at Raclawice (April -4, 1794)./,, 
His army was now increased to 9000 men, 
and he formed u junction with grneml 
Grochowski. In the mean time, the Rite 
siiui gurrtkons of Warsaw and Wihra harf 
Iweu put, to death, or made prisoners.- 
Kosciusko cheated the outbreak of popu- . ; 
lar fury, sent,troops against Volhvnia, and 
organized tlie government at 'Warsaw, 
llo marched out of the city, with 13,000 1 
men, to oppose 17,000 Russians and Pros- * 
siuns, attacked them at Szezekocini June /* 
(i, but was defeated after an obstinate coir- **, 
flict He retreated to his entrenched 
.eauip before Warsaw. The Prussians 
took Cracow. Disturbances broke oftt, in , 
consequence, in Warsaw, June 28. Thq 
people murdered a part of the prisoner*. • 
and hung soote Poles who were cmune-led -• 
witli the Russians. But Kosciusko pun- 
islieiV-tlte guilty, and restored order. Tbe ‘ 
king of Prussia now formed a junction 
with the Russians, and besieged Warsaw 
with 60,000 men. however 
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, k«K up the eotirage .iff hie countrymen. 

• After two monthf of bloody fighting, he 
repelled, with 10,000 men, a general as¬ 
sault. .All Great Poland now rose, under 
DombrOwski/against'the Prussians. This 
circumstance, together with die loss of a 
body of artillery, compelled the king of 
Prussia to raise the siege' of Warsaw. 

Thus this bold general, with on army of 
20,000 regular troops and.40,000 armed 
peasants, maintained himself-against four 
hostile armies, amounting together to 

150/XX) men. Ilis great uower enlisted ants, and h‘is friend Niemce.wicz, the, t . w . ( , 
id the •confidence which* his fellow cjti- with 1000. When on the Russian Iron 
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powerful support in public opinion. Cat])* 
arine caused the hero and his noble col¬ 
leagues, who were prisoners of war, to be 
thrown into a state-prison. Paul I gave 
them their liberty, and distinguished Kos¬ 
ciusko by murks of his esteem, lie pre¬ 
sented Ins own sword to the general, who 
declined it with these words—■“ I no 
longer need n sword, since 1 have no 
longer a country." To the day of Ids 
death, he ncVer again wore a sword. 
Paul then presented him with 1500 j*ens- 


, iens reposed iu him. The nephew of the 
king, once Itis general, served under him. 
Kosciusko had unlimited power in the 
republic, but lie displayed the integrity of 
Washington and trie activity of Ciesar. 
He attended to procuring supplies, super- 
intended the. raising and payment of 
money, and prevented plundering and, 
fraud, and was equally active m the coun¬ 
cil and die field. Ilis days and nights, 
all iiis powers were deviled to liis coun¬ 
try. He secured die administration of 
justice, abolished bondage, and* finally re¬ 
stored to the nation,' May 21*, iu the su¬ 
preme national council which he estab¬ 
lished, die great power which hud been 
delegated to him. Catharine ut length 
decided the contest hy an overwhelming 
.superiority of numliers. , riuwaroffdefeat¬ 
ed the Poles under Siemkowski at Hr zee, 
pi Volhynia, September 18 and 19. Rep- 
nin penetrated through Lithuania, and 
formed a union with Suwarofi*; general 
Ferseu was to support diem with 12,000 
men. To prevent this, Kosciusko march¬ 
ed from Warsaw with 21,000 men. Po¬ 
lanski was to have supported him with 
liis division { but the Russians intercepted 
file messenger. The united Russian ai- 
mies midor Fersen attacked die Poles, who 
Were not more than one diird as. strong as 
the Russians, October 10; at Macziewiru 
(about 50 tulles from Warsaw); they were 
three tunes repulsed, but, on the fourth 
attack,'they broke through die Polish lines. 
Kosciusko foil from his horse covered 
with wounds, exclaiming, “ /Yais Polo- 
ma,* and waiMnado prisoner hy the ene¬ 
my. In losing him, liis country lost all. 
Siiwaroff stormed Pragu Xoveinlier 4; 
Wireaw capitulated on die 9th ; Maila- 
linski left Great Poland ; an Austrian 
army appeared before Lublin, But the 
noble efforts of the conquered had awaken¬ 
ed the regaol of Europe towards die un¬ 
happy country, and the dfedrost hopfa of 
the nation—die restoration of their mon¬ 
archy, widi a tree constitution—found a 


tier, Kosciusko declined this present hy a 
letter. He and his friend now went hy the 
wiiv of France and Loudon, where Kos¬ 
ciusko was treated widi distinction, to 
America (1797). Ilis fortune was very 
small. On lus return to his native coun¬ 
try after the war of the revolution, he had 
roceiv ed a pension from Aniefica, and ho 
now found then* such a reception as lie 
deserved. In 17f*8, lie went to France. His 
countrymen in the Italian army presented 
to him thy sabre of John fcjobieski, which 
hkd been found (I79!*)ut Loretto. Napo¬ 
leon afterwards liirmed the plun of restor-. 
ing Poland to its place umnng tilt* nations, 
and thus, at the same time, injuring Russia 
and extending las own powi r over the 
east of Eurojie. But Kosciusko would 
take no part m this struggle, which was 
conducted by Domhrowski, in 1807 und 
1808, lieing pn'veined less by ill health 
thun hy having given his word to Paul 1 
never to serve against the Russians, To 
Napoleon's pro[io»aIs he answered, that 
“ he would exert himself in the cause of 
Poland, when he saw the country jios- 
sessedof its ancient territories, and having 
a five constitution.” Fouohe tried every 
means to carry him to Polurui. An upp’ot 
to the Poles, which apjiearod under his 
name in the Moniieur of Novsmtar 1, 
1800, he declared to he spurious. Hav¬ 
ing purchased an estate in tlie neighbor¬ 
hood of Fonluiiiehlcau, he lived there' 
in retirement until 1814. April 9, 1814, 
lie wrote to the enqicror Alexander to 
ONkofhim an amnesty for the Poles in 
foreign lands, u|id to request him to lie-' 
come king of Poluml, and to give to the 
country a free constitution, like that of 
England. In 1815, he travelled with loni 
Stewart to Italy, apd, in 1810, he settled 
at Holeure. In 1817, lie alKilished slavery 
on his estate of Siccnowicze, in Poland. . 
lie afterwards lived in retirement, enjoy¬ 
ing the society of a few friends. Agri¬ 
culture wus his luvorito, Occiqwtion. A 
jail with his house from a precipice, not 
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far from Vevay, occasioned his dpath, Oct. 
16, 1817, at Soleure. He was never mar¬ 
ried. In 1818, prince Jftblonowski, at the 
expense of -the emperor Alexander, re¬ 
moved his body, which, at the request of 
the senate, the emperor allowed to be de¬ 
posited in the tomb of the kings at Cra¬ 
cow. A monument waB also erected to 
his mcmoiy, and the women of Poland 
went into mourning for his loss. 

Kosegarten, Louis Theobul, a popt 
and preacher, was l>orn Feb. 1, 175o, at 
Grevcsmuhlen, a small town of Merklen-* 
burg, studied at Grcifswald, was fir a long 
time a tutor in the family of a nobleman 
in Pomerania, became, in 1792, a preach¬ 
er at AltenkircJien,in the island of Rugen, 
anti was made, in 1796, doctor of theolo¬ 
gy. Upon this jMitrinrchal island he lived 
m tlm enjoyment of nature, his family, 
jioerry, literature, and in a faithful dis¬ 
charge. of the duties of his office, a num- 
. her of happy years, till he receive*^ hi 
1807, an invitation to a professorship at 
Oreifswald. lie died there, Oct. 26, 1818, 
rector of the university, hi the Gist year 
of his age. The fruits of his leisure 
hours—Ins romances, for instance, Ida von 
Plesgen (2 vote.); his rhapsodies, his le¬ 
gends, his epic-idylie poems Jukuvde, and 
the Insel/ahrt; his patriotic songs; several 
translations, of which Richardson’sOlftris- 
, sa is the most distinguished—have obtained 
* for him no mean rank in German litera¬ 
ture. His muse, often full of natural 

[ lower and fire, frequently runs into bom- 
last and prolixity. His collected poems 
appeared at Greifswald, 1824, in twelve 
volumes. • 

Kosloff, In an, a Russian nobleman, 
born about 1780, passed his youth in the 
great world. In the social circles of the 
nobler of Moscow and St. Petersburg, be 
led on animated rather than a busy life, 
llis genius was not as yet awakened ; 
still he loved literature,' was master of the' 
' French and Italian languuges, and familiar 
with their classics. But he had recourae 
to these studies only when in want of oc¬ 
cupation, and to recruit his mind exhaust¬ 
ed by dissijiation. His activity was mainly 
devoted to the pleasures of the woyld and 
die eare of liis family. When about 40 
years old, he was attacked with a severe 
sickness, which deprived him of the use 
.of his feet Removed thus at once from 
' the company which lie loved, lohelmess 
compelled him to seek in himself an in¬ 
demnification fur die loss of worldly 
pleasure. This stroke did not prostrate 
Kim: on the contrary,his mind took 

higher flight He became a poet The 

‘ > 


ideal- world *which he now inhabited m- *' 
dcinnified him fully for the reality of ,V' 
which he Was deprived. Upon his bed - 
of paip, he learnt to know himBelfj and d is-- , 
covered in himself a talent hitherto urt- k . 
known to him., In a short time, he'moiie 
himself ftmiliar with the English, Ian- ' 
guage and literature. Yet a more severe ; ■ 
.trijjl awaited him: he lost his sight. This " 
misfortune did not depress bis cc/urage: 
on the contrary, be made it a means of. , 
moral and spiritual elevation. With his * 
blindness burst forth his poetic spirit He * 
soon commenced the study of the Ger¬ 
man language, and made himself acquaint¬ 
ed with the classical poefcy pf Germany. 
Siuce then Kostoff lias lived in the world • 
of recollection an<| of fancy. He is en- ’ 
dowed with an extraordinary memory, and 
retains every thing which he learns. He ' 
writes poetical epistles to. his friends, who 
gather around bun, not to cheer him, but 
to delight themselves with bis conversa¬ 
tion. That providence which veiled his 
eyes, said to Kis soul, “ Let there be light.” 
llis comfcrsat ; f>n is rich and full of spirit. 
Notwithstanding the trifling character 
of his early lire, he takes a lively in¬ 
terest in all that is nohle, great and manly. 
Kosloff has made, some very good trans¬ 
lations from English and Ittuian poetry, 
liia Monk, in poetic power, reminds one 
of Byron’s Giaour, llis translation of the ' 
Bride of Abydos was published at St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, 1826. Kosloff has of late been 
employed on a great work, the materi¬ 
als of which are taken from Russian his¬ 
tory, in the time of the empress Anne. 

Kottah (Sanscrit, for dwelling); the 
ending of a-great number, of Hindoo geo¬ 
graphical names, like the German Heim ' 
(q. v.) and the English ham. (q. v.) 

Kotzebue, Augustus Frederic Ferdi- «* . 
nand von, a prolific German writer, was < 
born May 3, 1761, at Weimar. At die 
age Of 16 years, he entered the university 
of Jena, where his inclination for the dra¬ 
ma, already awakened at Weimar by die , 
eelchrated company of players in that 
city, was confirmed by his connexion.. . 
with a private theatre. The marriage of 
his aster to a gentleman of Duisburg in- . 
duced him to enter the university, dien at > 
that place; but, in 1779, he returned to " 
Jena, and studied law; without, however, > 
ceasing to compose* for the theatre. On * 
leaving die university, he was admitted a 
lawyer. He mutated Sekiller. Gothe, 
Wieland, Hermes, Braudes and Musceus. . 
In 1781, he went to St Petersburg, at the. ' 
suggestion of the Prussian minister at 
drat court, and became secretary, toahe gov- 
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1 emor-general, .Von Bawr, who died two 

• yews afterwards. He badf however, recorn- 
1 . mended Kotzebue to the empress, and she 

became his patroness. He was finally ap» 
pointed president of the government of 

* Esthonia, and, as such,’ was ennobled ; in 
consequence of which he wrote his work 
On Nobility, m which he defended this 
institution, after having often attacked it 
nsajpoet In 1790, on a journey tq Pyr- 
mont, he published his notorious Doctor 
flahnitwith the Iron Forehead, tinder the 

, uame of Kniggc, by which he sunk greatly 
in the public esteem. In 1795, he retired 
to a country place alwut 115' miles from 
' Narva, in Esthonia, but soon after removed 
to Weini&r, witlrtn -jiension of 1000 guil¬ 
ders, and again returned to Petersburg, 
where his sons were educated iu the im- 
. penal military school. Although ho had 
a passport, yet, on his arrival at the fron¬ 
tiers, he was arrested, and sent to Siberia, 
without teaming the reason. A small 
drama of his, an indirect eulogy of Paul 
I, was translated into Russian, and laid, iu 
manuscript, before the emperor, who was 
so delighted with it, that he recalled Kot¬ 
zebue, and took him into favor. After 
the death of this emperor, he again went 
, to Germany. In 180*2, he was chosen 
member of the academy of sciences of 
Berlin,—by what intrigues we tin not 
know,—and, with Merkel, farmed a jwrty 
.against Gotlie and Schlegel, iu which 
-contest the latter, of course, were much 
superior. In 180ft, he went again to Rus¬ 
sia, to avoid the French, and lived, from 
1807, on his estate Schwartze, in Esthonia, 
never ceasing to write against Napoleon. 
In 1813, ns counsellor of state, he fallow¬ 
ed the Russian bead quarter*, constantly 
writing to excite the nations against Na¬ 
poleon, and published, in Berlin, the Ru*~ 
aian-Gennan National Gazette (Volks- 
blatt). In 1814, he produced a very jsmr 
history of the German empire, lie had 
already proved himself totally unfit for a 
historian by his Early History of Prussia 
(Riga, 1809). In 1817, he received a sal¬ 
ary of 15,000 roubles, with directions to re¬ 
side in Germany, and to report upon lite- 
rature and public opinion. Kotzebue, 
who, during the whole campaign, had 
written iu favor of die Russians, even at 
the expense of Ms native country, was 
now considered by most Germans ns a 

? >y. He establish!*! tfie Litenuy Weekly 
aper, in which''he passed judgment oil 
the puhlications of the day, ami advanced 
political opinions equally' dishonorable 
and obnoxious to Germany, ridiculing 
pvery attdtnpt at liberal institutions. The ' 


' state of things before the French revolution 
was hie standard of perfection. Kotze¬ 
bue was regarded with aversion by the 
liberal party in Germany, as an enemy to 
the freedom of his country; and among the 
young and ardent, his ridicule of their no¬ 
blest sentiments and most irherisl led hopes 
aw'akeued bitter hatred. This finding 
was so strong in the ease of a young en- 
‘ tliusiast named Sand (q. v.\ that he fann¬ 
ed the plan of putting Kotzebue to death, 
Os the Cncmy of his country, and delib¬ 
erately murdered him, March 1J3, 1819, 
after which he immediately gave himself 
up to justice. Kotzebue was three times 
marrieil, and left id children, llis tiesi 
productions are his comedies, which serin 
to lie mueh more popular with foreigners 
than with Germans. A sickly sentimen¬ 
tality in his graver dramas, and the insi¬ 
pidity of his comedies, are seldom redeem¬ 
ed by higher e\ci lienees, lie wrote 98 
dramas. As a historian, he deserves to 
he mentioned only’for a lew documents 
reprinted in Ins Prussian History. 

Kotzkiu k, Otto von; son of the pn*- 
cediiiff; captain in 4 he Russian niity. He 
served as midshipman under hriisen-'tetn 
(q. v.) on liis toy age round the world, hi 
1811, he himself made a venture round 
the world, at the exjienso ot count Ro- 
manzoft', m the ship Kunk, and ivtnnicd 
ill l8l8. In 18*24, he undertook a third 
voyage round the worid, us commander of 
an ini|H‘nal man-of-war, discovered two 
islands iu the South sea, reached Kaml- 
schatku in J mie, 18*21, and return!*!, in July, 
182ft, to Croiistadt. It does not appear 
that Von Kotzebue s voyages hate lmen of 
gren? si “nice to science. (See. Vi tic Ilrist 
10/1 die Writ i« dux Jahrrn 18*211, '21, ‘25, 
vnd 2(>, von Otto von Kulzrlmr [English, 
London, 18U0], 'l vols., Weimar and St. 
Peti‘rsburg, IK 10.) 

Kot in K 11 v v (See .Viu/ir ShuJx.) 

. Koi'kii ; strong’, robust; u Persian wonl. 
Hence the name of Kurdts, Kourdes , or 
Cyrdts', and C'xirdrstan. ^ 

Kjuken, Kkaxfn, or, is some call it, 
Kkahbkn ; that word, says Ponfappi- 
diui, bishop of Jlcrgeu, iK'iug. applied, by 
way of eminence, to the fish iijberwise 
ealieil horvrn, sor-horven, mickrr-troll and 
krrui/isrk, “incontestably,” us olisenes the 
same naturalist (whose descrifition of it 
we shall givo in a translation of his own 
words), “the largest sea-monster in the 
W’orld. It is rtMiiul, flat, nud full of 
brunches. The Norwegian fishermen 
unanimously affirm, and without the least 
variation in their account^ that, when they 
row out several mill's to sea, particularly 
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jn tlio hot Bummer, days, and, by their sit¬ 
uation (which they know by taking a view 
of certain points of land), expect to find 
VO or 100 tathoms water, it often happens 
that they do not find above 20 0^30, and 
sometimes less. At tliese places, they 
generally find the greatest uuniber of fish, 
especially cod and ling. Their lines, they 
say, are no sooner out, than they may 
draw them up with the hooks all full of 
fish ; by this, they judge that the kraken 
is at the bottom. They say this creature 
causes these unnatural shallows mention¬ 
ed above, and prevents their sounding. 
These the fishermen are always glad to 
find, looking upon them as a means of 
their taking nbundanec of fish. There 
are sometimes 20 boats or more got to¬ 
gether, throwing out their lines at a mod¬ 
erate distance from each other, anti 'the 
only thing they have to olwerve is, wheth¬ 
er the depth eontmues the same, which 
they know by their lines, or whether it 
grows shallower, by their seeming to hove 
less water. If this last In* the ease, they 
find then thq kraken is raising himself' 
nearer tin* surface, and then it is no time 
for them to stay any longer ; they imme¬ 
diately leave off fishing, take to their oars, 
‘and get away as fast as they ean. When 
they have reached tiie usual depth of the 
place, and find themselves out of dnuger, 
they lie ujhiu their oars, and, in a few min¬ 
utes after, they see this enormous monster 
come up to the surface of the wnter. He 
there shows himself suftieiently, though 
his whole body does not appear, which, in 
all likelihood, no human eye ever beheld, 
excepting in the cuse of one of the young 
of this species, which shall afterwards be 
s|ibkcn of. Its back or upper ]>art, which 
seems to be in appearance about an Kng- 
lish mile and a half in circumference— 
some say more, but 1 choose the least tor 
greater certainty—looks at first like a num¬ 
ber of small islands, surrounded with 
something that fioats and fluctuates like 
sea-weeds. Here and then*, a large rising 
‘ is observed, like saud-lmuks, on which va¬ 
rious kinds of small fishes are seen con¬ 
tinually leaping about, till they roll off iu- 
‘ to the water from the sides of it. At 
last, several bright points 1 or horns uf»- 
penr, which grow thicker and thicker the 


' the water a short time, it begins slowly to 
sink again; and then the danger is as, great 
ok before, because the motion of his-sinking 
causes such a swell in. the sea, and such 
an eddy or whirlpool, that it draws every • 
thing down with it* The arms above 
described are conjectured to be tentacula, 
and the kfakeii itself to be an cnormpus 
polypus. Besides these'arms, “ Hie great 
Creator has also given this creature a 
strong and peculiar scent, which it can ' 
emit at certain times, and by means of 
which it beguiles and draws other fish to 
come hi heaps about it” During many 
months, the kraken is continually employ¬ 
ed in eating; during many others, in carry¬ 
ing on the very last process which suc¬ 
ceeds digestion ; and this operation is so 
peculiarly agreeabfe to “the smell and 
taste of other fishes, that they gather to¬ 
gether from uil parte to it, and keep for 
that purpose directly over the kraken: he 
then opens his arms or boms, seizes and 
swallows Jbus welcoing guests, and con¬ 
verts them, after the due time, by diges¬ 
tion, into a Imii for other fish of Hie smye 
kind. I relate what is affirmed by many ; 
but I cannot give so certain-assuranpe of • 
this particular as 1 can of the existence of 
this surprising creature, though I do not 
find any thing in it alisohitely contrary to 
nature. As we ean hnrdly expect an ojv- 
portuuity to examine tiiis enormous sea- 
animal alive, I am the more cDncenied 
Hiat nobody embraced that opjiominity. 
which, according to the following account, 
once did, and perhaps never more may 
offer, of seoing it entire when dead. The 
reverend M. Friis, consistorial assessor,, 
minister of Bodoeu, in Nordland, and vicar 
of tiie college tor promoting Christian 
knowledge, gave me, at the latter end of 
last year, when he w;as at Bergen, this re¬ 
lation, which I deliver again on his credit. 
In the year lt>80, a kraken, perhaps a 
young and careless one, come into the 
wnter-that runs between the rocks and 
cliffs in the parish of Alstahoug, though 
the general custom of that creature is to 
keep always several leagues from laud, 
and therefore, of course, they must die 
Hiere. It happeued Hiat its extended long 
arms or antenna 1 , which this creature 
% seems to use like the snail, in turning 




' water, and sometimes they stand up as near the water, which might easily have 
» high and large as the masts of middle- been tom up by the note; but, besides 
, sized vessels. It seems these art) the this, as it was found afterwards, he eittan- 


creature’s arms; and it is said, if they were 
to lay hold of the largest man-of-war, they 
would pull it do tin to the liottoui. Afier 
this monster has been on the' surface of 
30* 


gled liimself in some openings or clefts'in 
the rock, and therein stuck so fast, and 
hung so unfortunately, that lie could not 
work himself out, but perished uud putre- 


Pv,fef r .xteAferi 
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$•< fied ondhftftjot . The carcase, which wap 
■ ft long while decaying, end filled great 
•r part of the nartow channel, malic it al- 
' r meet impassable bv its intolerable stench.” 
' 1 The animal seel) by.-the reverend Donald 
Maclean, of Small bias, and attested hv 
him in a letter, to the Wernerian.Natural 
History Society of Edinburgh, though not 
quite- no, large as die Norwegian kraken, 
certainly tends to confirm ft belief that, 
with due allowance for exaggeration, n»»- 
- stem of a larger size than philosophy has 
, tJ dreamed of really do exist in the North¬ 
ern seas, or, in the vvr>ll-express«*d phrase 
of doctor Barclay, in liis paper relating to 
this animal,' that' them are 44 grounds sufV 
•' ficirtit to awaken the curiosity of nntu- 
calists, who, it weiv to 1* wished, were 
' * ajways men of preurate discrimination and 
‘sound judgment, not prone to indulge in 
a {Mission for the marvellous, nor apt to lie 
infected with the silly conceit, that their 
knowledge of nature is already so corn- 
plcte, that little of importance remains to 
lie discovered.” ( Transactions of H\ .V. 
H. S., 430.) Mr. MacleanV account is 
nor a little curious. 44 Accanhng to my 
best recollection.” says he, 44 1 saw it in 
'■ June, 1808, not on the coast of F.igg. hut 
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its neck’’ somewhat tfmi)lloi*; its shoul¬ 
ders—-if! can so term them—considerably 
broader; and thence it-tailored towards 
v die’ tail, which lust it kept pretty low in 
the water, so that a view of it could not 
he taken so distinctly as I wished. It had 
no fin, that l could perceive, and seemed 
to ine to move progressively bv undula¬ 
tions up and down. Its length f believed 
to Ih 1 thnn 70 to 80 feet When nearest 
to me,' it did not raise, its head wholly 
above Water, so that, the neck I icing under 
water, 1 could ji»*n*eive no shining fila¬ 
ments thereon, if it had anv. Its pro¬ 
gressive motion tinder water 1 took to he 
rapid, from llu* shortness of lime it took 
to come up to the IhmU. Whim the head 
was above water, its motion was not near 
so ijuiek ; ami when the head was most 
elevated, it appetmsl evidently to take a 
view of distant objects. Alwiut die time 
1 saw it, it was seen about the islamt of 
Cunna. The crews of 13 fishing la tats, 1 
am told, wen* so much terrified at its nj>- 
peuraure, that they,in a bods, fled from it 
to tbe nearest creek for satiny. On the 
jKissage from Rum to (’anna, tin* crew oi 
one Imkii swv it coming tow ards them oith 
the wind, and its head above water. One 


on that of Coll. Rowing nlontr that coast, 
I observed, at about the distance of half a 
- mile, an object’to windward, which grad- 
* qally exeited.astonislimciit. At first view, 
it appeared like a small rock. Knowing 
there wan no rock in that situation, f fixed 
iny eyes on it dose. Tliejyi I saw it ele¬ 
vated considerably above the level of the 
sea, and, after a slow movement, distinctly 
perceived one of its eyes. Alarmed at 
the unusual appearance and magnitude of 
the animal, I sti'eml so as to lie at no 
great distance from the shore. When 
nearly in a line betwixt it and tin* shore, 
the mounter, directing its heud,which still 


of the crew pronounced.its head ns large 
as a little boat, and each of in. eves ,n 
large a-* a plate. Tin* men were miidi 
terrified, hut the iiion<Ser nfli-red them no 
■uile«tation. 1 hi. -1JV).—The appearance 
desrrilied by >1:. Maclean cal In to mind 
tlie sea-seipciits which have la-en mi often 
reported, of late years, as seen on the 
coast of New England. Whatever may 
In- the anenul wiiieh lias given rise to 
these stories, the kraken desrrilied by 
Ponrnppidnn can hardly Ih* supposed to 
Im a n*al existence. The story probably 
grew out of the appearance of island's 
which have risen altovc the siirfuee of the 


continued alxive water, towards us, piling- 
e<l violently under water. Ceitain that lie 
waft in chase of us, we plied bard to get 
dshore. Just an we, )ea]iert out on n rock, 
taking ft station as high as we convenient¬ 
ly could, we snw it coming rapidly under 
water towards the stem of our bout. 


sea, and lierome again submerged, or of 
rocks only visible at {Hirtiruiar seasons, or 
of floating islands, Ac. The young kra¬ 
ken which la* describes was proluiblv 
some large sea-monster, whose upfs*ar- 
nnee had Imemnc. much exaggerated in 
the couos* of liurratioii. 


When within ft few yards of the liont, 
finding the water shallow, it raised its 

* monster-Head * above water, ami, by a 
winding course, got, With apparent diffi¬ 
culty, clear of the creek where our boat 
bty, and where the monster seemed in 

* danger of being embayed. It continued 

, to move olf with its bead above water, 

' and with Uiu wind, lor aliout half a mile, 
before we lout sight of it. Its baud was 
Vather broad, of a form somewhat oval; 


Kkahach, Lucas. His proper name 
was Sumter or Sunder , but he was call¬ 
ed Kratiach , from the {dace where he was 
Ismi (147V), in the bishopric of Bnmlierg, 
Hi: went to Colnirg, after having learned a 
little of die art of painting from his father, 
who was a form-cutter and card-painter. 
The elector Frederic the Wise admitted ■ 
liim to his court. He accompanied him 
tin his journey to Palestra^, in 1 ft>3. In 
1504, he was uppoilited painter to the 


j 
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elector and his- brother, duke John Fred¬ 
eric, wns made a noble, and, in 1537, bur- 
‘ gomaster of Wittcmberg, accompanied 
' the eleetor. John Frederic in his captivity 
to Inspruck, returned with him, and died 
in 155**1, at Weimar. Me painted, much, 
and the quid prp quo of the stone-cutter, 
who put on hia tomb-stone pktqr ederri- 
mus (the quickest painter), instead of pic- 
tor adeberrimus (the most famous), was not; 
inappropriate.—-His son, -rtf the same 
name, who was also burgomaster at Wei¬ 
mar, where he died in 15H0, may have 
painted munv of die pieces ascribed to 
Krannch. Wc arc most indebted to Kra- 
nach for his portraits of l.uther, Mulanch- 
thon, arid other persons, famous at die time 
of the reformation. His historical paint¬ 
ings always seemed to us dull histories 
indeed, and his numerous representations 
of A dam and Kve are little better than 
libels on the work of creation. 


KltANACjrt—KRtJDENERl 
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them at Warsaw, 1603 in iU>.Vol¬ 
umes. ■ * 1 . 1 ■' 

Krkjil, in the Tartar languages, signk ‘ 
den a fprtreisj 'Hence the name of Krem¬ 
lin. (q. v.) , , - , , 

Kremlin ; part of Moscow, in die cep- * 
tro of the city, containing only the royal 
edifices and churches, particularly the 
residence of the emperor. ’ It is surround- 
qd by three thick'vails and a deep foss, 
with batteries. In the Kifeuilin are two 
convents, and many ehurchea, particu¬ 
larly the cathedral, in which the corona- 
don of the Russian emperors is performed. 
In the church of the archangel Michael is 
die sepulchre of die emperors, and be-, 
hind it die Itouse of the former patriarch, 
where the synod now assembles, and a 
library is kept, which is rich in Greek and^ 
Russian manuscripts. In the castle, the 
imperial colleges have their sessionsj the 
arsenal is also there. « In 1813, when 


, Khahicri, Ignatius, count ■ of Siet/cn, 
archbishop of Gticsno, a [met and author, 
was I aim at Dubiceko, February 3, 1735. 
When the partition of Poland, in 1//3, 
obliged him to gi\e up his office in the 
senate of the republic, be tunied his at¬ 
tention to science, lie excelled in de¬ 
scribing the ridiculous in die national 
customs of his country. I lis com ersation 
was dgrceahle and witty. Frederic the 
Great once said to him, “ I hojie, Mr. 
Archbishop,you will carry' me under your 
episcopal clonk'into Paradise.” “ No, sire,’* 
answered Kmsicki, “your majesty has cut 


Moscow was burnt by the Russian au¬ 
thorities, part of die Kremlin was also de¬ 
stroyed. When Na[»oieon left Moscow, 
marshal Mortier received orders to blow 
,it up. 1 Alexander restored it. 4 
Kremxitz. (See Cremnit-.) 
Kronstadt. (Sec Cronstadt.) 
Krcdener, Juliana, baroness of; horn 
alxiut I7(ki, iu Riga. Her father, liaTon 
Vietinghofl', one of the richest landed 
proprietors in Courlaiul, gave her a care¬ 
ful education. When a young girl, her 
parents took her to Paris, where her 
father’s house was the resort of nifen of 


it so short, that it will not sene for smug¬ 
gling.” Among the works of this poet 
are his mock-heroic poem Ln Mychcidv, or 
La Souiiade, iu 10 cantos, translated into 
French, the subject of which is from the 
ancient chronicle of bishop Kadluliek, 
■ whi/di dcHcrilies how mice and rats eat 
up king Popiel; also his War of the 
A1 onks ( 1 m Mononw'hit ), in six cantos, per¬ 
haps his masterpiece. Frederic the Great 
is said to have induced him to write it, 
when lie lodged him in die mom in 
.Sans Sow i, where Voltaire hod lived, with 
the intimation that it would doubtless 
inspire, him with poetical ideas. His An- 
timotiomachie , also iu six cantos, has less 


talents, and her wit, beauty and cheerful-,, 
ness were admired. In her 14tb yeaf, 
she was married to, buron Krudener, a 
Livonian, almut 36 years old. She ac¬ 
companied her husband to Co|ienhngcn ' 
and Venice, where he was Russian minis¬ 
ter.'' In these places, und ill Petersbutyj,. 
Madame Krudener, placed bv rank and 
wealth in die first circles, was one. of 
their most brilliant ornaments. She was 
surrounded by admirers of her talents 
and litwuity; but slu* was not happy. 
She became the mother of two children j - 
but, as she herself indicates, in a lettei to , 
her son-in-law, her natural liveliness of, 
temperament and die allurements of the 






not so his satires. The War of Choezim, caused a divoree from her husband. In 


iu twelve cantos, describing die victory of 
Ghoczkiewi over sultan Osman, under 
the reign of Sigismund, has too much of 
a historical clmraeter. His,prose works 
are full of spirit. The writings ofKmsie- 
ki are classical among the Poll’s. He died 
at Berlin, March 14, 1801. Dmachovvski 
collected most of his works, and published 


1791, she returned to her father’s bouse ip 
Riga, where she was universally consider¬ 
ed one of the most amiable and accom¬ 
plished ladies, with a feeling heart hnd 
lively imagination. But Riga did not 
satisfy her, and she ’lived alternately in 
Puris and Petersburg in Russia. - Her 
love of dissipation involved hdlr, in Paris 
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Krudener. 


V well as in Petersburg, in many difficnl- 
ties. In the former place, the fierce Ca¬ 
ret is said to have .beetl master of her 
heart. Iq the*midst of these circum¬ 
stances, she wrote a novel, pf which she 
had formed the plan at an earlier period, 

| Yaline, ou Lettres de Gustave tk Linar a 
Emeste dt G.‘, in which she delineated 
. certain scenes of her own life. The dis¬ 
asters of Prussia arrived, and madaini# 
KHidener, being then about the person of • 
the queen of Prussia, and participating in 
her affliction, turned her mind from the 
pleasures of the World to the subject of 
religion, though, perhaps, as is often the 
case, little change may 'have been pro¬ 
duced, in the essentials of her character. 
Ambition, a lively sensibility, and love of 
excitement, seem to have remained the 
great springs of her actions. iSlie, was 
now attracted by die -principles of die 
Moravians. She *agaiu went to Paris, 
where she found many disciples—a fact 
easily explained, from die circumstance, 
that the highest circles pf Paris always 
contain a number of persons who, having 
been accustomed to live on excitements 
'from early .youth, and having liecome 
sickened with those of fashionable life, 
turn with pleasure to those of devotion. 
On the commencement of the war of the 
northern' flowers against Napoleon, nia- 
,dame Krudener went to Geneva (1813). 
Jn Carteruhp, she became connected with 
die mystical Jung. (q. v.) She began to 
believe herself called to preach the gos- 
1*1 to the poor. She therefore went into 
the prison at Heidelberg, and preached to 
the criminals condemned to dead). In 
1814, she returned to Paris. 1 lere she be¬ 
came acquainted with Alexander, euqieror 
of Russia, who had already for some dine 
shown a disposition to religious contem¬ 
plations. According |o a lute publication 
of a companion of madume Krudener, 


die time. . In 1815, she. went to Rale, 
;wlicre a small'community of devout mys¬ 
tics was already collected. Here a young 
clergyman of Geneva, the above-mention¬ 
ed Einjieytns, followed her, and pneuehed 
in the prayer-meetings which the baron¬ 
ess held every evening. Women and 
girls went .ardently to these prayer-meet¬ 
ings, end gave liberally to the poor, often 
to a degree much lieyond what they could 
afford. Those, meetings, as is too often 
the cose under circumstances of similar 
excitement, hail a bad moral effect. Cases 
were reported which excited great scan¬ 
dal, and a preacher natped Frisch finally 
denounced .the priestess. The magistra¬ 
cy of Hale obliged lier to leave the city. 
She experienced the same treatment in 
Ldrrach, Annin, &c.; yet, according to 
the common course of things, the manlier 
of her followers increased, particularly 
among yoiing females. At the same 
♦ time, she carried ou an extensive corre¬ 
spondence ; money was sent her from 
great distances.* In 1816, with lier daugh¬ 
ter, she went to reside not (iir from Hide, 
in Baden, on the Iloni of Grenznch. Be¬ 
sides M. F.mpeytus, sliq was accompanied 
by professor Luchcual, of Bale, and a Mr. 
Kellner. 1 lere she assembled many poor 
people, gnat numbers of whom wen* 
vagabonds, whom she provided with food 
and lodging, without labor. These wen* 
very n*ady to profit by the kindness of 
the good, benevolent Judy, who preuched 
against the coldlieartedness of the rich, as 
the source of all evil. The public peace 
was so much disturbed by these proceed¬ 
ings, that the Horn wus surrounded by 
soldiers in 1817, and the disciples of ma- 
daiuc Krudener curried uway to I.br- 
rneh. She wrote, in consequence^ a re¬ 
markable letter to the minister ut Carls- 
ruhe, in which she spoke of ilie “desert 
of civilization” through which she was 


M. Einpcyfas, her conversations with the - obliged to wander, and reminded him of 
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emperor had a great influence on him. 
In Paris, she hod prayer-meetings, attend- 
"ed by distinguished |icrsonages, where 
she was seen in the background of a suite 
of rooms, in the dress of a priestess, kneel¬ 
ing in prayer. It is very* generally ludiev - 
ed, that her conversations, in Paris, with 
Alexander, were mainly instrumental in 
suggesting the idea of tlio holy alliance 
(q. v.)-, it is certain, that, in her iuter ser¬ 
mons, site held it up almost as a new* cove¬ 
nant. She gave a description of the feast 
celebrated by the Russian army in the plains 


the law of God, requiring the authorities to 
take care of the poor. She now travelled 
ubout, preaching in the open air, often 
surrounded by *‘1000 people, and giving 
bountifully to the |»oor. Wherever she 
arrived, she was under the surveillance of 
flu* police. In I s-ipsic, police officers were 
oI length even placed at her door, so that 
nolxuly could lie. udmittod to see her. Mr. 
Krug,*professor of philosophy in the uni¬ 
versity of that ritjr, published Gtsftrach 
unit r vier Jlufgm mil der Fran von Krudmtr 
(Ii»*i|isic, 1818), according to which she 


m GfiAlons, under the title Le Cam.fi de la ap|M:arcd as an estimable enthusiast, pour- 
(rans, by Norrriand), in which she ing out pious effusions, miltgled with ar- 
'jprm her views respecting the lustory of rogant prophecies. At length the police 
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truMBpoked her to the Russianfrantier, ’ Krunitz, John George; physician at 


•where she received orders not to go to 
Petersburg, nor to Moscow. In 1824, she 
■ went, with her daughter ami her son-in- 
law, to the Crimen, and died there the same 
year, Dec. 13, at Karafiibusar. Madame 
kriidencr is one, more instance that ardent 
zeal and good intention (for it is probable 
that she considered herself to be doing 


Berlin, was bom 1728, studied at Gpfr- 
tirigen .and at Fiynkfbrt on the Oder. -In 
1759, he returned to Berlin, devoted ^iis 
whole life to literary pursuits, and died in 
17(16. A great number of usefu 1 „pu blicar 
tions upon medicine, natural history, ge-', 
ography, and other subjects, original and 
translated from various languages, are the 


right) are by no means sufficient to render t fruits of bis industry. His chief work 
orie capable of effecting a great reformation, is the CEkonoinisch-technologische Ency- 

- .. ~ r,/™ k,. _vw» i. 


Krug, William Traugott, professor at 
•the university of Leipsic, a very active 
writer on philosophy, was bom June 
22,1770, at Radis, a village in the circle 
of Wittenberg, in Saxony, where his 
father was n wealthy farmer. From 1782 
to 1788, he studied at the famous Schvl- 
pforft ; and, from 1788, he studied, for four 
years, theology, philosophy, history, math¬ 
ematics, &c., at Wittenberg. In 1794, he 
settled there as adjunct of the philosoph¬ 
ical faculty, and lectured for seven years, 
without salary, llis Letters on the Per¬ 
fectibility of Revealed Religion, which he 
published when a student, prevented him 
from receiving an appointment as profes¬ 
sor exlraordinnriw , though he lectured 
with great applause and success. He 
now abandoned theology and preaching, 
and lectured only on philosophy, philolo¬ 
gy, nAd scientific subjects. In 1801, lie 
was appointed professor at the university 
of Frankfort on the Oder, in 1805, he 
was made professor ordinnrivs at the uni¬ 
versity of Konigsberg, in the place of 
Kant. Krug Itelonged to the 7\igenrf- 
biirul. (q. v.) In 1809, he accepted mi in¬ 
vitation to Leipsic, where he continues to 
lecture as professor ordinarius of philoso-. 
phy. Krug lias written a great deal on 
philosophical ami on political subjects, 
and shows himself inclined to liiiend 
views, in opposition to Ancillon, Schmaltz, 
Von Haller, &c. In the late excitements 
which have existed in Germany between 
the Catholics ami Protestants, he took part 
with the latter, lie is now writing n Philo¬ 
sophical Dictionary, in 4 volumes. A list of 
his works would much exceed our limits! 
Amoug other works, he. has written one 
on Faith and Knowledge. In 1820, he 


Jdqp&die, which he began in 1773. "It 
amounted to 73 volumes, and had just 
reached the article Leiehe (corpse), when 
he was removed by death. The work is * 
valuable, as containing much matter care¬ 
fully selected. There is, however, a want 
of method and proportion in it. After his . 
death, the brothers Florke, and, since* 
1815, J. W. D: Korth, have edntinued the. 
work, which, in 1828, ainounted to 142 
volumes, and reached as far as SCH. 
The abridgment of the large work, thus 
far, amounts to 32 volymes. 

Krdsensterx, Adam John, chevalier 
de; since 1826, royal Russian commodore, 
and second director, of the marine corps 
of cadets, and well known* for his vovagp. 
round the world, in 1803—6. Before him, 
indeed, the Russians had made many voy¬ 
ages of discovery; but Kruseustcm’s voy'- 
nge surpassed those of his predecessors in 
its extent and its results. Before him, 
Russian navigators, in the Atlantic ocean, . 
had never reached the tropics. Krusen- 
stern sailed from lat. 60° N. to 60° S., in 
the western hemisphere, and, on this voy- ' 
age of more than three years, he lost not 
a single man. The descriptions of this 
\oyage of discovery have appeared in 
print. The emperor Alexander caused . 
every thing to lie done for the success of 
this scientific enterprise, and, among other 
things, purchased the best instruments of ■ 
Troughtoi\ Arnold and Pennington, lie 
rewarded the navigator with great liberal¬ 
ity. He bestows upon Krusensterri’a 
wife the income of an estate which * 
ainounted to 1500 roubles yearly, in order, 
as he expressed it, to comfort her husband 
during his absence, in regard to the con¬ 
dition of his family. The honor of the 


published Eccle.dnstical Law, represented enterprise, however, both in plan and exe-> 
according to the Principles of Reason and rution, is due to the modest Krusetisteni. 
in the Light of Christianity (Leipsic); in No navigator has combined more philar- 
1823, a .Historical Representation of the thropy, care’, and sacrifice of his own 
Liberalism of Ancient and Modern Times, convenience, with a comprehensive 
(Leipsic); hi 1H24, IHctropolitics, or the knowledge of his own department. Von 
Latest Restoration of the State in the Way Kruseustem had already plade himself 
of Justice (Leipsic). He has been a con- known in the literafy world by an essay 
tributor to thi;.Leipsi« Literary Gazette in Storch’s Annals, in which he exhib- 
since 1812. its tlto difficulties of trading by way of 
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Ochotsk to the Islands and coasts of Anteri- 
. co, and showed tiiatthis trade could not be-' 
come-important, until ships should - go‘to 
the North-West, Coast of America by 
•passing out of the Baltic round cape 
Horn or the cape of Good Hope. But, 
b if Russia wou!<! .take part in the direct 
trade with China and India, he saw that 
she must obtain seamen acquainted with 
. the Indian ocean. Krusenstem 'had col-' 
:< looted the necessary information on this 
subject id the war of 1793—1799, when 
he served on board die English fleet. 
'Count Woronzoff, the Russian ambassa¬ 
dor at the English court, now procured 
for him an opportunity to go to India, on 
board a British vessel, bound to China. 
He remained at Canton during 1798 and 
, 1799. and, there acquired a knowledge 
of the advantages'which would accrue to 
die Russian possessions oil the American 
coast, from the direct transportation of furs 
to this place. As soon as count ltoman- 
jKotf, the minister, «nd Mordwiuoff, the 
admiral, directed the mind of Alexander 
to Krusenstcrn’s proposal, he took up the 
subject, and intrusted this active seaman 
•with the charge of making a closer exam¬ 
ination of die North-West Coast of Amer¬ 
ica, according to instruction! 1 drawn up 
by count Von RomanzofF, then minister 
of commerce, afterwards chancellor of 
die empire. A secondara object was ul¬ 
timately combined with the same; viz. to 
renew the commercial connexions of 
Russia with Japan, at Narfgasacki, which, 
since L&xinap’s voyage to Japan, hail 
been broken up. Two Bhips were intrust¬ 
ed to him—the Nadeslida and the Neva. 
He gave the command of the Neva to the 
lieutenant-captain Lisanskoy. Oct 5,1803, 
he left the rood of Falmouth. Nov. 2d, 
the Russian fljig waved for die first time 
on the other tide of the equator. Aug. 

. 19,1806, he returned in the Nadeshdu to 
Qronsbdt. , (See Ji 'Voyage round the 
World in the Yean 1803— 1 80(5, by the Com¬ 
mand of kis Majesty the Emperor Alexan¬ 
der I, in the Ships JVadeshua (die Hope) 
and .Yem, wider the Command of A. J. Van 
Krusenstem, Captain of the royal Marine, 
Petersburg, 1810—12,4to.) The two first • 
parts contain the narration of the voyage; 
the, third part contains treatises upon nat¬ 
ural history and phytico-nautical subjects. 
The atlas contains 16 plates concerning 
Japan, and representations of subjects in 
> natural history and ethnography. ■ A sec¬ 
ond edition of this work appeared in Ber¬ 
lin (in 12mo., in 1811—12, with a portrait 
of the audio* - , and wifh copperplates). An 
- English translation of Krusenstern’s voy- 
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Ago, by Goppner, is incomplete, aud dis¬ 
figured by a multitude of mistakes. Cap¬ 
tain Lisanskoy has also written an account 
of the voyage, jicrfonned in the Neva, 
round the world, in the Russian language 
(Petersburg, 1813, in two parti?). <1.11. 
von Langsdorf has published Observa¬ 
tions upon a Voyage round the* World, 
iu the Years ,1893—7 (2 volumes, 4to., 
‘with copperplate*, Frankfort on the Maim', 
1812); of which, however, only the first 
volume'relates to Knisenstcni's voyage, 
as Langsdnrfj in 1805, left the expedition 
in Karutschatka, and returned home by 
land through Siberia. This work has also 
been translated into English. Krupcn- 
stern discovered the OrlofT islands, and 
cave much information respecting tin: 
New Marquesas, or Washington’s islands, 
especially Nooknhiva aud the straits of 
Sanganr. He added particularly to the 
geography of Australia, of the coast of the 
islands of Jajwtn and those m the Chines*' 
sea. But the island lying east of Japan, 
which the Spaniards were said to have 
discovered in ItilO, Krusenstem was as 
unsuccessful iu finding ns dries and 1 jH- , 

f ieyrousc before him. On the other lmndL, 
ip. carefully examined the western coast 
of the island of J edso, the straits of I .apey- 
rouse, and the coasts of the island of Sa- 
ghalien. Krusensteni’s desire to reestablish 
commercial connexions with Japan tailed 
of being gratified, and the chamberlain 
Von Rcaanoflj who had been appointed 
ambassador thither, was not received. 
The result of this voyage will becoinc 
truly important, in a commercial view, if 
thg proposed improvements, in the man¬ 
agement of the Russian colonies oil the 
Aleutian islands and the North-West 
Cotst, to the abuses in which Krusen- 
stem’s attention was directed, are curried 
into effect. Kmsenstcrn’s official report, 
concerning captain OoJownin’s voyage for 
tiie examination of the Kurile islands, 
contains the latest proofs of the odium 
which the Russians have brought ujjoii 
themselves in Eastern Asia. Kniscn-* 
stem’s voyage therefore iB interwoven, in 
more than one resjiect, with the history of 
the, Russiau empire. Of his literary lalKirs, 
which have particularly enriched nautical 
geography, proofs are contained in the 
Universal Geographical Epheinoridcs; 
among others, the essay concerning Mul-- 
donado’s supposed discovery of a north¬ 
west passage in the year 1588, and his 
Mtmoire sur une Carte du JMtroil de, la 
Sonde el de la Bads de Batavia. lie has 
also published Vocabularies of the Lan¬ 
guages of several Nations of Eastern Asia 
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and the north Coast 6f Americii (Peters-* .several are even*Uninhahitable,on account i,',‘ 
burs, 1813, 68 pages, 4to.); Contribu- of tlie absolute want of water. 'Othete* < 
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tions to the Hydrography of the great 
Oceans (Leipsic, 1819, 4to.); and a Me- 
citeU da Mimoires hudrographiqua pour 
strvir d 1 Explication h PAtlas at P Ocean Pa- 
cifique (Petersburg, 1824,4to., with an atlas 
in 15 plates, folio). Captain von Kotzebue 
{([. v.l was educated in his school. Krusen- 
steni’s invention for securing the magnetic 
needle against the influence of caution, 
and other iron substances, by enclosing 
the t^pipass in metallic plates, was intru- 
dueeaby the Russians, in 1825. 

Kon, Ephraim Moses, bom 1731, of 
Jewish parents, showed eurly an uncom¬ 
mon strength of memory, vivacity of mind, 
and a restless desire of knowledge. Ifis 
father, a rich trader, intended at first to 
educate him iu Jewish learning ; and, 
when the result by no means answered 
his expectations, he desired to make him 
a merchant. He allowed him to receive 
instruction iu the French, Italian and 
English languages, by which means ho 
attained a knowledge of modern literature 
' and poetry. After his father’s death, 
he went to .Berlin, as first clerk iu the 
o&mting-house of bis uncle. Here his 
talents gained him the friendship of Men¬ 
delssohn, Runiler, Lessing, and other 
learned men, by intercourse with whom 
his poetical talent liegan to lie devclojiedi 
He possessed considerable property, lie- 
sides a good salary; but his easy good¬ 
nature, which made him often the prey 
of the fraudulent, united with an extrava¬ 
gant love of hooks, in a few years, ex¬ 
hausted his means. He left Berlin, trav¬ 
elled through Holland, France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany, and became, 
at last, dependent on his family. These 
circumstances produced in him a fixed 
melancholy, which ut length increased to 
insanity, from which lie was restored 
only by the activity of a skilful physician. 
In his lucid intervals, he produced the 
liest of his poems. In 1785, he was de¬ 
prived of strength and speech by apoplexy, 
in which state he died. 1790. Posthumous 


are fertile, well wooded, full of game and 
fislu Some contain volcanoes'; and they, ■'' 
are all subject to frequent earthquakes. *. 
The number, without re6kouing Jeseo, is.;* 
23. They were successively discovered, la¬ 
the eighteenth century, by the Russians, > 
and have been accurately known only * 
since Krlisens'tern’s voyage. Tin; inhab- ' * 
itauts are .perhaps a thousand, and are, 
known by the nam%of Kuriles, which is 
applied also to the people of the neighbor- ' 
ing coasts of Asia, and of the southern 
jiart of Kamtschatka. They are heathens,; 
and some of them resemble, in language, 
shape and manners, the Japanese. Others, . 
on the contraiy, resemble the people of 
Kamtschatka, many of whom, on the 
conquest of Kamtschatka by tlie Russians, 
fled to the Kurile ialauds. Some of tlie , 
islands have inhabitants descended from 
each of these stocks. The southern Ku- . 
riles are under Japanese government: 
tlie northern (21), on the contrary, are 
subject, in some measure, to Russia, and ’• 
furnish, mostly under compulsion only, a 
tribute of sea-otter skins, fox skins, and 
other peltry. The chain extends from 
lat. 42° to 51° N. * * . 

Kctusofk (Golenischtscheff Kutusoff, . 
prince Smqlensky), Russian field-mar¬ 
shal, l»om 1745, entered tlio army, 1759, ; 
sorted in Poland from 1764 till-1769, and 
afterwards against the Turks, under Ro- 
nuuizofll He stormed the fortress Shuns- . 
la, and, at a later period, contributed 
greatly to the subjugation of the rebel 
Pugalscheff. In 1788, he was present at 
,tbe siege of OczakoW, having been ap¬ 
pointed governor-general of the Crimea 4 
the year before. At the siege of Oczakow, ( 
he was wounded near tlie right eye. He *; 
assisted the prince of Coburg to gam the - 
victory of Fockschani, and, in the memo-> • 
ruble conflict of Riumik, Dec. 31, 1789, 
he jicrfonned miracles of bravery. After 
the stemming of Ismail, under SuwaroffJ 
lie wgs advanced to tlie rank of lieutenant- 
general, and, in tlie negotiations' with ,• 


Poems, by Ephra : ni Moses Kuh, appeared Turkey, which took plrfce shortly after, 
in Zurich, in 1792. he gamed the fame of an able diplo- 

.• rx - 1 "'' — T -- 1793, he was appointed, 


Kulm." (Se»: Cvlm.) 

Kunkkspork. 1 (Sec Cunersdorf.) 
Kurds. (See Curds.) *- 

Kuriijcs ; a long range of small islands 
at the eastern extremity of Asia, extending 
from the southern point of Kamtschntka 
to tlie isle of Jesso, or Matsmai, which 
belongs to Jajian. The whole length of 
the chain anioupls to nearly 900 miles. 
Some of the islands arc not inhabited, and 


matist. In 17113, he was 
ambassador at Constantinople, and,, in 
the subsequent Polish war, we And him , ‘ 
iu die Russian army, under Suwaroff. • 
He was particularly conspicuous dnr- ’ 
ing die mcmoralile day of Praga. (q. vj 
After die restoration of peace, Kutusoff , 
was first appointed commander-in-chief , 
of Finland; Paul afterwards named him 
governor-general of Lithuania. He re- 
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Raided several yean at Wilna, and endcav-* April'28, 1813. After the death’of his 
* ored to retrieve, bystudy, the deficiencies widow, the emperor continued the pen* 
'*■) of his-eariy education. Fdra short time, rion of 86,000 roubles annually to her five 
;he filled:the situation of ambassador to 
Berlin, but sobri returned tp^Vilna, to his, 
govejqnor-geuerakbip.’ After this, lie was 


■* appointed chief of rite corps of cadets, 

- and, ih 1601, governor-general of St. Pc- 
1 tersburg. In 1805, when he was at the 

age of 60, the emperor Alexander rave 
V hrantbe chief command of the first Rus- 

- man corps against th£ French. He led it, 
‘I towards the Inn, but did not arrive there 
• t until after the capitolatioh of Uhn, upon 
■\ which he united himself with the small 
’ Austrian corps of gehera) Kienmayer, and 

checked die whole of the French army. On 
die right bank of the Danube, to which he 
had crossed over, he was closely pursued 
by the French, and had several engage¬ 
ments with them,, especially diat near 
Dumstein, Where he encountered marshal 
' Murder, on the 18th and 19th Novemlier, 
the issue of which* contest was fortunate 
fi»r him. Tjhe emperor of Germany sent 
liim, on diis occasion, the grand cross of 
the order of Maria Theresa. Hereupon, 
having joined the other Russian corps, he 
commanded die allied army, under Alex- 
1 ander, at Austerlitz, where he was wound¬ 
ed! In the Turkish wur, he received 
orders from Alexander to close the cam¬ 
paign on the Danube. This being done, 
Kutusoff returned to Russia, and, when 
Barc)ay de Tolly resigned the command, 
after 'the first retrograde movement, lie 
received, at the age of 70^ die chief com- 
, mand of the Russian army, in the war of 
1812. After die battle of Mojuisk, he 
adopted a new plan of warfare. (See Rus- 
sian-Gtrman War.) To comineuiorote 
his victories be reodlved from -Alexander 
the surname of SmoUhskoi Foreseeing 
..the fate which awaited the retreating 
• enemy on the banks of the Berezina, he 
.pursued byt slowly, and the campaign - 
was already at> an end, when he reached 
Wilna, where he received his emperor. 
This cairijpfei|pa had exhausted KutalsofPtj 
' strength. lie was not in fhvrilr of a contin- 
. nation' of thb war; for to him, a man 
; beyond 70 years of age, it appeared too 
,,, bold an enterprise to attack die enemy in 
the seat of his power. After having 
issued thq celebrated Russian proclama-. 
lion from Kaliach, he died at'-Ruotzlau, 


daughters. 

. Ktnrp, or Ouyp, Albert, a painter of great ' 
originality and merit, was born at Dorr, 
in >1056. He was the son of an able . 
landscape painter; whom* however, he fiir , 
exceeded, and became one of die most 
agnteahle artists that ever lived. He par¬ 
ticularly excelled Jn the purity and bril¬ 
liancy of light; and he was not suroassed, •, 
even by. Claude or any odier paiwT, in 
an accurate representation of the utinos -,. 1 
phere, and of the lightsome effects of sun¬ 
shine. The works of this artist, of whose 
life very little is known, embellish some 
of the finest collections in England; and 
as they an? very highly finished, that cn- 
cumstancef. added to the manlier of them, 
implies a long life. The .gallery of the 
inunjuis of Stafford, in particular, contains 
some highly valued pictures by Kuyp. 

Kyau, Frederic William, baron of; 
remarkable as a mun who owed his suc¬ 
cess to his wit. Kynu was liorn in 1(154, 
and, when 17 years old, entered die. Bran¬ 
denburg army, in which he row, after Ojn 
years, to die rank of ensign. Some im¬ 
prudences obliged liim to leave Branden¬ 
burg. lie went to Saxony, whore the 
elector, anil king of Poland, Augustus 11, 
liecame acquainted with his humor, took 
him into favor, made him his aid-de-camp, 
and.'at length, adjutant-general and com¬ 
mandant of Komgstrin (q. v.), which he 
always used to eull his stone wife. He 
remained faithful to her until his death, 
in ITttl. He was on honest man, hating 
all flattery. He was u reul scourge oft I 
court nobility. There are two bit igraphics 
of this man,, whose memory is still [>opu- 
iar in the north of Gennaiiy, arid of whom 
a thousand sayings are afloat among die 
{Miopie. 

Ryuc, ^olm; sumamed by Poiie die 
man qf ’Rttii; an Euglish gentleman, who 
possessed an estate of £500 a year, at 
Ross, in Herefordshire, where he died in 
1754, at the age of 5K). Doctor Warton,, 
in his Essay on the Writings and Gcniuf „ 
of Pope, says Kyrle was the Howard «pj£. 
his age, anti that he deserved to be <JoR^§| 
hratea beyond any of die heroes of Pindi w 
The splendid oulogiuin of die poet cm i 
man of Roqs is well known. 
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Li, in the English aljihaliet; the twelfth 
letter and the eighth consonant; one of. 
those culled liquids, or semi-voter Is, be¬ 
cause, like, vowels, they may he pro¬ 
nounced for any length of time, which is 
not the case with the other consonants, 
called mutes, as, for instance, p, c. The 
sound represented by l is produced by 
placing The end of the toninio. against the 
fore part of the roof of the month, opening 
the jaws, and gently breathing out the air, 
which thus escapes from the eorneis of 
the month. The pronunciation of /, there¬ 
fore, is not dependent upon the teeth; yet 
there are individuals, and even whole 
tribes, who do not pronounce it; the for- 
jikt m consequence of some defect in their 
tongue; the latter, liecause they ahvays 
use r .instead of l, whilst others always 
use l instead of r. It must lie observed, 
that the rolling r is different from the l 
only m this, that the former is pronounced 
with a vibration of the tongue. Hence 
the constant interchange of r and l, in 
many languages, which it is important for 
the etymologist to observe. Thus the 
French o nne, from the Latin vlmus; from 
the Latin peregrinus, the Italian peltgrino, 
the French pclerm, the (hrman and Eng¬ 
lish pilgrim. (>f tin* German word A irche 
(Scotch, kid), the Swiss make kiHir. 
'(lut much more frequent change, we 
presume, is from the r to the l, as lrom the 
more difficult to the easier, yet not always. 
Thus the lower classes in Rome say, in¬ 
stead of repubblica, repubbrica. How fre¬ 
quent the change of A and p is, In Greek, 
particularly in the Ionian dialect, every 
, philologist knows. In Greek, the letter 
was called lambda, analogous to'tlie lamed 
of the Flieenieians and the’Hehrews. It 
is,remarkable, that, in all these alphabets, 
and m the Celtic ones, l is ahvay s com¬ 
posed, in some way, of two straight lines. 
We find, hi the most ancient Greek alpha¬ 
bets, the lambda thus, Vi t'l V ! * n the 
M Etruscan alphabet, ]>; in the Celtic, <^,\/- 
The Greek is /\; tlie Latin, L; the He¬ 
brew, i; in shaft, two straight lines al¬ 
ways form this letter. In Spanish, ll are 
VOL. VII. , 31 


pronounced liquid, like the Italian gl be * 
fore' t ; and it is peculiar to this language, . 
that it begins words with this 4 sound, as,. 
Uantros. In Portuguese, the same sound 
is* expressed by Ih. The French B, if pre- 
reded by pi, ei, oui, is liquid ( mouilUe ), 
winch, in most parts of France, is 'pro¬ 
nounced like the Italian gl iit egli: hut 
flic. Parisian pronunciation, originally a 
mere provincialism, is almost like our y 
in i/o?/, an m truvailler, vrlUir; and'prob¬ 
ably this prommeiation will finally prevail, 
though it is arbitrary, and' against the 
practice of the majority of die, .people. 

In Polish, l bell re l is sounded by thrust¬ 
ing the tongue between the tepth. The 
Polish has also the common Z, and an- ’ 
other with a somewlut guttural sound, 
produced by pressing die tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, farther bdbk than 
in the ease of tiie common /. For the 
lattyr it has a proper sign. In Eng r 
libh, / is not pronounced at all in some 
monosyllables, where it intervenes be¬ 
tween a vowel and a subsequent conso¬ 
nant, us in calm, half, balk, chalk, would, 
could, folks. —As a numeral, L signified, 
h Hebrew, 30; in Greek, A — 1J, and 
A = 30,000. L, in Latin, signifies 50 ; 
hence two I^s, put upon each other, form* 
ing c «= 100, which, heiug rounded, lie- ' 
came (', = 100.' /\, on Greek coins,,* 
means Lorris, Laconia, I^ampsacus, Lace- • 
demvnia, Ace.; on Roman coins, it menns 
Lucius, Lepidus, libc.rtai, libra, ludos, 
libens, &.c. L, with a, dash over it r 
mount, among the Romans, 50,000.. L, on 
French coins, signifies die mint of Ra , 
yonno. On Hutch cloths, L signifiealrfj/- 
dcn. On French hats, L means Urine », 
J[madc of wool only). L. A. Q. M. is an, • 
abbreviation for literarum artiumque man 
gister; £, the English abbreviation. for - 
pound (sterling), from libra, the Latin for • 

C ind. In citations, / is often used lor ■ 
k (liber). (See Abbreviations.) 

La, in music.; die syllable by which ' 
Guido denotes die last sound of each 
licxarliord. If it begins in C, it answers to 
our A; if in G, to E ; and if in F, to D 
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IiUUiO), or Laaajid; an island ,mf De la Slotte d’Orleans, issued a proclama- 

irv _ . *1. _ ' * ■ .1 • kft i , • i i' .** I* _j.. .1* 


Denmark, at the entrance into the Baltic 
.from the Greater Belt, about 60 miles in 
•'length, and IS in its mean breadth, anil 
reckoned • the tn,ost fertile snot in the 

-rv_.1__ rrn_‘ • »_i *__ 


tiou, demanding a disclosure of the perpe-, 
trators of die mine, under penult,, of 
ecclesiastical censures and cxcomuiuniea- ' 
tion. Duval de Snucourt, counsellor of 


Danish dominions. This island produces the pmsidial of Abbeville, the private one- 
plenty of oil sorts of grain, particularly my of the abbess l>e Villancourt, accused' 
very fine wheat, aud excellent peas.* It tin; chevalier De Laharrc of the crime, 
.'is also famous for a kind (if red fruit, Several witnesses were heard. Laharre 
sailed manna. The country' lies low, the and JW-tallondo, a youth of the same age, 
sdil is damp, and the air is very unhealthy. were ordered to bo arrested. The latter 
Of all the inhabitants of this island, the fled, aud entored tin* service of Prussia, in 
clenjV are the best provided for,according which he distinguished himself; Inu l,tt- 


to their rank. The nobility are numerous 
here, aud many of them have very line 
seats, and considerable estates. Nashovv 
i* the capital. Population, 518.000; siiuure 
miles, 43!*. Laalmid. united with I'ulster, 
forms a bishopric. Lon. 10° 3!f to 11° 
off V .; Int. 54° 40' to 55° N. 

Lair, or Lark, Peter van, Hirnumcd 
1 1 Bamborvio , a painter, born in Ibid, at 
Lauren, a village near Naardeu, in Hol¬ 
land, enjoyed, during lb y eats, the society 
uf» the most disliiiguislied aiti-ls. Mi. 
Poussin, Claude Gelee (Lorniine), Saud- 
rarl. Aco., aud hail considerable iutliience 
on the taute of the Italians. In lb7d or 
!lJ74, he put an end to his life, prehahiy 
fntin hypochondria. He received !iissur¬ 
name during hi' resilience at Koine, 
so eonlihg to some, on account <>t‘ Ins 
uelbntiity; according to others, from his 
iiumoious representations of objects of 
common life, which he hroimht into liivoi. 
Even in Jiis earliest youth, it was Jus con¬ 
stant occupation to draw every thing which 
he met with. Hismemdry servul him so 
admirably, that lie could represent objects 
incest strikingly, winch he had only seen 
once, or a long tune priwinu-. lie was 
also otic ol‘ the greatest musicians of his 
time. < lie only attempted minor ob|ivts. 
such as fairs, children's games, hunting 
scenes, landscapes, &e., hut his paintings 
possess great power and animation. The 


luirre was apprehended and brought to 
trial. The indirtmcnt charged him with 
having passed a procession without taking 
oil' Ins Jiat, of having spoken against the 
eueharist, and of having sung impious 
-mid licentious songs. The tribunal sen¬ 
tenced the young man to have his tongue 
cut out, his right hand cut oil’, and to lie 
burnt alive. \ decree of the parliament 
of Pat is. uf June 3, 17• i*i. passed Iw u, 
small majority, commuted the senteme 
into decapitation lielbn; burning. This 
decree was evented July 1. Labarrc, 
haidly lit y»*ats old. was mined to the 
place of cvruiiuii in a ciut, with the 
vvotils nnphm. blnsplumtr, murilii!ions, 
abomnutbli , and unrablr, vvrimn on Ins 
breast. \ oltiiire exerted linn -elf a- zeal¬ 
ously against this mliimous act as In- had 
against the eveiitinli of ('alto. pj. v.) 

I mler tin name lit* M. lie (’usen, advocate 
of the royal emmcil, he ptdilohed ii Kela- 
ll*ill of the Death of tiie ('hiw.lliei Do 
Laharrc, yyJueh may he found in vol. 
.\\\vi of iiis works, ed. Koaumaiohais. 
“ \ Domini, an," lie s„ys, “ was appointed 
to attend him as eonli ssor, a friend of |fo 
•unit, the abbess, with whom he had oticu 
“upped in the convi (it. Tho guud man 
wept, and the ehet.dier eomloiiid him. 
Dinner vvjo hnuiuhl to them; hut die’ 
Dominican was unable to rut. ‘Let ns 
take a little Hu id,* said the chevalier to 


iuuseuni of Paris jiossessed sevtaal of Ins him; 1 ton will need strength to support tin* 

. . ' ..'i.. .. I -..i. i . ... i..i.., M- 


pieces. * 

Labarrk, John Francis Lefevie. 
chevalier do, grandson oi‘ a lieno-num- 
genefal in tlie French service, was one of 
tiie latest victims of religious fanaticism 
in France. His father having spent his 
fortune, his aunt, tin; abbess De Viilan- 


speetaeje which 1 am going to exhibit.”' 
He aseendi d the seallultl with calmness, 
without complaints, without anger, and 
without ostentation, merely saying to the 
monk who assisted him, “I did not think* 
that a ynniji nobleman could be put to 
death for such a trifle.” 


court, took charge of his education, and 
the youth made much progress in his 
studies. The command of a company of 
.cavalry had lieen promised to him, win a 
/ the tbflowiug horrible event put a stop to 
his career. In flic year 17fl5, a wooden 
i '.crucifix, on thr bridge of Abbeville, had 
.i been defect'd, and flic bishop of Amicus. 


Lvkakivi; the name given to the uiijk*- 
rial hiiiuier, upon which (anistantiiic, alter 
his conversion, hlay.oncd the monogram 
of Christ. Kusi‘lulls has dt scribed it with 
much particularity. After the vision, in , 
which the luminous cross was cvhihitcd 
to the emperor, and while he was yet 
meditating on the meaning of flint appuri- 
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sign which hail been shown Iiini in the order, and, lauding at Cadiz, he embraced ( 
heaven, and ordered him to got a stiuidard the opportunity to survey, geometrically 
made, in imitation of that which In- had# and scientifically,. the, environs 'and the 

i.nnsw 1.^ . l.nnOAM tl'll llll 1 l,A ll <1 Itnh IttiUnln nr.A A _C . U 


made, in imitation ol that wim*n in* had* arid scientifically,* tho, environs and the 
seen in tiie heaven, which he should use 'whole coast of Andalusia, as far as Gib- " 
as a protection in his engagements with raltar. He likewise went to Italy, and 
his enemies. As soon us it was day, lie -finally returned to Paris in 1710, where . 
arose, and declared the whole secret to his he occupied himself with the publication : 
friends. Then he called together (he of a part of his works, and where he died ' 
■workers in gold and precious stones, in Jun^O, 173H. His Fojgtge avi lie* de. 
the midst of whom, he himself sate, and l\'lm4ri(/w , of which several editions have 
gate them a description of that standard, appeared, and which has been translated 
and ordered them to express its likeness into several languages, contains an account 
in gold mid precious stones, which stand- of the natural lustory, particularly of some 
ard we ourselves, also, happened some' of tlio smaller and less frequented Lslauds 


time to hate a sight of.” 

Lu;at, Jean Haptiste, a Dominican 
missionary and traveller, horn at Paris in 
Ititid. took the tows at the age of IP. lie 
afteiwards taught mathematics and phi¬ 
losophy at Nancy, where, at the same 
time, he performed the dutusofa preach¬ 
er. In It50:l, lie n tin lied to Paris, lo lhe 
Dominican content in the street St. Ho¬ 


of their productions; the origin, customs, 
religion and governments of the inhab¬ 
itants, as well a« the chief political events 
which occurred during the author’s resi¬ 
dence there, lie also published a De¬ 
scription of the (’oiinlries on the Senegal, 
and between (’ape likuico and Sierra Re- 
one ; Tint els in Spain and Italy; and a 
traiislniiim of Cataz/i’s work on Western 


non'*. A letter arming -hurtIt after, from 
the superior of the Dominicans hi the 
French Antilles, in which tin-, ecclesiastic 
urged his brethren ill Fuiopc to come to 
his ai !. an infectious disease hating < al¬ 
lied oil’many of the members of the oid> i. 
Rabat determined to earn into execution 
the plan he hail long entertained of be¬ 
coming a missionary. As the superiois 
of the older expected great benefit from 
his sen ices m France, it was with diffi¬ 
culty that he succeeded in earning his 
intention into effi-ct. He embarked, ttitli 
seteral brethren of the order, at Rochelle,• 
in USUI, landed ,<t Martinique in ItilM, ami 
immediately undertook tho care of the 
parish of Macouba, which he superin¬ 
tended for two years, after which he was 
sent to (iuadidoujie, iiir the purpose of 
building a mill, on an estate belonging to 
■ the order. His mathematieal knowledge 
recommended him to the governor there, 
whom he aeeompauied during a tour 
through the island, to assist lam in select¬ 
ing tin- points best adapted for woiks of 
deli-nee. On his return to Martinique, 
Rabat found his cure occupied by another, 
and he received the office of procurcur- 
gfVrrd of the mission, in which ail op|«>r- 
tunity was afforded him of displaying the 
whole extent of his useful activity, at the 
wime time that he served the government 
by his mathematical knowledge. During 
' several voyages in the service of the mis¬ 
sion, he v isitedsHl the Antilles,and, on the 
attack of Guaduloupe by tho Fnglisb, in 


Jjbmpia. Resides these, Rabat edited » 
the Voyage of tlie Chevalier Dcmarchuis 
to Guinea and lo (’ay emie, aim the Me¬ 
moirs of the Chevalier d'Arvieux, con¬ 
taining his Travels m Palestine, Syria and 
I ini ha i v. 

C\m., Rouisa, known by the name of 
In In lit rortliirr , was born at Ryonfi, m 
I.VJii or ];V>7. Her tiirher h\d her in- 
stiueted in music, m several language^, 
and also in tiding and military exercises. 
Tilts excited in her a desire td enter the 1 
army, and, in Jo-ld, she served at the siege 
of Perpignan, under the assumed name 
of niptain Lop*. She was commended 
for her strength and courage. The 
French being obliged to abandon the 
siege of Perpignan, Rouisa renounced the 
ulihtary service, ami devoted herself to 
literature and poetry. She married a rich 
rope-maker, Fnneiunml Perrin, by which ■ 
means she acquired tin opportunity to fol¬ 
low freely her bent lor literature. With ' 
many agreeable accomplislimenlsshe com¬ 
bined a knowledge «f the Greek, l^atiu, 
Spanish and Italian. Her house became 
the resort of men of learning, rank airtt, 
wit. She excited tho admiration of the 
poets, but at the same time the euvy of 
die ladies of Ryous. Some contempo¬ 
rary writers have praised her for her , 
virtue, while others have accused her of ; 
licentiousness. Several of her poetical 
effusions, particularly the lfcith sonnet, cer¬ 
tainly afford Cause lor suspecting her vir- ' 
tue. ‘ She appears to4ia\e passed through 




, afl the depees' of love: commencing 
’with faithful affection, she liecame a co* 
‘quette, and finally, an intriguante. We 
may find some excuse for her conduct hi 
‘ the fcharacter of the age, when 'gallantry 
was not considered dishonorable, and she 
herself Was surrounded by a crowd of 
amiable but licentious admirers. Her 
generosity, her taste for leurning, and her 
acquirements, so extraordinary for the 
times, effaced this stain in the eyes of 
most of her contemporaries. The tijbute 
which contemporary authors pay her,uud 
the circumstance that the street iu Lyons, 
1, where her bouse was situated, was named 
after her, prove how much she was 
esteemed. The charm of her conversa¬ 
tion, her accomplishments, her talents, the 
verses which she composed and sung to 
the lute, contributed to fascinate her nu¬ 
merous and distuiguished admirers. Her 
works are, Epistle to Olemence de Ilour- 
ges (vritteu with great talent): the Dis¬ 
pute between Love and Folly, m prose 
(full of interest aud originality); three 
elegies ; 24 sonnets, tlu first of which is 
in Italian. The first edition of her vvorlqs 
appeared iu 1555. 

La.bia.ls are letters chiefly pronounced 
v by the lips, as b, j>, f m. 

Labor, in physiology, i> the net In w hicli 
a female of the genus mammalia brings one 
of tier own species into the world. When 
the fintus has remained its due time in the 
womb, aud is in a condition to carry on a 
separate existence, it is extruded from its 
place of confinement, iu order to live the 
Jifc which*belongs to its species, independ¬ 
ently, of the mother. The womb having 
readied its maximum of growth w i?h the 
increasing size of the foetus, its peculiar 
irritability excites in it the power of con¬ 
traction ; 'it thereby narrows the space 
within, and pushes oul the mature fu*iu». 
The period of gestation is von different 
in different anirudn, hut, in each particu¬ 
lar species, it Ls fixed with much precision. 
In the womb, the corporeal frame of man 
commences existence as an embryo, after’ 
further dcvelopcniont, appears as a foetus, 
then as an immature, and, filially, u 
mature child. With its growth tuid in¬ 
creasing size, the membranes which en¬ 
velope it enlarge, the womb also expand¬ 
ing to give room for it. At the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the 40th week, 
the child has reached its perfect state, and 
is capable of living separate from the 
mother; lienee follows, iu course, its sep- 
■ oration from her, i.c. the birth. Conirac- 
’-tioiis of the womb gradually come on, 

, which are called, from the painful sensu- 
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tions -accompanying them, tabor-pains 
These are of two kinds: first, the prelimi¬ 
nary pangs, which begin the labor, do hot 
last long, are not violent, and produce the 
feeling of a disagreeable straining or pres¬ 
et sure. When the pregnant female is at¬ 
tacked by* these, she is often unable to 
move from her place till the jiang is over, 
after which.kite is often free from pain 
for some hours. Then follow the true 
luhor-puin*; these always last longer, re¬ 
turn sooner, and are more v iolent. The 
Contractions of the womb take place m 
the same order as the enlargement had 
previously done, the upper part of it first 
contracting, while the mouth of the womb 
enlarges, mid grows thin, and the vagina 
becomes loose, and distensible. By tin-, 
means the lietus, as the spare within the 
womb is gradually nafrowed, de-enid* 
with a tnrmnt! motion towards the open¬ 
ing; the fluid eontauted in the membranes 
cm v loping the fintus, as the part making 
the greatest resistance, is forced out, and 
firms a lilmlder, which contnhutes much 
In thi* gradual enlargement of the o]ieiinig 
of tlii-womb. It i* therefore injurious to 
the delivery if hasty or ignorant inidvvives 
break the membranes too soon. By re¬ 
peated and violent throes, the membrane- 
at length burs,, and di.-ehaige their con¬ 
tents, and, some time after, the head of 
the child appears. As the skull-hones 
have not yet acquired their perfect form 
and substance, hut are attached at tin* 
crown of the head only by a strong mem 
brane, and may he brought nearei togeth¬ 
er, the head, by the pressure which n 
undergoes may be somewhat diminished 
in size, aud squeezed into a more oblong 
form, so as to pus- through the ojiening of 
the matrix mid the pelvis, Iu which it is 
continued, and, finally, through the external 
parts of generation; aud when this e, 
done, the rest of the I sidy soon follows. 
The act of birth or delivery is accordingly, 
in general, not an unnatural, dangerous, 
and diseased state of the* system, as niuny 
timid women imagine. It is a natural 
process of developcuient, which is no more 
a disease than the cutting of the teetli. oi 
the coming on of puberty, although, like 
thorn, it may give rise to important changes 
in the body, aud *o various diseases. It 
is true, that the process of child-birth re¬ 
quires a violent exertion of nature, hut 
ibis is facilitated by many preparative* 
utnl hglps adapted to the purpose. If 
the birth succeeds in the way deserilied, 
it is called a natural hirth. For this, it is 
requisite thal the pelvis simuld Is; proper¬ 
ly formed, aud that the opening should 
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permit a free passage to the perfect feet I is; 
that the growth and sizp of the foetus 
should he proportioned to the pelvis, 
especially that the head should have the 
size designed by nature, proportioned to 
the diameter of the pelvis; also, that there 
should he a proper situation of the womb, 
in regard to the axis of (lie jielvis, and a 
proper position of the lVetus, namely, the 
liead down, the I Hick of the head in front, 
and towards the opening of the womb, 
so aK to appear first at birth; and, finally, 
that the' external parts pf generation 
should he in a natural state. An easy birth 
takes place without any excessive strain¬ 
ings, tuid in due season. A diflicult birth 
proceeds naturally, hut is joined with great 
efforts and jiangs, and occupies a long 
lime—over six or eight hours. Tltccmise 
of it is sornelimes the stiffness of the fibres 
of the mother, her advanced years, the 
disproportionate size of the child’s liead, 
and various other causes. .Nature, hpvv- 
r\ er, finishes even these birth-.; and 
women m labor ought not to lie imme¬ 
diately dejected and impatient, on account 
of these difficulties. An unnatural (Or 
properly an irregular) birth is one in 
which one or more of the iihove-me/ition- 
oil requisites to a natural birth are want¬ 
ing. V 11 artificial birth is that which is 

accomplished hv the help of art, with in¬ 
struments or the hands of the midwife. 
Premature birth is one which happens 
some weeks before the usual time, name- 
I}, after the seventh, and belbre the end 
of the ninth month. Though nature 
has assigned the jieriod of 40 weeks 
for the full maturing of the livtus; it 
sometimes attains, some weeks belbre tins 
period has elapsed, such a growth that it 
may Ik* preserved alive, in some cases, 
after its separation from the mother. That 
it has not reached its mature state is de¬ 
termined by vuriotis indications. frhich a 
child, for instance, does not cry like full 
grown inlimts, blit only utters a taint 
sound, sleep-- constantly, and . must he 
kept constantly warm, otherwise its hands 
and feet immediately become chilled. 
Besides this, in a premature child—more 
or less, according as it is more or less 
premature—the skin over the whole body 
is red, often, indeed, bine, covered with a 
line, long, woolly hair, esjiecially on the 
sides of the face, and on the back; the 
fontanel of the head is large, the skull- 
bones ensily moved; the face looks old 
and wrinkled; the eyes are generally 
closed; the noil* on the lingers and toes, 
short, tender and soft, hurdly a line in 
length; the weight of such a child is un- 
si * 



der six, often tinder five pounds. Tlifti’; 
birth is called untimely wlien the fqctuS '. 
is separated from the womb before the' 
seventh month. Such children can rare- _, 
Jy be kept alive; there are instances, how- 
ever, of five months’ children living. A ‘ 
curious remark is found in good writers, 
that a seven months* child is" more likely, 
to live than one born a month later. 1m>p , 
birth is a birth after the usual pniod t 
of 40 weeks. As this reckoning of the* 
time from pregnancy to birth is founded, 
for the most part, solely on the evidence 
of the mother, there is much room for 
mistake or deception. The question w 
one of much interest in medical jurispru¬ 
dence. as the inquiiy often arises whether ' 
a child, horn more than 40 weeks after 
the death of the reputed father, is to 1m 
considered legitimate or not. Tin* im¬ 
portance of the question and the oncer- , 
utility of the proof have occasioned a ' 
great variety of opinions among medical 
writers. Most of them doubt the truth 
of tl*e motliei’s assertions about such a 
delay ed birth, and give, as their reason, 
that nature confines herself : the fixed 
period of pregnancy; that grief, sick lies-, 
Ac., cannot hinder the growth of the , 
1’u'tils, \c. Others maintain, on tin 1 con¬ 
trary, that nature hinds herself to no ti<nl 
rules; that various causes may’ delay the 
growth of the child, &.r. Abortion and 
miscarriage fake place when a foetus is 
brought forth so immature that it cannot 
live. They happen from the loginning 
of pregnancy to the seventh month, hut 
most frequently in the third month. The 
occasions especially, in those of a suscep¬ 
tible or sanguine temperament, are violent 
shocks of Imdy or mind by blows, falling, 
dancing, cramp, passion, &r. 

Libor, ami Lar6rkus. The two great 
sources of income, hi all communities, 
are labor and capital. The means of 
production an* the land, utensils, stock, 
and all which constitutes capital, and the • 
laborers who use this capital. In this 
general division of the means of produc¬ 
tion, the term labor is used in its broadest 
sense; for the lalior of the mind, or that» 
of the artist, which depends more upon - 
skill than muscular exertion, is to be inclu¬ 
ded in the general estimate of the produc¬ 
tive power, if a price or market value is put 
upon its products in the general estimate. 
Nor should we, in estimating the general 
productive capacity, confine ourselves to 
the species of laborwhich results in the pro¬ 
duction of articles of necessity or aouveni- 
encc merely; since,-in the products con¬ 
sumed by any community, it is not practi- 
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„ isiWe to draw a distinction between arti- form in different communities. The esti- 
i. clou of mere utility abd those of taste ; mated gimuuid market Value of the labor, 
’ utility and htfsury b6inig combined iii a will, however, in any community, l>c 

, (went part of the things! used or eOusmn- creator, in proportion to its capital, than it 
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• «l by a people, whatever may Ik* its stage 
‘of civilization and refinement. 'The land 
and the-greater part of the utensils of pro¬ 
duction, are estimated** it is true, in a great 

. degree, and, in many instances, wholly, by 
• their mere utility for production, lint it 
’ is otherwise with respect to the products 
‘ intended, not merely as the means of pro¬ 
ducing others, but as ultimate objects of 
•use or consumption. Dwellings, furni¬ 
ture, clothing, food, all combine, in dtfler- 
eul degrees and proportions, both luxury 

• imd utility. The quantity of wool and 
■ cotton worn and used by two persons in 

different ranks of life, and of different 
means of consumption, may be the qniiic, 
and answer equally well us a protection 
, of the person against the climate; and yet 
that used by one, owing to flic better 
quality of die material, suid the greater 
labor bestowed in fabricating it, may cost 
three or ten times ns much as that used 
by die other; and jet something is paid to 
taste and luxury cve§ by this latter. The 
_ abstract utility of any article is of diffeult 
estimation, and, though it is a proper sub¬ 
ject of inquiry and speculation, still, in es- 
. timutmg the productive power of labor, 
in comparison with capital, the more 
practical rule seems to be, to take the es¬ 
timate put upon it by the community it¬ 
self If, for instance, the labor of a 
sculjitor is, in the estimation of a commu¬ 
nity, worth diut of 20 day-laborers, the 
distribution of the annual products of the, 
lalior and capital of that community will 
lie governed by diis rule of comparison 

• _ and the sculptor will lie able to consume 

as much in value as the 20 common la- 
{ borers. Hence the proportion of the in¬ 
come of lalior und capital will vary in dif- 

• forent communities, according to the dif- 
j>forent arts or kinds of production encour- 
flkjjged. To take die same examples, though 
valiJ? l & b° r of a sculptor may lie equal in 
tluu ftfo «f estimated by. a community, to 
eq|1{ jjrtf 20 laborers,—and the siune may he 

true of the painter,—yet the capital 
bo^r^required for each of thee 2(5 ki¬ 
rn agricuV te ’ ““k* f tl»ey are employed 
quhld forV« 7 f wl11 **» greater than is ro- 

nroDortion & ,tl,er of tl,0N0 artwlH - n,,! 

fSp- of the value of the whole 

whole eetimated^' ,uun t y’ I to *■* u ! h,i 
of all wms, 1W rftJ}( ,nua, J v ^ u, ' of th, *^ K,r 
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would at first view appear to he. It has 
lieen estimated to bo nearly one fifth, ex- 
ceeding or falling short of that ratio, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances and pursuits 
of a community ; that is, supposing tin: 
capital to lx* stationary, the value of the 
whole capital, including lsuids, building.-., 
animals,furniture, utensils,and every vend¬ 
ible thing whatsoever, is consumed and re¬ 
produced every five years. It is evident, 
then, what a rapid change may lie made 
in the wealth of a community, cither tor 
the better or the worse, by an impnl.-c i>r 
check to its industry, or a general tendency 
to eeofiomj or prodigality in consumption. 
The arts, aild employments, and habits oi‘ 
a people, thi n, are every thing, m respect 
to their prosperity : and the actual amount 
of their presi-nt capital is of less impoi- 
tance, sincc.if it Is- too small, that is, if the 
jieuple are in want of a sufficient stock to 
employ themselves to the, greatest advan¬ 
tage. industry and economy may very 
soon supply the deficiency. The aggre¬ 
gate atiiuad products of the name labor 
and capital are greater in on> country 
than another. This is u distinction of 
great importance, which is overlooked in 
some economical spot illations, or winch, 
at least, lias not always its just weight. 
The foot is, jicrhaps, too obvious to need 
proof or illustration. If, lor instance, tin* 
jieoplc of orn* country have better lands, 
domestic animals, roads, utensils,'or arc 
more skilful and ingenious than those of 
another, the gallic amount of manual la¬ 
bor lies to wed upon corresponding mate 
rials, with eom*sponding instruments of 
production, wtll produce greater results. 
The- wages of lalior, anrl the interest of 
money, may^ Isitli, therefore, be higher ui 
one country* than in another. This we 
know to he a fact. In the U. States, for 
instance, the interest of money, and the 
wages of common labor, are liotb higher 
than in European countries. It does not 
follow, then, that, if the condition of the 
mere laborer is lietter in one country 
than in another, that of the capitalist will 
necessarily be worse. To Uncertain the 
condition of these two classes, jioggcssing 
the.product!vc capacity and means of a 
community, we first inquire into the ug- ’* 
gregutg productiveness of capital and in¬ 
dustry, and next into the distribution of 


of ril florts, tierfoR r,nuM ^ v ^ u,; the Jalxir dustry, and next into the distribution of 
will depend upon tlie'i me< * * te nujrn,HjrH > - the aggregate products between the two 
bo that the proportiouSv 11 ^ ^ arts l , . urallet /’ passes. ^A»d, in examining into tiie con- , 
- 4 \wiu not be urn- dttiou of tlto members of a community, 
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the next inquiry relates ‘ to the proportion¬ 
ate share of each industrious ^lass in tin* 
whole portion of'the aggregate products 
allotted to industry, as distinguished from 
that which is allotted to capital. This 
distribution among the Itilximig classes 
themselves, of tlx* products of their labor, 
, will, of course, depend upon tlx* estima¬ 
tion in which, the various kinds of labor 
are held ; and its efiict /oil their condition 
w ill also depend very materially upon the 
arrangements, improvements and fucili- 
i es |tiissessed hy the community, to ren¬ 
tier tlteir labor edictive ; tin- the compen¬ 
sation to laborers, individually, may he 
small, and yet the cx[>cijsc of tlx* whole 
class of iho community to which they be¬ 
long, v cry great. To take a familiar in¬ 
stance, if, from the thinness of the popu¬ 
lation, or other cause, the, receivers and 
distnhiitors of the articles of prodtietion 
and consumption among t ho 'people, rhat 
is, the retail dealers, can transact hut p 
small amount of business each, though 
the earnings of each one maybe small, 
their aggregate compensation must he 
large. In countries half civilized, and in 
which the arrangements and facilities fir 
exchanges air rude and imperfect, the 
usual profits of trade are at an enormous 
rate per cent.: and yet the wealth of these 
traders will be verv trilling, in comparison 
with that of the merchants and traders of 
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impossible to reward these spiritual guides , 
too liberally, seeing they have the solve-, 
tioti of the rest at their,disposal. The, 
same principle will hokl tree in resjim to 
any other class: in proportion as its ctii- 
ployment goes along with the tastes aiul, 
jiftssions of the community, will its mem¬ 
bers be rewarded for their*labors. The 
effect will not, however, necessarily * in¬ 
tend itself to ail die members of the class.' 
Huppose, for example, that the taste and 
vanity of a people appear very much in 
their apparel and {lersonal ornaments: it 
will not follow that all'cloth makers, tai¬ 
lors, jewellers, hatters and shoe-makers 
will have the highest wages in the com¬ 
munity ; hut die result will bp, that a high 
price will be [mid for excellence of mate¬ 
rial tfr superiority of still in die manufac¬ 
ture of those articles. The mqment, there¬ 
fore, in which civilization commences,— 
and some degree of it is coeval with the 
existence of every society,—excellence in 
some arts or em|>loyments will meet with 
extraordinary rew ards. As arts and civ - 
ih/ation udvanc . the objects of passion 
and taste will la* multiplied,' and with 
them the kinds and varieties of excellence 
of materials or skillf which will,be i — 
teemed of extraordinary value. The ef¬ 
fect necessarily is to produce a compara¬ 
tive depression in tbe value of all ordina¬ 
ry products and unskilful labor. Accord- 


a more civilized, improved mid populous ingly, the ordinary laborers, hi ult the arts, 
community, though the per coinage of become b\ degrees a distinct class. Ill a 
prolit of these latter may he much lower, reliued community, aixmnding in arts, this 
The same distinction will hold good in class necessarily becomes.numerous, and . 

1 respect to even other pursuit and cm- the condition of its members is a subject 
[doyment in a community,—the proper- of solicitude to tbe philanthropist, and Of 
tion of the whole products awarded to interest to the economist ami statesman, 
auv one class, may not correspond, at fill, The security and welfare of the whole , v. 
to the individual advantage'or disadvan- community, will depend very materially 
tugc of the members of that class, in their upon tbe character and condition of this, 
pursuits, in comparison with that of those part of tin* population. The greater the ‘ ■ 
of any other class. The compensation of distance between this eluss and the rest, 
any vine class of a community, in com- the more effectually they arc set off from ‘ ’ 
parison to any other, will evidently de- the others, the more unnatural and die- 
peud upon the course taken by the taste torted will lie the state of society, and' ' 
and luxury' of the connnunity ; for "we the more frequent will Jk* scenes of disot* t* 
may assume it as a general doctrine, tlrnt der, distress and vice. It is one of the • 
when the tqstc and passions of u comma- first and most important maxims of poll- , \ 
nity lend to u largo consumption of .the ey and of economy, then, to sustain the, -* 
articles produced by any class, or if the inemliers of this class, not by giving them , } 
services of its members are considered the control mid management of affairs, for 
particularly lieiiolicinl, these members will which, of course, they are net* the b^sf, ' 
be liberally compensated. If, for instance, fitted,—but by using all possible means,-.’]. 
as is, or, at least, has been, the fact in some whether by legislation or social influence.** 1 
countries, the inhabitants sup|»oKe that to give them education, good habits anti O 
their future welfare does not depend so good morals; to inspire.aud maint ain in 
'much upon tiled* ow'# characters and eon- ‘them a respect for themselves^ and secure 
duct as upon the prayers and good offices to them the respect of others, 
of their spiritual guides, they will deem it Labor-saving Machines, Montes- 


f 
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quieu somewhere regrets the introduction 
,of the ore of water-mills for grinding 
corn, instead of the hand-mills formerly 
in Use, as it threw a great many laborers 
out of employment, besides diverting tin* 
water from the purposes of irrigation. 
Upon this principle of throwing laborers 
out of employment, the English Weavers 
wore opposed to the use of power-looms. 
It is not remarkable that laborers them¬ 
selves, who, for a time, feel the inconven¬ 
iences of the introduction of nnj improve¬ 
ment, should oppose its introduction ; but 
it is singular that any limn of enlarged 
and philosophical views should tall into 
such a notion. Nobody certainly would 
think it a misfortune to acoinnmuitj. that, 
in consequence of sonic improvement m 
agriculture, thewnnn labor would produce 
a greater quantity of grniu ; on the con- 
trarj, every one consents to the praise be¬ 
stowed, by Johnson, upon the mini who 
makes two blades of grass grow whore only 
one grew before. And an improvement 
in machinery, whereby the same labor 
will produce twice the quantity of cloth, 
is precisely the same in its general rtieels 
upon the condition of the community, as 
an improvement iif agriculture. But in 
a case of improvement in machuien, the 
efljrrt is more apparent and more sudden, 
as it will spread rapidly, and, according!}, 
the inconvenience to the laborers is, m 
met, grealei, though it can last only lor a 
tini". However, the circumstance that its 
effect in discharging laborers is onh tem¬ 
porary, though it shows that the inconve¬ 
nience to the eommuinty is very limited, 
while, its advantages are permanent, yet 
affords no great consolation to the laborers 
themselves, if the population is dense, and 
employment difficult to he obtained, since, 
while this temporary effect is passing off, 
they may siarve. To avoid producing 
distress, and consequent disorder, labor- 
saving machinery, therefore, should he in¬ 
troduced gradually among a community 
of laliorers, like those of England, to 
whom it is ordinarily difficult to find full 
employment, and who, if unemployed, 
are immediately reduced to distress. Hith¬ 
erto (1831) no inconvenience has been 
experienced in the IT. States, in conse¬ 
quence of the introduction of irnpnnr- 
ments in machinery, since it is, as yet, the 
more general habit of all classes to sai e 
something, so that very few are reduced 
to immediate distress, though thrown out 
of employment; and there is usually 
fees difficulty in ’obtaining full employ¬ 
ment for the industrious classes than in 
most othet countries; and,accordingly,all 


classes are in llivor of improvements and 
inventions whereby lulmr may be saved, 
or its products augmented.^ 

liAUORAToar ( Moratorium ); a plan- 
fitted up lor the researches of the chemist. 
It bears the same relation to the science 
of chemistry us an observatory does to 
that of astronomy. Although the simple 
observation of nature is sufficient to teach 
us the properties of numerous compounds, 
and to enable us to developc, in part, 
those. ' forces which produce chemical 
changes, still the science of elicmistn 
must e\er have remained exceedingly de¬ 
tective in tarts, and fault} in theory, hut 
for the lijrlit derived from experiment. It 
is b\ means of artificial fixture* and pro¬ 
cesses., that the chemist obtains the rjr- 
■ incuts in a state of freedom, and recom¬ 
bines them so as to produce, in man} 
instances, not only their original com¬ 
pounds, but sncli as are altogether new. 
It is no exaggeration to sa}, that mm- 
tenths of the farts of the science, and a 
majority of the, arts depending upon it. 
lane been derived from the laboraton. 
The eoustmctKiiis which first receded 
this name consisted of under-ground 
apartments, secluded from light and 
wholesome'air of day—a situation it is 
impossible to account for, except upon the 
idea that it was copied from the alche¬ 
mists, who are known to June preferred 
such places for the purpose of seercc}. 
The inconveniences attending these situa¬ 
tions, IVom the v»vint of light and facilities 
for ventilation, as well as from the preva¬ 
lence of moisture, caused them gradually 
to he exchanged for apartments above 
ground; and although, for u time, an un¬ 
necessarily gloom} and 111 } sterious aspect 
was imparted to them, from their being 
built of stone or buck, and hut imperfectly 
lighted, the} have at length come to 
resemble, in their general ap|H‘aranee, 
other structures intended for the cultiva¬ 
tion of science. Besides laboratories in¬ 
tended for scieiititig research, there are 
those which are devoted to articles of 
chemical manufacture, as the alkaline, 
earthy and metallic salts, pigments, & e.; 
hut as these possess considerable diversity 
in their construction, according to the 
kinds of manufacture for which they an’ 
employed, and cannot well he conceived 
of without the aid of drawings, we shall 
omit their description, and confine the 
present article to a very general uccounf 
of a laboratory fitted up lor the researches 
of one or two philosophical chemists, in 
connexion with a tlftntre.or lecture room, 
for the public illustration of the science. 
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A building wholly devoted to this .pur¬ 
pose, should be but oiie story in height, in 
order to facilitate access to the apartments, 
and to fender more easy the bringing in 
of lieuvy articles, as wood, water, coals, 
and carl>oyH, arul, at the same time, to 
allow of openings in the roof for sky-lights 
and for ventilation. In Home laboratories, 
the theatre and working-room are united in 
the same; apartment; in others, they are 
separated by a partition. The advantage 
of the former construction is, that the 
furnace operations before a class are ren¬ 
dered more easy; but the disadvantages 
are, that the size of the roorii renders it an 
inconvenient place for private researches, 
especially in the w inter, and the seats are 
continually subjected to the dust and litter 
of ordinary operations. We shall treat of 
a laboratory in which these apartments 
are distinct. The building may vary in 
length from 50 to 80 feet, and m breadth 
from 25 to 50 feet. It should he Well 
pierced with windows laterally, and also 
with skv-lights and openings in the roof, 
'file lecture-room should occupy two thirds 
of tin* length oft he building; and the parti¬ 
tion which separates it from the working- 
room and other apartments, must contain 
the flues that are requisite for the furnaces 
of the whole establishment: those may lie 
spread over the wall on both sides, and 
finally lie carried out of the roof in one 
general chimney. The door, from 8 to 12 
feet in advance of this wall, should he 
paved with stone, or brick; in front of 
which, and immediately before the seats 
for the class, a table, with occasional 
breaks for passages, gasometers, and a 
pneumatic cistern, should extend quite 
across the room, from side to side. At 
tin* ends of tins spare, enclosed by the 
table, cupboards should lie erected against 
the walk with glass doors, for the recep¬ 
tion of the jars of the pneumatic cistern, 
mcusurcs, retorts, dusks, receivers, and the 
bottles and vials containing the elieuiieals 
employed for demonstration. The table 
should be abundantly provided with 
drawers of different sizes, in some places 
extending quite down to the door, for the 
reception of suiisluuees employed in a 
course of demonstration, und which it is 
not necessary to keep in vials and bottles, 
such as the* common metals and many 
earthy and metallic salts; liesides for the 
numerous tools, as knives, file?, gim¬ 
lets, forceps, and other indispensable arti¬ 
cles, as corks, valves or glass plates,* stir¬ 
rers, strings, bladders, tow, matches, sand, 
tapers, glass, yieuilha and earthen tubes, 
stop-cocks, &.c., SrnJn'wo or throe portn- 


’ ble furnaces, of different sizes-and shapes, 1 
may have a place near the'wall fprordj- ■ 
naiy furnace operations; and A recess in', 
the wall, centrally placed, and about four • 
feet from the door (similaV in shape to a , , 
common fire-place j, should be provided, 
with a strong drpft, for those experiments 
wliiph are attended with dangerous exha-,. 
lations. The seats-may be arranged as is 
usual in other lecture-rooms. The door 
room upon the other side of the partition 
may be divided, lengthwise of the building, 
into two Apartments, separated by a nfir- • 
row space-way, one of the-rooms haying 
dobble the dimensions of the other; the 
larger is the w'orking-room; die smaller, 
an apartment for receiving delicate articled • 
of apparatus, as balances, electrical ina- . 
chines, air-pump, &c., and which would 
be‘liable to in jury if exposed to die attacks 
of the damp and corrosive vapors that are 
continually floating about in the other * 
rooms. The entry eonnuunieates with 
the theatre by a door; a double door, 
also, connects the working-room and the 
lecture-room. The whole floor of die 
working-room is paved with brick or 
stone. The first fixture of importance in 
this room is the general working fiimace. 

Its use is |«mly domestic, jmrtly chemical; • 
for if is intended to warm and air the 
place, occasionally* to heat water, as well 
as to supply the means of raising a cruei- v 
ble to ignition, or of affording a high tem¬ 
perature to flasks and evaporating basins, 
through die agency of a sand-bath. If is 
built with a table top. The, fire-place 
itself is constructed of ltrick-work, with 
iron front and fittings, and the flue, being' 
carried horizontally for dim; or four feet, 
is afterwards curried off to, and connected 
with, the main flue existing in the wall. 
The fire-place and horizontal flue are 
covered with a large plate of east iron, of 
from tw*o to three feet in w*idth; this is ' 
formed,, in the middle, over the heated 
part, into sand-baths; a round, movable, 
one over the fire itself, and a long, fixed •• 
one over the flue. The saiul-baths supply 
every gradation of heat, from dull redness, 
if required, down to a teinjierature of 100*. 
or lower, whilst on each side of thetll 
exists a level surface, which answers every, 
purpose of an ordinary table, and supplies- * 
extraordinary facilities to experiments go¬ 
ing on in the sand-bath or furnace. Tins 
furnace may be advanuigeously placed 
directly against the wnll which separates 
flu; working-room from the theatre. A 
large, flaring, wooden hood should be 
suspended over the sand-bath, to receive 
the fumes evolved during the digestions ' 
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and solutions made upon it, and to ‘con- and the nrater sort of apparatus, from the 
duct them, away iuto the chimney. (For ■ dust and dirt which arc constantly moving 
'-a particular description of this furnace, and settling in the laboratory. All parts 
see Faraday, On Chemical Manipulations, of,tlfc walls within reach should be fitted 
p.90.) Nearby may be placed another up with shellcs, in n firm manner, t<- 
furnace for heating a large copper boiler, receive bottles and jniv,; also a tulie-rack 
intended to supply the lalwrutoiy'with li 9 t should be provided, to hold pieces of gin." 
water; the boiler should also be fitted tilin', from one to three feet long. A purl 
with a Read, ,wohn and refngprator, in of the wall should bo furnished with long 
order to provide an occasional supply of spikes, to hold retort and flask rings, large 
distilled water. The tables should lie us bent tidies, siphons, coils of -wire, non 
extensive as the room- will allow, and 1 h* tongs lor holding flasks. &c. Among 
so placed as to admit of reddy access; other indispensable furniture may Is- emi- 
lience a large one, placed towards the merited the following articles: one 01 
middle of the room, and in such a situa- .two larg»‘ wooden blocks, to serve its ba-es 
tinn as to he well lighted, is very useful, on‘which to put.heavy mortars; an ami!. 
It should Ik* made strong, and furnished or spike with its loot-block; a vice affixed 
with drawers, unless it be closed in with to a side table; hummers; cold chi-els; 
doors, so as to form cupboards. To pro- a screw-driver; saws; cutting rlii-el-, 
toet it from corrosive fluids, as acids and gimlets; bmd-awls: half-round, flat, and 
alkalies, U should he covered with sheet small three-square files: forceps; a trow - 
lead. In a corner, atrd as much nut of the el; a soldering-iron, w ith its appendage-. 
way as possible, a sink of stone, nr of a glue pot; nails;screws; spatulasniVilvci. 
strong wood-work lined with lead, must iv orv, steel mid w nod ; corkscrew; sheais 
Ik* jimvided. It mu«t be supplied with hlmv-pipes; sciatelung diamond, Ac. A 
water, if po-sihlc, from a cistern or tuple- number of filtering stands, suppnils fix 
duct, since an unlimited wipply of water retons and flasks, and wooden forms lot 
is demanded iu a laboratory. V place in holding glass evaporating basins, Ha.-,Us 
its immediate neiglil«»rhond is to be appro- and receivers, should be provided ; also a 
printed to the cleansing accompaniments great variety of common, kitchen, opt,, 
of a sink, such as pails, pans, sponges, furnaces. .The cellar beneath the work 
brooms, brushes, ,Scc. Between the table ing-rnom should contain the more bulky 
mid the working furnace may lie placed articles, and such as do not receive injui y 
the pneumatic cistern, winch should he from a slight degiee of mottlin', as iute- 
of larger dimensions titan that employed sand, charcoal, bricks, carboys of acid, 
in the theatre. If the surface of water lie voltaic troughs, iS; e. We do. not go into a 
19 inches by 28, and a well he formed at description of the common glass appara- 
one end of 14 inches by 10, and 12 inches tus which is essential to a laboratory, as, 
in depth.' so as to leave a continuation of Woulfe’s and Nooth's apparatus, retorts, 
shelf surface, on three sides of the well, adopters, reoeivei.-, muttrusscs, flunks, pre- 
of 2J inches in width, it will he found eipitufmg glasses; Ac., &c., since dies' 
sufficiently large for almost any purpose. .nudes have come to he well known. 
It should have shelf room sufficient to under iheir appropriate names, in every 
hold several jarsof gas at once. It should large city where philosophical apparatus 
he filled With water until it is ] J inch or is manufactured. Doctor Henry recoui- 
14 inch above'the shelf, and sir mid he mends fiiat the painting of that part of the 
provided with a stop-cock, by winch the laboratory furniture which is exposed to 
vvator may bo drawn off when it 1ms the action of acids, lie done with the sul- 
hfecomc acidified or dirty. Hucli a trough phute of lead. 

is best made of japanned copjier, and Laboratory, in military nflairs, signifies 
supjKirted in a wooden .frame, so as to that place when* all sorts of fireworks 
stand ubout 39 inches from the flour; or it are pn'paml, both for actual service 
may he made of wood, and lined with sheet and for exjHiiineiits, viz. quick-matches, 
lead. I'nless the establishment is very fuzes, port-fire, grape-shot, ease-shot, car- 
extensive, one -mercurial cistern will an- cusses and grenades, cartridges, shells 
ftwer for Imth rooms; it may la; singled filled, and fuzes fixed, wads, &,c., &r. 
out of marble or soap-stone, or 1 m* made Labouue, .loan Joseph tie, a hier-‘ 
of cast iron, and mounted upon a firm clsuit distinguished for activity, enterprise, 
frame, fitted with rollers. Cupboards are wealth and lienevulence, of an ancient 
very useful; anti at least two large ones, family in Bearn, bom in 1724, amassed 
with shelves, ought to lie provided, in a lame fortune at lhwonilq, by commerce 
^order to preserve chemical preparations, with the West Indiwand Spam. When, 
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in 1758, the French qoi)rt wished to ob- 
tain a loan of 50,000,00^) of livres from 
tin* Spanish court, the latter would not 
dose the transaction without Laborde’s. 
guarantee. Upon this, Laliorde was made 
.court hanker, and the first mipister, Ciioi- 
seul, gave him his entire confidence. 
After the fall of this statesman, Laborde 
retired from die greatest part of his busi-, 
ness. At the breaking out of the Amen- f 
can revolution, lie alone was able to fur¬ 
nish the government 1^,000,000 livres in 
gold, at Brest, which enabled the expedi¬ 
tion under Bochamlieuu to set sail. At a 
later period, Laborde employed his lbr- 
tiine in useful and splendid buildings. 
The pulaces of St. Ouen (since the prop r 
ertv of Minis. Ternaux), of St. Leu (after¬ 
wards belonging to the duke of Orleans), 
of lxi Ferte Yidanic (belonging.to the 
duke of I’enthievro), and that at Mereville, 
near Paris, were built by him, as well as 
'the finest houses in the Chanssee if Antiif 
a stieef of Paris, which, in his time, was*a 
iarge garden, belonging to his hotel, lie 
devoted francs, yearly, to the sup¬ 

port of the poor. r J’awards the erection 
of four large hospitals, at Paris (1788), he 
contributed 400, (MM) francs, \\ith this 
truly nival beneficence he combined the 
most jleheate manners. He never spoke 
of the good he had done, nor buttered 
those whom he had seived to feel op¬ 
pressed by tin* obligation. Satisfied in 
the possession of the love and esteem of 
lus fellow eitireiis, he declined external 
maiks of distinction. Louis XVI raised 
bis estate of Laborde (his family name 
was Dorl; his ancestors, who, in , ItW0, 
had purchased the small domain Luliorde, 
called themselves Dod Lubordt )*to a mar- 
ijuisatc; but lie made no use of this title. 
During the ]ieriori of terror, Laborde lived 
in retirement on bis estate at Men' , ville, 
but, like Malcsherbcs and Lavoisier, who 
resembled him in nobleness of character, 
lie fell a sacrifice to the fury of the po}Ht- 
lar leaders, Gendarmes drugged the ven¬ 
erable old muii to the tribunal of blood. 
His whole commune, consisting of 1^00, 
otti*red to defend their lather and bene¬ 
factor; but la* declined it, mul exhorted 
them to keep the peace. These worthy 
people, sent a deputation to tlu* conven¬ 
tion, lmt in vain; the benefactor of thou- 
, sands fell, at die age of 70 (April 18,17!)4), 
under the guillotine. His crime was 
lieing rich. Laliorde had four sons. 
Three of these served in the navy; two 
accompanied the unfortunate/ La Pey- 
rouse. They met th*r death, before the 
loss of Lu Peyrouse’s vessel, in an act of 
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heroistp, which this navigator 'relates in 
the account of his voyage, tod.'for which' 
he had a monument erected to their mem¬ 
ory, at Port Francois, on the coast of' 
California. The oldest of these three, 
after having retired from the navy, was 
lyipninted treasurer, and, in 1789, member ' 
of the constituent assembly. Ilis reporta 
on the state of the finances were primed 
by order of the chamlier. He died, 1801, 
a voluntary exile at London. 

Laborde, Alexander Louis Joseph, 
count de, the youngest son of the preyed- 
ing, born 1774, at Paris, entered the Aus¬ 
trian service, whefe, in consequence of a 
letter from his lather to Joseph II, who 
entertained great esteem lor the uld I.a- 
borde, anti had expressed the wish to see 
one of his sons in life service, he vias ap¬ 
pointed lieutenant in the regiment Wtn- 
y.el-Collorodo, and was afterwards re-' 
moved to the light-horse regiment Kuis- 
ky, as captaui. Laborde would willingly 
hate served his country hi the French 
revolutionary war, hut bin mime was on ■ 
the list of emigrants. At that time, while 
lying wounded at Heidellierg, lie made 
the actpiaiiitaneeof general Oudmot (who . 
had been taken prisoner by the regiment 
Kiiisky) and others of his eouutn men. 
This strengthened him in his resolution. 
As soon as the fieace of Cumpo-Formio 
wu- concluded, he left the Austrian ser¬ 
vice, atnl obtained the erasure of liis name 
from the list of emigrants. On bis,return 
to France, he devoted himself to science, 
imule a journey to England, Holland, Italy 
alul Spain, and, on his return, published his * 
splendid work, Voyage pittoresqut d histo- 
riqui de PEkpagw (4 vols., fob); his Jtine- 
rairc de L'Espagm (5 vols.); his Description 
of the Collection of Greek Vases belong¬ 
ing to Count Lamherg; his Voyage pitlo- 
icstpic en Jhdriche (ii vols., tblio); and the 
commencement of his work on the monu¬ 
ments of France, in chronological order. 
He was elected a member of the institute,, 
and Napoleon intrusted him with impor¬ 
tant business as counsellor of state. ' He . 
likewise accompanied the emperor to 
S|min and Austriiv In 1814, Laborde 1 
commanded a division of the national 
guard of Paris, and concluded, together * 
with Tourton, in the name of marshal 
Moueey, the eapitulatiou with the Rus¬ 
sians. After the restoration, lie made a 
second journey through England, and, on * 
his return, published the (irst tmok in 
France on the system of mutual instruction. 
During three years, lie was likewise first 
secretary to the central society for the ■ 
extension of this uicthod of education 
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In 18l8, he was again appointed counsel' 
dor,of state,, but was Soon, dj&pla&wl oil 
^suspicion of liberal principles. In 1628, 
\ the department of the Seine elected him 
‘ • its representative. In this capacity, he hits 
always opposed the encroaching spirit of 
i the ultra? with energy, and sometimes 

• with success. His work on the prisons 

■ in Paris effected a material improvement 
in them. His treatise on the tatter con¬ 
struction of water-works, sluices, wells 

• nod pavements, drew the attention of the 
" .authorities to'these objects. 

S 4 Laboring of a ship implies pitching 
or rolling heavily in a turbulent sea—an 
effect !>y which the masts and hull are 
greatly endangered: because, by the roll¬ 
ing motion, the masts strain upon their 
shrouds with an effort which increases as 
the sine of their obliquity; and the con¬ 
tinual agitation of the vessel often loosens 
her joints, and makes her extremely leaky. 

Labrador ; an extensive country of N. 
America, lying between Hudson’s bay, die 
Atlantic ocean, and Canada, and extending 
from the 50th to the 00th degree of north 
latitude, or nearly 700 miles in length, from 
north to south. • It is about 500 miles in 
breadth, but has never been fully explored, 
and is little known, the severity of the 
‘climate and the barrenness of the region 
‘onfuting the visits of foreigners princi¬ 
pally to the coasts. These are bordered 
by innumerable islands, so close together 

■ as to l»ear the appearance of main land, 
broken by inlets: this has given rise to 
much confusion in the charts. The sum¬ 
mer is short, but extremely hot, and the 
winters are very rigorous. Great num- 

- hers of fish, of* various kinds, particularly 
cod and salmon, are found on the shores, 
and in the small rivers. The islets are 
covered with Jflocka of sea-fowl, particu¬ 
larly eider ducks. Bears, wolves, foxes, 
bares, martens, &c., are numerous. Tin. 
population is small. The natives of the 
coast Ore Esquimaux. The tribes of the iu- 
' tenor are little kyowu. Labrador belongs 
to Great Britain, and is annexed to the 
, government of Newfoundland. The Lab- 
" rdtior fishery, in 1829, was calculated to 
employ 2108 vessels, and 24,100 seamen; 
600 of the vessels, manned with 9110 
men, and producing 678,000 cwt. of fish, 
and 6730 nhds. of oil, were British; atui 
-1500 vessels, manned with 15,000 men, 
and producing 1,100,000 cwt of fish, and 
* ■ 11,000 hhds. of oil, were from the U. States. 

' (See FitthtriRs.) 

■ ’ ^.La^radobite, or Labrador Feldspar. 
taJTfais mineral scarcely differs from feld- 
p^par (<j. v.) in the properties of its crys¬ 


talline structure, except in having one of 
1 its cleavages somewhat less diRtmct In 
hardness, also, it is nearly identical with 
that species; but its specific gravity is 
’ somewhat higher, living 2.75. The re- 
mUrkahle opalescent and iridescent tints 
which it exhibits, constitute its most 
striking character. Its ordinary color is a 
dark gray. Its reflections, which, for va¬ 
riety and intensencss of color, yic with 
those of the opal, are visible only upon 
two opposite sides of any crystal or mass. 
Blue and green colors are the most com¬ 
mon ; but occasionally these ore inter¬ 
mingled with rich flame-colored tints. 
It is sawed into slabs by the lapidaries, 
;yid employed in inlaid work. The finest 
pieces are very higldy esteeinwj. A 
square table, composed of twp pieces of 
this stone, and whose dimensions were 
13 inches by 20, and 8 lines in tliick- 
ness, was sold, in Paris, tor 1800 franco. 
The Lahradoritc is cotiqmsed of 54.6 sili¬ 
ca, 29.0 ahimine, il.8 magnesia, and 4.0 
soda. It was Jim distinguished by the 
reverend B. Latrobo, among a number <*f 
• specimens sent to him from Labrador by 
the Moravian missionaries. It occurs, not 
only in pebbles on the shore, but m spots 
in the rocks about Nain, and particularly 
near a lagoon about 50 or 00 miles in- - 
land. Its colors, darting through tiie lim¬ 
pid crystal of the lake, and flashing from' 
the cliffs, more especially when moistened 
by a shower of rain, changing contin¬ 
ually with every alteration in the position 
of the spectator, are described as almost 
realizing a scene in fairy Land. Labrador 
feldspar is alsc/found upon the borders of 
the gulf of Fitdund, and at Fredericks- 
vtern, >n Norway, ami at some other 
places. 

Labyrinth, with the ancients; a build¬ 
ing containing such a number of cltani- 
liers anil galleries, one running into the 
other, as to make it very difficult to find 
the way through it The Egyptian luby- ■ 
riuth, tint most .famous of all, wqs situated 
iu Central Egypt, above lake Mmris, uot 
far from Crocodilopolis, iu the country 
now called Fejoom. According to fsoine 
writers, it was built by the Dodecarehs 
(650 B. CL); according to others, by 
Psnmmctichus; according to others, tyy 
Ismandes, who is also said to liave been 
buried there. In all prolmbility, it was u 
sepulchre. The building, half above and 
half liclo w the groynd, was ope of the finest 
in the world, and is reported to have con¬ 
tained 3000 rooms, the arrangement of 
which seems to ligye bfe^n symbolic of 
tile zodiac and solar system. All these , 



rooms were encircled by a. common'Vail 
and by columns; but tfie passages were 
so intricate, that no stranger, could find 
■ the way without a guide. It is said, ttyat, 
iu the lower rooms, the coffins of the 
builders pf this immense fabric, and* of 
, tlte sacred crocodiles, wore deposited, 
•,and that the upper rooms excelled, iu 
splendor and ait, all human works. At 
present, only 150 rooms are reported’ to 
lie accessible: the others are dark* and 
choked with rubbish. Respecting the 
interior construction and the destination 
of tho labyrinth of Crete we know still 
less. Tlkj ancient writers consider thi$ 

. subterranean cuvcm to have been built by 
Dtedalus, iu imitation of that of Egypt, 
but on a smaller scale, by order of Minos, 
who confined there the Minotaur. Ac¬ 
cording to others, it was a temple of the 
latter. The labyrinth at Cliisiuin was 
erected by king Porscnnu, probably for 
his own sepulchre. It was a square liuild- 
ing of stone, 50 feet in height ami 30 on 
each side. At each corner stood a pyra¬ 
mid, and also one in the centre, each 150 
feet high, and at the base, 75 tint wide. 
These edifices were not built for the pur¬ 
pose of making jM-ople lose their wnjf; 
this was merely au accidental peculiarity, 
on account of which every confused mass 
of things, difficult to be disentangled, has 
been called a labyrinth. The same name 
is also given to a purl of the ear. (q f v.) 

Lac, Lax, Laak, and Lak’u, are differ¬ 
ent ways of spelling the vulgar derivatives 
from the Sanscrit words lakshit and lak- 
sha, i. r. one hundred thousand; a name 
given by the Hindoos to the coccus lacca 
and gum-lac, for which they have six dif- 
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trinket*, It 1$ the boa* of 
It forms varnishes, furnishes a brilliant re&, 
dyd, and, mixed with thriefe it* weight oft- 
ndfc Sana, is mpde into polishing stpnes.. 

' (See Coccus.} Lac, in its original meaning 
is applied to . the computafibu’ of mdnpy 
iu the East Indies.* Thus a Ipk of ru-. 
poes is 100,000$ which, supposing' them, 
to lie 8ufca, <st standard, equal £12,500. , / 

Lacaille. (dee Cattle .) 

Laccadive Islands ; a group of small 
islands iu the Indian sea: the nearest is 
alKiut 120 miles from the coast of Malabar; 
Ion. 71° 15' to 73° 30 1 E,; lat. 10° to.12° 
4ff N. Tliesp.islands are supposed to lie" 
what Ptolhniy called hmda JVumero XIX', 
but, in fact, they are 32, all of them small, 
and eoyered with trees. (They are rocky < 
on tlicir rides, mostly as if kud, on a bot- v 
tmn of] sand, attended with reeft, and the 
channels between them very deep, . T’hey 
are cohimoiilv visited by Euglisn ships] , 
in tlicir .way "from India-to the ■Persian' 
gulf or Red sea. The principal traffic of 
the inhabitants is in the produce of* die * 
cocoa palm, such as the .oil, the cables 
and cordage prepared from this plant; and 
in fish, which is drieij and £ent to the con¬ 
tinent of India, from whence they, get rice, 
Arc., in returii. They also trade to Mas- ■ 
cat, in large boats, and bring back, in re¬ 
turn for dieir commodities, dates and 
codec. Ambergris is often found floating 
off these islands. The inhabitants aril 
mostly Mohammedans, called Mopkcys. 

Lace is a species of net-work, made of 
silk, thread, or cotton, upon which, in old 
times, patterns wefe embroidered by the 
needle, after its construction: they are ’ 
now, for the most part, formed during the 


fereut terms; “blipthey generally call it ^knitting itself The best lace* are made 
laksha ,” says sir William Jones {As. Res. at Mechlin, Brussels, Antwerp,"tlhent and 
ii, 364), “from the multitude of small in- Valenciennes. In England, Buckingham- 


sects which, os tiiey believe, discharge it 
from tlicir stomachs, and at length destroy 
the tree on which tiiey form tlieir colo¬ 
nics,” The gum-lac is probably dis¬ 
charged by the coccus, us a defence for 
. its eggs, which are deposited on the biliar 
tree. Four kindH are known—stick-lac, 
seed-lac, lump-lac, anil shell-lac. The first 


shire chiefly furnishes luce knit by hand, 
whicli requires much patience and osri-" 
duity. The lace made by machinery •' 
is largely manufactured at Nottidghani. , 
Tho invention of lace knitting is attributed' 
■bv Beckmann (ii. 313) to Barbara, wife of-: 
^Christopher Uttman of St Annaherg,- in ■* 
1561. l'aulus Jenisjus, in his histoiy^Cf* . 


is the gum before its separation from the . that town, States as follows: Hoc aanq..t 


tftrigs, which it incrusts; and the best is of 
„a red purplish color: the second is die 
guin in a granulated form, striped from ’ 
the twigs, and perhujis boiled, by whicli u 
,. }«Htiou of the color is lost: the third is 
. the seed-lac, molted into cakes: aiul the 
fourth, t)ie common form in which it is 
■known hi Europe, is the purified gum. 

• The best, is amper-ooloryil and transpa¬ 
rent. Iu thq East,*it is much used for 
, yot. vir. . 32 , 


(1561),./Hi an album ttyortum in violas 
mas Phrygio open duei ecepit; and there arts"; 
many oilier authorities lor the name-ofj’^ 
the workwoman. It may be, bowevej,. ? 
that she introduced the mmiufaotm£,ipttvA ( 
er than invented it. Lace' Worked 'by'*' 
the needle is of for older date. , It 
found richly and'abundantly in dayrdb’ 
furniture of great antiquity, and is sup-« 
jioscd to have-been originally made' » * 

• ' f.'. -» ’ 
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ify iff Genoa and .Venice, f wfi&li he did not appear as an orator. Ilia 
The Opna Phrvgiamm, to Which alia- benevolence and his inattention to his own 
sjons ace mado by Plautus {Mhnachmi, ii, affairs involved him in debt. Napoleon, 
3; Jjuhdaria,m, 3),and by Pljny (viii, 74), therefore,- gave him a 1 salary of 40,000 
is considered by Ifeckmantt to have been francs. After the lost restoration, Luct*. 
no more than needlework; and so tlio pede lost his situation of grand chancellor 
“ihe latter writer,are Under- of the legion of honor, but was raised to 


stood by Holland: “AS for embroderie 
itself, aba heedle-worke, it was the Phryg¬ 
ians’ invention, and hereupon embrodcr- 
ers,' in. Latine, bee called Phrygiones.” 
Point-lace is that embroidered by tne nee-' 
. die, and, from the great labor required, is 
therefore most expensive. In the lace 
knit by hand, as many threads, are em¬ 
ployed as the pattern and breadth require. 
These are wound upou the requisite num¬ 
ber /of bobbins (made of bone, .whence 


the peerage by the king. During the 
hundred days, the emperor appointed him 
grand master of the university ; bathe de¬ 
clined this office, and devoted himself sole¬ 
ly to the sciences. In 1817, he published 
a new edition of Dufibu’s works, ami an¬ 
nounced, at the same time, that, at the 
desire of his deceased friend Lagrange, 
he intended to publish his Theory on the 
Formation of Comets. He likewise pub¬ 
lished a continuation of the. work oil the 


the name bone-la ce), which are thrown {Cetacea, commenced by hi* greut prede- 


over and under each other in various 
ways* so thru die threads twine rotiud 
pins stuck in the hotes of the pattern—a 
stiff parchment Stretched on a cushion or 
pillow—and by these means produce the 
openings which give the desired figure. 
In that made by machinery, the meshes 
are all formed by a continuation of u 
single thread. The coarsest is called 
■Mechlin-net, the finest, bobbin-net, from 
the employment of bobbins. Lace made 
by the loom is generally known as Brit¬ 
ish lace. 

Lacedsmok. (See Sparta.) 

Lacep£de, Bernard Germain Etienne, 
count Delavilie sur Illou de, naturalist, 
peer of France, bom at Agen, 1756, was, 
from his youth, passionately attached to 
natural history and music: lie, Consequent¬ 
ly abandoned the military profission, for 


eessors. His History of Fishes (5 volumes, 
4to.), is considered his principal work. 
The complete collection of his works, in 
which art' included two small novel-, 
which appeared anonymously, and the' 
opera Onuihale, is voluminous. Lare.- 
prde could adorn the driest subjects with 
the graces of a brilliant style. He died 
Oct. (!, 1825„at bis country-seal F. pi nay, 
ilear St. Deni*, of the small-pox. Viile- 
nnuve wrote his Ullage. Hisforique (Paris, 

] 826). Of LacCpede’s very defective 
llistoire Civile cl Mililairc dt VEurope 
(from the end of the fifth, till the middle 
of the eighteenth centon), in 16 volumes, 
the two first volumes apjieared after his 
death (Paris, 16261 

l.ACBAtsr Francois d’Aix lie, confessor 
of Louis XIV, metnher of the congrega¬ 
tion of Jesuits, was bom in the chtileau 


which he was destined, and devoted him¬ 
self to the study of natural, history, llis 
teachers did friends, Buffon and Daubcn- 
ton, procured him the imjtortant situation 
of keeper $f the collections belonging to 
the department of natural history in the 
jardin des planks. At the breaking out 
of the revolutios, he was elected a tnem- 


d?Aix, in August, 1624. The, family D’Aix 
dt; Lucliaise was one of the most respecta¬ 
ble in France, and a grand unde of Fran¬ 
cois de Lucliaise, father Cotton, had been 
confessor of Henrv IV. lu die Jesuit 
college, at Rohan, which had been fouuded 
by one of his ancestors, Lucliaise, com¬ 
menced his course of studies, and finished 


ber of the legislative assembly, and be¬ 
longed to the moderate party. To with¬ 
drew from the storms of the period of 
terrorism, he resigned his situation, and 
retired to Ins country-seat Leuvilie. lie 
again made his appearance under the di¬ 
rectory, and was appointed one of the 
first members of this institute. Napo¬ 
leon made Lae6pede a member of the 
conservative senate, and conferred on him 
; the dignity\of grand chancellor of the le- 

S ’on of horidi;. Lactpede became one of 
c most zeolohs adherents of the emperor, 
( and, during the 10 years of the imperial 
i reign, few public (celebrations occurred at 

t' ■ 


it at Lyons. He was the provincial of 
■ his order, when Louis, on the death of his 
former confessor,fatiier Perrier,appointed' 
Lacliaise his successor. This appointment 
occasioned surprise, because, ,on thes one 
hand, tlie disputes between the parties ftf' 
Jansenists, Molinista, &c.> divided the erturt 
of Louis XIV, already infected, by the 
example of the king, with a sickly kind • 
of devotion, as also the capital, which 
fluctuated, in imitation of the court, be¬ 
tween licentiousness and bigotry'; and, on 
the other hand,no Jesuit, since father Got- ' 
ton, had been chosen' 1 this important 
situation. The new* confessor was soon 
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involved in a web of. court intrigues. 
Mine, de Montespan and Mme. de Main- 
tenon, the Jansenists and Jesuits, stood op¬ 
posed to each other, and Louis, moved by 
sensuality and superstition, wavered like ia 
reed between tbeso parties. Nevertheless, 
Lachaise maintained his ground, although 
. he was equally obnoxious to Mine, pe 
Montespan and Mme. de Maintenon, who 
■frequently expressed their dislike to him 
in hitter sarcasms. On every occasion—at 
the famous declaration of the French cler¬ 
gy reflecting the liberties of the Gallicun 
church, at the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, on occasion of the disputes of the 
Quietists, at the marriage of Mme. de 
Maintenon with the king (1(58(5), and sim¬ 
ilar ini|>ortant events of the time—father 
Lachaise, in consequence of his office, 
was more or less forced to play a part; 1 
and, although he reflected well on every 
step lie took, he constantly received the 
severest reproaches from both parties. 
The most intelligent men, however, never 
judged unfavorably of his private charac¬ 
ter and his conduct; and St. Simon, who 
was no friend to the Jesuits, as well as 
Voltaire, in his account of the age of 
Louis XIV, De Boza, Spoil, and others, 
acknowledge, that the confessor of the 
vainest monarch, and the mediator be¬ 
tween the mo-.t exasperated parties, knew 

■ how to conduct himself) under ail circum¬ 
stances, with address, coolness and sagaci¬ 
ty, and that, although a zealous Jesuit, he 
never allowed himself to be drawn into 
violent measures against his opponents. 

. That Louis formally married Mme. do 
Maintenon, Voltaire attributes principally 
to the counsels of Lachaise; but that this 
marriage remained secret, and was not 
publicly acknowledged, according to the 
desire of that ambitious woman, may likc- 
•“wise be attributed to Lgchaise, who, on 
this account, had constantly to endure her 
hatred. Lachaise, maintaining his ground 
in the favor of his monarch till liis end, 
and acting as his counsellor, even when 

■ age and weakness had almost converted 
- ium into a living skeleton, and weakened 

liis faculties, <)ied January, 1709, at the 

■ age of 85. He left philosophical, thco- 
' logical and archaeological works. His 

■ taste for the study of numismatics, and 

■ the great share which he hud in the im- 
* provement of this branch of science in 
. France, are well known., Louis XIV had 
. a country-house built for him at the end 

of the present Boulevard neujs, which, at 
that time, owing to its situation on a lull* 

' .received the name* of Moni-Louis . Its ex- 
\ tensive garden now forms the cemetery 

■ *1 1 ’ • ' 1 * 
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of Pfre Lachaise, the hugest in Paris, * 
(See Ctmetery.) -Many splendid menu- ; 
meats now adorn the place, where, fbijmfcr- ' 
ly, the courtiers 6f Louis XIV used /re- ■ 
quemtlyto meet, to pay their respects to ’ 
the confessor of their absolute master. 
The situation of the burying-place/ oh, ■ 
the declivity of a hill, affords one of the-' ■ 
most delightful views of a principal part ! 

. of the city and its suburbs. At the up- . 
'Proach of the allies, in 1814, this burial- 
place was fortified, and defended by the . 
students ef the polytechnical and veterina¬ 
ry school The Russians,, in storming it, 
did great injury: the shaded walks) par¬ 
ticularly, suffered by the bivouac of the 
troops, but have since been repaired. A 
short’ time previous to the second taking 
of Paris (ltflfi), viz. from June 24 tiu 
July 8, no burials took place in ‘the ceme¬ 
tery of Pbre Lachaise , on account of the 
troops which surrounded the capital. 
During this time, the dead were buried in . 
the cemetery or Ste. Marguerite, situated 
in the town, which had been long opt 
of use. 

Lachrvmjg Christi {Latin, tears of 
Christ); a superior kind of Italian, wine, ho 
qallcd, it is said, because it drops like tears 
from the press, before the grapes are sub¬ 
jected to any pressure except their own 
weight. It is dark-red, and the grape grows 
at the foot, and, to a certain height, on the 
sides, of mount Vesuvius. On several of 
the Greek islands, also, a kind’of wine is 
produced in the same way. 

Lachrymatories (i . e. tear-bottles; from 
lachryma, Latin, it tear); small glass or 
earthen vessels found in tombs, so called, 
because they were supposed to have been • 
used by the ancient Romhns to collect the 
tears of the friends of the deceased. Sofne 
of them contain the impression of one or 
of two eyes. They afe now considered to 
,lmve been used for containing aromatic , 
liquids, to be poured upon the funeral 
pile. * 

La#los, Pierre-Fran^ois-Choderioe de, 
autiipr of the famous romance Lea Liaisons 
dangereuses, which first appeared in 1782, ‘ 
was bom at Amiens, in 1/41, and, before '.'' 
the revolution, was a French officer pf ar- , 
tillery, and secretaiy to the duke of Or- ’, 
leans. Laclos was considered, when be’ 
was young, as one of the most talented { 
and agroeablu, mid, in a more) point pf'. 
view, as one of the most dangerous' meh , 1 
His enemies lufve maintained' that he has " 
drawn his own character in. that of {he 
viscount de Valmont, in his romance. 
Others celebrate the simplicity, honeBty 
and good nature of bis character, at least . 
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in the latter part' of'his lire. He whs one pradenee in flic midst of political revoln- 


' fallowed th£ dukrf of Qrlenns to Loudon. 
. ’ After the rtjturn of the king from Vn- 
' renries, Laclos endeavored, by meaim> of 
the Jacobin dttb, to-effect >the foundation 
of a republic, as he conceived that this 
step would lead eventually to die eleva¬ 
tion of the house of Orleans to the French 


retired:' His .poverty, which he neither 
coinplaided of nor regretted, was honor&Me 
to huu. The nristorraticnl reaction,which 
took place k iu France, after the second ’ 
restoration, and was particularly memora¬ 
ble in thtrchamber of 1815 (see Chatnbre 
Introuvable), threw him into tin* oppnuft- 


throne. At the breaking out of the war, tiou, which the liberal part) at that time 


Lacloa was transferred ns an assistant to 
*thp old Luckner, and, after the fail of the 
house of Orleans, lie disappeared from the 
stpge. It is difficult to explain bow Ro- 
> bespierre came to spare & -man who was 
‘one of the firmest adherents of this pro¬ 
scribed house ; and thus the report originat¬ 
ed, that Laclos prcjmml the speeches of 
the tribune of' the people,' After the 9th 
Thermidor, Laclos returned to the military 
profession, and Was advanced to the office 
or inspector-general of artillery. He died 
at Tarentuin, in 1803. , 

Lacokia. ‘ (See Sparta.) 

Lacpetelle ; two brothers, well knqwn 
as authors, buff entirely opjiosed t6 each 
otlier in principles.—1. Pierre Louis La- 
' creteUe, the elder (commonly calldd Lacu- 
telle ainf'j, was born in 1751, at Metz, 
where Ins fal ter, .was an advocate, and 
died Sept. 5, l§34i at Paris. Animated by 
the masterly works of the advocate-gener¬ 
al Servan to the study of law, ethics and 
literature, he went, in 1778, to Paris, where 


began to form, ntid in support of which 
they hod undertaken the direction of tin* 
Mature de Prance. But this journal, 
tvhioh uppeared on fixed days, becoming 
subject, in consequence of a new law, to 
the inspection of the censor of the press, 
was given tip, and the Minenr Fnm- 
paisc, which appeared irregularly, took its 
place. Laeretelle, in conjunction with 
Aignan, had the direction of this literary 
and political journal. The Mincrvc Fran- 
caise obtained so decided uu influence 
upon public opinion, fhat this was also 
subjected, l»y a new ordinance, to the cen¬ 
sorship, after eight volumes had been puli- 
lished, upon which it was immediately 
discontinued. Laeretelle, who was now 
a bookseller, hazarded a continuation of 
it in tiie form of small pamphlet^; but 

which life 

eVgy add ability. HfTnas condemned,, 
however, to imprisonment ; hut Louis 
XV1U remitted tin* sentence on aerount 


he became parliamentary advocate, and, 
by his writings —Eloge de Montausier 
(which obtained tlie second prize in 1781L 
Mimoirts du Comte de Saimois (a work 
new and. unique*in its kind), and the Dis- 
oourg aur le prijugi des Peines infamantes 
(which received the prize of the academy) 
—rendered himself Worthy of a place m 
die institute, wheW*. he succeeded La Hnipo, 
witiv whom he wds concerned in editing 
■ the Mature —an * occupation which he 
undertook anew, in 1817, under vety dif¬ 
ferent Circumstances, in conjunction ( with 
JFouy, Jay, B. Constant jtnd others. La- 
. creteUe cmhrftced the principles of the 
revolution with titc ardor of a nobib mind, 
,but witliout concurring in its excesses. 
In the legislative’assembly, in 1792, lie was 
one of the leaders of the constitutional 
party, in opposition to the Girondists, who 
were in favor of republicanism. 'After 
‘"‘the 10th of August, Ijacretfelle devoted Ids 
attention wholly to literature. We find 
' .him again in public life in 1801, when he 
; *was a memlter of the’ legislative body of 

■it Napoleon. Here he retained his irule- 

'II . . 


of his age and infirmities, and the general 
esteem in which he was held. From that 
time, Laeretelle employed himself upon 
a collection of his works, which apjH-ared 
at Paris,in 1823, hi tour }>arts. He was the 
author of many logicul, metaphysical and 
etliical articles in die Encyclopedic mt- 
thodujw. Many of his scattered essays 
and treatises up|>eaml in 1892, under the 
title of (Euvrts diverges, in five volumes, 
to which, in 1817, lie. subjoined Fragments. • 
politiques et lilteretires, and, in 1822, 
(Euvres, and Portraits et Tableaux (among * 
them those of Miralienu, Bonaparte and 
Lafayette), in two volumes. His theatri- 
cal romance Malherbe , oil le Fils naturel 
(D’Alembert), is an excellent dramatic po¬ 
em. His Noirtcs note Guillaume Lamoi• 
gnon de Maksherbes, mid his Etudes sin' 
la Revolution fYancaisr, are also highly • 
esteemed. Both have lieen published 
since his death.—2. Charles Laa'etdle, the' 
younger brother of the preceding, went, 
when very young, m Paris, at the break-*, 
ing out of die reVolutifty. ' He soon at-' 
triicted attention by his logical acuteness/ 
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and the editorial department of the Jour- ptis; He dted about 335. His writings' 
,nal des Dibats, which was established at (published by; Sparke, at Oxford, 1684; ‘ 
."that time, was committed to him in<con- l>y Biineniami, at Leipsic, 1739; Jt>y Du- . 
hexion with another individual by tlie fresnoy, at Paris, 1748* 2 volumes, 4to.; 
name ofH. Ducos. His second literary and by Oberthtir, at Wurtzburg, in 1783, [ 
production was his Pricis de la Rivolu- 2 volumes) are characterized by a pleor 
■ twin, which was a continuation of the and agreeable style, and he is, on ac-, 

1 Work of Ibabaud St. Etiemie. On the count of his pure and eloquent language, 
occasion of the opposition of the Parisian frequently called the . Christian Cicero.. 


occasion of the opposition of the Parisian frequently called the . Christian Cicero.. 
sections to the decree of the national His seven books Iristitutiones dXmut are 


convention retaining two thirds of their 
number in the new legislature, Charles 
Lucretelle composed, in the name of the 
sections, the caustic addresses to the con¬ 
vention, as well as to the electoral assem¬ 
blies of France; but, on the 13th Veudfe- 
miaire, Bonaparte put an end to these 
commotions. Being, however, attached 
to the then existing opposition, and, using 
1 his iuflueuce in its favor, he was, on the 
• lbth Fructidor, arrested, and retained pris¬ 
oner for two years. After the 18tli Brn- 
maire, liowever, Napoleon employed his 
talents in various occupations. In 1813; 
he received Esmeqanl’p place* in the na¬ 
tional institute, and, in 1816, the presiden¬ 
cy of the French academy, or the third 
•■lass of tin* institute. The historical ler- 
nires, which, as professor of history’, ho de¬ 
livered before the university of Paris, were 
amonjfthe most frequented in that city.. 
4s a historical writer, he has a jieculiariy 
brilliant diction, although his ideas want 
force and profundity. His Hisioire de 
.Franrc pendant les Gucrres de Religion is 
more highly esteemed than his Hisioire de 
France pendant le dir-huitteme Steele (14 
volumes, 1826). Lacretelle has now re¬ 
nounced his former philosophical views. 
In his L'Htetoire de L'Jlssemblie constitu- 
autc , he takes part entirely with the 
ultras and obscurants. During twenty- 
six years, he was censor of the de¬ 
partment of,the drama He has been 
termed-the chief support of the Soriete 
dcs bonnes Lcttres , so called. He was like¬ 
wise honored with the dignity,of nobility 
by Louis XVTII. In 1827, the ministry 
deprived him of his censor's office, be¬ 
cause lie favored, in the ucademy, the peti¬ 
tion to the king against the laws respect¬ 
ing the censorship of the press. In 1829 
’ appeared his Hisioire de France depute la 
Reslauration (3 volumes, not completed). 

Lactantius, Lucius Cmlius Firmianus, 
a, celebrated father of the Latin church, 
distinguished as an orator and author, is 
commonly supposed to have been an Af¬ 
rican. He lived for a long time at Nico- 
‘ riiedia, os a teacher of rhetoric, until 
Constantine the* Great committed |to his 
care th$ education of his oldesfSbu, Cris- 
‘32 * 


particularly celebrated, and worthy of no-* 
tico. 

Ladies’ Slipper (cypripedium) ; a beau¬ 
tiful genus of orehideous plants, conspicu¬ 
ous for its large, inflated flowers. t The 
roots are perennial; the stems simple, 
liearitig entire sheathing leayes; and the 
flpwere are solitary or few in number. 
The species are confined to the. northern 
regions of the globe: six inhabit the Al-, 
kghany mountains, Canada, and the north¬ 
ern jidrts of the U. States; and five are 
found in Siberia, and the hOrthem and 
mountainous parts of Europe. • 

Ladoga, or Ladozskoi ; a lake in Rus¬ 
sia, lk;tween the Baltic and the lake One¬ 
ga, surrounded by the governments of 
Petersburg,' Viborg and Olonet/ Tin* 
soqth-west extremity lies 30 miles east of 
Petersburg. It is 140 miles long, and 75 
broad, containing 6200 square miles,, and 
is the largest lake in Europe. It contains 
an abundance of fish, particularly salmon. 
Tlie shores arc fiat, but the navigation 
dangerous, on account of quicksands. 

liADKONES ^ a cluster of islands in tlie 
Northern Pacific ocean, discovered by 
Magellan.. Their number is stated by 
some autborities as 14, by others as 16. 
They occupy a space of 450 miles; Ion. 
145° to 148* E.; laL 13° to 21° N. Magel¬ 
lan called them Islas de Ladrones (islands 1 
of thieves), because the natives stole every 
tiling made of iron which they could find. 
Towards the end of tlie seventeenth cen- < 
tuiy, th^y received the qame of Mariana , ‘ 
or Marianne islands, from the queen of 
Spain, Mary Ami of Austria, the mother t 
of Charles II, at whose expense mission- ‘, 
sites were sent over thither, to propagate . 
the Christian.'faith. In almost all books 
of history and voyages, as well as in maps, ' 
we find them styled the Ladrones; notwitli* 
standing whi^h, the dbove-mentioned name 
lias gradually gained ground. These island* 
lie in the tomd zone; and yet so much & ■■ 
the heat of the sun tempered by the air,<atk( 
by breezes of the sen, that tlie climate -is 
generally serene, salubrious and pleasant: 
in some seasons of the year only they are 
liable to hurricanes, which, though .they 
do sometimes a great deal of mischief, yet, 
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, cledr and refresh the a^&mh'"a tnaortpr recr so little to, lift exported of n youth of 
Vthat, befqre they l»y f die Eu-. vast fortune,’ of high rank, of ^powerful 

ropeans, jfoe’ people commonly qvcd to a cohiiexiioiig, at the most brilliant* and fas- 
great ages .The inhabitants ora toll, ro- cinating court in the world, lie led 
bust, active’ hod ingenious. They wear Fran’ce seprctly for America, in 1777, arid 
little clothing., Both sexes stain their teetH arrived at' Charleston, South Carolina, 
black, and .paiht their bodies red. . Their .April 25, being then, 19 yours old. The 
religion is ait ignorant,supeistitioiI. That Stare of this country, it is well known, wus, 
most, eXtraqrd^ary and useful plant, tho at that time, most gloomy: a feeble army, 
'bread-fruit tree, was first discovered here, witlwut clotliing or arms, was w ith difti- 
LabtJJimm a pretty fepcciqs of beetle, cully kept togetlior before a victorious 
belonging to the extensive genus coccinella, enemy; the government was without re- 
/ having the elytra reef, bordering ou yclloW, sources or credit, and the American 
' hod adorned with two black spots, one on , agents in Fans wore actually obliged to 
.the middle of each. It apjiears, however, confess that they could not furnish the 
—" “-- 1 —.*-.!«—- young nobleman with a conveyance. 

* ! Then,”said he, “I will fit out a vessel 
myself;” and lie, did so. The sensation 
produced in this country, liy his arrival, 
was i cry great: it encouraged tlui almost 
( disheartened people to hope tin- succor 
and sympathy from one of the most pow¬ 
erful nations in Europe. Immediately on 
his arrival, LnfaVette received the offer of 
a command in the continental army, hut 
declined it, raised' and equipped a body 
of uion at his own expense, and then mi¬ 
tered the service as n volunteer* without 
pny. Ho lived in the family of the com- 
mander-in-eliief, and won his full affec¬ 
tion and coniideiice. lie wus appointed 
major-general in July, and, in September, 
was wounded at Brandi wine. ije was 
employed in I’omisj Ivauiu and Jfhode 
Island in 1778, and, after receiving tho 
thanks of the country for his inqtortam 
services, emb.'rkcd at Boston, in Juuuuiy, 
1779, for France, when; it was thought 
that he could assist the cause more eftect- 
unlly for a lime. The treaty concluded' 
between France ami America, about the 
same jieriod, was, 1>y his personal exer¬ 
tions, made effective- in our favor, and bo' 


that almost all the small and spoiled bee¬ 
tles of this genus are indiscriminately 
known under the name of lady-bird. All 
these insects deposit their eggs on tin? 
leaves of trees, and the larva: produced 
are great devour?** of plaift-lice (aphis). 

They continue in the chrysalid state aliout 
a fortnight. Their wings, when they first 
burst their covering, arc soft and 'dusky, 
but soon liecome hard, aud assume the 
various colors appropriate, lo the sjiecies. 

The lady-bird is celebrated for its reputed 
powers in the .cure of Wth-arlie; lor 
- which purpose oiie of,these insects is to 
be crushed lietween the finger and thumb, 
which an* then tube several timesupplied 
to the suffering part. Tlieir virtue in 
effecting a cure depends on the same 
cause as that of Perkins’s metallic tractors, 
and other scions of animal magnetism—; 
the imagination of the jmttcut. 

Lajjrtes, son of Acrisius and Chalco- 
methusa, was one of ttye heroe? engaged 
in tho chase of the Caledonian boar, and 
in the expedition of the Argonauts, lie 
afterwards married Euryclea, the daughter 
of Antolycus, by wiiem lie lrnd several 

daughtersund one son, Ulysses. He at-, _, __ _ 

tuned a great age. The long abseii ceof returned to America, wfth tlie intelligence 
his;son!,'in tho Trojan war, plunged him that a French force would soon be scut 
into deep melancholy ? but iiis return re- to this country. Immediately »n bis arri 


stored the old man’s energies, and lie took 
part m, the figln with tho Ithacans. 

Lstare ; the fourth Sunday after Lent. 
The ancient Christian church used to be- 
jrin its service, on tins day, Wjjth tlie words 
Ti Latare, sUrUis, or Latare, Jerusalem. 

LiFAVErpE, Gilbert Mother (formerly 
-marquis de), Was bonrtrt Chavagnac, near 
‘Brioude, in Auvergne, Sept, 0,1757, Was 
r educated in dm ?oIege of Louis le Grand, 
in Paris, placed at court, as an officer in 
one of the guards pf honor, and, at the 
of 17, tvas married to the graud- 


val, he‘entered the service, and received 
the command of a body of infantry of 
aliout 2000 fneu, which lie dollied' and 
equipjMjd, in part, at his own exjiynse. 

Ius forced march to Virginia, in Deceni- 
lier, 1780, raising 2000 guineas at Balti¬ 
more, on his own credit, to supply tlie • 
wants of.his troops; his rescue of Jlicli- 
niond; his long trial of generalship with 
Cornwallis, who boasted tliat “the boy 
could not escajie him;” the siege of York- 
tuwn, and the storming of the redoubt, are, 
proofs of his devotion to tlie cause of 


Slaughter oft lie duke de Noaillna. It was ‘American independence. Desirous of 
.trader these circumstances, that tlie young serving-that cause at home, he ngaih re- 
-iwurquis da Lafayette entered upon a ca- turned to France for that purpose., Con- ■ 
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gross, which hadalrepdy ofcicnowledg^d his rod cockade (Iwhigthe colei* '6f the cftr v ;Jr 
merits on former occasions, now passed of Paris). July 26, I»afayette dddedto flnsr'$ 
now resolutions, Nov; 23,1781, in which, copknde die white ofthe royal -arms, de^ , 
hesidfes the usual marks of approbation, •, chiring at the sarnie tinle that the tricolor , , 
they desire’ the Amoricau ministers .to' should go round the world. On dip ' 
confer with him in their negotiations. In march of the populace to Versaillea(Oc^ / 
•France, a brilliant reputation had preceded tober 5 and 6), die national guards clam- 
him,and he was received with the highest ,t ored to be led thither, , Lafayette refused' 

" " ''' ' to comply withnlieir demand, until, hav¬ 

ing received Orders in the afternoon, he set 
on, and arrived at 10 o’clock, after having -”7 
been < on horseback from before day-light.“ 
He requested diet the interior posts ofthe - 
chateau might be committed to him J but 


ninrks of public admiration. Still he 
urged upon hiS government the necessity 
of negotiating with a jKiwerful force in' 
America, and succeeded in obtaining or¬ 
ders to tliis eflhct. On his arrival in Ca¬ 
diz, he fouijd 49 ships, with’ 20,000 ’men. 


ready to follow - him to America, had not . tliis request was refused, and the outer 


peace, rendered it unnecessary. A letter 
from him communicated the iirsc intelli¬ 
gence of that event to congress. The 
importance of his services in France may 
be seen by consulting Ins letters in the 
Corresjioudenee oftlie American Revolu¬ 
tion (Hostou, 1831). He received pressing 
imitations, however,to revisit the country. 
Washington, in jiartioular, urged it strong¬ 
ly ; and, for the third time, Lafayette 
landed in the IJ. Suites, Aug. 4, 1784. 
After passing a few days at A^puiit Ver¬ 
non, lie visited Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York. Huston, &c., and was every 
where received with the greatest enthusi¬ 
asm and delight. Previous to his return 
to France, congress appointed a deputa¬ 
tion, consisting of one member from each 
state, “to take leave ol' him on behalf of the 
country, and assure him that these 1, T . 
States regard lnri; with particular affection, 
and will not cease, to feel an interest in 
whatever may concern his honor and 
prosperity.” After his return, he was en¬ 
gaged in endeavoring to mitigate the con¬ 
dition of the Protestants in France, and to 
effect the abolition of slavery. In the as- 
■ sernbly of the notables, in 1787, he pro¬ 
posed the suppression of Mires de cachet, 
and of the state-prisons, the, emancipa¬ 
tion of the Protestants, and the convoca¬ 
tion of the representatives of the nation.* 
When asked by the count I)’Artois, since 
Cliurles X, if he demanded the statee- 
generai—“Yes,” was his reply, “ and some¬ 
thing iMitter.” Being elected a member 
oftlie states-geiu ml, which took the name 
of national assembly (1789), he proposed n 
declaration of rights, and the decree pro¬ 
viding for the responsibility of’the officers 
of the crow'll. Two days after the attack 


posts only were intrusted to the national 
guards. This was the night on which 
the assassins murdered two of the queen's 
guards, arid were proceeding .to further < 
acts of violence,’ when Lafayette, ’at the i '* 
head of the national troops, put an end to ’• 
the disorder, and saved the lives of the- 
royal family. In the morning, he accom- * 
puttied them to Paris. (See Louis XVI.) 

On the establishment of the Jacobin club * 
at Haris, he organized, vyilli Bnjlly, then 
mayor of Paris, the opposing club ofFeu- 
illuus. Jon. 20, 1790, he supported the 
motion lor the abolition of titles of nobility,' > 
from which jieriod he renounced his owii, ' 
and has never since resumed it; The 
constitritiou of a representative monarchy, 
which was die object of liis wishes, was 
now proposed, and July -lS, 1790, was. * 
appointed for its" acceptance by thfc king . 
and the nation, and, in the name # ot - 
4,000,0*30 national guards, Lafayette sw'pre 
fidelity to the constitution, declining the. 
dangerous power of constable of France," 
or generalissimo ofthe national guards of 
flie kingdom,, after having organized the . 
national militia, and defended the king 1 
from the popular violence, he resigned aih 
command, and retired to his estates. The . 
first cofalition against Frunci? (1792) soon “ 
called him from his retirement. Being K, 
appointed one ofthe three major-genSmls 7 " 
in the command of the French armies, lie 
established discipline, and defeated the 
enemy at PhUippeville, Rlauljpuge and 7 
Florennes, wfien his career of success-; 
was interrupted by the domestic factions, v 
of his eouutry. Lafoyette ojieqly de : ■£* 
nounced the terrible Jacobins, in Lis letter ^ ^ 
of June 16, in winch he declared that the ;X< 
enemies of the rev'olutioh, under thefbask, 


on the Bustile, lie was appointed (July 15) of popular leaders, w-ero endeavoring to stt- 

*>A4w.._.1_»n«-Lkiuil miaiolu 41.. nnrlaw frlm avnoOUOD il/VlintiiMin 


commander-in-chief of the national guards 
of Paris. The. court and national assein- 
Ibly were still at .Versailles, and the popu¬ 
lace of Paris, hrituted at this, had already 
'allotted,.in sigu of opposition, a blue and 


fie liberty under the excesses of licentious¬ 
ness. June 20, be appeared at the.^af of, 
the assembly, to vindicate his coi^liict, and ■ 
.demand the punishment of the guifty.au-. • 
thprs pf th$ violence* But the mountain 
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‘ had /Already overthrown the constitution, ciples of government were not such as ' 
'and nothing could be effected. • Lafayette France required, and he did not therefore 
then'offered to conduct the king and his. leave his retirement. The 20th of March, 
family to Compijgne. This proffer being ,1815, again saw Napoleon on the imperial, 
declined, he returned to the army, which throne, and endeavoring to conciliate the 
( he eudeavored Id roily rouqd the constitu- nation by the profession of liberal prinn- 
„ tion. Jane 30, he was burnt in effigy at pics. Lafayette refused, though urged, 
the Palais-Royal, and, Aug. 5, was accus- through die mediation of Joseph, to see • 
ed of treason before the assembly. Still him, protested against the tide additionnel 
pe declared Himself openly against the of April 22, declined the peerage offered 
proceedings of August 10; hut, finding him hy the emperor, but accepted, the 
himself unsupported^by Ids soldiers,! he place of representative, to which die votes > 
'' determined to leavq the country, and rake of his fellow-citizens cnlledhirn. He first 
refoge in some neutral ground. Some met Napoleon at the opening of the cliutu- 
persous havfc charged general Lafayette bens: ’ die emperor received him with ' 
with a want of firmness at this period; but great marks of kindness, to which, liovv- 


with n want of firmness at this period; but 
it is without a full understanding of the 
situation of dungs. Conscious that a price 
was set on his head at home,'knowing 
diet bis troops would not support him 
against the principles which were triumph¬ 
ing in the clubs and the assembly, and 
sensible that, even if he were able to pro¬ 
tract the contest with the victorious fiie- 


great marks of kindness, to which, how¬ 
ever, lie, did not respond; hut. although 
he would take no part in the projects of 
Napoleon, he gave his vote for all neces¬ 
sary supplies, on the ground dint France 
Mas invaded, and dint it was the duty of 
all Frenchmen to defend their country. 
June 21, Napoleon returned from Water¬ 
loo, and it Mas understood that it was de- 


hon, the frontiers would be exposed to the 
invasions of the -emigrants and ‘their for¬ 
eign allies, with whom lie would have felt 
it treason against the nation to hu\e nego¬ 
tiated, he had no alternative. Having been 
captured hy an Austrian patrol, lie was 
delivered to the Prussians, by whom lie 
.was again transferred to Austria. He was 
carried, with great secrecy, to Ohniitz, 
where lie Was subjected to every privation 
and suffering, and cut off* from all coiu- 

* in unication whl; his friends, who were 
not even able to discover the place of his 
confinement until late In 171*4. An un¬ 
successful attempt M’os made to deliver 
him from prison by Dr. Boliumu, a Ger¬ 
man, and Mr. Huger (now colonel. Huger, 
of Charleston, 8. C.). His wile and daugh¬ 
ters, however, succeeded in obtaining ud 
mission to him, and remained w itlr him 
nearly two years, till his release. Wash¬ 
ington had ^written directly to the emperor 
ofAustria on* his behalf, without effect; but, 
after the memorable campaign of Bona¬ 
parte in Italy, the French government re¬ 
quired thatthe prisoners at Ohniitz should 
be released, which was (Tone Aug. 25, 
1797, after a negotiation that lasted three 
months. Refusing to take any (inrt in the 
revolutions of the 18th Fructidor, or of 

‘ tiie 18th Bnimaire, he returned to his es¬ 
tate at La Grange,'and, declining 'the dig¬ 
nity of senator, offered him by Bonaparte, 

. he gave his vote against the consulate for 

• life ,, t and, taking no further part in public 
affairs, devoted himself to agricultural 

. •P ureu f ts - the restoration of the Boiir- 
' pens, in 1814, hcpenceived that their prin- 


trrmiiied to dissolve the house of repre¬ 
sentatives, and establish a dictatorship. • 
Two of bin counsellors informed Lafayette 
that, in tun hours, the representative 1km 1} 

M ould cease to exist. Immediately on the 
opening of the session, lie ascended the 
tribune, and addressed the house as* lid 
Iom's: “When, for the first time, alter an 
interval of many years, I raw a voice 
which all the old friends of liberty wili 
still recognise, it is te speak of the dangers 
of the country, which you only can save. 
This, then, is the moment for us to rally 
round the old tri-colored standard, tin* 
standard of’89, of liliertv, of equality, of 
public order, which we have iiom’ ti> de¬ 
fend against foreign violence and domestic 
usurpation.” He then moved that the 
house declare itself iu permanent session, 
and all attempts to dissolve it high treason; 
that whoever should make such an at¬ 
tempt, should lie considered a traitof to 
the country, &c. In the evening, Napo¬ 
leon sent Lucien to the house, to make 
one more effort iu his favor. Lucien, in 
a strain of impassioned, eloquence, con¬ 
jured the house not to compromise the ■ 
honor of the French nation by inconstancy 
to the emperor. At these words, Lafay¬ 
ette rose, in his place, and, addressing 
himself directly to the orator, exclaimed, 

“ Who dares accuse the French nation of 
inconstancy to flic cmjicror? Through 
the sands of Egypt, and the wustes of 
Russia, over 50 fields of I untie, this nation 
has followed liiin devotedly ’; and it is for , 
this that wo now mourn the blood Of ’ 
three millions of Frenchmen.” This aj^ 
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jk'hI had such an effect on the' assembly, 
that Lucicn resumed his shat without fin¬ 
ishing his discourse. A deputation of 
,fivn members from each hduse was then 
appointed to deliberate in committee with 

•the council of ministers. Of this depute- . , __ 

tion, general Lafayette was a member, and important services and expenditures during' 
he moved that {^committee should be scut the American revolution.’’ The" grant of 


sembled to fnake some demohstMUion of ’ 1 
their respect for his cljaracttee, were, dfa- . 
parsed % the gendarmerie. ' lh Deceit)- " 
berpreceding,the congress of the IJ[* States 
made him a grant of $200,000, and a ,y 
township of land, “ in consideration of his " 


to the emperor to demand bis Abdication. 
The arch-chancellor refused to put. the 
• motion; hut the emperor sent in his abdi¬ 
cation the next morning (Juno 22). A 
provisional government was formed, and 
Lafayette, was sent to demand a suspen¬ 
sion of hostilities of the allies, which was 
refused. On his return, lie found Paris in 
■ possession of the enemy* and, a few days 
after (July 8), the doors of the representa¬ 
tives’ chamber were closed, and guarded 
by Prussian troops. Lafayette conducted 
,a manlier of the members to the house of 
,'Lanjuiuais (q. v.), the president, where 
they drew up a protest against this net of 
violence, and quietly separated. Lafayette 
now retired once more to La Orange, 
where hr remained till 1818, when he was 
ehosen member of the chamber of depu¬ 
ties. Here he continued to support liis 
constitutional principles, hy opposing the 
laws of exception (see Laws of Exception), 
the establishment of the censorship of the 
' press, the suspension of personal- liberty, 
&c., aud bjt advocating jthe cause of pub¬ 
lic instruction, the organization of a nation¬ 
al militia, and the inviolability of the char¬ 
ter.—In August, 1824, he lauded at ( New 
York, ou a visit to the U. States, upon the 
ihvitution of the president, and wus re¬ 
ceived, m every part of the country, with 
the wannest expressions of delight and 
enthusiasm. He was proclaimed, by tho 
, popular voice, “ the guest of the nation,” 
and his presence was every whore the 
signal for festivals and rejoicings. He 
passed through the 24 states of the. Union 
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money was in the shape of stock, bearing 
interest at six percent, and redeemable' 
Dec, 31 v 1834. In August, 1827, he'at- • 
tended the obsequies of Manuel, over 
whose body lie pronounced a eulogy. In 
November, 1827, the chamber of deptt-., 
ties was dissolved. Lafayette was again 
returned a member, by the new elections. 
Shortly before the revolution of 1830, ho 
travelled to Lyons, &c., and was enthusi¬ 
astically received—a striking contrast to 
the conduct of the ministers towaids hint, 
and an .alarming symptom to the despotic 
government. During the revolution of 
July, 1830, he was appointed general-in-’ 
chief of die national guards of Paris (q. v.); 
and, though not persofially engaged in the 
fight, his activity and name were of tho 
greatest service. To the Americans, La¬ 
fayette, the intimate friend of Washington, 
had appeared, in his late visit, almost like, 
a great historical character returning from 
beyond the grave. 1 n die eyesoftke French, 
he is a man of tho early days of their rev¬ 
olution—a man, moreover, who lias never 
changed side or principle. His undevi- 
ating consistency ig acknowledged by all, • 
even by thqsfe who do not allow him die 
possession of first rate talents. When the . 
national guards Were established through¬ 
out France, after the termination of die 
struggle, he* was appointed their com- 
inauder-in-chief, and his activity in diis . 
post was admirable. Aug. 17, he was' 
made marshal of France. His induence 
vvidi the government seems to have heeq', 
for some time, great, but whether his 


m a sort of triumphal procession, in which principles were too decidedly republican 


all porticB joined to forget their dissensions, 
in which the veterans of the wur renewed 
their youth, and die young were carried 
back to the doings and sufferings of their 
fathers. Having celebrated, at Bunker 


to please the new audiorities (a few-days 
after the adoption of die new charter, he 
declared himself against hereditary peer¬ 
age, and repeatedly called himself a pupil 

_, _ - of the American school!, or whether be 

hUV the anniversary of the first conflict of was considered as die rallying point of tiu; . 
the revolution, and, at Yorktown, that of republican party, or whatever may have ’ 
its closing scene, in which lie himself had beeu the reason, he toent in his resignation 
borne so conspicuous a part, and token in December, 1830, which was accepted,, - 
leave of die four ox-presidents of the U. and count LQbau appointed ebief or the , 
States, lie received the farewell of the. national guards of Paris.' Lafayette de- ‘ • 
president in tho name of the nation, and dared from the tribune, that ho hjad acted . ■ 

’ * * *- 1 -- ... thus in consequence of the distrust which 

the power accompanying his situation' 
seemed to excite in some people. On the 
same occasion, he also expressed .hie disfcj*- - 


sailed from the capital in a frigate imni- 
cil, 'in compliment to him. the Braudy- 
•wine, Sept 7, jft25, and arrived at Havre, 
where the citizens, having peaceably as¬ 
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probation of the new.lawofelection. Short- to his counsels, that France was enabled 
ty before his resignation, he exerted him- to support the burden of the military eon- 

-— — 1 --- J | tributiops imposed on her, without injury 

.to tliei credit of the state. But when Lat- 
fitte joined the loft side in the clmmlier of 
deputies, and, opposed the encroachments 
of the infatuated absolutists, the laws of 
exception and the clergy, he became an 


j Bdf most praiseworthily to maintain ordpr 
1 during the trial of die ex-ministers. The 
'Polos lately made him drat grenadier of 
, the Polish, national guards. Wc are una¬ 
ble to stole, Vbat are Lafayette’s views 
respecting the best government for France 


, in its 'present condition, though undoubt¬ 
edly, in the abstract, he prefers a repub¬ 
lic: Regnault-Warin’s Memoires sur It 
Giniral Lafayette (Paris, 1624) contains 
'■ many Suits relative to his political life in 
, France. His secretory, M. Levasseur, 

S ublished an account of his tour in die U. 

totes (Paris, 1835), which has been trans-, 
lated in America. (For further informa¬ 
tion, see the North American Review for 
January 7 ,1835.) 

Lafayette', Maria Magdalena, countess 
de; a lady of literaiy celebrity, daughter 
• of the governor of Hivre de Grice, Aymar 
do la Vergne.' A careful and classical edu¬ 
cation had given her a great love for liter¬ 
ature. In 1655, she married count Frau- 
,cis de Lafayette, and her house now be¬ 
came a place of meeting for the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of her time. The famous 
duke of Rochefoucauld was one of her 
intimate friends. Among the learned men 
1 -who surrounded her, the most distinguish¬ 
ed were Huet, Manage, Lafontaine and S6- 
grais. She died 1693. Her works en¬ 
title her to an honorable place among 
French writers. The most distinguished 
of them are Zaide, La Princesse de Cleves , 
and La Princesse de Mottpensier. 
Lafayette Mouxtaii*. (See Haystack.) 
Laffitte, Jacques,-.abouker in Paris, 
member of the legion of houor, and, in 
1816, elected to the chamber of deputies, 
a man' equally distinguished for bis tal¬ 
ents, his wealm and his virtues, was bom 
at Bayohne, in 1767, and, by his own dili- 

S ence and merit, acquired a fortune in 
le banking-house of the sepator Perre- 
, gaux. In 1805, lie became tbc head of 
the house, which he made one of the first 
houses in France. In 1809, he was ap¬ 
pointed director of the bank of France, 
and, in 1814* president of the same estab¬ 
lishment. He discharged the duties of 
this important office without accepting 
the large salary connected with it. In 
1809, he was made president of the 
. chamber. of* commerce in Paris, and, in 
i 1813, judge of the tribunal of commerce. 
When the credit of France, in 1815, was 


object of hatred to tbc ultras, and of sus¬ 
picion' to the ministry. Jn 1819, lie was 
deprived of die presidency of the bank, 
which was liestowed on the duke of Gai*- 
ta, with a large salary ; yet he was, in 
1832, unanimously reelected to the office 
of rigent de la batujue (director). His elo 
quent speeches in the chamlicr, some of 
which were extemjiorancouH, prove his 
talents and knowledge, especially in the - 
department of finance He also spoke . 
with energy on the occasion ol* the dis¬ 
turbances in Pans in 1819, when the 
young Lallcmund was shot in the street hy 
one of the watch, and old men, children 
and women were trampled down hy the 
gendarmes. He as not reelected for the 
session of 1824. By favoring the reduc¬ 
tion of the rentes, he appears to have lost 
his popularity. The chamber of deputies 
accepted the proposal for the reduction of 
the interest on the public securities then 
in circulation, hut the chandler of fleers 
rejected it. To prove the jusuee and ad¬ 
vantages of this plan, and to justify his 
own conduct iu the project, lie wrote his 
Reflexions sur la.RSdwtion dc la Rente et sur 
VKlat du Credit, a financial work of much 
merit The second edition wus published 
at Paris, iu 1824. How great the confi¬ 
dence rejiosed in Laftitte has been, the fol¬ 
lowing fact will serve to show. Wheu 
Louis XVIII was compelled to flee, in 
1815, he intrusted his private property, lot 
safe keeping, to laffitte; three months af-. 
ter, Na|K»leon, under the same circum¬ 
stances, showed him the same confidence, 
and, at St. Helena, named him his execu¬ 
tor. Ah Napoleon, in the hundred rluys, had 
respected the private property of Louis, ■ 
so Louis XVIII respec ted that of the em¬ 
peror, and put no obstacles in the way of 
the execution of las last will. Among the 
merits of Laffitte, his great benevolence to 
die poor ought not to pass unnoticed'. The , 
publishers of the Latin classics, at Paris, 
were also assisted, by him in eariying on 
their useful undertaking. Laffitte was,,in > 
1827, again elected to the chamber of 
deputies. His only daughter was married, 


at a very dangerous crisis, Laffitte ad vane- in 1828, to the prince of Monk wo, eldest 
, ed 2,000,000, in ready money,, by which son of the celebrated marshal Ney. lie 
means a necessary article in the capitula- took an active part in the revolution of 
* tipu of Paris was settled. It was owing July, 1830,1icing one of the deputies who. 


* 
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also one of tho deputies, Who, during the 
fight on July 29, went to mondial Mar- 
itiont, in order to put a stop to the Con¬ 
flict. November 3, 1830, he,was made 
minister of finance and president of the 
council, in which situation he remained 
Until March 14, 1831, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by M. Cashnir Perrier, belonging 
to the left centre. Laffittc lias suffered im¬ 
mense losses in consequence of the fall of 
stocks since the revolution of July, 1830. 


it is surrounded Gy hills, pWted wftH - , - 
vineyurdsand plantations of chestnuts, in J -> * 
terspersed with Villas. There are Several' • 
islands, two of which, Isola Bella and\. * 
Iftola Madre, called Borromean islandsf 
are laid* out in gardens' and pleasure .. 
grounds, Vvith palaces erected on them,. ' 
addrned with paintings, sculptures, &ce 
Isola de’ Pescatofi is inhabited' by fisher-' 
men. (See Borromei Islands.) / 

Laoo Nero, or Negro ; a town in Na¬ 
ples, to Basilicata, at the foot of the Ap- 


Clmteaubriand, in a lute panijtldet, has as- ■ ennines, near a lake from which it re¬ 
sorted tliat Villele had intended to make reives its name ; 12 miles north-east of 


Laffitte minister of finance. * Polieastro ; population, 5000. In' March,, * 

■ Lafitau, Joseph Francis ; a French 1806, a battle was fought here .between 
Jesuit, who was a native of Bordeaux, aud the French and the troops of the king of 
was employed as a missionary among the Naples, in which' the former jvere'victo- 
savages of North America. On his return rimis. 


to Europe, he published n work, entitled 
Maura dts Squvagrs Jlmericains eompnrees 
(tux Maura ties premiers Temps (Paris, 
1724, 2 volumes, 4to.); aud another flu 
the Discoveries and Conquests of the Por¬ 
tuguese in the New World (1733, in 2 
volumes, 4to.). In the former, he main¬ 
tains that the North American savages are 
“descended from the liarharians who inhab¬ 
ited Greece ill an earlv period, lie died 
in 1740. 

Lafitte ; a Bordeaux wine. (See Bor¬ 
delais Mines., 

Lafontainf., Jean. (See Fonlaine , la.) 

Lafontaine,’ Augustus Henry Julius, 
the most fertile and one of the most pop¬ 
ular novelists of Germany, was born in 
175<i, in Brunswick. He studied theolo¬ 
gy, and, m 1792, ucconqHiuied the Prus¬ 
sian army into Champagne, in the capaci¬ 
ty of chaplain. He lives now at Halle. 
Mis novels are. entertaining, but not dis¬ 
tinguished by merit of a high order. Of 
late, he has occupied himself with .dEsehy- 
lus, and published jlgamemnon and the 
CoSphori, with judicious notes (Halle, 
1821 et s»‘q., 2 vols.), in which he sets 
forth some peculiar views resjiectitig the 
text of tliis author. 

Lauci Magoiore, or Lake Major, or 
Locarno (anciently Verbanus) ; a large 
lake in Italy, separating the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment of Milmi from the Sardinian Mi¬ 
lanese, extending from Sesto to Locarno; 
about 45 miles long, and 7 broad. It is 
t»36 feet above the level of the sea, ac¬ 
cording to Haussure, and, in some places, 
1800 feet deep. It is traversed by thef 
Ticino. Its waters, whieh an* as clear as 
eiystal, contain various tisji. Its banks 
abound in e/ery Alpine beauty, aud are 


Lagoon (from the Latin lacuna, a 
ditch) means a morass'. The name is 
given particularly to those creeks which ex¬ 
tend along the coast of the Adriatic, in the ■ 1 
present government of Venice, and which 
are formed by water running up in the land. ‘ * 
They contain many islands; Venice, for 
instance, is built on GO of them. In some 
places, they arc deep; in others so shallow, 
that their exhalations are offensive and 
dangerous. The Austrian government 
docs less towards clearing them out than 
the fi inner Venetian government did; and 
Venice, in consequence, is considerably 
less healthy than it vias. Towards the 
* sea, the islets are secured by dams, natural 
or artificial. j 

Lagrange, Jipepli Louis, a celebrated 
mathematician, was born in 1736, at Tu¬ 
rin, and originally directed his attention to 
philosophy. But his natural taste for 
mathematics soon unfolded itself; and he 
studied with* such ardor, that, in his 18th ,, 
year, in a letter to the celebrated Fagnano, , 
he connnWicated to him a nunioer of 
mathematical discoveries which he had , 
made. He also solved ' the questions, 
whi6h had been proposed a long time he- m 
fore, by Euler, on the calculation of; 
iHoperimetrjcul figures, and on the theory.,* J 
of the least action. When scurcely J9 
years of age, Lagrange was made math- , 
crnatical professor in the artillery school 
at,Turin; aud the memoirs of the scien--,, t 
tific association, which he established with “ - 
the approbation of the government, and ih 
conjunction with the celebrated Cigna 
and the marquis of Saluces,-excited. such, 
attention in the literary world, that he was * 
elected a fellow of the academy at Qec 
liu, un<! Euler and D’Alembert .entered ‘ “ 
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;* tti * cooMant cort-eepondence with this - for two years after its publication. At tl;o 

;* yoilmj man. During ajourney to Paris, proposal of Du Sijour, he was, in 1794 
■'Which he'made in company with ^^confiriuedby the national.ossembly in liiji 
^friend Caracctoh, Who wgs sent as an am* ■■ pension of 0000 francs, and, in order to 
* hosskdor Jo Lotidon, Lagrange tiecauie indemnify him for.tho depreciation’of tliw 
' personally acquainted with the Parisian paper currency, he was first appointed a 
aavanta, and was received with general member of the committee for rowan l- 
respect But ill health soon obliged him ing useful* inventions, and, afterwards (in 
*lo vetuip home,, where he applied himself March, 1793), one of tin* directors of tun 
with, renewed diligence to nis scientific, mint. 1 Dissatisfied with this stntinn, al- 
- ktbojs. At, this time,* lie obtained the * though Cicero and Newton htul disci mrg- 
'prize of the academy of sciences in ed sqnilar offices, he soon resigned it, con- 
,Paris, for a treatise on the .theoiy 6f the sidermg it as an oppnissivc hunleu. In 


ing useful* inventions, and, afterwards (in 
March, 1793), one of tin* directors of tue 
mint. 1 Dissatisfied with this station, al¬ 
though Cicero and Newton had discharg¬ 
ed similar offices, he soon resigned it, con¬ 
sidering it as an oppnissivc hunleu. In 


■*, satellites of Jupiter, and, at the same rime, the same y cardie was married, for the seel 
‘by his exposition of the leading features oud time, to a daughter of the academi--' 
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system, rendered his name immortal. He * life in the midst of the si onus of the rev- 
soon after received an invitation from olution. The decree of October Hi, 17!tt, 


■ Frederic the Great, to go to Berlin, with 
die title of director of.the academy, in 
place bf Euler, who had gone to St. 
Petersburg. The king of Sardinia was, 
however, vety. reluctant to permit his 
distinguished subject to depart Esteem¬ 
ed by the * great Frederic, who prefer¬ 
red his independent spirit to the some¬ 
what too submissive character of Euler,' 
and valued highly by all who became ac¬ 
quainted with him, Lagrange lived in Ber- 

- tin in pleasant circumstances (which were 
interrupted, however, by die continual 
sickness of his jvifo)i during the lifetime 
of the kinfc. After Frederic’s death, the 
. regard which had been paid to men of 
genius and talent at the Prussian court 
declined, and Lggrange began to look 
about for another situation. At this pe¬ 
riod, Mirabeau saw him tin Berlin, and re¬ 
solved to obtain this rayowned geometri¬ 
cian for France. “ Lagrange accepted the 
offers made him from Parts, and declined 
the proposals of the ambassadors of Na- 
, pies, Sardinia and Tuscany. He was re¬ 
ceived at Paris, in 1787, with die highest 
tokens of respect. But a deep melancholy 
seemed to have taken entire possession of 
him, and to have palsied liis mind, not- 
witfastadding all the efforts whipli 'his 
friends made to remove it. He suffered 
the same' inconvenience which D’AIem- 
• bert had once before experienced, viz. of 
having fost all love for his science. La¬ 
grange now zealously employed himself 
upon the history of religion, the theory of 
ancient music, languages, and even the 
medical sciences. His own favorite sci¬ 
ence alone had no attractions for him, and 
*'be even suffered bit most celebrated work, 

■ La Mkanique analytiquc (for which l)u 
\ C hate let, to whom Lagrange had given 
*"4be manuscript, was for n long time una- 
; 'bfo to find a publisher), to lie untouched 


commanding all foreigners to lenvo Fnuu ■*. 
and the'execution of Bailly, Lavoisier, and. 
other distinguished men, soon, however, 
destroyed ins illusions. Through the in¬ 
strumentality of Guyton Morveau, the se¬ 
vere law of banishment from the country 
was not put in force against him; hut the 
danger of liccotuing a victim to the rage 
of the infuriated populace remained, 
lternult de ScchclIcA offered to procure ’ 
him a place in tin embassy to Prussia, but * 
Lagrange, who had conceived a warm af¬ 
fection .for his new country, preferred to 
remain there in spite of the danger. Pcac-n 
and quiet at length returned, it was pro-- 
posed to restore the institutions for the 
promotion of learning, which hud been,.- 
destroyed -during the reign of anarchy, t 
and Iiagrange w’as appointed professor in > 
the newly established normal school at 
Paris. In this new sphere of influence, 
liis former love for his science returned 
jvith all its strength. At the formation of 
the institute, the name of Lagrange was ’ 
the first on the list of members, and he \ 
was, likewise, the fifrst member of the 
newly constituted bureau of longitude. 
His fame now increased from day-to day, ’■ 
and France, feeling honored in the pos- . 
session of such a man, determined to giver' - 
him a public mark of her esteem, fiy'the :"*■ 
command of tlie directory, the minister 
of foreign affairs, Talleyrand, commission- 
ed the French chargt tfdfavmt iu Turin, 
citizen D’Eymar, to visit Lagrange’s father. I 
and congratulate him, in the name njpjjr'. 
France, in having such a son. This cora-vS* 
mission was informed by D’Kytnar nkjifdi 
the most brilliant manner, aocomiwup#^;: ■< 
by several generals and other distinguia&d#jjj% 
etl persons. Napoleon reflected die tftl«»{ 
tints and services of JjOgrauge not lest^A 
than the republic, had dona; and while con- , "; 

sul and emjieror, he never (cased to show ' . 

* 
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him distinguished tokens of his favor iu 
every possible way. Member of the sen-' 
ate, grund officer of the legion of honor, 
and count of the empire, Lugraijgo saw 
himself surrounded with every external 
honor; but neither this,nor the'confidence 
reposed in him by the head of the state, 
could make him vain, and, as modest and 
retiring as ever, he devoted himself with 
the same zeal and industry to Iris studios. 
.His application probuhly hastened ,his 
death. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he Could not he, content to relax his 
exertions, and had superintended the pub¬ 
lication of the second edition of his Throne, 
ties Functions unalyl iques , enriched with 
annotations, when, exhausted by his labor's, 
he died, April 10, 1813. Ilis remains 
were interred in the Pantheon. l,ar(*- 
perle and La Place pronounced funeral 
addresses over his body. Lagrange was 
no less amiable than modest, and was 
never led, by the honors bestowed upon 
himself, to underrate the merits of others. 
His respect for Euler was unlimited, and 
lie was fmpiently accustomed to .say to 
his scholars, “Study Euler, if you would 
Iktoiiip geometricians.” His works have 
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incut of the suspected satirist for soma, 
, months in the Rnstilc. This drcumstanch 
* disgusted him with his situation, an<J> St's 1 
very early age, he threw himdclf bn his 
own talents us an author for supjmrt. Iu 
17(12, he published a collection of poems.. 
The tragedy of Warwick (17(13) was very 
‘ beneficial to him in a pecuniary point of 
view, and procured him coiigidciyilite rep¬ 
utation. It still' remains on the stage. 
His Trmolcon and, Pharatnond inct with 
less success; but a scries of doges on 
Charles V, Catinut, pVnelon, Voltaire, and 
1 Icnri Quatrc (especially the latter), gain¬ 
ed him much credit, in a different depart¬ 
ment of literature’. On the breaking out 
of the revolution, lAihorpc embraced the 
principles of republicanism ; hot, during 
the reign of terror, his moderation render¬ 
ing him an object of suspicion to tnoso 
then iu power, he was thrown into prison 
iu 1733, anil, while in confinement, is said 
to have owed his conversion to Christian¬ 
ity to the arguments of his fellow-cap¬ 
tive, the bishop of St. Rricux. Though 
sentenced to deportation, the changes of 
the times fiiu.Ey restored him to litorty, 
and lie passed the remainder of his days 


been partly published sejKirutely, and are 
partly contained in the memoirs of the 
academies of Turin, Berlin and Paris, in 
- the Journal of the PolytcHuiienl School, 
the Cvnnaissunre tie Temps, and in the 
, Ephemlrides. The most important are his 
Mecamque unalytique (Paris, 1787 : new 
editions, 1811 and 1815); Theorie ties 
tbnrtions analytiques (Paris, l?!>7 ami 
1813); Resolutions des Equations mnne- 
* riques (Paris, 1738 and 1808); herons sta¬ 
le calrul des Functions (there an: several edi¬ 
tions of this work, but the latest is that of 
Pans, 180(1), ami Essai d\'lrithmeliquc poli¬ 
tique (to Ik* lbuud in the Collections edited 
by Rocder, in 170(1). A part of Lagrange’s 
'posthumous papers were, iu 18J5, given 
to the institute, by Carnot, minister of the 
interior; and, by a subsequent vole of the 
academy of sciences, they were incor¬ 
porated with the library of that learned 
society. 

Laous. (See Ptolemy.) 

Lahaiice, Jean Francois de; a French 
dramatic poet, critic; and philosopher of 
the last century, torn at Paris, Novemlier 
. 20, 1730. Ilis father, a Swiss officer in 
■ the French service, dying in indigence, 
Assolin, president of the college of liar- 
court, admitted him into that seiuintuy, 
, where he received an excellent education. 
A lampoon on iijs tonetuclor, which was, 
in all probability without foundation, nt- 
, tribuusd to him, occasioned the couline- 
. vox. vu. '33 * 


in literary retirement. A short tunc be¬ 
fore his death, his remarks on the meas¬ 
ures of the government excited the dis- 
tlcasmv of the first consul, and he was 
mnished to Orleans. _ lie soon returned, 
however, and died in 1803. in his tilth 
year. His principal work is the Lycee, or 
a complete Course of Literature (8vo., 12 
vols.). Among the rest are Gustav ns Va¬ 
sa, TimuJeon, Phammond, and Philoe- 
tetes, tragedies ;\ tlie latter an elegant 
‘translation from the Greek of Sophocles. 
Tango et Felime (a poem, 1779); Trans¬ 
lations of Camoeus’ Lusiad (2 vols.); the 
Psalms of Duvid, and the works ot Sue¬ 
tonius (2 vols.); a Commentary' on the 
dramatic Works of Racine (7 vols., 8vo.); 
the. Correspondence widi the Czar Paul, ' 

■ the First (4 vols., 8vo.), ’and a refutation 
of the opinions of llelvetius. 

Laharpk, Frederic C6sar, director of - 
the Helvetian republic, was torn at Rolle, 
in a family belonging to the nobility of (be 
Pays de Vaud, in 1754. He cultivated . 
the sciences with great zeal, particularly 
mathematics. At Geneva, Satissure and 
Bertrand were his teachers. He studjed 
law in Tubingeu, and was mode doctor in 
liis 20tli year. After having been a law¬ 
yer in Berne, be travelled, with a young 
Russian of a distinguished family, through 
Italy and Malta, and, iu 1783, lie became , 
teacher of the grand-duke Alexander 
aiid his brother, at Petersburg. After the 
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■ French revolution, had'broken oqt, be the peninsula, near Cherburg, in the de- 
drew tip, in the name of his fellow-cili- jmrnpent L:i Manche. A naval battle was 
sens,'a respectful petition to the council fought here Mny 2v), lb! 12, lictwmi the 
"*pf Berne* requesting a, meeting of depu- French, jauder Fourvillo, am} the English 
jtics, for the put|>ose of abolishing abuses, and Dutch* under Russel. The Frenrh 
*-Soon after, troubles'broke out, ami the were beaten, Janies II beheld the battle. 
, government, who considered him as one # from the land, and was obliged to witness 
■of tlie instigators, put his name on the list the defeat of his party, 
of exiles, and his enemies succeeded in Lvhykk (properly Etitniu J'ignoks ); a 
removing him froni the person of^Alox- brave knight in the reign of Charles VII 
tinder. He went to' Geneva, and was of prance, and the faithful companion of 
about to return to Berne, when he learned the maid of Orleans. Iailiyre hated the 

* that orders for his arrest hail been given* English latterly, as his family had been 

* tiiere. Indignant at this, he went, in ruined by their invasions. In 1418, wheu 


: 1790, to Paris, where he continued to 

• write in foVor of the cause of liberty, and 
published a work' entitled Letlrea de Phi- 
lanthropos. In consequence of a petition 
addressed by him ‘and 22 other dxiles 
from tiie Pays de Vaud anti Friburg, to 
the French directory, requesting tl^e ful¬ 
filment ot the guarantee established by 
the treaty of Lausanne, 1505, the directo¬ 
ry'interfered in the affairs of Switzerland, 
the Swiss revolution broke out, French 
armies penetrated into Switzerland, and a 
new organization was given to this coun¬ 
try. Liiliarpe was made on** of the di¬ 
rectors of the Helvetic republic, and ex¬ 
erted himself energetically in cnrrvim: on 
the new system, until a violent quarrel 
took place between the legislative body 
and die body of directors, and the latter 
'was dissolved, and Lahar|>c put under 
survtillanct. Friends and enemies both 
allowed the honesty of his intentions. In 
1800, when op the point of leaving Lau¬ 
sanne for Paris, he was deceived by a let¬ 
ter, probably a forgery,' communicating 
intelligence of a conspiracy against the first 
consul, Bonaparte, who was then com¬ 
manding in Italy. This lie gave up to 
the projier authorities, mid was, in eoiis'- 
qtiencp, arrested by the legislative eouie-d 
of Bferue, as himself concerned in the 

# conspiracy. He escaped by flight to Par- 

* is, where he was boolly received by Bona- 
Jiartc, and went to live at a country-seat 
(Picasis Piquet) near Paris. In 1801, he 
made a journey to Russia, and returned 
with proofs of the esteem of Jii» former 
pupil, the emperor. In 1814, be visited 
liini in Paris, and was appointed a general 
in the Russit&i service. At the congress 
of Vienna, he labored actively to effect 
the independence of the cantons of the 

- Pays de Vpud and Aargau, and their sep¬ 
aration from Berne. He lias since then 
lived as a private man id bis native coun- 
tiy, enjdjing the highest esteem of his 

r ountiyiipMi. 1 1 

Lill oBt r.; tlie 1 north-western point of 


Coney was surrendered to the Burgundi¬ 
ans, the allies of the English, in conse¬ 
quence of the treachery of the mistress 
of the commandant, Lahyre and the 
equally brave Peter de Xaintrailles placed 
thenwlvi s at the head of the remnant of 
the garrison, and successfully led then 
little band, in the midst of constant sku- 
uiishes,through a country filled with ene¬ 
mies. After many valiant deeds m Va 
Inis, and in Champagne, l.ahyre hastened 
to the relief of Orleans. The government 
of the town stu him with a petition to 
the dauphin, Charles VII, to implore Ins 
assistance, lie found the weak and pleas¬ 
ure-loving prince preparing for an enter 
ninuicnt. “What are y'our thoughts'” 
«aid Charles to the knight, who viewed 
with indignation tin* frivolity of the court. 
“1 think,” replied Laky re, “that a king¬ 
dom could not b*’ lost more merrily.” 
Returning to Orleans, he did his utmost to 
save the (own, and to assemble tlie relies 
of the lumen army. In 112 !), the maid ’ 
of (>rle.uis appeared. 1 .ahyre joined her, 
and was with her at her entrance into the 
town, lie followed the defeated English, 
and distinguished himself in the battles of 
Jnrgcau and Patai." In the middle of winter, 
In*.stormed Lonviers, and advanced to Rou¬ 
en with the intention of liberating the im¬ 
prisoned Joan (q. v.); but.the English took 
liiin prisoner. He soon, however, obtained 
bis liberty , anil renewed his exertions, with 
Xaintrailles, against the enemy. To his 
deatii, Lahy re was the most inveterate cue 
my of the invaders of his country, and in 
jured them greatly. He was repeatedly 
taken prisoner, often by the treachery of 
false friends; but he always succeeded m 
liberating himself : for a time, he even 
braved liis own king, continuing a jvetty 
warfare against tlie English and the Bur- ' 
gundintis, and garrisoning several towns, 
although Churlus had concluded a peace. 
On a journey to Moutauhun, where he ac¬ 
companied Charles VII,*iu 1442, he died, . 
in consequence of Ills wounds. His ro' 1 . 
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rnuntic valor, together with hie attachment 
to the maid of Orleans, procured hint, af¬ 
ter hia death, the honor of having his 
name added to the knave .of hearts in the 
French playing cards; the pictures of 
which are, as it is well known, desig¬ 
nated hy the names of different heroes. 

IjAInk, Joseph Henry Joachim, peer of 
France, formerly minister of tile interior, 
and president of the chamber of deputies, 
was born at Bordeaux, Nov. 11,1707. lie 
was a lawyer at the outbreak of the French 
revolution, in the last century, when ho 
embraced republican principles. His 
zeal procured him, in 1702—3, some im- 
poiiant posts in the . administration, in 
which he showed great aeth ity. He also 
distinguished himself us an orator. lit 
1HU8, he was chosen member of the corjts 

• Ivgidalif for the department of the («i- 
roude, and was distinguished for his lib¬ 
eral opinions. About this time, he received 
the star of the legion of honor, but enter-’ 
ed into a correspondence with the friends 
of the rojal family. Alter Napoleon’s 
disasters m Russia, the legislative body ap¬ 
pointed a committee (1813) to report the- 
wishes of the nation. It consisted of 
Laine, Rnynouard, Gallnis, Fkitigorgues, 
and Maine do Biran. Rnynouard was 
chairman, and the language of the report 
was hob!. Rayuouaid’.. speech to the em¬ 
peror, on this subject, contained these 
words : “ Si vous (foe emperor) ne PutUcz 
pas nous donntr la pair , nous la J>rons 
novs-mimes” The corps Ugislalif, so long 
submissive, now mude liolil by the. disas¬ 
ters of the emperor, was prorogued. 
Lain6 went to Bordeaux, and, in J814, 

* was made prefect of the city hy the duke 
of Angoulerne, who had arrived there,and 
soon after president of the chamber of 
deputies. On Napoleon’s* return from 
Elba, Lain/: spoke with zeal against him, 
and called him “ the common enemy,” 
and, on the emperor’s ‘entry into Paris, 
published a protest against the dissolution 
of the chamber, and absolving all French¬ 
men from obedience to the demands of 
the “ usurper.” lie left Bordeaux, it is 
said, for Holland, when the duchess of 
Angoulerne quitted that place, and, after 
the second restoration, again appeared as 

• president of tlio chamber, and held the 
jiurt-folio of the interior from June, 1810, 

’ to Dec. 28,1818, when Deeazes succeeded 
him. He often spoke, while in these sta¬ 
tions, against the pretensions of the ultras, 
and their attacks upon the charter ; hut, 
after this jieriod, he inclined more and 
more to the sight side, and advocuted the 
change in that law of election which he 


had formerly drfendbd. Aliout this time^ 
lie was created peer. It must he metta ■>-, 
tioned, however, that he voted against the { ' 
wgr with Sfiain, in 1823, opjiosea live uu- 
eoiistitutioual toleration of the Jesuits h.V 
the government, and the arbitrary tneos-,,' 
ures of tlie Villcle ministry. M. l.niq A ja „■ 
a member of the French academy. 

I.aing, Alexander Gordon, was born at 
Edinburgh, in 1704, entered the army, - 
served for several years in the West In- * 
dies, and, in 1820, was sent, with the rank . 
of lieutenant and adjutant, to Sierra Leone. 

In 1821—22, major Lging wa$ despatched 
on several missions from .Sierra Leone, ■ 
through the Tirnnnnee,Kooranko and Soo- 
lnna countries, with the view of forming 
commercial arrangements. On the last 
of these journeys, he Had reason to be¬ 
lieve that the source of the Niger (q.. v.) • 
lay much farther to the south than Park ,, 
(q. v.) had supposed. At Falalrn be was 
assured lie might reach it in thrpe days, 
had not the Kissi nation, in whose terri¬ 
tory it was situated, been at war widi tlie 
Soolinianas, with whom he then resided. 
(See liis Journal.) In 1820, he undertook 
to |ienetrtite to Timbuctoo (n. v.), and 
started from Tripoli, crossing the desert 
by way of (Jliadamir. On his journey, lie 
was attacked by a hand of Tuaricks, who 
wounded him severely, and left him for 
dead. He, however, recovered, and reach¬ 
ed Timbuctoo August 18, where- he re¬ 
mained upwards of u month. Several 
letters were received from him while 
there, stating that ho had collected ‘ample 
materials for the. geography of this part of 
Africa. Being obliged to leave Tunbuc- 
too by the sultan of Masina, into whose 
power the city had fallen, he hired a 
Moorish merchant to accompany and 
protect him, on his route by Sego to tlie 
coast. Three days after leaving the city, 
he was murdered by the person who had - 
undertaken to guard him. The fate of 
his pupers is uncertain. It has been sug- * 
gested hy F.nglish reviews ( Quarterly Re 
vino, No'. 84), that Rousseau, French con- / 
sul at Tripoli, has become posscssed-lfef 
them. CuilK- gives a different account 
of his dcitth. (See Narrative of Discovi 
ert/ in jlfrice, hy Jameson, Wilson and 
Murray (Edinb. 1830), forming No. 16. ; 
of 1 larpcr’s Family Library, New York. ! 
1831.) 

Laikkssf.. ‘Then? vva^ a family of 1 ' 
Flemish painters of this name, of whom 
Gerard, son to the elder Lairesse, has «c*. 
quired hy for the greatest reputation He • 
was horn in 1040, at Liege, lie is partic¬ 
ularly distinguished by tlie high finish 
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with which his pictures arc executed, and, with sens or .the ocean, or coinumnicatitig 
is considered the Raphael of the .Dutch with them only hv rivers, by which they 
schoolnor have any of his countrymen pour,outtheimipmhuudant waters. Pernio 
ever, equalled him in historical painting. Jakes has c no issue, dnd receive no streams; 
I'his talented artist was aiso a good on- hut these are generally very small, Homo 

g raver, and understood music scientificnl- have outlets, but receive no mulling waters; 
’t^while of his literary abilities'he has left these are fed bv springs which arq thus 
* u favorable,specimen, m a treatise on the. obliged trt fill iij> a basin before their 
principles of his art. He survived the loss waters can find their wav downward fo- 
of bis sight some years, and died, at length, wards the lower country. Others re¬ 
nt Amsterdam, in 1711. Ilis hook has been reive and discharge large rivers, and 
translated into English. 1 lis throe brothers, .sometimes a chain of lakes are connected 
, Ernest, John and Janus Lttircsse, were with each other, and v\ ith the sea, by a sc- 
artists of some note, the two former ev ties of rivers. This is the ease with the 
eehingin the delineation of animals, the great lakes mi our northern frontier, vvhich 
I latter in llovvers. Lvvoot h*^ sous also are. in reality, a series of large basins or 
followed tli* * profession of their father, but reservoirs, receiving the accumulated 
w’itli interior ability. waters of tin* surrounding' countries, and 

Dais ; a celebrated courtesan, daughter pouring lhem nut through successive eluin- 
of Timaudra, the mistress of Alciluudcs, Dels into other basins situated on n lower 
I Him at I iyecara, in Sicily. She was earn- level. ISee the articles Superior, Huron, 
ed nvraj from her native country to Greece, & e.) Another class of lakes receive larsro 
when Nicias,the Athenian general, mvad- ' stream- or rivers, hut have no visible dt 



ed Sieilj. She began to sell her fiiv urs at 
Corinth for 10,000 drachmas, and an im- 
mense number of princes, noblemen, plii- 
- losophors, orators aiid plebeians, did hom¬ 
age to her charms. The high price which 
she demanded of her lovers gav e rise to the 
proverb of ,Yon ctiiris homini ronhngit 
atiire Corinthun . Even Demosthenes 

himself visited ( orinth for th ■ sake of 
Lais; but when he heard the courtesan 
name her price (a sum eipiul to about 
' 1000 dollars), the orator departed, and 
oliservod that he would not buy repent¬ 
ance at so dear a rate. The charms 
which had attracted Demosthenes had 
no influence upon X«:nv4erates, although 
Lais (I’hryue ?), seeing the philosopher un¬ 
moved by her k*auty, visited bis boost' 
herself Diogenes the cynic was one of 
her wannest admirers, and, though sloven¬ 
ly in his dress and manners jet he gained 
her heart Lais ridiculed the austerity of 
philosophers, observing that the suges ami 
philosophers of the age vVere found at her 
door as often as the rest of the Athenians. 
The success which she met at Gorinth 
«*courag«jd' her to pass into Thessaly, 
partiqplurly to enjoy the company of a 
favorite youth called Hippostmtus ; hut 
the women of die place, jealous of her 
charms, and apprehensive of her cor¬ 
rupting the fidelity of their husbands, as¬ 
sassinated her in the temple of Venus, 
about vJ40 yearn before the Christian era. 
—Piiumuiius mentions another Lais, like¬ 
wise a courtesan. 

Laics (See (Edijtm.) 
l Lakl kikes arc large bodies of inluud 
water, having no direct communication 


apparent outlet. The (Wpimi sea («j. v\), 
lake Titie.iea, \c., are examples of this ’ 
kind. Them* masses of water are some¬ 
times drained hv subterraneous streams, ■ 
and tire sometimes kept at their ordinary 
level hj the ordinalv process of evapora¬ 
tion. Some lakes are raised to a great 
height above the level of the <va. Lake 
Superior is till tret above (lieocean. The . 
vvulers of lakes are generallj sweet, hut 
there are some, siieli a» the Caspian, \.c., 
which are stilt. All the great American 
lakes are of lKsh water. 

Lakk or aiiK Wooes, or Dt liois ; a 
lake of N orth America. 70 miles long, and 
40 wide. Large (jiianlilies of oak, fir, 
jane, sjiruce, &c., ttrovv on its hanks; 
hence its name. It contains a few small' 
islands, and eonnnunicates with lake 
Winnipeg. which discharges it#, waters 
into Hudson’s buv. Lon. ‘J.V 20' W.; hit. 
54° :i(>' N. 

Lalamik. Joseph Jerome 1c Fruncdis 
de, one of the mosi distinguished astron¬ 
omers of the last century, was horn of a 
resjieclahle family, at liourg cn Uresse, in 
France, July It, 17:52. Educated with a 
mimin' attention to religious duties, he dis- • 
played his abilities when very young, by 
composing sen nous and mystical ro¬ 
mances. The remarkable comet of J744 
first drew his attention to the heavenly 
bodies; and his taste for astronomy was 

fixed by the observations of father liernud, 

mathematical prolessor at tin* college of 
Lyons, on the great eclipse of July 27, 
lUK He wished to become a Jesuit, ■ 
that he miglit devote himself entirely to 
study ; hut his friends, qhjcctin^ to this 
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plan, sent him to Paris, whom he studied 
the law, and was admitted an advocate. 

• lie became acquainted with Delisle, who 
had established an observatory in the 
house in which he resided,' and obtained 
|H‘n Mission to assist him in his operations. 
He also attended the lectures on astrono¬ 
my delivered by Messier, at the college 
de France, and obtained the friendly 

‘imtrouage of Lenlotmier, who leetured on 
natural philosophy at the same college. 
The academy sent him to Berlin to make* 
observations lbr the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the parallax of the moon, while La- 
cuillo went to the cape of Hood Hoj^p for 
the same purpose. At the sight of so young 
an astronomer (for he was scarcely lit 
.years of age), Frederic the Great eoulrl not 
conceal his astonishment. Lalandc, how¬ 
ever, proved himself worthy of Uiu choice 

of the academy at Paris, and was not only 
received at court, but was made a* mem¬ 
ber of the academy of Berlin. Alter hav¬ 
ing Jinished lus operations at Berlin,‘ he 
was chosen member of the academy of 
sciences in Paris, in the year 1733. 
Thencelbrward no volume of their tnuis- 
s'cttons appeared which did not contain 
some important communications from 
him ; nor did he confine lus labors to astro¬ 
nomical subjects merely. The French 

■ are indebted to him u!m> for an edition of 
11 alley's tables, us well as lbr the historical 
account of the comet of 175P. For the 
identifying of this remarkable eonlct, he 
presented to Cluiruult tin; deepest and 
most ingenious calculations. As the editor 
of the Vonnaissance dis Temps, he entire¬ 
ly changed the plait and management of 
this useful woik, and thereby set a good 

• example to his successors, in J7lil, lie 
produced a chart, which showed ’ the 
phases of the remarkable transit of Venus, 
over the sun’s disk for all places on the 
globe, hi 1761, lie publishedhis./vfremo- 
mii— a classical work, which was ufier- 
\v arils printed in three volumes quarto, 
and reached the third edition, and of 
which he made an abridgment {rfbrigf 
cf.istronomic, (Mihlished at Paris in 171)5}—- 
a work which cannot he too highly rec¬ 
ommended to lovers of this science. In 
1765 and 17liti, he made a journey to Italy; 
a description of which (in 8 vols., 12mo.) 
contains much valuable information. He 
composed all the astronomical articles for 
the great Encyclopedic, and also wrote 
them unew for the Encyclopedic methodique. 
In 176J, he succeeded his first instructor, 
Iwmonnier, iu the astronomical professor¬ 
ship of the c ttllrge de France, where he 
knew howto give to his lectures a peculiar 

, Si* 
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attraction. Ilis lecture room was a kind, 
of nursery, from which a multitude of-his • ' 
scholars were transplanted to the director- > 

ship and management of domestic and ‘ 
foreign observatories. His .work ' 
Canaux de Navigation ft sptnialemcnl du' 
Canal dc Languedoc (1778, folio) contains 
a general history of all the ancient and 
modem canals, which had previously lieeu 
• undertaken, accomplished, and even pro¬ 
jected. Such a work had, till then, lieen >' < 
a desideratum, and this is low of the 
greatest advantage to the engineer. His 
Bibliographic astronomique (1 VqI., 4to.) is : 
a copious catalogue of all the works that , 
had ever appeared on the subject of as¬ 
tronomy. As he v^as n member of all ’, 
the great academies, he fiirtned, us.it were, 
a common bond of imion between tliem, 
wliile he communicated, from one to the 
other, whatever each one produced wor¬ 
thy of notice. His activity was rerrtark- 
able. Lalande enjoyed for a long time 
a splendid reputation ; hut his imprudent 
freedom, the independence with which he 
expressed his opinion in the most turhu- ‘ 
lent times, the often offensive severity 
which he was accustomed to use against 
systems which deserved no notice, aiul 
the liahit of publicly declaring his senti- 
nvnts where he might better have been 
silent,—all this made him numerous ene¬ 
mies, who persecuted him, und succeeded 
so fiir, that his real merit has licen called , 
in question. His character was, in fact, a ' 
strange mixture of great and commenda¬ 
ble qualities united with striking singular¬ 
ities, which may have proceeded from 
vanity and the desire to attract attention. 
Lalande, however, was kind, generous, 
full of feeling, and, in his own vvuy, re¬ 
ligious, although his enemies accused him 
of atheism, Ilis death took place April 4, * 
1807. ' 

Laxly, ■ Thomas Arthur, count; a' 
brave, hut imprudent and unfortunate 
Irish officer, in the service of France. , 
He was of a family which had followed 
the fortunes of JAmes IJ, and, Inn ing en¬ 
tered the French army, lie signalized - 
himself so much in the battle of Iponte-, 
poy, that ho was made a brigadier-general 
oil'the field of .battle. J le 'also drew m» 
the plan of a descent upon England, 
which would have been tried but fbr the 
defeat of Charles Edward at Culloden. 
in 1756, lie was sclecred to re^ore tlie ‘ 
French influence in India, for which pur- 
jKise lie was made governor of l'oudi- 
cberry, it was soon iierceived, however, 
that lie wanted the prudence, moderation 
and disinterestedness necessary for so 1 
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and critical a scene of action; and, 
fi after n little petrtial success against the, 
English, in foe first instance, be was liuttl- 
,"'|y obliged lij retire to Pondicherry, which 
was' besieged, and taken by the British, 
January 10,47(11, the garrison, with tally, 
being tnade prisoners of war. On this 
r catastrophe, a torrent of iuvoetive assailed 
the unfortunate leader from all quartets, 

, he having offended every body concern¬ 
ed, by his haughty humor, and violent 
temper and* conduct. lie was even ac¬ 
cused of taring sold Pondicherry u» the 
English, notwithstanding the avowed 
' hatred whicli, as a Jacobite, lie felt for 
them. He arrived a prisoner of war hi 
■' England, in Septemlwr, 1701, and, the fol¬ 
lowing month, was allowed to return to 
France, when*, after.a long imprisonment, 
he was brought to trial lor treachery, 
abuse of authority, and unjust exnctious. 
Being found guilty, lie was condemned to 
lie decapitated, which sentence was exe¬ 
cuted May U, 1700, m the OHtli year of 
his age. In 1778, hts son, Lully-Tollon- 
dal, obtained jiosscssion of the states of 
his lather, with a revisal of the proceed¬ 
ings, which were manifestly unjust, count 
1 .ally being one of the victims to public 
clamor, like admiral Byng, and many 
more who have lK*en sacriiiced to tin* inl¬ 


and Calnmcs is called Ldmmam. f In tliis 
religion tho-Hhigemodhi is tailored as tho 
highest God, and the Dalai-taina (i. e. tho 
great lama), as his representative. He is at 
the head of both ecclesiastical and secnlur 
affairs in Thiliet, which may Is* considered 
ns n theocratical state. He is considered 
not as a mere risible representative of the 
divinity on earth, but as a real divinity 
himself, dwelling among men. The be¬ 
lief in his eternal existence is connected 
with the doctrino of the transmigration of 
souls. His worship|K!rs believe tlint tho • 
divinity, as soon as it leaves the body of 
th<' Dulai-lania, immediately takes pos¬ 
session of some other tally in a sujH'r- 
natural way, so that lie only changes his 
extenor form, anil not his actual existence. 
Aiming a people who jkkscss sneh a reg¬ 
ular hierarchical sjstem.it is a matter of 
small consequence who stands at the. 
head. The usual residence of the Dalai- 
lama is in two monasteries situated in 
the vicinity of the capital, l,assa, in each 
of wliieh he dwells alternately, lie ih 
surrounded in every direction by a vast 
numtar of priests*, hut no woman ,is per¬ 
mitted to pass the night in the building 
w lu re he lodges. Tins arises, undoubted¬ 
ly from tin* purity wliieh is attributed to 
him : lor lie is called the immuculntf. The 


popularity of an incapable administration. 

L\LLV-Toi,LENn4L, Troplume Gerald, 
marquis nf, son of the preceding, hum 
at Paris', March 5, 1751, devoted him¬ 
self to the military profession. He soon 
made himself known hv his writ¬ 
ings in defence of his 1’a‘herV memory, 
and embraced the cause, of the revolu¬ 
tion with alacrity, but, at the same time, 
with prudence. During the .increasing 
popular excesses, he joined Ins friend 
• Mopnier in Switzerland. Prom hence 
he returned, hut was arrested, and escap¬ 
ed almost bv a miracle the massacre of 
September. He thereujiou tied to Eng¬ 
land, and, while in that country, offered 
, his services us the defender of Louis XVI, 
but was not accepted. After the 18th 
Brumaire* he returned to France, took an 
active' part iri public affairs under Louis 
XVH1, and was by him calk'd to the 
chandler of peers, where he has often de¬ 
fended moderate principles with true, elo¬ 
quence. He if also a member of the 
French academy. 

1.VW4 (in the Tangutanesedialect, muth- 
. er uf souls, pastor of souls) is, among the. 
Mongols, the appellation of all tin* mem¬ 
bers of the priestly order; Inti among the* 
CghriUcs it signifies only the more distin- 
gogthed. Hence t),<» religion of the Mongols 


natives, us well as a great crowd of 
foreigners. (tin* all the Mongol tribes in 
Russia acknowledge l.un), undertake fa¬ 
tiguing pilgrimage* in order to pay their 
homagq, to him, and obtain his blessing. 
He receives 'hem silling upon a kind of 
altar, upon a large and splendid seat, with 
his leg* crossed. The Tartars, next to 
the inhabitants of Thibet, pay linn the 
greatest reverence. They come to him 
from the most distant regions, and the 
princes, to whom lie shows no more re- 
sjiect than to others, submit to tho same 
ceremonies as their people. j|e salutes 
no one, never uncovers his head, rises up 
liefore no one, and i* satislied with laying 
his hand u|h>h the heuff of his worship¬ 
per, who believes that lie has thereby un¬ 
tamed the pardon of his sins. Ills wor¬ 
shippers believe that the supreme divinity 
lives in him, that lie knows and sees 
every thing m the deejiest recesses of the 
heart, lutd never needs to make inquiry 
in regard to any thing. If he does this, 
it is only 1 hat,unbelievers and the evil- 
minded may not have, cause for com¬ 
plaint. He sometimes distributes, it is 
said, little Imlls of consecrated dough, 
which the Tartars n<e iq many supersti¬ 
tious practice*; but it is not »rue, flint balls 
made from his excrement are distributed, 
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preserved in golden boxes, and even mix- tion of certain festivals-at fixed tin** 8 ] 

<’d w ith articles.of Food. His power was gether with pilgrimages and, personal cas- ' 
cure ‘ greater than it is now, and he up- tigations. . \ ' \i 

IKunted ami deposed the khans; but he is Lama, in,zoology. (See Llama.) 11 . fy 

now more dependent on the emperor of La Mar, Jos6, was bom at Guayaquil, ' 

China, although the latter, in a religious and is therefore .accounted a Peruvian, al- 
rrsjwct, is subjected to him. Two Chi- though his birthplace now belongs to ’ 
nose mandarins, with a garrison of 1000 Colombia. He was educated, in Spain, 
Chinese, are maintained in his capital, and served in the peninsula in the early 
and, in the. palace at Pekin, the Chinese part of his life. In 1793, he was out 1 
emperor supports a subordinate lama, in the campaign of Roussillon, as lieu- 
who is sent as a nuncio from Thibet., tenant in the Sabaya regiment In 1808,' 
When the Dalai-lamn dies, it is then no- he had attained the rank of major, and 
eessary to discover where his spirit has signalized' himself as one of the heroic 
"boson to be lnirn anew. In this case, all defenders of Saragossa. Afterwards be 
must submit to the opinion of some of commanded a grenadier column in Va- 
the lamas, who alone are acquainted w’ith le.neia. While confined in the hospital 
the signs hy which lie may be known, or, of TudeJa by his wounds, he was iticlud- 
rather, who know' what child the deccas- ed in the capitulation of Blake’s forces, 
ed lias appointed for his successor. The and was conveyed to France as prisoner 
worshippers of the lama an* divided, in of war, but constantly refused to give his 
general, into two sects, known hy the titles parole. In 1813, he eluded the vigilance 
of the yellow and rvi cays. Mach sect is of his guard, and effected his escape, 
under three Jamas; the former is under the and, on arriving at Madrid, w'as raised to' 
Dalai, Teeshoo or Boguo, and Tarmiaut the rank of brigadier. In 1816, he re¬ 


lamas ; the latter, tuidcir the three sham- 
mars. The Dului-lauia is the most dis¬ 
tinguished of all, and next to him is the 
Teoshoo-Jama, who dwells at Tecshoo- 
Loomboo, 10 days’ journey from Lassa. 
The three sbmnmars dwell in separate 
monasteries, the most disiingiiished of 
which is at Tassnsudoii, the capital of 
Bootan. Subordinate to them are uiuner -' 
oils priests of different ranks, who are 
held in great inspect, who superintend in¬ 
struction, and some of whom live in a 
state of celibacy, according to certain 
rules, similar to those of the Christian 
i minks. At Lassa alone there are 3000 
monasteries. The religion of the lama 
sprung up in Thibet, and knows no eter¬ 
nal, self-evistent being. Tlieii idols or 
Booreliatis, 108 in number, arc created 
1 icings, who ascended into the rank of 
' gods before (lie present world was.creat¬ 
ed, on account of their holiness. Shige- 
mooni, the chief object of worship, aji- 
|sailed in the world for the last time 1000 
B. (1, and instituted Lamaism, anti now 
ink's the work 1 in its present state of 
misery. The earth , is inhabited hy de¬ 
generate spirits iropi the upper world. 
The human soul, after it lias been suh- 
- jected to a state of trial, and has passed a 
good or bail life, enters upon a liiglier or 
■ lower condition. This doctrine renders 
the worshippers of the lama benevolent 
stud moral. Their idol worship consists 
in clamorous songs and prayers, accom- 
. {jonied with loud music, in splendid and 
festive processions, and in the sok’mniza- 


tumed to America with the appointment 
of inspector-general of the army in Peru. . 
Whilst employed there as go,amor of 
the castles of Callao, lie w’as compelled 
by tlie patriots to capi'tulate, anil after¬ 
wards sent in iiis resignation to the vice¬ 
roy. Subsequently to this period, he l>e- 
eamo actively' engaged in the cause of his ■ 
.country, and of the insurgent patriots, 
w ho had esteemed the refinement of his 
character and feelings, and the purity of 
his principles, even while he belonged to 
the royalist party. As evidence of this, 
he was elected president of the Junta gw- 
hervativa of Peru. In 1823, Riva-Aguero. 
was proclaimed president of the republic, 
and La Mur took llte command of. the 
Peruvian division of the liberating army 
under Bolivar. L» Mar acted in this ca¬ 
pacity at the lmttlc of Ayaruclio, and ably 
seconded general Sucre on that decisive 
day. During the period of Bolivars arbi¬ 
trary' government of Pern, we hear little of 
La Mar, who would no* accept of oilier in 
the circumstances of the times; hut the 
revolution of .January, 1827, again brought , 
hint into notice, and he was elected presi- ‘ 
dent of the republic hy the constituent 
congress, in June; being much beloved 
and respected in Peru, where he had, 
few political and no personal enemies. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Antoine Pierre,, 

Monet, chevalier de, was bom in the year 

1745, in Picardy, of a noble family, and 

was compelled, on account pf an accident, 

to abandon the service, and deyote his at- ‘ 

tendon to study. He applied himself at 
• * » • 
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first to' medicine; afterwards, in conse¬ 
quence of hearing Jussieu's Uliistrtitions 
“ of botany^ was lea to die study of natural 
science. Jussieu, on- a botanical excur¬ 
sion, in which Lamarck accompanied him, 

• had intimated that the old method of in¬ 
struction in this department left much,to 
be wished^ for, and. Lamarck determined 

, to remedy this deficiency. lie labored 
with great diligence on a treatise in which 
■he showed the defects of the old system, 
and proposed u new one himself, which 
■met yrith universal approbation, fie theu 
applied his new system to the plants of 
France, and delivered to the academy hik 
Flort Francaise, ou Description succincle dc 
toutes les Plantes qut croissCnt en tYance. 
This work was printed,' by the recom¬ 
mendation of the academy, at the expense 
of the government, for the benefit of the 
author (1780, under the date of 1778, m 
tliree volumes; 2d edition, 1703; and the 

• third, enlarged and revised by Decaiulolle, 
in 1805). Lamarck now turned life whole 
attention to this science, and made several 
botanical excursions to Auvergne and into 
Germany, in the last of which he was ae- 

* companied by the son of the great liutfon.' 
On his return to Paris, he undertook the 
botanical department of the Encyclopa'dia, 
which Panckoucke was publishing, and 
applied himself to this task with such as¬ 
siduity, that, hi 1783, he produced the lirst 
half of the first volume, with an introduc¬ 
tion, containing a sketch of the history of 
the science. He published the second vol¬ 
ume in 1788. But a dispute between him 
and the publisher, m regun,t to the admissioi i 
id’certain articles, brought the undertaking 
to a stand, and there ended Lamarck’s 
botahical career. Many of his botanical 
treatises were published in the Memoirs 
of the Academy, and in the Journal d'His- 
(oire nalurdle, edited bv him, together willi 
the abb£ Haiiy, Fourcroi, Bruquicrc, Oli¬ 
vier and Pelletier, which make us regret 
that.their author ever abandoned this 
branch of science. At the breaking out 
/>f the revolution, he wus the second pro¬ 
fessor in the royal iardin dps plantes ; but, 
m consequence* oi new arrangements, lie 
was made professor iti the depumneut of 
zoology, in which he was soon as much 
distinguished hs he liad laien in botany. 

Sysleme des ,Qnimaux sansVertrbrtS, on 
Tableau mineral des Classes , des Ordris el 
des Genres de ces Animaux (1 vol.,, Paris, 
1801), his Philosophic coologipu, anil 
his Histoire naturelle des Animaux sms 
VerUhrts, arc his principal works in this 
uflMuameut of .science. Lamarck’s com- 
' prehensile mind was also directed towards 
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, physic^, and he published, in 1704, fir- 
( cherches sur les Causes tfesprinripaux Faits 
physiques , in which he exposes many lidso 
theories in tliis science. With the Hame 
view, lie also wrote his Refutation de let 
Theorie pneumatiqne, &c., which appeared 
Ivt Paris hi 179G. lie collected lus mete¬ 
orological Observations in his Annudire 
mitearolofsique, which first appeared in 
, 1790, and was continued to 1800. La¬ 
marck is now a member of the institute, 
and there are several plants to which life 
name has been given. 

La manque, Maximilian, was born at 
Saint-Scver, of rich and respectable pa¬ 
rents, and, in 1792, entered the army as a 
private soldier, choosing to ohunu promo¬ 
tion only by merit, and lieeamc .captain 
of grenadiers in the celebrated corps of 
Lutour d’Auvcrgne, known under tbl* title 
of the infernal column. lie was in the 
vanguard of the army of the Pyrenees, in 
1703, under the command of general 
Moncey, and received, February 3, two 
severe wounds, while, with a single com¬ 
pany, lie was sustaining the attack of a 
column of the Spanish army, that endeav¬ 
ored to,tunt tin; French division, lie 
aftei wards marched against Fontundua, at 
the head of 200 grenadiers, and, precipi¬ 
tating himself into the moat, drew dovyn the 
drawbridge, and gained posse,-.•ion of the 
jilace. Eighty pieees of eanuon uud J8tK) 
prisoners were the fruit of this coup-'h - 
main, which procured Lamarque, theu but 
20 y ears old, the rank of adjutant-general. 
In 1801, ho was made geticed of brigade, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of 
iloheulinden. He then served in Spain, 
uud iu the rumpaiim of 1805, so brilliantly 
terminated by the battle of Austerlit/.. I le 
was soon afterwards sent to Naples with' 
the army under the command of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and, in crossing the mountains 
on the Neapolitan frontier, with 8 soldiers, 
was attacked by a band of 50 robbers, un¬ 
der the orders of the ferocious Fru-I)iavolo, 
against whom he successfully defended 
himself, lie was sent, in 1807, against- 
tin* insurgents of Culubria, and, licru - Mar* 
atheu, defeated a laxly of 1200 English that 
were sent trt support, them. He took the, 
town, and made 1800 prisoners, which 
exploit ginned him the rank of general of 
division. He was employed by Murat in 
1808, and took the island of (lapreu from 
the English, which was considered im¬ 
pregnable, and was defended by a garri¬ 
son siifK’rior in mimlicni to the assailants. 
He afterwards joined the army in Germa- - 
ny, and, at the battle of Wggmm, hail four 
horses killed under him. He served in 
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Russia and in Spain in 1812, and, after 
the evacuation of the,'Peninsuli^,returned 
to France, and was created a knight of 
Sr. Louis, July 27, 1814., On the return 
, of Napoleon, he xfcas appointed to the first 
military division, as commander-in-chief 
of the army of the Loire. In his opdra- 
' lions apiiiiHt the insurgeuts of La Vendee, 
he distinguished himself not less by his 
forbearance and humanity than by his de¬ 
cision, and, after obtaining some, successes 
at La Roche-Serviere, he elleeted a pacifi¬ 
cation at Chollet. After the return of the 
Rourhoiis, he yras comprised in tin; second 
article of the law of July 24, 1815, and 
retired to Saint-c5e\er, under the inspec¬ 
tion of .the minister of police, lie after¬ 
wards took refuge at Brussels, hut was 
ordered from thence hv the king of the 
Netherlands, upon which he passed into 
Austria. In 1815, he published a Defence 
of General .Maximilian Liunarque, in a 
manly, hold and candid tone. In 1818, 
he wn* permitted to return to France, nn<j, 
in 1820, produced an able pamphlet On 
the Necessity of a Standing Army. Gen- * 
eral Lnmarque lias since lieen a conspieu- 
ous meniher of the chamlier of deputies, , 
and, iirftie late revolution in France, zeal¬ 
ously adopted popular principles., 

Lahaktive, Alfonso do, one of the ' 
most distinguished lyric poets of France, 
established Ins reputation by liis Medita¬ 
tions poHiqves, which ho published when 
lie was 20 jears of age (0th edition, with 
vignettes by Mendoz, Paris, 1822). *flo 
deserihes therein the ancient court of the 
Bourbons as a mirror of morality, honor 
pml chivalry. His poems are distinguish¬ 
ed by dcptii of thought and feeling, anil 
also by their beautiful language. With 
regard to the spirit of his poetry, Lamartine 
is rather to be compared to the British 
that) the French. An often gloomy mel¬ 
ancholy,- a longing lost in sorrowful mis¬ 
giving, an inclination for tliy mystical and 
supernatural, uni I a great predilection for 
poetical landsoujie-paintmg, form the pe¬ 
culiar characteristics, of this poet, who, 
nevertheless, often descends into an artifi¬ 
cial and prolix style, and sometimes rims 
into the lioiiibastic. His versification is 
easy. J1 is Mart tie Socratc (Death of Soc¬ 
rates), which appeared in 182.% was 'not 
so successful, although there are many 
' Iteautiful passages spattered here and thore 
throughout the work. The plan of tliis 
poem seems not to have been properly 
matured; the language, too, is unequal, 
and the versification sometimes neglected. 
But tlie young pool lmsflguin shown liiin- 
sclf bold, elevated and imaginative, in his 


JYouveUes Meditations poitiques , which ap* 
pcaryd at Paris in 1823. The mystical, 
tone and fbreign' qryle pf Latnartine, in 
which Young and Byron, were his exam- 1 
pies, displeases the classical school of 
France ; hut his deep earnestness is the 
characteristic in .which the light and su- 
jicrficiul poetry of the French has hitherto 
been deficient. Ope of /he last poejns in 
this eollectiob is inscribed ,to Bonaparte. 
Among the finest pieces in the volume, 
are The Crucifix’, To the Past, the Dying 
Poet, and Freedom.- From these and 
similar poems, it would seem, that * the 
study of the romantic in the Gormun and 
British poets has diverted the enthusiastic 
and susceptible mind of the young Lamar¬ 
tine from the poetical track customary in 
Fnmce since the time of Boilcau. La¬ 
martine has expressed his abhorrence for 
revolutionary freedoifftn his Lettred Mon¬ 
sieur Casimir Delavigne (1824, and also in 
his Epitres, Paris, 1825), who had sent him 
his llctde des Vicillards. Delavigne replied, 
in an equally beautiful epistle, which de¬ 
fends the worship of reason and civil free¬ 
dom. (Delaxi^.'e was at that time li¬ 
brarian of the duke of Orleans.) Tlio 
tone iri w liich the political opponents and 
poetical rival** corresponded with each oth¬ 
er is w oitliy of imitation. In 1825, Lamar¬ 
tine was appointed secretary to tin; French 
legation at Florence, where, on account of 
a passage in his poems, which related to 
Italy, hcfvas engaged*in a duel with colo¬ 
nel Gabriel Pope. About the lie ginning 
of 18.‘K), he was made a mcmlicr of the 
French academy., 

Lambert, John Henry, on eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, was bora 
at Miihlliaitscn in the Sundgau, a town then 
in alliance xvith the Swiss cantons, August 
20, 1728. His father w'as a tailor, in hum¬ 
ble circumstances, who intended him for 
his own business; hut, being sent to a pub- 
lie school, he so distinguished himself, that 
an attempt was made to provide him with 
tin* means of studying theology, which, 
however, proved unsuccessful, and he was. 
obliged to follow bis father's employment. 
In this situation, he spent the greatest part 
of the night in study, and, obtaining an 
old mathematical treatise, discovered so 
much ardor and ingenuity, that several 
learned men were induced ,to instruct liim. 
gratis. He acquired a knowledge of 
mathematics, philosophy and the Oriental 
languages in his*native place.. He after¬ 
wards liecame clerk to some iron works, 
and amanuensis to M. Isclin of Basle, who 
conducted a newspaper, and became'bis 
sincere and constant friend. In’1748, this 
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gentleman recommended him to Won 
Hobs, president of the Swiss convention, 
to become tutor to hie children; tod, aided 
by the . excellent library of his uew pAtrou, 
arid the scientific intercourse which he 
met with in hie circle, he enlarged the 
sphere of hisacquirements in an extraor¬ 
dinary dejprge. After living eight years at 
Goire^durang wliich period his-talents.os a 
pbrlonopher ancf mechanician were ren- 
<(erefUnamfofit by various scientific eomjio- 
toitions'and inventions, he repaired, in 175(5, 
With his pupils, to Gottingen, and soon al- ‘ 
ter published his first separate work, en- 
: titled De la Route de la Lumidre par Its ^iirs. 
fu 1758, he visited Paris witlt his charge, 
and l>ecamc acquainted with D’Alcmliert 
tod Blearier. In 1S§9, he weut to Augs¬ 
burg, where he published his celebrated 
wont On Perspective; and in the following 

J ear appeared his Whotornetry, bj/ which 
le added a new branch to the science of 
mixed tiihthematicet. In the three or four 
following years, he published letters on 
the Construction of the Universe; a Trea¬ 
tise on the principal Qualities of the Orbits 
of the Comets; New Organoh. In 1704, 
he visited Berlin, and was introduced to 
Frederic the Great, who admitted him a 
regular member of the academy of that 
capital'—an appointment which enabled 
him to demote himself wholly to his favor¬ 
ite studfes. He enriched the transactions 
of various societies with his papers and 
treatises, all of which bear the ftamp of 
eminent and original genius. Most of 
his mathematical pieces were collected, 
in three volumes, by him self. His death 
took place Sept. 25,1777, iu his 49th year, 
owing to a decline, produced by over-ap¬ 
plication. - Lambert forms one of the 
merit conspicuous examples .on record of 
the mastery which great genius and ener¬ 
gy Will sometimes exert over untoward 
circumstances. In mathematics, logic and 
metaphysics, he was highly distinguished. 
He was accustomed to labor fmiu five In 
the moming'tUl ntiduighm 11c discovered 
the theory of the speaking trumpet. Phi¬ 
losophy, and especially analytic logic, are 
greatly indebted to him for his Novum 
Orgamm, or Thoughts on the Examination 
ana Relations of Truth (Leipsic, 17(54,2 
volsA and his .freh&pktonik, or Theory of 
the first simple Principles in philosophical 
and mathematical Knowledge (Riga, 1771, 
2 vols.). 

Lambeth ; a village ip Burry, England, 
on-the borders of the river Thames, oppo¬ 
site, to Westminster*; population, 57,(538. 
Here is a palace lielouging to the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, a very large pile 


of building, and containing a librtUy of 
25,000 volumes; and ^upwards of 1200 
manuscripts. The kings of England, 
down to' Henry VII, often resided at 
Lambeth, iu a palace which no longer 
exist*. 

, Lamego,; a city of Portugal, in Bpmi, 
in a plain near thtv Duero, surrounded by 
mountains; 36 miles E. of Oporto ; lori. . 
7° 27' W.; fat. 41° 7' N.; population, ■* 
9000. It contains two cuthednd churches, 
a hospital, four convents, a theological ' 
seminary, aud a library. In this town the 
estates, assembled (1144) to confirm the 
election of Aiphonso Hcnriqucs, first king 
of Portugal, and enacted the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. (See Portugal .) 

- Lamentations. (See Jeremiah.) , 
Lamettkik, Julicn Otfray de, a mate¬ 
rialist and medical charlatan, was horn at 
St Male, in 17041, and studied medicine 
iu Holland, under Ilocrhaave. lie then 
went to Paris, where the duke de (train- > 
moot, colonel of the guard, appointed him 
physician to his regiment. He followed 
his patron to the siege of Fri j burg, and 
was here taken dangerously ill. He be¬ 
hoved that tin* spiritual power, which is 
called the soul, perishes with tire body, 
and wrote a lliHoire nalurdlc dr VAmr. 
This work, which every where breathes 
the grossest materialism and skepticism, 
procured him many enemies, and was 
burned hv the executioner, at the com¬ 
mand of parliament. On the. death of Ida 
pafron, he lost his place. He now'tiimed 
his arms against his Parisian colleagues, 
and wrote, under the signature Alelheins 
Demetrius, lus satire of Penelope ou Mpr 
chiavel cn Midinnt (Berlin, J74S), oti ac¬ 
count of which he was obliged to fly to 
Leyden. 1 fere he published his Jj Homme 
Machine. Thu philosophy of the authoif 
consists iu coi istqnt assumptions of What he , 
is attempting to prove, imperfect conipari- - 
sons or analogies instead of proofs, some ; 
just observations from which genend con- 
elusions ore illogically drawn, and asscr- 
tions instead of doubts. Being persecuted 
in Hollund, .whore his book was con¬ 
demned to the, flames, In? went to Berlin, 
in 1748, and was made u reader to the king, 
and a member of the academy. Ho died 
in 1751, of a fever, which he treated after 
his own absurd views. The king of 
Prussia ( him8clf' wrote his doge, which was 
read in the , academy. We find, In tho 
works of Lomettric, spirit and a brilliant 
imagination, but little judgment, accuracy 
or tarie. His philosophical writings ap¬ 
peared at Berlin, in 175,1, in 2 volumes. 
His writings, liesides the above-mentioned, 
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are j VHomme PtanfcJ 'BJbt* di jouir^Lt the Lamiae is derived from the imouw of ., 
JMhcouj- 8^ sur It IktaAfutvand bthefs. In Jupiter with .a 'Certain beautiful woman 
• -the latter yv^rjt, Lamettrie is,' according caned Lamia, whom the jealousy of Juno 

tO Diderot, an autbot without ‘biilmnpnt. . rrnHcrwt MimiAit *nrt urkntJi' •l.iLlnin', 


to Diderot, an &uthti{ without Judgment, . rcndcreji deformed, and whose children- - 
one who confounds the ills of tlie wise .she destroyed; upon which I^upia be* 
and gtiwl with the torments ofrhc wicked, come insane, sad so desperate that aha 
and die alight’evils, of knowledge witlr the afo up all the children that came in' bar .<> 


and good with the tormentB ofthe picked, 
, and the elight’cvils.of knowledge witlr the 
destructive consequences pf ignorance?— 
who betrays his frivolity in wlmt he says, 
and (lie corruption of his heart in what 
he dares not speak out—who in one 




way. These beings are also called Le- 
mures. (q. v.) • < * . 

’ Lamian War ; a war earned on by tho 
troop of Xntipater (823 B. C.), after the 


• lpth iVo i [tv7rnri my 


and elsewhere derives man’s duties and*'rose against Leonatus, who retreated to 
, his happiness from the nature of his being the fortress of Lamia, in*Thessaly. The 
—who seems to labor to console the crimi- consequence of this war was the aboli- 
nul in his crimes, tho vicious iq his vices— tion of the Grecian 'democracies, and the 
’and whose gross sophisms, dangerous on reception of Macedonian garrisons into 
account of the jests wherewith he seasons the cities. Athens was also obliged, (o 
them, betray a man ignorant of the very conclude a peace, to give up Dcinosthe- 
nidirnentH of moral philosophy. Voltaire, nos and Hype rides, the* orators who had 
who’ had at first favored him, retracted his instigated them to this war. Dcmosthe-. 


* encomiums. On his death bed, Latnet- nes destroyed himself by poison, 
trie manifested strong* marks of poni- Lamoionon. (See Maleiherbes.) 
tencc. Lamotte Valois, cosntesa oft render- 


Lamia ; the name of an Alhciiiau cour» 
tf-'.an, celebrated for the charms of her 
person anil the brilliancy of her wit. She 
was, by profession, a flute-player. 11 ear mg 
.that hrtr favorite instrument was carried 
to great perfection in Egypt, she travelled 
. into that country, w hero she became the 
mistress of Ptolemy Hoter. On the de¬ 
feat of that prince by Demetrius Polior- 
i cetes, about three centuries before tho 
Christian era, Lamia loll into the hands 
of tho conqueror, over whom, the hand¬ 
somest man of tlic age, she soon acquired 
a complete ascendency. Her influence 
procured from Demetrius great conces¬ 
sions in favor of her countrymen, the 
Athenians, who, in their gratitude, went so 
i tar as to raise a teinple to lier honor, under 
the, denomination of Venus Lamia. Plu¬ 
tarch und Athonams both bear ample tes¬ 
timony to tin' qualities of her mind ; and, 
if the antique engraving on an amethyst, 
in the king of France’s collection, give a 
’ true portrait of her features, her beauty is 
Mill less questionable. The exact time of 
.liVr decease is uncertain. 

Lamia: ; certain monsters of Africa, who 
hail tilt: face and breasts of a woman, and 
the .rest of the hotly like that of a seqient. 
They allured strangers to come to them, 
that they might devour them; mid, though 
they were not endowed with the fac¬ 
ility of speech, yet their hissings wero 
pleasing and agreeable. Some believed 
them to be witches, or rather evil spirits, 
• who, under the form of a beautiful vyornan, 
enticed’young children ami devoured 
them. According to some, the fable <?f 


ed notorious by the affair of tlie necklace, 
represented herself as the descendant of 
the family of Valois, by an illegitimate 
child of Henry If, t’ntil the affair of the 
necklace, she had lived in misery and 
contempt, although she had employed all 
the arts of immorality and intrigue, to pro¬ 
cure for herself rank and wealth. Befog 
thus known to a great part of the nobility 
of Versailles and Paris, she astonished all 
who were acquainted with the'eireuni- 
stances of hcr'fortimc, when, in 1784,-she 
suddenly bcgnn.to display*an extrava¬ 
gance which could only lie supported by 
great .wealth. Ah intrigue soon became 
notorious, which attnietwl the attention of 
all Europe. The prince Louis de Rohan 
\q. v.J, cardinal bishop of Strasburg, and 
grand almoner, had fallen into disgrace, 
of which the reasons were nqt voiy eatia- 
, factorily known. *The countess, of La- 
motte, informed of the desire of the car- * 
.diual to recover favor at court at any price, 
had falsely represented to him, that the 
queen, with whom she. pretended to liave , 
a. grout, though secret influence, wished to ; 
possess a costly necklace, which was offer¬ 
ed for sah>, but at that time was not able 
immediately to advance the sum requisite 
for the purchase. If, therefore, he would 
purchase tlie necklace in his own name, 
und allow ^le queen to repay him by instal¬ 
ments, he would by so doing regain favor. 
The cardinal foil into this snare, purchased 
: the necklace, and gave it to the countess*" 
of Lamotte, to he delivered by her to the 
queen. A bond, forged by the’ qounteSs, 
was tfien given him for his security, set- 
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_. df payment. In oi- 

^. dcr to deceive die.cwdioM ^he. more per- 
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of Ptoarn, & collection of 322 lamps 
"which 1 lie , jioasossod in his museum. 
F; fectly, the counted had concerted lyiih a' The above-mentioned collections, liow- 
WQtnan who privy to the plot, that ever, have been much surpassed in beauty 
she should appd&r to film under the mash and interest by that of Portici. The sixth 
of the queen, hi August v 1784, in the pi 


ir- 

dens at Versailles, und present him aW 

• containing a rose and-the queen’s portrait) 

* The rime when the cardinal had promised 

• to pay for die necklace now came, and, 
' da he did, not possess money sufficient for 

the purpose, lie informed the jewellers, 
that the necklace was purchased for the 
queen. 1 The jajvellers, offer waiting a 
’ long time without obtaining their money, 
applied to the kiug, and thereby gave a 

• clew for the detection of the fraud. By 
the sentence of parliament, the deceived 
cardinal was acquitted, and the countess 
of L&motte, convicted of having embez¬ 
zled and sold the necklace, was sentenced 
to he brauded, scourged, and perpetually 
imprisoued. After nine months, she 
escaped confinement, and fled to England, 
Where, in conjunction with her husband, 
.who had there sold tlie necklace, she 
published a jwmphlct against the court of 
Versailles, and particularly against the 
queen. > Villette and Cagliostro, who had 
taken part in the deception, were banish¬ 
ed the kingdom. The countess was found, 
after a nocturnal revel, precipitated from 
a third story window upon the pavements 
of London. 

Lamp. The invention of lamps is 
ascrilied to the Egyptians. In the festi¬ 
vals in honor,of Miuerva^at S;iis, in Low¬ 
er' Egypt, great numbers of lamps were 
kept burning. They were known even 
/ in the times Moses and Job. The 
Egyptians were also tlie first who placed 
imming lanqis in die tombs with their 
dead, as an emblem of the immortality of 
the soul. From Egypt, the use of lamps 
was carried.to Greert* where they were 
also consecrated to Minerva, the goddess 
of leamiiK, as indicative 
studies of tlie scholar, 
the* U3p of lamps passed to the Homans. 
The first person who is known to have 
published a collection of ancient lamps, 
is Fortunio Lieeto, an Italian, whose 
chief design appears to have lieeu to 
prove the possibility of tlie existence of 
' inextinguishable, or, rather, jierpetually- 
bumiflg lamps. Pietro Santo .Bortoli, a 
«otmtrenail of his, afterwards published 
M Homekyin the year IGftJ, the collection 
of Bellori but these eugravings are ex- 
eeedingly iM cxecUtgd and tuifaithfiil. 
Passeri, however, another Italian, pub¬ 
lished, at the suKgesfion of the academy 




hall of that museum is entirely filled with 
lamps and enudelabras discovered in rite 
houses of Pompon and Herculaneum. 
Representations of those were published 
in 1702, in 03 copper-plntes, exclusive of. 
vignettes. They form the ninth vdlutne , 
of the Antiquities of IlchMihnwyim. We 
•find them represented and explained upa- 
wards of two hundred lamps and oaJid’e- 
lahras of bronze and terra-cotta. The 
ancients appear to have very early ae- , 
quirt'd the practice of using lamps. Tin* 
use til’ oil wus not perhaps known to the 
Romans in very remote ages, although the 1 . 
Greeks, unquestionably, were acquiiinted 
with it, us appetirs from se\ end passages 
in Herodotus. We find, indeed, the 
figure of the lamp sculptured and en¬ 
graved on many of the mast nucieiit 
Greek vases. It is with a lamp that Mer¬ 
cury, as depicted on one of these, lights 
J upper, who is represented sealing with a 
ladder the cliumltor of \lcmeim. Baked 
earth wjis tin- substance of wliich the 
earliest lamps wen* conqiosed, hut suhse- . 
qiienth we find them of various mends— 
of bronze more particularly. A few an¬ 
cient lamps of iron are also extant; but 
these an* rare, either because that metal 
was little used for tiie purpose, or on ac¬ 
count of its more ready destruction in the 
ground. There are four specimens in 
tlie murticm of the king of Naples, at ' 
Portici. where there is likewise one tqieri- 
men of a lamji of gluss. It is entirely 
solid, and in one single piece. Pausanius. 
mentions u golden lamp in the temple of. ‘ 
Minerva, and St. Augustine speaks of 
lamps of silver. No antique of citlierkind, 
liowever, has reached modem times. The 
testimony of Pliny, St. Augustine, und . 
of Hie nightly , others, has led to the belief that the an- 
From Greece, eicnta ltad jierpetual lamps, und Lieeto 
has composed his work to establish this 
supposition. Different authors mention 
instances of lamps, which, in modem 
times, have l>een found burning in ancient 
sepulchres, but were extinguished as soon 
as tlie external air was admitted. The 
most famous instance is that of the tomb' 
of Tullioln, daughter of Cicero, discover- y 
ed at Rome, in 1540. None of these in- . 
stances, however, can lie considered as , 
proved. The idea probably arose from!, 
the inflammation of the hydrogen gas. 
contained in these caverns, when ex¬ 
plorers entered them with torches. The , 
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hupps or caniBcbdcka .tnade-nse of fiy tiu^'and' elegant 

Jews, in their own hwist®, were generally the tgpfant,- in a more aerial'jdtpbtafci . 
put intovery high fltan4' oh die ground, from w.ohtysalis state.' .The &%&-€&&&>§ 
The larnfVeuppbsed to, hare been used dans 'adopted, in their .mohaatent^' 
by die foolish virgins, iu the' gospel, pagan usage, together with buiny.ethers* 
•were ^of a different kind. According to and die lamp nas been found in the/ 
rijfies and .antiquaries, they were a sort tqmbs of sauitt;Uid martyrs, and of disV 

.f of lmn av tmtlov^a no nth tin miioliAil *n/m> nrliA nftnkun 


of torches made of iron or potter’s earth, 
wniMM.nl about with oldlinen, and moist¬ 
ened,, from time to time, with oil. {Matt* 
xxv, l, 2.) The lamps of Gideon’s sol¬ 
diers were of the s&mc ( kiud. The can¬ 
dlestick, with seven branches, placed in 
the sanctuary by Moses, and those which 
Solomon .afterwards prepared for tho 
temple, are said to have lieen crystal 
lamps filled with oil, and fixed upon the 


branches. 


Among -the 


Romans, also, it 


was customary to have the lamp cither 
depending from the ceiling, or placed On 
a stand in the room,' since the use of la-: 

, hies was not common to them, and their, 
attitude, iu studying, as well as at their 
repasts, was a hulf-recumlioui one, hold¬ 
ing their scroll or tablets Ixifore them on 
their knees. These statu Is were often 
highly ornamented. Tin; most common 
form of diem was a tripod with lion’s 
feet, from which sprung sometimes the 
shaft of a column, according to one of 
tho prders of architecture, tjie disk placed 
to receive the lamp forming the capitaL 
These vessels wore generally ornamented 
with mythological or allegorical subjects, 
and their sliufie varied greatly. Some¬ 
times it was a simple disk with a hole in 
the circumference, through which to j»ass 


tinguished merr whd embraced Cltrisu 
tianity. In these instances, it' was^ nd ; 
doubt, intuit still more to'be illustrative 
of that divine flame by which they were' 

. inspired, and whose inward light guided 
them through the many sayoge persecu¬ 
tions suffered by.the primitive foilavyera of 
our holy faith. Hie shapes of ancient, 
lamps,' as well as .many other ’antiem 
utensils, have been imitated with much 
success by Mr. Wedgwood. 1 The princi¬ 
pal] works to be consulted on the subject • 
1 of lamps aii* those already quoted, of* ' 
LicCti, of Bellori, and of rftsscii; tJhiti- 
rhtth d’Errolano, volume 9 •(Lucerne); 
a Dissertation sur urn Lamp e- antique 
fruuvte a Munich cn 1753, written by .the - 
prince de. St. Severe on the question of 
inextinguishable lanqis; wjd the prelim¬ 
inary rcmarWk to die description of two 
antique lain])., found at Nisines, in voL 
2d of Miliin’s Monumens hvdits. The 
best lamps now in use. are those iiiVented 
by Argiuid, at Geneva, in 1784. The 
principle on which the superiority of the 
\rgand lamp depends, is die admission 
of a larger quantity of air to the flame 
than can be done in the common way. 
'Phis is accomplished by making the wick 
of a circular form, by which means a cur- 


flie wick, and another in the middle, to rent of air rushes dirough the cylinder on 
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pour die oil into. At oilier times, ylio.y 
presented the appearance, of a bout. < )c- 
casionally die'"- extremity terminated m 
tw.o or three divisions, according to the 
number of beaks; but it would Ik* endless 
to attempt to pursue these details. In¬ 
scriptions were likewise .often .found 
placed upon diem. Public illuminations 
on occasions of national rejoicing were 
icommon to the Romans. On the ‘birtli- 

« .ys of their princes, on great reljginus 
leirmitu's, &•<*., they suspended lumps at 
die windows. Juvenal and l’ersius both 
make mention of tliis usage. Various 
motives have been assigned for the un- 
cicpt practice of placing lamps in sepul- 
•chres. One of the, most ingenious,'nijd 
perhaps die most satisfactory, is that it- 
wfts allegorical of the cessation of mortal 
life— 6 f die separation of dio soul, which 
•die ancients regarded as an emanation of 
fire. On some sepulchral liuri|»s we find 
sculptured the figure of‘the. butterfly, in 
allusion, no doubt, to die equally cheerful 
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wliich it is j»laced r with great force-; and , 1 
along with' dial which lias access to tho 7 
outside, excites the flame to surh a' de¬ 
gree,'that the smoke is entirely consumed. • 
Thus bodi die light anti heat are prodi¬ 
giously increased, the Combustion -being; 
exceedingly augmented by die quantity 
of air admitted to the* flame; and what, 
in commnii lamps, is’dissipated in smoke, 
is here couverteil into a brilliant flame. 
This lump is now very much in use, and -- 
is applied, not ouly to the ordinary pur- *■ 
poses of iiluiuinatiou, but also to that of u' 
lamp furnace for chemical operations, in , 
which it is foiuid to exceed every other*, 
contrivance ye,t invented. It consists of - 
tw r o parts, viz. M 'reservoir for die oil, arid, 
dip lamp itself The Argaud burner is* ( 
constructed by forming a hollow,'cyliridft; 
cal *cavity, which receives oil fromt jfap 
main l*otjy of the lamp, and, attire SOTO •* 
time, transmits air through its-ijuds, or 
central hollow. In this cavity i$ placed a . 
circular wick, attached, at bottom, to a 
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JlMyrsbfe ring. ' This ring «S ’capable of ’' youth rail tod slow, in order to avoid e't 
being elevated or depressed,, by means of Uhguiahtug>hw torch, the spectators drove 
i rank,and .pinion, or,more konvnqnly by .him On by beating him witb/the open 
screw i so thaf the height of the* wick c hand. t The poofs often allude to the 
may be varied to rOgidato the raze of the ’ delivery of the torch from one.. to the 
flame. On the ottfptde, is placed a, gloss other. • ' 

chimney, which is capable of transmitting 
,4 curreUtof sir, on'die same principles as 
a common smoke floe. When this lamp 
ie'Iightlfet, ftie combustion is vivid, and the 
light intense, owing to the free fund rapid 
Suppbr of air- The flmne does not waver,, 

[and the qftioke is wholly consumed. The 
'brilliancy of the light is still further in- 
.creased, if the air be made to impinge 
lateftilly against tlic flame. This is dons 
either by contracting the glass chimney near 
the blaze, so as to direct die air inwards, or 
by placing a metallic button over the blaze, 
so as to, spread die internal current outward. 

71k« Argand lunifts are called, in France, 
lampes a Quinquet, or, more briefly, Quin- 
quets, from on artist of die name of 
QuingfUt, in. Paris, with whom Argand 
was connected. To avoid the shade oc¬ 
casioned in common lamps, by the reser¬ 
voir for the oil being underlie flame, va¬ 
rious contrivances have bieu introduced, 
in which die reservoir is placed at a dis¬ 
tance’from the flame. In die astral and 
sinuinbral lamps the principle of which 
Was invented bv count Rumfbrd, die oil is 
contained in a large horizontal ring, hav¬ 
ing a burner at the centre, communicating 
'with the ring by two or more tubes placed 
like ray* Tin* ring is placed.# little Ih Iow , 
tht 1 level of die flame, and from its large 
surface affords a supply yf oil lor many 
hours. A,small apertuflfe i* left for thu ad¬ 
mission or escape of air, in the upper part 
of the ring. When dieie lamps overflow, 
it is ysually liecause the ring is not kept 
l»erfl*ctly horizontal, or cist' because the air¬ 
hole is obstructed—a circumstance wlticli 
may even happen from filling the lamp too 
high widi oil. (For an account of Davy’s 
safety' lamp, see Damps.), 

Lampaoexuioroi (<jr. "*«*»«'><■ a torch, 
and <ptp u», to carryj. In the torch-races of 
the ancient Greeks, the successful com¬ 
petitor was,called Au/ituVam... and die 
race itself, Xa/<«i<U*(Vufi' a - Theye races 
look place in Athens, at the Vulna- 
nalia, Prometheu, Paruttheruea, tuid some, 
other festivals..’The’runners were throe 
youths. It Was decided by lot who should 
Wgin. He eoimneneed hib race, and, if 
htf torch was extinguished before he 
reached llie goal, lie gave it to the second, 
and tiiis one, in a similar cast*, to die third.. 

He who carried the* torch buniing to the 
goat jyas die Victor (Ad/u:«£i? 0 of<o,). If a 


Lampbi^ck. (See Carbon^ 

LampRet (petromyzony,. This,fish has < 
a long and slender body, resembling limt 
of tbe eel. The skin has no scales, but hr 
covered with a glutinous mums. The 
sea-lamprey, .which is sometimes the 
largest’species, grows to a very large size, , 
having been Been of live or six pounds _ 
weight. Its color is dusky, irregularly* 
marked with dirty yellow. In the mouth 
are placed 20 rows of small teeth, dispos¬ 
ed in circular order, <md placed far back 
near die throat, four, five mid six in ouch 
row. The branrhire are sitimtiuj within 
seven apertures that exist on each side of ’ 
die neck. This fish, us its name indicates, 
possesses the power of sucking and ad¬ 
hering to stones. The moutli is of a ’ 
round form, resembling that of u leech, 
and, like that animal, it can adhere to , 
any substance with groat firmness. The 
sea-lamprey, although properl} mi inhab¬ 
itant of salt water, liki* the salmon mid *' 
other marine fish, is found at certain sea¬ 
sons of the j ear in mors. The lamprey 
was at one time considered,as <i great del¬ 
icacy by the Kuglish; and a surfeit on 
diem caused the death of Henry 1. In 
tin* it ign of llenry iV, so highly were 
they esteemed, that protections were* 
granted to such vessels as might bring 
-them in : and his successor issued a war¬ 
rant to William of Nantes, lor supplying 
him and his army with tiiis article offend* 
wherever they might happen to march. 

TJ ip lainiprey is still considered as a delicucy 
at certain seasons of the year, hut lias lpst 
much of its value as an article of food. 
During cold weather, this fish conceals it¬ 
self in the crevices of rocks; and , it is a ■' : 
usual expedient vvitli anglers to form pit* 
extending to the water bide in the vicinity*' 
of its haunts; into these a little bloo(|M, 
thrown, to induce the lamprey to come 1 
fiirth, when it is readily taken. The lam¬ 
prey, so celebrated uiuoug the epicures of 
ancient Home, appears to have been a fish 
of another genus—the. niunmia, or murei w~ - 
phis. Tiiis fish, with die I mss. ( lupus k 
and a species of mullet' (my to), lbrmed ■ 
dm pride of Roman feswts— thc'/riua/munv 
(See Pliny, lib. -‘15, cap. 12.) These * 
larnpn-ys were* reared with the greatest 
care, and at an enormous expense^ ih arti¬ 
ficial fish-ponds. Pliny gives some cu- 
rious details on,this head; he says, Lu- 
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cullus fortned a fish-pond, iieoi' Naples, hf,'’ 
such size, that the fisli it contained, after 
liis death, sold tof 4,000,000 of sesterces'' 
($170,000); but' Hindus, wgs the first to 
build a-pond for lampreys alone. Oii one „ 
occasion, when Cscsar gave au entertain-, 
meat to. the people, Hirrius furnished him 
with 0000 of those fish. They also ap- 
',pear to havp been kept as pets; thus the 
eclebratedorator Ilortensius wept bitterly ' 
at the- death of a favorite lamprey, and , 
' Antonia, the ivife-pf Drusus, ornamented 
, r»ne with jewels. The bite of the mursena 
'was deemed so poisonous by the fisher- 
•men, that they adopted great caution to 
prevent its effects, seizing the animal by 
the head with a forceps, and rubbing its 
Snout against some hard substance, to do- , 
stroy its teeth, and beat it on the tail, 
where (as is now supposed with regard to 
eels), it was thought that, the lift; resided. 
There are several other species of lam¬ 
preys and muneuas, some, of which inhub-, 
it our coasts and rivers, for information on 
which we refer to doctor Mitchell’s paper 
on the Fisiwt of New York (New York 
Phil. 'Pmns.), and Mr. Lesueur’s on Amer¬ 
ican Murcenas (Jour. Acad. Nat. Hci.). 

, Lancaster, sir James, an early English 
navigator, made a vo\ age to America in 
151)1 r aflerwar<is sailed round th<; cape of 
Good Hope, and visited Ccj Ion and Pulo 
Penang. In 151)4, he engaged in a predato¬ 
ry expedition to South America; iti 1(>00, 
went wilti a fleet to \ the East Indies, 
formed a commercial tijeaty with the king 
of Adieu, ami established a friendly cor¬ 
respondence. with the stale of Bantam, in 
"the island of Java. Lancaster, in his last 
voyage, procured some information rela¬ 
tive to a north-west passage to the East 
Indies, which occasioned the subsequent 
expeditions of Hudson and others. Baf¬ 
fin gave die name of Lancaster’s sound to 
•an inlet which he discovered in 74° of 
north latitude. (See the collections of 
Hakluyt (vol. iii), and Purchns (vol. i),and 
jthfi a rticle Polar Expeditions.) 
’^VkANCASTER, Joseph, the promulgator 
orpio system of mutual instruction, may 
- be regarded as one of the most useful 
ineu of his age. He was bom in 1771, was 
bred a Quaker, and still maintains the habits 
and •manners of that persuasion. It has 
been made a sulrject of dispute whedior 
doctor Bell or Mr. Lancaster is the inventor. 
of tfip system of mutual or monitorial in- 
sthictiou. The facts in die ease seem to 
l)c these: the reverend doctor Bell, an 
English clmplaiq in the East Indies, prac¬ 
ticed a system of mutual instruction, in 
Madras, which he found, at least in part. 

i. , tr 
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already in‘exi8tftncejam0ng the '^afivekw 
Oti bis return to Englnfid, la |7i>7/he« 
publisli6.fi a pamphlet (Education puritu-., 
ed in (lie Mtadraa Asylum) giving some aft* 1 
count of jhe method and 1 his experience’. 1 
A tow years after, Lancaster began to ap- • 
ply the method, and introduced some im-- 
provements, enabling bim to manage and • 
teach a greater'number ,of children than 
hail previously been attempted. It; is.. 
evident that neither of diesc gentlemen ' 
cun be strictly called die inventor of the " 
system 1 , although’ both are endded to great 
praise tor die improvements which they 1 
introduced. It has, in fact, been long in 
use among the Oriental nations. Doctor 
Beil, as we have mentioned, borrowed it 
froth the natives in Hindustan, and Slmler 
(Sketches, &c.) speaks of it as employed 
in Algiers. To Lancaster, however, is 
due the uohlcr praise of having disinter¬ 
estedly devoted himself to the task of dif¬ 
fusing a knowledge of this plan of 'in¬ 
struction in two worlds. )le*bcgan hie’’ 
labors in England, in 1803. The object 
was at first to procure a cheap means of 
instruction for the poorer classes, who, it 
is well known, were then unprovided for 
in most countries of Europe. Lancaster 
received great encouragement from many * 
persons of the highest rank in England, 
which enabled him to travel over the 
kingdom, delivering' lectures, giving in¬ 
struction, and forming schools. Flatter- . 
ed by splendid patronage, awf by prom¬ 
ises of supfKirt which were never realized, 
he was induced to embark* in am exten¬ 
sive school establishment, at Tooting,' to * 
which his bwn resources proving utto- 
qual, he abundofied his establishment, and 
threw himself on his own talcnts,,and on 1 
the liberality of the public at largo; but,. 
being disappointed in his expectations, ; 
and unwilling to submit to prescribed 
terms, which he considered as implying 
some fault, on -his part, when no^foult 
really existed, he left England in disguBt, 
and, about 1880, Visited America. He. 
hall previously published Improvement in 
Education (1803);’ a Letter on' the best 1 )- 
Means of Educating and Employing the 
Poor in Ireland (1805); Outlines of a 
Plan for the Education of Children; Ac-v 
count of the Progress of J. Lancaster’s 
Plan, for the Education of Children 1 
(1810);' Report on flie Progress' of his* 
Plan from the Year 1793 (1818). " 

Lancaster, in Pennsylvania. (See Ap¬ 
pendix to this volume.) 1 

Lance ; a weapon consisting of a long 
shaft, with a sharp point, much used, par¬ 
ticularly liefore the invention of fire-arms 


i 
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tK was common among tl® Greeks aiid prevent the lance point from peheirating 
^’Romans. The Macedonian phalanx avns too twi*! Tlx* other end lias at) iron rap, 
Wniedwith it, and it was the'chief Wouij- to prevent’its splitting.. The jx>int lias a 
on of v tlkO Rom,uUnfantty. , The juveliu, small flag, , intended, liy its waving ti* 
or pilum,"-wag but secpudary. TJhe lance frighten (he horses of tlie enonjy. When 
is fouud among almost nil uncivilized notln use, the lanco is carried m a le.fth- 
‘ feibes: it was the chief woajwn in the mid- tm shoo, by the right stirrup, dependent 


iapee of die knight, 
of a peculiar form. 


of a peculiar form. Near die lower end, 
! it Was very thick, with a deep opening, in 
which the arm was placed when the lance 
'•was put in rest, preparatory to a charge. 
Immediately In *tn>nt of the oiiening, the 
lance was from 1 to 1} feet in diameter, 
and slojiod off towards the upper end, 
, which was from h to ^ of an inch in’ di¬ 
ameter. From this weapon the small 
hands, of which the cavulry of the middle 


Near the lower end,, mau. (See Pike.) 

Ii a deep opening, in 1 4 4 Mcex.ot of the Lake ; tin* nam*‘ 
need when the lance of one of the paladins celebrated in the 
oratory to a charge, traditions add fables relating to king Ar- - 
of' the opening, the thur (q. v.j, or the Round Table. Ac- 
1} feet in diameter, cording to tradition. Lancelot was the son 
rds the upjier end, of Han, king of Krone, rind, alter his 
^ of an inch in’di- .father’s death, was educated by the fairy 
weapon the small Vivinna (the Lady of the Lake). The, 
uvulry of the middle youth havimr given proofs of great miIoi, 


ages consisted, toyk their name, .\ fann 
deuoted a man at unus (horsemuti com¬ 
pletely armed) with four or five attendants. 
Among the French, in the fifteenth ren- 
,'tury, these attendants .consisted of three 
archers, one, rmUiMier (so named from tlie 
long, broad dirk*in his bell), and one 
page or vnlgt. The introduction of fire¬ 
arms gradually led to the disuse of the 
lance in the West of F.urope, though it 
continued among the Turks, Allmninns, 
Tartars, Cossacks, Poles and Russians, 
and other Sclavonic tribes, among whom 
k was home hv light-armed cavalry, on 
fleet homes. .Frtderie the Great, seeing 
the. advantageous use made of tins vveap- 
on by the Poles,' gave it to a portion of 
his ckvalry, and afterwards foruv-d an 
entire regiment of lancers. The Austri¬ 
ans followed, and soon ekubhshcd three 
regiments of Uidans, as they were termed. 
Auer the partition of Poland, mam Poles 
.entered, the French service, anil a body 
of Polish lancers was established. The. 
war with Kuasia. in winch the efficiency 
of thQ lapee in the hands of thjs Cossacks, 
particularly in 1812, wjp strikingly mani¬ 
fested, brought this weapon into still more 
repute, and the Prussians forpied ihree 
regiments of Uhlans'. The French lancers 
were 'formed in 1813, to cope with the 
Cossacks. Almost all the armies of 
Furope now have regiments of lancers. 
To use the lance, with .effort, however, 
requires much practice. The lances now 
fin nac,among the European cavalry, lm\o 
a shall of ash or beech wood, 8, 12, or 
even lfi feet long, with a steel point, 8 or 
10 inches long, anti, to prevent this firing 


she took him to Cromnlnl, to the court of 
kin<: Arthur,and requested him to make him 
one of Ins knights, and to admit him loth" 
nuinls r of the heroes of the Hound Table. 
Arthur, with liis sword (i.mdihor), duM.ed 
him knighu and Lancelot .subsequently 
distinguished himself by his I'xtraontriiry 
deeds and great heroism amongst al! the; 
jMiladni'' of the Round Table, ilis love 
for Gencvnt, the In i itiful wife of \imm, 
and liis disregard >.f Morgana, a fiiirw and 
the sisttr of Artlin;, placed the knight in 
the most dangerous anil marvellous situa¬ 
tions, from which, however, In' alway- 
extricated himself by his valor and the 
assistance of the Jjidy of the laike. lie 
finally succeeded to the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, after having defi'ated king’luu- 
dns, the murderer of his father, hut Was 
slain by Mordree, the nephew mid mur-, 
defer of Arthur, whum Lancelot wished 
to punish: In l)(s last moments, Yivtana 
apjH'aml to liiui, and, with a gentle kiss, 
took the, last breath from the lips of tin- 
dying hero, who was the sole survivor of 
the knights of the Round Table. His re¬ 
mains were taken to his castle, and there 
deposited near those of the beautiful for¬ 
um ra. This tradition has been varjru^r 
handled by jwots. , 

Lanckrotta j one of the Canary i-luuds. 
(Sue Canaries.) 

Lanfrasc, a prelate of the eleventh 
century, distinguished by his'learning and 
abilities, as well as by his opposition to 
'Rome, was horn in 1005, at Pavia, uHd,.' 
‘after having been' for some time a profes¬ 
sor of jurisprudence at AvraueliCs, us- 1 
sinned the cowl, and was elected prior of 
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strip of iron, 14 to 2 feet long, below entered into a dispute with Korengartus • 

■’Which $n iron ball is sometimes placed to of Tours, at Rome, respecting the doc- 
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trine of transubstaptiktion, ^nd maintained 1 tire of their landterds^-i elaitf of peopjh;'.>. 
the controversy agaitfet him, not only per- who', id affairs of common interest, artv* 
eonully before,the general council held in'; scarcely permitted to heat, and never to,' 
that city, but subsequently in his writings. Speak'; whose duty is obedlench to their ^ 
Three years aftei*, ho exchange^ his priory, natural masters, die proprietors of the* ‘ 
for the abbey of St; Stephen, at Caen, in land. Blit, if these relations are carefhlly 
Normandy; and when William, the sove- examined, this view is found to be con- f 
reigu of that duchy, acquired the English nected with palpable errors. 1/ It is'i 
tlirone by conquest, die interest of thuf wrong t6 suppose that .the banding togeth- , 
prince procured his election, in 1070, to ,er of <nen in a state is connected tnaepara- 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, then be- bly with the appropriation of landed prop- 
come vacant by the deposition of Stigand*, ‘ -erty, and that thi$ constitutes the distinc- 
|n his superintendence of this diocese, he tiou between wandering hordes and civil, 

society. Even nomadic nations have some 
general idea of the exclusive right of their 
descendants to the lands which they have *' 
been in the habit of periodically occupy- *, 
ing, and. where they have found, support 


was early involved in a contest with 
Thomas, archbishop of York, respecting 
the primary, which was decided in his 
thyor. Lanfrane was an able politician, 
as well as a munificent prelate. He died 
in 1089. Ilis writings were printed in 
one volume, folio, 1647. 

Land. Propertv in. [The following 
article, translated from the German Con¬ 
versations- Lexicon, has more particular 
reference to the state of things existing in 
Europe. Much of the speculation, how¬ 
ever, is of a general nature, and we ha\e 
thought the whole article might prove 
not uninteresting to our readers.] The 
relations of landed property are among 
the most complicated and most important 
in civil society. They lie at the'founda¬ 
tion of almost all the relations and insti¬ 
tutions of the state. On their right direc¬ 
tion depend the strength 'and vigor of the 
commonwealth. They mark the transi¬ 
tions from one step of refinement to an¬ 
other (hunting and fishing, raising of cattle, 
agriculture conducted by slaves and bond¬ 
men,, or by freemou, with or without a 
right in the soil). These relations express 
the ancient hostility between various 
classes of |»eople, between hunters, herds¬ 
men and husbandmen, between city an^ 
village, &e. . Nevertheless, hardly any 
subject of law and politics has been inves-> 
tignted with so little profoundness. In no 
one has prejudice gained such on as- 


for themselves and thdir cattle. ' They ’ 
esteem it an attack upon their essential 
rights, for another fartiily or tribe to usurp’ 
these pastures, just as hunters consider it a', 
violation of ’their privileges, when their 
hunting grounds are contracted by the , 
encroachment of settlers, or by the incur¬ 
sions of strangers inf pursuit of game. 
Ilencc Abraham separated from Lot. (Gen- 
ms, ^ciii.) The various treaties of the 
European settlers with the savages of the 
American wilds clearly show hoyv deeply 
the idea of the rights oftriliqs and families 
in- the soil is rooted in nature, and how 
fully it is developed loifg before the rude 
inhabitants have united under a regular 
government. 2. ‘ The division of territo¬ 
ry among private owners takes place 
much later, is not inseparably connected 
with the purposes of a state, and is inca¬ 
pable, at any time, of absolute perfeutjon. 
We must remember, on the one hand, thiit 
a division of tills nature takes place before 
the idea of the pue purposes of a state is * 
matured; aud, on the other, experience 
shows, that even a very regularly consti¬ 
tuted state may exist in connexion with' 1 
the original community of property iir > 
the soi). But the assertion of the right of ’ 


•cendcucy, aud resulted in such important private property in the soil, before the as- 
ebnsequcnct Almost all modem con- semblage of men, for common purposes, 
stitutions have tokeu landed property for has given rise to states, is so rare, that 
-the Imsis of their most important iu$titu- perhaps history offers no precedent'of it) 
tioriH. and given the owners of land a except in the case of some Robinson Cru- 

7 ^ - • - r - - | * i . i .| „ „..jt. 


power over the <hh ; er ineniliers of soci- soe, who lias claimed tne owneramp ot v 
ety, tlie consequences of which are appar- some unappropriated territoiy on which 


who lias claimed the ownership of« 


ent. Distinguished writers liave even 
gone so far as to call owners of land the 

S ’ true citizens—tho nation, properly so 
id; and all others who chance to have 
no immediate shpre in the soil of the 


chance had thrown him, and, what is 
more to the purpose, a proper ownership ‘ 
in ,the soil 'can arise only in and for. the ( 
purposes of a state; and this right is al¬ 
ways different from^that which obtains in 


state whore they reside, are styled by there* tegard to movable property. The cpn- 
, mere strangers—tenants at will—a home- fusion of .tliese two relations, in law so 
less rabble, dependent on the good pleas-' essentially, different, irises from the,pir-, 
34* - * ' 
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^vomsboce that the same i)atuc is • applied .tCinfl become srtVicesthlc to hie ends He 
*^to both, and is thesQutve off tlmse minfei- .itnpresst.*^ upon things, the stump of his 
^qus errors,, theAvil couseqdpHCos of which own ingenuity, and oxeiritfea that domin- 
,'hre felt iti every'yeinof too body politic., ion of mind over matter, the extension of. 
f.& ,Kint has pafdcolkrly shown thut pen- which .is ad important part of his destiny. 

* tone property (nod a jxisaession not 'de- - There is tlmrcfon* a kiutl of property jpde- 
ipendent op; .actual occupation, with air pendent of that 1 pi yen hy the institutions 
the consequences tltat rfeault from it) arises of the state, lmt not unalienable. Asa 
first in “and by the state. Befdre liim, man possesses'nothing in nature, but the 

• imett wore led away, by the customary labor which he incorporates with it, that 
kfoas of positive law, to regard* foe ocou- ^ is, the form which he gives it, this right 

, patjon Of property as an act by Which an * erases when the effects of the labor are * 


, patjon Of property as an act uy winch an * ceases When the effects ol the labor are 
v ,object of nature becomes, oipse for all, lost, find the form vanishes. Nature has 
'united with the poison of the possessor, in a tendency to efface tin* impressions of' 
( '.such a manner tltat every other peVson art; the human form loses its symmetry, 
\r.iust altstain from tlte use of it, even the tameil lteast returns to 1 hisnntive wild- ’ 
, though tlie owner should leave it unem- ness, and the cultivated field to its ibr- 
ployed (if it be apiece of land wholly un- mer sterility. The effects of labor a A* 
•Cultivated), or bo’without the ability suit- lost; and, if a second now appropriates 
ably to use it (as if it includes a large Uis- the object, when it is relinquished bv the 
’triot). Buj there is no reason, aside from first,‘lie deprives no out* of the fruits of 
thcposHiVttJawoftheland, why one man his labor, and there is no question of 
should be authorized to biud forever the property. 4. This view'of the subject 
will of others^ and it is impossible in re- shows that the state is not to In/ looked 


gard to the soil,,because, m this wav, it 
* would lie made fotever dependent upon 
the <will-of the first possessor, and others 
might he excluded from the very npeaus 
of* existence. Hence! private property in 
■ land is among tlie institutions which are 
’first established by the state ; but it must 
be observed, that these still remain subject 
to alteration'whenever the good of the* 
..state seems to require it. Apurt from tlie 
’ state, a man. has no uualieualde property 
but his own person, and ti claim ujkiji 
others for a regard to his persona! dignity, 
which arises from the worth of his nature, 
and makes it unlawful for others (p use 
liim merely as the instrument of their own 
, purposes, or to avail themselves of his 
powers, or the fruits of them, against his 
will, % Labor is therefore the foundation 
■of'property r apart from tlie institutions of 
the state; ana its visible sign, that is, the 
alteration of form produced by it, giw s 
‘ notice to others that they are to abstain 
from the use of tlie article thus appropri¬ 
ated. . Belabor, A man connects u part 
of himself with a given subjeej; but this 
relation is not eternal; it continues only 
while the form impressed ou it (by such 
, owner remains'; for the lalior bestowed 
men on natural materials is only nn 
eration of 'the relations of form and 
place;' it leads to do new product. Man 
can create nothing new. This privilege, 
nature has’ reserved to herself by eternal 
■and unchangeable laws; but man can only, 
'alter the forms and notorious of natural 
productions,'aud bring thim into connex-* 
tons in whjel/the creative power of nature 
*« ' * 


upon as a combination of landed proprie- • 
tors; for they have Income lauded propri¬ 
etors only by means of the state itsi*lf; 
and it is just as absurd to derive the exist- 1 
cure of the state from something that re¬ 
ceived existence from it,as to consider no¬ 
bility older than sovereignty, and inde¬ 
pendent of it. It is likewise unfounded in 
a historical point of view. In the history 
of all states, we return; with the fullest cer¬ 
tainty, to tin* period when the soil was 
common to all the inhabitants, and to the 
subsequent period, when it was regarded 
us the rightful possession of a certain fam¬ 
ily or community. Tl*; family occupa- . 
Uon i.i obviously tlie oldest form of re¬ 
stricted possession, which uufoldcd itself 
first in the pntrihrnhal government, aud is * 
to be seou in the original constitution of 
iftinost every state. The origin of family 
property can be traced only to the imnie- , > 
dime, gift of a higher {lower. Thus Jeho¬ 
vah promised to the family of Abraham 
the land lying on the hanks of the Jordan'; 
aud tlie North American tribes usCrilie tlie 
right of the, red men to their hunting 
grounds to a sjieciitl gift of tlie (in*«t 
Spirit. Hence we sftc the gasoil why, in . 
all the enrly divisions of terrifory, some 
important- {»ortion of the land, or a perma¬ 
nent ta,\, us rite tenth of all the fruits, 
was preserved for the service of the na¬ 
tional deities. From common property 
there arose, under the patriureluil domiu- 1 
ion, the exclusive right of tlie founder 
of the family; for, while the oldest*, 
tnemlier is the representative of the 
whole, it belongs to him to divide the 





common soil among,the' different lhem-* In the constitution, oC commupil^ei,^^^ 
bcrs. If tlic population increases, and property of the whole belongs toihe;aas^ ' 
circumstances Jireverit the sending out pf' .ciatcs, collectively {and commonly ft porjjj 
colonies, ortlie wandering of a natt of the tiou to fho divinities* of the eotjiltty 

‘{amilv nntlirtin nunninii hilt' mk nmCum flu> tiesif nf th« ■ ‘Jmit mi mui/iiint'.' 


tiie wandering tribes, who before subsisted 
by hunting, submit to the mote arduous 
labors of agriculture, a division of die ter¬ 
ritory into portions, which are secured to 
individuals by conditions more or less 
settled, cannot bo avoided. But tlm forms 
under,which this itniiortant change takes 
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stare of defence or bf aggression, they are 
obliged to tajte measures that there shall, 
always be a competent number of Able-, 
bodied warriors and also that no otic 
'shall be suffered toi.accumulate too inupb 
by' purchase or * inheritance. Hence 
number of lots are |aid out, each stiflj- 


place are almost infinite. Sometimes the eient to support a family of freemen, .and 
unid is divided among individunls every • laws are enacted ‘to restrain the further 


year; soinctimes it is assigned to the prin¬ 
cipal members of die stock, the elders of 
the tribe, and by them,subdivided among 
the inferior members. Tins is seldom 
done, however, without a compensation. 
The compensation, for the diost purf, 
consists of n certain part of the pi-odufc- 
tious of the soil, or of a sum of money, 
fixed without regard to the harvest 'Hie 


division, ns well as the amalgamation of 
the divisions previously Dnude. This was 
the case particularly in Sparta, ’hut Jim i 
plan failed. 'In Rome, before .the laws of ■ 
the 12 tables, there was a similar institu- 
tiop, and the consequence waff, that the,' 
lot of a Roman, or his family prqjierty. 
could not lie taken from him, or sold 1>v 
him to another. As Rome retained many 


idea of common property gradually died,, relics of die patriarchal government, au<f 
away, especially when private property these hud an im]iortHnt influence ujion all' 
grew up in particular cases, or in neigh- their civil institutions, it was impossible for . 
boring trilies, along with the annual divis- <the relations of landed property to lie free 
ion; and the head of the tribe, instead of from it. The community in general had ’ 


remaining the manager of die corhnion 
property, liecame its exclusive possessor. 
This has been the state of things in most 
of the countries in the south of Asia; and 
we fmd traces of it till a very lute period, 
even in Europe, in which a patriarchal 
government, but slightly modified Ivy the 
^general constitution of the country, has 
obtained, till modern limes in tin* Scot¬ 
tish Highlands. Every tribe there viewed 
. itself as a family, and the eljjcst member, 
or laird, us the master. The territoiy of 
the clun was his; what was not retained 
for his own use, or the public, he divided 
iu large portions rimong hi* nearer rda- 
■ tions (tacksmen), who either cultivated it 
thetnselves, or distributed it in smaller por¬ 
tions among the pedple. But the grant 

obly 'transient: 


a large landed property, whipli was daily 
increased by successful,Wars (the. con¬ 
quered being usually deprived nf a part of , 
their territory); hut the ruling jiqtriciau 
families were the only rOal gaipors by the 
addition. The soil was divided among 
them; and, in fuct r it would havebe'en of 
little use to that class of citizens who sub¬ 
sisted on tl»e income of their original Jot, 
because men were Wauling* for the pur¬ 
poses of agriculture. This want ojT labor-, 
ers is shown by the fact, that the patricians , 
forced a vast manlier of tlicir plebeian^ 
debtors to labor for them: and these debt-’, 
ors were mtpieroub; for toe constant wars . 
that harassed the Roman ^government re- 
dueled multitudes to foe necessity of hor'- 
rowing. Hence it was much for tins, 
^advantage of tbjs class of jieople that, 


to the tncksmcti was -,- -_—^.-— 

when tlic family increased in numbers, *n• die 12 tables, in the famobs passage’,, 
, they wore forqed to {five place to the which gave occasion for dispute evpn in'; 
hearer relations of the laird. (See Higlp- tlm time of the Anfonines, and which has , 
' lands.) The (‘oudition of common prop- been understood as referring to the divis- 
erty in tlie soil is Very different, when the ion of the debtor’s liody, provision was,, 
family union gives place to a regillOr com- made, iu all probability, for the divisubility . 
,’munity ; and this is a General couse- and alienability- of the landed property of 
quence, wherever a part of the race seek the citiz6n$. At tlie sauietiine.it tsmuni- 
new habitations on account of their in- lest, that the desire, of the plebeians to 
creasing numbers, and where, to overcome establish a new and more- just division of 
the opposition of die primitive settlers, ‘ land (by the ngrarjnn laws), was founded 
collections of emigrants from several on die principles of right. But after this 
.families enter into a political union, important step was onqe taken, a more and 
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mote perfect .fteedbm and. divisibility of 
'■ landed property found place in tlieltoniuh 
law, which forms a characteristic bait of. 
their legislation, In the tvenhqn stands, 
the dissolution' of the ancient' futility / 
unions, by the institution of societies, was 
the fundamental' principle 'Which mani¬ 
fested itself 1 first in the relation of leaders 
and their personal retainers: In the new 
states established by successive conquests,, 
'extremely complicated relations grew up; 
as the ancient inhabitants were sometimes 
deprived of all their landed property, as in 
.England, for example, atul sometimes 
surrendered only a part of it, as in Italy 
* and the south of France; pud this divis¬ 
ion also took place with many diversities 
of form. In regard to the share in the 
land which lielonged to the conqueror, we' 
find again a general division: a certain 
iiortiou of die whole fell to the chief who 
hod to ajlply it to the supiiort of his pit- - 
mediate attendants; another ]H>rtion was 
assigned to the attendants themselves, 
and, after certain subdivisions and tithings, 

, 'it was given up to die community as coui- 
, mon property. Tins common property ' 
was enjoyed, not unrestrictedly, but on 
condition of appearing to do military ser¬ 
vice. In a few instances, it long retained 
its character «f common property. It was 
\ sometimes divided among the jieoplq by 
the head of the community for cultivation ; 
tmd here and there.w&s bestowed on indi- 
vidtoils, on condition of inilitaiy service. 
This fiecuKarhy is the foundation of the 
indivisibility of land, which occurs in some 
constitutions, and the exclusion of females 
Jrotn the right of inlieritarice (in the terra 
'suliea of the Franks). To tliis communi¬ 
ty oF property, or allodial possessions (in 
maxon ifoUdand; or reeveland), are opposed 
the infpoffinentH of princes, which were 
'often tite means employed liy them to 
collect from the maws of the jieoplc, 
whether conquerors or-conquered, a new 
retinue of more ihithful personal attend- . 
ants (Latin, Jukka; Spanish^ hidalgos), to 
whom they gave these lauds in pay, instead 
of mofiey.' Hence arose the thanelond, aiuF 
the more extensive grants by written con¬ 
tract, the bookland of tile Saxons, the feh-otl 
, (fond, paid for services, instead pf money, 
from theOotl)ic < /b«fta,eattle,wealth, money, 

, • reward'; hence the English fee), or feudal 
possessions. The intermixtures, substitu¬ 
tions, and modifications, which these rela¬ 
tions sulisequcntly underwent, it is not 
, necessary for us to dwell upon. Wc need 
' pttiy show how, in the modem states of 
' Europe, private property in the soil mSy 
jt be traced' to common iwroperty,. and" the 
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clear evidence winch it .bears of such an 
origin, in ’order to proVe! that it depends 
•U] ion a grant on the part of the commu¬ 
nity, and that hence the owners of lauded 1 
pro}H'ityAnve no right in the soil, Inn* 
what is pormittod by the state. What 
they receive, from the stale is not an ins' 
knowledgment and confirmation of u ■ 
right, which they before poHsrseed inde¬ 
pendently of such acknowledgment, but 
the right itself It is uo arbitrary right, 
but it stands in close connexion with cer¬ 
tain duties, and its existence and continu¬ 
ance are subject to the state legislation. 
The owners of landed property do riot s 
constitute the people, but only a single 
class, Imund, like the rest, to devote their 
all to the promotion of the public good. 
5. History goes hand in hand with philoso¬ 
phy thus for: while the former contradicts 
the supposition that landed property is 
perfectly unrestricted, to Is* used at will, 
the latter rejects the idea of stirh'u gram 
as illegal, and even void. These philo¬ 
sophical grounds, indeed, must not destroy 
any actually existing rights: but reason 
has no small voice in deriding yvhat is. 
actually contained in the existing rights. 
To sound reason it is evident, that every 
person must be allowed some resting-place 
on the earth; lienee, as fong as anyplace 
is left capable of affording support to - 
another individual, the proprietors ennnoi 
arbitrarily deprive a fellow l>eing of that 
sitpjxirt. They are liound to use tlie soil, 
in such.a Way its to promote tin* general 
good. For every right has some duty for , f 
its basis: mid lauded■ property is pos¬ 
sessed of peculiar rights, only Ifoeauwvit is 
pledged to furnish men with final. This 
duty liecoines more inqiortaut and press- 
tug as tin* population increases; hence it 
is necessary, fiir the state to attend the 
more carefully to tlie fulfilment ofit; and 
tin; more sacred becomes' the duty of 
those in whose hands the means are 
lodged. According to these premises, the 
states of Europe have regulated their con¬ 
duct ; tliev have not suflered ground capa¬ 
ble of yielding income to lie unimproved; 
they have judiciously limited the cultiva¬ 
tion of such plants as contribute nothing < 
to the nourishment of the human sjiecios, 
as tobacco, for example; they have en¬ 
couraged die cultivation of other plants; 
they have forbidden the exportation of ■ 
articles which are needed in 'the state 
yvliere they am raised 5 «»»d, in some in¬ 
stances, their zeal has. led them into wrong 
principles in their commercial intercourse; 
alxive all, they have taken, away all ob¬ 
structions to the improved cultivation of 
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the land.' And these' oi^dinaiibee rfre’lAr, 

■ jterinusly demanded! bjr the State of ropie- 
ty; for the right of property in' die roil 
has no other end than to promote the cul¬ 
tivation of it lor the general gobd; and it- 
id on such conditions only that the state 
has distributed the land among individual^. 
If it is found necessary to. deprive a pro¬ 
prietor 1 of lauded property of any advan¬ 
tage accruing to him from such a posses¬ 
sion, .it is not maintained that he shall 
'receive no .compensation; hot if u«eom- 
peusation is’' granted, the laws cannot be 
charged with interfering with Ins rights, 
if they impose restrictions upon him in the 
use of his grotiim. lienee the common 
good allows the state to repeal all laWH 
which an; a restraint upon the free use of 
the soil, as tithes; to promote its distribu¬ 
tion hy breaking up entails, t&c., and to 
secure the cultivator, hy not |M*nnitting 
him 10 be driven from the soil at the will 
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mciv •interested in maintaining olil abuses, f 
and to provide, as felly as j>oe(pble, 'folQy 
repnJfenting the views of the .groat body 1 ,, 
of the people. It is not,the soil, iipr w ' 
possessors, but the gredt interests of jtbn , 
wholq community, which form the object 
of tho state tuid of representative ,cousti : ’ 
tiitions. * , ; 

Land, in the sea language, makes, part * 
of several compound terms: thus*%iW.‘ 
the land denotes that motion of a §hip which.. 
increases its distnucp Rom the coast, so as 
to make it appear lower,or smallur on ac¬ 
count of the intermediate convoxitv of tlw: 
sea'.— Ratking the hand is produced by file 
motion of the vessel towards it.— Land it 
shut in, signifies that another pert of Itufri 
hinders, the sight of that the ship came , 
from.— Land to; pr so far from shore I 
that it can only lie just disherned.— Land > 
Turn ; a wind tb^t, in almost all Jmt 
countries, blows at certain times from tin . 


of the landlord, or even by making tempo¬ 
rary relations [icrmancnt; as the landed 
proprietors in Ireland, tor example, wc’TO 
forced to substitute, in part, quit-rents in 
the room of leases for \ ears. These ordi¬ 
nances concern the whole eouimuiiiiy; 
so that persons who are destitute of landed 
property have as good a right to lie heard 
<m this subject as the landed proprietors. 
Hence, (i, it is piatter of serious reflec¬ 
tion, that the constitutions of many modern 
states provide that the representative body 
shall ho composed entirely of lauded pro¬ 
prietors. This is partly on the ground of 
usage, ptirtly from principles intrinsically 
good, that men receive the greatest udvan- 
i tage, not from a hasty renunciation of an¬ 
cient lilws, although iiiqicrfcct, hut‘from 
• slow and cautious advancement, and that 
it is far more necessary t 6 preserve the 
■ , existing institutions, and to budd them, up 
with judgment and , care, than to think of 
rearing now editions; for though the foun¬ 
dations of those mgy seem perfect, their 
advantages are not certain, lint whether 
this end can be attained by an exclusive 
representation of lauded proprietors, may 
well lie made a question. Hovt can the 
true wantSfof ell classes be made manifest; 
if the representation is confined to one ? 
'For thiH reason, a variety in the condition 
and rank of representatives is highly de¬ 
sirable ; and, in some representative gov¬ 
ernments, provision has been made to 
, attain such an object Necessaiy as it is 
to provide that the representatives shall 
1 'consist of men- interested in preserving, 
and not in destroying* the settled order of 
things, it is equally necessary to avoid, as 
much as possible', the preponderance of 


shore ifi the night.— Tb set the land; that 
is, to seo by tbe compass bow it bears.—' 
Laiut-Brtezc; a current of air, which, in 
many parts within the tropics, parliou- 
larly in the VV r est Indies, regularly sets 
from the laud towards the sea during the. 
night, and this even on opposite points of 
the canst.-^-Land-lodced is said of a har¬ 
bor which is environed by land on all ‘ 
sides, so as to exclude the prospect of the 
•sea, unless over some intervening land.— ' 
, To make the land, is to discover if'afte^ 
having been out of sight of it for some.' 
time.— Land-Mark; any mountain, rock, 
steeple, or the like, near the sen-side, 
which serves to direct ships passing by > 
how to steer, so as to avoid certain dag¬ 
gers, rocks, shoals, whirlpools, &o. 

Lands, Rustic. (See Public Lands.) ' 
Landammann, in Switzerland (original¬ 
ly Landarnlmann) ; the highest magistrate 
iri the country, contradistinguished front > 
Stadlamtmann, the highest magistrate in 
tne City. At present, the highest magis-* ’ 
trate in the cantons of Un, Sdrweitz,,' 
Underwaldcn, Glarus, Zug, Appeuzell , 1 
St. (Jail, Thurgau, Tessin, and Pays-de- 
Vaud, is culled Landammann. Most can- 1 
tons have tjyo or more, who command’ 
alternately; some only r one. The finjt 
magistrates of the oflior cantons arc'called 
Schultheiss (mayor), Burgemmslcr, Land- 
hauptmann,’ St/ndicns, &c. The president ) 
of (lie diet of all Switzerland is also called" 
Landammann. , 

Landau; a district of 530 square miles, 
with lQjl ,000 inhabitants, and a fortified 
town or the Germanic confederacy, with, 
5700 inhabitants; Ion. 8 ?' 10( E. J lajt. 49° 
13' N. It is under the sovereignty of.JJa- 
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varia 5 wss formerly a fre« imperial city.' 
^. belonging to Lower Alsace. Vjmban 
" constructed the fortifications., S, ■» 
,Y* Landeck j f (town in,. Silesia, neaP 
-^Whiolh 1 are some ’VninAral springs. Tin? 

: v-Waters contain sulphate of potash, lime. 

' and nitrogen. The temperature is 86° Fab. 

Laimnii $icbaid; the servant of eap- 
.Jtitin Clapperton, whom be accompanied 
.on his'-fcQcond expedition into the interior 
“of Africa. Hp started from the Right of 
. Beilin with his master, after whose death 

* At Soccatoo {April Hi, 1827), lie returned 
t ,to the coast. ' His Journal is published. 

' with Clapperton’s. ’(See ClappMm.) In 
| the spring of 1830, he set out, vfrith his 
, brother John, on an exploring expedition, 
and was landed *at Badogry, March’25/ 
whence he intended fo' proceed to lake 
Tchad. (See lifts articles Tchad, uiul 
’ jvy«rr.) At the pine <jf writing this (J une, 

’ 1831), the nfewspapers have stated, that 

- the two brothers arrived at Rio Janeiro 
from Fernando Po, in April lust (1831), 
having in their possession the papers of 
Mungo Pari*. It is also further stated, 
that they had descended the Niger to a 

' point where it had become 10 miles wide, 
and separated into .several branches, the 
priueijial of which, according Jo the Lhii- 
■ denyformed. the river Noun, \vhich empties 
' into the Right of Benin. Hero, however, 

. the travellers, being captured Fn the Ne¬ 
groes, were unable to prosecute this route 
any further. |f this statement is con¬ 
firmed, wo shall be able to give the results 
of their discoveries undqr the articles 
.V iger, anti Park. 

Landes; a department in the south¬ 
-west of France. (See Department.) 

Landinhs, Christopher, an Italian schol- 
_ ar, philosopher and poet, lxirn at Florence 
■ * in 1424,was patronised Ivy Pietro de’ Med¬ 
ici, and appointed tutor to his son, the af¬ 
terwards celebrated Lorenzo, witii whom 
lan attachment highly honomhle to hour 
parties took place. Landinus, in his 
old age, became secretary to the seign- 
iory of Florence, and died in 1504. 

• He left Several Latin .poems, and his * 
nytes on Virgil, Horace and Dante are 
niuch esteemed*. His jdiilosopkical opin- , 
ions appear ip his Dispulationes Camal- 
duUnscs (1480, folio, ana Strasburg, 1508). 

Lanijo, Michel; p wool-comber at 
‘ Florence, who became, during the revo- 
' lution of that republic^ in 1376, f^on/alo- 
nitre of the republic. Machiayolh, in tlie 
third book or ’ his History of FJorenpe, 
descrilics him as one of the w&cst and 
greatest men, though from the lowest 
j\ .daw. ( By liis prudence and finnness, he 
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’jfrtt sn’end to diSbfder, deposed the ex¬ 
isting hiagistratcR, created a hew nobility, 
and divided the people into three cliMSe> 
This state.Of things, however, only lasted 
tmtil 138)1. .(rice MuehiavelliV History of 
Florence.) 

Landuecies, or Landrecv ; a fortress 
on tho Samhre (navigable from this place ;' 
in the department Du Nortl; Ion. -*1° 42' - 
E.; lat. 50° 22 N.; with 3600 inhabitants. 
Its situation renders Landreey Important 
in anji war between Germany and, Fr/ince. 
Francis I captured it, but it was reeov- 
cred by Charles V. In 1(155, it was taken 
hv Louis NIV, and was ceded Jo France 
by the jieace of the Pyrenees, in 1(55! I. 
hi 1712, prince Eugene besieged it; Ihu 
mar-hal Villars delivered it. In 1791, 
Landreey was taken by the Austrians, af¬ 
ter a tulrnut defence, hut recovered the 
same year. In 1815, the Prussians cap¬ 
tured it after u short bombardment. 

Lv noscape Painting. (See Painting.) 

Land's End. in Cornwall; the western 
extremity of England. Lon. 5° 45' AV.. 
lat. 50° (V N. 

• LanYishct : a city in the Bavarian cir¬ 
cle of the lser, with 8000 inhabitants, on 
the river lser; Ion. 12° (7 E.; lat. 48’ 
30' N. The city is well built; the spin 1 •>;’ 
St. Martin’s church is 450 feet high, 

Hhut formerly contained the university 
called Ludnvico-MariniUiawa, which was 
transferred hither from lngoldstadt; hut, in 
1820, it was tnuederred to Munich, (q. >.) 

Lands hut m Silesia, government of 
Liegnitz, at the foot pf the Ric'sengehirgc, > 
on the Holier (3100 inhabitants), is impor¬ 
tant for its linen trade. 

Landsmannsciiaet. (Sec University.) 

Landstukm. (See fjevee-en-Masse.) 

Lanowf.uk. (See Militia'.) 

Lanuoun, .lohh, an eminent American 
patriot, was horn at Portsmouth, N. 11., 
in the year 1739, and was educated in 
his native place. At flu early age, be 
entered the counting house of a merchant, 
and afterwards owned mid commanded a 
ship which was employed in the London’ 
and West Ihdiu trade, hut soon exchanged 
tlie sea-faring lift for the business exclu¬ 
sively of a merchant, in which he 'was 
highly successful. At tlie ojieuing of the 
revolution, be took a decided jiart in be¬ 
half of the colonies.’ As early us’ 1774, 
when the mother country jiasscd the Bos¬ 
ton port hill, and'menaced hostilities, Mr. 
T-nngdon, with John Sullivan and Tbothas' 
Pickering, rinsed a troop, proceeded to the 
fort at Great Island, disarmed the garrison, 
and conveyed the arms and, ammunition 
to a [dace of safety. The royal govern- 
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ment would have prosecuted hinv'btUc 
was deterred by„the resolution or the in-', 

‘ habitants to shield hint: at'all hazards/ Ju 1 
1775,' he was a delegate to the general 1 
. .congress of the colonies^ In June, 1176,' 
he resigned Ids seat in that body, tor the 
piatfe of navy-agent. In 1777, he was 
• speaker of the assembly of Npw "Hamp¬ 
shire, and, when means were wanted to 
support a regiment, Langdon gave all his ' 

’ hard money, pledged his [date, and ap¬ 
plied to the, sarin' purpose the proceeds qf 
.70 hogsheads of toliacco. A brigade was 
raised with the means which he furnish¬ 
ed, and with that brigade general Stark 
achieved his memorable victory over the 
Hessians. In 1785, Mr. Langdon' was 
president of New .Hamiishire, and, in 
1787, delegate in the s'onventioh that > \ 
framed the federal constitution. Under 
this constitution, he was one of the first 
senators from New Hampshire. In 1805, 
he was elected governor of his state, and 
■ again in 1810. In 1801, president Jeffer¬ 
son solicited him in tain to accept the 
post of secretary of the navy at Washing¬ 
ton. He died Sept. 18, 181!). Governor 
.Langdon was a conspicuous and efficient 
public character. In the party politics of 
the Union, lie acted with Mr. Jeflereon 
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general of die infantry, ^edmipknded 
corps against theTurks. ■ ‘ *’ _• ‘ 

Lain ch/andf., Robert; a seculaipbfiewi aijd, j 
'fellow, of Oriel college, ^Oxford, ip^the' i 
fourteentli century," who is 1 supposed 
ihave been the author,,of .the curious pbfet- ^ 
ical compositions, entitled, thdWisipn of 1 
Pierce Plowman, and Pierce Plowman's ,. 
Crede. He is said to have been a disciple t , 
ofWiekliffe; and his poems are satires oi»>' 1 *’ 
the vice and luxury of,the monastic orders,;! 
and Romish clergy in general. Editions 
of these works nave Men publislied by* 
doctor T. D. Whitaker. '. (See Warten’s, 
Hist, of Eng: Poetry.f ‘ \ > 

■ LxnglkI#, Lewis Matthew, a 'celef anted 
Oriental scholar, bom • at Peronne, in ■ 
France,' in 1703, ftudied Arabic and Per- ' 
sian under M. Silvestre tie Sncv, af^cr- * 
words 'Mautchou, and published an id- 1 
phahet of fhat' language ih 1787, with a 
dedication'to^the academy of inscriptions. 
This work was followed, in 1*788, by , 
a Dictionnaire Maqtckou- Frangait, after 
which lie printed .various pieces translated 
from the Arabic and Persian. In 1790, 
lie published Indian Fables and Tale«, ( . 
newly translated, with a preliminary dis¬ 
course, and notes on the religiou, manners 
and literature of the Iljudoos; and also 


and h ' 8 associates; hut lie was honored ihe second volume of his Mantchou Die'-* 
and trusted on oil sides. The influence of lionary. He was, in 1792, nominated 
his name was great throughout the Union, keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the royal 
Langkland ;-au island of Denmark, in ' library; and, in 1793, he belonged to a - 
tin' south part of tlie Great Belt, between temporary commission of arts, attached to ‘ 

the islands of Laaltuid 1 and Fiinqii, about the committee ofpublic instruction. Alter ’ - 

.‘10 miles in length, and from 3 to 5 in thf 1 revolution iu July, 1794, 1(6 became 
breadth'; Ion. 10°, 5fr E.; lat. 55° N.; keeper of the lirefary dep6t, established in 
population, about 11,200; square miles, the old yonvent of the Capuchins, rue St 

103. This island is fertile in every |Mirt. Honori'. To his zeal and influence were e . 

It is now only a county, luit one qf tin; owing die creation and organization of a * ‘ 
host iu the kingdom, and under tiic same particular school for the Oriental living 
governor as Fiuieu. Rudkioping is the languages, in .which he was professor of * 
chief town. Persian, lie wrote notes for a now edi-„ 


Langekon, count de, wris liorn, 17(14, 
in France, served under Rochamlieau iu 
.America, and went, in 1787, to Russia, 
where lie distinguished himself against 
the Turks, and received the golden sword 
' of honor. In 1792, he organized a coips 
of French emigrants. In die battle of 
Austcrlitz, lie commanded, as Russian 
lieutenant-general, the fourth division. Iii 
. 1807, lie again served against France, then 
aguinst Turkey. He commanded, under 
Blue her, in die buttle of the Kutzbach 
(«|- v.), and took the division Puthod. In, 
I81ET, lie again rouimunded a corps of. 
.'15,000 men aguinst Napoleon, hut did not 
arrive in time (or the batde. On his re¬ 
turn to Russiiv, fie was made goverpor- 
,-general of die Crimea, undi in 1829, ns 

l ' 


don of the Travels of Pallas, translated bv 
Lnpdyronie, vvhiph he published in 1795 ' 

(8 vois., 8 vo., witji an titlas). ,He was ulso • 
tiie author of Suable additions to die * 
travels of Thunberg, Norden, &b. After 
the exeeudvc directory had suppressed [• 
die temporary, commission of arts, and * 
dispersed, in various establishments, the 1 
object? which hail been collected at the” * 
Capuchin convent, M. Laugles devoted 
himself entirely to the dudes of his pro-' 
Teasorel lip, and' to diose which devolved \ 
on him as conservator of the Oriental MSS. ’ "• 
in the. national library. On the formation « 
of the institute, lie liecume a member, alidf 
belonged to the commission of literature , 1 
to which lie presented many memoirs’and ' 
notices of manuscripts. He also assigned ' 

> - 
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periodical 'works. <In *1796, ‘ in 1 >d to evbry other mono by which ideui 
" tponjuiictiou witii MM^ftaunou and Baurtiin , may be made to pass from mind to mind. 


\desAx< 


to 


s Aldermen, he made aq tiliortive attbmjit ‘.Thus we say, the “language of the eyes,’’ 
rofcsiabhsji th o> Journal ife$ Savepts; and the “ language of signs,” the “ language, pi’ 
dip Magadn hriryclope^ique. contains a 'birds and beasts.” Kvou silence, by a bold . 
gnj8t number of .nonces and dissertations metaphor, has been assiuiilnted.to langungb 
. from the pen of *M, Langles. He died in by one of the most elegant British poets: 
January, 1824. He had ibrnied a uoble col- . , 

lection of'books,-manuscripts, engravings, . J *, T ' 

,&( 5 .; ana'bis house was the general resort 


of travellers, cognoscenti, and students. 

. Langrel, or La noragc ; n particular 
' kind'of shot, formed of I wife, nails, and 
'other pieces of iron, tied together, and 
'forming a-sort of "cylinder,' which cor¬ 
responds with die I lore of the cannon frpm 
which it is discharged, in orilcr to wound 
, or cany rnvay the masIS, or tear the sails 


In an antilogous sense, philologists call 
the 'communication of ideas by writing, 
written language, in contradistinction to 
language properly so called, which they 
denominate spoken language. It is certain 
that ideas may be communicated by signs, 
representative of sounds, which word 
representative must not, hovveicr, 1 m* taken 


uid rigging of die advereary. It is seldom .literally, liecuuse there is no point of oou- 


used hut by privateers or'merchantmen. 

L*n«to.n, Stephen; a cardiual, and 
archbishop of Canterbury, in tin* reign of 
John, whose disputes widi the pa pm see 
originated in his rejection of this prelate’s 
appointment. By birth, Langtou was an 
F.nglishman, but be received his educa- ijlcns of physical objects or of moral per- 
tion in the. French metropolis. In ihc cejitions. Thus the eye ojicrutes on the 
iimiversity of tiiat city, he had risen gradu- mind through the medium of the ear ; hut 


tact between the sense of seeing ami diat 
of hearing ; all ihut can lie said is, that, 
hv until convention, certain ^ isible sign.' 
are madP to awaken in the mind tin* idea 
of certain audible sounds, which sounds, 
by another tacit agreement, awaken the 


ally, through various subordinate offices, 
to the chancellorship, when, on going to 

* ’Home, die learning and abilities which had 
hitherto facilitated his advaiiconicnt raised 
him ho high in rii£ favor of Innocent III, 
that .the fiontiff, iu 1207, not only elevated 

■ him to the purple, but presented him th 
die vacant primacy pf England, respecting 
die tlispospl of which die king was then 
at variance with the moAks of Canterbury. 
John refused to confirm the nomination, 
seized on the temporalities of die see, and 
ordered die monks to depart the kingdom. 

. • \ sentence of excommunication upon 

* himself aqd bis whole realm was the con¬ 
sequence; nor was it removed till the 

, weak pbnarch, alarmed by the warlike 
preparadqpttt|' Frande, and the general 
dtsafTeotiiahflpiiis subjects, gave up every 

* IK>ini in dtapttte, and reconciled himself to 
die^huidh. .Langtou took possessionof 
'bis diocese in 1213, and was a strenuous 
defender of. die privileges of the English 
church. Thte first division pf die chapters 
of the Bible Into verses is attributed tii him. 
l)e la Rue mentions him among the Anglo- 
Norman poets of the thirteenth centhiy. 

Language. This word, originally de-, 
rived from die . Latin ftnguu (fougue), in 
its most general sense, moans die faculty 
which God has given to men of coimnu- 
1 ' ideating their perceptions and ideas to one 
another, by menus .at articulate sounds. 

■ .Metaplforically, its signification is extend-' 


the process is «so rapid, that it is not per¬ 
ceived at the time, nisi writing limy lie 
said even to lx* a quicker mode of .com¬ 
munication than s[M*ftrh, fir the eye can 
rup over, and die mind comprehend, the' 
sense of a page of a printed l*ook, in a 
much shorter space of time tlmn the 
words W'Jiich i* contains can lie articulut- * 
ed. Still the juitwago of ideas from .the 
eye to toe mind is not immediate ; tin* . 
spoken words an* interposed lietwceu, hut 
the immortal mind,of man, that knows 
neither time nor space, does not perceive 
thorn in its rapid flight j and by this wo . 
may flirtn a faint idea of what the opera¬ 
tions of the soul will 1 m*, wheu freed from 
the shackles of our ]M*rishable frames. * 
(For a more particular developemeut of : ’ 
this subject, aa applied to alphiUieticut ‘ 
writing, see. an essay, entitled English 
Phdnoloeii, in the first volume of the new' 
series of the Transactions of the. American 
Philosophical Society, p. 228.) The same 
principle applies equally to those modes ( 
of writing which philologists have de- v 
nominated ideograph* c, by which it would 
seem to be implied that ideas are nnmedii. '’, 
ately transmitted through the eye to die-' 
mind. Among those is classed the Cht-f. 
nese. But it is well known that every 
one of the iiinncrouH characters of which 
diat writing consists, awakeus in the mind . 
die idea of a syllable, which it is meant to 
represent; and tlmt^yUuble,iu speech,rap- . 
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resents a spoken word'or port of a wrirfe ‘ speech not ioi all necessary m.toqiu^e^* 
Thus, in this instance, the ear (the mental since there are idioms (the La^fn, jot tu*-' " 
our) is also an intermediate agent between stance;' and, amongst modem languages'“ 
the eye mid the mind. (See rhe article the Russian) that are entirely gvifeoyt ty : , 
Chinese Language, ff 'riling and Literature; • ro theft it is evident that oven MerogljrpldC' 
see also a* letter from Peter 8. Diipon- si^nn were invented to represent words hi ’ 
ceau, esq., of Philadelphia, to captain tin; first instance,.and ideas through thom.>.tf 
Basil Hull, in the London Philosophical Of what is called the Mexican picture- . 
Magazine for January, 1820, where this* • writing, we know too little to speak very ' 
question is discussed at large.) The same positively. Unfortunately, the key to those, ’ 
may lie said of the Egyptian hieroglyph- hieroglyphs, Which was preserved for a,- l 
ics. (q. v.) For a long time, it was believed long Sine idler the conquest of Mexico, w 4 , ■ 

now lost. Therefore we .cannot, say liow 
they .were connected with the spoken lan-, 
guage. But that such a Connexion must • 
have*Existed, it’Is impossible to douht f 
otherwise, the Mexicans could not, as, it is ■' 
a different, kaown tlicy^id, have communicated, tiy , 
that' it was ’mere pictures of visible objects, the histo- ■ 
of their empire, from generation 'to 


tlmt every one of those signs was the ropre 
seutafive of an idea, until the researches 
of the younger Champollion afforded the 
most complete proof of their having been 
chiefly used as alphabetical characters, al¬ 
though'their forms indicate 
destination. It would seem 
originally intended to employ them,to 
represent ideas, not alistraetedly, hut 
through words or sentences of the. spoken 
.idiom; for wherever a language exists, 
and all nvtions hate spoken before they 
wrote, itjeas can only occur to the timid 
in the shapes given to them by the pecu¬ 
liar structure and grammatical forms of 
that lunguage. Tlmt might oSisilv Imi e 
iiecn done to a certain extent. There 
was no' difficulty in devising signs to 
' awaken in the mind the idea of the sun, 

, the moon, a tree, a* house, or other ob¬ 
ject, perceptible by the sense of sight* 
physical and even morel qualities might 
he expressed metaphorically, us they arc 
,ln speech; and even some abstract ideas 
’'might, be represented as they are with us 
by our algebraic characters. But this 
mode of communication was nprCssnrify 
very limited, and its seuse, as well as its 
method, could only lie explained by means 
' »|* spoken words. This led to an easier 
process, juul the hieroglyphics were turn¬ 
ed into alphabetical letters. , A number of 
them Continued to he employed in the 
former mode ; os, jn Our almanacs, we 
have characters representing the suu, tlie 
moon and lier phases, Various stars, and 
the signs of the zodiac. These are hie¬ 
roglyphics, to all intents and purposes^ 

, and every .written ‘ langynge (if we may* 
use the term) has more or, leste of them. 
The Egyptians have employed them in 
greater abundance than any other nation. 
Still those signs avyakened ideas in no 
‘ otli,er forms tlaui tliosc in which they pre¬ 
sented themselves to the mind, when 
. clothed in words ; lienee we are informed 
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generation. The few hieroglyphic signs 
which our northern Indians cut or paint 
on the bark of trees, to inform each .other 
of the numlier of their enemies, of the 
course ttyey arejiunsuing, and of the num- ' 
ber of scalps they have taken in battle, 
arc so limited in feeir objects, that they 
only serve to show file difhculty of estab- , 
Jishing a sunilar inode of communication 
• on a more extensive scale. It would soon 
produce confusion, unless a method were 
connected with it, based on.the structure 
and on the grammatical forms of fee i 
spoken language. This alone could class , 
the signs in the memory, and furnish • a 
clow to Jheir different significations, as ap¬ 
plied to various objects, cases and cir-> 
euinstanccs. It; must be otherwise, liow- - 
evdr, when meii, in consequence of some 
natural defect, as the deaf atul dumb, for 
instance, have no idea of sounds, and 
therefore are without a spoken language. . 
Here their ideas are formed from the reC-, ‘ 
ollection of the peremptions which they*-;' 
have received through other senses thau'v :i. 
that of hearing. They, however, invent * , 
signs to communicate with each other, 
either through the organs of sight or by 
means of touch. It has been observed, that 
many of those signs seem to have been' - 
taught by nature* and are the same in' ' 
countries far distant from each other! \ 
These are‘to sight and feeling what „ 
onomutopeias are to sound, and are much , 
more numerous, because more abounding 
in analogies. ' Others of those sign? a^e ,<•' 4 
arbitrary, and tliat is where analogies ei-'h 
ther entirely fail, or are more obecuip and 


by Cljampollioii, that there w en; hiero- .less perceptible. ( All of them, however, ' 
glyphs significative of lhe articles Which, are very limited, and, if fee deaf and , 
m the .Coptic^ language, ate prefixed to dumb were left to themselves, would'nti); 
substantives. But the. article is a part of enable thorn to enlarge the circle ,of their .' 
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idea*. But die admirable £rt by which Dilgald Stewart, and many others, have 
'' they have beou taught to understand our ' in vain exerted tlioir powers to discover 
languages, through die. application of the wliat it is most probable will ever remain 
sense of sight, and to comprehend tlio to us a profound mystery, uf leust on this 
mysteries of' their ' structure and their .side of the grave. Theories have been uc- 
forms! has .opened t6 them a world of cumulated upon theories, systems have 
ideas, to which they fvere 1 adore entirely been formed, and volumes have been writ- 
strangers, and has enabled them to com* . ten-fbr and against them; but it dims not 
lane them witli method, compare them appear that we an* much better informed, > 
wittf precision, and draw from them cor- at present, than vve were in the beginning. 

‘ reel inferences. To them words are not Human knowledge has its bounds, pre- 
' sounds, but groups of little figures, which scribed by the almighty Creator of the 
class themselves in their minds, and be* universe; these bounds we nmv approach 
come a ihcdium'by vvliiclf not only to in- to a certain degree, but never pass, llovv- 
. crease the number of the visible signs by ever we may Ik* assured of this undeniable 
touch or gestures, tltrough which tliey bt*- truth, it is not the less certain that the 
fore communicated together, but to im- san»e Being who has set limits to our 
prove and methodize thein to a degree knowledge has implanted in our anils an 
. which, witliout the knowledge of Ian- ardent dt*sire to.extend it as liir as pos4- 
guage, they never would have attained, hie ; and, as those preeise limits have not 
This language of signs iu our de:if and been revealed to us, and there remains a 
dumb asylums, and no doubt also in Eu- vast space of debatable ground, we are 
rope, has received a degree of perfection, not prohibited from exerting our best far- 
wliieh, in sotpt* respects, particularly in ullie> in order to extend our view of that 
the rapidity with which ideas are commit- ground as fur as our imperfect judgment, 
ideated, places it above speech, although, aided by our imperfect senses will permit; 
in others, its inferiority cannot Ik* denied,* and therefore inquiries oi this kind will 
Those advantages it has derived from the alvvajs ho curiou> and interesting, how 
‘ knowledge of the forms and 'method of often soever they may have been tried in 
tq token language, obtained through its, vain. Nor is it less curious to take a lvl- 
vvritten image. I<follows, from what lias rospeetive view of the aberrations uf the 
{jeon said, that speech alone i> properly human mind to which these inquiries 
entitled to the name of language, Ixraiisc have given rise. It is unfortunately too 
it alone can class ami methodize ideas, and true, that, m pursuing them, men have 
clothe them in forms which help to dis- much ofiener reasoned a priori, than they 
criminate their various slwdes,and which have soiiglit to < ohm* at the truth l»y means 
iiieiuory easily retains; that written signs offnir induction than well ascertained 
or characters, invented l ( y men who can fitets. li in hut lately that philologists 
sjieali, will naturally awaken ideas,’ in the have cibpioyed themselves in collecting 
forma in which their language ha- clothed facts till then unobserved, by means of 
them, so as to convey them to the mind which some extension of our knowledge 
through those well "known forms, and may he gained, though we must not ex - 


wittf precision, >ahd draw from them ror- 
‘ reel inferences. To them words are not 
sounds, but groups of little figures, which 
class thomswves in their minds, and be¬ 
come a ihcdium'by vvliiclf not only to in- 
. crease the number of the visible signs by 
touch or gestures, through which they be¬ 
fore communicated together, but to im¬ 
prove and methodize thein to a degree 
. which, witliout the knowledge of lan¬ 
guage, tbev never would have attained. 
Tliis language of signs iu our deaf and 
dumb asylums, and no doubt also in Eu¬ 
rope, has received a degree of perfection, 
which, in sopif" respects, particularly in 
the rapidity with which ideas are commu¬ 
nicated, places it above speech, although, 
in others, its inferiority cannot l»e denied. 
t Those advantages it has derived from the 
* knowledge of the forms and inetlmd of 
spoken language, obtained through its 
written image. It;follows, from what has 
iieen said, that speech alone i> properly 
entitled to tlie name of language, Ixratiso 
it alone can class and methodize ideas, and 
clothe them in forms which help to dis¬ 
criminate their various sluides,and which 
memory easily retains; that written signs 
or characters, invented l ( y men who can 
s|>eali, will naturally awaken ideas, in the 
forms in which their language ha- clothed 
them, so as to convey them to tin* mind 
through those well known forms, and 


.consequently through the word* or sounds pert thal)vc shall ever lie able to penetrate 
to which tliey have lteen given. Those ititd the secrets of Providence, which, if 
who aiv. deprived, by nature, of the sense they were displayed liefore us, it isprob- 
of hearing, will make.the Ik*ki use they aide that our weak' minds could not ever 
can of thd se.nses which they possess, comprehend. Philologists long bevvilder- 
Wc have even known a young woman, ed themselves in search .of the primitive. 
Itorn deaf and blind, who, to a certain de- language. The greatest mmilier of the 
gree, could understand, and make herself learned assigned that rank to the Hebrew, 
understood, by means of touch ; hut, oth-‘ it lieing the language, of the holy writings, 
ervvise, speech is tlio basis of all other as they have come down to us from the 
modes of communication between inc*n, lime of Esdras. But many solid objec- 
and all of them, whatever lie their forms, tions liuvc* been made to that hypothesis, 
reach the mind only through the rvoollec- and it seems novvto be generally abandon- 
tion of ideas, as" elotJied iu the words of od. Others saw the primitive language 
a.sjHiken language. * in that of their own country, or in some 

Origin and Formation of Language. — other idiom of which they were particnlar- 
The origin of language is involved in, ly fond. Thus Van Gorp,a Fleming,bettor 
■deep olmcurity. Tine greatest jdiilosn- known as Becan or Beranns, was in favor 

of the Low Dutch, Webb was for the ('hi- 
hese, Heading for /lie Abyssinian,'Stiern- 


■deep olmcurity. TIkr greatest jdiilowi- 
phors, among whom may lie mentioned 
Leibniqp, J. J. Rousseau, Adam Smith, 
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Iiiehn and Rudbeckius Tor tl»e Swedish, ascertain whether or not there are , to be 


found in them traces .of a primitive idiom, , 
and, what is still more difficult, tq point ” . 
out what these traces are 4 ? Qpc man, % 
however, was found,*—a man of extensive • 
learning and erudition, <tpd, at the same •/ 
time, a pure, and an elegant writer, who - 
thought he had discovered tli6 primitive ‘ 
language. This was the celebrated Court * • 
•#le Gebelin, well knowri as the author of ' 11 
a large work, published at Paris (from 
1773 to 1784), contaimng*riine quarto .vol¬ 
umes, entitled Lc Monde prindtif, ana¬ 
lyse d compari twee le Monde modems. 
This curious work contains etymological " 
dictionaries of the Latin ,arul Fqencli "lan- ■ 
guages, in which the author assumes to 
derive all the words of those, idioms front' 
hi(4 pretended primitive tongue. He eon- ’ 
sidcred speech as an instinct,* and every 
latiguugc as a dialect of that which he 
called “ primitive, inspired by God him&lf 
-rMiatural, necessary, universal andiipper-' 
isliable.” So far may a man lie enrried, by 
the, spirit of system, and enthusiasm for a 
favorite hypothesis! It needs not to be 
said that Gebflm’s imperishable language 
lias perished with him; yet his 1 sinks may " 
still be ri'ad with advantage, because, like 
Don Quixote,, when he is hot mounted or. 
his hobby horse, lie shows himself a man of 
jiidgincntand of profound thought Connt 
Lanjuinuis has abridged aud enriched with \ 
nytesone of bis volumes, entitled Histoirc ' 
nalurcUe de la Parole —a valuable system of 
general grammar, held in high esteem by 
philologists. What gave the greatest ap¬ 
pearance of probability to the proposition , 
‘advanced by Grqtius,unchnuuy otbere after 
him—that the remains of the primitive , 
tonguq are to be fo\md and discerned in . 
all existing languages—is the astonishing 
affinities which have been discovered I»e- 
tween the languages of Europe and those 
of Western Asia, so that even the Ger- 
„ , . man npd tlie Sanscrit havohpen classed to- 

expatiate somewhat more at large getli^r tinder tlie generic WtBte Germano- 
this subject. That then* was a Indian. These affinities really do exist, to.a 


Salmasius, Bojfhom aitd Aurelius for the 
.Scythian, Eriei for the Greek, IJugo'for 
the Latin, the Marouites for tlie* Syriac. 
In our day, don Juaif Bautista dc Eiro y 
Azpiroz, who not ldng since was one of4 
, the ministers of state to the present king 
of Spain, in a work entitled El Mundo 
pnmlivo, o Examen Filosqfico de la Jtn- 
tiguedady Cultura dc la Nation Gascon- - 
gada (printed at Madrid, in. 1815), claims 
that honor for tlie Basque, which, howev- 
. er, in a former work, entitled Mfahelo de 
In Lengua primitiva de Espaha (Madrid, 
1800), he had only, aud with more reason, 

• supposed to be the primitive language, of 
Spain. A partial translation of these works 
was published at Boston, in 1899, by our 
learned countryman, George W. Erviug, 
esquire, late minister of the F. States to 
>the court oi‘ Spain, aud will he read with 
interest, because, in the midst of his nation¬ 
al prejudices, the Spanish author discovers 
' a truly philosophic mind, particularly 
where lie maintains, with great cogency 
of argument, that, because men m the tie- 
ginning had but few wants, it ‘docs not 
lollow tlint they had few ideas, and that 
their language was destitute of form or 
method. {El Mundo primitive, p. 37.) 
Tlie 'ulmimblo syntax of the languages of 
tlie American Indians has sufficiently 
proved the correctnci-s- of this proposition, 
which now' seems to he generally admit¬ 
ted, though it was at first received with 
great distrust by the learned world. (See 
Historical Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society , vol. i, in the reiiort 
of flip secretaty of the historical commit¬ 
tee, printed at the beginning of the hook, 
in which this doctrine appeal to have 
been sufficiently proved. . See, also, the 
preface to the translation of Zeislierger’s 
Delaware Grammar, in the third volume, 
new series, of the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions of the same society.) Wc sliall pres¬ 
ently 
upon 

"primitive language, which was spoken by 
the first parents of mankind, is a fact at¬ 
tested by our Holy •Scriptures, aud which 
philosophy is not willing to deny.. But 
■ what lias become of that language,, and 
where is it now to be found? Grotiua was 
of opinion, that though it exists at present 
nowhere in its original form, yet that 
traces of it may be found in all the lan¬ 
guages now spoken. This was a bold as¬ 
sertion, and which could not proceed from 
’actual observation of facts; ibf what man 
ever did, what man ever cotild, compare 
, all the languages of .the earth, so as to 


degree that would hardly be belie,ved, if the 
well-asccriaiued fact were not too stubborn 
to he resisted. But as soon ah‘ we have. 
crossed tlie Ganges, and proceed towards 
China, these analogies vanish, and we find. ■ 
languages entirely different from those of 
the West* not only in etymology, but in 
their groinmuticid forms.' In theinlerior of’ 
Africa, in tho Australian islands, and on the 
whole of the American continent, we find 
idioms of different structures, having chqr-' 
aeters of their own, anil hi which it would * 
lie in vain to seek for tracts of the |)rimi- 
tive tongue. The late professor Barton, of 
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1 Philadelphia, and after him professor Vn- while their component syllables have,when 
Ter, of Konigsbeig, endeavored to lind separately taken, no rueaping whatsoever, 
affinities between the American languages The Sanscrit, in Asiatic India, and in the 
and those of the Tartars and Samoicds; vicinity of China, is also an eminently poly- 

■ but tiieir researches produced no deci- syllabic language, though the roots of its 
sive results. Here and there they found *vvoi - dsmay be inore easily traced Ilian those 

. a few words, which seemed to sound of the idioms of America. The Sanscrit 
alike, but In such small numbers, and so ' abounds in grammatical forms, bj means 
• scattered among the numerous idioms of of ivlpch accessary ideas are conveyed to 
, those nations, that.it was not possible to. -the tuiud by regular inflections, evidently 

■ infer even the proliability of a former con- the result of a preconceived system. The 
ncxjpn between them; and it is more uafu- Chinese has hone of those forms: every 
rul to suppose that chance produced those syllable, every word, conveys a detached 
accidental similarities. (See JVcw J'icics (ilea; and it wants those connecting voea- 

’ of the 'Origin of the Tribes and J\Futi&>ts of hies which, in otlier languages, bind the 
.•hnerira , by B. S. Barton, Philadelphia, discourse together, and help the hearer .to 
175>7, 17&8*; and Unkrsvrhungen iiber understand the sense of a period. 'Hie 
Amer Urn's Bcviiktrung, ron J. S . fattr, , same ditfereuees exist, in a gri'ater or less 
Leipsic, 1810.) If yve were only to attend degree^ nail t lie languages of the earth, an- 
’ to the etymological part of .laitguages, that cieut as well as modem. No two of them, 
is to say, to the words of which they are it is believed, have exactly tlie same man- 
composed, considered merely in relation, ner of ennvcjingideas fronj mind to mind 
to the sounds which they-produce wheu in the-form of words; and, though they 
uttered, we might still doubt wlietlier the may have the same grammatical character 
primitive idiom might not yet exist in all in a general point of view, they differ in the 
of them, corrupted and’disguisod by time details. Tlftit is j tot, however, what we ate 
and a variety of accidents which may ea- considering. We mean to speak only of 
sily bo imagined; but we have at last turn- tho'.e great and essential differences, in eon - 
ed our thoughts to the internal structure sequence of which, languages may he di- 
of the various modes of speech ; uud the vided into strongly distinguished classes; 
immense differences which exist, and ap- such as the monosyllabic ami the. polysyi- 
pe&r lo buve existed from - time iiiimeuio- fabi<\ the atari ir, that js to say, those that are 
.rial, between them, lead us irresistibly to devoid of connect ing words and of gram- 
inferences which, at first v ievv. would seem matical forms, and the synta, tic, which pos- 
to contradict the Mosaic account of the sess these m greater or lesser abundance, 
creation, but which, we think, may still These differenees.it will Ik* said,may have 
be reconciled with it on scriptural grounds, gradually taken place in the course of time, 
Were it otherwise, we vvmfld not lie deter- and prove nothing against the common on- 
red from our philosophical investigations,* g»» from one primitive language, Inforti;- 
eonvinced as we are tliat religion ami uatcly fin this olyeetion, tliey may lie traced 
philosophy are sisters, and, though at first back so Ar, and have continued so long, 
they may appear to lx* opposed, they will, that it is impossible to suj>|misc that they 
in the end, be recouciled to each otlier.— may have Iieen thus successively produced. 
When we consider the great variety which Taking, for instance, only two of the lan- 
exista in the structure or ^organization- -if guages of the old world—the Chinese and * 
wemaysbexpressouKclves-r-ofthe differ- the Sanscrit,-—or, if it be alleged that the 
ent languages of the earth, and &e length latter is no longer spoken, we will take 
of time that has elapsed since tlmt variety those languages of India vv hieh are known 
has begun to exist, we are at a loss to coin- to lie mediately or immediately dcriVisi 
prohendhow tliey con all have been derived from it,and which may fairly lx* considei- - 
fhim one primitive source. We see, in the ed gs its continuation,—Now, the Chinese 
first p)acd, the Chinese and its kindred_dia- and the languages - of India are known 
,k*e.ts completely monosyllabic ; tliat is to to have existed at least 4000 years, the 
say, tliat every syllable ol‘ which they are' one monosyllahic and atactic, the other, or 
composed,with’very few exceptions, has ah the others, polysyllabic and syntactic. It 
appropriate meaning, and conveys, by itj does not appear that, in all that period of 
selfj to the mind, either a simple or a com- time, they have at all approached nearer to * 
]> 6 und idea. At die opjiosite end of the each ojther, and, iu their general structure 
. grammatical scale, we find the languages and character, th^y remain now as they , 
of the Indians of the American continent were as fhHmck as we can trace them. The 
polysyllabic in the extreme, composed of same miglit be said of the*Hebrew and tho' 

. words some of them of an enormous length, .class of languages called Semitic, of the. 
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Basque, the Greek, the Teutonic, the Scla¬ 
vonic, the Coptic, the Burlier of mount At- 
‘las, mid the barbarous languages, its they 
' an; called, ol’ Asia, Africa, Polynesia and 
America, all of which .are more or less 
ancient, and sonic* of which may he traced 
as far hack as the Chines'* and Sanscrit; 
and their origin is lost in the night of 
tune. Their organic differences have re- 
. nwiined the same, not only for ages, hut 
thousands of ages. From these facts nil 
inference forces itself irresistibly upon the 
mind, which is, that in all languages jhere 
i< a strong tendency to presen e their oijg- 
inal structure. From the most remote time 
that the memory of man can reaeh,we. have 
never seen a monosyllabic language be¬ 
come poly-y ilabie, or nW n rsa. Why have 
not the Chines**, and the Sanscrit or its cog¬ 
nate languages, in tin* course of BXJOycarsj 
approximated in the least to each other ? 
lias the Tartar conquest made the least 
' alteration in tin* strueture of the former 
idiom 'i How lias the Basque preserved ite 
crammatieal forms, different as they are 
from those of any other language, and sur¬ 
rounded as that handful of ancient Iberians 
is, anil has lieen for so many ages, by idi¬ 
oms of a character entirely opposite ? I low 
comes it that the polysy ntlietie forms of 
the /Vmeneau languages extend from one 
end of this vast continent to the othor, 
and that one general grammatical system 
[icrvades them till, and appears to have 
iweii, from the beginning of time* jieculiar 
. to the races of American red men ? The 
strong tendency of languages t» preserve 
tlcir organic structure can alone ac¬ 
count. in • a satisfactory manner, for 
these phenomena. If such a tendency 
lie admitted,—and we do not see how it 
can he reasonably denied,—it must have 
existed in the primitive language, as well 
as in those that are supposed to ha\ o 
been derived frolii it. But when we see 
•that those have preserved their grammat¬ 
ical eharaeters unchanged for more than 
40(H) years, we cannot Iielieie that, in the 
2000 years preceding, according to the 
generally received chronology, which 
makes tho world about <5000 years old, 
language should have suffered so many 
changes in its organic structure as to 
form new languages, so essentially and 
so entirely different from each other in 
that respect, to say nothing of the differ¬ 
ence which exists in the etymology of 
words; for lietwcen the Chinese and the 
. Cherokee, for instance, it will lie difficult to 
find the least jctyinolugicul affinity; and, if 
the distance of places is assigned as the 
cause, we will instance the Bengalee—a 
35* 


language 'spoken in a country not for ’■ 
from China, and which differs from the 
Chinese full us mych as the MfthaWjk and 
the Potawatwnec. We^ are therefore 
forced into the conclusion, that all the 
languages which exist on the face of the 
earth ore not derived from one, but that * 
they must be divided into classes or gene¬ 
ra, to which must Jie assigned separate . 
and distinct origins. It is n6t our busi- . 
ness to reconcile this theory with the Mo¬ 
saic records'; we think, however, it may 
be easily done by supposing (to the con¬ 
trary of which there is nothing in Scrip¬ 
ture) that, at the Confusion of tongues, tin* 
primitive language, hs words and its forms, 
werp entirely effaced from the memory of 
man, and men were left to their own re-, 
sources to form new ones, which the^ did 
without reference to any preexisting mod¬ 
el. We can in this manner very easily 
account for all the differences, grammat- 
ical as well as etymological, that exis* 
lietwe^n languages. As to the former, w» 
need only look (o the various capacities 
of tJie human mind. As the physical eye ' 
jierccives obipets differently, und ascrilM*-. 
to them difreirnt shapes and odors, ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the organ and tliu 
point of xiew from which it contemplates 
them, so the eye of die mind receives 
ideas or mental, perceptions, according to 
its various capacities, and to different atr 
tending circumstances. What we cal! 
ideas, are rapid perceptions,,continually 
flitting liefore the mental eye. Like ob¬ 
jects viewed through the kaleidoscope, 
they pass * before us in ' ever-changing 
shapes, and,«in endeavoring to fix them on ‘ 
flu* memory by articulate sounds, die ap¬ 
pearance of the moment will decide the 
form tii bp given to those representative 
signs. The man of quick perceptions 
will try to retain the idea of a whole 
physical or moral object, or, perhaps, a 1 
■ whole group of objects, in hiB memory, by 
means <ff one Single word: another, of 
slower comprehension, seeing or perceiv¬ 
ing a part only, will appropriate a word 
ora syllable to die expression of that part,’* 
and another und another to each of the 
other parts diat lie. will successively per¬ 
ceive. * In this manner, syntactic ami • 
atactic idioms have lieen respectively 
formed; the impulse first given has lieen 
followed, and thus languages have re¬ 
ceived various organic or grammatical 
characters and forms. ^ Let, us give an ex- ‘ 
ample: At the first formation of a lan¬ 
guage, one man, by signs or otherwise, 
asks another to do somedung; die odiet, 
anxious to express liis consent at once, 
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anil conceiving thei whole idea, answers, 
Vulo. -Ynothcr man, whose mind Is slow¬ 
er iu its operation^ divides the idea, and 
answers in two^worda, Eg o vo/o, or I trill. 
Another demand is ^nade, to which the 
first man does not agree; he answers, JVolo; 
the otlier skys, Ego non volo, or I trill not. 
Applying this hypothesis to all languages, 
and their different forms, it will he per¬ 
ceived how, in the tiegiruuug, they were 
framed, arid how' their various structures 
have been more, or less regular and more 
or less elegant in their gnuunmtical analo- 
• gies, according to tlu* tempers and capaci¬ 
ties of the nations thut first formed them, 
and of tlie men that took the lead iu tliat 
Ibrmarion, who may not always have 
lieen the most sensible of tlie whole hatul; 
for it is to be presumed that, in those early 
times, as in mtr day, the affairs of men were 
not always directed by tlie ablest, but often- 
er, perhaps, by tlie most forward and tlie 
, most presuming individual. As to the me¬ 
chanical or physical part of language, that 
must have depended on the climate ami on 
the jieeuliar organizations of individuals. 
Although the component sounds of all 
languages appear very f°w, they arc very 
pumcrous, if we consider their almost im¬ 
perceptible shades and modos of utterance. 
1 fence the difficulties that occur 'every¬ 
where in acquiring the pronunciation of 
foreign idioms. Although the organs of’ 
sjieech arc die same in all men and races 
ofttnen, great difference^ are produced iu 
their utterance of sounds, by the early 
liahit of more or less contracting or ex¬ 
panding certain of the muscles of whk'h 
those organs are eotmiosed., Opening 
or shutting the month, letting out the air 
more or lesti freely through the lungs, and 
.other similar causes, produce infinite va¬ 
rieties in vocal sounds and consonant 
articulations, unalo|bus to those that wq 
perceive in musical instruments, which, 
like the human voice, arc operated upon 
by touch or pressure, or by the impulsion 
and expulsion of air. The flute does not 
produce the same sound with the clarionet 
or French ham, nor the harpsichord with 
the violin. Even iiiBtrmnpiitfs of the same 
kind pnxlbce. different effects, according 
to the manner in which they are played 
ii|>ou. It is so with the human organs. 
The first sounds tlutt were uttered, when 
each language was first invented, gave, 
tone and color to the rest, and that de- 
' peuded on die first individuals who utter¬ 
ed those sounds, and whom the others 
imitated or followed. The habits, once 
•fixed, could not easily afterwards Im*. alter¬ 
ed- Each language, therefore, had fits 
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own articulation?, us own accent, and its 
own tones. Philosophers have, in gene¬ 
ral, been of opinion that tlie invention of’ 
languages was a very difficult task, ami 
that it required very long time—agc<, 
perhtqw—to bring an idiom to perfeetion 
We are inclined to he of the contrary opin 
ion. God has given to man, as he has t*. 
other animals, all tlie faculties that arc 
necessary to uttuiu the ends of his cieu 
lion, These faculties, in animals, we nil* 
instinct; and by whatever high-sounding 
names our pride may induce us to call 
itheiu iu ourselves, tln*j are, aller all. no 
more than a power given by the Ahnigbtv 
Being. lie made mail a social animal, 
because that was necessary to the pm- 
ptises of lus creation ; for the same pm - 
poM>s, it was necessary tliat men shoo!.' 
understand each other, that they slnuil.: 
exchange plans, pmjectn and ideas, Gm! 
therefore gave, them the means of so do¬ 
ing, and these means consisted of physical 
organs and mental faculties equal to tlie 
tnsk. By means of these faculties, they 
soon found words by which to convey 
their jiereeptions of natural and moral ob¬ 
jects to one another, and means to retain 
them in their memory by some method 01 
order of classification, without winch they 
would hate (teen lost in a confusion* of' 
auiculatc sounds. Hence it has hapjicii 
ed that there is no language, liovvev cr b;u - 
barous or uncivilized may be the nation 
that sjieaks it, that is not systematically 
urrungi'd; none, hi short, that has not "a 
method of its own, or, in other words, a 
grammar. They are all reducible to cer¬ 
tain grammatical principles, and none has 
yet lieen found that cannot he so reduced. 
The American Philosophical Society lias • 
proved to a demonstration, that tile 1 lan¬ 
guages of the aborigines of this continent 
tire rieli in words and in grammatical , 
forms, and it bus lieen sirid, thut it would 
rather seem that they' were comjnknmI by 
philosophers iu their closets, than by 
savages iu the wilderness. (See Report 
to the Historical and Literary Conumttc 
and Correspondence between JWr. Du pon¬ 
ceau and Mr. Ikckcmhler , in tlie llistori- » 
cal Tuuibiictkins of tlx: Am. Phil, Soe. 
voL i.) When the writer to whom we 
allude matte use of this expression, we 
believe that he Miiight to accommodate 
himself to ideas generally received; for , 
he must lrnve known that lutignuges arc 
not made by philosophers in their closets, 
and he mttst have been awure of the failure • 

of all those who attempted* to invent what 
they called a philosophical language. Leib¬ 
nitz, it is said, once had such an idea j 


i 
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hut it is certain rhat lie ' Stiver tried to car¬ 
ry it into execution j or,' if lie,did, lie soon 
abandoned the senseless project. To 
'such a decree v,-a« the presumption of 
the learned raised, about the middlu of 
the seventeenth century, that it was 
thought, ilmt an universal language could 
lie /mule for die use of all mupkind.' One 
Heoher, having heard a German prince say, 
that he would give 300 crowns to him 
who should discover such a language, i 
wrote u treatise, m which he asserted, and 
tried to prove, that he had made the dis- 
‘ coverv. tie pn*sented it to die prince, 
wlio paid him with compliments, and nn 
invitation to dinner. , The work is entitled 
Character pro .Yatitia /Anguarum miivtr- 
sali (Frankfort, Ibtil), and is now - very 
agnrec. In KJlk 5 , John Wilkins, dean of 
, Rippoii, ami afterwards bishop of Ches- 
t'T, puhlished a thick folio volume, «*/»- 
titled an Essay towards a real Character 
and Philosophical Laiiguuac, which eon- 
mined an ulphaliet, a grammar and a diq- 
tronary of his supposed jierfect idiom. 
Afterwards, a JV1. Faignct, who is called, 
m die Ereueli Eneyclopa'dia, trisorirr de 
tVanec, hut who, m fact, was only n re¬ 
ceiver of public moneys in smlie provin¬ 
cial town, wrote, for that compilation, a 
schefne of a philosophical language, with 
which the editors dal not disdain to swell 
their work, and which remains then; as a 
' monument of the folly and* presumption 
of mankind. The productions of this 
writer and of bishop Wilkins, show the 
superiority of nature over philosophy. Na¬ 
um* invents, philosophy imitates. These 
philosophers had no idea of grammatical 
forms except those of the languages diat 
they knew, that isto say, those that they had 
learned at college, and those they hud re¬ 
ceived from their nurses. Therefore, 
neither the monosyllabic system of the 
. Chinese, nor the poly-synthetic of the 
Americans, ever occurred to their minds; 
all die improvement that they could diink 
of on the forms which they were familiar 
with, was, to apply to them the principle 
of little minds, uniformity . -To show how 
they went to work, we will give a few 
short sample's of their respective inven¬ 
tions. M. Euignct thus formed, in his 
, philosophical language, the substantive 
verb to be: 

i, 

Injinitirr. Indicative Pitsent. 

' Eire = &as Je vuis =• jo s,i 

Avoir etc = sis Tu i-s =-tn s» 

IKjvmr litre =. su->, 11 osi = lo s.i 

Ktont =• sent. . Nous s(umii("t = no s» 

V'ous clot — to .a * 

, I Is Mini » sa. 


It'is needless to* proceed farther: every^j 
one will, see that the structure of the/ 
French language is sfcrvilely imitated, 
with a little of the l/O^in; and the only, 
improvement, or mher alteration,' is a 
tiresome uniformity in the termination of 
words. Bishop Wilkins's-system is .more 
■metaphysical, agd of course more com¬ 
plicated. He affects an antithetical ar¬ 
rangement of his words, according'to the . 
ideas- which th£y express; thus lie says, • 
if Du signifies God , then ida must signify 
its opposite^ or an idol ; if dab lie spirit, 
odab wilHie'fcotfy; if dad be heaven, odad 
will signify ’hell. With respect to dissyl¬ 
lables^ i ijnda lie presence, pidefa will he ab¬ 
sence ; it tadu be power, todies will lie im¬ 
potence, &c. •* His numerals ate as follows: 

I’nbal. 10 j ixtUol, 20; pohel, 30 

Pubar, UK); pibor. '200; pober, ,300 

Pol>, 1111 ,100(1; pot>om, 2000 ; pobem. 3000 
Pohaii, 10(1,000; potion, £00.000; pobeu. 300,000 

One thousand ‘ ti r hundred sixty xi.i. 

1’ob.im polmr pobul jKibu , 

His arrangement of words in regular rows 
of prefixed syllables and terminations, is 
very different from die order which nature 
follows in all her works, in the structure 
of languages as in every thing else. She ■ 
aims not at u childish uniformity. Hers is. 
not die garden yvliere “grove nods at’ 
grove; each alley has u brother.” She 
delights, on tlio contrary, hi /pleasing 
intricacies,” and every where introduce* 
an * artful wildness,” to “ perplex” while 
it emliellishes die scene, lint not so pre-’ 
sumptuous iinui. Under the mask, of a • 
false philosophy, lie sets hiritself up as a* 
rival to nature, vvhicji he neither knows 
nor understands. True philosophy, in a ' 
more humble spirit, observes and studies' 
her noble works, rontelited.tb admire, and 
not presuming to imitate. All those who 
huvo attempted to invent a new language, , 
have taken for then* models those that 
they were most familiar with. Father 
Laini, however, the author of an esteemed • 
^French work upon rhetoric, speaking of 
' the possibility |Of composing a factitious 
idiom, jiroposes, as a type, the language 
of die Mongul Tartars, probably to make 
a show of some litde knowledge he had ' 
of that tongue. But none of these writers 
thought of framing a luuguage on abstract 
principles, founded ’on the most patural 
arrangement and concatenation of ide&s: 
even the transidve verlw of tli# Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, including in 
.one word the idea #f the objective as well 
ns of the governing prouonn, does not up- 
► • * 
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pear to have occurfe-d to their *nin)3a Tt 
, would have been iu vain, however, that 
they should have sought for a system of 
“ grammatical: forms more natural than an- 
v -other, since,' as we have before observed, 
all the existing grammatical systems, dif¬ 
fering as they do from each other, are 
equally the work of nature, operating 
through the minds of men, possessing va¬ 
rious physical and moral qualities,'and 
producing different results, though dll 
■ equally tending to the same end*—the 
intercourse of human minds with each 
. other, through the medium of the organs 
offcpeeeh. We will not, therefore, stop 
to inquire whether any of the existing 
languages are more perfect than the oth¬ 
ers. , Perfection is relative to its object. 
Whatever is adequate to the end for which 
it was made, canuot lx* improved hut 
with respect to some new objects to which 
the times or circumstances require that it 
should he adapted. * And that improve¬ 
ment in language is the work of nature, 
nqt of philosophy, literature or science. 
• Necessity sometime^ * and sometimes 
caprice, introduces new words into a lan¬ 
guage, and chuncc directs the choice. 
The same process takes place in the itn- 
provemeut of languages, or rather in the 
(addition;* made to them,as in their forma¬ 
tion. Words are borrowed from neigh¬ 
boring idioms, or framed by analogy from 
those in common use, *by the first man 
who thinks he has occasion for them, and 
they are adopted, or not, by the multitude, 
as chance or fashion directs. Words are 
■often introduced without necessity, and 
without much regard to euphony, or the 
genius of the idiom. Thus, in our Amer¬ 
ican English, we say praxrk, for meadow 
land; formerly we ’said savannah; liofh 
words derived from foreign languages— 
one from the,Frfeueh, the other from the 
Spanish—and both unnecessary. It has 
lately liecorac fashionable to say approval 
for approbation, withdrawal instead of 
withdrawing; and runny other similar new - 
coined words are gradually coming into 
use. These innovations make 

guage more copious,' not jmori ,_ 

The synonymes, in processor time, assume 
shades of difference in their meaning, 
winch are not thought of when the words 
are first used. But wc are constantly 
asked whether the Greek,that enchants us 
po much in the works of Homer and Piu- 
da», is not a more perfect language than, 
for instance, the Iroquois, or the Algon- 
kin. Wc answer, that it is not. Wc 


»*nust not confound perfection with rulli- 
fVati&n. /rite wi|d -osr that grows in our 


, forests is not" less n perfect flower than 
that which adorns our gardens. The lat¬ 
ter is more pleasing to our fastidious 
senses; hut will even the most skilful, 
gardener dare to say that he has perfected 
die work of his Creator? Languages arc 
instruments which have conic perfect 
from the hchds of the makers. But they 
are played on better or worse by diflcivn' 
nrrists. llonter played well on the Greek : 
he would have played equally well on the 
Iroquois. If wo are to judge of the per¬ 
fection of a language by the method and 
regularity of its grammatical forms, tint! 
of the Leimi Lenupe, of which we hav< 
an excellent grammar, hv Zet-berger, pub¬ 
lished in the third volume of the new se¬ 
ries of the Vmertran Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, is litr superior to our own Eng¬ 
lish, the most anomalous of nil idiom-, 
made up almost entirely of monosyllable-, 
full of sibilants and inarticulate vowel 
sounds; m short, a language which, a 
priori, would be pi nimbly pronounced 
barbarous mid uncouth—blit hear that in¬ 
strument played upon by Milton, Slink- 
epeare, Drydcn, Pope! If you think tha' 
it Is the superior perfection of the Ian 
guage that ravishes your senses, and ear 1 
•ries you lip to the third heavens, yon will 
he much mistaken. It is only the tftlcnt 
of the immortal urti-ts. It is the art of 
the gardener, who has cultivated this will 
tree, and untie it produce delicious fruits. 
But the jM-rfcction of a language dors not 
consist in the regularity or m the anomaly 
of its forms, in its being compounded of 
monosyllahh .* or polysyllables, or of such 
or such consonant or vowel sounds pre¬ 
dominating in its utterance. Nature in this, 
us in all her other works, delights in vari¬ 
ety. The imperial lily and the humble 
violet are alike perfect flowers; the bar¬ 
ren pine, the stately oak, ayd the fragrant 
orange-tree, arc alike perfect plants, vari¬ 
ous in their organization and in their 
Klrueture, but all adequate to the end for 
winch they were created. Languages 
were made lor the purjvose of comnnim 
the lan- 4 cation lx-tvveen men, and nil are adequate 
jw-rfect. to that cud. We have heard that the 
( binese language is so imperfect, that men 
are obliged, in conversation, in order to 
explain their meaning, to trace, with (licit 
fingers, in the air, the figure of written 
characters. This is exaggerated. We 
have seen sensible and intelligent < Miinese, 
who have assured us that they never are 
at a loss to explain their ideas by spoken 
words. It hapjxuir, sometimes, even in 
speaking English, that wlfoii >ve use a 
word which, Ix-ing differently written,has ‘ 
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different meanings, we £pcll that word, Rltdne, which separates it from Dauphiny, 
to show in whit sense we underatand the county of Venaissin, and Provence; 
it. The Chinese, probably do the same, south by Roussillon and the Meditejrra-', 
by means of their characters, but not to nean; west by Gascony, and north by Fo- r 
the extent that the love of the marvellous, ret, Quorey and Rouergue. Its extent Was 
or incorrect information, has induced ahont270 miles in length^uid lSOin breadth. 
some writers to maintain. In the'same The land is, in general, very fertile in grain, 
manner, those who, have lived long among fruits and wine. Toulouse was the cap-' 
our Indians, all concur in assuring us that ital of Upper, and Montpellier the capital 
those nations converse with one another, of Lower Languedoc. It is.how divided ' 
on nil subjects, in their own idioms, with into the eight following departments: 
the greatest case. Our missionaries preach Department. ' Chief Tom- 

to them, and find no difficulty in muking Gaitl,.Ntmes. 

them uuderstmid the alwtrm-t dor trines rtf Ilerault,.Montpellier. 

our religion ; and what mast dispel every Aretechc, : . ( .Priyas. 

doubt upon this point is, that the whole of Lo/ere,.Meiide. 

the Old and New Testaments hit* been Tam,. . Alhy. 

translated, by our venerable Eliot, into Upjfcr Garonne,.Toulouse. 

the language of the Massachusetts Indians. Ancle,.. Carcassonne. 

—Let us eease, therefore, to speak of the Upper Loire,.Le Puy. 

eonipnnftive perfection of languages with , (See Departments. 

respect to each other. They arc 1 various The celebrated canal 6f Languedoc, corii- 
instruments, formed .by nuture, which inenc.es at Cette, ami juiris the Garonne 
genius may cultivate and render more near Toulouse, forming a communication f 
pleasing to our senses, hut not more ade*- between the Mediterranean and the At- 
quutc to their end, and the organization lantie. It was constructed in the reign 
of which no talent ciui change, and no of Louis XIV, and is about .140 miles in 
genius eau imitate. If it be true, a*, we length. (Heo Ciinals 
firmly believe, that languages were various Laniard, or Lanmers ; ashor* niece of 
in their original formation, afier the traces rope or line, fastened to several machines in 
of the primitive language had, by Uip asliip.ainl serving to secure them in a par- 
diviue will, lieen entirely oblitenited from ticular place, or to manage them more con- , 
the, minds of men, it becomes needless to voniently : sucharetliehunnnlsof thegun- 
tnqwire whether the first language wus ]»orls, the laniards of the buoy, the laniard • 
monosyllabic or polysyllabic, and vv bother of the cat-hook, &e. The principal lan- 
the first words were formed by bnoinato- turds used in a ship are those employed to 
peiu —from an imitation of natural sounds, extend thfe shrouds and stays of the nhast 
No'doubt there are, in every language, by their communication vvitli die dead-eyes 
words which lmvc lieen formed by that and hearts,so as to form a sort of meehan- 
kind of process, even in modern times, us, ieal power resembling that of a tackle. 

,ibr instance, the word bomb. Rut it does Laniuera ; the specific appellation of 
not follow that this has lieen a general,rule, the chinchilla of t^outh America. The 
fn most of our fndiau languages, the word animal which tarnishes the beautiful furj 
which signifies thunder has no resemblance known by the liame of chinchilla, has, un¬ 
to the noise made by r that explosion: for til very recently, lieen almost entirely un- 
instunce, in the 1 Chickasaw, it is etioha; known to naturalists, except through the 
Creek,- irnitke; fhmm, tnon; Cadoes, de- iuqi^rfect account given by the nblve Mo- 
shinin ; Nootkn, ma; and there are Aiany Jina in lus natural history of Chile. Liv¬ 
elier languages in which, in that won!, no ing specimens have occasionally been 
symptoms ofonomalopeia appear. Itiscuri- sent to Europe, and a fine years since one 
oils, however, to find that, in the lunguuge Was received by Mr. Titian J’eale at the , 
«f die Arkansas, the word for thunder is Philadelphia museum. Unfortunately,' t 
foimo, and in that oftheYaos, called by De however, these specimens all died about 
Ijixet Jain (a jieoplc of Guiana,uow extinct), the period of their arrival, ami nooppor- 
it is tonimeru. Chance will produce such tunity was allowed of examining them 
similarit«*s,wliicii,when thus isolated,prove*, alive. The British zoological society 

nothing for or against the affinity of lan- hnve recently been more fortunate in re-', 
gungos,or their derivation from each otlier. ceiving a living specimen in good health, 
Languages. (See Philology.) from which they have published a beauti- 

Langueikx; ; before the revolution, a fill representation of the animal, accnm- 
jarge province’of France, divid<*d into jjanied by an accurate description of its 
Upper and Low'cr; bounded oast by the characters. This- we copy from the first 
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number of the Delineation of the Gardens, odor which characterizes the other spn 
^ and Menagerie of life Zoological .Society, * cies of rats. For tiiis reason it might 
' along with Molina’s account of the habits welt he kept in houses with no annoy- 
of tlie animal. _ IFhe length of the body 
in tiiis specimen is about nine inches, and 
that of the tail: dearly five. Its propor¬ 
tions are close-set^ and' its limbs rompara- 
’tively short, the posterior being conshlcra- 
bly longer than the anterior. Tire fur is 
Ipag; close, woolly, somewhat crisjK'd and 
entangled; grayish or asli-colored above, 
and paler beneath. The fohn of the 
head resembles tliat of the rabbit. The 


For tiiis 
in houses 

ance, and "at a trilling expense, which, 
would he abundantly rejmid by the profit-! * 
on its wool. The ancient Peruvians, who 
were’fur more industrious than the mod-’ 
cm, made of this wool coverlets for beds 
and valuable stalls.' To the account of 
its habits given by Molina, we can only 
add, that it usually sits on its linuiu-Iios, 


and .is ev.cn able to raise 
stand upon its hinder feet. 


itself up t 
It feeds- i 


and 


in a 


eyes are full, large aud black, and the ears sitting posture, grasping its food, and ron- 
broad, naked, rounded at file lips, aud ‘ ' ‘ ■’ ’ 

nearly as,long os the head. The musta¬ 
ches arc plentiful aud very long, the long¬ 
est being twice tbe length of the head, 
some of them black, nud others white. 

Four short toes, with a distinct rudiment 
of a thumb, terminate the anterior feet: 
and the posterior are furnished with the 
same number; three of them long, the 
middle more produced than the two late¬ 
ral ones, and the 'fourth, external to the 
others, very short, and placed fiir behind. 

On all these- toes the claws arc short, and 
, nearly hidden by*fiifis of bristly hairs. 

The tail is abouc half the length of the 
body, of equal thickness throughout, aud 
covered with long bushy hairs. Tt is usu- 
,ally kept turned up towards the back, hut 
not reverted, as in the squirrels. The 
chinchilla, says Molina, i& another species 
of field-rat, in great estimation for the ex¬ 
treme fineness of its wool, if a pch fur, ns 
delicate as the silken webs of the garden 
spiders, may lie so termed. It is of an 
ash-gray, anil sufficiently long for •'pin¬ 
ning. The little &nirual*wliich produces 
•it is six inches long from the nose to the 
root of the tail, with small, pointed ears,'a 
short muzzle, teeth like the house rat, and 
a tail of moderate length, clothed with a 
delicate t fur. Jt lives in burrows under 
ground,‘in tbe open country of tbe north¬ 
ern provinoes of Chile, and is fond of 
being in company with-Others of its spe¬ 
cies. It feeds upon the roots of various 
bulbous plants, which grow ubunduutly in 
those parts, and produces, twice a v ear, 
five or six* young ones. It is so docile 
and mild in temper, that, if taken into the 
hands, it.neither bites nor tries to escape, 
if placed in die bosom, it -remains there os 
rjuiel as if it were in its own nest. This 
extraordinary ’ placidity may * possibly lie 
due to its pusillanimity. As it is jhjcu- 
Jiturly -cleanly, there can lie un fear of its 
•oiling the clothes of those who handle it, 
or of. its communicating any bad smell to 
them, for it is entirely Tree from, that jll 


v eying tt to its mouth l»y means of its 
fore paws. In its temper it is generally 
mild and mu-table, but it will not always 
sutler itself to be handled without resist- 1 
ance, and sometimes bites the baud 
. which attempts to fondle it, when not in a 
Inn nor to be played with. Although .t 
native of the Alpine valleys of Chile, and, 
eoiiseqiicutly, subjected, in its own eoui’-‘ 
try, to the ellect- of a low (cuipcratiuc <d* 
the atmosphere, against which it" thic*( 
coat affords an admirable protection, it 
was thought necessary to keep it. during 
the winter, m a moderately warm room, 
and a piece of flannel was even intro¬ 
duced into its sleepuur upurtmeut, for it« 
greater comfort: but this indulgence was 
most pertinaeiou«ly rejected, and, as often 
as the flannel was replaced, so often was- 
it dragged by the little animal into the 
outer eoiiiiKinnu-nt of the cage, where it 
amused itself with pulling it about, rolling 
it up, and shaking it w ith its feet nud teeth. 
In other respects, it lias exhibited lint littl< 
playfulness, and gives few signs of activi¬ 
ty, seldom disturbing its usual quietude, 
by any sudden or evtraoi dinary gambols, 
but occasionally displaying strong symp¬ 
toms of alarm when startled by any unu¬ 
sual occurrence. It is, in fact, a remarka¬ 
bly tranquil ami peaceable animal, iiub'm 
when it" timidity gets the better of its 
gentleness. A seeoiuUjndividnul of tins 
interesting species ha™atcl\ been added 
to the. collection by the kindness of lady » 
Knighton, in-Whose j*ossessioii it hud re¬ 
mained lor lli months previous. Tins 
specimen is larger in size anil rougher m 
its fur timn the one above described: its 
color is also less uniformly gray, deriving 
a somewhut mottled uppeurance from the" 
numerous blackish spots which are scat¬ 
tered over the liuck and sides. It is pox- 1 
sible this may be the Peruvian variety, 
mentioned in the extract from Hehmidt- 
mejer’s Travels, as furnishing a less deli- - 
cate and valuable fur than tlu> Chilian 
animal. It as equally good tempered aud, 
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jnild in its disposition, ami, probably lit 
consequence of having- becit, domiciliated 
in u private huusc^ instead of having been 
rixfrihitcd iu a public; collection, is much 
more tame and play till. In its late'a^ode, 

; it was frequently suffered to run ubout the 
room, when it would show yfF its ugiJity 
by leaping to the height of the table. Its 
food consisted principally of dry heritage, 
htieli as hay and clover, on which it np- 
• pears to have thriven greatly. That of the 
society’s original specimen has liitherfo 
been chiefly grain of various kinds, and 
succulent roots. When the new comer 
was first introduced, it was placed in the 
same cage 1 with the other specimen; hut 
the latter appeared hv no means disposed 
to submit to the presence of the intruder. 

A ferocious kind of southing tight imme¬ 
diately ensued between them, and the lat¬ 
ter would unquestionably lm\e fallen a 
victim, bud it not Ihjcii rescued. Since 
that rime; they have inhabited separate, 
cages, placed side by side. Such an i-o- 
lafed fact can, of course, have little, 
weight m opposition to the testimony of 
Molina that the chinchilla is fond of coin- 
jkiiij. It i-, nevertheless, a remarkable 
circumstance, and deserves to bo men¬ 
tioned iu illustration of the habits of dim: 
animals. 

Lanjmnais, Jean Denis, count de, poor 
of Future, nirnibot; of the academy 
of inscriptions and belles-lettres for 88 
years, n slouch defender of liberal institu¬ 
tions, was born March 12,1758, at Rennes, 
of respectable parents. In 1771, lie be¬ 
came an advocate iu Reinies; iu 1775, pro- 
lessor of the canon law ; in 1770, member 
of the estates of llrittany ; in 1789, mem¬ 
ber of the third estute in the constituent 
assembly, and, at a later fieliod, of the 
convention, lie, was the first in the, 
states general, who, in the report qn the 
state of things in his province (llrittany), 
•gave a faithful picture of the oppressions 
committed by the nobility, and declared 
the following me^kures to lie the general 
wish of the nation—the abolition of feu¬ 
dal tights ; the abolition of the nobility, 
and the establishment of a representative 
constitutional government; ofiering, at the 
same time, iu tin’ name of liis constitu¬ 
ency—the sentrluntss4 of Rennes—to give 
up its privileges of exemption front seve¬ 
ral taxes, &e„ though enjoyed from an¬ 
cient times. He opposed, with courage 
■ and energy, the arrogant pretensions of 
the privileged class and the intrigues of 
Miratieau, and, at a later period, resisted, 
with oipial linnVss, the violence of the 
Mountain parfy The object of his wishes 
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•was constitutional liberty; and, when the , r 
republic was prochumed, and Louis XVI '< 

. was denounc'd, he was as zealous in dc-*‘ f 
fence of the, rights of his prince* as W-'i, 
liud been, and continued to be, for the * 


rights ,of the nation. Attacked by thq ’ 

‘ Mamtists, and even threatened in the con -,. 
vention by a crowd of insurgents; lie 
displayed grent courage and dignity. lie *' 
hft^rwnrds reared to Rennes, where, pro- ;* 
■scribed by the Jacobins, he lived 8 months 
in concealment. lie owed his preserva¬ 
tion to his faithful vyi#*, and the heroic 
fidelity of liis servant, Julie Poirier, whom' 
Legouv6 has celebrated in his poem M6ri\e 
, dcs Faiunes. After the downfall 'of the 
terrorists, Lanjuinais again took bis seat' 
in the convention. Soon after, he was 
chosen presidcul^md opposed the usurpa-. 
lions of Ilonaparte. March 22,1800, he. 
was made senator. Though hft had Oft- 
posed the consukte for life, and the eleva¬ 
tion of Ilonaparte to the throne, the em¬ 
peror named him commander of the le¬ 
gion of .honor, and created him count. In 
J814, Lanjuinais voted for the deposition 
of Napoleon and the establishment of the 
provisory government, and aided in pre- * 
flaring the constitution proposed by the 
senate. Louis XV1I1 made him a ]x*ef, 
June 4, 1811. During' the hundred davs, 
he repeatedly refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Napoleon, and voted against 
the (tele additiunnel. Napoleon approved, 
of his election, by the city of Paris, to the 
house of representatives, and Iris elevation 
*by that body to the place of their, presi- 
d^it. After the second restoration, Lou- • 
juninis opposed, in the chamber of peers, 
all tiie extravagant and arrogant preten¬ 
sions of tin; clergy, defended the liberty 
of the press and individual freedom, foe *> 
•law* of election and the charter. He voted., 
against the war with Spain, against the - 
reduction of the rentes , and the septennial 
elections of the chamlier. The sf leeches-' 
and writings of count Lanjuinais are pro¬ 
found and comprehensive. Among the . 
latter are liis Memoirfs sur la Religion t 



1819); his work on the three Ooncordatcs, ^ 
and some historical essays, chiefly in the ' 
Revue eneyclopedique. In 1808, he was t 
elected a member of the institute, in the 
class of inscriptions and belles-lettres 
and, in 181(1, the k|ng confirmed him in 
this place, ljuijuinais died January 15,.* 
1827. 

I.anxes, John, marshal of France, duke 
of Montebello, bom iu 17(19, was an ap-< 
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prentice to a dyer, and, in ,1793, ou the. burgh, under Dtignld Stcwurt. After cotu : 
Invasion of the French' soil, entered the pleting his studies at Cambridge, lie wak 
. army as sergeant-major. His talents and- returned to the (house of commons, as 

* services had raised him to tlje' rank of member for Caine (1802), and was diutiu-. 
v chief de brigade as early ns 1795, and gen- guishcri for his talents of business and do- * 

•eral Bonaparte created him colonel after hate. Mr. Fox had limned so favorable 
the battle of Millesimo. After distinguish* an opinion of him, that, ou assuming the 

• iiijf himself in Italy and Egypt, whence - direction of affairs, in J806, he irtude it a 
‘he returned with IxMiaparte, and serving point that lord Petty (as ho was than cult- 

, under the first consul in. Italy, he yas ed) should bo nominated chancellor of 


made iharshal of the empire (1804), and 
subsequently duke of Montebello. In the 


subsequently duke of Muntrbtulo. In the 
■ campaign against* Austria (1805), he ren¬ 
dered important services, anil, at the battle 
. of Austerlitz, commanded the left wing 
t of Ute main unity. At Jena, Eylau, 
' Friedland (1807), at Tiulela, Saragossa, 
Sic^ in Spaiu,'marshal Lannss obtained a 
brilliant renojvn. In t|ie campaign of 
1809 against Austria, he lost both his 
legs by a cannon ball in the battle of Ess- 
lingen or Asperuc, May 22, and died May 
31. Napoleon was strongly moved at the 
sight of the dying Imuies, who wAs a fa¬ 
vorite of/the ‘ emperor. His eldest son 
wps created a peer by the king, in 1815, 
lie visited the II. States in 1828, and, dur¬ 
ing the revolution of 1830, fought on the 
* side of the people. 

' Lansdowne, William Petty, marquis 
nfj was born in \7‘d7. He succeeded to 
the Irish title of earl of Shelburne, on the 
death of his father, in 17151, and, in 1703, 


795, and gen- guiahed for his talents of business anil do-' 
colonel after bate. Mr. Fox had formed so favonthle 
r distinguish- an opinion of him, that, ou assuming the 
gypt, whence - direction of affairs, in J806, he mude it a 
and serving Jioint that lord Petty (as ho was then Cail- 
[taly, he yas ed) should be nominated chancellor of 
s (1804), and the exchequer. This ministry did not 
hello. In the survive the deuth of Mr. Fox (q. v.), ami 
1805), he reu- lord Petty retireil to domestic life. lu 
I,at tint battle 1809, he succeeded to the title and seat of 
lie left wing his elder brothpr, who died without issue. 
Jena, Eylau, His political career has licen distinguished 
i, Saragossa, by the support of* manly and lilierul priu-i 
•a obtained a ciplcs. fie exerted liimself Mrcnuouslv to 
*ahipaign of effect the abolition of tlie slave-trade, and 
ost both his of the Catholic disabilities, and took an 
jattleof Ess- active part in the defence of the queen, 
ind died May When the late Mr. Canning, on being di- 
moved at the rented to form a cabinet* limnd himself 
vho wAs a fa- abandoned by the ultra Tory party, ho 
is eldest son turned to the marquis of ijinsdovnio and 
ting, in 1815, his friends ; the niarquH received a seat 
■28, and,dur- in the cal>iut*t without office, and, on the. 
fought on the early death of the distinguished premier, 
held the seals of the home oflice, in the 
?tty, marquis (Jodi-rich ministry, which, however, by 
succeeded to' the dissolution of that cabinet, lie was 
hurue, on the soon obliged to resign to Mr. (now Sir) U. 
and, in 17(53, Peel. On the. formation of the new Whig 


obtained the office of president of tlie 
itoard of trade, which lie resigned to join 
' the opposition Ipd by Mr. "Pitt (lord Chat¬ 
ham), with whom He returned to office in 
17(56. When a change of ministry tqpk 
place, in 17(58, he wuq again displaced, 
and continued to Im: a parliamentary an¬ 
tagonist of ministers till 1782, when he 
was nominated secretary of state for the 
foreign department. On the death of the 
|iremier, the marquis of Rockingham, he 
was succeeded by lord Shelburne, who 
was soon obliged to give way to the coa¬ 
lition, between lord North and Mr. Fox. 
in 1784, he became an English peer, by 
the titles of marquis of Lansdowne and 
earl of Wyctimlic. He now employed 
bimselfi in the cultivation of science and 
literature, and collected a valuable library, 
the MSS. belonging to which were, after his 
death, purchased for the British museum. 
His death took place in 1805. Lord 
Lansdowne was twice married. By iiis 
second wife, lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, he 
became the father of the present mar¬ 
quis. 

■ Lansdowne, Henry Petty, marquis of) 
Son of the preceding, “was bom in 1780, 
* and educated atAyestmiuster undatEdin- 


nunistrj (November, IKJ0), the marquis 
lieeame. president of- the, council. The 
great measure of reform which this min¬ 
istry have so pruyipth brought forward, 
now agitate- the country, and the fate of 
the cabinet and the plan must Im- decided 
by the tone of the house of commons, 
which shall lie returned by the pending 
election. (See Parliament.) 

Lantern (laterna, Lat.; fanlemr , Fr.): a 
common contrivance to curry u lamp or' 
candle in, being a kiud of cover usua’ly 
made of tin, with sashes of some transpa¬ 
rent mutter, ns glass, liom, &,<•., to trariMiiit 
the light. Theoponqms, a (Jnsek comic 
[Kiet, and EmpedoeJes of Agrigentum ‘ 
are the first who have sjmkeu of this kind 
of illumination, in tin; AntiijuiUx d'Htr- 
culanum, vok viii, will 1 m; found repre- * 
waited a collection of ancient lanterns, 
one. of which, of a round limn, was dis¬ 
covered in ont: of the great roads of Her¬ 
culaneum, in 17(50, and another, 17(54, at 
Pompeii, in the vestibule of a bouse, by • 
tlie side of a human skeleton. The use to 
which dies# instruments were put was 
various. A modem author has statist, 
without sufficient proof liowever, tlmt die 
games of the circus, at Rome, and the , 
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' sacreil games in Greece, were celebrtited 
by this kind of light. Plutarch expressly 
' says that tlicy were used in augury. It is 
‘ more certain still that they were common 
among the military, and were always car- 
,, rind before any troops who had to march, 
, by night. These were bpruo upon the' 
. top of a pike, and' were constructed of a 1 
. lushion to throw light only behind them; 

, —Dark Lantern, one with only a single 
oftening, which may also lie closed up 
when the light is to be entirely hidden, or 
opened when there is occasion for its 
assistance to discover some object— 
Magit Lantern, or lalema megalographica; 
an instrument used to magnify {Huntings 
on gloss, and throw their images ujxm 
a white screen, in u darkened chamber.' 
On the fore-|>art of the lantern, theiyris 
a thick double-convex lens, or a plane- 
convex (usually called a bull's eye), of:short 
focus. The lantern is closed on every side, 
so that no light can conic out of ifbiit what 
passes through the lens. In the direction 
of this lens, there is a tube fixed to the 
lantern, which has a lateral apmiure from 
side to side; through this a glass slider, 
with the painted small images, is moves! 
in an inverted position. The fore purt of 
the tulic contains another sliding tube, 
wlii^h carries a double-corn ex lens. The 
effect of those parts is as follows: The 
thick lens,' in the side of the lauterp, throws 
a good deal of light from tin* caudle upon 
the image*; and, to increase that light still 
more, a reflector is very offen, hut not al¬ 
ways, placed in such lanterns; and the 
flame being in the focus of the reflector, 
ihe light proceeds in parallel lines from 
the reflector to the lens. The image, be¬ 
ing thus well Ulumiuated, sends forth 
rays from every point, which, by passing 
through the lens belonging to the sliding 
tube, are conveyed to a fociis upon the 
wall, and form the large images.—The 
Phantasmagoria is like the magic kuitcm, 

< only, instead of the figures being on trons- 
jNirent gloss, all the glass is opaque, except 
the figure only, which being painted in 
transparent colors, the light shines througli 
it, and no light can tiill on the screen but 
what passes through tile figure. The 
screen is very thin silk, lietween the spec¬ 
tators and the lantern, and, hv moving the 
instrument backwards or forwards, the 
figures seem to recede or approach.— Feast 
of lanterns, in China; a celebrated feast held 
on the 15th day of the first month, and thus 
denominated from the immense number 
" of lanterns hung out of the houses, and in 
the streets, th«j tiumlier of which has lieeu 
* reputed even to exceed 200,000,000; 
vdi» vii. 3t» , 
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. Some of these have beep valued at 2000 , 
crowns. They are adomod with gilding, \ 
{minting, japanning, sculpture, &c. The’' 
size of many of tliese lanterns is repre- v 
rented .to lie quite huge: sortie reach*- '' 
nearly 30, feet in diameter. They are 
constructed so as to resemble 'halls or »' 
chambers; and two or three such ma- ’ 
chines together would make a handsome . 
house; so that the Chinese eat, lodge, re- . 
ceive visits, have balls, and urt,plays, iff a 
lantern. They light up in them an infi- 
nittfnutnber of torches or lamps, which, 
at a distance, have a beautiful effect In • 
these they exhibit various kinds of shows * 
to divert the (leople. Besides there enor-. 
rnnus machines, there is a multitude of 
smallej- ones, which usually consist of mi 
faces or lights, each about four feet high' 
and cue and u half broad, framed in wood, 

. finely* gilt anil adorned: over these they 
stretch a fine tmns}Hirent silk, curiously 
{tainted with flowers, trees, and sometimes 
with human figures: tlin {minting is very 
fxtmordiimry, and the colors extremely ' 
bright; and when the torches are lighted, * 
the appearance is exceedingly striking and' 
li\oly.—In architecture, lantern signifies a' 
little dome raised over the roof <'.f a build¬ 
ing, to give lights and sene as a sort of 
crowning to the .fabric. The sainfc term’ 
is likewise used for* a square cage of car¬ 
pentry placed over the ridge of a corridor 
or gallery, between two rows of sluqis (as 
in the royal exchange, i.opIon), fti illu- . 
mine them.—The lantern , on ship-board, 
is a well-known machine, of Which there \ 4 
are many,in « ship, particularly for the 
purpose of directing the course of other, 
ships in a fleet or convoy; such as the 
poop and top-lantern. 

■ Lantern Ft,y [fulgora ); a genus of 
insects, belonging to the' hemiptera, and 
closely allied to the* locusts and grass- 4 
hoppers, from which it is distinguished 
by the great prolongation of the head. 
Few circumstances are more remarkable 
than the phosphoric light emitted by some 
insects, as by the glow-worm and fire-fly, 
but more, especially by the species under 
consideration. This is said to possess ifiis ’ 
lucid quality iu so -eminent a degree, as to 
be used, by the inhabitants of the conn- ^ 
tries where they are found, for tlfe pur¬ 
poses of illumiuation. The largest of 
these insects is the F. lantemaria, which is 
.found in great abundance in South Anier- 
*ioa. Madame Merian gives an entertain¬ 
ing account of the alarm into which she ’ 
was thrown by the light produced from 
them, before site was apprized of their, 
shining nature. It appears the Indians 
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brought her a number of the lantern ’ cany (who died in 1824); and this work is 
flies, airat up in a box. > During the night/ of equal merit with* that just mentioned, 
they made such' a, noise, that they awoke The charms of Ins style render this eru- 


her, and induced her to open the box, 
when, to hqt astonishment and affright, 
a strong light proceeded from it, unu us 
many of the insects as left it, so many 
• .flames appeared. There are maiij»pther 

species of these flies, one of which— 
the Chinese—almost equals the South 
.American in splendor. > In both of those, 
the light proceeds from the elongated 
and hollow part of die head, no other 
portion of 'the animal Iieing luminous. 
A full account of all the speqi«*s will 
lie found in Fabricius, Sust. Rkyng., 
and Olivier, ‘ Bncyd. Method, article Fd- 
fort. ' f 9 

Laxzi, Luigi, the celebrated archaeolo¬ 
gist, was bom at Treia, in the Mark of An¬ 
cona, in June, 1731, and liecutne a pupil' 
of the Jesuits, and a member of the or¬ 
der. He tmide himself master of the 
whole field of classical studies, and the 
ruins of Rome awakened his curiosity to 
_ die examination of the remains of ancient 
‘ art, in treating of which, lie evinced pro¬ 
found learning and criticul acuteness. 
From Rome, Luuzi went to Florence, and 
made himself acquainted with all the 
’ masterpieces of art collected there. In 
1782, he published a* Guida ddla GaUtria 
di Firenze, on which he labored during 
the rest of his life. This work .not only 
satisfied die, inquirer by its extensive 
learning, but amused die mere searcher 
after pleasure, by its pleasing descriptions. 
He was chosen president of the Crusca , in 
1807, on account of the purity of his luu- 

C jge. A patriotic feeling had engaged 
nzi in the study of Etruscan antiquity, 
winch was then little cultivated. Learned 
Tuscans, in the middle of the 18tb cen¬ 
tury, had attempted to elevate Etruscan 


dite production highly attractive. Of this*. 
Slonn pittorica del? Italia dal Risorgimentn 
delle Belle AMJin prtsso al Fine del Xf'JIl 
»S ecolo, the' 3d edition (Bossano, 1800, 6 
vols.) deserves the preference, as contain¬ 
ing his own.last additions. The first edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1705, tlie fourth in 1822 
(Florence.; English, by Thomas Rescue, • 
London, 1828). His Inquiries respecting the 
Etruscan Vases, so (Milled (Floreuce, 180(5), 
is a work of great learning, the most vul-, 
liable treasures of which have been still 
more generally difliised by Milliu. He 
also published I.atm Inscriptions, which 
nre much esteemed, a tnuislatiou of 
iTqpiod’s Works and Days, and some the¬ 
ological productions, the fruit of his last 
years. Since his dentil, winch took place, 
March 30, 1811, some of them have been 
collected by the cavalier Onofrio Honi, in 
the Operr Postume (Florence, 1817,2vols., 

4to.). Ingliinmii puhlishcd, in 1824, a 
new edition, with corrections and addi¬ 
tions, of Lanzi’s jYotizie dilht Scidtura 
degfi Antichi , with engravings. As a man, 
Iknzi was amiable, nud readily assisted 
others in their researches and learned la- 
iHirs. lie was buried in the church of 
Santa Croce, at Florence, where the ie- 
mains of so many great men repose. 
Onofrio Bold of Crotonn has written an 
Elofio fleW Ah. 1). Luifi Isanzi, and thu 
abbate .1. H. Zautioni, sub-librarian at 
Florence, a biograpiiy of this distinguish¬ 
ed man. ‘ 

Laocoon, a priest of Neptune (accord¬ 
ing to Homej of Apollo), ut Troy, after the 
pretended retreat of the Greeks, was sac¬ 
rificing a hull to Nepiuue, on the shorn, 
when two enormous serpents a/: wared 
swimming from the island of Teuedos, 


civilization, by maintaining That the Ktrus- and advanced towards the altar. The 
can religion and mythology were entirely' people fled; but Laocoon and his sons fell 
unaffected by Grecian influence. ljtmzi’s victims to the monsters.. The sons wero 
researches led him to form a different first attacked, and then the lather, who at- 
opinioB. The remains of the Etruscan tempted to defend them. Wreathing them 
language and art denoted, in Ids opinion, selves round him, the serpents railed their 
a Grecian origin, and, disclaiming all na- heads high above him, while, in his ugonv, 


tional vanity, he openly maintained the 
prevailing influence of Greece, on Etrus¬ 
can civilization. German scholars have 
adopted his opinion. A critical method and 
profound erudition render hisSoggio diLin- 
fua Elrusca e di (dire antiehe tTItalia, pet 
serpire alia Storia de' PopolL deUe lAngut i 
ddle Belle AM (Romo, 1789, 3 vok), a 
classical work. Lanzi next undertook a 
history of the drt of {minting ill Italy, at 
the suggestion df the gransl-dukc of Tus- 


he endeavored'to extricate himself’from, 
■their folds. They then hastened to the 
temple ,of Pallas, where, placing them¬ 
selves at the foot of the goddess, they hid 
themselves under her shield. The jwople' 
saw, in this omen, Laocoon’s punishment 
for-his impiety in having pierced with his A 
spear the wooden horse, which was con- ' 
serrated to Minerva. Thus Virgil (JEn.‘ 
ii, 199) relates the story. .Other authors * 
(for instance, Hygiuus) give, different ac- 
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counts, though agreeing iu the main points. 
The story has frequency furnished a sub- 
■ ject to tlie poets. Sophocles introdycqd 
it into a tragedy. But it is chiefly inter¬ 
esting to us, as having given occasion to 
•one of the finest works of (sculpture—tire 
group of Lnocoon, now in the Vatican. 
This was discovered iu 1500, by some 
persons digging in a vineyard, on the site 
of the baths of Titus.’ Pope Julius II 
bought it for an annual pension, and 
placed it in tlie Belvedere, in the yaticun, 
where it has again been placed since its 
restoration from Paris. Tlie preservation 
is perfect, except that the right arm of 
Laocoon was wanting: tins was restored 


subject, because it has been handled by a 
poet .and by plastic artists. 

Laodice a daughter of. JPriarii and 
Hecuba, vylio became en&reiorecj of Aca- 
inas, sou of Theseus, when he came, with 
Biomedes, from the Greeks to Troy, oil 
au embassy, to demand the restoration of, 
Helen. She had a son by Acamas, whonl 
she called Mpnitus. She afterwards mar¬ 
ried Helicaon, son of Antenor, and Tq|e- 
plius, king of Mysia. t Some called her 
Astyoehc. According to the Greek scho¬ 
liast of Lycophron, Laodice threw henjelf ■ 
down frurn the top of a tdwter, and was 
killed, when Troy was sacked by the 
Greeks.—One of the Oceanides.—A 


by a skilful pupil of Michael Angdlo. 
This group is so perfect a work, so grand, 
so instructive for the student of the fine 
arts, that many authors of all nations, 
particularly Germans, have written on it; 
of whom we may mention Gdthe, llcyne, 
Lessing, Ilirt, Herder. It is a most diffi- 
•’cult subject. It represents three persons 
in agony, but in different' attitudes of 
struggling or fear, according to their ages, 
and tlie mental anguish of tlie father. 
All connoisseurs declare the group jierfect, 
the product of tlie most thorough knowl¬ 
edge of anatomy, of character, and of ideal 
perfection. According to Pliny, it was 
the common opinion that this group was 
'tnade of one stone, by the sculptors Agc- 
sander, Polydorus and AtlienodoruH, all 
three natives of Rhodes, and die two lat¬ 
ter probably sous of the former. Doubts 
* exist respecting the era of this work. 
’ Maffei places it in the 88th Olympiad, or 
the firsfeyears of the Peloponnesian war; 
Winckeliuatm, in the time of Lysippus 
and Alexander; Lessing makes it proba¬ 
ble that those three artists lived under the 
first euqierore. It may lie fairly doubted 
whether the statue, mentioned by Pliny, is 
the same which we now have; at least, 
acute observers have found that the group 
does not consist of one block, though the 
junctions are very carefully concealed. 
To this it may lie answered, that they were 
not, ]>erliai>s, perceptible in the time of 
Pliny. Several copies exist of this match¬ 
less production; one iu bronze, from a 
model by Giacopo Tatti or Saiizbvino, 

■ which was carried to France. Bacio 
Bandinulli made a copy, which is in the 
, Medici gallery, at Florence. The group 
' is placed on a pedestal, alwut the height 
of a man, which seems to be too low, 
Laocoon being almve tlie natural size. 

' Lessing wrote a work, called Lankwnu, or 
the Boundaries o’f Pointing and Poetry, iu 
which he draws illustrations from this 


daughter of Cinyras, by whom Elatus had 
some children.—A daughter of Agamem¬ 
non, called also JSlectra. —A sister of Mith- 
ridates, who married Arjaruthqp, king of 
Cap]wilocifi, and afterwards her own 
brother, Mitiiridates. During the absence 
of Mitiiridates, she prostituted herself to 
her servants, believing that her hushatid ' 
was dead; hut, when she saw her expecta- 
tibiLS frustrated, she attempted to. poison 
Mitiiridates, for wliich she was put tn % 
death.—A qneen off Cappadocia, put to ’ 
death by her subjects for poisoning five 
of her cliildren.j-A sister and wife of 
A ntioehus II. Hue put to death Berenice, 
whom her husband had married. Pin* 
was murdered by order of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes.—A daughter pf Demetrius, shame¬ 
fully put to death by Ammonius, the 
tyrannical minister of the vicious Alexan¬ 
der Bala, king of Syria.—A daughter of 
Seleueus.—The mother of Seleucus. 

Laodicf.a ; a city of Asia, on the bor¬ 
ders of Curia, 1‘lirygia, and Lydia, cele¬ 
brated for its commerce and the fine wool, 
of its sheep. It was originally called 
Dioapolia , and afterwards Ithoaa. It re¬ 
ceived tlie'name of Laodicta in honor of 
Laodice, tlie* wife of Antioclius. Thera' 
were several other places of the same 
name. 

Laomedon ; son of Ilus, king of Troy. 
He married Strymo, called by some Placta, 
or Leucippe, by whom he had Podarees, 
afterwards known by tlie name of Priam, 
and Hesione. He built the walls of Troy,, 
and was assisted by Apollo and Neptune* 
whom Jupiter hod banished from heaven, ‘ 
and condemned to be subservient to the 
will of Laomedon for one year. When 
the walls were finished, Laomedon refused 
to reward the labors of the gods; and, soon 
after, his territories were laid waste by the 
sea, or Neptune, and his Subjects woe visit¬ 
ed by a pestilence sent by Apollo! Sacri¬ 
fices were ofFered to th# offended divinities. 
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but the calamities of the Trojans in¬ 
creased, and’ nothing could appease, the 
' gods, according to the words of the oracle, 

• but annually to expose to a sea-monster a 
Trojan virgin. Whenever the monster 
' appeawd, the marriageable maidens were 
.assembled, and one was doomed to death, 
by lot, for the good of ]j>cr country. When 
this calamity had continued for five or six 
yearn, the lot fell upon Hesione, ljiome- 
don’s,dais|hter. The king was unwilling 
to part with a daughter whom he loved 
,‘with uncommon tendemess, but liis refu¬ 
sal would irritate more strongly die wrath 
of the gods. In the midst of this fear and 
' hesitation, Hercules came, and offered to 
deliver the Trojans from thife public ca-‘ 
lamity, if l^omedon would promise to 
rewaid.him with a mintlier of fine horses. 
The kuig consented: hut, when the mon¬ 
ster was destroyed, he refused to fulfil his 
engagements, upon which Hercules lie- 
sieged Troy, and took it by force of arms. 
Laomedon was put to death after a reign 
t of 29 years; liis ..daughter Hesione was 
given in marriage to Telamon, one of 
the conqueror’s attendants, and Podur- 
‘cpfj was ransomed’by the Trojans, and 
placed upon his father’s throne. Accord¬ 
ing to Hygiuus, the wrath of Neptune and 
Apollo was kindled against Laomedon 
because he refused to offer on their 
altars, as a sacrifice, all the first born 
of his cattle, according to a vow he 
had made. 

Laon, Battle 0 $, March 9,1814. (See 
Chatillon.) > 

La Parle ; the chief village of a 
French colony in the south of Africa. 
About 140 years ago, a number of French 
Protestants fled to that distant corner of 
the world to worship freely, according to 
the dictates of their consciences. Tu 
1739, the Dutch prohibited preaching in 
French; Dutch is therefor^ at present, 
.the chief language. The colony consists 
of about 4000 whites of French descent, 
and 6000 Hottentot slaves. ’ The whin's 
still possess the greatest attachment to 
France, though for so long a time sepa¬ 
rated from the civilized world. The col¬ 
ony has lately attracted attention through 
French missionaries, and may la-come 
important in the propagation of Christian¬ 
ity in that region. * 

Lap£rouse, John Francis Galaup de; 
a French navigator, distinguished for his 
talents, and still more remarkable for the 
mystery attending his fate. He wus bom 
’ at Albi, iu Languedoc, in 1741, and linter- 
Mi, at an early age, into the naval service 

his country. During*the American 
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war, he had the command of on expedi-. 
tion sent to Iludsou’s buy, when he de- * 

' tstrpycd the trailing establishments of the 
English. After the restoration of peace, 
the French government having deter¬ 
mined on the prosecution of a voyage of 
discovery,/M. de Lapennwo was fixed on 
to conduct the undertaking. Two vessels 
—the Boussole and the Astrolalx*—went 
placed under liis command ; and, leaving 
France in 1785, he proceeded to the 
South sea, and, having visited the roust of 
California, and other places farther north, 
he crossed the Pacific, to continue liis re- 1 
searches- on the eastern coasts and islands 
of Asia. In April, 1787, the ships sailed 
from. Manilla towurds the north; and, 
after passing the islands of Formosa, 
Ciholpjert, the roosts of Corea and Japan, 
they sailed between Chinese Tartary and 
Snghalien, without Iteing able to determine 
whether it was an island or a peninsula ; 
returning south, discovered the straits 
which hear the name of JMjn rous r, anti, - 
sailing north on the eastern roast of Sugha- 
lien, at length, September ft, arrived at the 
harlxir of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the 
coast of Kaint^ehatka. There they staid 
to refit tlie ships, anti experienced the 
utmost hospitality from the Hussion local 
authorities. From St; Pt-ter and St. Paul 
Laperouse sent copies of his journals TStc., 
to France, by M. tie Least-ps who pro¬ 
ceeded over land across SilH-ria to Peters¬ 
burg. From those papers was drawn up 
the relation of his voyage, published at 
Paris (1797, fonnolumcs,4to.),uii English 
translation of which appeared in 179$ 
(three volume**, 8vo.). Septemlter 30, the 
vessels sailed in search of liirtiier discov¬ 
eries. They crossed file equinoctial line, 
without meeting with any land, till De¬ 
cember li, when they saw' the Navigator’s 
islunds, anti, a lew days after, they landed 
at Mm lima, one of that group. Here M. 
tit; Langlc, the captain of the Astrolalie, 
M. Lamantin, the naturalist attached to 
the expetlition, and ten other jiersons, 
were killed iu what appeui-s tt» have been 
au unprovoked attack of the natives. 
Aftt*r this misfortune, Lu|k*roiise visited 
Oyoluva, an islanti near Matnma, and then 
steered ft»r the English colony in New 
South Wules. January 23, 1788, they 
limdt! the coast of New Holland, anti, on ‘ 
the 26th, anchored in Botany hay. They ‘ 
left -Botany fmy in March, and, in a letter 
which the commodore wrote February 7, 
he stated his intention to continue his re¬ 
searches till December, when lie expected,, 
after visiting the Friendly islands, to ar¬ 
rive at the Isle of France. This was the 
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' latest intelligence received of the,fete of 
the expedition; and M, d’EntreCustoaux, 
who was despatched .by tho, French gov¬ 
ernment, in 1791, in search of Ln^.rotise, 

; was unahic to trace the bourse be lmd 
. taken, or gain any clow to the catastrophe 
which hud befallen him and his cornpan- 
■ ions. In 1835, the attention of the pub¬ 
lic was excited towards this mysterious. 

: affeir, by a notice published by the French 
.’minister of the marine, purporting that 
an American captain had declared that 

- lie bad seen, in the hands of one of the 
* natiws Of an island in the tract lietwceu * 

Louisiade and New Caledonia, a cross 
of the order of St. Louis, and some med¬ 
als, which appeared to have been pro- 
, cured from the shipwreck of F.aj»erotise. 
In consequence of this iiifonnutioq, the 
commander of a vessel which sailed from 
Toulon, in April, 182(5, on a voyage of 
discovery, received orders to make re¬ 
searches in the quarter specified, in order 
to restore to their country any of the ship- 
. wrecked crew who might yet remain in 
existence. Other intelligence, relative to 
the wreck of two large vessels, on two 
'different islands of the New Hebrides, 

' was obtained by captain Dillon, the com¬ 
mander of an English vessel at Tueopia, 
in his passage from Valparaiso to Pondi- 
rheiry, in May, 182(5, in consequence of 
which lie was sent back to ascertain tllft 
truth of the matter. The facts discover¬ 
ed by him on this mission, were, that the 
► two ships struck on u reef at Mallicolo, 
11°4' S. latitude, 1(59° E.longitude; onq 
of them immediately went down, and all 
on board jierished ; some of the crew of 
the other escaped, part of whom were 
murdered by the savages; the remainder 
Inult a small vessel, and set sad from Mal¬ 
licolo ; hut wliat became of them is not 
1 known. It is not, indeed, certain that 
these were the vessels of Inperouse. 

1. acid ary, in the preparation of gems 
for sculpture ; an artificer who cuts 
precious stones. This art is of great an¬ 
tiquity. There nre various machines em¬ 
ployed in the cutting of precious stones, 
ueeording to their quality. Tho diamond, 
which is extremely hard, is cut in a 
wheel of tiift steel turned by a mill, with' 
diamond dust, tempered with olive-oil, 
which also serves to jmlish it. 

Lapidary Style (from the Latin lapis , 
stone); that which is projior for inscrip- 
. tions on monuments, lloucc, tho phrase 
is sometimes used fora laconic, expressive 
style. ' 

Lapidolite. * (See .Wen.) 

Lapis Lazuli. This superb mineral, 

' ;k>* 
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which has bean seen regdlariy crystallized 1 
only in a few instances, occurs- massive, 
of a rich azure-blue <jdlor; fracture -un¬ 
even ; scratches glass; opaque; easily 
broken ; specific gravity, 3.85. Iu a 
strong heat, itdntumesces, and melts into a 
yellowish-black rims*. It consists, by one 
.analysis, of 46 silcx, 28 lime, 14.5 alumitie, 
3 oxide of iron, 6.5 sulphate'of lime, and 

2 water; but a later and more interesting 
research lias given 34 ailex, 33 alutnine, 

3 sulphur, and 22 soda. The finest speci¬ 
mens are brought from China, Persia and 
Great Bucharia. It is much estdemed for 
ornamental purposes, especially t for inlay - 
ed work. , The most splendid exhibition 
of this rare substance is made in the ceta- 
bmted marble palace built by Catharine; 
at St. Petersburg, for her favorite Orlof in 
which, according to 4*atrui, there are en¬ 
tire apartments iuiayerl with lapis lazuli. 
The ancients were in tho habit of en¬ 
graving upon it, of whose works several 
specimens afe, to be seen in the ■ royal 
library at Paris. But its chief value con¬ 
sists in its affording the very precious 
pigment called ultramarine, (q. v.) 

Lapitiix; a people of Thessaly. The 
cliief of the Lnpiffue assembled to cele¬ 
brate the nuptials of PirithoUs, one of 
their number. The Centaurs were also 
invited to jiarrake the festivity, which was 
interrupted by the violence of tlie Cen¬ 
taurs. The Lnpithie resented the injury. 
Many of the Centaurs were slain, and 
they, at Inst, were obliged to retire. (Sde 
Pirithons , and Centaurs.) Hesiod (Scut.) 
and Ovid (Met xii) have described the 
battle of the Centaurs and Lapitlisc. 

Laplace, Piom? Simon, marquis de, a 
celebrated mathematician and astronomer, 
bom 1749, wus the soil of .a former in 
Normandy, went to Paris; where he soon 
distinguished himself by his knowledge 
of analysis and the highest branches of 
geometry, in which, however, Lagrange 
was superior to him. Laplabe was chosen 
u member of the academy of sciences, 
one of the 40 of the French acadgmy, and 
■member of the bureau dts longitudes. In 
170(5 appeared his famous work Exposi¬ 
tion du St/stkne du Monde' (fifth edition, 
Paris, 4to.). Laplace- did not remain’ a 
stranger to politics, and, after the 18th 
of •Bruiftaire, was made minister Of’ the 
interior by the first consul. But, from the 
conversations of Napoleon with I .as Cases 
(Memorial), it is evident that Napoleon 
was not satisfied vf : th Ids minister. “ A 
geometrician of the first rank,”* says the 
emperor, “ lie did nor reach mediocrity as 
a statesman. From the first, tlie consuls 
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Iteciune sensible that they had made a both run into the Northern ocean. In 

mistake, in his appointment, lie never 1 ’ -— ! - 

-yiewed any subject in its true light; he 
. was always occupied with subtiltics; his 
‘.motions were all. problematic, and lie car- 
' ried the spirit of the infinitelyi small into- 
'the administration.” Afer six'weeks, 
therefore, £*ucien Bonnjiurte received his 
, port-folio. Napoleon made Laplace a 
senator, vice-chancellor and chancellor of 
the'senate, and member of the legion of 
honor. In' a report to the senate in 1805, 

'• Laplace proved the necessity of restoring 
. the Gregorian calendar, and abolishing 
dial of the republic. Hit* principal works 
are his Traile dt .Meranique celeste (T799 
—1805, four volumes, 4to.); his 7 Vteorie 
dn Mmivemcnt des Plant Its; Essai sur les 
PmbabUites; and ThHtrie analyliqut des 
Probabilitis. In 1814; Laplace voted for 
the abdication of Napoleon, and the king 
created him a peei 1 , with the title of mar¬ 
quis. During the hundred days, he did 
not apjiear at the Tuileries. He died 


March 5, v 183f7. His Mimniqvt clleste 
has lieen translated, with a commentary, 
by doctor Bowditch of Boston (Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co., 1830,4to., first volume.) T1 ie 
, amount of matter m the ^commentary is 
much greater- tlmn that in tlie text, and 
the calculations are so happily elucidated, 
that a student moderately versed in mathc- 
tnalics may follow the'great astronomer 
with pleasure to his beiuitiful results.' 1 
■ 1«*plani>; the inabt northern country 
m Europe, bounded north by the Arctic 
ocean, east by the White w-h, south by 
•Sweden, and .west by Norway and the 
Atlantic. Its extreme breadth is esti¬ 
mated to be 500 miles, and its length, 
from cape Orlov, on the White sea, tti the 
entrauce of Salterafiord, on the Atlantic, 
about 7001 Laplitnd is divided into three 
}»Tts, called Russian, Swedish, and Danish 
or Norwegian. The |mrt of Lapland ly ing 
along the nortliem shore of the guff of 
Bothnia, consists of an extensive plain, 
abounding in immense forests of spruce 
and Scots fir;,hut at the distance of 80 
miles from that inland sea, the ground be¬ 
comes gradually elevated, and is at last full 
of lofty mountains, which rise, lietween 
the latitude of 07° and 18° W, to a height 
of from 5500 to 6200 feet, which, in this 
hypertioreaq region, is 2700 feet above 
the line of perpetual congelation. THie 
•principal rivers are the Tomeb, the Kemi, 
tlie Lulea, and Pitea. .The Yana, the 


lakes, Lapland, ]wrtiotdarly its mountain¬ 
ous part, abounds. In the maritime dis¬ 
trict^ there prevails an approach to uni¬ 
formity qf tcmjierature; the winters are 
■ not sevene, but die sufutiicra ate raw and 
foggy 5 while, in tin* iutcrior, the winter is 
'intensely cold, but the heat of summer is 
steady and fructifying. The mean annual 
temperature at the North Cajie (lat. 71° 
IP 30") is six degrees higher than at 
Euotitekis, in tlie inteiior (in lat. 68° 30'); 

J et, at tlie latter, the thermometer rises, 
t July, to <>4°, while, at the Cape, it 
seldom reaches 50. Lapland abounds in 
iron; and eopjn’r, lead, zinc and arsenic 
are not uncommon. Barley, dr big, is the 
most common grain. In the low ground, 
rye isjikcwisc cultivated, and occasional¬ 
ly oat-s. The Item-bearing plants also 
are numerous. The mo-t common am- 
uials arc hares; the otlu-rs are bears, 
martens, gluttons, beavers, otters, ermine.-,, 
squirrels, lemmings (or moimtain rats), 
foxes und wolves. The domestic quad¬ 
rupeds are oxen, eows, dogs, sheen atul 
goats. Tlie reindeer is the most valuable 
animal in Lapland. It serves as the 
principal I wist of burden; its milk is 
highly valued, and its flesh supplies the 
olrief nourishment of the inhabitants. 
The mountain Laplanders have no fixed 
habitation, but jvander nltouL in quest of 
food for their flocks of reindeer, and 
lodge in tents or huts,,which tire usually 
about J) feet in height, atul 12 in length. 
Their diet is chiefly of animal food. 
During winter, they carry oil some traffic 
with tlie Swedes. This takes pluce at 
Torneo, and other towns on the gulf of 
Bothnia, and consists in excliangiug skins, 
furs, drietl fish, \etiison, and gloves, for 
flannel, cloth, hemp, copper, iron, atul 
various utensils, hut particular]}' for spir¬ 
ituous liquors, meal, salt and tobacco. 
The Laplanders, or, os they call them- ’ 
selves, Same {Laplander, nv Isappe., living 
pierely a nickname), are a nation of Fin¬ 
nish extraction. Tlie ]M>puin1ion is esti¬ 
mated thus: 1900 in Swedish Lapland, 
nearly 5000 in Norwegian, und 8800 in 
Russian. Besides these, there are in the • 
rountiy seveml colonies of Swedes, Nor¬ 
wegians and Finns. The whole popula¬ 
tion of the country, which is as large ws 
France, cannot exceed 05,000. The 
height of the Laplanders is lietween four 
and five feet; often less. They are of a 
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. Pnncipal river in .the north-east, and the dark complexion, witli black hair; strong, 
Alien, the principal pi the north-west, hardy and active. They ant naturally 
1 •• * Thi * woric u., at the same time, one of tlie gentle and mild ; have no .characteristic 
yfiaest specimen* of American typography. vices nor virtues. (Generally »| waking, 
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they have little excitability, hut 1 love their ' si4e heavier than the other, and; by con-,^ 
country, and are happy iu their , way. sequence, to retain a constant heel eg- hi-.,-' 
They tau hides, make twine of the sin- clination towards the heavier side ; unless "* 
cwh of the reindeer, weave coverings for when she is brought upright by placing a t 
their tents, knit gloves, make wooden greater quantity of the cargo or ballast oh 
utensils, canoes, sledges, and tbe necessa- the other side, • • 

, ry articles of dress. The dress of both l.APwmc (tringa vdnellua, Lin .). This ' 
■sexes .is nearly the same; that of the bird is dbout the size of a pigeon, and be- > 
women is almost solely distinguished by longs to the snipe and plover tribe. It is 
their ornaments. Both sexes wear raps, found in Europe in "large flocks, except',' 
coats, trow'sers and I wots, either of leather during the pairing season, when it seirn- *’ 
or fur and coarse cloth. In summer, rates for thrl punioses of incubation. The 1 


they live in tents; in winter, in huts 
built of poles covered with birch twigs 
and earth, hat ing at the top a liple lor the 
smoke. Tltcy live on fish and the flesh of 
reindeer. According to their food, the 
Laplanders are divided into Reindeer 
Laplanders or Mountain Laplanders, and 
Fishing Laplanders. The former wander 
from pasture to pasture with their rein¬ 
deer. A wealthy I .aplander possesses a 
thousand or more of these animals, 
which are used to draw the sledges, anil 
to cariy loads. The Fishing Laplander^ 
however, who possess tew or no reindeer, 
' live almost entirely oil fish. They kill 
, sables and birds, and catch the eider-duck, 
as do also the Reindeer Laplanders, if, 
' by disease or other misfortunes, they lose 
their^reindeer. The Laplanders formerly 
worship|N'd fetiches. At prsent, they are 
all baptized, but they have mixed their old 
superstitions with Christianity, which has 
beeu forced upon them ; and it is not un¬ 
common for a Laplander to lie baptized 
. whenever lie comes to a populous* place 
w here there are missionaries. 

Lapo, Amolpli, a celebrated sculptor 
ami architect, bom at Florence, 1Ai0, first 
iutmduccd a bettei taste into architecture 
' by bis great works, and Aery happily 
united solidity and grace, lie began the 
hmliting of tiie cathedral of Florence (to 
which Brunelleschi afterwards added the 
admirable dome), the strong Avails of Flor¬ 
ence, the convent at Assj^i, and several 
'churches and other edifices at Florence, 
lie died in 1300 

Lapsk, in ecclesiastical Iuaa ; a slip or 
omission of a jiatron to present a clerk 
to a benefice i\itliin six months of its he- 
itig void; in which ease, the benefice is 
said to Ik* in lapse, or lapsed, and the* right 
of presentation devolves to the ordinary. 

Lapsed Legacy is where the legatee 
dies before the testator, or when* a legacy 
is giA'cii ;ijh>ii a future contingency, and 
the legatee dies before the contingency 
'hap|H'us. 

laAPsniET); t thJ* state of a ship which is 
built in such a maimer a- to have ony 


female lays Tour eggs, of a dirty olive, 
spotted with black: she, makes n6 nest, 
hut deposits them upon a little diy grass, ■ 
rudely scraped together: tbe young birds 
run about very soon after they are iiatcb- 
ed. During this*period, tbe old ones are 
very tfesiduous iu tbeir attention to their 
ehargt*: on tin* approach of any person to 
the place of their deposit; they flutter', 
round liis head with great inquietude, and, 
if lie persists in ndvnnping; they Avill en¬ 
deavor to draAv him away, by running off 
as if lame, and inviting pnrsnit. These 
birds have a singular mode of collecting 
tliHr food, which consists of worms. 
When they observe the small elevation in 
the ground which the worm makes before ■ 
it returns lielow ground, in the morning, by 
emptying itself, they gently* open it at top ’ 
Avitli their bill, anti tap on the ground, 
at the side of it. This attracts the wonn 
to flit* surface, vvlien it becomes the prey* 
of the ingenious hunter. These birds are v 
Aery lively and active, being almost eon- ‘ 
tiimally iu motion, sjMirting and frolicking , 
iu the air, in all direstions, and assuming „ 
a variety of attitudes. They run along 
the ground veiy nimbly, and spring and 
IkhiihI from spot to spot with great agility, 

Iu the lponth of October, they are very 
fat, and are then said to be excellent ear¬ 
ing. Their eggs are considered a great 
delicacy, and bring high juices in the 
London markets. , 

Laquekixu ; the lay ing on metals col- ■ 
ored or transparent varnishes, to produce 
the apjiearance of a different color in the * 
metal, or to preserve it from rust. Tims , 
laquered brass apjieftrs gih, and tin is 
made yellovy. Seed-lac is the chief com- . 
position for laquers, but turpentine makes . 
a cheaper laquer. 

Lahboard; a name given hy seapien 
to v the left side of a ship, when the sjiecta- • 
tor’s thee is turned in the direction of Uie 
head. 

T*trbourd-Tack is when a sliiji is dose-, 
lauded, with* the wind blowing on her lar- 
lKiard ride. 

Larceny is tlm fraudulent taking by a 
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E ereon of, die goods of another, without ■ opens it, and takes out a part of the goods, 
is consent, with ti^e intent,.onthe part with the intent to steal them; this is theft. 


• of the taker, to appropriate ftiem to his 
1 ovyn use. As to the taking, the lucre re¬ 
moving Of, the goodd is sufficient to con¬ 
stitute die crime;as, where die diief took 

* down goods and put'thein into a parcel, tor 
. the purpose of earning them away, Init 

was detected and arrested before carrying 
„' them away’,* this was held to be a sufficient 
taking to constitute larceny.. But, where 
> a person only changed die position of a 
package of cloth, by raising it on end, for 
die purpose of taking our die clbtli from 
;,'ghe rale, and was detected in his purpose 
i before he had opened the bale, this was 
held not to be a sufficient taking te amount 
to this offence. The doctrine, in this re¬ 
spect, is, diat, to make the entile of larce¬ 
ny, the perron committing it must get 
die article into his possession. The intent 
is a material circumstance; for, if one 

K >rson takes die goods of arfother openly, 
store his eyes, though with the design of 
appropriating them to liis own use, it is 
not larceny, but only a trespass: so, if 
goods tie taken by negligence or mistake, 
k is not larceny; as if sheep stray into 
one’& flock, and he shears* them by mis¬ 
take, as his own. The necessity of an 
intention to steal, in order to constitute 
larceny, is illustrated by the ease of a 
servant’s assisting some thieves to steal 
his master’s goods, with die consent of his 
master, merely that the thieves, who had 
previously foiined die design of commit¬ 
ting the theft, might be detected: it was 
held not larceuy on the pan of die ser¬ 
vant, but it was held to lie so on the pan 
, of the others, though it was objected, in 
their behalf that the taking was not 
against the consent of the master, it beiug 
essential to larceny, timt it should be com¬ 
mitted against die owner’s consent; but 
the conn held it t6 come under this de¬ 
scription of crime* for tiiedneyes hud pre¬ 
viously formed the design of stealing the 

g oods, and the master did not consent to 
leir appropriating them to their own use, - 
but only to their proceeding so far that 
they might be detected nnd confined of 
’the crime. If a, person has,property in 
goods, and a right to the possession of , 
them, he cannot,«in general, commit the 
crime of larceny jii taking diem; but, if 
he qnly has the embody of them, tuid do 
- property in them, lie may steal them. 
Thus, if a bailee or lessee of chattel^ /q>- 
propriateg them to Ills own use, it is not, in 
general, larceny. Yet it has lieen held 
that, when a common carrier, having 
charge of u package or box of goods, 


But die common law makes a very subtile 
' distinction in this respect; for, though 
breaking the package, and taking a parr, 

‘ with the design of appropriating the arti¬ 
cles, is theft, yet selling die whole package 
’entire has been held uot to be so, but only 
die violation of n trust. The cases where 
a chattel is taken by a person to whom it 
has been intrusted, and who converts it to 
liis own use, present very nice discrimina¬ 
tions of larceny from mere breaches of 
trust, in regard to which the distinction is 
made by furious circumstances. If the 
person gets possession of the goods under ’ 
a false pretence, with the design of stealing 
them, yet, if they come into his; possession , 
on a contract or trust, it lias Iteen held, in 
many cases, not to lie a larceny; ns, where 
a horse Was Imrguiiied for at a fair, and 
the purchaser rode him oft’, saying lie 
would return directly and poy the pur¬ 
chase money, but did not come liack at 
all, having intended to swindle the vender, 
it was held not to ho theft. If, however, 
the purpose for which the article was in¬ 
trusted to another is accomplished, and he 
afterwards converts it to his own use, with 
the intention of stealing it, this is lnrcem ; 
as. where a horse was let to go to a certain 
place and buck, imd the hirer, hav iug gone 
and returned, then sold the horse, it was 
held to be theft, for the particular pur¬ 
pose for which the horse had been intrust¬ 
ed, to him, bud lieen served. And the 
courts' generally lean towards constru¬ 
ing the offence .to lie a larceny, and not 
merely a trespass, where the party gains 
possession by some liilse pretence, with 
the original intent to steal; and' with good 
reason, since it is'adding a breach of trust 
to the crime of larceny. If the owner 
docs not jHirt with the {toHseasioti of the 
goods, though the ]ierson, intending to 
steal them, contrives to bring them within 
his rpuch by ^tome false pretence, this 
raises no doubt of its I icing a larceny ; as, 
where one sent to a hosier’s for a quantity 
of stockings, under pretence of wishing to 
purchase some, and having selected a part 
out of u jmreel brought by a servant, 
■which he pretended he was going to pur- 
clmse, under some pretence, sent the 
servant away, and then deeamjied with ‘ 
the whole parcel, if was held to lie larce¬ 
ny, for the owner had never intrusted him 
with the parcel, or consented to part with 
the ’ possession. The same construction ' 
was, put upon the case, when a servant # 
was sent vvidi some goodtj to a certain 
person, and anotiier, pretending to be tlm 
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person to whom they were sent, received Nothing can be stolen which is not a sub-, 
them, with the intent-of stealing them, ject of property; but the crime (of lar^ 
.'■The cases of ring-dropping Ora instances ceny is not confined to the depriving of 
of it; such getting possession of money or the owner of the possession of the article, 
goods by false pretences, lieing held to be It*is sufficient to constitute the offence, to 
larceny, though the goods come into tlic take the article from the possession of one', 
possession of the thief by consent of the having only a special property, as a carrier ' 


owner; that is, when a person, in compa¬ 
ny with another, pretends to find a ring, 
which was previously drop|>ed for the 
'purpose, and tiie companion, lieing itnpos- 
i ed upon, pro]>6ses to share in the good 
fortune, to which tiie finder consents; but, 
not having money, proposes to his rom 


or other bailee; and if is a sufficient alle- 
gation of the ownership, in the indict- 1 ' 
ment, to state that the Article belonged to 
such person having a special property. In 
regard to shrouds and coffins of lead, or 
other materials of value, the question .of ' 
ownership lias heretofore been made, and 


pnniou to take tiie ring, giving cash, # they are held to belong to the heirs, exec- 


watch, or something of half the supposed 
value of tiie ring, os a pledge, until he can 
dispose of tiie ring, when its value is to be 
equal!} divided. The transfer having 
been made, the swindler goes off with the 
article that he has received, and his com- 
jionion finds the ring is of little value. 
This is held to he Tarcem. As to the 
kinds of tilings, the taking of which ti» lar¬ 
ceny, the} must, according to tiie com¬ 
mon law, he personal property, it lieing 
a nmxim that, though real estate may lie 
trespassed upon, it cannot lie stolen ; and 
So fixtures, and whatever is a part of the 
realty, us it is called, could not be subjects 
of larceny. Thus it was .held that a 
standing tree, fruit upon the tree, ore in a 
mine, u fence, lead, brass, or other metal, 


fttors or legatees of the person deceased, 
and it may be so alleged in the indictment 
Larceny was formerly divided, in England, 
into two kinds, grand and petty ; the for¬ 
mer lieing the stealing or an article over 
the value of one shilling, the latter, that of 
an article not over that value. The same 
division of tiie kinds of die offence, ac-* 
cording to the vhlue of the thing stolen, is 
made in some of the U. States. But this 
distinction is abolished in England by a 
statute of 7 and 8 George IV. In Eng- 
bmd, the punishment for grand larceny 
was death; but, most frequently,-qf late 
years, it has been comiputed for transjiort- 
atiou; and, now, tiie punishment of all 
simple larceny, of whatever value, is, b} 
the statute above-mentioned, imprisonment 


attached to a building, u copper boiler ^or transportation. In the U. States, the 


set in bricks, and whatever else would pass 
by a conveyance of an estate, was not a 
subject of larceny, and the taking of such 
things was only a trespass on tiie real es¬ 
tate. But this distinction is mostly abol¬ 
ished by statutes, for w liicli there was the 
stronger reason, a < many of those tilings 
were such as were peculiarly exposed to 
lie stolen. So, again, by the common law-, 
the feloniously taking of written instru¬ 
ments, they not being considered as prop¬ 
erty, but merely as evidence of contracts, 
. was held not to be larceny; but this doe- 
trine has been partially abrogated by stat¬ 
utes, and the felonious taking of bouds, 
hills of exchange, &c., is larceny, both in 
England und tiie IT. States. As to animals, 
birds, &.c., tiie felonious taking of doihes- 
ticuted ones is felony; hut it is not so with 
those esteemed to lie of a wild nature, as 
hears, foxes, &c., although they may be-* 
long to, or have been purchased by some 
individual, unless they are turned, or are 


punishment is usually imprisoument in tiie 
common jail, or penitentiary, for a longer, 
or shorter period, whipping and branding 
lieing now ipostiy, but not universally, 
abolished. Great discretion is necessarily 
left with the courts in regard to the pun¬ 
ishment of this offence. Some species of 
larceny, as .from the jierson, are more 'se-. 
vereiy punished than others, by the Eng¬ 
lish law; and a larceny committed in a 
dwelling-house, by night, is generally con¬ 
sidered on aggravated crime, and is pun- - 
ished accordingly. A severer punish¬ 
ment is awarded, both in England and the 
U. States, on a second or thiru conviction ’ 
of the some offender. 

Laroh [Unix ); a genus of platfts, in- , 
eluded, by many able botanists, together « 
with the spruces, under pimts; and, in-, 
deed, there seems to be no essential differ* 
etice hi the parts of fructification; tire 
leaves, however, are in separate sheaths, 
and differ .from those both of pinos and. 


in the possession and under the control of spruces, in being fasciculate and decidu- 
some one. The telouious taking of a hive otis. The American larch, or hacknin- 
of bees is held to lie lurcenv, unless it be tack, is a noble tree, with a straight trunk, 
a wild hive in deforest, the taking of which qften rising to tiie height of 100 fcet, and 
ig held, in Pennsylvania, not to he larceny, giving out numerous slender branches. ‘ 
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It is a native of Canada, the northern lie became a contributor to several literary 
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puts of the 
. region of' the 
i i Ife abuthern limit along 
may be placed at about latitude 41°; 
•but it is .not very abundant even in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
lit Canada, according to Michaux, it con¬ 
stitutes extensive masses of threat on the 
' upper parts of the Saguenai and about 
lake -Bustassins; and it was observed, by 
■ major Long, as far westward ns lake 
I'Wamipeg. The wood, though heavy, is 

• very highly valued, being mnatkably 
< ■ strong and durable, and far superior to 

* that of any pine or spruce. In Maine, it is* 
’always used tor die knees of vessels, when 
it can be procured. The European larch, 
a tree very similar in stature and appear 


: eehanies, and sir John Pringle’* 
tions on die Diseases of the Army. II** 
also wrote notes to the French version of 
Iludibras. He followed with a translation 
of die Greek romance of Choreas ami 
Callirhoe, which was reprinted in tin* 
BibliotiUque dies Romans. In 17457, a dif¬ 
ference took place between liim and Vol¬ 
taire, on whose Philosophy of History he 
published remarks, under the title of a 
Supplement; to which the' latter replied 
% his well known Defense de mon Oncle. 
Larcher rejoined in a Rtponst it la De¬ 
fense de man Oncle, with which the con¬ 
troversy ceased on his part; but not so the 
merciless wit of his opponent. He soon 


ance, but having cqncs of double the size, * after undertook a translation of Herod* 

is found throughout Siberia, tnd in most 1 ’''' 1 1! '- 

of the northern and mountainous parts of 
«Europe. It is, however, entirely wanting 
in England and the Pyrenees. - * The wood 
‘ is used lor a variety of purposes,' and is 
. exceedingly durable. An instance*is re- 
■ corded of a vessel built of cypress and 
larch, which* must have remained under 
' water*fer a thousand years, and,the timlier 
of which had become so hard as to resist, 

.entirely, the tools of the workmen. It is 
much used, in naval architecture, lor 
< masts and the frame-work of vessels, being 
capable of sustaining much greater pres¬ 
sure even than opk; and, in Switzerland, 
entire houses have been tonstructed of it, 
which, however, have the disadvantage 
of becoming brown, or even black, with 
age. It affords excellent staves for.casks, 
capable of holding spirituous liquor. The 
article of commerce called Venice turpen¬ 
tine is obtained from, this tree; and a 


tus, ami, in 1774, published his learned 
Me moire sur Venus, to which the acade¬ 
my of inscriptions awarded their prize. 
His translation of Xenophon led to his 
being elected into that academy. His 
Herodotus was published in 1786, of 
which a new and very improved edition 
appeared in 1802. lie was subsequently 
received into the institute, ami finully ap- 
|iointed professor of Greek in the impe¬ 
rial university, hut was too aged for active 
services. He died December 22, 1812, 
and was regretted us an accomplished 
scholar and amiable man. 

Lard ; the fat of swine, which differs 
in its situation from that of almost every 
other quadruped, as it eov era the animal 
all over, and forms a thick, distinct and 
continued layer betwixt the flesh and the 
skin, somewhat like the blubber in whales, 
applicable to various purjioses, both culi- 
naiy and medicinal, ami particularly to 
„ „ the comjiosition .of ointments. The usual 

pounds, annually, fur 40 or 50 yeara. The mode of preparation is, to' melt it in a jur 


single individual will yield seven or eight 
pounds, annually, for 40 or 50 yeara, The 
wood, however, is injured hy the process. 
'The' celebrated cedar of Lebanon, the 
largest and'moat majestic of the conferee 
-of the eastern -continent, is also a species 
* of larch. Besides mount Lebanon, wheat* 
the few remaining stocks are preserved 
with rftigioua veneration, it inhabits Sibe¬ 
ria and die Himmalaya mountains. The 
cones are much huger than those of the 
preceding species. The wood is said to 
be soft, and of very little value. 

Larches, Peter Henry, an etnineut 
French scholar and translator* was bom 
at Dijon, October' 12, 1726. He was an 
intense student of Greek literature, and an 
assiduous collector of early editions. His 
prat translation was the Electra of Eurip¬ 
ides, which attracted little .attention ; hut 


placed in a kettle of water, and in this 
state to boil it, and run it into bladders ‘ 
that have been cleaned with great care. 
The smaller die bladders ale, the bettpr- 
thc lard will keep. The fat which ad¬ 
heres to the parts connected with the in¬ 
testines,' differa from common lard, and is 
preferable for the greasing of carriage 
wheels. 

Lardner, Nathaniel; a learned divine,'. 
horn, 1684, at Ilawkhurat, in Kent. At 
the age of 16, he was sent to the university 
of Utrecht, and afterwards to that of Ley¬ 
den. He returned to England in 1703, 
and commenced a preacher about the age 
of 25. In 1713, he went to reside in the 
family of lady Treby, os' domestic chap¬ 
lain, fuid tutor to her son, whom he after- 
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wards accompanied on a 'tour through, • cultivation of the Vine. ___ 

part of France and the Netherlands, In' quarters and centre of tb$ military opera- , ; 
(723, he was engaged, in Conjunction tions of the Turks against th«rGreeks/^ 
with other ministers, ip carrying on a from the time of Ali rauha, who |aid the'"* 
course of lectures at a chapel - in the 014 foundation of his poyver in Larissa. Front * 
Jewry, lioildon. In 1727, he published, in this'city also, Kourecbid Pacha, apidattt/ 
2 vols., 8vo, the first part ofghe Credibijj- the other neraskiers who succeeded him^ % 
ty of the Gospel History: the 12th part commenced their campaigns against, li-*" 1 " 


apjieared in 1755, and was followed by 
three supplementary volumes, comprising' 
a history of the ajiostles and evangelists, 
with observations *on the New Testament 
The university of Aberdeen, in 1745, con- 
* ferred on him the degree of D. D. In 
the latter jwirt .of his life, he retired to 
Huwkhurst, where he died, July 24,1768, 
at the age of 84. Besides his principal 
work, he was the author of Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies to tlm Truth of the 
Christian Religion (17(54—457,4 vofs., 4to); 
the History of tl;e Heretics of the two 
first Centuries (4to., 1780); a Vindication 
of three of our Savior’s Miracles, and 
other theological compositions. A col¬ 
lective edition of his works, with his lift;, 
by dyctor Kippis, was published in 1788 
( 1 1 vote., 8Vo.). ' 

Larf.s ( familiares ) wen* the domestic 
and family tutelary gods among the Ro¬ 
mans. They were images of wood, stone 
and metal, and generally stood upon the 
hearth in u kind of shrine ( lararium ). .The 
higher classes had them also in their bed¬ 
chambers or private lararia (domestic 
chapels). On important occasions, a 
young pig, a lamb, or a calf, was sacrific- 
* d to them. From these domestic lares 
must he distinguished those which were 
publicly worshipped by the whole state*, 
ii\ a city or class of men. Silvanus was 
tie* general lar of the peasants, and Mars 
of the soldiery. The public lares were 
twin sons of Mercury and the nymph 
Lam. At Rome, in the lieginning of May, 
li festival was solemnized in honor of 
them, and of the reigning emperor, who 
was considered a public lar. (See Pe¬ 
nates.) 

Larissa, a city of Thessaly, on the 
Poneus, celebrated hi ancient times for ■ 
its bull-fights, which were conducted in 
the same manner as they are at present in 
Madrid, was the rendezvous place of Ju¬ 
lius Ctesarte army before the battle of 
Pharsulia. It is now the largest, richest 
and most populous city in- Thessaly, and 
the seat of a Greek archlashopric, with 
4000 houses, and 25,000 inhabitants, of 
whom alMHit one fourth are Greeks. It 
has houses for dyeing yarn, manufactories 
of morocco leather, considerable com- 
, rnerce, und sdine attention is paid to the 


vadia and Epirus. 

L arive, J. Mauduit dc; bom -in 1749, at* t 
La Rochelle; one of the most distinguished 
tragic ,aetoi$ of France, after Lckain and ' 
Talma. Having inode his dibut in Lyons, 
he appeared in Paris, in 1771. He was ’ 
particularly distinguished in heroic porta. 
During the reign of terror, he was arrest- v 
cd, and saved only by a secretary of the 
committee of public safety, who'destroyed 
the proofs against him and the otiicr ac¬ 
tors. Before hew document? could be 
collected, Robespierre was overthrown. / 
Geoffrey’s critiques , and Talma’s rising * 
fame, induced* him to leave the stage 
rather early. He bought a country-seat. 
in the valley of Montmorency,- and was 
elected mayor of the place. In 1806, he . 
went, for a short time, to the court of Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, then king of Naplep, to 
establish a French theatre in Ics capital# < ' 
In 1816, he appeared onoe more in the 
part of Tiuicreue, though (57 years okl, 
for a charitable purpose, with great suc¬ 
cess. Larive died in 1822. Of his seve¬ 
ral works, the most important is his Cours 
de Declamation (3 vote., Paris, 1804— : 
1810). 

Lark ( alauda). In tills genus of birds, - 
the bill is straight, slender, bending a little 
towards die end, and sharp-pointed ; the 
nostrils are covered with feathers, and the 
tongue bifid. The toes are free, the hinder * 
one thickest, and nearly equal to the outer, 1 
There ore several species which deserve - * 
notice. The sky-lark {A. ajvensis), which 
is the most hamfonious of this musical,, 
fiimily, is nlmqst universally diffused ‘ 
throughout Europe, is every where ex- ' 
treiiiely prolific, aiid sought for. These 
birds are easily tamed, and becomfe so .' 
familiar as to cot from the hand. The ,• 
sky-lark commences his song early in the* 
spring, and continues it during th,e’whole 
summer, and is one oY those few birds 
that chant whilst on the wing. When it "', 
first rises from the earth, its uotes are fee¬ 
ble and interrupted,; as it ascends, how-*'; 
ever, they gradyally swell to their ftdP 
tone, and, long‘after the bird has reached 
a height where it is lost to the eye, it still 
continues, to charm the ear with it? tnelo- . 1 
dy. It mounts almost* [ 

-and by successive spring^ 
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1 in an bblique direction, unices threatened 
' .with danger, w^ien it dn>iig like a stone. 
'The female forms hor nest on the ground, 
generally between two clods of earth, and, 
lines it with dry grasp. She lays four or 
five eggs, whiph are hatched in aliout a 
fortnight, and khe genemlly produces two 
broods in the year. In the autumn, when 
these birda assemble in flocks, they am 
taken in vast numliers. lViniani states 
. that as raauv as 4000 dozen lmvc l**en 
caught near Dunstai »le alone. The wood¬ 
lark (A. arborta) is distinguished by 
its'Small size and less distinct colors. It 
is generally found near the borders of 
woods, perches on trees, and sings during 
the nighty so as sometimes to lie mistaken 
tor the nightingale. When kept in a cage, 
near one of tint latter birds, il often strives 
to excel it, and, if not sq»cedily removed, 
will fall u victim to emulation. The fe¬ 
male lays live eggs, tif u dusky color, in- 
lersjierscd with deep brown sjiots, and, 
like the former species, raises two bmods 
m the year. Tlieru is but one true lark, 
the shore-lark (A. alptstris). found in the 
U. States, and this is also au inhabitant of 
•Europe, though it is much more common, 
au<l migrates farther .south, in America. 
It is of u reddish dndi color, with a whit¬ 
ish tint liencnth ; a broad patch on the 
breast and under each eye, as well as the 
Intend tail feathers black. The brown 
lark of Wilson properly lielongv to the 
irenus antlivs. This bird, however, jmw- 
sesses many of the habits of the lark, us 
that of singing when rising on the wing, 
seldom jierching on trees, building on the 
ground, & c. The browu i.irk is also an 
inhabitant of both continents, hut is found 
• mly during die* winter in the l T . .States, 
It is of a pole rufous color beiienth, with 
(he breast spotted with black ; tail foal here 
blackish, the outer half white : the s-e- 
oxul, white at tip. It is Usually found in 
open fields, cultivated grounds, Ac., near 
the water, and feeds exclusively on inse< •»* 
The meadow-lark, which Wiison classed 
with the alauda, does not Ixdong to this 
genus, being a gtnmus % nr rather a stnrnel- 
tu (Viell), a genus somewhat allied to 
ithuula ., (Sec Mtadaw-Jjark.) 

Larkspur [daphinium ); a genus of 
plants,allied to the ranunculus and colum¬ 
bine, distinguished by its petaloid calyx, 
the sujicrior leaflet of widen terminates in 
a long spur. The stem is herbaceous, 
(tearing alternate leaves, wiiicli are usually 
very much divided ; and the floweni are 
UfepoHcd in terminal racemes.. Some of 
the species are tuuimon iti our guldens, 
where, tlgsy are cultivated for the lu-auty 


« * » ' l * 

and brilliant colors‘of their flowers, the 
prevailing tint of which is blue. Fifty sjie- 
cies are known, all ticlonging to tho north¬ 
ern hemisphere, and most of them to the 
regions around the Mediterranean and 
Black seas. Five only inhabit North 
America. * 

LARocHK-JAyqrr.i.i.v. (See Rorhr-Jiu- 
tjuriin, and La Vrndet .) 

La Rohax'a, marquis. (Sec Ramana.) 

Lahukv, Dominique Jean, Imruii dc, 
commandant of tlie legion of honor, one 
of tlie most distinguished surgeon.' of 
France, was liorn in 17i5li, nf Beaudeau, 
near Bagneres, department of the I’ppor- 
Pyrences. studied at Paris, under Saba¬ 
tier. Larrey first introduced, in I7!>M, the 
iimliulanrts Poland $ Iflyunr Im-pitals) into 
the French army, and accompanied, . i 
175k*, the Egyptian expedition, win re he 
did giv.it service. In all the other cam¬ 
paigns of Napoleon, lj*ne\ gave jhooI's 
of his great real, manure and sagacitv. 
After the battle of Wagram, lie was made 
•; baron. Dunng the passage of the 
Berezina, he jierformed a dangerous ope¬ 
ration on the general Za|oiic7ek. then HO 
veal's old, afterwards vieemy of Poland. 
In the battle of Waterloo. Laroy u.ts 
wounded and taken prisonei. He pub¬ 
lished his important observationseu llyvpt 
and Syria, m IcU'k in ins />*>latum htslo- 
rit/tu if rhirursciatlt dt f Fvyu/ilion iU ['. Ir¬ 
ma if Ora at <n Licypti i-l Syrh. Picvi- 
ous to this had up|»c\red his Mnunin tun • 
Its . imputations d* •. .Mimins a In Suih tits 
Coups dt F- a, *itty< tits jilnsii urs Ohstriu- 
tiom (175*7 , new edition, I retire y ; als'i 
Mi main dt Cftirurei' iiiililairi il Cam- 
pagnt (.J vols. 1SI1, which lure hecn trans¬ 
lated into F.nghsli liy llalll. Heioiuuhut- 
• d several articles to the Ihrtvmwnrv ths 
Sturms Midinids. Najaileon hequcatlicd 
to lairrey a legacy of l(M),IKK) francs, and 
calls lam, m his testament, the most virtu¬ 
ous man that lie ever knew. Liinw was 
much beloved by the soldiers, as they 
showed m times of difficulty. 

Lakta. (Sis- Aria.) 

Larva: ; a name given to evil spirits 
and apparitions, which, according to the 
notions bf the Romans, issued from their 
graves in the night, and came to terrify 
the world. 'Hie word projierly signi¬ 
fies a musk, whose horrid and uncouth 
appearance serves to frighten children. 
(See Ijtmurts.) 

Lascaius ; the name of two iiolilu 
(•reeks of the fifteenth century, descend¬ 
ants of the mqicriid family, and Imth na¬ 
tives of (.’onsiantmople, vUio, on the tak¬ 
ing of that capital by the Turks, iu 145.% 
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‘"I'-d to rt.wjy. ('oughtntiiif* tln»*eH»T, set¬ 
tled lii'M ut Milan, where he was nveivd 
uite the grand-duke’s household, rs tutor 
h;.- daugh.er. Hr , afterwards visited 
Koine and Naples, in winch latter city ho 
ojiciK'd a school of eloquence, and,finally, 
’'■eh up his abode at Messina, whither the 
iime * f Ion literary attauiments, especial¬ 
ly in tile Creek language, attracted many 
dist.ngm-hod dr-ciphs, and, among oth- 
' r.-, tiie celehra.ed Pietro Iteinho, after- 
a.'.idn known as the cardinal of that 
■ 'am ■. lie w.r- ihe author of a Creek 
Cruiumur, at.d of some otiier work- in 
f! a 1 language and in Cat in, win* ii wen* 
lir*' piinied :it Milan, m iS/d, ..nd again 
i< \euic,‘. in 11!to, at the \Uhrie }’•e.-s. 
lie 'bed ahoul tlie close of ihe ecnlii' c.— 

J’ll’K. till \UUllg' I (>| tile tiy , '•111 'Klllied 
IV. fib'hi '. //•••* took up i -id* lice at 
5’ ,, diiii, i.in! « ;t,.' j<ii,r on ot‘ l.oren/o 
h' Medici. \,lio di-iin."■ ,-led him !► \ hi- 
■..voi, and ilc-p.e.dti'd i,: o.’o Cn > ce. to 

•ud it I'thtd.li uMMMnpK ’I h" -111- 
t'Ui s • i\‘‘i- gs.ua d Irm access to dn 1i- 
, -o that lie .v'-o'Mpii-lied his mi-- 
mom mm Is to f I ii s'ltisfi.ct.oii of his c,il¬ 


ls \S cases. * ,v • . : m 
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Las Cases, Eniumiel AugUStO Dlrn-f 
‘domic, count of, marquis do la Cndetsadd,*' 
the. author of the well known Memorial 
(U .Vainle J£ tfc/ic, and distinguished for 
Ids faithful aUaelimcut to Napoleon, Iviw 
horn 17KK, in the castle Lea Cases, near 
. Soreze, in Languedoc, of an ancient* 
Spanish family, to which the oelolmitod 
-Bartholomew Las Ca-sns (q. v.) belonged. 
He leeeivod his ■earlyAducutiou fnmi tin; 1 
priests of the oratory at Vetidonie, and af¬ 
ter wards joined the military school at Par¬ 
is, which he left to enter the navy. lie, 
w;w present at the siege of (hhialfur: and, 

(hi. 20, I7fi2,lu: was in the sea-tight off ihe 
rape of Cadi/. After the peari;, he mint¬ 
ed America, Africa, the Isle of France and 
ti e Indies, fir the purpose of acquiring >•>.- 
perieuce. lie then pussi d hisexaminiifieU 
tn a vciy honorable martn'T. :utd cLtttitteil 
the place of lieutenant. On the breaking ( 
■•nr of the r< voluf'on, he r< m/uned artneh- 
i il to the f-onrt party; ennffrufd, in 77PI, 
to Wnmif and tended alternately at ('oI>-, 

I '/tt/ .md Aix-h-Chtpelle, where the 
French princes were surrounded hy a 
hiiihai.t tram of followers; seised as ,t 


ploy:, ;'id •‘•inelie.l lie I'lon il*iil“ coi- 
I Ctlol. With ill" flit!- of II,- I. -l -. 

Ill Mhl, lie qUIil d lt !l. .I'ld entered til ‘ 
‘■ei >jee oi' Lou:' \ 11 of J 'lance, v, ho made 
iiiii h:- *mi>\ to the Nei.e’iau ■..■nute ; 
out. on liie i !"\aiioii nl’ ,li.| o ■!>" Medici 
> the pop. don i, hi die title if l.eo X, 
!..i-e:ui- went to Koine, :e ‘in iuuf.vion 
of diat pouti!;. ,■ md. on the fnirn'.I.it.nii of 
hi> Civ. k code".'there. w,is appointed it-, 
dost principal, i.ud Mipenntei.di ■:* "l tit' 
Creek pie—, To pi'.imoie the ( r,l- of 
■!,' iii-niiTioii. i f winch the -e< il.utiini 
•md pie-eiimj: .he uite jiromiecuit’.on of 
the Creek lsmgunsi tu- one u<* tiie chief 
l.a-ians made a si«oii<l joiupey into, 
H recce. aud brought l>,•• k with Inm "nine 
.ullths of good t.hllilhe-, who Wl n‘ to 
communicate and to rrecite nisriuenen. 
The remaitnh r of ins hie we- dwideil he- 


me.uiher of the incline, m the eatupaiirn 
of Ii!!'.', Utah r the duke of Lfitiwwick; 
anti, atier itstmliappi 'cmiination. w» nt io 
rhiitl-ind, de-iimte of eveiy thins. I*t‘ 
,li'*se eircutu-";iinees,le> supported Jiinv-' if 
In giving lesson- m any hraneh of know !- 
i d:i in winch le* could find pupils, li¬ 
ter heiini; linen encaged in the frui'lyss 
, vpedition to Vend'V, and the afliiir of * 
Uuiheron. wl.i | r >, l»<* escaped almost mime- 
iiIoihU, he /-tied the prosjx-etps *>f ins 
Historical At! 1 ,-, which met wi*h pn»«t 
■ i e imag, uien!, am! wa> icry pro/md*!e. 
lii t'le.dh s t/ed :<v -in np|ti’rt' itity to 
return to Fn.nc.e, when Bi'fapartc imiled 
h..ek the emir rants. lie lived in Pens, in 
:■ relited iiianuer, occupied in writing and 
in book-eding. llis princ'qat v.otk was 
hi" Htatoiieai Atlas, which appeared it) 
IH()7 qjjd met with greahsucciss (another 


tween Paris, where he a: sssted Fnun is I edini.u, l.‘•‘20'. lie puidished it undertliB 
in foiimug t!.e re.ytd l.i'nnt, and Rome, name of/.. SVarr, and while thus oeoupied 
m winch latter city he d- d of the gotr. :it enjoyed s' , \* ,, '.| years of tiatiqttilhiy. But ■ 
the age of !Kk in Iff lii. lie |>it , i!„-!ied a hi? an!, ni sfiint w.is kindled witli aditiii'a- 
'musliitioii of l olylnt's and ut flic ^rim- tion of the entpercr, and lie heeanie de- - 
nantics of Apoljomus. together with a sin»u» to ouaeh himself to him.* Tito a*- 
Creok Antholot*y (I !!*•!, le!m); nnnotii- tack oti Flnshutg.’ by tluvEnglish, in leW#,-. 
lions on the woiksof Soplioclcc i t ml Uo- f gave lnm an oppertnmly to nc.t. Napo- 
,mer; fintr of the plays of Coripnl •!>: ;,nd kuiu apjxunted him clitunlicrlain and uttiRr* ' 
a collection of epigrams and ,.[! iphtlc'pms, ter of requests' m the council of state, 
in Creek and Latin (Paris. Ito.. 1.727), When Holland was united to Frun<w,Na- 
LtrtiMitK ; name Indiim saii ;• many polim i sent him to tliel country to <iSrr*e,t 
of whom are in the sen ice of te" Eot all ma»ti rs connected with the marimy. 
India compauv.* , 1“ 1^*11, he was employed to liquidate the 

La.'. Las As.' (See <W'XV) public delit of tliclllyriou Urtiviltccs. He 
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• was afterwards appointed ;o visit half of 
the French departments, to examine the 

. ]KX>r-honw'K, prisons, hospitals, Ac., Ac. 
Tins duty was finished just at the tune of 
Napoleon’s rottirn from Russia. A lm- 
, nterous national guard ha\ iughecn raised, 
ou account of the entrance of the allies 
into France, Las Cases entered the 10th 
legion, Which he commanded m the. ab¬ 
sence of its chief. 'The abdication of Na¬ 
poleon and the restoration of Louis fbl- 
' lowed. Las Cases now Went to England. 

in order to a\oid being a witness to the 
■ course of aifairs at Paris, and alter Ins 
muni lived in retirement. After Napo¬ 
leon's return from Elba, ho was* appointed 
counsellor of state, and president of tins 
commission of requests. But when the 
I Kittle of Waterloo made Napoleon's «er- 
ond alxlieutioti necessary. Las Cases beg- 
, ged to Ivc permitted to i'ollow him. Sep¬ 
arated fiom his family, and accompanied 
<mly by his oldest son, lie voluntarily 

* shared the fate of tin* e\ile with resigna¬ 
tion. independence and magnanimity. lie 
remained until the end of 181(5 with Napo¬ 
leon at St. Helena, and aeled as Ins secreta¬ 
ry iu Ins preparation of the history of his 
own life. Ho also instructed him m Eng¬ 
lish. lbit a lettei to l.ucieu Bonaparte, 

‘ wliieh he endeavored to send seemly to 
Europe, contrary >o the commands of the 
English governor, occasioned the removal 
of himself ami his son from Napoleon 
(Nov. 27. 181U). Aftei a eontiiiement of 
six weeks, he was sent to the rajs* of 
ljuod Hope, and was detained in close rnu- 
fmciuent for eight months,(idler which he 
was sent l»aek to Eurojxv When he ar¬ 
rived in die Thames, his pu|»ers wen- 
taken from liim. and he was not permitted 
to land, hut was sent to ("Mend. From 
tlience he was carried through the Nedi- 
erlands, and, in Decenilier, lrtl7, he first 
found a secure and quiet residence at 
Frankfort on the Mtiine. He then resided 
for u long time in' Belgium, and thence went 
to Paris, whera he lived retired, and ar¬ 
ranged his pajK-rs which lie had recovered 
from England. In 18523 appeared hid 
Memorial de Saint? Hi It it?, in eight vol¬ 
umes. . This jbtirnal disclosed the severe 
treatment wltich Napoleon had received 
‘ from sir Hudson Lowe, the governor. 
Sir Hudson having published an insulting 
answer to the count, in London, las son 
went to England,and challenged sirllnd- 
son, who procured the removal of the 
young Las Cases from the country. In 
the eighth book of this Memorial, the 
count ielates his own ldstorv from l)ee„ 
31,1810, on which day he left St. Helena, 


He jtaints the severe treatment which In* 
received from the British goveniment in 
strong colors. Ijts Cases applied himself, 
with the greatest zeal, to accomplish the 
olgcct, which, as he himself says, was the 
eattse of his being (breed to leave Ht. 
Ilelcpa. He wrote to the empress Maria 
Louisa,sent the letter open to prince Mct- 
ternich, and then applied to the time 
allied sovereigns. and desenhed to them 
Napoleon’s painful situation. He also 
nddfessed n letter to lord Batlmist, the 
English minister, eomjtlainmg of the 
Ireatuieut of Napoleon. At the name 
time, he wrote^to all the members of Na¬ 
poleon’s family, and endeavored to obtain 
for the e\-einperor books and other cou.- 
lhrK lie next applied to tin- congirst 
of the sovereigns at \i\-la-Chapc.llc, in 
favor of the illustrious prison-i. and pre¬ 
sented to tin hi a lei ter from Napoleon's 
mother. Las Cases id><> wtole to La 
llarjH 1 , the Jntoi of the empeior Ali-vae- 
der on this subject. To all lus irqui>:«. 
and memonals he received no aiiswet. 
lie repeated hi- appheatiotis with a« • 
suee> ss at the emigre's of Layhaih. At 
till' time Napoleon died.-- Tla- .!/• (/<(// n./ 
d< Siiinti Hi Itnt i' rich in liisioin-al ina 
tend', but cannot I*» consider! d -.s a Nil'- 
authority mi the subject of Napoleon's 
history, bei-au'e tin- autlim enlaigi d it, 
.ifti'i it had been tor a lo-ig time out of In- 
litmds, from tin mmy. and adapted it to tie- 
e\istihg sime of things. Emm what Las 
Ctiscs say». ii is evidenl that Napoleon 
well know that the work was wntteii for 
piihlicatiom and tin- notes vveie taken m 
iu« posenre, and at im request. The 
vv'otK lias been translated into English. 
Napoli on placed mmy mtei i s ting papers 
m tin- hands of Las Cases, and, among 
others lus will. Since the fust edition of 
hi' Memoiiid, La- Cases has published an 
abridgment. A new edition of his . Hint 
hisUinijiii , gv-m dng/i/Hs, rhronutof'itjut t( 
trttiifrijjihitjiH , also appeared at Puri-, 
IKH, folio. 

Lvsi v, I’eter, count tie ; a military olii- 
ccr, horn in Ireland, in 1(578, Aficr the 
conquest of In laud by William III, he 
entered the French service. Afb.-r the 
peace of Ryswick, lie entered into the, 
Austrian tinny, and served against the 
Turks, lie was next employed by the 
king of I'oliuid, and then by IVtcr the- 
(Ireat of Russia. In I70f>, he was vvmjiiiL 
ed at Pultovva ; and lie a misled in the 
taking of Riga, of which he was made 
governor. He vv.-is nityle a liewtemmt- 
gemral in 1720. Catharine 1 appointed 
him governor of Livonia. He died in 
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1751, having attained tlie rank of fitfd-' 
marshal. Tin* princc.de Lignc* published 
4i collection of the works, and a journal of 
tin* campaigns, of marshal Lnscy. 

Laser, Joseph Francis Maurice, count 
de, son of the foregoing, was bom at Pe¬ 
tersburg, in J725. In 1744, lie entered 
into die Austrian service, and made a 
campaign in Italy, lie gradually rose to 1 
the rank of general, afler hating displayed 
his niililury talents at the battles of Lotto- 
«itz, Breslau and Ifoelikirclieu: and, in 
17(H), lie penetrated to IWIm, at the head 
of 15,000 men ; for which hold exploit, he 
was made a commander of the order of 
Maria Theresa, and, in 17<i‘2, remited the 
baton of mar-lial. I'tidcr Joseph II, lie 
was a member of the council of war at 
Vienna, and was the author of the military 
r'lndalioiis adopted In that prince, lie 
was employed against the Turk"- *in 17**^, 
and a<>ain fillet the death of l.andolin. 
He dad at Vienna. Not. -JO, MM. 

Lv S) KW, Jose, tieerot of Pent, lit the 
c.ipitulation of the rotnlM-, m M‘21, coin-* 
tpyj^t d Ins career in the Spanish artillery, 
and, in ISO!), s'ltrtl a) Saraim—a, under 
the celebrated Palafox, in the lank of 
lientenant-coloin I. I r |»»m the appoint¬ 
ment of general Pivui la to be viceroy of 
Peru, in ISM, La Sana wa« .1 .umi-sion- 
i d ft) Miccred him in the command of the 
finny of I pper Peru. He armed at \n- 
r a in September, ISO!, and, from that 
time until Heeemher, ls)il, was pionuneni 
id the military operation- (l f the eonlend- 
mg parties. Bred to regular sen ice in the 
peninsular war, he had unjust idea of the 
-v.-tem necessary to he followed in Amer¬ 
ica ; and therefore, m spite of Ins proficien¬ 
cy in tactics, he aimed no mutch even lot 
the halt-armed gmirlinfs of Buenos Ayres. 
In Ins first campaign, lie adianeed to Hal- 
ta, hut was compelled to retire in disorder. 
Finding Ins hoasled plans of conducting 
die war i n riffle to litil him, 1 .a Serna 
asked and obtained leave to return to 
Spain. In 18l!>, ho arrived hi Lima to 
embark, and, while there, was promoted 
to the rank ol' licufenant-goneial, m con¬ 
sequence of an expected invasion from 
Chile, and prevailed upon to remain. He 
received, accordingly, the direction of the 
military operations against San Martin; 
and, by means of a junta of his friends, ap¬ 
pointed to advise the viceroy in the pros¬ 
ecution of the war, he became supreme in 
military matters. In January, 18“2I, a 
fiction*of the Spanish tinny deposed the 
• viceroy Pezueln, and placed La Serna at 
‘ the head of the ^government. The subse¬ 
quent history of the war belongs to an- 
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other jilacc. La Soma was wounded and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Ayacliueq, 
Dec. !>, 1824, which jult an end to his au¬ 
thority in Peru. On his retnm to Spain, 
he retired from public LiWm reside in hts 
native town of Acres de la Frontera. 

I .ashf.k {coitus scorjnvs ); a formidable- 
lookiug and singular fish, belonging to 
the great order of acmithopkrygifus (Cu¬ 
vier). It is about half a foot long, having 
the head anil anterior part much larger in 
proportion than the posterior. The head 
is blackish, the back variegated with pule 
and black patches, placed transversely; 
sides divided by a rough longitudinal line, 
below which they are yellow, becoming 
whiter,as they approach the belly. The. 
gill-covers and head are furbished with 
formidable spines, which are capable of 
indicting a painful wound, which circum¬ 
stance appeals to have been Well known 
to the ancients: “ FI capitis dura iiorilitrus 
srnrpius iilu.'' 'Plus lisli Has the lamby 
of swelling out it- gill-covers and cheeks 
to an enormous -i/e. It is found m all 
part- of the northern Atlantic ocean, being 
very frequent about Newfoundland and 
the Hasteni SmCc-, where it is called’ siol- 
fiinif. In (ircenlaud, ii form- a favorite 
article of foot 1 . 

Lv--v: a city of Asia, the capital of 
(in t Thibet, little known to Fiji u|leans. 
It is chiefly distinguished as tlie residence 
of the Dak’ii-lama, or the great head of 
'tin- Shaman religion. Hence it is Usually 
crowded with royal and noble pcr-onagcs, 
iioui all parts of Asia, who com** to pre¬ 
sent their homage. and to otter splendid 
presents to this eanhlv divinity. Lon. !>1° 
If K.; lat. N. ‘ (See Lama.) 

Lasso. Oilamlo di (Orlandus Lassus); 
one of the greatest musieian- of the sit- 
tee/ith century. He was horn at Mnns, 
in Ilainaut,iu 15110. Thuanus (l)e Thou) 
relates that he was carried off, while 
a child, on account of his title voige. 
Fetal. (Jonzagu, viceroy of Sicily, took 
him to ltaly% and had him instructed in 
music. Having lost his voice in his 18th 
year, he was occupied three years, in Na¬ 
ples, as a teacher of music. He then be- 
came chapel-master in the Latcnui ehuivh 
in Borne. Here he ‘remained two years, 
.and then returned to his native country 
to sei* las parents, whom, howeVer, lie did 
not find living, lie then travelled, with 
Julius (Vsar Brancaeeio, to Fngland and 
France, ami again lived, tor some years, 
m Antwerp, whence hi went to Munich 
as chapel-master to Albert duke of Bava¬ 
ria. ('buries IX of France invited him to 
Pans; but Lasso learned, on his way to 
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that city, the death of the king; and was 
immediately reestablished in his jdaco by 
duke William. Il« rohminial in this odice 
until his deatli. Orlando 'was equally cel- 
, elmited fodliif? ^crcd and JiL* secular miir 
t sir. He' was the improver of figured 
counterpoint. His productions were nii- 
' hiorons, but niv, at preshit, randy to be 
met with.. His sons published a collec¬ 
tion of his moftte, unde* the name Max- 
num Opus Mtmnun (Munich, 1004* J7 vol¬ 
umes, folio), hi the royal library at Alu- 
irirhjis-the richest collection of his vvoifts. 

Lvtuia (anciently Laodi.-ta ); a sea¬ 
port in Syria. 50 miles south Antioch. 70 
so'Jili-west Alcpjm. loll. ti5 e 41' Id. : lat. 
*35 ,Vi' N.; population, ill • about 
10.000; since reduced to 4000. It is a 
< I reek bishop’s sec. Jt is Minuted at the 
base. and on the*south side of a small 
penm-mla, winch projects li.df a league 
info tin* sea. |ts ]>ort, like all the others 
on this coast is a sort of Ikisju. cm i rolled 
bv a mole, the entrance of winch is very 
narrow. It might contain *J5 or 30 v<".- 
hk'ls. but th* Turks have sniKml it to 1 e 
so choked up as scarcely' to udm t 1. 
i?bip.« of above 400 toes cannot ri<h‘ ihe.v, 
and hardly a year passes, tlia* one t' 
not stiended m tin < ntnince. Notwith¬ 
standing this, Lainkta carries on a great 
commerce, consisting chictly of tobacco. 
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tire, render this church particularly wor¬ 
thy of observation, i .At the portal is the 
‘ balcony', from which the pope bestow*, 
his blessing upop the 'people, A Mho 

chieF altar of this church, none but the 
pope can read mass; for within it is, 
a wooden one of great antiquity, upon 
which the apostle rotor is said to have- 
read mass. In this church, also, are to 
Ive seen the two stools of it'd marble, 
wlncli have an opening in the middle of 
the seat, and which arc said to have been 
Used ibr tin' investigation of the sev of tin 1 
newly elected pupa; but, m the baths of 
Varacalla, where they wen* iiuuid, they 
were probably put to an entirely dilferent 
, use. At the. present time, every newly 
elected pop** takes solemn possession of 
this elmrcli, accoinpamt'd by a cavalcade 
I’pon thy Lateian 1‘lace stands a clmpel. 
t>> vvliicii belongs the Sri’l't sunlit (a stan- 
east* of ^ p«, which is said to have 

come from th. bouse of Pilate, and which 
l>el,e\i jss.^ei ml on their Knees|. and the 
‘chapel of Sn it ( i trttmn it Fnnh . built by 
the '"iiiieior rmistaniie,, die cupy , **..*i‘ 
wlinb coiis'-ts i.f eit'iit porphyry pilliiis 
co'jsnlereit th* most beautiful m Koine. 

Lv'ir YV'KF. e ceremony used at lu- 
ncials,'a-..-I), t'ui.n; ;'m* llicblatids n; 
•Scotland. T’ ■ cvcmiii. .ub i* the death 
of any pciv. : the lelatinp - anti friends of 


of which upwards of ‘20 cargoes arc annn- tin* deceased meet at the house, attended 
ally s*‘iit to Dauuetta. 1 Tb“ returns front'by a hat! pi pc oi lid lie. Tin* nearest of 
thence arc lice, which is bartered, in Ipp.r km.be -t .wile, -m nr daughter, opens <( 
Syria, for oil ami cottons. This place is melancholy L'.ll. thmetug and urn ting 
sul*j»*ct to violent tarthquake-. One, m f i. e. n^.i'ij violeutiv) at the same lime, 
17* it>, dt stroyed a great jiart of the city, and tlii- < ontiimes nil daylight, but will 


and 2000 of tin inhabitants; nnothei, in 
itfM, overthrew a tlunl of the buildings. 

Lvtf.ra* : a squaae in Roue, so called 
frhui an ancient Roman family t»f the 
Slime name. Nero,put to death the tu-t 
podsessor, Plautins Latcraniis, anil wt/ed 
Ins estates. Thu- the Latenm palace 1 h - 
cunn* the property of the emperor. Con¬ 
stantine the Great gave it to the popes, 
who occupied it for 1000 years, until the 
removal of their residence from Rome to 


gambols and frolics, among the young. ' 
jK-.rt ot tin' company. If lla* eorjise jv 
mains unhnrii'd for two nights, the slime 
rites are reiu’Wi il. 

Latimfi.. Hugh, an eminenl English 
prelate at: 1 lethrmei ill the siMeeuth Celt 
tury. was tin sou of a rcspi etahle yeoman 
at Tlimeasion, in Li>iecsieis|iire,vvlieiv lie 
was born aliout the year 1470. He re¬ 
ceived lii-s early cdiirati(.>!i at a country 
school, whence he vv.w removed to Cam- 


A\ ,grioil. The church ot’ St. John of 
I .hteran, connected with this palace, was 
built by Constantine., It i' the episcopal 
church of the pope, and the pnticqml 
i burch of Rome; hence the inseiiption 
over tho principal door—“ Omnium urbis 
>i orbis rerhsiarurn mater el ca/wl (the 
mother and head of till the churches of 
‘ tbu civ mid the world). It Is also called 
th.- ljaltran. Its great imfnjuitv, the 
rt collection of II councils which have 
been held in it, the rare r*4ic«* vtbich aw: 
’ "{lrwoerved in it, and its splendid architect- 


bridge in his 1 Itli year. He limt became 
openly obnoxious to the e.nemies of iiiiio- 
vation, by a se.ri-s of diseounves, in which 
ho dwelt upon the uncertainty of tradition, 
tii'* vanity of works of sU|M:rerogatuin, mid 
tin' pride and usurpation of the Roman 
lii 'rarrhy. At length, the bishop of Ely 
mt< :dii V'd ids preaching within the juris¬ 
diction of the university ; but doctor 
Ramon, prior of the Augustins, lifting 
tiinidly to the leluriitetion, licensed l^ati- 
mer to pi each in his clmjad, which was 
exempt from episcopal inlcrlcruncc. Tho 
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progress of the new opinions was repre¬ 
sented to cardinal Wolsey, who, at the 
imjMirtuuity of archbishop. Wnrlium, cre¬ 
ated a court of bishops and deacons to put 
the laws in execution against heretics. 
Before tliis court, Bilney and Latimer 
were summoned, and the former, who 
was deemed the principal, being induced 
to recant, the whole were sot at liberty'; 
and Latimer was licensi'd, by the bishop 
of London, to preach throughout Eng¬ 
land. Bilney afterwards disclaimed his 
abjuration, anil suffered martyrdom at 
Norwich. The fate of his friend by no 
means intimidated I<atiincr, who had the 
courage to write a letter of remonstrance 
to Henry VIII, On the evil of prohibiting 
the use of the Bible in English. Although 
this epistle produced no effect, Henry 
presented the writer to the living of West 
Kinlon, in Wiltshire. The ascendency 
of Anne Boleyn, and rise of Thomas (’rom- 
well, proved favorable to Latimer, and he 
was, in 1535, appointed bishop of Worces¬ 
ter. If was then the custom for bisltops 
jAMMhkc presents, on new-year’s day, to 
the king, and, among the rest, Latimer 
waited at court witJi Ins gift, which, instead 
of a purse of gold, was a New Testament, 
having tin* leaf turned down to this pas¬ 
sage—“Whoremongers and adulterers God 
wifi judge.” Jlenrv was not, however, 
offended; atid, when the sturdy prelate 
was, some time after, called before him to 
answer for sortie passages in a sermon 
which lie liad preached at court, lie do-' 
(ended himself so honestly, that ho was 
dismissed with a smile. The fall of Anne 
Boleyn and Cromwell prepared the wav 
for reverses, and the six articles being ear¬ 
ned in parliament, Latimer resigned his 
bishopric, rather ihun hold any office in a 
church which enforced sueii traps of 
communion, and retired into the country. 
Here he remained in privacy, until oblig¬ 
ed to repair to Loudon for medical ndv ice. 
There he was discovered by the emissaries 
of (lardiner, and imprisoned for the re¬ 
mainder of Henry’s reign. On tin; ac¬ 
cession of Edward, he. was •released, and 
liecame highly popular at court by his 
preaching, during that reign, hut never 
could be induced to resume his episcopal 
functions. He took up his abode with 
archbishop Ortitmief, at Lamlieth, where 
lus chief employment was to hear com¬ 
plaints and procure redress for the poor. 
Soon after Mary ascended the throne, 
Latimer was cited to appear iiefore the 
council, in doing which, an opportunity 
was afforded'him to quit the kingdom. 

, He, however, prejiured with alacrity to 
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obey the citation, and, as he passed', 
through Smithfiela, exclaimed, “ This' 
place has jong'groaned for toe.” About * 
the same time, Cranrner and liishop Rid¬ 
ley were also committed t§ the Tower, and 
the three prelates were confined in the 
same room. From the Tftwer they were 
conveyed to Oxford, and confined in the 
common prison, preparatory to u disputa¬ 
tion, in which 1 turner behaved with in-, 
trepidity and simplicity, refusing to deliver ‘ 
any thing ufore than a free confession of 
fits opinions. The three prelates, although 
condemned, remained in prison Iff months, * 
chiefly because the statutes under which 
they had lieen'triod had been formally re¬ 
pealed. In 1535, however, new find more 
sanguinary laws having been enacted, in 
support of the Roman religion, a commis¬ 
sion was issued by cardinal Pole, the 
pope's legate, to try Ijatitner* aud Ridley 
for heresy. Much mins were taken/ 
during this second trial, to induce, them to ', 
sign articles of suliseription, which they 
steudfustly refused, ami were, in conse¬ 
quence, delivered over to the secular arm, 
and condemned to the flames. This sen- " 
tenee wa> put in execution about a fort¬ 
night after their condemnation, Oct. Iff, 
1555. At the place of execution, having 
thrown oft’the old gown which waswraj*- 
ped about him, Latimer appeared in a 
siiaoud, prepared for tin* purpose, and, 
with his fellow-sufferer, was fastened to 
the stake witli an iron chain. A fagot, 
ready kindled, was then placed at Ridley’s 
fret, to whom Latimer exclaimed, “Be of 
good comfort, master Ridley, and play the 
man. We shall this day light such a v can- 
dle, hy God’s grace, iu England, as, I trust, ■ 
shall never he put out.” He tlieli recom¬ 
mended liis soul to God, and, with fiftn- * 
ness and composure, expired. His preach¬ 
ing was popular iu his own times, iu 
which his simplicity, familiarity and 
drollery were highly estimated. 

Lvtin Empire. (See Byzantine Em- 
pire.) 

LAtiNS (Lalini) ; nu ancient people of 
Intiuin in Italy, who sprung from £ mix¬ 
ture of the aborigines with Arcacfian- 
Pelasgian and Trojan colonists. The ' 
derivation of their name is unknown. It 
is not probublc thut they received it from 
king Latinus. Janus, Saturn, Picus and 
Fnuniis, who were deified by,their sub- ,, 
jects, are represented - to have been the • 
most ancient Latin kings. These names 
were probably appellations of the old 
Pelasgiuu divinities. During the reign of 
Fnmitis, Hercules and Evander are said 
to have arrived in Latiutn;, the latter 
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taught the'aborigines tVi«s use of the alphn- 
bet, muni', and other aris,,&ud also sin-- 
•ceeded Faunas in thegovomtiient. Alioat 
‘<50 'yews afterwards lived king 1 .minus, at 
! whose court /Sheas (q. v.) arrived, mur- 
■?ried hip daughter Lnvinih, and suem'ded 
to his throne! The city of Alba Longa 
.was built by Ascanius, the son of /Eneas 
. hy a former marriage, anil made tlu* seat of 
. the Latin'kings. Hencelorvvan? we know 
Nothing of the history of Lalulm, whose 
kings all boro the .surname of Sylvius, 
,1 until Roupthi* and Remus laid thefoun- 
* datidns of a new city. Jealousy kindled a 
■. war between these two sister states, the 
’.Ijfttin and tile Roman, which terminated 
with the subjugation of the Latins and the, 
demolition of tlieir capital. Rome, lmcatue 
the eapital of all Latiutn. when king Sa¬ 
vins united the Latins with the Romans 
in a permanent confederacy. Ffom t!*i» 
ejMtcli. wc may dale the beginning of the 
• greatness and splendor of‘Rome: lor, 

■ without the valor and friendship of the 
i.atins.she would never have obtained the, 
doumiion of the world. Tanjuiuin.- Super- 
bus endeavored u» dfuw this allianee still 
closer; but, after his banishment, in ex¬ 
cited the Latins to rise against Rome. 
This war of the Romans 3v iththe Latins, 
thu’iirst since the alliance which had lie -n 
made between them, v\as decided in lav >r 
of Rome by the* vulor of the dictator, and 
tie: treaty was renewed. In the year of 
Rome 414, there was a stdl more danger¬ 
ous rupture between them. The Latins 
made war upoii the SinniM-s* who irn- 
plored the assistance of the. Roman.'. A 
uisputt* aro.<e between Rome arid Latiutn, 
in,which die latter Went so far as to 
demand that one consul and ball' of the 
senate should lie Latins. This demand 
was indignantly rejected by the Romans, 
and, in the war which followed, the Lat¬ 
ina. were reduced aftbr a very severe 
struggle. When the Romans had nearly 
. Obtained the dominion of the world, the 
Latins made another attempt to regain 
their freedom, by engaging in the Social 
war (A. U. C. 0(53), yul they succeeded s<i 
far as to recover many of their privileges, 
(Sec Rome, and Irttiwn,) Nicbuln's His¬ 
tory of Rome (introductory chapter) con¬ 
tains a critical examination of tin* origin 
of the Latins. ( , 

Latinos ; it son of Faiuius hy Marcia. 
"He was king of the aborigines in Italy. 
He married famtR, by whom lie had a 
son and a daughter, 'rite son died ju his 
infancy, and the daugitter, called Lavinia, 

. was secrvtlj promised in marriage, fiy her 
mother, to -Turaus, king of the Rutuli, one 

S':, • • 




of her most powerful admirers. The 
gods opposed this union, and the oracle 
declared that Lavinia must become the, 
wife of u foreign prince.. The arrival of 
aEncas iti Indy seemed favorable to this 
prediction, and Lntinus, hy offering his 
daughter to (hi 1 foreign prince, and mak¬ 
ing hiiu liis lm-nd* and ally, seemed to 
’liave fulfilled the commands of tho oracle.. 
Turnup, however, disapproved of the con¬ 
duct of l.ftiinus; he claimed Lavini.i a, 
his lawful wife, and prepared to supper; 
his cause fiy arms. .■Eneas took up arms 
in his own defence, and Latiutn was Un¬ 
seat of the vviu-. After mutual losses, it 
was agreed that the quarrel should be 
derail'd by a combat between the two 
rivals, and Litimis promised his daughter 
to the conqueror. /Eneas ohuuned lie 
victory, and married Lavinia. Lutimi.- 
soon after died, and was succeeded by In- 
son-in-law. This is the form of the le¬ 
gend in the .Enrol; oilier accounts arc 
differ* lit. 

Iatiti nr., (It oouAi’ini *1, ; the dis¬ 
tance of a place, on the surface plLtLs, 
earth, from the equator, measured hy that 
arc. of the meridian of the place which i- 
intercepted lit tween the place and tic 
equator. (Jet(graphical latitude is eifhci 
n'orrh or south, according as the pliu-t, 
rcckomd fiom the equator of the earth, 
lies tow'iU’tls the north or the south pole. 
Latitude is the measure of the angle 
formed by uveitical line drawn from tin- 
place to the centre of the earth and tin- 
plaint of the equator. Since, liowevei, 
tins vertical Jim if continued to the heav¬ 
ens, passes through the zenith of tin- ' 
plare, and the plane of the tcrreMrial 
equntei, continued to the heavens, meel.- 
the celestial < quator, the latitude of a 
place,is also determined by the distance 
lietvveen the celestial equator and the 'ze¬ 
nith, or, in other words, by the comple¬ 
ment of the altitude of the equator; and, 
as tin* complement of the altitude .of tin- 
equator is the altitude of tin: pole, the luti- 
luihvd <‘i place is equal to the altitude of 
the jmlc at that place. Places situated 
in the equator itself have neither latitude 
nor altitude, liecuu.se their two fades lie in 
the horizon. Nor can the latitude of a 
place be moie than 1XT, liecluse the alti- : 
Hide can never exein-d 1HP, that is to say, 
because the pole, at the most, can only Is* 
in the /.(-niiii, itself. Latitudes, togetlun 
with longitudes (q. v.), serve to fix the sit- 
pation or places on the globe, tmd theii 
distance from each other. The determi- 
nation of local positions is "the foundation 
of geogi iqdiy, and of the correct projec 
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lion of]i maps;—In a^tfbnomy, latitude „is 
used tojsignify the. distort co of a heavenly 
, body fimmthe yjefiptic, which distance is 
measurert-T^f tho are of a great circle 
(circle of latitude), perjiomlicular to tins 
ecliptic, which is intercepted between 
the ecliptic and ihe Isody. Here, 
also, latitude ts north and south.- A 
heavenly liody m the ecliptic has no 
htitude, for wliich reason the sun has no 
latitude, and that of th*' plants is very 
small. The latitude of a heavenly body 
can never exceed 1KT. It is determined 
bv the riglit ascension mid declination. 
The latitude of - stars is laid down m 
‘lie lists ol‘ the lived stars. An exten¬ 
sive list of the geographical latitudes, of 
places is contained in the Berlin Collec¬ 
tion of Asti onoi meat Tables, vol. i, p. 4d 
•“t setj.— Htlioccnlrir latitude of a planet, 
is its Latitude or distance trout the vchptic, 
such a> it would njipear from the sun. 
Tins, wln*ii the 4 ilanet eomes to the same 
point of its orbit, i> always the same, 
or unchangeable.— (It acentric latitude of'a 
ptWi ’ij Js its latitude as seen from the* 
earth. This, though tin* planet lie in the 
same point of its orbit, is not always the 
same, hut alters according to the position 
of the earth in respect to the planet. Thu 
latitude of a star is alien'd only by the 
abciration of light, and the secular varia¬ 
tion of latitude. 

LvTiTumxvRiv\, among divines,, de¬ 
notes a person of moderation with regard 
to religious opinions, in contradistinction 
to tlie rigid adherents to particular doc¬ 
trines. This name was tirst given, by 
way of distinction, to those excellent per¬ 
sons, m England, who, about the middle 
.and towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, endeavored to allay the contests 
that prevailed between the. more violent 
Episcopalians, on the one hand, and the 
more rigid Presbyterians and Independ¬ 
ents, on the other, and ulso between the. 
Armininns and Calvinists. .At present, it 
generally denotes one who departs, in 
opinion, from the strict priucipUs of 
orthodoxy. 

Latium ; the principal country of an¬ 
cient Italy, and the residence of the Lat¬ 
ins. The limits, which appeal- to have 
< changed at dilleront poiiods,are generally 
represented to he the Tiber oh the north, 
and tin: promontory of Oirreii (Monte 
Circello) on the south; but this is proba¬ 
bly too extensive. According to Strabo, 
there were, liesides the I Jit ins, Kutuli, 
Volsci, Heruici gnd vKqqi in this region. 
,The actual extent of Latium, at the time 
of the building of Home, may have 


amounted, at the most, to about 4 f> thilesj! 
^in' diameter, and tin* actual boundaries" 
were probably the Tiber on the west, the ; 
Anio on*the north, mourtr Algidum on* 
the eqst, atid, on tlie south, die city of Ar- 
‘dcti, which was situated at the distance - 
of I (»0 stadia frOm Rome. I/ithun after - 1 
wards extended to the river Liris (Garigr , l 
lmno), but the northern and eastern boun¬ 
daries remained the eamc.^ In the earliest 
times, thbre vvns a large laurel grove situ¬ 
ated on the coast, at the moiftli of the Ti¬ 
ber, which extended ap Ikr as the city of 
Laurentum. This' groVe not only gave 
the name to the city, hut also to the sur-. 
rounding country, which was hence called 
Laureritiniis ager, tuid die inhabitants were 
sly led fjrnirentes. This grove is said to 
have been standing in the time of the . 
emperor Commodus. Betw een tho Tiber 
and the city of Laurentum was the place . 
where vEneus pitched his comp, which 
bore tlie name of Trey. To the epstwavd 
oY this place, 24 stadia from the 'fiber, 1 
was the city of Laurentum. Farther un, 

* lay the little river Nuiuicus and tins 
sources of the Jutuma; and §till farther to 
the east, was situated the city of Luvhmmi, 
Beyond the sources of the Nuiuicus and the 
Jutumu, was the mountain upon which, 
JW y caiis after the huildingof lovinium, 
was placed the eity of Alim Longa. Be¬ 
hind tliife, towanls the Hemiei, lay Ariem ; 
felill farther above, in tlie extreme north- 
easterly corner of Latium, was tho city of 
Pneneste; towards the- northern extremity 
of tlie same province. vvaS the city of 
Tilmr, and between these two cities and ■ 
Rome, were 'Gabii and Tusenluiti. All 
■these cities were jcdloiiits of Alba Longa. 
The first eolquy of the Romans was Os- 1 
tin, established *by Aneus Martius, below' 
Rome'. In the lime, of the Romans, Lati¬ 
um was very thinly iuhabited: and', 100 
years after die building of Rotm, com- , 
plaints began to be made on account of 
the desolation of die country and its uu-‘ 

' healthy atmosphere. With the enormous 
wealth wliich tlie Romans acquired from 
die conquest of Greece anil Asia, villas, , 
which contained greAt iminliers of slaves, 
were built in tltis desolate region, and the • 
air was thus rendered somewhat healthier. * 
In this way cities and villages sprung up 
around Rome, which were afterwards 
deserted and de&roved. The rivers of . 
Latium vvegq the Tiber, the liris, the . 
Anio, Numicus, Ffcus, AnfasennA and’ 
Almo. The Ufeus flowed through‘the 
Pontine marshes. These marshes were, 
known from the earliest times, and ex¬ 
tended between - the 'rivets Ufens and 
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Nyinphwus »o a great distance. Then* 
'were alw* some lakes in Latium, of which 
lake Kt'gillus was the principal. The* 
mountains of*this province were, with 
fow exceptions (as, for example) the Alban 
mountain and mount Algidurn) merely hills. 
(For a minute account of this region, see 
the Description of Latium, with 20 en¬ 
gravings; and a map of the Ontnpagna di 
Roma, LoUdon, quarto ; and (’nmer’d 
'Description of Ancient Italy, Oxford, 182(1.) 
—The Latin*right (jus Latii) originally be¬ 
longed to die Latin Allies of K<*hc, hut 
xva> afterwards eVtended to some other 
states oil their accession to tlie alliance. 
The ineinliers of these states were not 
enrolled among the Roman citizens, hilt 
had a census of their own. * They were 
required to raise auxiliary troiqis, which 
did not serve in the Roman legion, but as 
a sejmrate force. The} had die right of 
voting at Rome, but under certain limit a- 
, lions, and they elected their own magis¬ 
trates. '•All who enjoyed neither the Ro¬ 
man citizenship (eivitas Romana), nor the 
lJitin right, w*ere called foreigners (jptn 
grini). 

LiTOJtx (liy the Greeks called Leio, in 
the Doric dialect Lato), daughter of (Veits 
and Phuibfc (according to some, of Saturn), 
became the mother of Apollo and Diana In 
Jupiter. During her pregnancy, »-]u* was 
persecuted by Juno. by w hose command 
the dragon Pytho threatened her every¬ 
where with.death and rum, and the earth 
was not permitted to allow her a place for 
her delivery. After long‘wanderings, she 
found rest on the island of Delos (q. v.), 
which rose from the s.^\ W> rt'ceive her. 
'Jlie giant Tityus, having attempted to 
' offer her violence, was lolled by Apollo 
'and Diana. According to ‘another fable, 
tins gianf was struck dead by Jupiter, 
with lightning, before her pregnancy. 
Jupiter also changed some Lyciun iieas- 
auts into frogs, • localise they wPuld not 
pegmit her to drink; on her flight from 
Delos, ffom which Juno had again driven 
her (Ovid’s Metain. vi,4). Latoim is rep¬ 
resented as a mild, Tienevolent goddess, in 
a sea-green dress. With Diana she cured 
fie* wounded ./Eneas, and crowned him 
with glory. When Diunu fled to Olym¬ 
pus, from the anger of Juno, Latoim car¬ 
ried to her her quiver and arrows, which 
she had left behind. Latona was wor- 
shipped chiefly in Lycia, Didos, Athens, 
nud other gities of Greece.' Iy Creti*, a 
. festival was celebrated in honor of her, 
called Ecdyria. She is sometimes con- 
• eidcred as the symbol of night, because 
the atm proceeds, as it .were, from the 


night. Hence,' also, some derive her 
name from the Greek Xnvflum* (to hide). 

Lcrura 1 )’A c v k rone-Co rrkt, The- 
ophilns do, one of the- bravest soldiers men¬ 
tioned in military history, was born in 174.% 
at Carliaix, in the department of Fiuistcrie 
(Brjttuny), early decided to become a sol¬ 
dier, and was aid-de-camp to the duke* 
l)c Grillon at the siege of Mahon. When 
the revolution broke out, he was among, 
tin; tiret to rally round its standard, and 
distinguished himself among 8000 grena¬ 
diers, in the army of the Pyrenees. High¬ 
er ap|Huiitments w ere ofipred to him, but 
lie always declined, declaring that he was 
only (it to command a company of gren¬ 
adiers. llis corps generally made the 
van-guard, and was called the infernal col¬ 
umn. After the peace of Uule, he foil into 
tin* hands of the English, and was a pris¬ 
oner a year in F.iiglnud. After his ex¬ 
change, he occupied himself with literary 
labors, and, in 17W. again bon* arms in¬ 
stead of a son of Ins friend Ia-brigard, 
fought under Massciin, in Switzerland, 
and tell at Nexvlmrg, in 1800, 
tached to the army of the Rhine, having 
been, not long before, named first grena - 
dierof Franee by the,first consul. A mon¬ 
ument was erected on the spot where In* 
toll. His heart was <>inl>aJmed,and carried, 
inm silver lm\. by one of tin company in 
which lie hud served. His name was al¬ 
ways called, and the bravest grenadier 
answered—“Died on the field of honor.’’ 
As an author, lie made himself known by 
a singular work on the early history of 
Brittany. 

LATotk-M ai am ro, Victor Fay, mai- 
qms ue, bom ct Vivarais, of an ancient 
family, in 17.1t), via** in the hotly-guanl 
of the king, at the breaking out of the rev¬ 
olution, defended the royal family on the 
terrible night of Oct. 5, uiul emigrated 
aftt?r Aug. 10, 1702. (See France, History 
of.) Having returned, in consequence, of 
tlie amnesty proclaimed after the 18th 
Briunaire, he entered the service of the 
republic, and distinguished himself ill the 
campaigns of Egypt, Austria, Prussia and 
Spain. His services ’at Austerlitz, Fried- 
land, and on other occasions, procured 
him the title of count of tin* empire, und 
general of division. In 1812, he was em¬ 
ployed against Russia, and, at tlie battle of 
Leipsic, lost a leg. Louis XVHI created 
him peCr of France in 1814. During the 
hundred days, he remained in retirement, 
und, after die second restoration, was ap¬ 
pointed commander of the order of Hr. 
Louis, and knight of the drder of the Holy 
Ghost. In 1817, the port-folio of the war 
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department was intrusted to liim? but big 

opinions were, too literal to satisfy men 
who made iiis jamJbe ilUgitime'n matter of 
reproach to him, and, in 4821, he was 
obliged to surrender it to the Villtilr min¬ 
istry.—2. Charles Cesar Fay, fount de, 
brother of the preceding, horn 3,758, was a 
member of the estate of nobles in 178ft, 
and muong, the first to join the third estate, 
when it declared itself the national assem¬ 
bly. lie advocated, constitutional 'doc- 
triic-s, mid served under Lafayette, whose 
cnj)ti\ity he shared. In 3801, he was a 
member of the corps ttgislalif; in 180<i, of 
the senate; and, idler the restoration (1814), 
was created a peer.of Trance, Having 
wit in the. chamber of peers during the 
hundred dins, ho lost the peerage, on the 
second restoration, hut received it again in 
181!).—His elde-t son has been ambassa¬ 
dor to Constantinople, Wurtembi rg, Lon¬ 
don, dwe.; Ins second soil, Koilolphe, has 
bi“*n distnieinshed in the military sen ire; 
mill Ins third, who married the eldest 
daughter of Laliiy etU*, has also served, anil 
Jias received the cross of St. Louis. 

Lai'W.im.e, Petei Andn w, a very dis¬ 
tinguished and urine nuUimli't, was horn 
m I7t>2, at lirives, department Cm raze. 
From early youth, he devott d himself to 
ilie study of natural history* and is. at 
present, prole.-sor of zoology at tlie nnise*- 
tnii of natural history at Pans, member of 
the academy, of the legion i f honor, &.c. 
Of his vvoiks on natural history, the most 
important an* J*recis </<.v ('harur tin *. p/ne- 
riifurs des Insretei s*(iiiives, 17!*?;; 1 [whirr 
nut. ties Sttldinnnilnx d( Fra nrr (with en¬ 
gravings, llrivc.s, IrtuO); Histoid nut. etes 
Stnpis, faiinant Parlie tie ri lie dr Qua Im¬ 
pedes dv Huffin'. volumes, limes, 1801); 
Hindi sur PUistoire dot Fourmis. &o. (with 
•Uigniv ings, ilrnes, 1802); HinhiiPt' nut. 
drs Hr jit Urn, fawnni Parlie du Htiffon Jc 
.)!. Casiel (4 voluinis, llrive.s, 1802); (lm- 
rra CrusUteeorum it Jnscdorum (with 18 
colored engravings, 4 volumes, Briv«*s, 
J800—1800); Considerations pen. surPOr- 
drr. natural des dnimaur, eomposard Irs 
Classes des Crustacfas, des Araehnuks et 
des Jnsedes (Brives, 1810); Memoircs sur 
dicers Sujels de VHisl. nat. drs Insedes, de 
(Sioprajmie vnricnnt et de CUirttoolugie 
(Brivtw, 1810); Families nat unties dn Regne 
.Inimal (Brives, 1825.) Latroille is also 
one of the most active contributors to the 
JVauv. TKdionmtire d'Histoire nat., to the 
dhwalcs du Musium (PHisi. nat., und other 
works. 

Latuoiutk ; a mineral named for rev¬ 
erend C. 1. Lrftrolie. It is found massive 
and crystallized; hut the crystals not well 


defined; color, palepink ;• scratched glasup 
specific gravity,. 28. Ir is coinposM of 

Silox,.. 44.65 

All! mine,.38.21 • 

Lime, . .*.■. 8.22 

I otash, ,*•*., . b.57v 

• Oxide of manganese,. 1 3.16 

It is found at Amitok island, near the 
coast of Labrador, and is accompanied l>y 
mica and carbonate of lime. _ 

Lattaionant, Gabriel Charles, abte de, 
a poet, the memory of whose songs has not, 
yet perished in France, and who rendered 
himself known by tlie popular opera Fan- 
chon, Was bom in Paris, towards the end 
of the seventeenth century. He was 
canon at Kheims, and cohnsclior of the- 
parliament of Paris, but united great gay- 
cty with liis serious occupations. After 
having taken part in all the pleasures of 
life, In* retired to a monastery, mid 'died 
1771*. His poems were published in 4 
volumes, 12mo., which were followed, 
after his death, by his songs and writings 
not before printed. 

Latpue, Henri Mazers tie, born ip 172-1, 
at Moutaguac, »u louigiiedoc, was impris¬ 
oned, when 20 years old, in the Bastil*, 
m the n*ign of Louis XV, tecause, in or¬ 
der to gain the favor of Mdd. de Ponipn- 
dour, ho had persuaded her that an at* 
tempt was to In* made on her life, by*a 
box containing the most subtle poison, 
'flic box actually united, but contained 
nothing but ashes, sent by Lutude himself. 
His repented attempts to escape rendered 
bis coiifincnjfriit more rigorous, and he re¬ 
mained in piUou 35 y ears. I Ie was deliver¬ 
ed from liis cVuifiiiemont in 177ft. lie then 
vv rote his memoirs, which became a for- * 
miduble vveaji^n in the bands of the revo¬ 
lutionary party. The national assembly 
dt creed him a pension, which was after- * 
wards, however, withdrawn. The heirs, 
of Amclot and Mad. de. Pauipadotir were 
sentenced to make him indemnification... 
He died in 1804, 80 years old. 

Laud, William, archbishop, of Canter¬ 
bury, in the reign of Charles I, born in' ( 
1573, received his education at St. John’s 
collegt*, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow in 15! *3. He took priest’s orders in 
1(501, and, the following year, preached a 
divinity, lecture, in which be maintained 
the perpetual visibility'of the church of 
Home until the reformation, which doc-i 
trine lifting disapproved by'doctor Abbot, 
master of 1 hiiversity college, the founda¬ 
tion of that animosity was laid, which ever 
after subsisted /between them.' In 1608, 
he was made chaplain to Neile, bishop of 
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Rochester, whoAjnve him the rectory of, 
.' ( ,CUekstone, in Kent; and lie soon after 
■ "nrcached his first Sermon before James 1, 

’ .In ltill, hr became president of his col¬ 
lege, and one of the king’a'rluipluiiis, and, 
,'in 11517, accompanied James 1 to Scot¬ 
land, to aid him in his* attempt to bring 
the church of Scotland to a uiiitormity 
wijh that of England. In lft'20, he was 
s installed a prebend of Westminster, and, 
the next year, nominated to the see of St. 

. David’s. About this time, James took 
upon himself to interdict the introduction 
into the pulpit of the doctrines of predesti¬ 
nation, election, tin* irresistibility of live 
. grace, or of any matter relame to the 
/powers, prerogatives and sovereignty of 
foreign princes. These meu-im's Ixing 
httributed to the counsel* of bishop Land, 
the Calv inistio or Puritanic pant were 
nnich mcen>»>d at his conduct. On the 
accordion of Charles 1, Laud's inthieuee, 
In the countenance of lltickinglmin, be¬ 
came \cry‘great: and lie was ordered to 
ftmlish the king with u list of all the di¬ 
vines in {h? kingdom, again* 1 ! who-e names 
he marked O. or P., to signify Orthodox 
or Puritan. In MR#!, lie was translated 
to the see of Bath ami Wells, and. in 
to that of London. On the seipic-tnition 
of archhisliop Abbot, in coiisecpience of 
having accidentally* shot a gume-heepoi. 
Laud w ns appointed one of the commis¬ 
sioners for exercising the nrchtepNcopul 
jurisdiction : and, lieiug a zealous .-ujiport- 
orofthe hated administration of Bucking¬ 
ham. Iwcame in the highest degree unpop¬ 
ular. On the asfstssiimtion hf that favors 
ite by Felton, bishop Lniii, siisj«-cting 
that some members of parliament might 
he privy to the deed, prevailed on the 
king to send to the judges lor their opin¬ 
ion, “whether, by law, Felton might hot 
be racked r” Bishop Laud wits also the 
nio«>t active int tuber of the high commLs- 
,sion court, the arbitrary and severe pro¬ 
ceedings of which wen* so justly odious 
to the nation. In HS30, he was elected 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, to 
• which lio was a great benefactor, and 
which he enriched with ail invaluable 
collection of manuscripts, in a great num¬ 
ber of languages, ancient, modern ' and 
Oriental. In 16$i^ h*' utteruled Charles 
into Scotland, w r ho went there to lie 
crowned: and, on his return, ho was pro¬ 
moted to the see of Canterbury, become 
vacant by the death of archbishop Ahlxit. 
On the same day, an agent from the court 
of Rome came to him privately, and offer¬ 
ed him a curdinal’s hat—a fact which 
, "uhowo how Wrongly lie was suejiected of 


, »v * 

a predilection for the church *of Rome, 
lie, however, declined the pro|K>«tI, feel¬ 
ing, ns he expresses himself in his diary, 
‘‘That something dwelt within him which 
would not sufler that, till Rome were 
other than it is.” In 1(»34, he commenced 
a metropolitan, visitation, in which the 
rigor of his proceedings, to produce con¬ 
formity, was exceedingly unpopular. In 
1**15, he was appointed one of the com¬ 
missioners of the treasury, in which situa¬ 
tion he remained a year. The prosecu¬ 
tion of Prytinc, Burton and Bastvvick, for 
liliel. took place in 1BT2. the odium of 
which, and the severe sentences that fid- 
lowed, rested principally upon him. In 
UH7. he procured a derre of the star- 
chamber, limiting the number of printers, 
and forbidding the printing of any hook 
Hot licensed by the bishop of London or 
archbishop of ('anterbun, for the time 
lieing, or by the chancellor and v icc-rhan- 
rellor of the universities. C'ntnlogucs <>f 
all hooks from abroad were nI-o to Is* fui- 
nisiied to tin suin' authorities; and so ar¬ 
bitrary was rhe conduct of rharlesVimn 
isfcis. iu this pt nod, that nunibei', Roth of 
clergy and laity. sought to quit the country 
A proclamation w.i- issued to restrain them, 
unless rcrtilieated to he conformable jo :>n 
discipline of tlic clutich. Attc a !; psc 
of 1*2 years. 5 parliament wa> t onv< 'ied m 
April, li4<>: the commons ■ omiifnccd by 
appointing committees of religion and 
grievances, on which it v\«' suddenly dis¬ 
solved. after sittuiL only three weeks. All 
wills of means were then put m force to 
rai>e supple*, by loan, hcnevrdencc, ship- 
money, Ac., those who refused payment 
being lined and imprisoned by the star- 
chamber nr count il-tal>le. ■ A clerical con 
vocation wasalsoauthori/eil by thekmg.ro 
sit, inHc|H‘i>(lent of the parliament. 'flo.-» 
iiody, hi-'idi-s graining siifisnlies, prepared 
a collection of constitutions and canons 
ecclesiastical, which, being approved It)' 
the privy council, wits made public, and 
gave such general disgust to the moderate 
of all partn s, and produced so grcut a 
number of petitions to the privy council, 
that t’imrlc.* was obliged to suspend them. 
On the calling of the long parliament, tin* 
new canojis were summarily disposed of, 
a** subversive, both of the rights of parlia¬ 
ment, ami of the liberties and properly of 
the subject, and the long gathering storm 
immediately hurst over tin* head of the 
archbishop. The, next day, articles pre 
Rented ngairi«t him by the Scottish roin- 
Imssioiiers wen: rend in the house of 
lords, which when irTernsl to the com¬ 
mons, a motion was put and‘carried, that 
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Ik* Ml been guilty of high treason. The • well as the hollos and fears which they 4 ; 
celebrated DcnzilHoltes wus immediately excited. Speaking iff his learning and' 
sent to the house of lords, tp impeach liitn rriomls, Hume observes, “that he wad vir- - 
in the name of alt the commons of Eng- tuous, if severity of rfiamiejs nlofie, and. , 


land, and he was delivered into the custo¬ 
dy of the hluck rod. Feli. 20, 1041, 14 
articles of impeachment were brought up 

• from the bninutous, and he was committed 
to the Tower. Soon after his commit¬ 
ment, the house of commons ordered him, 
jointly with those who hud passed sen¬ 
tence against Prynne. Bnstvvick and Bur¬ 
ton, to make them satisfaction for the dam¬ 
ages which they had sustained by their 
sentence and imprisonment, lie was also 
fined £20,000 for lus proceedings in the 
imposition of the canons, and was other¬ 
wise treated with extreme 1 severity. He 
remained in prison three y ears before be 
was brought to trial, which at letigfti, oil 
the production of 10 additional articles, 
took place March 12, 1(5411—44, and lasted 

, 20 days. Many of the charges against 
Imn were insignificant and poorly suppoit- 
< d ; hut it appeared that lie was guilly’of 

•rfoanj arbitrary, illegal and crflel actions. 
His own dclence'was acute and able; and 
his argument—that he equld not be justly 
made responsible for the actions of the 
whole council—it’ not absolutely a Ic- 
ifuj, was a strong moral defence. The 

, lords were still more staggered by his 
counsel showing that, if even guilty of 
these acts, they amounted not to high 
treason. A ease was made for the judges, 
who x cry much questioned if they were 
so, and ihe jieers deferred gi\ ing judg¬ 
ment. Oil this delay, the house of com¬ 
mons passed a hill of attainder, Jan. 4, 
1(541—45, in a thin house, in which the 
archbishop was declared guilty <of high 

* treason, and condemned to suiter death— 
as unjustifiable a step, m a constitutional 
point of view, us any of which lie was ac¬ 
cused. To slop tins attainder, he pro¬ 
duced the king’s pardon, under tin* great 
seal; hut it was overruled by both houses, 
and all he could obtain by petitioning, was 
to have his M'litence altered from hanging 
to beheuding. lie accordingly met Ins 
death with great firmness, Jan. 10, 


abstinence from pleasure, could deseryp ' tj 
that name. He was learned, if. polemical 
knowledge could entitle him to 'that ' 
praise.” Among his works are sermons j-» 
Annotations ujKin the Life and Denib of 
King James; iris Diary, edited by Whar¬ 
ton ; the Second Volume of the Remains'I 1 
’of Archbishop Laud,"written by himself; 
Officium QmtiJianum , or a Manual of pri¬ 
vate Devotidn; and a Summary of Devo- , 
tion. 

Lauder, William, a literary impostor, 
who attempted to prove Milton a plagiary, 
was a native of Scotland. In J747, lie 
published, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
an Essay on Milton’s I’se aqd Imitation 
of the Motion is, the object of which vS* 
to prove that Milton had made free with 
'the works of certain Latin poets of mod¬ 
ern date,in the composition of Ins Para- “ 
dise Lost. Mr. Douglas, afterwards bish¬ 
op of Salisbury, ill a letter, entitled Milton 
vindicated from the Clnjrge of Plagiarism,, 
showed that tin passages which had bem” 
cited l>y Lauder, from Mast'-nius, Sta- 
phorstiiH, Taubmannus,' and others, hud 
been interpolated by Lauder himself, from 
Hogg's Latin translation of the Paradise 
Lost. He subsequently acknowledged Ins 
limit, assigning the motives which prompt- < 
ed it. (See Nichol’s Literury Anecdotes.) 

* Laudi rpai.e, James Maitlund, earl of) 
was born iii 175ft, studied in Glasgow, 
was, by family interest (being then lord 
Maitland), brought into parliament for the 
Scotch Ijorou’glis of Lauder, Jedhurg, &e., 
and immediately joined die opposition, 
with whom lit* acted till the death of liis< 
fudicr, in 178ft. On succeeding to the 
title of Lauderdale, he was chosen one of 
the 1(» peers of Scotland. He opposed 
the Russian armament, condemned the. 
measures taken against Tippoo Saili, and, 
when die revolution in Franee bruke out, 
hailed it os a most fortunate event, lie.' 
was a wiuiess of the dreadful massacres 
■which took place iu September, 1792, and 


lt>44—45, on a scaffold erected oil Tower- allied himself with the Brissojtiues, Or " 
hill, In the 72d year of bis age. His moderate republicans. With Brissot, their 
warmest admirers admit his extreme rash¬ 


ness, and litde is left which cun he fairly 
pleaded for his severity and violence, ex¬ 
cept' the probability that he ai led on prin¬ 
ciples which he deemed correct. Much 
praise has been liestowed upon liis piety, 
but his diary sltows it to have been min¬ 
gled with iqpcti puerility and siqierstition; 
his dreams being regularly recorded, as 


leader, he contracted a warm friendeidp. 
P» his' return, he opposed the war with , 
Fhuice, and the other measures of the 
Pitt administration. Having bait his seat 
ns one of the 1(5 peers of Scotland, he at¬ 
tempted to get into the house of commons 
by a surrender of hi$ peerage, w4ncli lie 
thought was allowable by the Scottish law, 
that, by that means, he might become a , 
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p&tnnpoBer, and be retuttictf to-W bouse sure to the air (fcveib a very short time), it bn- 
\ ftf commons. .He 'tiecatne a citizen of '.comes opaque, te.hder, aixl eventually foils 
"ijOudon, and was made free of the needle- into u white powder; specific gravity, 2.2. 

' junkers’ company: but, Aafhding for sher- Before the bSow-pip*, it intumescoK, and 
' itf, he did not meet with supjiort from the fuses with difficulty into a colorless glass., 
■> livery, and Tie' then contented himself It is composed of silux 48.50, alumiun 
with writing his. sentiments and publish- 22.70, lime 12.10, and water 1(5.00. Jt- 
r ing them* file published several pant- was first noticed in the lead-mines of 
phletB On fifiaiice, India afi'airs, and raper Huelgoet,dining the cavities of veins. It 


> currency, among the principal of which 
,‘is ait Inquiry into the Nature .and Origin 
Of public Wealth (1804), widen has reach¬ 
ed three editions. When the Whigs came 
„ into administration, in 180(5, lord Lauder- 
v dale was created a baron of Great Britain,, 
and received a seat in the priv v council, 
and the custody of ti»e great seal of Scot¬ 
land. When his friends went out of olfice, 
he retired with them. His lordship then 
attached himself to the interests of the 
princess Charlotte of Wales. Lord Lau¬ 
derdale is a man of talents and of intrepid 
character, hut of great’ impetuosity of 
t-inper. 

Laupow. (See Loudon,) 

Imcesbcr,g. or Saxe-Lai'embcrc : a 
t Danish duelij, belonging to the German 
1 confederacy. It former!) belonged to 
Hanover, passed with that country. in 
1803, under Frencli government. wiw re¬ 
stored, in 1813, to its former stilts : in 
181*5. was ceded to Prussia. The l*ru-- 


into a white powder; specific gravity, 2.2. 
Before the blow-pijie, it intumesces, anil 
fuses with difficulty into a colorless glass., 
It is composed of silux 48.50, alumiue 
22.70, lime 12.10, and water 1(5.00. Jt- 
was first noticed in the lead-mines of 
Huelgoet, Jining the rarities of veins. It 
has since been found in trap in Ireland 
and Faroe, Transylvania, Nova Scotia, 
and in the V. States, near New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

LivscH. (Sec Boat.) 

Laiwchi.ng. (See Ship.) 

Lavra ; Petrarch’s mistress. It was 
long eironcousin supposed that this lad), 
who has lie til celebrated in the sweetest 
strains of poetr), was on!) an allegorical 
person, or a descendant of the houses of 
Chabaud and Stale, who remained single, 
and lived at Vaucluse, where the jmet 
had an opportunityofhecoming ucquuiut- 
« 1 with her. According to the investi¬ 
gation' of the ablie Stale, Mfanoirrs pour 
la 1 a dr Franeois Pdrnnpn (A instead a 111 
17(54—<57,3 Mils., 4to.); of Tiraliosch, in 
his History of Italian Literature.: of Bn I 
delii. Oil Pdrarra (Florence, 1707, llo.); 
of the ablie A mat on, Pt'irarijur it Van- 
dust, and Ttdour dr In Fontana, dr I’au- 
dust (Paris, JH03, and Avignon, 1805); of 


sian government afterwards gave it up to 
Denmark. (See Kid, Pi ate of.) It con¬ 
tains. at present, 400 square*mile--, with 
.‘52,000 inhabitants, is situated on tin right 
Iwuk of the Ella*, and is surrounded by 
the territories of Hamburg. huiavk, Han¬ 
over, Mecklcidiurg and Holstein. Graz¬ 
ing and tillage, together with tl ( ie transit 
trade,*>are the sources of it*, wealth. It 
exports much wood for fuel and building. 
Tlic toll on tlie Elbe, paid in the city of 
if<auenburg, is said to amount to 50,000 
Danish dollars annually. According to 
> die constitution, confirmed by tlie king, 
22 landholders and the three cines have 
each one vote in the diet. Tin- free feas¬ 
ants in 111 villages are not represented. 
Ratzeburg, the capital, is situated in ;i 
lake. « 

- Laumomte ; a mineral, named in hon¬ 
or of GiUet de Lamnont It occurs in 
aggregated crystalline moss**, deeply 
striated, or in separate crystals, of seve¬ 
ral varieties of form, and sometimes *iii 
that of its primary crystal, an oblique, 
rhombic prism, of which the mciinntion 
of the terminal plane is from one ueufe 
angle to the other. It is white, sometimes 
with a tinge of red, and is translucent, and 
hard enough to scratch glass. Byexpo- 


Guerin, Ihsrriptim de la Fontaine dc Vau- 
dmt (Avignon, 1801, 1 imo.);. and, lastly, 
of Gingiieiie. in his Histoire littirain• 
d'ltalif (2d vol ), Laura was descended 
from the old Provencal fhmil) of .Vive.', 
which hicj uftw Iteen extinct 5500 years, 
and was the daughter of the chevalier. 
Audibert Now.-*, who lived in Vvignon. 
She was horn at tin* village of Novo, or 
iu Avignon, m 1307 or 1308, and, atler* 
the death of her father, who left her, his 
oldest daughter, a large fortune, --lie mar- * 
ried (1325) the young llughde Saile, of a 
distinguished family in 4vignon. Laura 
was one of Hte. iikm ls*autiftil women of 
the city, which, being at tli.it time the res- " 
iilenee of the |kjj»c, attracted many stran¬ 
gers. Among them was the young l*e- 
thire)i (q. v.}, whose •ancestors had been 
banished from Tusrany, during the quar¬ 
rels of the Guclphs *aud Ghilsdiries. It * 
was mi the (itii of April, 1327, on Monday 
of the passion-week, at (5 o’clock in the 
morning, tlmt Petrarch, then 23 years old, 
first saw, as he himself says, the beautiful , 
■ Islam, in tlie church of the nuns of- Hh 
Clara; and, from that moment, he wag 
seized with a paafeion as violent ns if was . 

' lasting.. His vain efforts (6 lead her from 
tlie path of duty, aud his ineffectual at- 




.tempts to conquer a hopeless passion, 
plainly show that his love was by no 
means Platonic. He acknowledges, how- 
\ ever, that he "never received the, smallest 
' favor from her, and bestowB the highest 
praise on her virtue. Laura certainly felt 
flattered by the devotion of the young po¬ 
et, and was polite and kind towards him, 
ns long as she saw nothing in his atten¬ 
tions to alarm her ; but treated him with 
. severity whenever he endeavored to ex¬ 
press the warmth of his passion. For 
more than 20 years, Petrarch sang the ob¬ 
ject of his lttvc, aim endeavored to excite 
a reciprocal passion, or to conquer his 
own. During this longi period, hy alter¬ 
nate severity and kindness, Laura succeed¬ 
ed in returning him a captive’ to her 
charms, without ever suffering the least 
stain on Iter honor. She never saw the 
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, 1 Charles of Luxemb'urgi aftepsvatnfe 1 ihe ■ 
.emjieror (Charles 4V, saw her at a bal); 

.,wljich was given him, and, beckoning fo 
■ the other Indies to make way, he ap¬ 
proached her, ,aud kissed her op the fore-, 
head and eyes. But the repeated fatigues 
of nmtertiity, and v the domestic trouble’ 
which she suffered from the ill humor of 
Iter htfsband, add the bad conduct of her 
eldest daughter, made at leugth such a 
change in her appearauce, that tliose who 
• saw, her fbr the first time wens disa|>- • 
pointed. A jiestilence which arose in the 
East, and spread desolation -over Europe 
for three years, at leugth reached Avignon, 
in 1348, and, on the b'th April, at 6 o'clock 
in the morning, the hour which Petrarch 
has designated, in his mournful recollec¬ 
tions, as that of die birth of his lore, Latt- * 
ra fell a victim to this disease, and was 


I wet in her own house, because the man- buried on tlie same day, in the church of* 
tiers of the tilin', as well *as the jealousy the convent of the Minorites. In 1533, 
of her husband, forbade it. After her some antiquaries obtained permission to, 
marriage, she always lived at Avignon^ in open Laura's grave. They found a parch- 
the house of her father-in-law, situated*on ment enclosed in a leaden hpx, oil which 


»the Rhone,Itelow the pupal pulacc>; and it ( 
was from the summit of the rock, on 
which the palace was built, that Petrarch 
delighted to-gatfe on her, as she walked 
in her garden. In the same year (1334), 
that Petrarch went to Vuuchisc, to recover 
his jieace of mind in this lovely solitude, 
Laura was attacked by an epidemic dis¬ 
ease, which made groat ravages; but she 
recovered, and was dearer than ever to the 
poet. , In 1339, the painter Simon of Si¬ 
enna, who had boon called to Avignon to 
adorn the papal palace, painted Laura's 
picture, and gave it to the poet, vv ho re¬ 
paid him with two Sonnet-. Whether 
Laura consent ;l to have her portrait taken 
* for Petrarch, or whether he only obtained 
* a copy, or* whether the image of the lieau- 
, titiil iady was so deeply stamped on the 
mind of the painter, that he could after¬ 
wards paint her from recollection, cannot 
now lie ascertained ; hut it is certain, that 
. he afterwards introduced Laura, into sev¬ 
eral picture*, as, for instance, those on the 
ceiling of the cathedral at Avignon. When 
Petrarch returned to Avignon, after hav- 
, itig been crowned with laurel at the capi- 
tol, Laura, whether flattered hy his fume, 
or touched by the constancy of a lover 
whom long absence hud rendered more 
■ dear to her, received him kindly. Petrarch 
saw her more frequently, and his visits to 
Vaueluse liehaine less frequent and long. 
His poems, which were spread over all 
, Europe, made the Iwauty of his mistress 
very eelubrntPd, and sill" strangers, who 
came to Avignon, wished to see Laura. 
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was written 'a sonnet, bearing Petrarch’s 
signature. It was not,'however, written 
in the spirit uf that celebrated poet, but 
appeared to lie the work of a frieud. They 
alsp found a medal, liearing a female 
figure, with the inscription M. L. M. J. 
(jierhajis, Madonna Laura Morta Jucr). 
Francis/, who visited Avignon the‘same 
year, sought out Laura’s jgrave, .wrote an 1 
epitaph on her, and ordered a monument 
to be erected toiler; but it was never .done, 
Thp box and the medal were purchased 
(1730), of the under sacristan, by some , 
Englishmen^; but the sonnet was lost, 
when the castle, lielonging to the family 
of Sade,Vas destroyed, m 1791. The' 
tomb itself was overturned, together with, 
the church, during the revolution. The ■ 
prefect of Vaueluse (1804) caused the 
tomb-stone, which had been given to the 
family of Sade, to be placed in the old 
cathedral of Aviguon. The ubbe Cos-' 
taing has endeavored to prove, without > 
any sufficient grounds, that Petrarch’s 
Laura was descended from the family of 
Hunx, and was the daughter of Adhemar 
do Baux. (See his La Muse de Piirarqwt, . 
dans les Collines de Vaueluse, Paris and > 
Avignon, 1819.) (See the article Pe- . 
trareh.) , 

Laurel (iaurus ); a genus of plants. 
consisting of trees or shrubs, niostly aro¬ 
matic, and often remarkable for the beauty ’ 
of their foliage. The leaves are.simply, 
generally alternate, and the flowers small > 
and inconspicuous. It is one of the few 
genera belonging to the Linmcau class 
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, enntandria . The species inhabit the trop¬ 
ical parts of the globe, and did warm 
. regions in the vicinity ;’two of the Atner- 
rj.fcan species, liotwever, extend to a high 
northern latitiuie. Cinnamon, cassia and 
oamphbr are obtained 'from 'different site- 
eies of taunts. The sweet bay (L. nobilis ), 
- so celebrated by die anoient poets, ana 
.. used to decorate temples and tlic brows 
of victors, is a small ornamental evergreen 
,. tree, inhabiting .the south of Euroja; and 
’ north‘of Africa. At the present time, die 
. leaves and berries are chiefly employed 
for culinary purposes, and form an article 
of export, even to dicU. States. The red 
bay {It. CaroKniensis) inhabits the alluvial 
, district of die southern fiarts of the l T . 
States, from latitude 37 9 to the gulf of 
, Mexico, and is found westward beyond 
the mouths of die Mississippi. It is a 
beautiful tree, growing in the low grounds, 
in company with die cypress, and some- 
dmes attains the height of liO or 70 feet, 
with-a trunk a toot or 18 inches in diaine- 


.afTording a beautiful orange color. The 
b. benzoin, or fever-bush, is also an agreea- 
- lily aromatic slirub, as widely extended 
throughout die 11. States as the preceding. 
Four odier species of laurus are found in 
tHe Southern States. Micbaux strenuously 
recommends the introduction of the cam¬ 
phor tree (L. camphora j into the Southern 
States, and is of opinion, that it would 
soon become naturalized. The alligator 
pear, which forms a frequent article of 
mitrimciitnn the West Indies, and is much 
cultivated for that purypso, is also the fruit 
of a species of laurus. 

Lax'kkns, Ileury, a distinguished slate«»- 
maii. of die revolution, was bom ;u 
Charleston, South Curoliim, in 1791. Hu 
uncestors were French Protestant refu¬ 
gees, who had left France alioiit the time 
of the relocation of the edict of Nantes. 
After receiving; a good education, lie iva> 
placed in the counting-house of a mer¬ 
chant of Charleston, but was soon after¬ 
wards sent to London to fit himself lor 


ter. The leaves hate an aroma very 
similar to- tiiat of the L. nobilis , and may 
lie employed for the same purposes. The 
wood, which is strong, fine-grained, and 
capable of receiving a brilliant polish, was 
formerly employed, in the Southern Suites, 
hi cabinet-making, and afforded very- l>eau- 
tiiiil furniture ; but the difficulty of find¬ 
ing stocks of sufficient size, together nidi 
the facility of procuring mahogany, 1ms 
brought it into disuse. At present, it is 
chiefly employed in naval architecture, 
whenever it attains large dimensions. The 
, wood is used also, in prefereuce to any oth¬ 
er, for tree-nails (wooden pins which fasten 
the {ilanks of a ship to die timl*ere). The 
' sassafras, so remarkable for having ita 
’ leaves either simple, or divided into two 
or tiiree lobes, is also a species of laurus. 
Though usually appearing as a shruli, it 
not unfrequendy attains considerable di¬ 
mensions, growing, in a rich soil, to the 
height of 40 or 50 feet, or even more, 

• with a trunk of proportional diameter. It 
is common throughout the IT. States, as 
far north as latitude 43' 1 , and extends 
westwanl even into Mexico. The bark 
of the aoots, which is the most jiowerfuily 
. aromatic port of die plant, has been in 
high repute as a medicine from die dis¬ 
covery oP America, and is still exported 
to Europe in considerable quantities, but 
its virtues have been very much overrated, 

, although it is yet frequently qmployed in 
pharmacy. A very agreeable beverage is 
i. made, in some parts of the l/. States, of 
this baik, in combination with other suh- 
-, prances, audit is also employed in dyeing, 


commercial pursuits under the eye of a 
gentleman who had lieen engaged ik 
business hi Charleston. On his return, lie 
entered into business, and, by bis indusliy 
and activity, acquired an ample fortune, 
liming retired from business, lie went, m 
1771, to EnrojK 1 , in order to MqieriiiV'iid 
the education of liis sons, and was in 
London when he received die first ac¬ 
counts of the troubles which were login¬ 
ning to agitate the colonies. With *'W 
odier Americans, lie endeavored, in 1774, 
by petition, to dissuade parliament from 
passing the Boston port bill, and exerted 
iiimselfto prevent a war ; but finding that 
nothing would lie of ally avail for that 
purpose, save dishonorable submission, lie 
Listened home to take part with his cuuu- * 
trymen. He arrived in Charleston in’ 
Doremlwr, 1774, was chosen president 
of the council of safety, and soon mani¬ 
fested that he had lost none of his ornggy 
and habits of business. In !//(>, he was 
elected a delegate to congress; soon afler 
taking his seat, was made president of 
tiiat IkhIj, and continued such until tin* . 
close of the year 1778. He tiieu resigned, 
and, in 1770, received die appointment of 
minister plcni)iotcntiury from die 1’. States 
to Holland. On his way diither, he was 
rajHured by the British, carried to Lon- j 
don, and romirijticd to the Tower. For 
the first month of liis confinement, lie wdk 
permitted to vvulk out with an amu*d 
guard ; hut this indulgence was subse¬ 
quently taken from hint for a time, in 
etmscquouce of lord George .Cordon, then 
a jirisoncr also, liuviitg met and duked. 
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him to walk with him, which, although'' posing himself in'a triftibg skirmish MAr^ 
Mr. I-aurens refused to do, and immcdi- .Cnmbahee, scaled his 1 devotioA to his 
atcly roturribd to his room, was inter- country in death.” It is related by judge 
preted into a transgression of orders. His Johnson, in his life of gcneml Greene, that 

the greater ptert of the night, in which the ' I 
fataj skirmish , took place, was, spent, by • 
Laurens in a jocund company of ladies'; . 
that the expected rencotmtcr was ‘ 


^ confinement lasted for more than 14 
months, during which, various efforts 
were made, by the British government, 
to shake his’constancy, but without effect 
_ .Soon after his release, he received a com- 
* mission from congress to be one of their 
ministers for negotiating a peace with 
Great Britain, and, lmynig repaired to 
, Paris, he signed, Novombcr ,10,1782, with 
doctor Franklin a ltd John Jay, the pre¬ 
liminaries of the treaty. On his return'' 
home, he whs received with every mark 
of esteem, hut declined all offices. His 
health had been broken by liis imprison¬ 
ment, and, alter passing the last y eatrs of his 
hfe in agricultural pursuits, ho died De¬ 
cember 8, 1792, nearly 70 years of age. 
According to an injunctidh contused in 
his will, his body was burnt, and his 
hones collected and buried. 

Laurens, John, lieutenant-colonel,-sou 
jjf the foregoing, after receiving a lilx*ral 
education in England, returned to his 
country, and joined the American army in 
1777. The following summary account 
. of his military career is taken from Gar- 
t!eu*« interesting Anecdotes of the Amori- 
can'Kevolutioh. “llisfipst essty in arms 
was at Brandywine. At the battle of 
Germantown, he exhibited prodigies of 
valor, in attempting to expel the enemy 
from Chew’s house, and was severely 
wounded, lie was engaged at Mon-, 

' mouth, and greatly increased his reputa¬ 
tion at Rhode Island. At Coosahntchie, 
defending the pass with a handful of men, 
against tlie whole force of Provost, lie, 
was again wounded, and was probably in¬ 
debted for his life to the gallantry of cap¬ 
tain Wigg, who gave him his horse to 
carry him from the field, when incapable 
of moving, his own having been shot un¬ 
der him. He headed the light infantry, 
and was among the first to mount the 
British lines at Savannah; displayed the 
greatest activity and courage during the 
, siege of Charleston; entered, with the for- 


tip, 

subject of the gayest badinage j and that * 
the company did -not separate until two ^ 
hours before the time when the colonel ' 
was in motion with his detachment. The 
sorrow at the news of his deatfi was deep ‘ 
and universal. Washington, into Whoso 
family and affection he had won admis¬ 
sion, mourned him as a lost son.’ Such a 
combination as was found in him of cliiv- . 
almus gallantry, patriotism, ardor, eleva¬ 
tion and rectitude of soul, with unaffected 
modesty, information, frankness, vivacity 
and polish of manners, lias*rarely been' , 
seen. He was the delight of every social’, 
circle, and the admiration of his' com¬ 
panions in arms. There is one’act of his.' 
life, which, j>eriiaps, more than any other, ■ 
entitles him to the gratitude of his conn- J 
try. In the autumn of 1780, ho was sent, 
as a special lumislcr, to Franco, in order to .,, 
negotiate a lopn from the French govern¬ 
ment, and, on his arrival in Paris, imme¬ 
diately entered upon the business of ln.> 
mission ; but, after a delay of more than 
two months, on the part of the govern- • 
meat, to return a definitive answer to his ** 
application, he determined, contrary to all 
the rules of etiquette, to present a memorial 
himself to the king, at the levee. He 
made the minister count de Vergennes, as 
well as doctor Franklin, the American 
envoy, aware of his intention, and, not- • 
withstanding the urgent entreaties of the 
latter, carried it into effect.- The king,' 
however, received the memorial gracious¬ 
ly, and mattcre were soon arranged in u 
satisfactory manner. The consequences 
of his successful boldness in this affair 
were all-important for the American , 
cause, which would have been, perhaps, , 
irretrievably ruined by any further pro¬ 
crastination. An account of the transac- . 
lion, from tho pen of the secretary of the 

_ •__ /»_i • xi_ /j __.•__ 


lorn hope, the British redoubt carried by mission, is to be found in the American 
‘ storm at Yorktown, and received with his ’» Quarterly Review, vol, i, p. 425. 
own hand the sword of the commander; 1 > Lauriston, Janie's Alexander Bernard 
, by indefatigable activity, thwarted every Law, count do, grandson of the celchrat- 
> ’ effort of tho British garrison in Charleston, ed projector Law, was bom in 1768. He. 
■confining them, for upwards of 12 months, embraced the military profession at an early. . 
to the narrow limits of the city and neck, ago, and served in the artillery, in which 

he obtained a rapid promotion, owing to 1 
his own activity, and .to the friendship of 
general Bonaparte, whose aid-de-cqmp he -, 
was, and who employed him on several 


except when, under the protection of their 
shipping, they indulged in distant preda- 
toiy expeditions; and, unhappily, at the 
very close of the war, too carelessly ex- 
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important missions. He commanded, in 
' 1800, in quality of hrigadtcr-gcitcttil, the 
fourth regiment of Hying artillery, at La 
Fire'. In 1801, he was cboseu to convey 
I<> England the ratification of the prelimt- 
■ narks of peace, and was teemed with 

• euthusiasm by the people of Loudon, who 
took the horses from his carriage, and 
conducted 1 him, .in triumph, to Powninjj 

' street. He served in every cunqmign oi 
importance in Spam, Germany and Rus¬ 
sia. Ill 1800, lie penetrated into Hungn- 
*r>,aml took the fortress of Ranh, after n 
iiumhardmeitt of eight days. Jnlv tl, he 
decided the victory in favor of the V'rench 
at the battle of Wagram, hy coming up to 

• the charge, at full'irot, with 100 pieces of 
artillery. In 1f*ll, he nib appointed uni- 
Itassudor to l\’ft*rsbiirg. The,object of 
Ins mission \va< to obtain the occupation 
of tip* ports of Riga and Revel, and to 
‘exclude English shijw from the Baltic. 
.This mission having failed, M. de Lauris- 

ton was employed in the Russian cam- 
|«aign, and, after the taking of Moscow, 
'was sent with proposals for an armistice 

• to the emperor \levandev. wliicii were 

• rejected. Ath*r the dwi fruits ivtr-at from 
.Moscow, lie commanded %<■ army of 

ohsrrvaiton outlie banks of the Elbe. and. 


Valid, a Swiss canton, has 1300 houses, 
with 10,000 inhabitants; Ion. (!° 45' 30" E.; ■ 
lat. 4ti° OI' 45" X. It is most" beautifully 
, situated about a mile from tho lake of 
Geneva. Lausanne lies high, with tho 
lake utul snowy Piedmontese Alps iu 
front, whilst the shore of flu* lake is eov 
efed with vineyards. Since ‘l53ti, them 
has been an ttcademy at Lausanne, which, 
iu ISOti, was elevated to an academical 
institute, with 14 professors and a rector. 
It has works in gold and silver, print mg- 
olliccs, and some truth* in wine; hut its 
,chief profits an* derived from the nume¬ 
rous foreigners who resort to it front all 
countries on aceotuit of it- charming sftti- 
atioti, or to perfect themselves in French. 
Luiisinnc has a socuh iPimulntion, socte- 
ties tor natuhd history ami agneiilture, 
and a Jlililc society. P’ornierh the city 
lielomred to Rojjie, who-e Itailitf lived in 
tic* episcopal palace. The bishop tians- 
feircd Ins resaleuce to Freiburg, when 
Laiisaiiue embraced the rahimsttc re¬ 
ligion. Haller, Voltaire and Gibbon re¬ 
sided here lor a considerable pcnod.* 
Lvi'irz. (See Lustitm .‘ 

I.mtmi. (Set* Kawrsluukrn.\ 

Liu. iSee I alraiuHf.) 

Lo u.f TTt ; the i'line of several indi- 


thiriiig tlnvc jiio’i'Ii-. defended that rivci 
with a small foree, preventing the enemy 
from pcnetntfmg into I Failover. He 

taught with great valor at the battle of 
L' jpsic, but, being taken prisoner, was 
conducted lo Berlin, where lie was treat¬ 
ed with favor and distinction. After the 
conclusion of the general peace, Louis 
XVIII created him a knight of St. Louis, 
grand cordon of the legion of honor, ami 
capttun-lieutcuant of tin* Gray Muske¬ 
teers. After March 20, 1815, ho follow ed 
the king’s household to the frontiers of 
France, and then retired to his estate of 
Richecourt, near La Fere, wiriiout’min- 
gling in any of. the' transactions of thp 
hundred days. On the return of Louts, 
' lie was nominated president of tin* elec¬ 
toral college of the department of L’Aistie, 
Ueiiteuant-generul of the iir&t divirioif of 
royal foot-guards, and member of the, 
commission appointed to examine into 
the Conduct of such officers as had wrv- 
«d from March 20 to July 8, lb 15. Flo 
was created a commander of St. JjOiiis ip 
18UJ, and presided, in the course of the 
sihno year, at tho trial of admiral Liunis, 
count Uclaborde, Szc. In 1823, ho vvils 
apj*"iuted marshal, and commanded the 
.' second corps de re$erve of the army in 
Spain. He died iu 1828. 

Laosanse, capital of the Pays-de- 


vtilital- distinauislied m French liistjjry, 
of whom we shall mention only two, the 
subject of this article and that of tho fol¬ 
low in».—Jean PcirLot de Lav alette, the 
4rth gr.tiid-masU r of the knights of Mal¬ 
ta, wa- horn hi 14!M, of an ancient tiuuily. 
Lav alette, unanimously elected grand- 
mast* r iti 1557, showed himself equally 
aetii.*atul wise as head of hi-order and 
«' a general. Ills ambassadors were ud- 
•tintted, at the council of Trent, uniting 
those of tin* nit ml powerful monarch.-. 
He restored the mteinal oruunizatiou of 
his ortler, but distuiguishi'd himself par¬ 
ticularly hy the heroic defence of Malta 
against Sohnjnu II, who attacked it with 
a force of’ 80,000 men, ami whom li« 
Itireed,after u siege of several intuitlis, to 
retire, in 15ti5, with a loss of more than 
20,000 mcii. lie then built tin* fortress 
La Vaietta iu Malta, refused the, cardinal’s 
hat, and tlietl in I5ti8. (See Malta.) ■ 

Lavalktte, Marie riuttnuus, count de, 
was horn at Paris, in' 1700, of obstvurc 
parents. His mother was a nurse, oflt*n 
employ e.tl hy tin* iuuious accouelimir itau- 
deloct|no, who, perceiving the promising 
talents of the youth, furnished 1 her with 
the mean* of giving him an education flu* 
superior in his birth. Young Lavulctlu 
was destined for the clt*ric{il profession, 
and wore the habit of an ablxi for so mo 
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time, but afterwards took to die study of completing his escape. He hod recourse, , 
the law. The revolution, in 1789, gavo for that purpose, to three Englishmen— > 
another direction to his ambition. He bo- ’ Messrs. Bruce and Hutchinson, .and sir . 
came an officer in the national guards, and Robert Wilson, who were already known 
in August, 1792, defeuded the Tuileries. for their zeal in support of the principles l 
He afterwards served in the army of the of liberty,' and for their hostility to 1110' ',' 

tyranny exercised by fhe Bourbons. By \ 
means of,these gentlemen, he procured' 
the uniform of k general officer in the 
British' service, and repaired, January 7, 
at half past nine ut night, to the ajKut- 
meuts of captain Hutchinson. The next 
morning, at seven o’clock, lie got into a 
cabriolet with sir Robert,Wilson, passed 
the barriers without being recognised, and 
arrived the following day»at Mens, where 
his guide took leave of him. He then 
took the road to Munich, where he found 1 
an asylum among powerful friends and 
connexions. Irritated l>y liis. escape, the 
government had the cruelty to retain his 
wife for some time in prison, because she 
lmd been accessary to the escape of her 
husband—a treatment which disordered 
her senses, and she has since been a con¬ 
firmed lunatic. Lavalette was pardoned, 
and returned to France in 1821. 

Lavatkh, John (xuspar, was bom in 
1741, at Zurich, in Switzerland, where * 
his futlicr enjoyed the reputation of a skil¬ 
ful physician and good' citizen. The 
seventy of his mother somewhat depress¬ 
ed the mind of the boy, who was endow¬ 
ed with a lively imagination, and he early 
gaveliimself up to solitary reveries.. While 
j or at school, he was persuaded that he 
had received direct answers to his pray¬ 
ers. His imagination, even at that early 
period, opjKiuip. to have lieen so actively 
employed, that he never acquired much 
knowledge of philology or classjcul an¬ 
tiquity. In 17ti3, lie travelled, m com¬ 
pany with Fuseli—afterwards, a distin¬ 
guished painter in London—to Leijisie 
and Berlin, and became acquainted with 
the scholars and theologians of Northern 
formally. In 1704, he returned to his 
native, nty, and, ill 1707, appeared as a 

_ f . _ , poet in his Schtveaerlieder, which, as well 

and keepers in motion, but, in spite of as his Jhtssichlen in die Ewigkeit (1768), * 
their activity, nothing was found but the gained him many admirers. In 1769, he • 

sedan chair, in which the young daughter —.— : —*- c *'-‘ L - 

luul taken the place of her father, who 
bad suddenly disappeared at the Quai des 


Rhine and that of Italy, with such dis 
tinction, that he rose rapidly. Bonaparte 
made him his aid-de-camp, intrusted him 
with his secret' - correspondence, and gave 
him in marriage Mile. Beuuhamais, the 
niece of Josephine. lie accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt, and, soon after the 
establishment of the’ consular government, 
was made count, and a commander of the 
legion of honor. In 1814, lie was re¬ 
moved from the post-officp ; but when 
Louis quitted Paris, in 1815, he repaired 
to the office, in company with general Se¬ 
bastian!, and summoned his successor, M. 
Fcrratui, to surrender his place, only allow¬ 
ing him a few minutes to collect his papers, 
but, at the same time, treating him with 
great politeness. He then took measures 
to accelerate the progress of Napoleon, 
«ud conducted himself with extraordina¬ 
ry vigilance and activity. For these ser¬ 
vices he was created a peer of France 
(June 2), and continued in his office till 
the, return of the king. In the month of 
November following, he was brought to 
trial, and condemned to death asamiccom- 
plice of Napoleon. His appeal and ap¬ 
plication for pardon having failed, prep¬ 
arations lor his execution on Thursday, 
l>eceiul*cr 21, were making, when his wife, 
liavmg obtained permission to visit him, 
came, on the 20th, in a sedan chair, and 
dined with him, attended by her daughter 
and the governess. Aliout seven in the 
evening, the two latter appeared ,at the 
keeper’s lodge, apparently supporting Ma¬ 
dame lavalette, who was closely muffled 
up, held a handkerchief before her eyes, 
and exhibited every symptom of the pro- 
fouudest distress. After a few minutes, the 
keeper of the prison repaired to Lavalette’s 
apartment, where he found Madame La- 
valette in hi,> place. He set his tumkejs 


Orfhres. The jailer was then removed 
'and confined, the barriers were closed, 
1 and expresses were sent in every direc¬ 
tion, with tlio description of I .avaletteV per¬ 
son, who contrived to lie closely concealed 
fora fortnight, in spite of the vigilance, of 
,the police, tjunng which time he medi¬ 
tated on the most effectual method of 

. ate* • 


w as,uppointed one of the ministers at the 
orphan clmreh at Zurich. His sermbns 
were rendered attractive by their pleasing 
style, his enthusiastic zeal, and a certain 
mysticism which alwuys characterized 
him. They were printed in 1772, and 
were admired even in foreign countries. 
All his activity was, in, fact, devoted to the;, 
service of religion, until Ite undertook his 
work on physiognomy. L&vater had be-' 
come acquainted \Vitli a gtpat number of 

v ' S * ' 
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.'*, persons, and his lively imagination had 
'' let! hitn to the conclusion that there exists 
' ,»a much greater connexion, between the 
, : internal man ami the external expression 
in, the face, than is generally supjiosed. 
..lie reduced,this external expression of 
1 - disposition and character to a system, and 
, considered t)ie lines of the countenance 
as sure indications of the temper. Ho 
had adopted this idea in 17(3*, and collect- 
, ed the features of distinguished people 
from all parts of the world. His great 
' r work (in four volumes, 4to.), under die 
• modest title Physiognomictd Fragments' 
(1775 et s.>({.), made him known ail over 
Europe. It wasVcndered valuable by the 
numerous jKirtraits it contains, mostly 
well executed by ^oine of.the first engrav¬ 
ers of Germany. Lavater had added ex¬ 
planations, in a jioetieal style, full of en¬ 
thusiastic exclamations. As may easily 
ho imagined, a theory so novel found 
warm admirers, whose zeal <*ften render¬ 
ed it ridiculous, and Lichtenberg satirized 
it in his Essay on Cues and Tatis — one of 
h.s most successful compositions. Licli- 
teuberg’s exclamations on die contour 
of a [jig’s tail, or a happily-adjusted cue, 

, ' equal the raptures of Lavater viewing the 
physiognomy of.au Alexander. Accord¬ 
ing to La*. Cases, Napoleon declared him¬ 
self com ineed, by long experience, dial 
no reliance was to lie placed on the ex¬ 
pression of the face—an opmiou which 
is perhaps true to a greater extent in re- 
sjm et to talents than disposition. Lavater 
luuisclf seems to lia\e given up las theory 
in a great degree. (See Physiognomy.) 
He published several other works, includ¬ 
ing [looms and works of religious mstruc¬ 
tion, ami his reputation became so great, 
that bis journeys resembled triumphs. 
He refused Ijetter appointments in lbr,.|g)i 
countries, and l*e,came minister at .St. Pe¬ 
ters church in Zurich. During the rmJu- 
tiort, he sjjoke with Ijoldnessagamst the new 
ordfcr of things, die Swiss directory ^Lc., and 
was finally transported to Bale., in 17ytl. 

. He. was again set at lilierty. but, on the 
capture oi Zurich (Sept. *2(1, 17W), by 
Mas-ena, while occupied in the street, as¬ 
sisting the distressed, and giving refresh- 
irieui to exhausted soldiers, he received a 
shot at his side.* He lingered olmve a 
' year, during which he wrote several 

i * Xcci.nhnir io Rnoul-Rochcttc'* IFUtoir* (it 
t't ftn-olnt. fj.fwiique (Pam, *lfl~2), neithci a 
lt»..idn nor a .Frenchman was hw murde-m . 

“ is- trwx ■ifibu.rtieiit tout entjfr <t hi lunar dr\ 

A part i s, .,* r ijt/i conjurin', jit tun 

finpuri" i Ititn I" lourin' ret horribh s. ini jvc 
fOUt If* aiiti.i, ,\eereU dr tj. bile &mr ft d" *on 
, wfpuitaMt rtt/trd .** 


works, and died January 2, 1801. Lava¬ 
ter was one of the most virtuous of men, 
so that a biographer says of him, “ Had 
he lived in eurlv times, lie would now bo 
adored as a saint, because every thing 
which die church requires from a saint 
ho had in perfection—charity, Jove of man¬ 
kind, and unrelaxiug zeal in the cause of 
Christ.” Ho did much for practical theol¬ 
ogy?, Lavater owed little to learning, but 
drew chiefly from himself. His w*ork on 
I’hy siognomy lias lieen several times trans¬ 
lated into Englisli. Of the Euglisli trans¬ 
lations, we may mention Hunter’s (Loud., 
J7K), 5 vols. 4tu.) A valuable French 
edition ap|ieared m 1KI5* (Pans, 10 vols.). 

L vv kwikr ; u delightfully Ihigmut plant, 
native of the south of F.urope. ami now 
commonly cultivated in our gardens. Ml 
the labiate plant.' are aromatic and stimu¬ 
lating, but diets* projH*rties are more ex¬ 
alted m thiH [lltuit than in any other of the 
tribe, et-pecially when it grows in a warm 
and Minny expo-'iin*. Indeed, m such 
situations, it sometimes contains one fourth 
of its weight of camphor. To the ahum 
dance of thi- plant i- attributed the supe¬ 
riority of' the honey m certain jiarts of 
Europe. The volatile oil, distilled water, 
and tincture of lavender, are much em¬ 
ployed in otlinnal preparations, and a- 
peifumes The flowers, yield by far the 
greatest proportion of oil. 

Lwiwa; a daughter of king Latmus 
and Amata. She was lietrothed to her 
relation, king Tunms, but, liecau-e the or¬ 
acle ordered her father to many her to a 
lnrcijfii priive, she was' given to .Eneas, 
after die death of Tunms. (See Luiiiius.) 
At her husband's death, she was let! pieg- 
imut, and, being tearful of the tyranny of 
Ascauius, liei son-in-law, she fled into the 
woods, where she brought forth a soil, 
called .Km (is Syh’ius. 

Lav imi >i, or Lav ixi m ; a town of Ita¬ 
ly, said to have lieen built by ASueas, and 
called in honor of Lavinut, the founder’s 
wile. It was the capital of Lilian! during 
tli<* reign of vEueits. 

Lvvoisikk, Anthony IJiwrenoe, a cele- 
brated French chemist, whose name is 
connected with the auuphlogistic theory 
of chemistry, to the reception of which 
he contributed by his writings and discov¬ 
eries, He was born at Paris, August Jb, 
1742, and was the sou of opulent parents, 
who guve him a good education, lie ac¬ 
quired an intimate knowledge of the phys¬ 
ical sciences, and first distinguished him¬ 
self by a prize memoir oii.thc l«*st method 
of lighting the streets. Two years after, 
in 1/bH, lie was chosen a member of the 
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academy. About thia time, he published 
several tracts, in periodical .works, on the 
analysis of gypsum, the crystallization of 
suit, the congelation of water, on thunder, 

| !■ o T - ^ l»i« 
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to die adoption of an improved systeiq of;* 
taxation, in / consequence of whicA he * 
drew up a work, which was published * 
under the title of Richtsses t&ntoriqlcg de 


the aurora borealis, &c. Journeys to djf- la France, relating to the production and- ; 
loront parts of France furnished him ma- ' consumption of uie country. About tins ’ 


tcrials for a mineralogieal clmrt of the 
kingdom, intended as the basis of a work 
on the revolutions of the globe, and the 
'formation of the strata of the earth, out¬ 
lines of which appeared- in the memoirs 
of the academy lor 1772 and 1787. The 
discoveries of Black, Cavendish, Mac- 
bride and Priestley, relative to the nature 
of elastic fluids or gases, attracted die no¬ 
tice of J^ivoisier, who entered on die 
same field of inquiry, withwll his charac- 
•teristic ardor in the cause "science; and, 
jKissessing die advantage of a considerable 
iortunc, he conducted his experiments oil 
a large scale, and obtained highly interest¬ 
ing results. In 1774 apjieared his Opus- 
' ilks rhymiqws , comprising a general 
view of what was then known relative, to 
' gaseous IwHlies, with several new experi- 
^Incuts, remarkable for their ingenuity and 
accuracy. Doctor Priestley’s discovery 
of what lie calh*d dcphlogislicated air, af¬ 
terwards generally termed oxygen gas, fur¬ 
nished Lavoisier with a fresh subject of 
research; mid, in 1778, he published an 
essay on this .substance, and its influence 
in the production of’ncids, developing the 
principle of a new chemical theory. This 
was further illustrated by his experiments 
on the eom{»osition of water, by burning 
together die oxygon arid hydrogen (q. v.) 
irases, and by its analysis affording the 
same principles; and the system was 
completed by his dieorics of combustion 
(q. v.)mid oxidation (see Qrygcn), the de¬ 
composition of atmospheric air, his doc¬ 
trine of caloric (q. v.), and its influence in 
cmi-iing the solid, liquid and gaseous states 
of bodies; and die whole theory wus laid 
. lielhrc the public in his Elements of 
Chemistry, which appeared in 1789, and 
was sjieedilv translated into English and 
other languages. (Sec Chemistry , and 
•, Chemical Nomenclature.) M. Lavoisier 
rendered many services to the aits and 
sciences, both in a public and private ca- 
jaicity. When the new system of weights 
and measures was brought forward, he 
* Contributed to its improvement by gome 
novel experiments on the expansion of 


time, he was appointed one of the com- , 
missionere of the national • treasury—an i , 
office", which afforded him an opportunity 
of exercising his spirit of systematic as- . 
rangemenL His house liecame a vast, 
laboratory; the mosj skilful artists were ’< 
employed to -construct'the necessary in¬ 
struments and apparatus for his philosoph¬ 
ical researches. He had conversazioni at 
his house twice a week, at which were dis¬ 
cussed die theories, opinions and discov-* ’ 
eries of learned contemporaries. With oth¬ 
er fhmiers-general, he was condemned to 
deadi l»y the revolutionaiy tribunal of- 
Paris, on the charge of being a conspira¬ 
tor, and of having adulterated tho tobacco 
with ingredients obnoxious to the-health 
of die citizens, and, on this frivolous 
pretext, was lieheaded by die guillotine. 
May 8, 1794. When he found his fete 
inevitable, he petitioned for a few days’ 
respite, in order to make some interesting 
and important experiments which he had 
in view; but diis favor was denied him. 
M. Lavoisier marriedyin 1771, die daughter 
of a farmer-general, a lady of agreeable 
manners and considerable talents, who 
not only participated in her husband’s phil¬ 
osophical researches, hut also, cultivated * 
tht} arts widi great success, and engraved 
vvidi her own hand the plates for one of * 
his publications. She subsequently be¬ 
came the wife of count Runiford. 

Lavora, or Terra di Lavoko ; a prin¬ 
cipality of Naples, hounded north by 
Abruzzo Ultra and Abruzzo Citra, east by 
Molise and Principal Ultra, south by 
l'rincipnto Ultra and the gulf of Naples, and 
west by the Mediterranean and die Cam- , 
pagna di Roma; about 140 miles in length, 
and 33 wide where broadest. ’ It is popu- • 
Ions and ferule, yielding abundance of 
com, wine, oil, and other productions of 
Italy. Anciently it was called Campania ; . 
in the middle ages, die CasteUany of Capua. . 
Caserta is die capital; Gaeta die principal 
port. Pqp., 025,500 ; sq. miles, 1696.; 

Law. (See Appendix to this volume.) 

haw Merchant. (See Commercial Law.) 
Laic of Exception^ (in French, lot 1 


metals.' He was consulted by the nation- (texceplion). When the situation of a 


al convention as to the liest method of 
manufacturing 'assignats, and securing 
them from being forged. In 1791, the 
committee of the constituent assembly np- 
plied to him for information preparatory 


state is so critical that the ordinary powers- 
and laws are no longer considered suffi¬ 
cient, extraordinary and more energetic 
ineans'arc employed. The Romans had 
a form for such an emergency,, which in- 
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> -vested the two consvjls with a-grearty aug-! majority of 12 voices (the number of the 
meifted power—" Vidennt consults, ue quid jury in usual eases), tn these eases, tint 
nspublim deirimenii capiat (Let the cob- house of .lords alone decides upon the mo- 
suls see tliat the republic receive no uiju- tion of the commons, and wholly witliout 
ry);” and if this was not sufficient, they the concurrence of the king, whose right 
appointed a dictator. The remedy was * to pardon, js even circumscribed. But 
often worse than the disease. Despotic when an individual bill of attainder, or hill 
governments require no laws of exception; of penalties, is brought forward iu parliu- 
in tiitee the public power is always free ment, then the introduction of the act may 
from the restraints which are imposed take place iq the house of lords ob well ns 
upon it in constitutional states. In the in the house of commons; and no peculiar 

•” hitter,, certain cases happen in which legal process is followed, but it depends 
the power of the government must be on the pleasure of each house how the' 
Strengthened^to be able? tq act with energy facts, upon winch the summary sentence 
and promptness. In England, the first is grounded, shall be proved; and it i 3 1 
and most important regulation, in such an only from considerations of natural justice 
. .emergency, is the suspension of the habeas that opportunity is granted to the accused 
corpus act for a limited time. The gov- to defend him(pf. The sentence itself is, 
emment can then take into custody sus- passed by a simple majority of voices iu • 
pected and daugerous persons, without each house, like other laws; but it must be 
fbllowing the regular process of law. sanctioned by both houses of parliament, 
This suspension is not a prerogative of and the assent of the king must lie oh- 
the crown, but can only be granted by par- tamed, as in any other law. Infixing 
)iament,aud for a limited ]>eriod, at the ex- the punishment, also, parliament is ame- 
piratioti of which all such state prisoners liable to no established rule, and the right 
must be released, or subjected to a formal of the king to pardon wholly ceases, if he w 
examination. Even then, the suspension has once given his consent Such a pro- 
does not protect the ministerial Officers cess has always something very odious on / 
against the demands for indemnification the face of it, and, iu point of fact, it is 
for an unjustifiable arrest. These com- .very rarely resorted to. Thomas Wem- 
plaints, when made against the ministers worth, earl of StatVord, the celelmit'd con- 
of the king, are usually comprehended in fidential minister of Charles I,' was con- 
a separate act of imrliamcnt, called the detuned to death by libs form, and it was 
indemnity billet the discussion of which in equally criminal mid impolitic in the king 
* parliament, the apportion party is careful to give his consent to this lull of attainder, 
to institute a strict examination of the use The same process was introduced against 
-which the ministers have made of their the queen, in 1820, and, wholly independ- 
■ extraordinary power. A second regula- cut of her guilt pr innocence, this was a 
tion of this kind is the alien bill (sec sufficient reason for rejecting it. In the 
Mien Bill), which invests the government U. States, no such legislative power exists, 
with a power over all foreigners dwelling either in tlie’state or in the notional legis- 
in England, such as does not constitution- laftire. It is contrary to the genius of a 
ally belong to it, giving the right not only republican government. The constitution 
to order them out of the country at pleas- of the U. States declares, that “ No bill of 
ure, but also Jo send them to any part of attainder, or cr post facto law, shall be 

> the continent. Bills of pains and penal- passed;” tliat “the privilege of the writ 
ties, which are admissible in single cases, of habeas corpus shall not lie suspended, 
constitute a sort of law of exception, unless when, in casts of rebellion or 
Parliament maintains the right to puss invasion, the public safety requires it.” 
such bills, which could not tielong to it So, also, except in cases of impeachment, 
under a correct division of public [lower, every person accused of a capital or ittiii- , 
and thus to punish individuals witliout a mous crime (except in the navy or army 
judicial sentence. Tibs js to lie distin- service) has a right to a trial by jury, and 
guished from its-propter-judicial functions, cannot even then be tried, unless upon a 
by which the peers of the realm, the house presentment or indictment by a grand 

of lords, act as the highest court of justice, jury. Such are the privileges guarantied ■ 
and the house Of commons comes forward by the constitution of the U. States. And 
as complainant (as in the case of governor the state constitutions generally embrace 
Hastings). There die lords sit formally as die same protective principles. There is 
a court of justice; a full judicial hearing is also another principle recognised in die 
granted to the defendant, and his rondcin- eons!uulion of die l T . States, which is of 
nation cannot be pronounced except by a great importance. It is the provision, diat 
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“ excessive hail shall not he. required, nor 
excessive fines .imposedj uor cruel and 
■unusual punishments inflicted;”, so that, 
while the present republican constitutions 
' of"government exist in America, there can 
he no such thing as a dictatorship, or a 
law of exception. In Franco, therp wtis 
' no occasion fir laws of' exception before 
17! >0; the Idlria de cachet (q. v.) answered 
all purpose's. The parliaments, if they 
opposed the royal mandates, and pre¬ 
vented their publication, which consisted 
in entering them in the register of parlia¬ 
ment, were at last brought to obedience 
by a royal .session, or lit dr justice, or by 
exile to some obscure place; or, if their 
resistance was obstinate, they were dis¬ 
solved, us in the last years 9f Louis XV. 
lint after the struggle for legal order, from 
want of moderation on both sides, had 
degenerated into a furious conflict of par¬ 
ties. the laws of exception were often 
really necessirv, though open used mere¬ 
ly as instruments of faction. We do 
not here refer to illegal, though perhaps 
necessary, measures (foi«/w d' it at) ndopt- 
•ed in extraordinary cases, such as the 
dissolution of the legislative body on 
the 18th Fruetidor, I7!*7, the abolition of 
the tribunate, 1807, \c. but the suspen¬ 
sion jif the eonstitutioii (even die ilemo- 
oraticnl), by the eommittee of public safe¬ 
ty, m 17!KI, and the n ndering the revolu- 
tmnary tribunal permanent, were genuine 
laws of exception. The regular adminis¬ 
tration of the laws was promised by every 
new government, hut,down to the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830, the promise was not fulfilled. 
The liberty of the press was repeatedly 
restrained, and the regular course of jus- 
. lice perverted by special tribunals. One 
of the most remarkable laws of exception 
was that of March 3, 1810, respecting the 
state-prisoners, by which tlit 1 ancient lel- 
tres de cachet were, again introduced in 
‘ almost full force. It was required, indeed, 
that a warrant of the minister of justice, 
and a mandate of the privy council, should 
precede imprisonment, which was to con¬ 
tinue no longer than a year; hut aregula- 
• tion, like the hah as corpus act in England, 
was wantiiig to enforce the performance, 
of these conditions. Under the reign of 
LouitfcXVllI, also, numerous laws of ex¬ 
ception were enacted, although the ebar- 
. *vct (art. fith\ declared, u The Vmnch have 
the. right of publishing anil yrintiug their 
opinions, provided they conl’orift to the 
laws against the abuses of the. jires^.’ 
by rejieuted laws of exception, the censor¬ 
ship was extei|di*l not only over the po¬ 
litical, but often even over the. literary, 


journals. .The assassination of the duke r ■ 
of berry, i in particular, was made the > 
pretence for restricting the liberty of the. 
press, for investing the ministers witli au- ' 
thority to confine persons suspected of * 
crimes, or ol criminal designs against the. 
king, the state, and the royal family, witli- ., 
out a judicial process. These laws Were 
to continue to the end of the session of ' 
1820. - The law concerning the censor- „ 
ship was renewed in the session of’18*40, 
dud till three months after the commence¬ 
ment of the session of 1821; ’but the law 
relating to'tlie imprisonment of* susjiected, 
persons was tacitly abolished. The last 
laws of exception in France were the 
famous ordinances, of July, 1830, which 
resulted in the overthrow and expulsion 
uf the bourbons. 

Law of Nature , and of Nations, (fsee 
National Laic, and Natural Late.) 

Law, Edward,lord Ellenhorough. (See 
Ellenlwrough.) 

Law, John ; a celebrated financial pro¬ 
jector, the son of a goldsmith of Edin¬ 
burgh, in which city he was horn, in 
J<!81. Ho was bred to no profession, hut 
lieeamo versed in accounts, and was em¬ 
ployed in those of the revenue. For tho 
purpose of remedying the deficiency of a 
circulating medium, lie projected the es¬ 
tablishment of a hank, with paper issues, * 
to the amount of the value of all the lauds 
hi the kingdom; hut this scheme was re¬ 
jected. In consequence of a duel, he fled 
from Ins country, and visited Venice and. 
Genoa, from which cities he was hunished, 
as a designing adventurer, but, ut length, so- 
eured the. patronage of the ragout duke of 
Orlciuts, and established his hank hi I7KJ, 

1 iv royal authority. It was nt first composed 
of 1200 shares of 3000 livres ouch, which 
soon boro a premium. This hank become . 
tlie Office for all public receipts, and there 
' was annexed to it a Mississippi company, 
which had grants of land in Louisiana,* 
and was exjieeted to realize immense. > 
sums by pluming and commerce. In 
1718, it was declared a royal bank, and the 
shares rose to twenty times their original 
value. In 1720, Law was made comp¬ 
troller-general pf the finances; hut tlie ■ 
shares sunk in value as rapidly as they 
hail riseu. He was obliged to resign his, 
post, after he had held It otily five months,’' ' 
..and to.mire, first to a seat in five country, 
and then, for personal safety, to quit the 
kingdom. He carricij with him a small 
portion only of the vast fortune he at one 
time possessed, and lived afterwards in 
groat ohsrurijty. After visiting England, 
Holland, Germany, and other countries, 
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Re‘finally settled at Venice, where he died 
in 1729, still occupied in vast schemes, 

1 had fully convinced of the solidity of his 
system, the failure of which he attributed 
entirely to enmity and panic. Various 
. 'opinions have been entertained of the 
trierit of his project; and by some it has been 
thought to have possessed feasibility, had it 
. been earned more moderately into practice. 

Law, William ;• a divine of the dmivh 
of England; bom at KingrlifTe, in Jvorth*- 
amptonshire, in 108(5, educated at Eman¬ 
uel college, Cambridge, where he was 
elected Ifellow. On the accession of 
George I, refusing to take the oaths, he 
. vacated Jiis fellowship, and left the uni¬ 
versity. He. then officiated as a curate in 
London, and as tutor to Edward Gibbon, 
father of the historian. Mrs. Hester Gib¬ 
bon, aunt of the same eminent individual, 
and Mrs. Ebzalieth Hutchinson, formed a 
joint establishment, of which be became 
A member, at his native village of King- 
* cliffe, where he died in 17G1. The writ¬ 
ings of Mr. Ijlw, although in many respects 
excellent, partake of a gloominess and se¬ 
verity, tinged with a mysticism and enthu¬ 
siasm, that the study of the writings of Ja- 
, cob Bohme did not fail to increase. The 
Serious Call to a Devbut and Holy Life, is 
■ deemed, both by doctor Johnson and Mr. 
Gibbon, one of the most jioworful works 
of devotion in the English language, as is 
also his Practical Treatise on Christianity, 
which ahounds with satire, spirit, and 
knowledge of life. He also wrote some 
other works, and published translations of 
bis fhvorite Bbhine. (See his TAft, by 
Tighe, and Gibbon’s Memoirs of himself.) 

Lv whence, sir Thomas, 4 distinguished 
.English portrait painter, was horn at Bris¬ 
tol, in 1769. His father was an inn-keeper, 
and the artist very early exhibited proofs 
of his talent for the art: he is said to have 
sketched portraits very successfully in his 
, fifth year. At the age of six, he was sent 
to school, where he remained two years; 
and this, witli the exception of a few les¬ 
sons subsequently, in Latin>'and French, 
constituted his whole education. His 
father would not even permit him to be 
instructed in drawing, declaring that his 
geniuB would he cramped by the restraint 
of rules. Young Lawrence, however, 
had access to the galleries of some of the 
neighboring gentry, in which he employed 
himself in copying historical and other 
pieces. In 1782, nis father removed.to 
Bath, where his son was much employed 
in taking portraits in crayon; and, having 
;„mode a copy of the Transfiguration, by 
■^Raphael, the society of arts* bestowed on 
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him their silver palette, ill consequence' 
6f its merits. During six years, he was ■ 
the sole support of his father Hiid a largo 
family. In 1787, the family removed to . 
London, andl^iwrcnec was admitted a stu¬ 
dent at the royal academy. His subse¬ 
quent career was successful and brilliant. 
lie was elected royal associate in 1791, 
and, on the death of sir J. Reynolds, the next 
year, was made painter to the king. His 
reputation grew steadily, and he was soon 
considered the first portrait painter of the. 
age in England. His scene from the Tem¬ 
pest was a successful attempt at historical 
painting; but that branch of the art re¬ 
ceives too little .encouragement in Eng- * 
land, in comparison with that of portrait 
painting, to ijpduce a successful artist, m* 
the latter department, to 'cultivate the for¬ 
mer. -In 1815, he was knighted hv the. 
prince regent, who also employed him to 
take the likenesses of the sovereigns, and 
the most distinguished jiersons of their 
suite. During their visit to England, he 
finished the portrait of the king of Prussia, 
and went to Aiv-la-Chajielle,several yea"* 
afterwards, to paint Alexander; thence lio 
went to Vienna, where he completed the 
portraits of the emperor, the archdukes, 
Metternieh, Are., and, in Rome, painted 
Pius VII and cardinal Gnusalvi. On his 
return to England, he was elected presi¬ 
dent of the roj al academy, as successor to 
West. {q. v.) ThiK office he held till his 
death, which occurred suddenly, Jan. 7, , 
18.*K). His portraits arc striking like¬ 
nesses, arid display a hold and free pen¬ 
cil; hut they are, particularly his later 
ones, chargeable with mannerism, and are 
not considered to Ihj successful in express¬ 
ing the. nieer shades of character. In his 
drawing, there is a want of accuracy and 
finish. His income, for the last twenty - 
years of his life, wus from £10,000 to * 
£20,000 ; hut he died poor, owing to his 
zeal to possess the first-rate productions 
of his art, which he purchased at any 
price. The fiersonal appearance of sir , 
Thomas Lawrence was striking and agree¬ 
able. His countenance bon; a marked 
resemblance to thut of Canning, and he 
was always pleased when this resemblance 
was olwerved. He was studious in dress, 
and went beyond the limits of correct 
taste in this particular. A look of sottled 
melancholy was always upon his features,, 
and therp was a restlessness in his manner, 
that bespoke an unquiet spirit. ■ 
J^awrence, James, a distinguished * 
American naval commander, was liorn at 
Burlington, New Jersey, in 1781. Ho 
early manifested a strong predilection for 
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i flf ago, he commenced the study of the one of the worst ships in the n stvy.' .He , 
law; hut after die death of his father, he had been but a short time' at Boston, 
entered the navy 06 a midshipman, in when the British frigate ‘Shannon, captain. * 
17!>8. In 1801, the Tripoli war having Brooke, appeared liefore the harbor, and 
commenced, he was •promoted, and, in defied the Chesapeake to combat. Law- 
1803, w r as sent out to the Mediterranean, rence did not refuse the challenge, al- ’ 
, as the first lieutenant of the schooner En- though his ship was far from being in a t 
terpriso. While thcrC, lie performed a condition for action; and, June 1, 1813, 
conspicuous part in the destruction of the he sailed out of the harbor, and engaged 
frigate Philadelphia, which had been cap- his opponent. After the ships had cx- 
tured by the Tripolitans. In the same , changed several broadsides, and Lawrence . 
year, he. was invested with the temporary had been wounded in the leg, he called 
command of the Enterprise, during the his boarders, when he received a musket- 
hoinbardineiit of Tripoli by commodore bull in his body. At die same time, the 
Preble, all the ships of the squadron being enemy boarded, and, after a dcsjierate 
employed to cover the boats during the resistance, succeeded in taking possession 
attack; and *so well did he execute Ills of the ship. Almost all the officers of the 
1 duty, that th<* commodore could not re- Chesapeake were either killed or wound- 
strain the expression of his thanks. He ed. The last exclamation of Lawrence, 
remained in the Mediterranean three as they were carrying him below, after the 
tears, and then returned with Preble to fatal wound, was, “Don’t give up the 
the IL States, having previously beert ship. He lingered for four da$3 in in- 

tSSiisferred to the frigate John Adams, as tense pain, and expired on the 5th of 

first lieutenant. In June, lrtl‘2, war was June. He was buried at Halifax, with 

declared between Great Britain and the every mark of honor, 

fi. States, and Lawrence, at the time in Lawrence, St. ; a Roman dea; on, and 


command of the Horne;, a few dajs after- martyr, who, when Ins bishop, Sixtus, was 
wards sailed with u squadron under the led to death, cried out, “Whither dost , 
ordens of commodore Rogers, for the pur- tliou go, father, without thy son ?” The' 
pose of intercepting the^ Jamaica fleet. bishop ordered him to remain,and to take 
They returned, however, at the end of the care of the treasures of the church ; t but 
following month, to Boston, without hav- he was arrested, and ordered to give up 
ing iHjen able to accomplish their object, these treasures. He asked for three days’ # 
Lawrence then accompanied commodore respite, during which he called together 
Buinhridgc on a cruise to the East Indies; all the poor and sick, whom he showed to • . 
but they separated near St. Salvador, on the satellites of the emperor, as those 
the coast of Brazil, the Hornet remaining whose support Secured treasure in lieav- 
tliore to blockade a British ship of war, en. The instrument of his martyhiom 
laden with specie, till compelled to retire was a gridiron, on which lie was burned to 
liy the arrival of a seventy-four. Feb. 24, death, in 254. (See Escurial.) His day, 4 - 
1813, the Hornet fell in with the brig Pea- in the Catholic churcli, is August 10. 
cock, captain Peake, which she took after Lawrence, St. This river, one of the ’ 
n furious action of 15 minutes. This ves- largest in the. wprld, is the outlet by which 
wl was deemed One of tlie finest of her the waters of the great lakes Superior, 
v]m>s in tlie British navy. In the mimlier Huron, Michigan, Erie and Ontario are 
■ of her men and guns, she was somewhat poured iqto tlie ocean through the gulf of 
inferior to the Hornet. She sunk before St. Lawrence. Ip different parts Of its 
all the prisoners could be removed. The course, it is known by different names, 
latter was considerably damaged in the From the sea to lake Ontario, it is called •* 
rigging and sails, bur her hull was scarcely St. Lawrence; but the name Caleraqui, or ■ 

. hurt. Lawrence returned to the U. States, Iroquois, is, sometimes applied to the part *’_• 
wiiere lie was welcomed with the up-' between Montreal and lake Ontario. Be- 
plaitHc due to his conduct; hut the most tWeen lakes Ontario and Erio, it js called 
honorable eulogy bestowed upon it, was Niagara river; between lakes Erie and 
contained in a letter, published by the St. Clair, Detroit river; between lakes St. ; 
officers of the Peacock, expressing their Clair and Huron, St. VUdr's river; be- •> 
gratitude for tlie consideration and kind- tween lakes Huron and Superior, St. • 
ness with which* they had been treated. Mary's river, or the Narrows, forming 
Shortly .after Iiis return, he was ordered thus nu uninterrupted connexion of up- 

* * i ’ i ‘ 
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V wardsof 2000 mil&.* Itis ^jgable for inti, Lublana) $ capital of the Austrian 
/. ships of the line' to Quebec, about 400,*'duchy of Cnmiola, the seat of the chief 
’ •' tulles, and to Montreal for ships of 600 imperial* gubernium, in the kingdom of 
tonft, 380 miles. The distance from Mon- Illyria^ for Cnmiola and Cqrmthia, also 
' r > tWal folakeOrtfario is 190 or“300 miles, of a prince-bishop, &c. In oucieut 
The tide flows upjas for as Three Rivers, times, it was called J&moma , hnd was a 
Its breadth between Montreal and Que- 
beft is from half a mile to four miles; the 
average, breadth, about two miles. Be- 
4 low Quebec, it gradually widens, till it 


considerable city iu the Viudclician Il¬ 
lyria. It contains, at present, 866 houses, 
with 11.500 inhabitants, who speak Gcr- 
man, Italian, modern Greek, and French. 


enters foe gulf: where, fromcajie Rosier to < The lower class spenk the Illyrian-Vin- * 
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the Mingan settlement, on the l<abrador 
coast, it is about 105. miles in breadth. 
The country through which it flowSj from t 
the Jake to the gulf, is generally fertile,’ 
and much of it well cultivated, anti rapid¬ 
ly improving; on both rides, thg prospect 
is delightful: numerous villages, for the 
most part built round a handsome stone 
church, invite the traveller’s attention, 
while single houses and forms appear at 
agreeable distances. The river in several 
places spreads out into large lakes, as lake 
Hi. Francis, St. Louis,-and Deux Mon¬ 
tagues f and there are numerous illunds, 
shoals and rapids. From the beginning of 
December to the middle of April, the navi¬ 
gation is totally suspended by frost. The 
breaking up of the ice in the spring is 
described as a magnificent scene. 

Lawrence, St., Gulf of ; a gulf which 
receives the waters of the St. Lawrence, 
formed between the western part of New¬ 
foundland, the eastern shores of Luhrador, 
the eastern cxtrertiity of New Brunswick, 
part of Nova Scotia, and the island of 
(’ape Breton. It communicates with the 


Atlantic by three 
by the straits of 


lassases,—on the north, 
__ullcisTe, between Labra¬ 
dor apd Cape Nortjli; or the south¬ 
east,* ot the passage between eajie Ray 
and Newfoundland; and l>y the gut of 
Cat^A|Which r divides Cape Breton fruro 
Ndriii racotia.' Tlie distance from cape 
- to. cape ltay is 7!) Leagues; from 

Nova Scotia to Labrador, 106. 

Lav (from the Anglo-Saxon word ley ); 
the mune of an ancient elegiac kind of 
French lyric poetry, formerly much imi¬ 
tate!! by the English. The lay is said to 
have been formed on die model of the 
trochaic verses of die Greek and Latin 
tragedies. There were two sorts of lays; 
die greater, which consisted of 12 couplets 
of verses, iu different measures ; unil the 
lesser, comprising 16 or 20 verses. The 
Word lay is now generally applied to any 
little melancholy song or air, and is, for 
the most part, used in diat sense by Chau¬ 
cer, Spenser, Milton, Waller, Dryden, and 
other classical English poets. 

Lavkacu (in Italian, Lt dna,nna; iu Illyr- 


delician dialect, which differs little from 
the Croatian and Istrian. It carries on 
considerable commerce with Vienna, 
Venice, Bavaria, Constantinople, From 
1809 to 1813, it was the residence of the 
French governor-general of tint Illyriau 
provinces. The city lias Income remark-' 
able, of late, on account of the congress 
lioldcn here, from January<26, 1821, to 
Ala) of the same year. In the article 
Congress , the recent congressional politics, 
ami the consequences of the congress .at - 
Laybaeli, are discussed. This congress ‘ 
forms a conspicuous ejiocli iu the liistory 
of polities, as it was here tlmt the right, of 
armed intervention (see Intervention) was 
regularly proclaimed and received into 
the national law of Europe. Russia, Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia declared that they would 
never abandon these principles, but the i 
3 'car 18.30 made some change in their 
policy. England declared (Castlereagh’s 
letter, January' IS)], 1821) that it could not 
agree to such principles.—Hoe Bignon’s • 
Du CoTtgres.de v rraupau (Paris, 1821), and . 
the articles Italy, Sicilies, The Turn, ami 
Sardinia, see also the article fVance, ■ 
History 6f. 

Lav man (from the Greek X'«<5j, people) 
signifies, since the third eentuiy, every 
person not a clergyman.—Among | winters, 

It signifies a small statue, whose joints are - 
so formed, that it may lie put into any at¬ 
titude, for the purpose of adjusting the • 
drapery of figures. 

Laynez, Jaincs, tlic second general of 
the Jesuits (q. v.), and the real founder of •. 
the policy anil organisation of the society. - 
was born at Alniancario, near SiguenzaJ/.. 
in Castile, in 1512.' He studied at Alcala.’ 
The fame of Ignatius Loyola’s religious ’ 
zeal, and the desire of becoming acquaint- - 
cd with Inin, and, at the same time, tof „ 
pursuing his own studies, led Ldjniieqt to 
Paris, where Loyola was then v^r-^.in 
order to escape the persecution of the fo- • - 
quisition. An intimacy was soon formed ,* 
lietween these two zealots, and they de-, J -’ 
termiued to go to Turkey, and preach tfye 
gospel to the infidels; A war with tl$ r - 
Porte defeated this plan J and, while ,et ;• 
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Venice, in l£3fi, they formed the project by means of whiMi party,' ifportjoii 6f. 
of eBtubliHking.il society, the princijml aim then’ former estates was restored to them.' 
of which should be the education of the In Poland, where they are called fathers, 
people in the (foetrines ol* the’ Roman of the mission, they uro most numerous, 
church, and tlio prevention-Of the spread and have great influence, oa teachers ill, 
of the new opinions. laiyhoz,. ipore the seminaries and as spiritual censors, 
prudent, learned, refined and dexterous They maintain their ancient monasteries, ■ 
than Loyola, had the principal share in and thejbackwaril state of science, in that 
' the formation of this plan, oAd his disiu- country, is, in some measure, to lie ascrih- 


tcresteduess, Iris zeal and activity, were, 
the principal cquws of the success of tfye 
.new institution. After the order had been 
confirmed by Pftul III (15l0), mid Loyola, 
at the request of Laynez, hail been ap¬ 
pointed the first general, he made many 
journeys'for the purpose uf extending the 
society of the Jesuits, and exerted'him* 
selij with great activity, in the. cause of tho 
pope at the council of Trent, lie refused 
the cardinal’s hat, which was oflired him 


ed to thoir influence. In Spain,' also, this 
order has flourished, though the influence 
of the Lazarites there has not been s6 
great. Austria has admitted them more 
recently. 

Lazarus ; the name of a leprous beg¬ 
gar mentioned irt sacred history. {Luke 
\vi, 20.) The memory of d monk of this 
name, belonging to the ninth century ' * 
celebrated by the Roman church (Feb. 21), 
liecaiise neither tire threats nqr the vio- 


bv Paul IV. In 1558, lie succeeded Loy¬ 
ola, ns general of the, order. Jti 1501, hi* 
»\ent to France with the cardinal Ferrara, 
to assist him in extirpating heresy. Brill 
we must do him the justice to say, thatltu 
^vus the only one at the notorious confer¬ 
ence of Poissy, who listened at all to the 
voice, of reason and mercy. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Jesuits ill France, although 
with some restrictions (see Jesuit), was the. 
result of this journey. After laiyur/ had 
assisted in establishing, at the thirdVomi- 
cil of Trent, the supremacy of the bishop 
of Home out the other bishops, he re¬ 
turned to Rome, where lie.devoted him¬ 
self to the direction and extension of his 
order. He died there January JO, 15(15, 
■at the age of 53. 

Lazaretto ; a public building, hospital 
or j test-house, for the reception of those 
afflicted with contagious distempers. It 
is more particularly applied to buildings iu 
which quarantine is performed. (Bee 
Quarantine, Plague, Yellow Fever.) 

Lazarites, or Fathers of Bt. Laza- 
ri s, in France ; the priests ol‘the mission 
were so called ufler their priory' of St. 
Lazarus, in Paris. Thus order, consisting 
of regular prit sts, lmuud by complete mo¬ 
nastic vows, was established iu 1(134, for 
the purpose of supporting missions ; hut, 
in pagan countries, they have effected less 
than other orders established for ihe'sainc 
purpose. In China, they have still n mis¬ 
sion, In Franco, they survived the revo¬ 
lution, and, in 1810, were restored, by a 
royal ordinance, to their original destina¬ 
tion, on account of their services in the care 
of the country people. Before July, 1830, 
they distinguished themselves as the most 
active missionaries, adherents, and in¬ 
formers, in the service of the ultra-party ; 
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lei ice of Theopliilus, emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople, could jfromit him from painting 
images of the saints. The former after¬ 
wards became patron of the sick, par¬ 
ticularly of lepers, and in Palestine was 
instituted t^ie order of Bt. Laiurus, whose 
members, called knights hospitallers of Hi. 
Ijazarus of Jerusalem, took care chiefly of 
persons afflicted with the Icpn.-y. This’ 
'disease.was spread in Europe by the cru¬ 
saders; and the hospitals, which, till the 
thirteenth century, were frequently estab¬ 
lished for lepers, received the name of 
lazarettos, which, at a later period, was ex¬ 
tended to all'hospitals, (q. v.) 

Lazulitf. is rarely ‘found in jierfeef- 
crystals, more often granular, or iu pieces 
not exceeding the size of a hazel-nut. It 
is somewhat translucent, of a fine blue 
color, of different shades ; nearly as hard 
as quartz.,, Its primury form is a right 
rhombic prism ; the direction of its cleav¬ 
ages has not been determined ; specific, 
gravity, 3.05. Before the blow-pipe, it 
intumesces a little, and assumes a glassy 
appearance, where the heat has lieen high- f 
est, hut does not melt. It consists of 1 . 
phosphoric acid 41.81, alumine 35.73, 
.magnesia 9.34, silex, 2.10, oxi^e of iron 
2.G4, and water 0.06. It is found in nar¬ 
row veins, traversing clay-slate, with 
quartz, iu Salzburg. 

Lazzarom ; a class of persons in Na¬ 
ples (formerly about 40,000), without cm- ’ 
ploynient or home, unci without any set¬ 
tled means of support, the greatest part of 
them living for die whole year, both day 
and night, in the streets ami public places. 
The extreme fruitfulness of the soil,' 
which renders subsistence very easy, tho 
extraordinary temperance of the inhibit-, 
(flits, the warmth of tho climate, and. the 
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inicwlence which it produces^ have given 
|ise to tiiis class pf men. The tittle which 
is absolutely necoasary, they easily pick 
. up; in' the- capacity of messengers,'porters 
, iahd (lay-laborers, without hard work. 
Hence, in spite* of their great number, they 
arc textremfly good-natured and peaceful, 
and mildly put up with results and provo¬ 
cations from 'the other classes. In Naples 
is found every thine which can make such 
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the salts of the len<L' If tiiS protoxide, or 
metallic lead, be subjected, during 48 hours ,' 
to the lieut of a reverberatory furnace, it • 
passes to the condition of, red oxide, or - 
what is commonly called minium, or red • 
lead. This is regarded by doctor Thom- , 
son oku niixturc of the protoxide and dcu- • 
toxide of lead. After die. protoxide is sop, ,■ 
arated by deetie acid, the dcutoxide, of n 
dark red color, remains. Its composition - 
a life practicable ; hence a lazzarone never iq, in 11(! ports, 104 lead, 1% ogygon. The \ 
leaves the city without the most pressing peroride of lead is formed by passing clilo- ■ 

. necessity. The desire of prdijferty and of rine gas through a solution of acetal« of 


• more of tlie comforts of life, with more 
industrious habits, was lirst introduced 
among these people in modem times, un¬ 
der the reign of Joseph Bonaparte, when 
they were employed in making excava¬ 
tions, &e., and received part of their pay 
in domestic utensils and furniture, that 
they might become accustomed to a home. 
They were also collected ih villages,where 
it wo8' intended to educate their children. 
Tlie police regulations of king Joachim 
(Murat) also contributed to improve their 
condition. ’ The ’ lazzaroni consisted at 
first principally of sick persons from the 
^lowesti class, who, after leaviug the hos¬ 
pitals, retained then - wretched clothes, uml 
wore hence called lazzaroni) as being urx-‘ 
der the protection of St. Luzaros. 

. Lead is a metal very ancientlytkuown; 
it is often mentioned by Moses. Its al¬ 
chemical name was Satumus. It has a 
bluish-gray color, and, whcn*recently cut, 
a strong metallic• lustre; but it soon tar¬ 
nishes. from exposure to the air ; sjiecific 
gravity, 11J138. It is soft, flexible and in¬ 
elastic. It is malleable and ductile. In 
tenacity, k is inferior to all ductile inqtal.i. 
It soils paper and the fingers,, imparts a 
slight tpste, and emits, by frictiou, u pe¬ 
culiar smell. It is a good conductor of 
heat, melts at 012° Fahr., and, when cool¬ 
ed, slowly crystallizes in quadrangular 
pyramids. It is but slowly affected by 

( be atmosphere at common temjiemtures; 
mt, when maintained in a state of fusion, 
it ahsorbrioxygen rapidly, atul is converted 
into a dull-gray dross or powder. When 
this dross is heated to a'low ignition, ft be¬ 
comes of a dull-yeMow color, and is called 
common rrufssicot; and, by a higher heat 
and longer exposure to tlie ay:, it assumes 
a deeper yellow, and is then called massi¬ 
cot. This is the protoxide of lead, mid con¬ 
sists, in 112 parts, of 104 lead and 8 oxy- 
gfen. It is insoluble in water, melts at ig¬ 
nition, and is unchanged by luiat in close 


lead. Its color is brown. Heated mod¬ 
erately, es|iecially with the. addition of sul¬ 
phuric acid, it gives out oxygen, and be¬ 
comes dcutoxide, and at a cherry-red heat 
it passes to the state-of the protoxide*: 120 
parts contaiu 104 of lead. Lead forms a 
compound with chlorine, as it is supposed 
at present, in tlie ratio of 104 of the former 
to IK! of the latter. The union is effected 
liy exposing the metuliu thin plates to the 
action of chlorine gas, or, more easily, by 
adding muriatic acid, or a solution of com¬ 
mon salt, to the acetate or nitrate of leacj. 
dissolved in water. Tins chloride ftises ut‘ 
a temperature below redness, aiul'forms, 
as it cools, u semi-transparent, homy ina>s, 
sometimes culled horn lead, or plumbum 
enrneum. It hears a full red heat in close 
vessels without subliming. The pigmeiit 
called mineral, or patent yetloii' (also fused 
sub-muriate of lead), is a compound ol’thu 
chloride and protoxide of lead. It is pre¬ 
pared for the purposes of the arts by tho 
action of moistened sea-wilt on lilhurge, 
by which means ft portion of the protoxide 
is converted jnto chloride of lead. It is a 
paint little used, however, in consequence 
of the preference given to tlie chrome 
yellow. An iodu/e of lead is easily formed 
by mingling a solution of hydriodic acid, 
or hydriodate of pntusso, whir the acctare 
or nitrate of lead dissolved in water. It 
is of a rich yellow color, and is deposited 
from boiling water on cooling, in crystal¬ 
line grains of a brilliant lustre. Lead 
combines with sulphuric phosphorus. 
The sulvhuret may be made by simply 
heating lead and sulphur together, or by 
the action of sulphurated hydrogen on a 
salt of lead. It is an abundant natural 
product, and is known under the name of 
galena in mineralogy. The . phosphu- 
ret of lead Is formed by dropping *pnos-\ 
phorus into melted lead contained in a 
crucible, or by iicatiug equal parts of lead, 
filings and phosphoric glass with one 
vessels. When it contains about four per eighth of charcoal powder. It breaks 
cenfc of carbonic acid, it is' called litharge, into lamina, aud is. composed of 88 lead, 

It unites with acids, and is the base of all 12 phosphorus. 1 As respects tlie uses of _ 
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metallic lead and the hxides, it in xyell 
known that the former is'much employed 
■ in the arts, particularly for buildings and 
; cisterns. ,For the first of these uses it has 
many advantages. It is easily worked' 
into any shape, on. account of its great 
softness, and is sufficiently malleable to 
fold two pdges over each other, so as to 
make it water-tight, without soldering. 
This is a very great advantage; since, when 
pieces arc soldered together, the expansion 
and contraction, by a change of tempera¬ 
ture, soon cause a rupture. Althodj/h it is 
iti very general use for. water cisterns, 
punijiH, and pipes for conveying water, 
serious objections have, from time to 
time, been urged against its employment 
for this purpose. Doctor Christison has 
found that, in pun* water, it is oxidized 
with considerable rapiditj, carbonate of 
lead being formed by the action of the 
oxygen and carbonic acid of the air. But 
if the water, as is the case with the ma¬ 
jority of springs, contains a small propor¬ 
tion of saline matter, especially if a sul- 
• phate lie present, which never fails to 
jirecipitat^lead from any of its solutions, 
the liability of tlie water to Ik* prejudiced 
by tin* lend is very .small. And in other 
cases, there can be no danger in delivering 
water through aqueducts of lead, provided 
they arc constantly kept full of water, so 
as always to exclude the air. Great mis¬ 
chief lips Im’cii produced by tin* use of lead 
in dairies. If the milk runs into the 
slightest acidity, some lead will lie dis¬ 
solved, and injurious consequence's will 
follow if it is taken into the stomach. In 
•be granulation of lead for shot, a small 
portion of arsenic is added. The propor¬ 
tion is about 2 per cent, of the white or 
yellow arsenic. The compound is heated 
rcd-liot for !1 hours in an iron pot,protect¬ 
ed by a tight cover, when the contents are 
let fall into a reservoir of water, from a 
height of 10 to 150 feet, as tlie shot arc* to 
be coarser or finer. One part of tin and 
two of lead form an alloy fusible at 350° 
Fahr., which is used by tinmen under the 
name of soft, solder. Lead also forms an 
imperfect alloy with copper. The metal 
used for common brass-cocks is on alloy 
of these two metals. The union of tbeso 
two metals, however, is exceedingly slight; 
fbr, upon exposing the alloy to a heat 
no greater than that in which lead melts, 
the lead almost entirely runs off of itself. * 
This process is called eliquation. Of the 
oxides', the mixture of the protoxide and 
. deutoxidc, which forms the red-lead, is 
of considerable ini|>ortancr as a pigment. 
Its manufacture in Germany is conducted 


Ss follows: 180 pounds of lead are , cal' /• 
cined for eight hours upon the hearth ofa , 
cujiola furnace, and, being constantly stir-* • 
red, it is then left in the furnace for 16 X 
hours, and only* stirred at intervals. This’ ;• 
calcined lead, or massicot, is ground in a 
mill with water, washed on tables, and,be-. * 
i rig,dried; is-put into, stone pots, of such a * 
size, that 32 pounds fill them somewhat t 
'more than one quarter full. Several of 
these pots arc laid horizontally in the color 
furnace, so that’ the flame may go quite • 
round them, and a piece of brick is put 
bfeforc the opening of each pot. A fire is*, 
kept up in {his furnace for about 48 hours, 
and the matter in the pots stirred every,. 
half hour. The process being over, the^ 
.red-lead is passed through a sieve. -In this 
operation, 100 pounds of lead generally ’ 
increase 10 pounds in weight.* Red-lead « 
is also made from litharge, by heating it in 
pots in a reverberatory furnace. Tlie salts 
of lead have tlie protoxide, ns has before 
liecn remarked, for their base, and are 
readily distinguished by the following gen¬ 
eral characters :—1. The salts which dis- • 
solve iu water anally give colorless solu¬ 
tions, which have an astringen*. sweetish 
taste; 2. placed on charcoal, they all yield, 
by the blow-pipe, a button of lead; 3. for- , 
rnpritssiate of potasli occasions in their 
solutions a white precipitate; 4. sulphur- 
eted hydrogen and hyd^osulphurcts jux>- 
duce a black precipitate; 5. a plate of 
zinc a white precipitate, or metallic leaf. * 
Most of the acids attack lead. The sul¬ 
phuric does uot act upon it unless it be ' 
concentrated and boiling. Sulphurous ‘ 
acid gas escapes during this process, and 
the acid is decomposed. When the dis¬ 
tillation is carried on to dryness, a saline ■ 
white mass is produced, a small portion 
of winch is soluble in water, and is the * 
sulphate of lead; it affords crystals. The ■ 
residue of the whitetaiass is t an insoluble ■ 
sulphate of load. It consists of 5 acid and y 
14 protoxide of lead. Nitric acid nets strong-, 
ly ou lead. Tlie nitraie sqlution yield? by 
evaporation tetrahedral crystals, which are , 
white, opaque, and of a specific gravity 
of 4. They consist of 6.75 acid, and 14 ' 
protoxide. A svbnitrate may be formed , 
by Imiling in water equal weights of the 
nitrate and protoxide; also by boilinga • 
solution of 10 parts of the uitrate on 7.8 • 
of metallic lead. Acetic acid dissolves ' 
lead and its oxides ; though probably, the., 
access of air may be necessary to tlie, 
solution of the metal itself by this acid. ’ 
White lead, or ceruse (see Ceruse), is made 
by rolling, leaden plates spiralfy up, bo as * 
to leave the space of about an. inch be- 
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•the tartrate. The proper counter-poison 
for a dangerous dow of sugar of lead is 


tweett each coil, and placing them vor- 
tiddly in eartlicu pots, at l^je bottom of 
v^liidi, is some good vinegar. The pots solution of Epsom or Glauber salt, liberal- ■ 
^recovered; and exposed for a length of ' ly swallowed; either of which medicines 


time to a goude heat in a saud-liatli, or by 
4 , bedding them m dung. The; vapor of the 
t vinegar, assisted by the tendency of the 
1 lead to combine with the oxygen which is 
present, corrodes the lead, and com errs 
, the external portion into a white sul*- ( 
stance, which comes off in flakes when 
t- the lead is nncoih'd. The plates are thus 
treated repeatedly, until they are corroded 
through, refuse is the ouly white used 
in oil ^Huntings. Commonly,*it is,adul¬ 
terated with a mixture of chalk in the 
sho|k*. It may l>* dissolved without (lifli- 
eiilty in die acetic acid, and affords a erys- 
lutlizabtc silt, called' sugar of lead, from 
its sweet taste. This, like all the prepara¬ 
tions of lead, is a deadly jioison. The 
common sugar of lead i* an acetate ; and 
Goulard's extract, made by ladling litharge 
in vinegar, a subwetah. The power of 
this salt, as a coagulator of mucus, is supe¬ 
rior to that of the other. If u plate of tune 
lie suspended, by a thread, m a solution of 
acetate of lead, the lead will he /to ived, 
and form an arbor Satumi. The, acetate, 
or sugar of lead, is usually crystallized in 
needles, which have a silky npiieurance. 
They are flat, jour-sided prism-, with dihe¬ 
dral summits; specific gnu ity, *2.3 J5. J t is 
soluble in 3£ times its weight of cold 
water, and in somewhat less 
watet. its constituents art 

, 56.71 baseband 1 4.32 water. Acetate and 
subacetate of lead in solution have been 
•us*-d as external applications to inflamed 
surfaces, scrofulous sores, and as eye¬ 
washes. In some extreme eases of hem- 
ori-liage from the lungs and bowels, the 
former salt has been prescribed, but rarely, 
(mil in minute dose^, as a corrug.mt or 
astringent. The colic of the painters 
shows the very deleterious o|>emtion of 
this metal when introduced into the sys¬ 
tem in iHb minutest quantities at a time. 
A course of sulphurated hydrogen waters, 
laxatives, of which sulphur, castor-oil, Ep¬ 
som salts, or calomel, should Ik* preferred, 
a mercurial course, the hot, sea-bath, and 
electricity, are the appropriate remedies. 
Dealers in wines have occasionally sweet¬ 
ened their acid wines with litharge, or its 
salts. This nefarious udultemtiop .is at 
otic* detected by the use of sulphurated 
hydrogen water, wliich will throw down 
the lead m the state of » dark brown sul- 


instantly converts the poisonous acetate of 
lend into the inert sulphate. Sugar has 
l>eeh found to neutralize the poisonous ac¬ 
tion of acetate of lead, and therefore may 
be regarded as aft excellent antidote to it. • 
—We .proceed now to speak of the ores 
of this metal, and the method of their re¬ 
duction. 1. There exists but a single ore 
•of l«i«f which ever occurs hi sufficient 
quantity by itself to justify' its explora¬ 
tion;—that ore is the Sulphuret. (S?ee Gale¬ 
na.) It not unlrequently napiiens, however, 
that the veins and lh*ds of this sjK'cies em¬ 
brace a variety of .other ores of lead dis- 
]iersed through them, wliieh, iMiing min¬ 
gled w ith the Miljiliuret, materially augment 
the yield of that ore. and wliieh, therefore, 
require to he notiml, not merely as ol»- 
jeets of natural history, hut as of value to 
the miner, w ho, from their often unprom¬ 
ising a-pert, is liable to overlook them 
among the refuse matters of llie mine.' 
lu addition to what has already been said ’ 
of the sulphmet under the article Galena , 
we give here a simple mode of assaying’ 
a small portion of this ore. Separate 50 
graminui of it as perfectly as possible from 
the engaging lock, or gangiie; pulverize it, , 
and, mingling it with 1*2.5 grammes at" iron 
in small pieces (small tucks, for example),' 
of boiling 1 introduce the mmure into a Hessian cru- 
20.! K* acid, eible, winch, b< ing placed within a second 
* ‘ ’ "one, is to be exposed to the heat of a vvind- 

furnaee. ,>r of an ordinary fbrgc, during 15 
minutes ; it is then removed, suffered to 
eool, and broken. a button of lead occupies 
the bottom of the crucible, w'bie!i,on being 
weighed, makes known the richness of the 
ore. 2. Carbonate of Ijead, or White Jjead 
Ore, so called from its prevailing color,like 
all tin: salts of lead, is perfectly unmetnllie 
in its appearance, ami is not unfreqiiuntly 
rejected from among common lead ore, 
as an earthy mineral. It is both crystalliz¬ 
ed and massive. The crystals are very* 
oblique four-sided prisms, six,-sidcd prisms 
variously terminated, acute, double six-sid- * 
ed pyramids, tabular crystals, and twin and 
made crystals. They cleave parallel to 
the sides of a right rhombic prism of 117°, 
mid 03, which is'the primitive form of the 
species. Lustre adamantine; hardness 
equal to that of calcareous spar ; brittle; . 
specific gravity, 0.20. It dissolves with 
eftervefee,fence in muriatic and nitric acids, 


phuref. Bin gundy wine, and all such as yields a mctidlic globule pn charcoal be- 
juontitiii tartar, will not hold lead in solu- fore the blow-pine, mid is .composed of 
tion, in consequence of the insolubility of oxide of lead 62, carbonic acid 10, and 
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water 2. This species often occurs mas¬ 
sive, and intermingled with earth and me¬ 
tallic oxides, and is sometimes tarnished, 
and blackened, so as to bei with difficulty 
recognised. It occurs in veins in primitive 
and secondary countries, accompanying 
galena and other ores of lead. It is pretty 
abundant in European countries, hut has 
been found very sparingly in the U. States. 
11. Sulphate of Lead* Its principal crystal¬ 
lizations are au oblique four-sided prism, 
variously bevelled or truncated,and a 1 trend, 
rectangular, four-sided pyramid. 11 admits 
of cleavage parallel to the planes of n right 
rhombic prism of 103° 45? and 76° 18', its < 
primitive form ; lustre shining, adaman¬ 
tine ; fracture ’ conchoirlul; translucent; 
hardness that of calcareous spar ; streak 
white; brittle; sjterifir gravity, t>.3. It de¬ 
crepitates before the blow-pipe, then melts, 
and is soon reduced to the metallic state. Its 
constituents are, oxide of lead 70.5, sul¬ 
phuric acid 25.75,water 2.25. It occurs, not 
*ery plentifully, in the Hart/., Spain, Eng-, 
land and Scotland. 4. Mr. Brooke has de¬ 
scribed, within the few hist years, three oth¬ 
er varieties of lead ore; one of which con¬ 
sists of 4ti.9 of cai'lionate and 53.1 of sul¬ 
phate of lead ; another of 55.8 of sulphate, 
;12.8 of carbonate of lead, and 11.4 of enr- 
1 innate of copper; tl ic remaining one of74.4 
sulphate of lead, 18. oxide of copper, and 
4.7 of water. These will, doubtless, con¬ 
stitute distinct sjiecies. 5. Chromate of Lead 
is of a deep orange-red color; when pul¬ 
verized, orange-yellow. It occurs crystal¬ 
lized andmasshc; cleaves parallel to all 
the planes of an oblique rhombic prism of 
about <>3°3(y and 8(5° 30 / . The cress frac¬ 
ture is uneven, p^ssingintoconcluiidal, with', 
a splendent lustre. It is sometimes trans¬ 
lucent; brittle; specific gravity, li. When 
exjiDsod to the blow-pipe, it crackles and 
melts into a grayish slug. It consists of 
.oxide of lead 03.93, chromic acid 30.40. 
It has hitherto been found only in Siberia, 
» hero it occurs in a vein traversing gneiss 
and mica slate hi tbe gold -mine of Be- 
resof, and in a sand-stone near the same’ 
place, li. Molybdate of Lead occurs crys¬ 
tallized in obtuse octahedrons, variously 
modified, and hi tabular crystals. It cleaves 
parallel to the sides of a right square 
prism, its primary form ; color wax or 
honey-yellow ; lustre resinous ; translu¬ 
cent ; hardness lielow that of culcareous 
spar; brittle fracture uneven, passing 
into conchoidnl; specific gravity, 5.09. 
Before the blow-pipe, it decrepitates : on 
charcoal, it fuses into a dork-gray mass, in 
which globules of reduced lead are visi- 
. hie,„ ft consists of 58.4 oxide of lead, 38 
’ 3i>* 
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molyhdic acid, and 2.08 oxide of iron. It* 
occurs principally at Bleiberg in'Corin-' 
thia, With other ores of lead. It has also 
been found, in very spall quantity, in th’e 
V. States, at Southampton, in Massachu¬ 
setts. 7. Photphate of Lead occurs crys¬ 
tallized in foe form of a six-sided prism, 
generally modified on the edges; and, as*' 
it cleaves partdlel to tlib sides of the hex- 
agonal^priem, the figure is regarded as its 
primary form; eolor, shades of green 
and yellow'; translucent;, lustre resinous; 
fracture imperfect, cbnchoidal, uneven ; 
brittle ; hardness cqudl to that of calcare¬ 
ous spar. Besides occurring in distinct 
crystals, it assumes „ globular, reniforrn, 
botryoidal and fhiticose shapes. Before 
the blow-pipe, it melts by itself upon char¬ 
coal, and the head exhibits, in cpoling, crys¬ 
talline facets. ' It consists of oxide of lead , 
78.58, phosphpric acid 19.73. In some 
varieties of this species, arsenic acid is eiih- ■ 
stituted for phosphoric acid. Phosphate 
of lead is found accompanying the conn 
mon ores of lead, though' rarely in any 
considerable quantity. Finely crystallized • 
varieties are found at Przihrani in Bohe¬ 
mia, at Huelgoet in Brittany, at Lead-hills 
in Scotland, and at Cornwall in England. 
In the IJ. States, it occurs at the lead mine 
non* Frevberg in Maine. .Sucli are the 
ores of lead, ml of which, with the excep¬ 
tion of the chromate, are more or less 
employed in furnishing the lead of com¬ 
merce'; liut the salts, as has been remark¬ 
ed aliove, in very limited quantity, com¬ 
pared with the sulphuret. As the priuci- 
pA thing in the metallurgic treatment? of 
these ores, is to expel the sulphur, after 
picking and pulverization, they are roasted, 
either in the open air, or in reverberatory 
furnaces. During this operation, the ph 1-.> 
pLuir -volatilizes, and the lead, reduced to* 
the metallic state, or to that of an oxide, 
runs into the basin, or crucible of the fur- ‘ 
imee, where it is deoxidized by being 
maintained in contact with ignited char¬ 
coal. Thus, by this method, which is that 
generally adopted, the sulphuret passes at 
first to the (gate of an -oxide in the rever- 
lierutory furnace, afterwards is converted 
principally into the metallic state, and tlie 
remainder is passed ,into other furnaces, 
where a renewed heating with charcoal,' 
compels it to give up its oyygki, and to 
assume the condition of perfectly metallic 
lead. There is another mode of treat¬ 
ment practised in Germany and Franco to . 
a considerable extent. It consists in pre¬ 
senting to .die sulphitr of- the ore a sub¬ 
stance widi which it has a more powerful - 
affinity titan with the lead; this substance 




is iron." The workmen commence by troSs of Aristogiton. Being privy to the 
..melting the ore in a rcverl>erutory fUrnaec conspiracy of Unrmndiug and Anstogitpn 
of small size, and when the bath is full, ingaiust tho Pisistratida?, when examined , 
.they throw in 28 per-cent of okl iron, on the subject, she hit off her tongue, that 
In 41 ' little time, the sulphur passes from she might not lie able to apeak. A statue 
the lead to the iron, leaving the former was erected by the side of those of the 
meted free* which occupies the bottom of tyrannicides, in honor of her, representing • 
the basiu.' By this means, the same quail- u lioness without a tongue, by tne side of 
tity of oyt is reduced as in the first de- ‘which was an imago of Venus, whose 
scritied process, with die. advantage, too, priestess she was. 

of a considerable saving of time, and with Leaf. As it is impossible, to' give an 
„ pile half of the' lalior ; but it is* attended , entirely satisfactory definition of what is 
with the complete loss of the iron, which, meant by die worn plaitf, or animal , so it 
in some districts, however, is so cheap as has equally defied the. exertions of natu- 
io be of no consideration. England pro- - ralists to give a distinct definition of leaf. 
duces about half the lead of Eurojie; Loaves an- the part of the vegetable world 
the .Hurt/, Austria, Prussia and their de* in which -vegetable life, manifests itself 

• pendencies nearly all the remainder, Tfic most strongly. Light and air, which so 
lead mine of Galena, in Illinois, yielded, in essentially influence the vegetable king- 
182!), about (1000 tons of load.—It is pretty dom, act chiefly on tile leaves; and, in 
certain that both lead and, tin were ciu- relating to the air, leaves have been eom- 
plovdd, in extremely remote ages, in the pared to tbc animal organs of respiration— 
fabrication'of arms, and, above all, in the to lungs placed externally. They arc 
ornamental parts of •them. Bonier also also organs of nutrition', particularly on 
aUudes to tho practice of putting leaden the lower surface. The some formation 
h$Ha at the end of fishing-lines. The which prevails in tho trunk, branches 
custom of writing on lead mounts ulso into and roots, lias been recognised in leaves, 
very great antiquity. Frontmus and Dio only that vvlmt in the former is annular 
Cassius assure us that the consul Hiilius, and concentric, in the latter is spread out 

’ liesieged in Modena, wrote upon a leaf of over an extended plane surface., The 
lead, respecting his situation, to Doe 11 is spiral vessels and sap vessels, which are 
‘Brutus, who replied by the same means, observable in the leal-stalk, are also partly 
Pausanias speaks of certain books of III*- to be traced in tho leaf, and form the 
bind writteu upon sheets of lead; and, if nerves and veins, wife li nmy lie cousiil- 
wo may believe Plinv, even public acts cred as the skeleton of the leaf. ,The 
were* consigned to volumes nr leaves of spaces Ivefvveen them are filled with a eel- 
the same onaterial. The po-ts make ffr- lular substance, covered l>y a soil, yet firm , 
qurtiit allusion to leaden coins. Fieorifc, cuticle. Tim cellular substance and the' , 
in his Piombi Antichi, has collected anil cuticle are different on the upjmr und the 
, represented a vast numlier of monuments .lower surfaces; and, however various the 
of this kind. Caylus conceived them to form 1 of the leaves, much conformity al- • 
be all Roman; and thus, according to-that ways exists in this respect, and is inti- 
writer, those even which represent Egyp- mutely connected with, the life of tin* '< 
tion divinities, or are inscribed with plant. The cellular substance is portion-, ■ 
Greek, characters, are yet to be referred larly tilled with sap, generally of a green < 
to the times of the Roman emperors, color. The. cells of the upper surface are' ■ 
Stiftues of lend are very rare. • commonly disposed lengthwise; 'those of 

Lead; an instrument for discovering tho lower surfiue, breadthwise; both 
the depth ol' water. It is composed of a commonly destitute of sap. ' The pores,. , 
large piece of lead, from seven to eleven which are generally only on the lower ( 
pounds in weight, and is httached, by surface (except in plants whose leaves lie on 
means of a strap, to a long line, called the water, or close on the ground), serve to , . 
U 10 lead-line, which is marked at certain transmit the air to the internal parts of the r 
distances, to ascertain the fathoms.—- plnnt; hut in some plants 'they are not , 
To heave the lead, is to threw it into discernible, even in some of die , more ' 
the sea in a manner calculated to produce perfect kinds, particularly if the gap is 
the desired effect.— Deep-sea lead; a lead not green. The leaf -changes whatever 
of a larger sjfce, dieing from 25 to 30 passes through it info the . plant from * 
pounds weight, and attached to iwuiich without, or from the plant; and bo essen- 
louger line than tfio former, winch is' tial is the influence of light/'pon vegetable 

* Called a lU/iul-teeul. life, that the gu^eous'substanecs given out • 

. ,Lk.e>a; an Athenian Afinra (q. v.), mis-, by plauts, in the sun, or in the shade, 







, or by night, are chemically different., 
; Hound and green loaves, in the sun, ex¬ 
hale oxygen and alworb carbonic acid gas; 
but by night, or hi the dark, they give but 
carbonic acid gas, and abaorlj oxygen 
, from the air.: sickly plants, and those 
whose leaves ore uot green, do this in the 
sun. The green color, the almost univer¬ 
sal hue of plants, is so, intimately con¬ 
nected with light, that young plants do 
. hot liegiu to assume this color until they 
come into the light. The importance of 
leaves to plants is shown by the fact that 
no plant can grow, nor form blossoms, nor 
fruits, if* deprived of leaves. When fruit 
' lias arrugal at a certain degree of maturity, 
it may,Indeed, be ripened more rapidly 
by depriving the plant of its foliage; but 
this only proves a diseased state. The 
tine hairs with which lento an* covered, 
and which sometime*' heroine bristles, con¬ 
tribute conshlerabjj to the exhalation and 
absorption of air and moisture; so that a 
plant often owes its notnbUment to-the at¬ 
mosphere more than to the ground ; and 
•many plants ‘exhale much more uqiifous, 
matter than, on the highest estimation, 
they can receive from the ground. The 
leaves, morenu*r, have often an important 
part in the secretion of oily or other &ub- 
stasices. There are whole orders of 
plants, consisting almost entirely of leaves, 
as certain mosses, heaths, and others, in 
which the leaf gives place almost entirely 
to the stem, so that an intermediate forma¬ 
tion between the two is pi'esented, ns in 
the cactus, euphorbia, slaptlia , &<*. In 
many coses, the leaf proceeds only fiom 
the joints of the stem, as in the grasses; 
hnd, in. this cose, it retains much of the 
nature of the stem. No part of the plant 
' is capable of flitch an immense variety of 
firms as the leaf, the description of which 
would exceed our limits. The leaves 
•. torm an important characteristic in the 
subdivision of plants. They are divided 
' into siinplc and compound, the latter class 
consisting of those in which several leaves 
are supported on one footstalk; and their 
" various subdivisions an; formed on the, 
form 1. of the. apex; 2. of the base; 3. of 
, the circumference; 4. of the margin; 5. of 
the surface: fi. on their position; 7. their 
substance; 8. their situation and position; 
9. their insertion; 10. their direction. The. 
, lobe of a leal* is the segment around the 
■ aphx.—We will add here some interesting 
items of a memoir on the structure of 
> leaVes, read quite lately by M. Adolphus 
Bronghiort, before the academy of sciences 
at Paris >The author states that the 
leaves of plants that live in the air have a 


totally different structure from, those tbiti-, 
. are completely submerged, anjl that this 1 
difference in the sthicluro of organs is in ■ 

' direct relation to the two principal ftincl 
tions of leaves—respiration and transpira¬ 
tion. In leaves exposed to the'air, foe 
surface of the leaf is covered by an epider-^ 
mis of uncertain thickness, formed of one ■ 
nr more layers of colorless cellules, close-. 
*ly packed together. This yienobrane is 
pierepd with foe pores usually known by 
the name of stomata. The doubts that 
have been entehained of the existence of 
perforations in these stomata, M. Brotig- 
. niait thinks he has removed; and that it is 
certain that, in the centre of each stoma, is 
an opening by which the outer air coni;, 
niunicates with the parenchyma; Thte 
parenchyma is evidently the seat of respi¬ 
ration ; lor it is the part that changes color 
in exercising this function, which becomes 
green-by the absorption of the carbon of 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and 
which is discolored again, m darkness, by 
foe combination of the carbon of its juices 
with the oxygen of the air. This pareu- 
clij yia differs entirely from lluft of other • 
organs, by the numerous irregular cavities 
that it contains, which communicate with 
each other arid the outer air by, means of 
the openings of tlic stomata. It is into - 
these cavities, in the cavernous parenelij - 
ma of aerial leaves, that the atmospheric 
air penetrates, when it is absorbed by the 
surface of the utricles of the parenchyma, 
that lire distended with foe fluidstwhidi . 
seem to nourish the plant According to 
M. „Brongniart, aquatic' leaves, if sub¬ 
merged, differ in being completely desti¬ 
tute of epidermis. It is not alone stomata, 
that they want, as has long, been known, 
but the epidermis also., There are none * 
of the cavities tliat abound in the paren¬ 
chyma of aerial leayes, but, on the cuntrnry, 
the cellules of foe tissue ore compactly , 
fastened together, without any interstice, 
and the air, dissolved in the water, l^an,; 
only act on their outer surface. For this, i 
reason, the proportion borne by this sur¬ 
face, to the whole mass <^f the leaf is , 
unusually great. Tlir leaves, from want of 
epidermis, dry up quickly when exposed 
to the air, and can only exifet in water, or 
a very humid*atmosphere. Hence ‘the 
author concludes that the epidermis is , 
destined to protect aerial leases against 
too rapid evaporation, and the stomata, or 
port's, of this epidermis become necessary 
to maintain a communication between 
the atmosphere and the parenchyma, • 
League; a measure of length, contain¬ 
ing more or fewer, geometrical puces, 




LEAGUE. 


nccordiilg to the different usrigei and cus- III was without male heirs, the throne, at 
toms of countries. A sea league contains his. death, would pass to the Protestant 
3000 geometrical paces, or three English prince ,Henry of Navarre; to exclude 
miles. The French league sometimes whom, anil to olnaiu the throne for liim- 
contains the same measure, and, in some self, were the real objects of the duke of 
ports of 1 France, it consists of 3500 juices. Guise. His great jtopularity seemed to 
The mean nr common league corisists of render the accomplishment of his design 
2400 paces, and the little lengtlte of 2000. easy. The example given by Paris in his 
Twenty common Spanish leagues make favor was followed bv all the provinces. 

■ a degree, or f 694 English statute miles.* The league was Sanctioned by the pope 
. The German league (rutile) contains, four and the ting of {Spain. In 1588, the duke 
English geographical miles. The Per- of Guise was murdered at Blois, with his 
.maulleague is also equal to*four such miles, brother Louis, the enrdinui, at the kings 

B near to what Herodotus calls the instigation. *,The league then declared 
i of the Persian parasang, .which con- 1 the throne vacant, and named the third 
tains 30 stadia, eight of which make a mile, brother, Charles, duke of Maycdtoe, gov- 
(S oe MUe.) ■ ernor-general of the kingdom, mnq'lll 

League. Those political connexions now sought relief in the camp of his for- 
which have been called alliances, since mer enemy, Henry of Navarre. lie was 
the French language has liecome the there assassinated in 158S>. The war was 
fashionable language of Europe, were then pursued hv the league against Henry 
denoted, during the prevalence of Spanish of Navarre, till it Mas ended, in 1594. b_v 
and Italian influence, from 1500 to 1(550, his uniting himself to the Catholic church; 
by the term league (from the Spanish and tho next > ear the league was dissolved, 
word liga). To some alliances this term We find a fifth league, in*Gerniany, in the. 
is more distinctly applied. Among these seventeenth century, also termed Catholic. 
,are the league of Cainbrai, formed, in The peace of 1555 had not sufficiently 
1508, between Louis XII, king of France, restrained the Protestants, and lmd taken 
the German emperor Maximilian, arid too much from the Catholics. Both par- 
Ferdinajtid, of Spain, for the purpose of ties regarded each other with distrust, 
humbling the republic of Venice, and The one wan accused of encroachment?.; 
which was joined, in 1509, by pope Julius the other, of unreasonable pretensions. 
II. This league Mas dissolved iu 1510, As Henry IV of France m os ready to sup- 
-gs many similar ones have brat, m conse- port the Protestant princes in any manner, 
quence of mutual distrust, and was sue- for the purpose of humbling the house of 
eeededjby the liga santa, or holy league, Austria, these princes, excited by the injtt- * 
between the pope, Maximilian, Ferdinand rie» inflicted upon the Protestant town of 
and Venice. The object of this wuti to ' Donamvertii, assembled in 1008, to font! a 
compel Louis XI1, whose allies had now UnionTor their protection. .The Catholic 
become his enemies, to renounce jiis con- princes now took the same steps as after 
quests in Italy; M’hich object Mas gained, tlur union of Smalkalden: their associn- 
This was the first example of a holy tion (1010) was also hastened by 'the dis- 


This was the first example of a holy non (1010) was also hastened by 'the cjis- 
league, which name M'as derived from the, putes respecting the succession of Juliers- 
participation of the pope.- Thirty venrs Cleves. The principal German princes 
afterwards, a holy league M'as formed in laid' claim to the possessions of John 
Germany. For when tlie principal Prot- William, duke of Juliers-Cleyes-Bergj 
estant princes in Germany united, in 1530,. &c., who lmd died, 'in 1009, ‘without 
foTorm the union of Smalkalden, in order heirs. Ilnnry IV supported the Protestant 


to protect their common faith, and with¬ 
stand the emperor Charles V, the Catholifc 
princes assembled at Nuremlierg, in 1538, 
to take measures for the support of* their 
own faith, and* to Oppose the designs of 
flic Protestant prinbes; an<\ as tlieii; league 
lmd the protection of the Catholic church 
, for its object, they termed it tlie holy league. 
A fourth league, also, called the Catholic, 
was formed by Henry, duke of Guise, iu 
157b, against Henry III* of France. Its 
ostensible object 1 was the support of the 
.Catholic religion; hut the duke* of Guigr 
Hiad further views of his own. As Henry 


t rinces: a league was therefore formed, 
y, the Catholic princes, at Wurtzburg, in 
1010, at the beau of whie.li was Maximil¬ 
ian, duke of Bavaria. The unexpected 
death of lfonry IV prevented their com¬ 
ing at once to action; but the union, and 
the (eague kept tip a vigilant opposition to 
each other till die breaking out of the 30 
years’ war. The - head of the union, 
Frederic, elector-palatine, became king of 
Bohemia; and then the two purties took 
the field. An accommodatipn was at last 
effected at 19m, July 3,1(520,.by means 
of tjie united French, Spanish, Austrian 
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and Bavarian influence, in which the 
' uninn gave up the Bohemian, pause, and, 

, after the imperial arms had become victo-’ 

' rious in Bohemia, the union was wholly 
■‘dissolved in l(J2Ji The designs of the 
■ Qutliolics were so well Hupjwrtud by the 
' duke of Bavaria, and his general Tilly, at 
i the head of the troops of the league, tliat 
' nothing but the interference of Gustuvus 
Adolphus saved the Protestant princes. 

League of the Princes. (See Con- 
, federation of the Princes.) 

Leander. (See Hero.) 

Lease. A lease is a demise of lands or 
tenements, or permission to occupy them 
for life, or a certain number of jeans, or 
during the pleasure of the parties making 
the contract. The party letting the lands 
or tenements is called the Itssar ; the 
, party to whom they are let. the Irsser; 
and the compensation or consideration for 
the lease, the rrnl. Then' i> a great dif- ' 
, ferenee in the habits and usages of differ¬ 
ent communities, as to th“ modes of occu¬ 
pying lands, and the usual interest mid 
•title of the occupants. A great part of the 
cultivated territory oT Europe is occupied 
by lessees, ami rents constitute an im¬ 
mense proportion o^ the income of per¬ 
sons living upon piofits, «s distinguished 
from those who depend partlj or wholly 
upon the fruits of their own labor; so that, ‘ 
in all economical speculations in Europe, 
in regard to agriculture and the profits 
of lauds and tenements, as distinguished 
from other species of property and iu- 
- come, the lands are always spokan of as 
being occupied by lease-holders; whereas, 

• ill the U. States, though the tenements in 
the large towns an- usually occupied by 
’ lease, and, in the country, many farms are 
cultivated by those who have only a tem¬ 
porary interest in the soil,, yet a great part 
yf the .territory is in 'the possession and 
,<• occupancy of the proprietors. The gen- 
*■ oral huhit and prejudice is in favor of the 
occupant possessing the fee, and if his 
capital is not adequate to on independent 
'and unincumbered ownership, lie gen¬ 
erally prefers to purchase, though he mort- 
gngcs’lhe land ns security for the purchase- 
money, rather than* to hire. This mode 
- 1 ' of occupying would seem to exbite a 
x ; much more general disposition towards 
permanent improvements, since the per¬ 
son making them has not only in view the 
immediate advantage of the increase of 
products, but also the remote^ advantage' 
of the increase of the value, of tip estate. 
Where leases prevail, however, it is the 
policy of tljr'TCopriefors, as well as ten- 
■ ants, t;o extend thd terms to long periods, 
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and thus to give the parties a joint interest ■ 
in improvements* The'state of.agticid- >f 
ture, in many parts of Eurojie, where the , 
system of leases prevails, shows that,this 
system is not so unfriendly to improve-' ». 
merits in cultivation as to prevent ogricul- ' 
ture from being brought to great perfec- * 
tion under it But still, all things else 
lieing equal, it is quite evident that die ' 
proprietor himself twill have the strongest - 
motives to a inode of cultivation which 
adds to the permanent value and produe- ■ 
.tivencss of the soil. It does ndt, however, 
follow, that occupancy and cultivation hy 
proprietors are, on the whole, to he pre¬ 
ferred, in all possible states of the arts, 
population anil wealth of a community. 
The prevailing occupancy by proprietors 
lias the necessaiy effect of dividing the 
territory into small forms; the preference 
of one system or the other will; therefore, , 
depend partly upon the kind of produe-' 
tion earned on; for there is no doubt that 
some specie# of cultivation can lie con¬ 
ducted more effectually, and so as to yield 
the greatest aggregate of products, if they 
arc conducted mi a large scqle. In ail ■’ 
kinds of industry, whether agricultural,* 
commercial or manufacturing, a great, 
saving may he made, and greater results ■ 
produced bv the same latior, hy combining 
tl»‘ operatives in a large system. This is*' 
undoubtedly promoted by the system of 
leaseholds, since the wealthy are thereby 
induced to invest their capital in lauds, as 
the safest pro|>erty, aqd yielding the jnost 
secure income. The result will be, tl«u 
the territory will lie owned and leased in 
large tracts. This is the reason why the 
leasehold system, instead of checking the 
progress of agriculture, probably^ on the 
whole, contributes to it, notwithstanding 
the fact that a lessee, though for a long 
term, lias less interest in increasing the 
permanent productiveness and. value of 
the soil, than the proprietor himself.' 
There, is, however, one disadvantage in ’ 
the leasehold system, and* a corresponding , 
advantage in small proprietaries, ns the 
former creates a population of mere la-, 
borers, called cottagers in England, and ' 
peasants in the rest of Europe, who, in 
general, depend wholly upon their wages 
for subsistence, and who naturally become , 
vciy numerous, in proportion to the^de- 
mand for their labor, so that, by their com¬ 
petition for employment, their wages lie;,. , 
come reduced to the means of a bare'sub¬ 
sistence. The lalnir in wliioli they are 
employed is. the rudest, aud requires the • 
least skill and previous instruction of all' 
the different species, .excepting, perhaps, 
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fishing. The consequence is,, die raising 
' a great population, of a tyide, uncultivated 
.* character, without property, qnd with very 
little self-respect or consideration with'the 
rest of the community, and, who finally 
", become detached- from the rest of the 
society^ and have no avenue of escape 
from their humble condition, so that all 
, generous emulation' and enterprise die 
away from among them. It is true, t hat this 
class is not usually a restless, turbulent or 
dangerous part of the community ; and it 
is convenient, perhaps, to those who do 
• not happen to tall within it. But those 
who desire to see human nature only in 
, a condition of existence admitting of 
moral and intellectual culture, and whose 
philanthropy makes ttiem wish that the 
whole population may participate in the 
•-general mass of intelligence, knowledge 
and accomplishments, as equally ub is 
' practicable, would prefer that no such 
class should exist as a distinct body, for 
precisely the same reason that tlu?> would 
not wish to sye any pnrt of the population 
reduced to servitude. A, division ,of the 
territory iqto small proprietaries, and a 
‘Consequent infusion, through the mass, of 
a desire of saving, and of possessing some¬ 
thing, and the stimulus afforded to enter¬ 
prise., hy opening to every individual, even 
the lowest, access to the next higher class, 
excites an independence* of spirit, an ener¬ 
gy and activity, whereby the character of 
the people is elevated. But whatever 
‘ may be, abstractly, most desirable, the con¬ 
dition of the various members of the com¬ 
munity is governed, in a great degree, by 
the operation of economical causes, tlx* 
, influence of which cannot be controlled. 
’ The power to lease will necessarily de¬ 
pend upon tlie extent of the lessor’s 
estate iq the land or tenement to be leased. 
A .proprietor who has only a life-estate 
can, of qpurae, lease his property only 
‘during his life. This is the case with a 
' great part of the landed estates of Europe, 
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lish common law makes a distinction as to ' 
‘the dignity of leasehold estates, which, in 
many cases, does not correspond to their , 
comparative value and importance, the 
maxilii being, that' a life-estate, beiug a . 
freehold, is. greater, op of more dignitf, ’; 
than a lease for ever so many years, as "a. 
hundred or u thousand. A freehold is- 
real estate; whereas a lease is but a chattel 
interest, though the term' may be Joiiger 
than the longest life. The laws prescribe" 
certain forms for the conveyance of Peal 
estate, requiring it to be by deed. Thi'se 
regulations extend also to leaseholds, usu¬ 
ally requiring that a leas? for more than 
a certain number of j oars, as three or 
seven, shall be in writing. A mere oral' 
lease is binding for a shorter period; and 
when there is no sjiecified period of occu¬ 
pancy, the term is understood to be deter- , 
mined either by die agreement for tie* 
payment of rent, as a tenement, held on 
condition of paying a monthly rent, is un¬ 
derstood to be let for tin* term of a month 
at a lime, or it is determined hy tin* 
nature of tin* estate leased, as a farm is, itr 
a mere verbal lease, understood to be let 
for one year, this being the shortest time 
ljbr w'liich it is supposed die parties w ould 
intend to contract. So it is held in Eng¬ 
land, and probably die same ride is law in 
tl|p r. States, though die decisions in„ 
somc'of the states seem to imply, that the 
letting is also, in this -aise, determined by •_ 
the period of payment of rent. But it can • 
hardly be jiresumed that the putties could 
intend that die tenant sliould plough, and 
plant, unu pay rent, and then quit. 
Leases usually stipulate that, in case Of 
failure to puy rent, the lessor may enter 
and expel tfn* tenant. As to notice! to 
quit, if the lease he for a certain time, no 
notice to quit atiits expiration is necessary; • 
but if the tenancy be at will, or by suffer¬ 
ance, it can be determined by eidier party 
only at the end of the tenn for which tl^e < 
contract is construed to run : 1 and the 


the very object of entailiiieuts, and other ’ putty intending to terminate it at the end" 

' 'limitiitiimfl. hftinff tlk fiHKlirP flip nrim^rtv nnv tfrm iu linnnd tn mva nmvimiu 


‘limitations, being to secure die projierty 
.againitf alienation, and against incum¬ 
brances to the prejudice of the heir or 
successor to the inheritance; and yet, if the 
incumbent could not make a lease for a 
certain time, it would lie a great abridg¬ 
ment of the value, of th^ estate to-himscTf, 
as well os to his successor. The laws, 
therefore, provide, that certain proprietors 
of estates for life may lease, op certain 
terms, for any time not exceeding a cer¬ 
tain jieriod, as Si or 40 years. The laws 
of the U, States coptain very few lcgisla- 

J 've provisions on this subject. 

k* * 


of any term, is bound to 
notice of such intention. 


give previous 
The general' 
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rulc, in this respect, is that of reasonable 
notice; but what is reasonable is subject tor’',, 
■ diverse interpretation. Though a lease is ’ * 
terminated, yet the tenant may enter after- 
wards, to .harvest the crops of the fields, 
planted by him before the expiration of lijs 
lease. ,The landlord has one privilege;' 
over other creditors of the tenant, in 
respect to his rent, having a right to dis-, , ’ 
train chattels on the premises, to enforce, 
and secure payment of it?' .This remedy, 
exists in England and some of the 'U. 
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States, but inbtherstateB,tha landlord has 
t ho preference over any pther creditor, in 
resect to ayy property whatever of the 

■ tenant. A question; has been much dis- 

■ mused, and the subject of frequent adjudi¬ 
cations, as to the right of tli'c tenant, nt the 

’ ^expiration of his lease, to remove fixtures 
erected' by him on the leased premises. 
The old doctrine was, that whatever life 
attached to the land, or freehold, became 
thereby a part of the real estate, and that 
Jje had not, accordingly, any right to 
remove it at the expiration' of the* term. 

' This doctrine was first relaxed, iu*Eng- 
land, in favor of trade, ns it was expressed, 
meaning, however, industry in general; 

, and, on this principle, a very liberal con¬ 
struction was put upon the tenant’s right' 
to remove, ut the end of liis term, any 
erections'put up by him, fir the purpose 
of carrying on his business, whutever it 
might be. For this purpose, however, 
tlicsc fixtures must lie such that they may 
be removed without injury to the estate. 
Tilings incorporated with the freehold, ns> 
^repairs put upon a building, remain a part 
of the real estate, and the tenant lias 
no' right to remove them, as they thus 
become the property of the landlord, 
although tin* tenant may have been under 
no agreement or ohligut^m to make the 
improvement. The right of the tenaut, 
in this respect, is still more liberally con¬ 
strued in the U. States, and there seems to 
he tio reason why lie should not have the 
’ liberty of erecting any works or buildings 
on the premises, or removing them at the 
expiration of his term, provided he can 
do so without any injury to the estate; and 
• the tendency of the decisions is towards 
the establishment of this doctrine. 

Leather. (See Tanning.) 

Lebanon, oy Libanus, and A vriLiBA- 
nus ; two .parallel ridges of mountains in 
Syria,, bounding Palestine on the north. 
The highest summit of Lebanon is JHiOO 
‘ t ■ feet. The cities Saida (the ancient Siilon) 
i and Tarabolus (Tripoli in Syria) are situ¬ 
ated at its base In die parts of tbc moun¬ 
tain near the latter city, there are«u few 
specimens remaining of the cedars of 
liCbanou, which the Phccnicians used in 
, their navaj" architecture. (See Larch.) 

, Autilibamis, or the northern part of the 
range, is inhabited by the JVlutqvelis;\he 
’ southern, by the Druses. (See Druses.) 

Lebanon, New; a post-town of Colum¬ 
bia county, New York; 7 miles W. Pitts¬ 
field; 27 S. Ji. Albany; population, see 
U. Stales. It is situated on the turnpike, 
between Pittsfreld nud Allmny. The vil¬ 
lage has 'ft *jSJcasaur, picturesque situation, 
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and Is tfeD built. >' (fare ig.4 
, cpnsiderable celebrity,'issuing from & nigh •' 
limefetono hill, eo copiously tmit fhe quanta k, * 
ty amounts to 18 barrels in a minute. The ’’ 
water contains some linicin solution, but ■ 
differs very littlefrom very pure mountain 
, water,except by itd remarkable temperature, , 
which is that of 73° Fafcir., not varying',, 
perceptibly at any season. .The spring is ’ 
kept in constant ebullition by a copious ' 
emission of azotic gas. It is useful in’ ’ 
salt rhdums and .various 'other cutaneous 
affections. The waters are weed without 
injury for all domestic purposes. On the ' 
western side of the mountain, opposite to 
the spring, two miles and a half distant, is 
a neat \iilage of Shakers, containing about, 
500 inhabitants. The houses are on' a . 
street about a mile in length, and are 
painted of an ochre yellow. (See Shakers. ) 

Lebrun, Charles, bom at Parife in 1018, 
first painter to the king, was the son of a • 
'statuary of ordinary .talent. As early os his 
third year, lie sketched with.coal, and, at 12 ■ 
j cars old, painted a portrait of his grandfu- 
ther, which is not considered the worst of 
his paintings. He studied witliVouet, and 
s-ooii surjmssed i.ot only all liis fellow 
pupils, but also his master. Affer liis 
return from Rome, where, under Pous¬ 
sin, he had studied principally the WQrks 
of Raphael, and the remains of ancient 
art, he received die order of St. Michael, 
and, in 1648, was made president of.tlio 
new royal academy of painting and sculp¬ 
ture. He was also named prince of the 
academy of St. Luke, in Rome. From , 
1601, he was principally employed in ^ 
embellishing the residences of Louis XIV • 
and his nobles with work's of art, and in 
superintending the brilliant spectacles of 
the court. He embellished Versailles, ju . 
particular, and was also director of the 
royal Gobelin (q. v.) manufactory. With , 
the death of Colbert, his influence de¬ 
clined. He died in 1690. Lebrun |kis- 
sessed a comprehensive genius, which < 
was cultivated by the incessant study 
of history and national customs. Few, 

' painters have so well understood the hu¬ 
man character, uqd the expression of the 
passions. ■, This appears from his treatise^-, ' 
Sur la t Physionomie , and Sur les Caractkres ' 
ties Passions. In invention,Jie equalled * 
the greatest artists Who hud preceded . 
him. He combined a correct judgment • 
with a lively imagination and lacijlty io 
execution. He aimed at*the higliest ac¬ 
curacy of detail, consulting the remains 
of antiquity, books and learned nipn,on the ■ 
minutest subjects. IJis weak point in paint¬ 
ing was his coloriug, particularly of fresh. 
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> Denib E^uchard, a "Bourbon to tlie' 
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^fe^rtoed pobt, who, during his life, i f- '.Caen in the quality of commissioner ex*;^- 
feseivetl the appeUatfon of the Freqch Pin- traanliuary. On did 4th of June follow#-’, 
filar, was'bom in.1729, and became secre- Ing, W.wos created a neej of Ftfanrc 
•'tary to -the jftiqce of Conti. At , the age the king, end. in the beginning of JulvyV 
of M, he,had taken his place in the first was appointed president of the-first biW " 
>rank of IjWe poets. At tlie 1 revolution,, 

!-he Celebrated f the birtli of freedom in 
odes and epigrams ;> but, as the project 
darkened, he changed his tone, aud, in 
1793,'deplored, ip harmonious verses, die 
fate ofliis country oppressed by tyrants mid 
anarchists. When the academical establish¬ 
ments were reorganized, Lebrun became a 
member of the institute. He received from 
, Bonaparte, when consul, u pension of0000 
francs. He died September 2,1007. 

Lebrun, Charles Francois, duke of 
, Placetlfia, descended from an humble 
family in the vicinity of Coutances, conic, 
at aii early age, to Paris, where he obtain¬ 
ed the protection of M. de Maupeou, 
whose secretary he. become, after having 
l*een tutor to hie children, lie is said to 
have composed, in 1770, the speech 
which tliat gentleman delivered during 
liis dispute with the parliaments. Being 
nominated deputy to the states-general 
(1789), he occupied himself, during the 
session, with affairs of police, finance, and 
domestic - administration. , Win n the, 

’ question of the church property was dis¬ 
cussed, ho maintained thaj it would be aii 
act of injustice to divest the ecclesiastical 
hollies of their possessions, though he ad¬ 
mitted that some reform was necessary ’ 
and expedient. In August, 1790, he 
voted for the preservation of the French 
academy, and, in Septemlnsr, he appeared 
at the tribune, to deliver an opinion 
against the emission bf assignats; but he 
‘ could not procure a hearing.. In 1795, he 
was elected to the council of elders, and 
becaihe secretary to that body in January, 

1790, and president in the February fol¬ 
lowing. In November, 1799, he approved 
of the new system of government, and 
was appointed third consul in December. 

.In 1803, the third class of the institute, of 
which he had continued to be a member 
from its first formation, chose him their 
president He was nominated arch-treas¬ 
urer of the empire in 1804, and, in 1805, 

S ovetnor-general of Lighria, and created 
uke of Placentia! On the retreat of 
Louis Bonaparte from the throne of Hol¬ 
land, Napolhbn confided to M. Lebrun, 
under the title of governor-general, the ad¬ 
ministration of that country, from which 
the events of 1813 obliged him to retire. 

On his return to France, he signed the 
: constitution tliat recalled die house of 
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was appointed! president of the first btl. , 
reau of die chafnberiaf peers,. After diet'-.'.* 
return- of Napolepn, lie accepted the k* 
peerage from him, and likewise -the place', j 
of grand-master of die univenslty. By/., 
this proceeding M. Lebrun rendered him-;/ 
self incapable of sitting in the new chani-/ 
lier Of- peers,-'formed in August, 1835. In ? 
the cftrlypart of his lift', he published, in - 
prose, u translation of 'Tasso’s Jerusalem, 
more remarkable for its elegance than its , 
fidelity. A new edition of this wqrk ap- * 
]K;ap*(l in 1805, with an account of die. 
life of Tasso, by Huanl (2 vols. - 8vq.).‘ 
lie also made a prose translation of Ho¬ 
mer’s Iliad (3 vols., 8vo.), which lias fro- • 
qiiently been reprinted. Ilo diet! iu 1824. 

Lf.ch ; a river rising in the Vorarlbergi 
and emptying into the Damibo. It gives’ 
its name to the Lce.hlHd, u plain in Bav d- 
ria rendered -famous by the defeat of the 
Huns (q. \ .), by Otho 1, in 955. 

Lector (nailer), in the early church ; a 
servant of the church, whose business it 
was to read parts of die Bible, and other 
writings of a Religious chameter, to the 
people. They were consecrated' by -. 
prayers and eeretijoiiies for this office," ' 
and, when their office became extinct, tlie ‘ «j 
consecration still remained; so that ill,a 
lectorship now forms -one of the inferior*, 
orders. Lectors are mentioned by Justin . •' 
Martyr,-iii the second century, and appear !- 
to haveiieiu proper, officers of the church- '}■'] 
m the third century. In, Germany, a V ■ 
teacher of modern languages in aunivena-r'f 
ty is called lector, if lie is not a proffesstnV^^’' 

Leu a, according to some authors, the * 
daughter of Thestius,' a king of AEtbliu,/ 
Bcconling to others, of Glaucus and l*ao- 
phonte or Leucjppe, was die wife of dii- /. ,! 
Spartan king Tyndarus. In order-to / 
enjoy her, Jupiter changed himself into s'. \ 
swim, or, as gome ray, into’ a goose, iu : 
which form he is represented with her iif '•'f, 
u picture from Herculaneum. By 1dm' 
she had Pollux and Helen, and by Tyh- '■' i * 
darns Castor. According to tidier an- 
tliors, Jupiter first changed her into tt’, 
gdbsc, anp afterwards himself into a* swan,'-..' • 
which was the reason why Leda brought < 
forth an egg, from wliicli Pollux anif. ./'• 
Helen sprang. Other traditions say that. - 
Jupiter changed himself into a swan, add -■ 
caused Venus to pursue him in the fortjfi- '.s 
of iui eagle; when he toqJ^r^fuge’m Le-', ,. 
da’s bosom. During a dee^,#eep, which 1 ;' 1 
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^patrons, in consequence of sortie misim- hanged. After an absence, of .15 months, 
« f demanding with the government, lie he (nice more appeared in the Brit- 
then went to Paris, where he con 


Taris, 

a scheme, with the 
(q.v.)fbr accotnplishiug his object, Which 
'’.was also frustrated, , and, after making 
other onxipus and fruitless efforts, he 
gave up altogether the idea of reaching 
, uie North-west Coast by sea, and applied 
to 'the empress Catharine of Russia, 

■ through the medium of Mr. Jefferson, 
then American minister in Paris, ior per¬ 
mission to pass through her dominions, 
having come to the resolution of travel- 
' ling by land through the northern regions 
. of. Europe and Asia, crossing over Behr¬ 
ing’s strait to the American continent, and 
pursuing his route down the coast, and to 
■tlie interior. After waiting, however, for 
an answer from the czarina for more than 
five months, he accepted un invitation from 
London to emliark in an English ship, 
which was in readiness to sail for the Pa¬ 
cific ocean, and of which the owners un¬ 
dertook to have him set on shore on the 
North-west Coast. After forming Ins 
plan, which was warmly entered into by 
sir Joseph Banks and other distinguished 
men of science, and which was to land 
•at Nootku sound, thence strike directly 
into the interior, ami pursue his course 
to Virginia, he etuliarked with no other 
equipment tlum two dogs, an Indian pipe, 
and a hatchet. He now thought himself 
secure of his object; hut the vessel was 
not out of sight of land before! it was 
brought back by an.order from' the gov¬ 
ernment, anu tlie voyage was filially p:- 
Unqliirihed. Bearing up with wonderful 
fortitude against these reverses, he next 
determined to make the tour of the gloln*, 
from London east, on foot, and proceeded 
to St. Petersburg in tile prosecution or 
this design, through the most unfrequent¬ 
ed parts of Finland. In that city, his let¬ 
ters procured him eminent acquaintances, 
among whom professor Pallas and count 
de Segur proved his chief jiatrous. After 
waiting there nearly three months, he ob¬ 
tained his jiassport for the prosecution of 
his journey to Silieria. On liis arrival at 
Yakutsk, he was prevented, by the Rus¬ 
sian commandant at the place, from pro¬ 
ceeding any further; and at Irkutsk, 
whither lie had returned, he was arrested 
as a French spy, by an order from the 
empress, hurried into a kiSdikn with two 
guards, conducted with all speed to Mos¬ 
cow, and thence to the frontiers of Po¬ 
land, where he was released, with an inti¬ 
mation, that if he returned again to the 
' dominions of the empress, he should lie 


concerted ish metropolis, to use his own words, 
famous Paul Jones * disappointed, ragged, pennyless, hut with 
a whole heart.” lie was now 117 years 
of age. Scarcely hail he taken lodgings in 
Loudon, when sir Joseph Banks proposed . 
to him, on behalf of the African associa¬ 
tion, an expedition into the interior of Afri - 
ea. He accordingly sought an immediate 
interview with the' secretary of the asso¬ 
ciation, to whom sir Joseph gave hint a 
letter ; and, on beiug asked by him when 
he would set out, he answered, To-morrow 
morning. The route traced for him, by 
the association, was, from Alexandria to 
Grand Cairo, from Cairo to Seimaar, and 
thence westward, in the latitude, mid sup¬ 
posed direction of the Niger. He reached 
Cairo, whence he was on the point of 
proceedin'; on his journey after throe 
mouths of vexatious delay, when exposure 
In the heat of the sun, and to other delete¬ 
rious influences of the climate, at the most 
unfavorable season of the year, brought 
on a bilious attack, which proied fatal to¬ 
wards the cud of November, 1788. Zeal,no¬ 
th itv,courage, honor and intelligence distin¬ 
guished his short but retnurkuhlc earoei. 

(See Sparks's lAfv of htdyard, Cambridge, 
New England, i828.) 

Lef. ; an epithet to distinguishthat half 
of the horizon to whifh the, wind is di- ' 
rooted from the other part whence it arises, 
which latter is culled to windward. 

Lke, Nathaniel, a dramatic poet, was 
educated at Cambridge, whither lie went 
in 16(58, ami afterwards went to London, 
rnisled.ii is said, by the promises of ViUiers, 
duke of Buckingham. Neglected l»y his 
patron, he turned his, attention to the ' 
drama, and, in 1673, produced his tragedy 
’.of Nero, and, from that time to 1(581, pro¬ 
duced a tragedy yearly. He algo , tried 
. his abilities as an actor, but failed in the ■ 
attempt. In K581, insanity rendered his 
confinement* necessary, and ho was taken 
into Bethlehem hospital, .where .lie re- . 
mafhed until 1088, when he was dis¬ 
charged, and wrote two 'more tragedies, 
the Princess of Cloves, and the Massacre! 

, of Paris, which apfieared 4 in 3689 and 
1690. He died id 1691 or 1692,'in conse¬ 
quence of some injury received in a*, 
drunken night frolic, lie is the author . 
of eleven plays, all of which were acted 
with applause; hut his natural fire and 
palling'wore lmried in a torrent of words, 
and clouded by a tendency to turgid and • 
bombastic eloquence. 

Li.e, Ann. (See Shakerln) 

Lee, Charles, a major-general in die • 
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, American revolutionary war, a parive of aud chastising the frontier Indians! Con- 

North Wales, became au officer at tlie — -- - —- - 

. ape of 11 years. 11c served early in Aincr- 
- iea, where he commanded a company of 
grenudiers, at the unsuccessful assault of 
■ Tironderoga, by general- Abercrombie,' 
anil was wounded. He distinguished 
himself in 1762, under general Burgoyne, 
in Portugal. He afterwards wrote on the 
aide of the American colonics, in a con¬ 
test between them aud the ministry, and 
then entered the Polish Service. During 
his absence, the statu]* act passed^ and the 
hostility to it manifested by general Lee 
rendered him obnoxious to the royalists of 
the eourt of Vienna. lt> the course of 
two or three years, he wandered all over 
Europe, until a duel with an Italian offi¬ 
cer, in which his antagonist was killed, 
obliged him to flee ; and, in 1773, he 
sailed from Loudon for New York. The 
quarrel between Great Britain and her 
colonies bud now as^pied a serious as¬ 
pect, and Lee IbrmedWe resolution to es- 
, pons* 1 the cause of the latter. ’ Travelling* 

.through the. colonies, he became acquaint¬ 
ed with the most conspicuous friends of 
colonial emancipation, and, though .vet a 
British officer on half-pat, wus active in 
encouraging the Americans to resistance, 
and in censuring the measures of the 
xpinistry. In 1775, Lop received a com¬ 
mission from congress, aud immediately 
resigned the one he held iu the British 
service.; at the same time declaring to the 
secretary of war his readiness to engage 
in any honorable service for the king, hut 
reprobating the present measures as in¬ 
consistent with the. liberty of the subject. 

In the quality of major-general m the 
continental service, Let- accompanied gen¬ 
eral Washington to the camp before Bos- 
, ton. In 1776, he was directed by the 
roinmaHder-in-chief to occupy Now Vork, 
and to dcffcnd that' city aud the. North riv- 
ugainst the enemy. On his arrival 




g vss anticipating a concentration of tho K 
ritish forces, for the purpose of making 
a powerful effort at New York, Lee was 
ordered to Philadelphia, and was despatch¬ 
ed to the camp at Haarlem, with per¬ 
mission to visit the posts in New Jersey, 
lie reuched the army just in time to rec¬ 
ommend its extrication from a situation, 
where, had the enemy used proper dili¬ 
gence in his operations, it would have 
been completely destroyed. The opinion 
of Lee induced the council of war to 
make a precipitate movement during the 
night, by which they escaped the toils 
into which they would otherwise have 
fallen. While marching through the Jer¬ 
seys to join general Washington, Lee was 
made prisoner by the English (December 
13, 1776), as he lay carelessly guarded,'at 
a considerable distance from the main 
body, and curried to New York. Wash¬ 
ington proposed to exchange for him six- 
field-officers ; hut general Howe affected 
to consider Lee as a deserter from the 
British army, and refused to release him 
on those terms. Several British officers 
were confined, and held answerable for 
the treatment of general Lee. The latter 
was, however, treated in a manner un¬ 
worthy of a generous enemy, until the 
surrender of Burgoyne, October 17, 1787. 
After thut event, he was exchanged. The 
battle, of Monmouth concluded the mili¬ 
tary course of general Lee. Being di¬ 
rected by general Washington to advance 
and attack the enemy’s rear, he approach¬ 
ed very near, but, instead of olieyiug liis 
instructions, suffered his troops to make a 
disorderly retreat* The commander-in- 
chief met him in the flight, and repri¬ 
manded him for 'his conduct. Lee re¬ 
plied iu improper language) but executed" 
the subsequent orders of general Wash¬ 
ington with courage and ability. Stung- 
with the indignity which he conceived to 
there” Lee sot about strengthening the de- have beeu offered him,he wrote two letters 
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fences of the city, disarming ami securing 
those, who were inimical to the American 
cause, and checking the intercourse sub¬ 
sisting between the British and the towns¬ 
men. He was afterwards invested with 
the chief command in tlie southern de- 
,partnient. liis presence in the south in¬ 
spired a happy ardor and confidence in 
soldiers and jieople, while liis conduct on 
the memorable attack of the British upon 
Sullivan's island raised bis military repu¬ 
tation. After.the discomfiture of the eu- 
etny at this fortress, Lee passed into Geor¬ 
gia, where he remained some weeks, em¬ 
ploying liiihsoirin fortifying the colony, 
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to the commander-in-chief, after the action, 
of a disrespectful tenor, challenging him * 
to substantiate the chaf-ges implied in his 
expressions on the field. General Lee was • 
arrested, and arraigned liefbre a court-mar- ■ 
rial, for disobedience of orders, misbeha-, 
vior before the enemy, and disrespect to 
tlie commander-in-chief. August 12,*177B, 
he was found guilty of the charges, and ’ 
sentenced to lie susjtemled from any com¬ 
mission in the armies of the U. States fpr . 
tlie period of one year. The concurrence - 
of rongress in tins sentence was thought 
necessary; ipul, while yet in suspense as • 
to their determination, lie published a de- 
‘ ,< 







fence of his eoudurt. ■ Ills abuse of gp.n- 
“ccral Washington’s character, in tins i*um- 
' phfet, led to a duel with colonel Laurens, 
one of the mils of the commander-in- 
chief, in which Lee was wounded. Con- 
. grass confirmed th^ sentence of the court- 
martial in. his case, though not without 
previous discussion. Lee retired to an es¬ 
tate lie had purchased in Virginia, where 
' he lived, secluded in a small hovel, desti¬ 
tute of glass windows or plasteiing, amus¬ 
ing himself with his hooks and dogs. 
* While in this situation, he composed a 
set of political and military ipienes, in 
which his bitter feelings were freely vent¬ 
ed, and which were aftervv arris published 
in Baltimore, where thej created consid¬ 
erable dislurliuu<v. In 17tf“2, he went to 
Philadelphia. w here lie engaged lodgings 
ina tavern, and, u few days utter bis ar- 
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together with his extensive cofrcsjwnd-, 
encc, were collected in a volume in 175I& 

A pamphlet which he wrote on American., 
aftairs, in the earlier juirt of his life, was 
much approved of by the. friends of this 
Country, uud pnrtieulaVly eoitmiendcd by 
doctor l i 'rnnklin. It Was his earnest do>- 
sire, expressed in his will, that he should 
not lie buried in any church or church¬ 
yard, or within a mile of aiiy Presbyterian ' 
or Anabaptist meeting-house ; and he as- ■ 
signed as his reason, that since his residence 
in America,he hod koplsomuch had com¬ 
pany While living, that he wished to avoid 
it when dead.—See Memoirs of Charles Lee 
(Dublin, I Tiki); jlnerdoUs of Clunks 1st • 
(London,I7tt7); (Jirdlestone’sfV/s uronwg 
Cliurksliii to haw ftmt./iumf.t(Lon<i.,1tf 12). 

LKKjHiehard liftin', a signer of the l)ee- 
lar.uion of Independence, was born Jim. 


rival, was soi/<jd with a fever, of which ‘20,17Jt k 2, at Stratford, Westmoreland ci am - 


he died in obscurity, October 2,17H‘2. JIis 
* thoughts would appear to have lie* n em¬ 
ployed to the end in the profession which 
iiaii engaged tin; best portion of his life, 
for the. last words he' was heard to utter 


ty, Virginia, and, after a course of private 
tuition ui his iiitld^s house, was sent to 
the academy of \\™clield, in Yorkshire 
Kngland, where he becameMistiiiguished 
for his proficiency in tin- classics, lie re- 


were, “Stand In me, my brave grenadiers.” 

, From respect, to bis funner services, a 
large concourse of the jieople, iuehiding 
nuuiv public eharaeters, botli Frem Ii and 
American, joined in the funeral solem¬ 
nities.—(ieuerai Lee was brave in ae- 


tnmed to bis native t omilry vvlien alwcJ 
in bis lfttli year, and, bis fortune rendering 
it tuinecessaiy for him to devote himself 
to any profession, his time was most use¬ 
fully spent in the nuproveiie nt of his 
mind. The firs! endeavor which lie made 


tion. of a sound judgment in military af¬ 
fairs, and possessed of tiie aflerlion of 
ins officers ynd men. Sensible of his 
military talents, and insatiably amhiiious, 
he aspired to the chief command, and was 
little scrupulous about the means to lie 
employed to attain that dignity. Whatever 
might have been his motives for engaging 
in the*American eause, ho .sacrificed much 
for it, and was useful hi its advancement, 
lie was a classical scholar, and possessed 
an excellent memory and a hnlhant fane}. 
Ills temper was mortise and avaricious. 
His satirical spirit mode him many ene¬ 
mies. Though a gentleman in his man¬ 
ners when he chose to appear such, he 
r was often coarse, and, toward* the latter 
part of his life particularly, became very 
negligent of Ins personal upjicamnce. He 
was very fend of dogs, which he even 
•carried into the company of ladies. With 
all his faults, however, he was distinguish¬ 
ed for sincerity, veracity, anti adherence 
to his friends. He was rather above the 
middle size, lbs countenance was not 
agree,:ible. Many persons considered liim 
au atheist, though some exalted idejis of a 
Supreme Being apfieur in his corres|ioiid- 
ence. fpublished some essays on miji- 
/Wy, political and literary subject*, which, 


to serve Ins country, wit* iii tie'capacity 
of captain of the volunteer companies 
which wen* raided in 1755, for tiie pur¬ 
pose of aiding the expedition under gen¬ 
eral Braddock. He*was disappointed, 

however, :n his patriotic desires, Brad- 
doe k having refused to accept tmj more, 
ass-stance from the provincials thou he 
was obliged to. hi his ‘25th year, Ice was. 
appointed a justice of the peace for his na¬ 
tive count}—an office then given only to 
persons of the highest character, and gen¬ 
erally hut to persons of considerable ex- ( 
jiencnoe. Not long afterwards, he was 
^chosen n delegate to the house of burgesses,, 
from Westmoreland county, and Thus com¬ 
menced the career of politics, for which 
lie was peculiarly fitted, both by his uutu-' 
ral disposition and talents, and the studies 
in which lie was versed. Works of rivil 
and political morality, history', the princi¬ 
ples of the civil law, and the laws of his t 
own country, hud occupied the principal ’ 
share of his time, whilst he had not neg¬ 
lected the more elegant departments of 
polite literature; and lie soon obtained dis¬ 
tinction in delmlo. llis voice was always 
raised in support of those pi iuciples which 
wi re advocated hv tin- republican or unti- 
umtocrutie portion of the legislature; and 
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; when, in 1764, the declaratory net was 
passed in the British parliament, in pursu¬ 
ance of the right claimed by that l»ody of 
taxing America, he was the first to bring 
forward, the subject to the notice of the 
assembly of -which lie Vvns a member. 
A special committee having, in conse¬ 
quence, been appointed to draught an ad¬ 
dress to thinking, a memorial to the house 
of lords, and a remonstrance to the house 
of commons, Mr. Lee was placed on it, 
and selected to prepare the two first pa- 
pt-rs. These, accordingly, proceeded from 
nis pen, and, in the words of his biogra¬ 
pher und*gmmison, “ contain the genuine 
principles of the revolution, and abound in 
the linn and eloquent sentiments of free¬ 
men.” lu 17»;r>, Patrick 1 letiry (q. v.) intro¬ 
duced in the Virginia legislature Ins famous 
resolutions against the stamp net, which 
had just been passed by the British parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Lee lent Mr. Henry’s motion his 

I mvvcrful mid most zealous assistance. Not 
ongafter it had boon carried, in spite of the 
eflbrts of the influential party, who advo- 
ral< (1 the measures of the mother country, 
Mr. L ee, amongst other methods which lie 
took to prevent the operations of the 
stamp act, planned anti elli oted an asso- 
(iation “ for the purpose of deterring all 
persons from accept mg the office of veudei 
of stamp paper, and for awing into si¬ 
lence and inactivity those who might still be 
attached to the supremacy of the mother 
country, and disposed'to advocate the 
right of colony taxation.” The associa¬ 
tion bound themselves to exert every fac¬ 
ulty to aceoinplish the end for which they 
had united together, “at every hazard, 
paying no regard to danger or to 
death.” "In consequence of the opposition 
the stamp act encountered in the colo¬ 
nies, the British ministry were forced to re- 
peal it; hut they did so with a reservation 
of the right of the mother country “to 
bind tilt* colonies in all cases whatever.” 
In I7ti7, parliament having passed t\vo 
acts,one laying a taxon lea,and the other 
requiring the legislature of the colony “to 
make provision for quartering a part of 
.the regular army,” Mi. Lee exerted him¬ 
self iu every way to excite- a spirit of hos¬ 
tility to them, pei cm mg, as lie did, their 
despotic tendency, and feeling, even then, 
that a struggle for. freedom must eventu¬ 
ally tuke place, il would be impossible 
lor us,consistently with our luiiiis, to enter 
into a minute detail of the unceasing 
efforts of Mr. Lee’s patriotism between 
this period and the assembling of the 
first congress in J'liiladclpliui; we can 
only njcutjpii that the celebrated plan 
• • . 1 40 * 


which was adopted in 1773, by the house 
of burgesses, for the formation'of corr§- 
, sjinudiiig committees to be organized by 
tin; legislatures of the several coloriies, «nd 
also that of corresponding clubs or socie- 
• ties, among the “ lovers of liberty* through¬ 
out die provinces, fog the purpose of dif¬ 
fusing amongst the people a correct 
knowledge of their rights, of keeping th’em 
informed of every attempt to infringe 
them, and of rousing a spirit of resistance 
to arbitrary measures,— both originated 
with him. The same idea had, about the 
same time, been conceived and proposed 
by Samuel Adams in Massachusetts—a 
circumstance which lias occasioned a dis¬ 
pute concerning die merit of having 
given birth to measures which were the 
forerunners of the general congress. It 
runnel be doubled, however,* that Mr. 
Lee followed only the suggestions of his 
own mind with regard to the proposal, 
as, several yeurs More, in 176H, he had 
requested Mr. Dickinson of IVnnsv lvanui, 
in a letter, to bestow bis consideration 
iijm.ii the advantages of plans which lie 
communicated to him of the smite {air¬ 
port. In 1774, the first general con¬ 
gress assembled at Philadelphia, uud Mr. 
JiCe attended it as one of the Virginia 
delegation. Jlis lahois during this session, 
as throughout his whole congressional 
career, until his zeal and activity were 
jmrtially arrested by hodi*y infirmities, 
we-c unremitting. Of all the leading 
commiltres—those to preqjim; an address 
to the king of Kngliind, to the people of 
Britain, and to die colonies, ami those, 
to state the lights and grievances of the 
colonics, and to carry into efi’ect the reso¬ 
lution of non-intercourse with (treat 
Britain—he w'as a member; and from his 
pen proceeded the memorial of congress 
to the people of British America. In the 
lbllovviug year, lie was unanimously elect¬ 
ed, hy the jwople of Westmoreland coun¬ 
ty, to the‘assembly of Virginia, by which 
he was sent to the second congress. At 
this jM-riod, hostilities were in full opera¬ 
tion between the two countries, and one 
of the first acts of the new congress was ' 
to invest George Washington with the 
command of its armies. Ilis commission ‘ 
and instructions were furnished by Mr. 
Lee, as chairman of die committee ap- • 
pointed tor that jmrpose. The other 
committees on which he served in this 
session, were those named to prepare mu¬ 
nition* of war, to encourage the nianutae- 
ture of saltpetre and anus, and to devise a 
plan for the more rapid diffusion of intel¬ 
ligence dirouglioul the colonies. The. 
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second address of congress lo the people 
of Great Britain—a composition unsur¬ 
passed by any of the state papers of the 
time—Was written by him this session. 
But the most important of his services, in 
this second congaessional term, wjis his 
motion, June 7, 1770, “that those united 
colonies arc, and of right ought to he, free 
awf indtqamdcnt states ; that they an 1 
absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown; and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, mid ought t<> he, total!} dissolv¬ 
ed.’’ His sjieech on introducing this bold 
and gloripus measure, was one of the 
most brilliant displays of eloquence e\er 


heard on the iloor. After 
debate, it was determined, June 10, to 
postpone the consideration of this resolu¬ 
tion until the tirst Monda} of the ensuing 
month of July : but a committee wus or- 
dered'lo be immediate!} appointed to pre¬ 
pare a declaration of independence. Of 
this committee he would hnvt been the 
chairman, according to parliamentary 
regulations with regard to the original 
mover of unapproved lesolutiou: but lie 
was obliged, on the same day (the iOih), 
to leave eongiess, and hasten to Vuginia, 
in consequence «,f die dangerous illness 
of some of the members hi“ lamdv. 
Mr. Jellerson (q. \.! was .-Mh-nTiio d lbr 
hii’o. and drew up tl>e declaration, in 
August following, Mr. L'*o f’tiiiied to Ins 


petnbly of Virginia, and, at the head of tho 
militia of his county, protected it From the 
incursions of the enemy. In 1784, lie was 
chosen president of congrptfc by a unani¬ 
mous votejmt reliri'd at the end of the year, 
iutd,in 1780, was re-elected to the Virginia 
assembly. 1 u the convention which adopt¬ 
ed the present constitution of the 11. Staten, 
Mr. Lee joined in the vote bf congress 
which submitted the plan they proposed 
to conventions of the people,of the states. 
He was, however, hostile to it himself, 
thinking that it had too great a tendency to 
consolidation. When it was adopted, he 
and Mr. Gravson were chosen*the font 
senatttrs from Virginia under it, and, in th»t 


i protracted capneit}, he moved and carried several 


amendments. In I79& his health forced 
linn to retire from public life, when ho 
wits again honored by tho Virginia legis¬ 
lature with a vote of thanks. He died 
June 19, 1791. 

Lit, Fnmeis Lightfofit. (See fyjnnrfix 
to this volume.) 

Lee, Arthur, a distinguished revolu¬ 
tionary patriot, was born in WYstni»re- n 
land county, V irginia, December ‘JO, 1740. 
lie was the youngest of Jive brothers, all 
of whom heeamc eminent, lie was sen! 
lo tlii> school at I Itou, jii England. and, 
ii|>on the eomphtion of his course There, 
entered tlu mmer-ity of Edinburgh, when) 
lie commenced the study of medicine, and 
took Jiis degree of M. I>. with great dis¬ 


sent in congress, which lie continued So 
occupy until June, 1777, nur.-teng, with tm- 
aliated ardor,the path wlucli was to Lad to 
die freedom and happim s- of ins country. 
In that month, In* soliejti d leave of ab¬ 
sence, •mil returned to Virginia, 'fins step 
was taken on account of the delicate state 
of liis health, and also for the purpn.se of 
clearing his reputation from certain stains 
which malice or over-heated zeal had 
thrown upon it. which he effectual!} .ml, 
by demanding tin uupiiry into the allega¬ 
tions against him, from the ass’ mbly of 
his native state. The n suit of this in¬ 
quiry was a mist hnnoi able acquittal, uc- 
eofMjwnied bv a vote of thank-- to him 
for the fidelity and zeal of his patriotic 
services, which the sjieakei of tie* house, 
the veneruhle George Wytlc*, m eouunu- 
niealhig it to him, prefaced by a warm 
and flattering eulogy. In Vugust, 177h, 
be was again elected to congress, but was 
forced, by his declining health, to with* 
dravlv, in a great degree, from the arduous 
laliors to which lie. had liitherto dev oted 
himself! In 17K), jie retire! from his 
seat, and declined returning to it until 
1784. • in do* interval, he served in the as- 


tiuetion, vvinnmg a i icdal for fhe Im*s1 
botanical treatise, which was published by 
ordei of die mmeiNiiv. Having travelled 
through Holland, Germaii}, llulj and 
France, doctor Lee icturned to V irgimu, 
and commenced the piuctice of his pio- 
fessjon at W’illiiimshurg, then the nielropo-' 
h». His success was great; hut the bent 
of Ins mind to politics determined him, 
before long, to return to England, and 
study law, m order that he might acquire ' 
familiarity with the science of politics autl 
government, and fit'himself for taking a 
part in public affairs, which wen* then be¬ 
ginning to wear a highly interesting and 
serious aspect. Before his return, he had 
heard the parliamentary debate on the 
stamp act, and, when tbe duty hill was 
passed, he wrote a series of anonymous 
papers in relation to it. lit I77fi, he went 
again to London, which city he found the 
stronghold jof populur opposition, and the 
society of the supporters of the, hi II of rights 
die most active in conducting it. Of this 
society he became a memlier, with the de- 1 
sign o*fconnecting tlu* gnev juices ( ,f the two 
nations, and purchased tlu* freedom of tie* 
city, which qualified him to -vote in muni- 
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cipal affairs. The cofnplairrta of America , evermightprove injurious to its interests.' 
we.ru introduced ihto tlto famous Middle At tlie same time, he also acted as agent 
sex jtctitiou by Mr., LtV, associated with for Virginia, and had tins address to pro- 
Wilkes ; and be also successfully proposed cure, under circi unstancesof special favor, 
a resolution, that the plumbers of the club from tire royal arsenal, warlike stores to 
would support no candidate for parlia- the amount of nearly £360,000. In De- 
meut who would not pledge himself to cemlics, 17/7, congress appointed him 
promote tlie granting of the power of self- sole commissioner to Spain, still retaining 
taxation to Americu. The celebrated hiiji oh tlie commission to France. The 


t we.ru introduced ihto die famous Middle¬ 
sex {tetition by Mr., I**e, associated with 
Wilkes; and be also successfully proposed 
a resolution, that the lnembers of the elub 
would support no candidate for parlia- 
.ment who would not pledge himself to 
promote tlie granting of the power of self- 
tax at ion to Americu. The celebrated 


Junius was an adviser of this hod}, and 
with bun Mr. Lee had an umicahic dis¬ 
cussion oil some points of American poli¬ 
cy, about which they happened to differ. 
His political publications at this period— 
in which lie adopted the signature of Ju¬ 
nius Jlnurirnnus —were numerous, and 
procured for him file acquaintance of 
Burke, doctor Price, and 'oilers of the 
(Hipular leaders. In 1770, lie was admit¬ 
ted to the bar, and began the pnu*licc of 
his new profession under the most favora¬ 
ble auspices; and sncU success attended 
his exertions a> to enable Inin to lay the 
foundations of an ample fortune, in the 
same year, the assembly of Massachusetts 
appointed him their agent, m case of the 
absence or death of doctor Franklin ; and 
before either of the contingencies occur¬ 
red, he assisted iliv venerable <age with 
his hearty cooperation. As a testimony 
of the sense of Ins services, that state siil>- 
sequently, in I7H1, presented him with a 
tract of land containing 4000 acres. In 
the spring of 1774, he set oul on a tour to 
France aud Italy,and, when at Paris, pub¬ 
lished an Appeal to the People of Great 
Britain. I louring, how c\rr,«>t the dissolu¬ 
tion of parliament,lw'lorc he had completed 
his journey, he hastily icfiintcd from Turin 
to London. On the return of doctor 
Franklin to \mcricn, in the siuif year, lie 
became the soie agent of Massachusetts. 
The seen 1 ! committee of congress appoint¬ 
ed Mr. Lee their London correspondent. 
The principal object of this regulation 
was, to learn w hat was to In; hoped from 
the Kiiropeun powers. Mr. Leo directed 
his inquiries particularly to the French 
ambassador at the British court, through 
whom "ho i teamed a-suraiiccs from tlie 


British ambassador remonstrated against 
lus reception^ in Consequence of which he 
was detained ut Burgos, on his way to 
Madrid ; lint, upon sending a spirited re¬ 
ply to tlie remonstrance, no further iuter- 
'ruptinu was attempted, ,*md he proceeded 
to the capital. lie there, pursued die 
same jsiliey which he had practised in 
London ami Paris, ingratiating himself 
and hi* cause with the hien of influence, 
and appealing boldly and directly to the 
government, from which he dually pro¬ 
cured a large pecuniary loan. Having 
accomplished all that seemed practicable, 
lie returned to Paris; when, tin* commis¬ 
sioners having determined on the oxjiedi- 
enry of conciliating Frederic of Prussia, 
and ptv\ailing with him to withhold his 
assistance from HnginmJ, Mr. Lee was se¬ 
lected tor that duty, anil repaired to Ber¬ 
lin, where lie was allowed to '•••side in a 
private character, ami to correspond se¬ 
cretly with the court. He succeeded in 
obtaining from Frederic an assurance that 
lie would aflbril no facilities to Great 
Britain, in* procuring additional German 
auxiliaries, and that lie would prohibit the 
passage, through any part of his dominions, 
of any tn>opt*‘ which that court should 
thenceforward engage ui Germany. Ho 
obtained, also, permission for tlie citizens 
of iljo l T . States to cany on a direct com¬ 
merce with the subjects of Prussia, and 
Ibr liifnse.lt' tigpurrhuse, for the us*’ of the 
l\ States, amis from tlie armories from 
which tlie king supplied his forces. . 
While m Berlin, lus papers were stolen< 
Iriup his climnher ; hut, upon an order 
from the king to investigate the afiiiir. they 
were secretly returned. ‘ The blame of 1 
tins act he cast on the British envoy, who, •• 


count de \ergenncs, that his government 
would secretly furnish to tlie colonies 
‘£206,000 wort h of arms and ammunition, 
to bo transported from Holland to the 
i West Indies. He was afterwards appuint- 
’ ed by congress one of the commission to 
the court of France, in conjunction* with 
Silns Deane, to whom doctor Franklin 
was afterwards added,*and continued to 
labor unc.easingly for the cause of his 
country, by his writings, negotiations, ami 
. novor-iaifiiTg vigilance in detecting what- 

‘"l * 


on the representation of the Prussian 
monarch, was walled. When Mr. Leg 
left Berlin, it was with gn understanding 
that a correspondeuee should he. carried 
on l»etween baron Schulenbuig and him-* 
self, on the. affairs of the II. States, and 
that he should keep the king constantly 1 
informed of the events of* the war with 
Gwit Britain, which he did during his res¬ 
idence in Pans. 11c w fts also assured {hat 
Prussia “ would not lie the lust power tv 
acknowledge the independence of his 
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country.” In forming the commercial thurTier (Boston, 1829)^nd the review of the 
treaty with France, Mr. Lee objected to’ gAme in the North American Uovievv; also 
two articles, in .which it was stipulated his letters in Sparks's Diplomatir Corres 
. tliat no duties should be charged by the pondence of the Bov elution (Boston, 18111). 
respective governments on any nierchan- Lee, Henry, general, a distinguished 
dine exported to the French West Indies, officer of the* resolution, was born in the 
which yielded molasses, or on the tnolna- colony of Virginia, Jan. 21), 1756, of it 
sos exported thence to the U. Stall's; and, highly distinguished family. lie received 
on the suggestion of France, the decision the rudiments of his education from a pri- 
was left to congress, who directed that they \ ate tutor, and was then sent to Princeton 
should be expunged. Upon the recall of college, where he was graduated in the 
. Mr. Deane, befweeu whom and Mt. la'e lHtli y ear of his age. In 1774, soon after 
tliere had been wane iiiisundersuuuling, his return home, he was intrusted with 
, John Adams was appointed in ins place, the management of all the private eon- 
Their sendees, however, were soon after- corns of his lather, whilst the latter was 
wards superseded by the appointment of ‘engaged in negotiating a treaty with some 
doctor Frauklm as minister plenipotentia- Indian tribes on behalf of the colorty. and, 
iy. During the period of his commission, in the execution of this charge, lie die¬ 
tin’ peculations of the subordinate agents, played a degree of prudence, industry anil 
who were employed to conduct the com- 1 ability beyond his years. In 1776, he was 
merciai details of the public business, had appointed a captain of one of the six com- 
exeited the vigilant inspection anil unspar- panics of cavalry, raised by Virginia, after 
ing reprehension of Mr. Lee. This inter- she iiad throw'll otl’the authority of the 
ferenee created a multitude of complaints mother country. About this time, the 
and insinuations, which wen* artfully dis- large armies sent by Great Britain into 
seminateil at home. These rumors were, America rendered ii indispensable that 
in a measure, successful in exciting the every possible reinforcement should lie 
suspicions of some members of congress; sent to general Washington, and, in con - 
ami when, m 1776, it was determined to sequence, those companies were incorpo- 
seiid a minister to Spain,—and Mr. Lee rated into one regiment, under the eom- 
wxis certainly so prominent a charade.-as maud of lieutenaiit-eolonel Bland, and 
to be at once suggested a- 1 the fittest can- otiered by Virginia' to congress. Then 
delate,—he was not appointed, although services wen: accepted, and. in Septe.m- 
noniinated. Upon learning his virtual lier, 1777, they joined the main army of 
censure, lie. resigned his appointments, the provincials. Young Lee was thus 
and returned to America in 1780. lie afforded an opportunity of winning dis- 
prepared an elaborate report of his off e.ial tinetion, whicjh lie quickly did. He inain- 
proceedings, and answers to all the charges tained a strict sy'stcm of discipline, and 
t which had been circulated to ins prejudice; was extremely careful of Ins men and 
hut, upon requesting Cleave to vindicate homes, by whli h lie was enabled to move 
himself with these in congress, that body with celerity, and strike the enemy by 
expressed their full confidence in ids pain- suiprise, with certainty and success, lie 
oti«m, asserting that they had no aeeusa- particulatly attracted the notie,e of Wasli- 
tions to make, and requested him to coin- iiigton, who, at the battle of Germantown, 
miiiucate Ins views and information ae- selected him, with his company, to attend 
quiml ‘during his residence abroad. In as his body-guard. In January, 1778, the 
. 1781, ho was elected to the assembly of enemy formed u plan to capture him. Two 
Virginia, and by it returned to eongtvss, hundred of their cavalry succeeded iu ap- 
wbere lie continued to represent the state proaehing his quarters, a stum: house, nn- 
until 1785. In 1784, lie was sent on a jiereoivoil, at a time vvhen his troopers were 
delegation to make treaties vvitli the In- dispersed in search of forage. There were 
dtuns on the northern frontier. He was onlytenme!iwithhim,niostnftheinoffi- 
uext called to tlie board of treasury, with eers ; Inn, with these, ho defended the 
Samuel Osgood tyud Walter Liv mgston, in' house obstinately, anil the assailants were 
whie.li he continued from 1784 to 1786. constrained‘to retreat. In consequence ’ 
, Within that jieriod, lie also served in a of) this and other exploits, he. was, shortly 
legislative committee to revise the laws of aftervturds, promoted by congress ,to tin* 
Virginia. On the dissolution of the treas- rank of major, with the command of a 
urv, board, he once more sought the shades separate corjis of cavalry, consisting of 
of retirement, and established himself on a three companies, to w'hioh both cavalry ' 
farm qh the Itappahannock, where he died and infantry wen* btilisequently added. 

, Dec. 12,1762.—See II. H. Lee’s Life of jJr- In 1780. he was sent, with his legion, to 
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. the army of the south, under general 
Greene, having been previously. raised to 
u lioutciuaut-colonclcy, and continued with 
- it until die cud of the war. In the famous 
' retreat of Greene, before Cornwallis, into 
. Virginia, Lee’s legion formed the rear- 
' guard of the American army, and rejjelled 
every atteuipt of the enemy to impede its 
mnreli. After Greene had effected liis 
retreat to a pluce, of safety, he sent Lee 
and colonel Pickens into North Carolina, 
to watch and interrupt the movements of 
■Cornwallis, intending to return himself 
into that state, and bring the British gen¬ 
eral to bottle. While, the two col duels 
were marching to surprise Tarleton, Lee 
fell in with a couple of messengers sent to 
this British ofiicer from colonel Pyle, the 
commander of a body of 400 Amerioun 
royalists. The messengers mistook Lee 
for Tarleton, its the accoutrements of his 
troopers were similay 1o those, of the Brit¬ 
ish officer, and communicated hi him full 
information concerning Pyle’s movements. 
Availing himself of’the mistake. Lee per- 
■•sonalcd Tarleton, and' scut one of die 
iuesseiigera to Pyle, with directions for 
him in lake post at a certain station, where 
lie and Pickens soon after came up with 
him, and dispersed his three. At the bat¬ 
tle # of Guilford court-house, which hap¬ 
pened soon afterwards, Lee eminently dis¬ 
tinguished himself lie was placed, with 
his legion, on the left of the front hue of 
Greene’s army, and, although the North 
Carolina militia, the, prmcipal force nttach- 
vd to their position, abandoned them at 
the very commencement of the action, 

. they yet contrived to keep the enqmy at 
bay, until the tinier to retreat was given by 
the American general. .Previous to ihe 
battle la the, morning, Lee encountered 
the cavalry of Tarleton, and drove them 
Ixu-.k with considerable loss. During the 
interval between tins buttle and lha» of 
Camden, in which Greene was worsted 
by lord Raw don, 1 a‘c took several forts. 

. After the latter engagement, lie was sent 
to awl Piejtens in the capture of Augusta, 
in Georgia, and, iu bis way thither, sur¬ 
prised and took fort Godolphiu, in winch 
there wus a valuable deposit of the ene¬ 
my’s military stores. On his junction 
with Pickens, they immediately invested 
. fort Cornwallis, on which the fate of Au¬ 
gusta depended; uud soon forced it to sur- 
' render. Its commander was colonel 
m Brown, wfio was particularly obnoxious 
to the Americans; and his life* would haVe 
been a sacrifice to their hatred, had it not 
been for the precautions of colonel Lee. 
lie then returned, with his prisoners, to 


the army of Greene, who was,-at that 
time, besieging the fortress of Ninety-Six. 
In that siege Lee had a conspicuous 
share, and, in flie attempt mode to take the 
• place by storm, he was charged with the 
attack in one quarter. He wus completely 
successful; hut, the other assault having 
been less fortunate, the siege was raised. 
In the action which, u short time subse¬ 
quently, occurred at Eutaw springs, Lee 
wtty also conspicuous, acting at the head 
of his infantry. By opportunely dis¬ 
mounting his cavalry, he greatly contrib¬ 
uted to the enemy’s defeat. In the ensu¬ 
ing month of October, he was sent by 
Greene on a sjiecial mission to the com- 
muiider-m-chicfj then employed in the 
siege of Yorktown, for the pjurpnse of re¬ 
questing him to prevail oil the count de 
Grasse to attord naval assistance, to enable 
Greene to lay siege to and take Charleston, 
vv ith the British army, iu die south. He 
arrived at Yorktown about the time of the 
surrender of Cornwallis, and, after exe¬ 
cuting his commission, returned to Greene. 
Near the end of the war, he married. Iu 
the lid! of 17^1, be was appointed a dele¬ 
gate to congress from the suite' of Virginia, 
in which station he remained until the 
present constitution of the U. .-’tatos was. 
earned into o]>eration. In the interim, lie 
was elected a member of the convention 
of Virginia, which met in June, 1788, and 
ratified that constitution, of which instru¬ 
ment, he was a strenuous and eloquent 
advocate. He. was afterwards chosen a- 
member of the house of delegates of his 
native state. Iu 1792, ho retired from his 
seat m the assembly, on being, raised to 
the chair of governor, which he filled lot 
three successive years. In the lust of 
them, he vvu< named by president Wash¬ 
ington to command the forces which he 
was constrained to send into the westehi 
comities of Pennsylvania, in order to quell 
the disturbances by which they were agi¬ 
tated. He performed this duty in die 
must satisfactory manner. In 1799, he 
was again chosen u memlier of con¬ 
gress, and, while then*, in the same year, 
he was selected to pronounce u funeral 
eulogium upon Wnsliingtoii. I le retained 
his sent until the accession of Mr. Jeffer¬ 


son to the chief magistracy of die Union; 
when he retired into private life, after 
which he never held any conspicuous 
office. The latter years of his life were dis¬ 
tressed by pecuniary endiarrnssnieuta, oc¬ 
casioned,’ in a measun, by his generous 
hospitality. It was while lie wus confined, 
in 180*9, vyithiti the bounds of Spottsylva- 
nia county, on account of pecuniary obli- ‘ 
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{rations, that he prepared for public,ution 
liis excellent memoirs of tile southern 
campaigns, in which he bore so conspicu- 
• oust n part—a work which, if not remark¬ 
able for great polish of style, is entitled, 
, from its bold, manly and sincere tone, as 
well as the power of the descriptions, ami 
the interest of the information, to rank 
with the best works relating to the revo¬ 
lutionary war.—General Lee happened to 
be in Baltimore, in 1814, when the pripi- 
ing-office of an obnoxious paper was 
threatened by the populace. He was in¬ 
duced, by personal friendship, to take part 
in the defence of the house. In the dread¬ 
ful attack which was made on the Balti¬ 
more jail, to which the party of defenders 
were carried for safety, he w r as severely 
wounded, His health decayed in conse¬ 
quence, and he repaired to the West In¬ 
dies. hoping to stop jthe ravage* of disease. 
In 1818, he returned to the 17. States, and 
died March 25 of that your, on Cumber¬ 
land island, near St. Mary's, Georgia. 

Leech ( hiruda , Lin.); a genus of mol¬ 
luscous animals, which have un oblong 
body, a mouth surrounded by a lip, and a 
disk at the posterior extremity, by both of 
which they can affix themselves to bodies. 
►Inthe mouth are three small jaws, tongues, 
or plaits of skin, by which they are ena¬ 
bled to extract the blood of other animals, 
that tbrming their principal nourishment. 
Leeches arc hermaphrodites, and some 
species art* viviparous. They occur m 
ponds and streams, in almost all countries. 
They derive their principal interest from 
the use made of them as a remedial agent, 
which, however, has been too much neg- 
lected in the U. Statdk. There are seve¬ 
ral of the species which are capable of 
lieiug thus used, though it is commonly 
supposed that only two sorts are proper. 
The employment of leeches in France 
may be judged of from the circumstance, 
that the hospitals of Paris require an an¬ 
nual supply of several hundred thousands. 
In Philadelphia, the supply required is 
from 150,000 to 200,000. As regards the 
other cities of the 17. States, we have no 
certain information, though to the south 
their use is very limited. The leeches 
employed in Philadelphia an; usually pro¬ 
cured in the U. States, though then* is an 
importation of them every yeur from Phi- 
rope ; but they are too expensive (or ggne- 
rhl use, cosling from 40 to 50 cents each. 
The American species does not draw as 
much blood as the foreign, which are cal¬ 
culated, on an average,to detract one ounce 
each, whilst the majority of the American 
lido not tale more than from two to' tlirec 


drachms each. The teeefi, when forcibly 
pulled away whilst sucking, is very apt .to 
leave the teeth, or plaits of skin, spoken of 
above, in tin* wound, occasioning pain 
and inflammation of the part; the leech 
is also rendered incapable of again biting. 
The most certain method of inducing'' 
these animals to bite, is lo cleanse the. 
skin thoroughly : the leeches should Iw* 
excised to the air for a short time previ¬ 
ous to their application, as by this in«*ans 
they will bin* more freely. If they are 
voracious, they may lie applied to the pari 
by being held lightly in the fingers, or they 
may be placed in a cup which is to be, in¬ 
verted over the part from which the blood 
is to be drawn. They should not be dis- 
turbed whilst sucking, nor the patient he 
exposed to too great warmth, or they will 
fall off; this they should always be pet- 
milted to do of their own accord. They 
are made to disgorge, by putting them in 
a weak solution of common salt; and, if 
they have not been injured, they may lx* 
used live or six times. They are taken 
either bv band or hv means of a gau/c 
net. In keeping them, great ear** should 
betaken to renew the water fiequcutly, 
and not to place too many in the same 
reservoir, and to remove speedily all that 
may die. Notwithstanding every precau¬ 
tion that cun be taken, they will sometimes 
perish in great numbers, apparently from 
an epidemic disease. It appears that, in 
such eases, the use of charcoal is the pre¬ 
ventive : fbr this purpose, the bottom of 
the reservoir is r » Ik* strewed with small 
pieces of this sulistance, kept down by 
moss. (Set- jterlieunV Hist. not. ei mtd. 
des Snn^suat ; .Worth .dm. Mtd. and Sure. 
Jour., 182fi, &r.) In 1821, France is said 
to liuvc exjKirted 1.500,000, and in 1820, 
:«,< >50,000. 

Leeds ; a large trading iuid manufac¬ 
turing town of England, West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the, principal seat of the wool¬ 
len trade, and one of the largest as well 
as the richest and most populous towns in 
the northern part of the kingdom. It is 
situated on the Aire, which is navigable 
from tlie Huinhcr up to the town, whence 
the Leeds and LiverpiKil canal proceeds * 
on the other hand lo the west, so that if is 
equally open to the eastern and western 
seas. Along the river, the town extends 
about two miles from east to west. The 
houses, mostly of brick', are in general 
well built, and, in the mcwlcm part of the 
town, which is daily extending, handsome 
mid elegant. In the oilier parts, the streets 
are narrow, crooked, and in some places 
dirty*. It has eight churches and 550 die- 
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• anting chapels, Of the manufactures in 1809, again in Germany; and, in thd > 
and trade of Leeds ant\ the vicinity, the Russian campaign, commanded the’ impte- 
staplc article is woollen cloth.. There am ; ridl guard. Auer the abdication of the 
also several manufactories for spinning ' eiuperor, the king created him peer, and, 
dux fiir canvass, linen, sucking, thread, during the hundred days, Napoleon in- 
i &c. Here are likewise manufactories for eluded him in his upper chamber. His ■' 
. flat and green glass, and far line and coarse name' was consequently erased after the 
pottery goods. Several founduries have second restoration ; but, in 1819, he was 
■ lieeii erected ; and there is a large maim- again summoned to take his seat, 
factory for steam-engines. The borough Lefevre, Robert; a portrait painter in 
of Leeds sends no member to parliament. Paris; a pupil of Regnault. He pro- 
Populution in I85H,83,79G, now increased duced also historical pieces of great merit, 
to nearly 100,000. The parisli of Leeds is which, with those of David, Girodet, 
nearly co-extensive with the borough,and Guerin and Gerard, belong to the best of 
is about 30 miles in circumference. Lon. ' the modern French school. Several por- 
1° 34' W. ; lat. 53° 48' N. traits of Napoleon by Lcfevre are among 

Lee* [allivtii pnrrum ); a ttuld kind of the best. He died in 1831. 
onion, much cultivated and highly es- Lefort, Francis James, the celebrated 
teemed in some places for culinary pur- favorite of Peter tin; Great, was bom at 
I loses. The stem is rather tall, and the Geneva, 1051]. His father, a merchant in 
flowers are ijisposed in large compact that place, sent him to Hamburg to tie- 
tialls, which ate, supported on purple pc- come acquainted with commerce ; hut, 
duncles. having an inclination fora military life, he 

Lfewako Islaviis. The terms Ltarurd went secretly to Marseilles, in his 14th . 
and Windward, applied to the West India year, and entered first the French and af- 


• inlands, weie given them from their situa- forwards the Duteh service, which he left 
turn in a voyage from the ports of Spain to go to Moscow, by the way of Arvhun- 

■ »o Carthagenu or I'orto Hello. The islands, gel, in 1075. Hero he became secretary 

• winch lie to leeward, extend from I'orto to the Danish ambassador; and a fortunate 


Rico to Dominica. 

f Lki.vvaui», To, denote* towards that 
part of the horizon wdiieli lies under the 
See, or whilher the wind blows. 

LuFK.iivan, Francois Joseph, duke of 
Dantzie, marshal and peer of France, He., 
lioru lyt Rufaek, department of the Fpper 
Rhine, in 1755, after having served with 
distinction hi*the wars of the re public and 
the empire, died m 18‘JO. lie entered the 
military service in die gardes Francoises, 
and at the beginning of the revolution was 
sergeant. Having warmly embraced the 
'’new principles, and distinguished himself 
1 by his prudence and limitless, his promo¬ 
tion was rapid. Tn 1794, he was made 
general of division, and, m the succeeding 
campaigns, continued to render himself 
conspicuous by Ins courage and military 
skill. He espoused the cause of general 
Honaparte, whose designs he was able to 
J forward on the 18th Hmmaire, as lie had, 
. at that time, the command of the 17th 
military division, which included Paris.' 
, His services on this occasion were reward- 
• ed by the dignities of senator, marshal of 
the empire, grand cross of the legion of 
honor. He bore an important pail in the 
victory of Jeuu, distinguished himself at 
, Eylau, and received the chief command 
/ t at the siege of Dantzie., "at which he gave 
the most brilljuut proois of genius and 
humanity/ in 1808, lie served in Spain ; 


accident gave him an opportunity to gain 
the favor of the young czar, Peter Alexie- 
witscli, which he retained till his death. 
In both was the germ of greatness, which 
was gradually'developed. Peter felt that 
he needed an mstnicter and assistant; and 
Lefiirt possessed talents fitted for both 
offices. The first great service which 
he rendered the czar was in a reliellion 
of the Htrehtz (I(i88). Lefort quelled the 
insurrection, and saved tlu; pnnec from 
the danger w liieli threatened his life. This 
serv ice gained fiir him the unbounded con¬ 
fidence of tla 1 czar, who was now become 
the absolute master of Russia, l.efort’s 
influence increased daily, lie established 
the military system of Russia, and laid 
the inundation of her navy, which Peter’ 
jdiervvurds carried to sueli a degree of 
perfection. When Peter travelled into 
foreign lands, in 1997, Lefort was the ‘ 
principal of the embassy, in the train of 
which the czar remained iueoguito. In 
the mean time, the nobles, jealous of the 
favor show'll to a foreigner, saw a favora¬ 
ble opportunity to revenge themselves, in 
the long absonee of Lefort and the czar. 
Hie Strelitz rclielled ; but Peter darted on 
them with the rapidity of an eagle, and ‘ 
took a bloody revenge. The czar, Lefort 
and Menzikoff executed the guilty with 
their own hands. Soon alter, Lefort died 
(lliftft). He had a comprehensive and 
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cultivated mind, a penetrating judgment, 
much presence of hiinil, greut dexterity in 
Bounding those of whom lie wished'to 
piajko use, and an uneommon knowledge 
, of the resources of the Russian empire. 
The groundwork of his character was 
firmness, invincible courage and justice } 
but bis habits were irregular, which has¬ 
tened bis death. 


-legend! 

* I , ‘ , 

mail Cathdiic ‘chnhsh»^itlte term legend 
was Afterwords ufipHeti t;o collections of 
‘biographies of saints and martyrs^ or of ye- 
, markable Stories, relating,to them, liecuusc 
4 tlwjy wftre read at matins, and ia the re¬ 
fectories of cloisters, and were earnestly 
recommended to the perusal of the luity 
os proofs 'of the Roman Catholic faith. 
The Roman breviaries likewise contain 


Debates, with the ancient Romans, histories of'the,lives of saints and mar- 
were the assistants of a proconsul or tyrs, which were read on the days of the 

• propraetor, in the administration of a saints whom they commemorated. They 
. province and in the command of die originated in the twelfth or thirteenth t’cn- 

army ; also the higher officers, who com- turv, and they contributed much to theex- 
\ ,manded tinder the general-in-chief of any tiuetionof the old German (heathen) heruic 
’ sunny. Of the papal legates, there are traditions. In tin: middle ages, a collec- 

• several kinds, I*egatus rustus is a more tinn of iho lives of the saints vviis known 
title connected widi an episcopal see, by bv tlic name of Legendn Sanctorum, or 
die grant of the pope. These sees lie out llistoria Lombardiea. There is a erle- 
of the Roman states; among them arc brated collection, called the Golden 
diosc of Treves, Cologne, Salzburg. The Legend (,‘htrm' Legendu), by Jacobii* de 

* real envoys are culled legati missi. Among Voragiue, su chbishop of Genou, w ho died 
them, flic legati a latere have die highest in the year I’iMd. The histories of saints, 
rank, and are sent on particularly impor- winch an: founded pu rely on tradition, 
taut missions to the principal courts, or into are also known by the name of legends. 
the provinces of die papal dominions as (See I tail Infs historical and critical treatise 
governors. They are taken from the col- on .the histories of the saints and martyrs, 
lege of cardmuls only. The districts of in bis work entitled Lex l’its chs Saints.) 
the States of the Church, therefore, are As these histories were ollcn nothing more 


called legations. Legates who are not than pious fictions, the name of a legend 
cardinals are called nuntii apustolici. Jf was given by the incredulous to all fables 
they are sent rum facvUate legati a latere, of a similar nature, to all fictions which 
their power is e,pial to that of a legate a make pretensions to truth. Valerius A u- 
litiere. AH Cathohe governments, liowe\- giistinus, who was bishop of Verona in 
vr, do not ullow them equal authority, the sixteenth century, ill his work Dc 
Thus the Austrian expressly prohibits any Ilhetorim Christiana,tier numerous 
clergymun from transacting business with fiibles, which have been ushered to the 
the pope^through the legate. world under the title of lege mis, ui part to 

Legation is used to signify the body the custom prevailing, in many Hionnstc- 
of official persons attached to an emlwis- rics, of requiring the monks to write Latin 
ay ; hence -secretary of ,legation. (Sec paraphrases and’dissertations on the, niost 
Ministers, Foreign.) Counsellor of le.ga- striking circumstances in the lives of the 
lioA is a title bestowed in Germany—tin- saints, in which they were allowed to as- 


laud of counsellors— k»u eertmti officers cribe to tynuits and |«:rsccuted saints such 
connected with tin* ministry for foreign uf- works and actions ns they considered most 
lairs. Very off'*n, however, it is a mere adapted to their situation and. diameter, 
honorary title, conferred upon persons This gave rise to those embellishments of 
who never bail any connexion with polk history, which were presorted, and after-, 
tics, as Jean Raid Richter, who was made wurds found in monasteries, and mistaken 
counsellor of legation, by one of the petty for true histories. Although many ofjtltW 
princes. Legation also signifies a division legends are tasteless arid unmeaning fic-ji 
' of the States of the Church. (See Le- tlmis,the offspring of c,luldish,credulity,oy 
gate.) intended to gratify it, there is also u large ; 

Legato (Hal.) ; a word tised in rqqwiai- number of highly poetical aud ingenious 
lion to staccato, and implyhig that the fiibles among them. lienee many po-i 
notes of the movement or passage to ets have attempted to Avail themselves of - 
which it is affixed are to be perfiirmed in these rude materials, u»d to arrange them 
a close, smooth and gliding manner, hold- in the modern taste ; and hence every jjio- 
me each note till the next is struck. etical fiction, in t^e ‘Style, of ecclesiastical 

• Legend (legetulu ); the title of a book tradition, whether in verse or prose, is 
containing the lessons that wen: to be culled a legend. The principal diqraptv 
read daily in the sen ice of the early Ro- tcristic of a legend is the*, miraculous,? 
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which siintihl br, of a, religions win ire, or 
relating to some tradition.- «f the < lam !’, 
without, however, filling into I'm'tlil). 
Tim legend its a pridnetiori of (’hir-tiam- 
ty, and, lik»* the traditions of fix' chinch, 
wholly dillerent from tin* no///, os, or an¬ 
cient fnblc. 'J'la* sly le proper to it is 
plain and simple, such as would tialtnaliy 
tlowfiojM f!io front le inspiration of a pious 
hoar:.and wholly in» oasis' on; with orna¬ 
ment and poetical decoiatn i,s. 

lifirintl is aho used for the motto or 
words engraved, m a circular manner, 
lonml (lie head 01 other hf.ui" upon a 
medal or com. Tlx' meaning ui'tliisti rm 
>s sintilar to that of /aw ujitiini . hut I hr 
■atlei ulus chietiy (o lie* wnluiir pf ■ ■ 1 
m tin* middle of ilie < 0111 , w n<|e d* * 1> ■ < u !, 
i- we haw pis) o!k< rv“d, '-ii'ricim!-' it. 

l.i m Niihi., idnan Mane : | i< lessor of 
ealhemalies ,e ,h • mihuuy >1 in 

!';irs In li-7, a *iii: f Iri.eig .n : s,,, # 
'lei/ceil the I’hiL'ilsh , »i 1 I f'leli ;.>mo|i 
‘• m* is ri-p: • tioir the e ,n ; ,lnat,oi it" 
the oli > i kiiimlet i ,* I'an- and (Ir, *n- 
wr'Ii, l.i gcmhe, togcdrr with t'es-.m 
and Meehaui. was ..ppoini, >i l>, die 
French iroiellune'il to In .i—,',* i’e 
_l,v o| tie hieiidliiii li< twieti It.ml.i'k 
aid iloulngiit . win!-' tli h Ui.iln, - 

■iiifti'ian-' p>'iformed the Mine op ia!'- u 
ill rmothei place. The i«,.'»!t~ t,. ie pull 
’i-hed l>\ die Fn ii,'li . lit I Two 

\ ears attei, 1 .* yr*■ r .1111 p'lhh-ued a M.inniir 
.'in hi* triiir,imil'll,hn ll'lipli .,iid In^ 
t'Jf tiirnt .1 il> (it mini,'ii , w!'i>h s. 11,',1 
pa-*,'d through i levi cditlm,- li.ls !>e< ll 
traiislatul in the l . that -. mid i- 1 miner 

.‘n'dh lollsidued o cl.|s«,. ,d wi 1 1 is . I.<- 

grudic has mode \t it inrp'T'i; l and p;o- 
tiuiiid ie-eareh< it -pet tn.g die ,.itrte:ion 
of elhptie spheroid?. and h< ■■ die glop, of 
having 'teen tli, fust in p.ove that die 
ellipse is die only |i»im lii.a can pr"«viie 
the eipiilihrmm oi'.i n\olvmg Inpud inn-, 
-inti that tin* particles of the nn-s attr.iet 
each other .icconhng lothe uipiurc of iheir 
ih.stanees. This impel v, whHi he begun 
in 1782, wa- followed by anothei, not less 
important, on the relation of sphemids to 
each other. \t a liner period, m eon- 
jimelion with I'rnriy, lie e.deuJared the, 
new trigonome.'iieal tallies for the decimal 
division of the < uric. In ISOS, l.egendre 
’was appointed [Resident of the im.\er-ily 
for lili*; in JHlo, honorary memhei of the 
eommiltee for public iiisimetmn ; am 1 in 
181(5, with Poisson, examiner of die < •mdi- 
tlates for the polytechnic school. vmoiig 
his huh. uuponaiit wuiksar- *. 
vrllr Thtone ih# paritllt lm ! I "’(di' * 2. .Vo'i- 
vcllrs J\h thu Os pour h: J ),lt ml,‘it.‘‘it <>4 
ion. vir. -II 


Oruitrs ties (iomi.lai, &•<*. (IBOa) *, 3. K is ul 
mir la Thtorii tits JVhmhrvs (17118, with a 
supplementary \ohmtc, which a|jpean*l * 
in !8li», in 4fo.); 4. Krtrcigts tU‘ VaUol 
‘inlt^rttl (18(17, 4t<>.). The m < moirH of the 
academy, of whieli he is a number, also 
i oiitaiti valuable eoutribudons from hint. 
Ills method lot the determination of the 
orbits of comets has Imcu much admired 
tor its profoundness and ingenuity. In 
1821, Leg-'iidii', th'ii 72 years ojd, /.as 
deprived of his pension of .‘1000 bum s, 
heeaus' he would not vote lor tin m uw- 
teiial candidal' -i lor the •niudeipy. 

l.ia.iioiiN (hir’iriio ), a enrnmen la! < ,l_, 
in Tuscany,on the Mcditerr.ni' an; l.d.4h' 
.’id r/> N.Jon. 10° Kf.’sr M. 'fhe s'.ri" .x 
.i.c even aii.L \v, II !.»v**<i. lint nam *v and 
oark, liom the heiaht "f the hot ses, w 1 ie?i 
aie of stone: there an , how >< r, rio pa 1 - 
iit'i s, I,Le those in tlx c*'• towns of haiy . 

'i felines: 'dee! is tix- t,itri'it I u.ti.i.'a <:J, 


t i»*h pa?.* s iI.mi fh In, t,.ii-‘ii i" T** 
t< wn to dr pm: tiu.n.gii th,' p,\rjui 
'wifi, 'fix town oi .’iipn s hut a siix.li 
fin p.. p i.'.ioii l‘< r.s p.,pnlation, run- 
t.nii' sen n eliiueh' niu* aiclniiic.il pal- 

one .., one A,tn(,iun 'hu,T!, 

,- a! <io,."I.'5 iwhul'ifauts, :unoe“.:t whom 
.ue ahou: 2( , ,{'t: , l .lews in a srparac 
■piariei of,'lx town, v.ho pos-t .v a heauti- 
ud synitgo: .a*, two -'•hoolr, a lihroy. « 
pi iistma-oi'i:. • ,s< \i ial e oil. cl ions, and mi. 

• iv piivlieys (h elo, \iimilium, and 
’iiiiL- ,wti. h.iic a inos'i’i'", are al-o 
i,-uud la n Th. i ar>* l.ir^e niagi/.mn, 
,.i -elt, tnhaeco an-l o'! In II** :u in.i- 
l» ■.•l.uotida 1 tewn is ,.!i excellent t|iiur- 
. n’na is'.,! ii''ime!,t wall iloee 1 i/,nelios. 
T-.» oi,, 1 works pioitiuv ICC.Oti. oi'h.ti's 
v ’i lx i•' a,"i.-oill.*tideiie , o, i.,-e- 

.o, l,.ilia 1 .1 - dyi*ic s, p.ipi i and loliae -o 
in Aimf.ieloia s. r l’i port is ennuady \is- 
ilt d by morv tnau I(>00 : hips. \ pack, I 
sails iielwe n tin- pl.u'■ ,Uid .Marseilles. 
1,,'ghoiu i. ‘he [..in. ipal commercial town 
of Italy, .iviii h: s aii t Men-ive trade io the 
I.evani. 'i'>ie pi in.up:'1 comiiicrrj.il na¬ 
tions' have coiouls at l.eaiiom. <’<'m- 
in> ico is pi.lx .pally in da' hands ot ltir- 
eigia rs, p.mii idaily the langhsh. The 
Vimenniis am. Jews arc the general 
hrokers of all nalions. .Much comiius^.in 
husincs- is caiiied on, and there un huge 
d, alma r s in hills of e.\« lmnge. Sun c 
list!, ii has In—ri an important commercial 
place. The town, which was till tin n ui- 
sii'Hifica'it, was at that tune enlarged. 
The jmit is pioteci-d hy two strong tow¬ 
ers situated on rocks ui tin* sea, and by mu 
« l.i cast I*. If is liable to become choke- 1 , 
: n,: ha., not sufficient depth foi large 
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ships; these, therefore, havft to anchor 
outside the mole which protects the har¬ 
bor. This is BUG paces in length, is well 
paved, ami used for riding. On tho 
placp before tin; inner port is the colossal 
marble statue of the graml-duke l‘Vrdinaiid 
HI. From thence a bridge leads to the 
onter port, where the greater number of 
vesselsiire nt anchor. Without lire port, on 
a rock in the sea, is a lighthouse, (rood 
water for drinking is brought irom Pisa, 
to which little vessi Is go daily, drawn by 
men or horses. Between the town and 
the surrounding suburbs is a long prom¬ 
enade, called g/i Spnrti. The mole, the 
piazza d'arrui , the road to Monte Nero, a 
place of pilgiimage, also sene as public 
promenade-. In l’27!t, Legliom was still 
an ojH’ii town. When the port of Pi'U was 
destroyed, the prosperity of Leghorn in¬ 
creased, particularly when it passed to 
Florence m 1T2I and 1 It to.’ Alexander 
of Medici made it a stiong-hold, and 
built 1 he citadel. Cosmo l declared the 
porta frt e port. From this mne I'm ward, 
tlie wealth of Leghorn ha- met eased (inter¬ 
rupted only by the w.irs of the revolution, 
and. m 1801, by the yellow fcvei). The. 
widely of aits and sciences t lit re establish¬ 
ed is calk'd . I a main LnbroHUU. 

Li.uio IVi.vnx vtri\ (//if Mh/i /iro/g /< - 
ppoa) 'fins term w.is applied io a Kn- 
jmii legion in the time of the i mjieioi \u- 
r-diii*. The lottoivmg aeeonui of (he 
name is given by the Chri'ti.m u.idiiioiis. 
V/b r the expulsion of the Marcomamii 
and <luadi lii*m llungaiy. tie- emp* lot 
.Maieus Aurelius, puistimg ih”se (e-iniuii 
tribes with a detachment of Ins Im-res, D. 
174, was shut up in a valley, Minnuiulcd 
on every side by high mountains. To 
thosi who were thus nU olff'iom the mam 
hotly of the iiimy,thc heat and the want 
of water vvi re no le--. dangerous than the 
attacks of the enemy. In this e.n-is, a 
sudden shower of tain reanimated the Ro¬ 
man soldier**. At the same tune, a storm 
of hail, attended with thunder, assailed 
the enemy, who were now easily re- 
plilsod and conquered. • Both iieathen and 
Christian vuthois agree in their relation 
of the principal circumstances of this 
event. The adherents of each religion 
saw in it the influence of the prayers of 
their brethren. According to Dio Cas¬ 
sius ( fcrn.rpta Xiphdin., 1. iwi, rap. 8), 
the miracle was wrought by an i'.gvptmn 
sorcerer in the train of the emperor; ac¬ 
cording to (’apilolimis [Vila Mnrr. Aurtl., 
rap. “i-l), it was tho ellect of tin ■ emperor’s 
prayers; hut, according to Tertullian 
(Apologd., cap. 5, Ad Scopul., rap. 4) and 


Eusebius ( Ttist. Eccles,, l. V, rap. 5), it 
was brought about by the prayers of 
the Christians in his army; hence the 
legion to which these Christians belonged 
‘■'was denominated fulntinalrir. , The letter 
of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, com¬ 
monly printed in Greek hi the first apolo¬ 
gy of Justin Martyr, gives the same ac¬ 
count with the Clmsliap writers; hut it is 
spurious. Tin* marble pillar erected at 
.Rome in honor of Marcus Aurelius, and 
still standing, represents this deliverance 
of the Roman aimy, the Roman soldiers 
catching the lidling nun, and a warrior 
pray mg for its descent. It is not, howev¬ 
er, to he considered ns a memorial of any 
influence exercised by the Clinsliuiis in 
the event. 

Lrc.iox ; a division of the Roman afnij. 
Ibider Romulus, it was composed of 1000 
loot and 100 horse, selected from each of 
the three tubes. The body thus selected 
*(honee the name /<g*<«) amounted, there¬ 
fore, tn .‘►>00 men. In the time of I'olyh- 
nre, a legion emc-isied of |‘20O men, and it 
vva- finally increased to <>‘200 tool. All 
the soldiers of a legion were Roman citi¬ 
zens ; nn-l.mre were admilied, except in 
of iliemost pressing necessity ; nor 
any citizen under 17 y.ars old, except in 
peculiui nreinusianccs of dangei. There 
was eoninionlv an equal linmls r of auxil- 
lancs attaela d to each legion, so that, in 
the l.ilcr peiunis of Roman history, we 
must understand by a /ig/nii, a corps ol 
0000 ill 10,0(10 lie n. Tin* foot of each 
legion, when i' eonsisti d of dOOO men, 
were divin ’d into 10 cohorts, and i aeli 
cohort into three companies ( miniipuli ) of 
100 each, lieiu “ called miturirr. When 
the !”gion was cidiiiged, the same division 
was still retained, with the difference that 
each monijwltut wire now divided into two 
centuries, and each century into ten dr¬ 
ama ’. 'Flu* commander of a legion was 
stylcilthf/igrtbiv. Sometimes, instead of 
a legale, six military tribunes were ap¬ 
pointed from earli’, who eommimded in 
succession, each for the spare of a month, 
under the direction of the consul. The 
principal standard of if legion was n silver 
eagle ; and the legions were named from 
their commander (as the* CUmlian /eg/on), 
or from the place when; they were sta¬ 
tioned, or from some deity, or from birds, 
oi from some remarkable, event. In the 
time of Augustus, the, army consisted of 
2n legioire. Ijrgioh is also Used, prover¬ 
bially , to signify a large am! indefinite num¬ 
ber of persons or things. This term was 
revived in the time of Napoleon, and lias 
since lieen commonly applied'to a Ixidy of 
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troops of mi indefinite number, and usual¬ 
ly of different kinds. Hin-h legions am 
mostly formed at die fiogiiming of a war, 

' and dissolved at the close. Of tins sort 
we,re the English-German legion, uml tin?" 
Rns.-inn-Geriniiii legion, in the last wur 
for the iiidependeuee of Europe. The 
French national guards w»*n* divided into 
legions and cohorts. Aflei the dissolution 
of the arm} raised by Napoleon in 1H15, 
the remains of which had retired beyond 
the Loin*, the new French army was di¬ 
vided into legions, winch were named 
, from the departments. This arrange¬ 
ment, however, was abolished towards 
the close of the tear IH*20. 

I.i.uion ok Honor (It "inn d'/tunneur ); 
an onh r instituted by Napoleon, w bile con¬ 
sul, May 1!>, 1S02, ior lyilitary and civil 
merit. The proposition produced much 
debate in die legislative Imdy, and passed 
v after a strong opposition. It was the ob¬ 
ject of Napoleon to kindle a sjiint of am¬ 
bition, the most neccssuiy national clement 
lor the support ofwnrs,ol wlieli he foresaw 
. that it would he iioccs»arv for him m wage 
u'lauy, and for this purpose the litstiUition 
yva.- admirably calculated. \t the. same 
time, it cannot Ite denied that, ahsOeetlj 
considered, it is lo he regretted, that a 
nation, wl. ■di laid jie' de, ’,.:red i!*-'t If so 
loudly for liberty, should appear so eager 
for ribands—an invention of those very 
tunes against which the revolution was 
directed. Moreau, who was .altogether 
opposed to Napoleon, tidienlcd the insti¬ 
tution. The cross of the legion of honor 
was given to all who Itati previously re- 
* ceived a military weapon as a umih of 
honor, and to a great number of new 
members. Its etfed upon the soldier.- 
was vei y great. AfierNapoleon’s assiimji- 
• tion of the imperial dumity, the statutes 
received some modifications. The. oath 
was originally us follows: “ I swear, on 
my Itoiioi, to devote myself to the service 
of the republic, to the preservation of the 
integrity of its territory, to the defence of 
4 its government, its laws, and the property 
by them consecrated ; to oppose, by every 
means which justice, reason and the laws 
authorize, all acts tending to reestablish 
the feudal system, or to revive the titles 
and distinctions belonging to it ; finally, 
to contribute, to the utmost of my poyver, 
to the maintenance of liberty and equality.” 
After Napoleon became emperor, the form 
of the oath was somewhat changed. The 
members swore to devote themselves to 
the sityvice of the empire, to the preserva¬ 
tion of die integrity of the French terri¬ 
tory, to the'defence of die emperui, to the 


support of the laws, and of the.property 
which they had made sacred; to combat, 
by all the menus which justice, reason and 
the laws authorized, eveiy attempt to re¬ 
establish the feudal rffpme, and to concur, 
with all their might, in maintaining liberty 
and equality. The decoration consisted 
of a star containing the portrait of Napo¬ 
leon, surrounded by u•wreath of oak and 
laurel, with the legend JVupolfon, tmpe~ 
reur el rui; on the reverse was the French 
eagle with a thunderbolt in his talons, and 
the legend Htmntwr el patric. The star of 
the liginnvaircs was of silver, that of the of¬ 
ficers of gold, and was suspended from a red 
lihand with a white margin. The order 
consisted of grand-crosses (ferand tiigtr), 
who wore the eioss on a broad riba rid 
hanging over the left shoulder, and a star 
outlie left side of the breast; of graiul- 
othrers, who won* the cross itslhe button¬ 
hole, and a star, some,w hat smaller, on the 
left side; of commanders, vvho wore the 
cross round the ta ck: of officers, who 
wore the gold eioss vtfitli a how in the 
button-hole, mid of legionaries, who worm 
the silver cross with a simple riband in ‘ 
the buttoi>-hoi“. The legion was com¬ 
posed of 10 cohorts, each of yhirh had 
its -.'.it in a thderent city, aim contained 
-107 members; the whole number was, 
tl) 'iefore,at tiisi, (>.112. Each cohort had a 
chancellor,treasurer and chief—the whole 
older a eracd-chancellor and grand-treas¬ 
urer. The peii'ion of a gs and-ottieer was 
r.tlOO francs, annually ; of a commander, 
‘-2000; of an oflin r, 1000; of a legionary, 
27)0 fiatics. There, was also an insiituiiori 
for the education of the daughters of* 
memheisof the legion of honor at Eeouen, 
under the care of madanie Campan. Af¬ 
ter the restoration of the Ilourhons, the 
older underwent essential changes. The 
head of Henry IV was suhstimted for 
that of Napoleon, with the legend Rot 
de France i t dr JSTaraire; and, on the 
reverse, the Jleur-dt-tLi took the place 
of the eagle. The grand-crosses were 
limited to HO, the grand-officers to HiO, 
the eommmideis to 400, the officers 
to 2000 : the number of the legionaries 
was left unlimited. New members rc-i 
ceived no pensions, whilst those of the 
old members exceeded the prescrilted 
sum; but on the death of the old mem? 
hers, the new ones wore to receive their 
pensions. Foreign meniliorfc received no 
pensions. It wtts evident that the legion 
of honor was coldly treated by the Bour¬ 
bons, W r lio reston'd the old orders. The 
members created during the hundred days 
were, of course, not acknowledged by the. 
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JiotiriKms; but, in 1831, general Lamnrquc 
obtained their acknowledgment by u spirit¬ 
ed speech, in the chtunber of deputies, tor 
which they sent-him a sword with an in¬ 
scription. Military tumors are paid to the 
members of the legion, as they are also 
to the liearers of the croir de Juiiltt. winch 
lias-been granted to lfftiri persons who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves dining the struggle 
ol'July, 1830. This cros« takes prece- 
• detieo of that of the legion of honor. 

Legislation. (See Law, Appeudiv to 
this volume.) 

Lekislativ i: Rout ( rorp > lcj?jslalif i ; an 
assembly. in the time of the French con¬ 
sulate und empire, con-isting of 300 pri¬ 
sons. winch had iieilln r the light to dis¬ 
cuss nor m initiate a law, bill merely to 
vote oil a law proposed hj tic government 
mid discussrd by the tribunate (as long as 
that liody existed), in their piesrnei*. The 
tni innate, on the other band, bid n^t the 
right to vote. It was an extremely hmc 
contrivance, show.ng the political inexpe¬ 
rience of the Frentrli at dial time. 

Leg ist. ati*re, IloLsr-i >>i. Whether it 
m preferable to ha\e two houses of I* g[-~ 
Jatun- or one, lias hewn a question on 
which politicians ha\c maintained d lifer¬ 
ent opinion-., though, at present, public 
opinion appears to be in lawn of iwo 
houses t}m instances i.f England uini tin* 
U. States giving great weight to this di- 
*,iSiiin of ill" legislative power, and a 
single house in the ease of large nations 
si enis to be ill adapted to modern repre- 
m illative governments. During tie-mid¬ 
dle ages, indeed, and as long as the ii^em- 
^ilv of the estates existed, flies'- formed, in 
general, certainly, only one body, for, 
:iltliough flic* ditfen nt estates may have 
met in different rooms, they liad no proper 
independence of each other. In Eng¬ 
land, which has led the way m eonstilu 
tioual institutions. ,i happy conjunction of 
circumstances early united the clergy 
with the high nobility into one house, and 
die lower nohilitv, or gentry, with tin* 
representatives of the eitus, into another; 
whilst, in the countries of tin* European 
continent, the clergy, the nobility, and the, 
representative's of the cities, although they 
i omtitufed different estates (in some eases, 
th<* superior nobility [mngnati s] and the 
bi.** peasants limned also distinct estates), 
made but one legislative body; and, in 
most casithe representation was so un¬ 
equal, that the nobility and clergy entirely 
outweighed tli<« commons, threw all the 
„ burdens of the state upon llu* citizens 
and peasantry, and pn vented, almost en¬ 
tirely, the dcv-slopemeat of constitutional 


establishments. In England, however, 
the division into two houses has had 
the rtf el of repr, ssing the ,assumptions 
of ddleivnt claws, by making them 
mutually cheeks upon each other, de 
veloji'iig constitutional and public law 
and introducing gem ml taxation, and ban 
contributed most essentially to the supe¬ 
riority in political advantages of the Eng 
lisli people over tin* other nations of Eu¬ 
rope. (Sec the article Great Britain, di¬ 
vision Parliament ; in that article, al*o, 
will be found an ai count of the privilege* 
of the two houses, and of tin* difference be¬ 
tween them.) in tlie nioie niqmrtr.iil 
English eolomal establishments, political 
institutions, modelled, to a cons-derahli 
degree, on those of the mother country, 
have been introduced-—a governor, with a 
council (appointed by ibe English gm- 
erumi'n: „ and a house, m iv-.semlily.with 
inembeis t Iceted by tl*e people. This 
tlie c.isi* when* the extent and popid.it,.n; 
of the colony wnimnts sudi an oigani/a- 
tion, and where the i nlony do**> tint be- 
ion*: 1** a company, in vvlicie tin gie.it 
number **! natives, living niiei*pi i -ed 
with the eoloii'st*. d<***s not prevent such 
an establishment. Thu - a council mid a 
boils.* <d .,** *uiMy * , ,i. the two Can**. 

d:i-\ Nova b<* t*a, New iinmswiek, the 
English \\t-*t Indies, and they < xtsteil m 
many of the colonies, which afterwards 
ii* elan d themselves the Eluted States* of 
America. Tic* l.iltet • .*tabli*hed, on de 
clarnur theni-elve* nnlependent, a eon 
gres*, consisting ot delegates fnnu the 
seveial states, invested with eerlain pow¬ 
ers by tin* ai deles of rnnf xleralion, and 
forming tint one body. After the rinse 
of ibe n volntiotriry struggle, tin* fed 
era! constitution established a liousi* of 
;epr<:si*utative.s, chosen by tin* people of 
tin* -rveml slates, arid a senate, consisting 
of members chosen by tin* legislatures of 
tin* several states for six years. The sep¬ 
arate states also established each two 
houses of legislatin'*, with the exception 
of Vermont, which has hut one. In Mas¬ 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, the sen 
ators an* apportioned among districts, with 
reference to theuniouut oflaxeKpaid by the 
districts respectively. In the other states, 
the rule of apportionment is that of imm- 
lx-rs. In the tabular view of all the consti¬ 
tutions of the 11. States aflixed to the artieh 
('mslitalum , the reader will lind the term 
for which, und the conditions upon which, 
tin* mouiliers of the two houses are elect¬ 
ed, in the different states, and for tht* fed¬ 
eral government. The I’Yench revolution 
began by uniting the three estates in one 
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house, in 1789. Difleitm constitutions 
were framed in rapid ■succession. The 
constitution «f Sept. 3, 1791 (riioiinrchi- 
cal), established hut one legislative house.. 
The c.onstimuon of June 24, 1793 (repub-* 
licnn), declared, in seetiou .‘59, the legisla¬ 
tive body “one, indivisible and perma¬ 
nent.” The constitution of the year III, 
Sept. 23, 1795 (with a directory of live 
members), established a council of elders, 
consisting of250 members, and a council 
of five hundred. The members of the 
latter yvere to be, at least, 35 years of age, 
those of the former, at least, 40 years. 
The council of live hundred had the ex¬ 
clusive right of initiating laws. . Roth 
were chosen for three years. The con¬ 
stitution of Dec. 13,1799 (consular), estab¬ 
lished a legislative body, which could only 
adopt or reject propositions made by the 
government, and communicated ?.nd dis¬ 
cussed by the. tribunate. (See legislative 
ftod if.) The mcniliers were clios. n t'or 
five years. There was. al-o a eon-erva- 
tive senate. (See Small.) The consn- 
• late for life, and the inipeiml goviutimonl, 
retained the legislative body.hut thetrihn- 
nate was abolished. The ( 'hurt* ('onstitu- 
tioitmili ai last e>tahlis|ied house- of pen- 
(for life or laivditaiy j, and of repiesenta- 
l ivies—the latter outlie basis of tavaTion. 
(See Charlr Const itiitionnetli, Kin lion, and 
JYance.) In the article Prttnu, it will lie 
seen, that, in JtSlO. when the elder l?our- 
hou line was declared to have forlhitcd 
the throne, it was provided, in the addi¬ 
tions to the charter, that the organization 
. of the jieeragc should undergo a rev ision in 
1S3I : the result vve shall give under the 
article 7V<r. Poland, by tin 1 coiistmilion 
granted by the “tnperor Alexander, lias 
two liouses—a senate,' consisting ofmem- 
hers appointed lor life by dig sovereign, 
and not by the viceroy, and a house of 
representatives. The. kingdom of Nor¬ 
way lias two chambers—the Jjogthing 
(q.v.) ami the Oih(sitting, both together 
composing the Storthing, (q. v.) Bavaria, 
Hanover, Wulomberg, Baden and Jlcsse- 
Darmstadt have each two houses. The 
constitution which Joseph Napoleon gave 
to Spain, July ti, 180S, established one 
house, the cortes consisting of three estates, 
—the prelates, nobility and people, with a 
senate, which, however, is not to he con¬ 
sidered as a branch of the legislature. 
The constitution of the cortes ot March 
19, 18 !2, established hut one house--the 
, cortes. This organization was imitated in 
Piedmont, Naples and Portugal, at the 
time of dig mqiertive revolutions in those 
countries. The constitution granted to 
41 * 


Naples by Joseph Napoleon, June20,1808, 
established one house—a national parlia- 
nicul^-coiisisiing of five benches (sedili), 
those of prelates, nobility, landholders, 
learned men mid merchants. Lord Bon-‘ 
tinck’s constitution Mr Sicily (1812) estate- 
lisliod two houses. In Hweden, Jiy the 
constitution of June 7, 1809, there is but 
out* house, consisting of the estates— 
the nobility, clergy*, citizens and crown* . 
peasants. In the kingdom of the Nether- 
lauds, there were two hoftseb of the stntcs- 
gencral, one couqiosed of iiiciiiImth for 
life ; and, also, two liouses of the provin¬ 
cial estates. Saxe-Weimar has but one 
house, as had Saxe-Hddbiirghauscii, at 
least before Us ntiion with Meiinngen. 
Tinder the article Netherlands, we shall, 
give the new Belgian constitution, pro¬ 
vided it is settled. In the Ionian Islands, 
then* is a senate of 10 members, and a 
legislative body of 40 members. (Sec 
Lilian Islands.) The diet of Switzerland 
(Tagsatzung) consists of 19 deputies, wln> 
vote annulling to uiM Mictions from tin irre¬ 
spective cantons. Tie* constitution of tin* 
German diet (Uinulestag) is similar.. (See 
fit rntanir Conjidf ration.) Neither of these 
bodies has any resemblance to tb ‘congress 
of the I ’. States. The constitutions of the 
new American governments, as Colombia, 
Brazil, Mexico, &c.,Jiav«, in general, eMab 
lislicd (wo bouses, on (be plan of those of 
the l r . State-. In Bolivia, the legislative 
dej^irtment eonsists of three brandies, the 
tribunes, the senators, and the ’censors. 
(See Jintz.il,Peru, Mirico, \ r.) We ought 
to mention, hi connexion with this sub¬ 
ject, that, in most governments, the execu¬ 
tive has aNo a legislative voice, in «o lur 
that its sanction ts required to give the 
force of law to the acts of the legislative 
bodies. Thus, in England and France, 
the royal assent is necessary to the passage 
of a’ bill. In the IT. States, the presi¬ 
dent, mid, in the larger part of the states, 
flic governors, have a provisional vela, 
Lruitimacy ; from lex (the, law), w hence 
Itgilimus (conformable to law); lienee le¬ 
gitimate children are the oflspring of a’ 
Taw ful marriage; and those which am bom 
out of wedlock arc said to be legitimated 
when they are declared legitimate by the 
state. A person legitimates his claims 
when he produces legal proof of tlieir 
justice. After the French revolution, in 
the last century, had deprived the Hour- • 
lions of the throne of France, to which 
they laid claim by virtu* of tlieir right of 
succession, and, in particular, after their re¬ 
covery of it, in 1814, the, word legilimaaj 
became very common in the language of 
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.Eiiropean , politico. The question Who 
i»* the legitimate ruler? is intimately cnn- 
nrfctetj with the ge-ncml subject of sm<- 
rtdgnty. (q. v.) Formerly, when jtolitu-al 
questions were treated lets scientifically, 
legitimacy was, not Iso much a point of 
contest. States, countries, nations, passed 
by inheritance, Conquest, marriage' con- 
. tracts, Stc., ami the legitimacy of a priuoe 
■was decided, gcneraliy, like an affair of 
ardhuuy diplomacy; less, however, In the 
case of England th;ui of the continent. 
But when the allies dethroned Na|H»- 

• leon and his brothers, they wanted sotne- 
.thing t*» opjwse to the claims which la: 

derived from liis election by the peo¬ 
ple. A phantom was therefore clean'd,at 
.the congress of Vienna called legitiman/, 
and, since that time, lias been constantly 
used, but never defined, which, indeed, it 
cannot be, because the fuels before the 
world on* Too stubborn fur this theory of 
the hereditary descent of nations, like cond¬ 
ition pro}forty. If Ibis right of inheritance 
could lie proved, legitimacy would be 
something very easily definable; but there 
is a difference ‘between an estate and a 
lnltiun. The Austrian Observer, a semi- 
ollicinl paper, in onEr to prove live Turfs 
legitimato masters of Greece, once defined 
legitimacy thus: “ Every sovereign is le¬ 
gitimate who is such by a long series of 
treaties with otiier lawful sovereigns.” 
Austrian logic 1 Misconceptions of certain 
nassages of the Old Testament, a eopfu- 
-ioti of religious and political ideas, to¬ 
gether with feudal views mu \ King th r * 
institutions which gave ihem j»irth, have 
involved the question of legitimacy in 
great obscurity. Tlic most absurd doc¬ 
trines have brain broached in the attempt 
to sup}K>rt this doctrine of the holy alli¬ 
ance., and other follies, which have been 
maintained at the expense of the b'ood 
and happiness of nations. The people of 
i* republic, of course, need no cigumchts 
to convince them of the ft mill y of the 
theory; but we might say to the Euro¬ 
pean advocates of legitimacy, that it has 
no foundation in history, if force is to 
be adopted as its basis, don Miguel is the 
legitimate ruler of Portugal, if it re«ts 
on long possession, .we nagbt n-k how 
many generatiens are required to legiti¬ 
mate rohliery; or we might say, with 
Luther, that, ori this principle, Satan i« the 
most legitin ate of rulers, liectiuse his king¬ 
dom is the oldest. In our prosaic times, 
those who rest tho right of sovereignty on 
birth cannot, like the ancients, make a Ju¬ 
piter or an Apollo the founder of a rny al 
line, and deduce the divine right of princes 


"from their divine descent; and, if they 
look no higher than a human ancestor, it 
will he bard to prove the direct dcseen* 
.of many a princely house from the source 
whence it derives its claims to sovereign¬ 
ty. Tne lucmoirs of courts show how 
often plebeian bloud has been mixed with 
royal. But it is needless to spend time in 
refuting a theory' which even Chateiiu- 
hriand, once its stanch d*:fender, has 
disclaimed. In a late speech, lie says, 
“ 1 do not believe in the divine right of 
kings,” and “monarchy is no longer a 
religion; it is a polilii al form.”* For all 
who consider the state as a society of 
men'with equal rights, and the govern¬ 
ment as established for their welfare, the 
question is oakily solved, lie who rules 
with the. approbation of tho people is h - 
intimate. tiller submitting, fur a while, 
to one family, they choose to transfer fheii 
allegiance to another, they have, incon¬ 
testably, the right !b do so. The mistakes 
to which they may be liable, in using tbei" 
rights,,!(, not utllct the rights themselves 
The good of the people is the sole object 
of government, and no title, hovvevei 
high-sounding, or old, or well-earned, ear 
i outeM with it. History, moreover, is full 
of msiauees of r< liming bouses displaced 
by revolutions, and sureeeded by others, 
which have been considered legitimate, on 
account of their acceptance by the peo¬ 
ple. f \s ibis question has afforded, uml 
is likely to afford, so much dispute in 
Europe, the. lolhwvmg article is given 
from the German Conversations-Lexicon 
Every one knows what a shock the doe 
trine of legitimacy has received from tin 
lafe revolutions', particularly that of 
Fnmee, and it is not necessary for us to 
attempt a formal refutation of such ]mrL-> 
of the following article as may lie objec¬ 
tionable. J The word legilimaaj is now 
commonly used, in Euro|*c, to tlouoto the 
lawfulness of the government,'in a hered¬ 
itary monarchy, where the supreme dig¬ 
nity and power j»ass by lnyv from one 
regent to another, according to the right 
of primogeniture. In this sense, Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte, is called an Ule^itiitude 
ruler of Fiance, though ho was acknowl¬ 
edged by the French nation, and by oilier 
I>ovvers (even by Euglund, which nego¬ 
tiated and concluded with him, as first 
consul, the |icar.o of Amiens). Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier, on, the contrary, ns Up; 

' In tl«- '■••sioii ol tho rluuuhcr of j m*i>is, Aimt 
I’l, lfl.il, wlieii the •b.mivlimcjit of the elder line 
of die Uoiiilitim was discussed, even the duke o( 
Fit/,-Jivinns waved the idea ol diyiiic right, and 
apjteaied to the people. 
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•jldeet brother of Louis XVI, is culled a 
legitimate ruler of France, liccuuse (agree-* 
ably to the Salic law, which prevails in 
the French monarchy), after the death of, 
Louis X VI, his son w»s to succeed to the 
throne, under the title of Louis XVII; 
and, as he died without children or broth¬ 
ers, and his sister (the present duchess of 
Angou'letne) could not succeed, his first 
uncle (formerly count of Provence) was 
to he considered as Lotus XVIII, al¬ 
though the. Bourbon dyitasty, in fact, 
ceased to rule at the death of Louis XVI. 
This signification of the word is plainly 
too limited; lor, J. it is not adapted to 
states with elective governments, notwith¬ 
standing a regulai government i* i.stuh- 
lislied in them, as well as in hcreditniy 
states, hj constitutional laws, and conse- 
ipiently then? are legitimate rulers in 
I hem; W. it is not adapted to hereditary 
states, if tin' tvignnig family becomes o\- 
tmet, when a new liunily must lie called 
by the nation to the throne, or a difterent 
form of hereditary succession he adopted 
in regard to the persons who are to fill 
the highest offices of dignity and power. 
Hut then* is an error, also, at the very 
foundation of the above definition of 
legitimacy: it suppose** that the stale, that 
is, the people living in a certain territory, 
in civil union, is the private property of a 
single family, transmissible, like all other 
piivatc possessions liom the jwrants to 
their children, or other relations, as long 
as any brunch of the liunily is living ; for 
one man can never, rightfully, he the 
property of another —still less a multitude 
of people, in civil union, or a state. If 
the idea of property 'was applicable in 
tins case, the n.ler ought rather to lie coll¬ 
ed the property of the state, than the, 
stute the property of the ruler; but the 
idea docs not admit of lieing applied to the 
relation existing between a state and ita 
governor. This relation can lie properly 
considered only as a contract, by which 
the dominion of the state is given to the 
ruler, whether the compact he merely vir¬ 
tual and .tacit, or express ami formal, and 
whether the supreme power is given to a 
definite individual, who is appointed anew' 
every time, or to a whole family, from 
which the rulers are to succeed one an¬ 
other, without a fresh choice, in order ty 
prevent the dangers attendant on frequent 
elections. Hut there Is another and 
more comprehensive signification of the 
word* legitimacy, by which we an’ to un¬ 
derstand the order existing in a state,and es¬ 
tablished by law, with reaper,t to flic form 
of government, ami the persons to whom 
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it is intrusted. Th^ historical origin of 
this order is not t!o be taken into the ac-J 
count, but merely the feel that :it is «etatL v 
fished by the law (which, in jthcory,iex- 4 
presses nothing else’than the universal ' 
will, or the will of the people), and ba$, 
thus gained the form of a right." If we 
look to history, we shall find^fevv govern-‘ 
ments that have a claim to legitimacy as*' 
having been lawful in tlieir origin. As 
regards the Bourbons, it is wfell known' 
that Hugh <!upet, the founder of the thinly 
dynasty of flip French kings, from whom 
also the Bourbons descended, gained die 
French throne, to the injury of the exist¬ 
ing sovereigns, by his courage and ability,' 
in the tenth eentrtry. If it is assarted that 
illegitimate authority was made legitimate 
by being transmitted trofh one jicrson to 
another, then it must lie conceded, that, if 
Napoleon had died before lvis abdication ., 
and left the power to his son, the latter 
would have boon a legitimate sovereign 
of France, and consequently there womd, 
have heei*'.wo legitimate dynasties in the 
kingdom—the Bourbon and the Napo¬ 
leon ; hut it :s not easily understood 
how mere transfer can make that power 
legiumate which was at first 'Uegitimate. 
It cannot he considered the same os pre¬ 
scription (prtrscriptio ): fiir prescription only 
takes place when a |M»sitive.lHW, relating 
to the lights of private persons, has fixed 
a certain period, within which some lysult 
takes place ; lipt neither national law, nor 
the, laws of single states, fix any kind of 
proscription m regard to the lights of a 
government. A ruler, in truth, becomes 
legitimate, if tlu^ people submit to him, , 
and thus in fact, if not formally, consent 
to cede, to him the supreme dignify tuwl 
power; hut this was the case with Napo¬ 
leon. The French people acknowledged 
him their sovereign—first under the title 
of first i consul, and afterward under the 
title of emperor; and the stute of tilings 
thus established in France, was approved* 
even by foreign powers. The French 
nation cannot have been forced to submit 
to him, because, when he took the reins of', 
the government, he had cotne from Egypt, 
without an army, and his power was far. 
too small to subdue the whole French ■ 
people. Grunt that one jiarty was unjust., 
in declaring'the family of Louis XVI to . 
have forfeited the throne, still the French 
princes, by tlieir flight from France, had, 
in a manner, banished tliemselvhs, and re¬ 
signed their claims to, die throne;' for 
these claims could not lie maintained by 
words merely, lint required action. They 
were not permitted to leave the king, w'idi 
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whose jierson all their Vigbts wt-re con¬ 
nected ; on the contrary, they were 
bound to defend his person and his rights, 
a- a sovereign, even at the peril of their 
lives. But, us tho£ regarded only t lieu- 
own safety, and deserted France and its 
i throne, it might easily he shown that they, 
in fact, renounced their claims, and even 

K romoted that anarchy, from which none 
lit a mighty hand could rescue their 
country. If now Franco acknowledged 
t i\B deliverer (tor «urli Napoleon, at that 
time, indisputably apjieared) fis its mon¬ 
arch, beoanse the old dynasty suffered its 
■ elan ms to ho o\ erlooked, what was want¬ 
ing to inukc ium a legitimate sovereign 1 
But this legitimacy was wanting, when, 
'on lii« return from Elba, lie undertook to 
resume the thrdlie of France ; for, in this 
cast-, he .northrow an existing political 
onlci, and occasioned a kind of anarchy. 
A huge part of France formally with¬ 
stood him, and retuacd u> send represen¬ 
tatives to the champ dc .Mai, where he in¬ 
tended to establish his legitimacy. More¬ 
over, no foreign power recognised 1m- 
authority. Wliat ilie event would have 
been if Napoleon had prevailed at Wa¬ 
terloo, cannot l>e determined; but it is cer¬ 
tain that the modern French theory * if 
legitimacy would have heen subjected to 
.the greatest difficulties. This tlieoiy, 
however, has never been reduced to prac¬ 
tice. but only the more limited one above- 
exp*>ined, as is proved by history in gen¬ 
eral, and, particularly, by the history of 
England, where the throne of the Stuarts 
is now occupied by sovereigns, whom all 
the world looks up.in as legitimate, 
though, till the death oi the last pretend¬ 
er, they must have heen viewed, accord¬ 
ing to the ultra theory, as illegitimate. 
This leads us to the conclusion, that tin- 
proper point of view for considering le<r't- 
imacy, at present, in Europe, is not, m re¬ 
lation to the lawful title to power, hut on¬ 
ly to its actual existence; and that the 
national law of modern Europe, while it 
aims to put an end to the convulsion,, of 
. the last 30 years, is founded on the sup¬ 
port of the present state of things with 
die. changes confirmed by die i^iuminoiis 
consent of the principal European pow¬ 
ers. Hence arises a very definite notion of 
legitimacy, wholly free from the difficulties 
which occur in accounting for the lawful 
origin of power. For, on this ground, it 
is no longer necessary to show how u 
national government and dynasty was 
established in early times, hut only that it 
is now acknowledged. The acknowl¬ 
edgment is that of the European powers , 
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so called Ivy way of eminence; that ih, 
according to the use of the term since the 
congress of Yicnpa, in IHlfi, of all those 
states which do not depend entirely for 
their existence on a federative union; or 
of the eight powers winch signed die 
peace of Paris; or, in a more limited 
sense, of the five powers vVhic.h sent their 
commissioners to the last congress. It; 
this practically admitted signification, 
legitimacy relates not merely to this dy¬ 
nasty, hut also to the forms of govern¬ 
ment. It holds strict monarchical princi¬ 
ples, as a general rule, and allows only the - 
lew actually existing exceptions; but it 
would be impossible to acknowledge, an 
antimotiaiehical change, even though 
it were proposed voluntarily bv the 
sovereign himself; for with tins idea of , 
legitimacy is closely connected the right 
of the F.uiopeau .powers to prevent, In 
bare of aim-, any alterations in the 
government, which arc opposed to the 
monarchical principles of oilier states; 
and as, in this, it has releronf'c only to the 
dangers which may accrue to other states 
from the establishment of republican m- 
stitutnms m any one, it considers only the 
lift of their exisicne., not the 1 manner of 
their origin. The right of armed inter 
li'icnce in the internal affairs of foreign 
stales, it is well known, has u« ver licen 
disputed, hut by England and America 
Indeed, it has been maintained, even Ivy 
philosophers (Kant,Eton f-ing. m Frieden — • 
On perpetual Peace) who make it a fun 
dumental article of international Jaw, that 
no Mate should he without a representa¬ 
tive government. This right of armed 
intervention, however, admits of serious 
qnc-tinn : if it was once acknowledged, it 
might he used, also, by republics. In 
addition to the importance or the doctrine ' 
of legitimacy, in regard to subjects of 
international Intv, it is equally important 
as respects the, internal government of a 
state; as it de[H‘tids chiefly upon this to 
decide how liir the acts of a government, 
merely usurped, cun be obligatory on the 
legitimate government, if it should lie 
again restored: This obligation can 
neither lie maintained, nor denied, uncon¬ 
ditionally. It is impossible to declare all 
those acts of the public authority, which 
have taken place during a long usurpation, 
invalid. It would lie equally almurd to 
treat as alisolutely unalterable nil abuses 
of justice (confiscations, penal laws, attacks 
u|kiii the private property of the Icdfeimute 
ruling house) by which the usurpation 
was attended. If tint previous sovereign, 
therefore, is deposed, no one can refuse to 
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the people tlie right of submitting, at h ast are justifiable Jn maintaining their irto- ; - 
, for a season, to that' power which lias, narchical principles, they are no less' ail-, V 
hern established in the place of tlie legiti-, thorizod to maintain them in their purity i V 
mate government, especially when the that is, gsethe means of legal aulhomy. Win '* 


where expressed so early und so decidedly 
as in England; for nowhere has there been 
such a variety of governments, which 
' were afterwards declared to be mere usur¬ 
pations, as there, during tlfh contest, for 
, (54 years, between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, and, suliscqucutly, ut the time 
of tin; commonwealth and of Cromwell. 
Hence the English early learned !o dis¬ 
tinguish actual sovereignty (government 
de facto) from legal government (govern¬ 
ment do jure), and laid down the position, 
that subjects were hoitud to yield obedt- 


tutions liuve already been destroyed* tt>. 
renew tliqmj as prudence and the spirit 
of the times will allow. This authority, 
which may he deduced from a necessary 
duty, they have particularly when it is' 
•requisite to support an existing govern¬ 
ment, by amis, against usurpation or the 
violence of the mob. When this view of 
legitimacy finds place among the practical 
principles, of national law (and it cannot 
bo said to h'* rejected, as much has already 
bet n done in its spirit), an important step 
will have been made towards the uccom- 


• dice, own to a usurper, as long as he is 
in full possession of public power, and 
that they are equally guilty of high trea¬ 
son informing conspiracies against suc.li u 
usurper, as against the lawful monarch. 

,, (This is s-iul by sir JUatlle'W llalo, in IiiS 
[Metis of the Crown, l, <50; Bluckstone, 
Commentaries, i, 370, and iv, 77.) Ac¬ 
cordingly, under I’M ward IV of York," 
when ho had deprived tin* house of Lan¬ 
caster of the thione. m the person of 
Henry VI, ]htsouk were punished, why 
had liecn guilty of treason against the 
lust king of the deposed house; and an 
express law of Henry VII, in the year 
14!>5, declared all persons innocent, who 
had premised or yielded obedience to the 
king de facto (the usurper). Although 
Charles II numbered the years of his 
reign from the death of lus father (Jam .Mb, 
1(54!)), yet all the acts of the interregnum 
remained in full ibroe, unless they were 
necessarily repealed by the. enactment ol' 
new laws.’ In I 1 ’ranee, at the restoration, 
the statesmen were obliged to adopt the 
same principle. Tlio idea of legitimacy 
is to lie considered, moreover, in reference 
to the limits of the power of sovereigns, as 
■ well tlie natural and universal, as the jiosi- 
tive or conventional. Even the ancients 
distinguished tyranny— powyr without a 
just foundation ( lyrannis abstjue tihdo, or 
usurpation)—-from the unjust use of power 
in itself legitimate (tyrannis excrcilio) ; and, 

, if legitimacy is once v iewed as a principle 
of national law, it must necessarily lie as 
much tut object of support, m this latter 
relation, as il is against usurpation and 
revolution. The maintenance el’ the ex¬ 
isting state of things is as much required 
in this view as in the others, and for a 
higher ptfrjHise. If the European powers 


plislmient of the grand project ofomiversnl 
order, a universal tribunal, and universal 
peace. (See IMalte Brim’s Trade dr, la Lr- 
g-ifiWf/, &,e., Paris, 1825; and the articles 
Air-la-Chapdlc, Cougress, Holy jllliavct.) 

Lfiounx, John Ceorge ; a major in tics . 
royal Saxon army, and the inventor of *i 
method of topographical drawing, which, 
is called after Ins name. lie was the son 
of a miller in humble circumstances, an.! . 
born May 11, 17(55, at Barutli. m the for 
mcr Saxon electorate. His eaily educa¬ 
tion he received from the village smith, 
and afterwards worked in tlie mill. The 
recruiting officers, who often attacked tlie 
lowtr class of people in tlisgu se, way¬ 
laid him, and corned him oil' to their 
quarters, a-- he was vvulking to church. 
Lehmann soon distinguished hiiusclfby his' 
industry and skill in writing und drawing. 

In 171)3, he obtained his discharge, in order 
to devote himself entirely to topographical 
lulmrs, and surveyed about 500 square 
. miles ui the Erzgebirge, together with seve¬ 
ral private estates. The want of the com¬ 
mon facilities for surveying, led him to the 
invention and application of those impor¬ 
tant rules, which are found in the second 
volume of his work. Lehmann also gained 
much experience in regard to the origin t 
and constitution of single elevations, und- 
of mountainous chains, and afterwards 
founded upon it his mode of topogruplueal 
drawing, translated into English, by Si- 
born. Ilo made the runi|aligns under 
Napoleon, in the Saxon army, aud' per¬ 
formed important services. Nnpoleou > 
held him in high estimation. By'constant 1 
application to Jiis profession, he contracted 
a disease which finally terminated hw ’ 
life, Sept, ft, 1811. Ilis system is of great 
importance to the soldier, it was pub- / 
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LEHMANN—LEIBNITZ. 


lisbed, after his death, by professor Fischer, 

,. with Lehmann's last improvements. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, baron of, 

. one of the most, eelebtatod scholars and 
philosophers that Germany 1ms ever 
■ produced, was. bora at Is-ipsic, 'July I), 

• 1040. His fatlier, who was professor of 
jurisprudence in that city, died before his 

• sou lmd completed his sixth year. Leib- 
‘nitz attended the school of St. Nicholas, 
in Leipsic, till lie was 15 years old, with¬ 
out, however, adhering stiietly to th« t 
prescribed course, as he was devotedly 
attached to Livy ami \ lrgil, among the 
Latin writers. The latter he knew almost 
entirely by heart, and. even in 1ns old age, 
lie used to repeat whole hooks of ius 
poems. He was soon distinguished lor 
rapidity of comprehension and facility of 
expression. At die age of 15 years, he 
began hi? academical course at Leipsie, 
and, although his principal study was os¬ 
tensibly law, he paid particular attention to 
mathematics apd philosophy, at that time 
taught by James Thoina*ms. He passed 
one year at Jena, in order to avail himself of 
the instructions of the celebrated mathema¬ 
tician Ehrlmrd Weigel. Vfter his return to 
Leipsic, he studied tin* Grecian philosophy. 
lie gave a splendid proof of Ius pmgress, 
in hfs philosophical dissolution /k Pnn- 

• ripio httiirUiiidionis, winch he delended 
under Tiinmasius ({(DU), and which was 
followed b^ several It gal treatises, e. g. Ik 
Cumiiliombus (1005). anti by tt lemarkahle 
philo*ophico-mallirmancal treatise, lb Ar- 
U e.ombinatoria. In Ins 20th year, he pre¬ 
sented luniself to the legal faculty, as a 
candidate lor a doctorate, hut was refused 
on account of his youth, and received liis 
degree at Altorf. He was offered the 
place of pnol<*s*or extraordinary of law, in 
that university, hut lie preferred going to 
Nuremhurg, when* tliere were many dis¬ 
tinguished men. Tin* baron Von Uoine- 
Jurg, mini-ter to the elector of Aleut/, 
having become acquainted with him, with¬ 
drew him from a society of alchemists, in 
tliut city, witli which lie had connected 
himself, and, promising him a place in the 
service of the elector, induced him to tix 
himself at Frankfort’on the Maine. Here 
appeared, in ttD)7, his .Vocri MtUutdus dis- 
ctnd/t doccndatque Jurisjrrutkidia :*, which 
tf remarkable for its clear, and, at the 
same time, profound views, and which, at 
the request of his patron, was soon fol¬ 
lowed by a treatise, in which lie endeav¬ 
ored to prove to the Poles,’tliut it was for 
their uiten*st to elect till! prince oT Neu- 
burg king, in preference to any of the 
other candidates. At the suggestion of 


Boiflehurg.lio was now napicd on electoral 
' counsellor,and chancellor ofjusticc; hut this 
’ business could not satisfy a mind thirsting 
for knowledge. 1 fe continued his literary 
‘lalwtrs, and published his Tfieoria Motus 
abslrtidi, and Theorist Motus tontrdi (If >71, 
—two physical inquiries, remarkable only 
for the boldness of their views), and also,* 
liis Snerosanda 'JYinitas , per nova Argu -, 
menta logira dt/ensa, a work directed 
against the attacks of the Pole Wissovva- 
1 tins, on the ’loctrme of the Trinity. Tn 
the inetui tune, the literary splendor of 
Paris had nit meted Ius attention, and 
he willingly undertook to accompany 
tin* young Boineburg thither (H572). The 
distractions of this capital dal not draw . 
him from his studies. He applied himself 
particularly to mathematics, and enjoyed 
the acquaintance of the celebrated Huy 
gens, whoso expectation* he answered by 
tin* invention of an arithmetical mac I line, 
similar to that of Pascal. IBs patrnp,. 
Boiiicbiirg. died and Leibnitz, who \ 

had nothing m detain him longer in Paris, 
declined tin* place of pension! r in the 
academy, a* it would have been licecssaiy 
-for him to emhiaci* flic (’allmlic religion, 
and went to F.ngl.md, when* ho became 
acquainted with Wallis, Baylc,Oldenburg 
and Newton, lie then applied to dm 
fluke of JSrimswick-Luncbunr, who gave 
him the olJire of counsellor, and a pension, 
with permission in extend his r»salenco m 
foreign countries at his pleasure. Avail¬ 
ing himself of the* pci mis-km, lie returned 
to Pari*, when In* spent 15 mouths, de¬ 
voted rutin «v to mathematics, and then 
returned, by the way of England and Hol¬ 
land, to Hanover, where ho arrived K>76, 
and immediately entered upon the Ptipor- 
Inteudenee of the 111 min, which was his 
principal duty. Here he soon published 
his* treatise Ik Jure Supreniatm ac Lega- 
tinnis Prineipum Germania 1 , and labored, 
with groat zeal, to (‘fleet the .publication of 
tin* Ada Eruditorum. On the ileath of the 
duke of Brunswick, his successor com¬ 
missioned Leibnitz to write the history of 
1ns house. In order to consult the docu¬ 
ment* lie,rosary for that purpose, Leib¬ 
nitz went (JfiH7) to Vienna, and (us the , 
old counts of Liguria, Tuscany and Fste 
were sprung from the same source its the 
house of Brunswick) tlienceto Italy. 'I'he 
three y<‘tns: which ho spent 'in making 
these tours of investigation, supplied him * 
with an immense mass of diploumtie and 
political materials, the smallest portion of 
which apjiearod in the work ho had un¬ 
dertaken : the remainder Was published in 
Itilld and 1700, under the title Voder Juris 
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Gentium, diplomaticns, arid Mantissa <Cndl- 
eis. At tile same time, ho Employed Iiini- 
•. self in arranging the ‘materials Which 1 m 1 ! 
ha*l collected lor his historical undertaking, 
and, after having published an essay on 
the connexion, between the houstis of 
Brunswick anil Este, which procured him 
tlie appointments of privy counsellor of 
justice, und historiographer, he gave to 
the world (1707—II) Scriptores Jtcrum 
Ilrunsvicensium (If volumes, folio). But 
this important work was only a preparato¬ 
ry step. The history itself was never 
published: the outline only was found 
among his papers afier lus death,and pub¬ 
lished iu the . kin Hrudilorum for 1717. 
According to this plan, we should have 
had a gcneVal account of the primitive 
condition, not only or Germany, but of the 
whole world, m conformity with the 
views given by Leibnitz in Ins Prnloircna. 
(See the shin Uruditoram lor HiiKJ.) The 
Acc.issiones historic cc, and the Disipiisilw 
dt Originc Fran'corum. wore published at 
Hanover, in 1715. As Leibnitz, displayed 
a profound knowledge of history in the 
above-mentioned works, so lie showed a 
no less intimate acquaintance with theolo¬ 
gy, in bis attempts at forming a plan for 
reuniting the Pint* slants and Catholics, in 
which he spent mueb fruitless labor, in 
conjunction with Melanin und Bossuei. 
Among Ins plans for the good of mankind, 
may be mentioned Ins exertions to invent 
a universal eliarueler, and a common pbil- 
osopliieal language {pasigra/thi/}. Allis 
labors m another scientific undertaking 
were better rewarded. The elector of 
Brandenburg (allot wards Frederic I, king 
of Prussia) requested ins advice m the es¬ 
tablishment of the royal academy of sci¬ 
ences ul Berlin, and, when the institution 
was completed, according to Ins plan, the 
elector made him president of the acade¬ 
my (1700). Leibnitz, furnished a great 
part of the papers iu the Miscellanea lirro- 
linrnsia , which the new academy publish¬ 
ed in 1710. On the death of the king, 
three years after, his successor having little 
taste for the’sciences, Leibnitz, foresaw the 
fall of the society, and therefore hastened 
to Vienna to obtain for it the protection .of 
the etn|H*ror (’harles VI. His efforts were 
unsuccessful, although lie received a most 
flattering reception from the emperor, who 
had already conferred on him the. dignities 
of baron, and of indie counsellor, with a 
peusion of2000 florins, lie also*bad an 
interview with the czar Peter, at Torgau 
(1711), who, in return for liis advice con¬ 
cerning the civilization of his vast empire, 
conferred on him the title of privy coun- 


flfiUor, with a pension of 1000 roubles.*, \ 
Loaded with honors, hq crooned hid lit¬ 
erary fame by his celebrated Essai dt 
Thdodicce (1710), in which ho maintained' 1 
the doctrines of prcesiublishcd harmony 
arid optimism, and winch was followed 
(1715) by his Essai sur tEntendcment tv- 
main. The life of this individual, so highly 
favored by fortune, was not entirely free 
from calamity. His unfortunate contra,- ■ 
versy with Newton, concerning the dis-* * 
covcry of the differential calculus, and the 
miiis o'f the gout, imbittered the close-of ' 
lis active life, lie died iu liis 70th year, 
Nov. J<1,171(5, His monument, construct- 
‘ ed in the form of a temple, hears the sim- * 
pic inscription Ossa* Lribnitii. Leibnitz, 
was of the middle size, thin, hut of firm 
health, with a habitual stoop, lbs hair 
Was* bliick in his youth, hut labor early 
rendered it white; tuid his dyes, which 
were short-sighted, were si rung, even iu 
old age. He laid a pleasing countenance, 
a warm temperament, and as much anima¬ 
tion in liis delivery as lie had in his labors. 

He studied during nearly the whole night, 
and often took liis slc« p in his chair, 
which isjfrcsei. -d in the library at Hano¬ 
ver. Heading every tiling, w'liout dis¬ 
tinction, he contented himself with making ' 
short extracts, on little pieces of paper, 
which he kept in different couqiartmciits 
though his memory was so excellent that 
he had little need to refer to them. Ifis 
correspondence, which extended even to 
(’hum, together with the other relations 
vVliieli lie maintained with different classes 
of men, took up a great part of Ins tune. 

In Ins intercom so with others, he was 
easy, without arrogance or jealousy; irri¬ 
table, but quickly reconciled, flis ex¬ 
penses were very moderate, and bis ene¬ 
mies reproached lutn with Avarice. He , 
was totally negligent of his domestic: 
affairs, and was never married. The • 
spirit of the age, the study of the older 
systems of philosophy, among which the 
Grecian laid occupied much of his atten¬ 
tion, and, above all, the mathematical turn 
of his mind, combined to produce his pe¬ 
culiar system of philosophy, lie* expected 
to reform philosophy by giving it this f 
■ direction, and he hoped to establish ite " 
principles in such a manner that the strife 
between different parties would cease of 
itself. On this account, lie was iu favor ‘ 
of rationalism (q. v.), in the sense id which . 
it was maintained by I’lato, and the sys¬ 
tem of demonstration, which, prevented 
him from entirely rejecting the* scholastic 
philosophy. Thun* are in philosophy, as 
in mathematics, necessary truths, which 
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JCftijBOt be learned from experience, 'but, fdl'fifiite beings are aggregates of monads, 
vSiast be grounded iu the soul itself, us' some havingacciitrafand governinginqn- 
*;dheyrest on principles,the proofofwhich 'ad. Tile different dosses of monads 
independent of the evidence of the conceive of the universe' with different 
"aenries. This fornw the basis of the. Lefiv degrees of distinctness: God .alone cqn- 
nitziah rationalifpn, the principal cknrac- ceivus it perfectly. 4 There is no acttial 


independent pf the evidence of the 
'isen&s. This forms the basis of the Lefiv 
nitziah rationalifpn, the principal ckhrnc- 
torisrics of winch are a peculiar theory of 
knowledge, the doctrine of Monadology, 
and the Theodicea, or doctrine of optimism. 
"With regard to knowledge, according to 
. this system- 1 —1. The necessary truths are 
innate in the soul, not, indeed, actually 
. • forming objects of knowledge, hut capable 
of being called forth by circumstances. 
^Whatever is derived from the senses is 
confused, and distinq? knowledge is j»os- 
•sdseou only by the understanding. These 
views are opposed to the r-iupiricism of 
Iswke. . In order to attain trutli, it is 
necessary to use the rules of logic, as 
inatheityatinaus also use them, by unfold¬ 
ing, analytically, the simple truths con¬ 
tained in a subject, until the fuutlamcuial 
truth is attained. The Cartesian criterion 
—clearness and distinctness—is not suffi¬ 
cient. “ Our conclusions,’’ says Leibnitz 


influence {iqfluxus phyricitx) of one filing " 
on another, nut only an ideal connexion; 
i. e. thb internal changes of each monad 
arc so arranged as to agree with the 
changes in the monads immediately con¬ 
nected yvhh it. The cause of this agree¬ 
ment is the infinite wisdom and almighty, 
power of the Deity. The divine under-' 
standing is the/prototype of"all truth, beau¬ 
ty and absolute good, mid by it all the inte¬ 
rior changes in tin* monads wgre so prede¬ 
termined, that there «s a perfect harmony 
in their succession. This predetermination 
or established harmony was arranged by 
the (redhead when the plan of the world 
was fortlied. ff. The Theodicea is the 
defence of the supreme wisdom of the 
Creator of the world, which had Isa n 
impugned, on account of the existence 
of evil. Such a Theodicea Leibnitz 


(Op. ii,24), “rest on two great principles— 
the principle of contradiction (according 
to which we d p eni that false which in¬ 
volves a contradiction, and that true which 
is opjKiscd to falsehood), and the princi¬ 
ple of the sufficient reason (which teaches 
that no assertion is true, if no sufficient 
reason can he given why it is true, rather 
than false), winch leads to an absolute 
final reason, indejiendent of accidental 
circumstance's. But the final reason of 
trie certainty of inntue necessary truths is 
iA God, as the source of all necessary and 
.eterrial truth. 2. Monadology forms the 
central point of the system, and Leib¬ 
nitz believei^that, in this, lie I tad discov¬ 
ered .the fundamental basis of tu tu it 
knowledge. All experience teaches us 
that there are compound substances; con¬ 
sequently these must lx: simple ones. The 
senses give us only confused, tile under¬ 
standing distinct, knowledge ; anil the 
simple, which cannot Ik: recognised by 
the senses, is the ground of the roippomul. 
These wimple substances, from which the 
compouhd are. formal, and each of which 
, differs, in its qualities, from all others, 1 
since then* are mo two things exactly 
alike, Leibnitz, calls monads, of which, he 
assumes four sorts;—pun*, monads (or living 
beings), the souls of beasts, the souls of 
men, and God, who, as the origiu of all 
knowledge, of reality, and of the existence 
of things, rim. etertial, original Monad, 
,‘he calls the Monas monadvm. All .created 
monads an* united with bodies, oi, rather, 


attempted, particularly on account of 
the contrary views brought liinvard by 
Bayle. According to the Lcjhnilziuu 
system, an iufnute number of worlds 
are posable in the: divine understand¬ 
ing: but, of till .possible, ones. Gml lias 
chosen and formed the liest. Every 
thing which really is, is liest in eonuexion, 
even if, by itself, it is linjierfect. This 
sy.-4hi is therefore deuominateil opti¬ 
mism. Kuril being is intended to attain 
the highest degree of happiness of which 
it is canaille, and is to eomributiyus a put?, 
to the perfection of the whole. The ex¬ 
istence of evil is no argument against this 
system, lieeansu metuphy sical evil is mere¬ 
ly a necessary imperfection in the nature 
of linitt* things, from which imjierlection, 
physical evil (suffering) and moral evil 
(sin) necessarily proceed. Moral evil is 
founded in the freedom of finite spirits, 
which consists in choosing, according to 
grounds of preference, oho among many 
physically possible actions; for., Although 
every tiling in the world is necessarily no- 
terminod, still mao, being igtiorrfnt of tl»« • 
futun*, must act from the convictions of*' ■ 
his reason. Leibnitz nowhere mukes a 1 
complete connected exposition of this 
philosophical system, buV has only pro¬ 
posed it in his’writings, by piecemeal, and , 
it is therefore difficult to follow hid course' 
of thought. . This is not the place to ent6r 
into a more critical examination of the 
value of these, hypotheses; jf is sulli- ,, 
cient to observe, thu( they have been of ’ ■ 
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his mathematical discoveries, to an ar- converse, which Leibnitz called hmmato* 
count of which w^ now proceed, gave to ry, but to winch John Bernoulli gave the ’ 
the mathematicians ‘ of Iun time. His at- name of integral calculus , was in high <* 
iention was eariy directed to mathemati- rastegm on the continent, und bad liee.n i 
cal researches; and, in a letter to tho much used and extended, both l>v IJer- '' 
countess of Kieluriaiiusegge (1716), Jje re- noulli and the marquis de I’llupital,' when, * ' 
lutes, that, even in his 16th year, he was in 1699, 22 years alter the letter of *Leil>- ' i 
occupied in considering the differences, of nitz to Newton, which was dated Jtind 
those numbers whose succession forms 21, 1677, and 15 yearn after the pubtica- 
a regular series, lie thus arrived at the tion of tlic, theory in tho manner already 
law of constant magnitudes, which is ul- mentioned, iu the October (1684) number 
ways found exactly, or by approximation, of thereto Enidltorum, it was contended, 
if tho members of the series, and then fir the first thne, by Eatio de Duillier, that ’ 
their first, second, &c., differences are suit- Newton was the discoverer of this inode 


Newton was the discoverer of this inode 


traded from each other; but, when he 
was in England, wishing to publish his 
supposed discovery, he found lumself an¬ 
ticipated by a f’rouch mathematician, 
.Kcgnaiilt. A second similar nttiur iu- 
liuctAl him to study Mercator’s Logarith- 
mnhchnica , which he carried with him to 
, Fnuice, whore he surprised Huygens by 
* rominiinieutiug to him his discovery of 
an infinite series for the surface of the 


of reckoning. This article was written 
in an offensive tone, and Leibnitz answer¬ 
ed it in the .tela Erudilorum. .llis reply, 
for a time, put ftn end to the dispute; but/ 
live years afterwards (1704), Newton, bav- * 
iiig published his Optics, at the dose 1 of 
which he appended an exposition of his 
method of fluxions, which he claimed to 
have invented as early as 1666, die Acta 
Eruditorvm gave an extract from this 


circle, similar to tlmt of Mercator for the 
hyperbola. This Was made known by 
Oldenburg to Newton, who congratulated 
Lcibmjz on Jus discover}'. Animated by 
this result, Leibnitz resumed his researches 
into the difference of umnliers, and, in 
this way, lie was led to the discovery 
of tho differential calculus. In a letter 
of June 2J, J677, he conumiiiieated this 
discovery to Oldenburg, for Newton's 
examination. In comparing the whole 
course of reasoning which lie pursues 
in his calculations, with the views which 
■ lie at the loundauon of Newton’s method 
of fluxions, not the least similarity can be 
discovered between the two methods; 
which is the best proof that cadi of these 
great men.' in reality, attained the same 
rehulr for liimself, entirely' independent,of 
the other. Leibnitz, however, received no 
answer from Newton to this remarkable 


work in the next year, and,,by making a 
comparison lietvyeen the method f fluxions 
and die system of differential calculus, to 
the disadvantage of the former, awakened' 
anew die dispute between the jmrties. , 
Keill, professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
declared, in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions for 1708, not only that Newton was 
tin* original inventor of the new system, 
hut that Leibnitz hud formed his upon 
Newton’s merely by changing the ex¬ 
pressions and the signs. Leibnitz, there¬ 
fore, wrote to Ilans Sloane, secretary to 
the royal society, to request the society 
to decide between him, and Keill. The 
society immediately uanjed a committee, 
who eauie to the following conclusion, 
that, in reality, there was no difference 
between the differential calculus aiaf 
fluxions, aud thut the question did not 
mm on the invention of the one or. the 


letter, arid things remained.in tins stum 
till 1682, when the dicta Enulitorinn was 
commenced: Leibnitz was, from tho be¬ 
ginning, one of its most active eontrilmtors, 
and, in the’October uuiiiIkt of 1684, lie 
published a complete account of his dif¬ 
ferentia] Calculus, exactly as he had com¬ 
municated it to Newtdti. It is worthy of 
remark, that, at this time, no one question- 
1 ed the claims of Leibnitz to the discovery 
of this new mode of calculation. On the 
Contrary, New ton publicly ucktiow lodged 
the'uteri) of the German, and made the 
most honorable mention of him in his Prin- 
• "voi. vii.'T *. >«.; 42 


other, but on priority, with respect, to 
which there was strong proof that New¬ 
ton had possessed the system 15 yearn bn-,, *, 
lore the publication of LeilHiitz’s article in' -" 
the dicta Erudilorum, and that, therefore,^ ,' 
Kcill’s assertion concerning Leibnitz, , 
could not be considered as a calumny, 
This decision of the society only render- , 
t il the schism between the jmrties wider \ 
and Leibnitz rendered the quarrel irregop- ’ 
cilahle, by sending a letter Jo the abbe Oftnti, ' 
who was theu in England, and acted the 
part of a mediator liettyecn the jmrties. 

•In this letter, which wjw intended to be 
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sliown to Newton, among other offensive ‘chiefly impelled, it is believed, by a hope 
, bxpressiomylie gave, him to understand, ,‘of jilrdiermg a scheme of reconciliation 
that it was ipipossiblc that he should have betweeiplho f’n-sbyterians and Episeopa- 

.hopes as also 

: acrimonious 


invented the algorithm o£ infinitely small ' liaus. Disappointed in this ho] 

, magnitudes before himself. Newton re- in his wishes to moderate tlieai 

. J - ^ - *- feelings of both parties, lie went to Lon¬ 
don, and requested leave to resign Ills see *, 
but bis resignation was not accepted. lie 
never, however, returned to Scotland, 
and died in London, Feb. 1,1(184, in the. 


plied through Contiand tlie dispute eou 
.tiuued till tin; death of Leibnitz. Lewis 
Dnteps, secretary of legation in the Eng¬ 
lish service, published die most complete 
/awl Accurate edition of the works of 
- Leibnitz— Go. Guil. Ltibnitri Optra om¬ 
nia (Geneva, 1768, t> volumes, 4to.). In 
Dutens’s edition, however, all those philo- 
^ophical works are omitted which Rnspe 
^ had published (Amsterdam, 17(10, 4to.J, 
; under tin* title (Enures phdosuphvjuts dr 
M. Leibnitz. Botli collections should he 
united. Duteus did not accomplish liis 
undertaking without great difficulty, and 
ho describes, in a very interesting manner, 
‘the olwtacles lie encountered in eollectuig 
writings so numerous and so widely scat¬ 
tered, and his correspondence on the sub¬ 
ject with Yokaire, in his Mimoires (Tun 
Vojfugeur qui se repose (volume i. p. 
■ 248). FiCcard, liis intimate friend, and, 
alter his death, librarian at Hanover, first 
wrote the life of this extraordinary man, 
who had surveyed the whole field of 
science with a penetratingej e. We h ivo 
also eulogies oil him, by Kiistner {Fb*!>), 
.by Badly and Fontenelle. 

Leicester; a town of England, tl»e 
capital of Leicestershire, on the square, in 
the centre uf the finest wool district in 
tin: kingdom. The chief manufacture is 
that of combing and spumin'? wool, and 
making it into stockings; and, in this busi¬ 
ness, it is, except Nottingham, tiie princi¬ 
pal town in the kingdom. It sends two 
members to parliament. The number of 
voters is about 2000. Population, J10,125. 

Leicester, Eari, ok. (See Dudku, 
Robert.) 

, Leighton, Robert, a pious Scotch prei- 
*»tc, Was 4)iim in Loudon, in ViV.i, amt 
educated at the university of Edinburgh. 
He was subsequently sent to France, and, 
on his return, obtained Presbyterian ordi¬ 
nation, and was settled at New bottle, near 
Edinburgh. Disapproved ofhy his Pres¬ 
byterian brethren, as not mitficiently jm- 
' lemicul in ids discourses, he resigned his 
. living, and was soon after chosen princi¬ 
pal ofthe university of Edinburgh. When 
Charles JI resolved to reestablish Episeo- 
' juicy in Scotland, doctor Leighton was 
induced to accept a bislKiprir, but cla»o 
the humblest of the whole, Dmnhlaiu, 
and would not jojn in the pompous entry 
of his brethren into Edinburgh. He mv- 
* £riJiele» lievumc archbishop of Glasgow, 


71st year of his age. Archbishop Leigh¬ 
ton was celebrated for .his gentleness, 
moderation and disinterestedness; for, al¬ 
though liis bishopric produced only.£200, 
and Ids archbishopric barely £400 |>or 
annum, he founded .exhibitions both m 
tin* colleges of Edinburgh ami Glasgow. 
As a preacher, he was admired beyond all 
bia contemporaries, ami liis works liavo 
not yet lost their popularity, a complete* 
edition of them having been published in 
1808 (0 vols., 8\o.), with a life of the au¬ 
thor. 

Leicmc (projierly, Leipzig), 'lliere is, 

] .-rliaps, no city in Europe, of its si/e am) 
population, so important in a literary, - 
uoiumercial and historical connexion, as 
Leipaic. At the end ofthe tenth century, 
a little Sclavoniuu village stood in the an¬ 
gle formed by the confluence ofthe Parde 
witli the Pleisse. It received irr. -name 
from the numerous lindens (Sclavonic, 
lip, lipa) in tin: neighborhood. The first 
mention of Leipsic, as a fortified city, with 
walls and ditches, is in the twelfth century, 
in the time of Otl*o the Rich, Who estab¬ 
lished the two lairs of Easter ami Michael¬ 
mas. The hull which Alexander V issued, 
in 1100, for the establishment of the uni¬ 
versity, calls it kk the populous and spacious 
Lip/k.” The city itself, at that time, was 
j.rolwbly of the same extent as at present, 
for the ditch surrounding it existed in 
1454. But during the peace Which fol¬ 
lowed the seven years’ war, thb fortifica¬ 
tions fell into decay, ami the ditch was 
converted into a garden, which, instead 
of ramparts, encircled the whole City. 
With the increasing prosperity of the 
citizens, the city received new embellish¬ 
ments. Leipsic stands in a large plain, 
which is fertile, and enlivened by .thriving 
villages. According to Oberreit, the oh- 
servatory is situated in lat 51° 2(X W N-, 
Ion. 12” 2]' 45" E. Population, 41,000. 
The plains of Leipsie are watered by fotir ; 
rivers—the Pleisse, ibe Elster, the t y arde, ", 
and the. Liippe, The city has four gates, 
and is divided into four* quarters, contain- ‘ • 
jug seven squares, six principal streets, and ' 
twelve small streets. Tlu* principal pub- . ■' 
lie buildings, somoof which are line sjieci-’ 
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■ Thomas* school, , t thc Auerbach court, Ibqndedun 1409, by u great number of the 
the 1‘leissenburg with th’te ol>aervutory, the, students from Prague, with their teachers) 

, cloth hall, &c. Among the inhabitants * oil which occasion the elector Frederic* ■ (■ 
are ‘ many descendants * of tlm fugitive . the Quarrelsome, and liis brother William, •’ 
Huguenots,. Italians, and some Jews, c»- took, as the models of tin*, new institution, 

1 joying, prbtoetiou. Tlie commerce of** the universities of Prague and Pans. 
Leipsie, which draws foreigners from ;d • Many of the most famous Scholars of . 
moot all nations to the great fairs, lias not, Germany have taught in this institution, 
indeed, the extent which it had 25 years which now mimhe^ 1300 students and 1 
since,'hut it employs, nevertheless, direct- upwaVds pf 70 professors. Botanical gar- 
15 ’ or indirectly, the majority of the in*- dens, hospitals, and other necessary estub- 1 
habitants. Between 8000 and 0000 pur- Mshmcnts, are connected with the unit or- 
■ ehasers assemble at the groat tiiirs. The sity. , \ ’ 

principal articles arc horses (100 to 500 Lr.irsic, Battles of. Twice hovo 
select animals is. tlie average ntnrjbcr of- the destinies of (Jerraony been decided by 
.Tercd for sale), peltry, -cotton stuffs and arms on the plains of J,fipsie—Hept.7,1031, 
cotton, wool, colonial products, English mid Oct. 18, 1813; and the battle .of 
and French goods and the productions of Nov. 2, l(>42, was by no means uninipor- 
the Erzgebirge, books and works of art. tnnt in its consequences. In the buttle of 
There are, iu the, city, about 300 retail Sept. 7, 1031, the military talents of Gus- 
I'valers, and 200 wholesale merchants, tavus Adolphus, and the superior tactics 
Traders often come hither from distant of the Swedes, pretailed over the Catholic 
• countries—Greeks, Russians, aud evpn German getierals, Tilly and Pappenheim, 
Persians. The book-tvado of Leipsie is and Tilly was slumn not to be invincible. . 
unique. Every (.lerman publisher has an Of his army of35,000 to 40.000 men, 8000 
agent there, who receives and disposes of fell, 3000 were taken prisoners. The 
his publications. The agents send pack- victory was decisive, and Protestant prin- 
n<*e« of books, twice a week, to all parts ciples triumphed ni Norfh Germany. In ' 
oi Geimanj.' Twice a jear, a book-fair this battle, the Swedes made good use of 
is held at Leipsie, winc h is attended by their leather camions. Eleven years after, 
booksellers from all parts of the country, in 1(542, Torstonson defeated, at the snipe 
Some French, Russian mid English book- place, the imperial Saxon troops, linden ’ 
sellers are, also present. The Leipsie tiie arch-duke I.eiqiokl William andPieco- 
anpual catalogue of tmoks shows the im- lomim. But the battle of 1813 was most 
mensc number tliat are written in Ger- remarkable for it-extent aud duration, the 
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mens of atrcbiiecuiWJ, ore, the town-houge, • Thomas and Nicholas been celebrateil. y 
built in l599, the exchange, t(ie churches. .Gesbeij, Ernesti, Fischer, Jtciske, yrorb ." 
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many. Manufectures, in general, have • magnitude of tlie contending armies, and 
, been pursued with little success in Leip- the importance of jts consequences For 1 
sic; but the manufacture of gold and sil- tiie campaign of 181-3, die allied powers, 4 
. ver thread, of tobacco, of playing-cards, bad formed the plan of ojiorating oil the * 
oil-cloth, besides printing and tyjie-fouud- flanks of Napoleon, and uniting iti bis 
ing, have profitably employed, for .years, rear. With this view, the movements of 
a large number of workmen. The uni- the Silesian army, under Blucher, and . 
versify library, of about (>0,000 volumes, of the northern annf, under tlie crown- 
w’ith 1600 "manuscripts, is principally prince Charles John of Sweden (Berna- 
rich.in the philological and medical de- wlotte), were directed* to the Lower Elbe, 
partmeuts, ns well as in ancient theology, and the movements of the. main army,' . 
It ,was formed from the libraries of tlie , under. Sehwurtzcnburg, to the Upper". 
' suppressed monasteries. The public li-‘ Eilie. Circumstances finally deiermined >* 
s brnry; founded in 1605, contains valuable the country around Iieipsic, as the place, 
treasures of history and jurisprudence, where the junction should be formed, and . 
The collections of paintings of Speck, Napoleon cut oft’ from the Saal, In all; t , 
Keil, and other private individuals, are probability, Napoleon was well aware of. ’ 
uncommonly extensive and easily acres- this project, but exjmeted to frustrate it," 
sible to amateur!?. To line young inusi- A rapid march lietween the Mulda and 
cian, Leipsie affords great opportunities Elbe, n quick passage over tlie letter 
of improvement. The princqial produc- river at Dessau, osteusilijy with the. View 
■ tions of modern instrumental musie are of advancing upon Berlin, were to deceive 
. here beard in great perfection. For cen- and retard the northern army, and give 
• tunes hate the two learned schools of St. Napoleon time to turn against gchvvartz- 

... • 1 , * ■ , * * s ■ . ' 
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cnb'urg, and drive* him to'thn , mountains UtC ctn|ieroi: Alexander otfen recovered a 
'* of SlaJrnny.. If he was corttmemb Bluchor lost buttbry, l»y the attack of bis regiment, 
and John wore to be defeated and d«- of Coteaek guards; the Russian greua- 

* ( stfoyed.' In conformity with the plan of diers rcstyrtxl the balance of,power* be-' 
' wie tdbes, the great Bohemian arm), of tweeu the Ploisse and WucJiati; and,not- 

. .12^,000 men, marched, on the JStir Orto-* withstanding Najwdeon catUsed tho bells 
ber, in three'columns, against LejpsiC, of Lcipsic to be rung in honor of bis vio- 
over the' Erzgebirge. Najfoleon, mean-' toi-y, lio had aKgiiAxl no advqntag** by if, 
wJiHe, assembled his troops in and around with tho exception of n small portion of 
. l^apsic, October 15, be mustered his ground, so that the two parties were very 
“ army, and gave the geuenU their orders, nearly in tho satire position, in the evening, 

* ’His whole force amounted to 80,000 or ns before the*battle. Bill the arrival of* 
* 00,000 men, the corps.of Ney and Regnier the northern army, which Napoleon had 

being still on the toad, or employed, under not in the least expected, but of wbieh he 

* Mannont, to cover thd country to the was aware Indore tlie allies, inpde him do-. 


nortiiward. In case of an unfortunate 
issue, die corps of Bertrand was n> secure 
the pass of I indoraui. Prince Hchwartz- 
, enburg commanded the allied forces, 
although the three inonarehs of Austria, 
Prussia and Russia Were present. 1 lis pur¬ 
pose was an attack, with three columns, 
on the position of the French. About 
seven oVlork in the morning of the 10th, 
the allied troop?* put themselves m motion, 
carried the French outposts, at the villages 
of Markloburg, Wacliau, utul l/u*ln*rt- 
wolkwitz, and evidently pressed on the 
enemy’s 1 , position. The « oi j*s of Victor 
was obliged to relinquish LieborUvolk- 
■* wiUt to gr.e'rel Klenau. , \buur nine 
o’clock, the futile hnd become gun m!, 
and the thunder of innumerable pieces 
of artillery was scarcely <\er heard so 
' junverfiil and so unmtomipied by the 
olde.-i soldieis. Both jiarties displayed 
the most brilliant courage. Tlie move¬ 
ment of the, left wing of the allies suffered 
considerably from the firmness of the 
Poles, who resisted every attempt to cross 
, the Plcisse, and; litvored by the ground^ 

* kept* up an eftuetive fire. Napoleon or¬ 
dered, in person, die liattlc on the heights 

• of Liebertwolkwitz. Macdonald earned 
tlie Swedish ramp, as it was called, by 
florin. and tlms secured to the Jefl wing 
of die. French an essential advantage; 


sirous to retreat. On tho 17th Octolter, 
the arms of the contending forces were, 
permitted to repose, by a tacit agreement; 
the allies waited for the arrival of their 
third main laxly, under Bennigs? n, from 
Dresden, by way of tlrnniiin, and Nnpo- 
l>*on was meditating an botiorahle retreai, 
for whirn purpose liq attempted to open 
negotiations with the allies, by means of 
the captive Austrian cuunt Meerveldt. 
lie is said to have proposed an armistice, 
denutndf d permission to cross the Haul 
without opposition, proffered the cession 
of the fortresses of the Oder and Vistula, 
and manifested an inclination for peace. 
F.'Ui these liiea-mt s. the, allies a.-cei rained 
hi< weakness, and refused in listen to the 
proposals, particulaily ys they wen* now 1 
informed ef the arrival of the northern 
army, liefoie which N* y and the duke of 
Ragusa retreated,ov* rllie Punic, toH«'hon- 
leld. Napoleon was thus redueed, on tho 
18th, to the necessity of sie-laining a de¬ 
fensive battle, and was compelled to re¬ 
treat. He took it position more in the 
rear, between' the Pleisse and Panic, pro¬ 
tocol by sevonil villages. The northern 
suburbs of Leipsic were defended by u 
batter)*, and by Doihhrowski.and the duko ‘ 
of Padua (Arrighi), Bertrand still kept 
the pass of Lindcium open, l»y which ifll 
the unnecessary wagons were quickly 


but Wachau was the scene of the most* conveyed to lditzcn. Napoleon himself 
eliminate conflict. From this place Na- took his station in tho midst of his guard, 

, polcon attacked, repeatedly, the centre of at Prolwtbeida, that itc might scud aid to ' 
tho allies. Tho corps of Ney, which *evcry weak point, and lx* id tie to superin- 
arnved at this juncture from ^)ohL«ch,. tend tho whole. According to their pluti 
might have decided tho day, hut Bhiehor’s of thp Kith, the allies aimed at a junction 
army also came in sight. It had pressed with Bc-iipigson and the northern army.' 
fonvaol, from Halle to Hkeuditz, on the They soou found Utoinfjolvos ou n more* 

* Kith Octoiler, attacked the duko of Jta- favorable ground, which gave complete 
guso at Wahreji, Lindontliai aud’Breiten- efficiency to tlieir cannon and musketry.' 

, • told, gained u decisive victory at Mdckern, They gained various successes, and efe 
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, <Sned l.eipsie from this quarter. Ney bad, withstaridmg bis ill fortune, N upoleon was - 
' consequently, to be despatched against able to fill the chasms and repair his dis- / 

* \, it, arid die ‘decisive moment was lost: advantages} ( his hue was nowhefe broken, ■ 

1 : 1 > ' , • < a S‘y"<. , ' * "• <■■■ 
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nor was he eve* assailed in the war; the vigors 45,060 men (viz- 8000 Austrian^' 
force of tbeallfes was gradually exhausted* 21,740 Russians, 14,950 Prussians, aprt 
and a fair retreat seemed possible for the 300 Swedes). With Napoleoh’a defeat (ft 


J'lhi 

In 

* <* 


French; bur.it was difficult, on’ ■Account 
'of the Want of a free passage'for the col¬ 
umns, because oil the-ways leading to the 
western suburb of Lelpsic, and, beyond, to 
the narrow pass'of Lindouau, Were cov¬ 
ered with flying baggage wagons, and 
troops in great confusion, and no bridges 
over the I’lcisAe had'been prepared for 
such an event, and no precautions had 
been taken.; It was l»ut ,a short time 
before, that Lripsic itself hail lieen 
slightly fortified, and the garden walls of 
the suburb, and similar objects, had been 
transformed into means of 'defence. 
Pouintowaky and Macdonald were now 
appointed to cover the retreat, which took 
place at daybreak, 19th Ortolier. Hardly 
had the allies observed that the jtosition 
of the French was abandoned, when they 
made preparations to assail Lcipsic on ail 
sides, and,after a severe struggle,obtained 
possession of two gab’s. To give a faith¬ 
ful picture of the cruel confusion of this 
retreat, through the city and environs, 
would be impossible, Every moment in¬ 
creased the disorder of the flying army, 
arid, the only bridge over the Ulster having 
h.M.n blown up too soon, the flight was 
changed into wild desperation. But a 
short time before, had Napoleon himself, 
lift, r taking leave of the king of Saxony 
and his fanfly, reached that important 
bridge, not without difficulty, and by a cir¬ 
cuitous route: 15,000 or 56,000 men, m 
close array, more than 200 pieces of 
artillery, and an immense quantity nf 
baggage, were left, and increased the 
trophies of die victors. Pomatowsky s 
and Macdonald’s kinds attempted to 
escape over the narrow bridge of the 
Pleisse, and then, hemmed m again by 
the Elster, to construct a foot-bridge^ in 
the gardens of Reichenbach ; but it was 
not sufficient for the mass which crowded 
over it. The greater part perished iii the 
waters of the Pleissc or the Elster, in 
which Poniatowsky found a noble death. 
The rest fell by the hands of their pur¬ 
suers. Macdonald escaped. By degrees 
the resistance slackened; the Baden troops 
were unable to hold rhe interior of the 
city,, and the allied monarchs entered at 
the head of their soldiers. The loss of the 
French hr prisoners, killed, and wounded, 
Jias lieen rated at 1 60,000 men. Among 


Leiptic was connected a series :6f cotne+ ’ \ 
quences of immense, historical importance.’ I 
(£ee the articles Saxom/, and RpSsidn- ' 
Gel-man War.) ■ 

Leisewitz, John Anthony ;. a Gorman . 
writer, wliose tragedy Julius of Tarentum 
{\77G) is esteemed by the Germans one 
<tf their best prbductious, and is still per* . ’ 
fonned.' Leisewitz was bom 1752, at '* 
Ilanovcr, and, at the university,. was a 
friend of Voss, Holty, Burger. He died 
in 1806, at Brunswick. lie burnt the : 
manuscript of his history of the thirty 
years’ war. His works appeared at Vienna, 
in 1616. ■ 

t Leirtenwein. (Sen Franconian Wines.) 

LEtTii: n town of Scotland, in the coun- 
t\ of Edinburgh, formerly* called Inver* , 
Iritk, and the seaport of Edinburgh. It is 
divided into two districts, called South 
and .Wurth Leith , communicating by two 
draVv-bridges across the liarbor. The 
town is mostly situated on the south side 
of the river, and, with the exception of the 
modem and improved streets, is irregular¬ 
ly built, with narrow streets and lanes, and 
the houses mostly old-fashioned and in¬ 
convenient. In 1800, a rtiagnificent suite 
of wet docks was planned, and two 6f 
these beaunful basins are now opened for 
shipping. These docks, comprehending 
nearly eighr acre*, together with 'three , 
graving docks, have cost about £*250,000. ' 
Fortifications* were erected by Oliver 
Cromwell m North Leith,called the citadel, 
for the purpose of defending the liurbor, 
which were afterwards demolished. There 
is a rnartcdlo tower about a quarter of a y 
mile from the pier. Leith carries on an < 
extensive trade with the Baltic, and oilier 
countries of Europe, such as Holland, , 
France, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean; also with the West Indies and 
America; besides a great coasting trade to 
the different parts of England and Scot-, 
land. A trade has also commenced with 
New South Wales, with which distant col¬ 
ony a regular intercourse is maintained. 
The Greenland fishery is also prosecuted • 
with great activity. It has extensive'rope- 
works, and various other manufactories.' ^ 
Ship-building is carried on to a consilient** . 
ble extent; and there is an extensive, dis¬ 
tillery in the neighborhood. The town ■ 
of Leith is rapidly extending itself Pop- 

i hv/v /tAA .• I ,1 . — - - 


-them, 8000 oftieers, 300 pieces ofecunnoh, utariou,'26,000; two miles north-east ,Edin- ’’ 
and an immense quantity of liaggago, &.O., burgh. The two towns are novV, howev- , 
fell into the hands of the allies. The liat- er, nearly joined, by a confused range qljj * 
‘tie of Ixipsie is said to have cost the buildings. , * **” 
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Eekain-lely. 


Lekain, Henry Louis; tragicaotor,t>orri dc H. Lekdirij published by liis son (Paris 
'/ at Paris iu 1728; It was the itt&tttUm of, ,1801'; uew* edition, Pritiaia dt JMUfrow 

t * . J* .L ___ * 1 | J .lL* i L L „ l*. . • _ _ .. . d A.a. .. _n it '.1 _. m ■ 


„ , his lather, a goldebuth, to bring hiiu up in mir eel Adtw d sur FArl thiatmL, par Tal - 
y thc’ same avocation, ip ' which the boy ma, Paris 1825)» he says that, at tnat time, 
,. nlade such progress that his .work was iii he studied most profoundly the principles 
1 request even iu his 16th year. He enjoy-, of his art. Before departing for Berlin; hi 
>’ 1 vdeOttbe satho time, the benefit of instruc- J?50, Voltaire obtained for lus protege 


. ' rion hi the c ctttge dt Mirsarin, when- the 
‘ scholars performed a dramatis piece at th« 
, close'of die academic year. The means 
of Lekain were inadequate to the expense 
Inquired of die performers, and he there- 
'> fore undertook the office of prompter. 
He rarely had occasion to make use ot the 
’ book, so deeply wen* the plays impressed 
on his mcunoiy, as soon as he had heard 
‘ them a few times. His greatest recrea¬ 
tion consisted in attending the French 


J?50, Voltaire obtained for lus protege. 
permission to apjiear on the tM&tre ['ran- 
cam. One of his most splendid parts 
was Mahomet, in Voltaire's play of the 
same name. Voltaire called luin die only 
truly tragic actor. His last performance, 
in the eliaracter of Vcndome, Jui Voltaire’s 
Adelaide, was admired above all, and the 
exertions which he made, on this occasion, 
were the prime cause of liis speedy death, 
in 1778. An inflammatory fever brought 
him to the grave, in n few days. On the' 


theatre on Sundays. Social amusement* day of his death, Voltaire returned to 
iiaving acquired new life in Paris, after Paris, after an fcbscnec of 30 years, and 


iiaving acquired new life in Paris, after Paris, a 
•the peace of 3748, several private theatres the first 
were formed, and Lekain joined with a distress'] 
manlier of young persons in establishing protege. 

■ one, which poon surpassed all the others. Lkla 
Lekain was distinguished for his acting, bom in 
and Amaud ltaculard’s comedy Le Ma u- reign of 
mis Riche was first performed by tliis St. Pai 

'■ company. Voltaire, Amaral's patron, vi as ('ainbrii 

■ present at die representation, and invited ford, ai 
‘ Lekain, who played the part of, the lover, provem 


rans, inter an nnsonee ot ,tu years, ana 
the first news which he learned was the 
distressing information of thc.dculh of Ida 


to hi*j house. The young actor was em¬ 
barrassed before ilns celebrated man, who 
encouraged him with tin* words, “ Heaven 
he thanked, I have ar. last found a person 
who has moved oud touched me, even 
when reciting bad verses.” Voltaire ad¬ 
vised turn, however, not to become an 
actor, and, in order to induce him not to 
aliandou the trade of liis father, ofieivd to 
advance him 1U,000 francs, in order to 


Lklami, John; an English antiquary, 
bom in I^ondon, about the end of the 
reign of Henry Vll. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s school,' and Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, whence he removed to Ox¬ 
ford, mid then to Pans, for further im¬ 
provement. Returning home, Ik- took 
holy orders. Henry VIIl made him bp* 
chaplain and librarian, and gave him the 
title of royal antiquary. Iti 1333, ho was 
empowered, by a commission under the 
great seal, to search for objects of antiquity' 
in the -archives and libraries of all cathe¬ 
drals, abbeys, priories,- &c. ; .in conse¬ 
quence of which, lie spent tax years m 
travelling over the kingdom, .visiting the 
remains of ancient buildings and motiu- 


place him m a more convenient situation, ments, and collecting piuterials for tin*, 


Lekain hesitated, but his propensity for 
the stage predominated. When Voltaire 


illustration of the history and urqlioiology 
of England and Wales. He retired to liis 


perceived that the resolution of tlie young house in Loudop, to arrange aud method- 
mun was hivinc'ble, he offered to spare ize tlie stores of intelligence wliich he hail 
him, at least, the expense of apprentice- collected, hut, afU-r about two yearn, died 
ship,and to build him a theatre,hi liis own insane, in 3552, without having completed 
house, where Ijekaiu could play with his his undertaking. Tlie great hulk of his 


young friends. Lekain now lived with. collections, after passing through various' 
Voltaire, whose two nieces played with hands, was placed in tlie Bodleian library, 
him, aud the poet himself sometimes un- hi an indigested state, Ileamo printed a, 
dertook a part. The most distinguished considerable part, forming die Itinerary 
men aspireil to the honor of attending of John Lelaud (9 volumes, 8vo.), and 
these" performances. Tlie part of Cicero, lAandi Antit/uarh He, Rebus Hritannkis 
in tlie Home Preserved, w as here seen Commeidaria (6 volumes, 8vo.). 


represented by Voltaire, with an energy 
and truth, of which tradition still preserves 
the memory, mid, inspired by such a mod¬ 
el, Lekain shone, in the 'character of Titus. 
During the .six rnonlho which he spent in 
-Jhe society «f Voltaire, bis dramatic skill 
BKk« vastly improved,'' aud, in his Mtmoircs 


Lely, sir Peter, ,u celebrated painter,. 
was horn at Socst, in Westphalia, iu 1017. 
His father, a native' of Holland,'whoso ' 
family rtbme was Van dor Vues, was a . 
captain iu the garrison of that town, but, 
having acquired the nick-mime of cftpt&iu 
Le Lys, or Lely, his son ^tjungd it as a 
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proper name, tic was! first instructed 11 iy V e. g. his Agamemnon, fiisPinto, Cbristd-'' 
<, Peter Giebber, at llperlem, and, adraptod ,‘oher Columbus, LaJonmie deg Duped, &cc. f 
by flip encouragement afforded tathc arts / Besides these plays, hjs Coute tfe Literal 3 
* by Charles I, he went to England, in 1641, t Aure, and his philosophical satirical -poem,' - 
and copunenCcd portrait-paintor. He flu- La ParihypQcrisicujk, have excited fyuaii 
ished portraits both of that monarch and, attention. A character like lus, the object: ■ 
of Cromwell ,; hot it was not until the res- of whose exertions was to produce a, warm ' 
'location, that he rose to the height of his opposition to abuses, must necessarily haw, 
fomo and prosperity.' Ue fell in with the encountered ranch hostility; hut He was ; 
' voluptuous taste of die new court, iu his most persecuted Ijy the censorship, as a':' 
representation of thtsbeauties who adorned 
it, and, by the delicacy and grace of his 
pencil, become die fiivorite ladies’ painter. 

■ lie 1ms 'transmitted the, features of mosf 
of the beauties of the court of Charles If, 
and is particularly admired for the grace scourges, widi 
of the heads aud die elegance of die dra¬ 
peries, He was in great Javor with Charles 
It, who knighted hitn. ' He died in 1680. 

’fhe “ beauties” at Windsor, by him, are 

■ much admired. ITe likewise excelled in 
crayon [tainting. His historical pictures 
are few. At Windsor, there is a Magda¬ 
len and a sleeping Venus. The duke of 
Devonshire has uis Jupiter and Europu; 

1 lord Pomfret, life Oil non and Iphigenia. 

(Sec Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting,) 

Luma's, or Lac Lf,m ax ; the name of 
■the former French department, compre¬ 
hending the republic of Geneva from Le- 
ancicut name of the lake qf 


matins, the 
Genova. 

Lemberg;, or L Enrons ‘ (in Polish, 
Lwow ); capital of tlie kingdom of Galicia, 
with 47,500 inhabitants, of whom 18,240 
are Jews; next to Brody, the most impor¬ 
tant commercial pluce in the circle of die 
same name. It is the scat of the Austrian 

5 am racial government. Lon. 24° 2^ 53" 
•I; lat. 4fr 5 1' 42" N. Lemberg is tho 
sec. of a Roman Catholic, a Greek Cath¬ 
olic, anti :ui Armenian archbishop, and is 
the seat of the Lutheran superintendent, 
and of die chief rabbi. There were'for - 
, merly 33 convents at Lemberg, of winch 
10 only now exist. It has, also, a 
university, which was-transferred to'Cra- 
' cow, huh in 1817, was reestablished (26 
professors and 220 students). There nre 
, several high schools, two theological »*tn- 
■inarios, Ac. The Ossoliusky library is 
• public;. Lemlierg is 68 leagues east of 
, Cracow, is fortified, aud carries oti consul- 
edible trade. 

Lemercier, Nipoiuucene Louis, mein- 


dmmatic [met. Lemercier fiitully gave 
vent to his displeasure in a very popular 
satirical prelude to his comedy Lc Cortup- 
teur, which, under the tide of Dame Cen* 
sure, 011 la Corruptrice (l’aris, 1823), 
widi the. keenest irony, ,the 
meanness and odiousness of this instifu- 1 
tion for filtering the mind. Ismiercier 
lias produced about 30 tragedies, eome- 
dics, and other dramatic productions &r 
the stage, exclusive of his other works, in 1 
verse and [irose. His last historical dra¬ 
ma, in five acts, Richard ID et Jeanne Shore. 
(Paris, 1821), from Slinksjieare and Rowe, ■ 
is planned widi much genius, but does not 
meet with the’ applause, in Paris, that* is 
bestowed on die Jane Shore of the young 
poet Liadi'-res. LemcroierV poetry does 
not please tastes formed on the rules of 
Aristotle raid Boiienu. lie nas frequently 
disregarded the Freuch system of .die 
unities, particularly in his Columbus. 
He does not polish his verses with suffi¬ 
cient industry, and is, therefore, by no 
means a universal fiivorite with his coun¬ 
trymen; and only one of his tragedies has 
been preserved on the Freuch theatres— 
liis Agamemnon. His comedies are af- 
way s unsuccessful. In 1825, he published 
two volumes of Chants hcroiqwset popu- 
laircs des Solduls et Matelots Grccs, traduits 
en Vers Frangais. liis tragedy ties Mar¬ 
tyrs dr Soldi, ou FEpirc mo Herne, in five 
ucts (Paris, 1825), has never been per¬ 
formed. * 

Lf.mif.kre, Antoine Marin; a French 
dramatist, bom in 1733, at Paris. He re¬ 
ceived a good education, but, being de¬ 
prived of liis parents while young, lie be- ' 
came assistant, sacristan to die church of v 
St. Paul. At his leisure, he composed , 
sermons for sale in maimscdpt—a circuity- , 
stance which made him known to due* 
al»l)6 D’Olivet, who employed him to edif-^ 
rect the proofs of his edition of Cicero.,, 


ber of the French academy, poet, and, per- lie was then inode ati under master of) ( 
hapi the most talented dramatic writer of rhetoric at the college of Hareourt, t in 
our time ip France, bom at Paris, iu 1770, which situation lie wrote a tragedy, re-, 
wrote a. tragedy, Meleager, in his Kith year, Ejected at the theatre. He afterwards) 
which, however, survived hut a single gained jsix poetical prizes, offered by pro- ‘ 
representation. Others soon followed, tincial academies. His tragedy of JF^y- * 
some of wbicli obtained permanent success; permnesira was acted 'with sucqoes in 
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1758.’;' Hb Subsequently .obtained A place 1 
. i in the office of a farmer-general, .who, 

, perceiving ilia! he was better* qualified to 
intake plays titan to kfiep financial ac¬ 
counts, generously bestowed on him tt pen¬ 
sion, that he might be enabled to devote 
himself to literature. In 1781, he was 
. xhoseira member of the French academy;' 
and lie died in J 792. He produced sev¬ 
eral tragedies, among which the host and 
*inost successful were his Widow ofMala- 
.‘bar,and William Tell: ho also published 
. Xu Fasfcs, ou Us Usages de VAnne f, a 
poem in Id cantos; mid a collection, enti¬ 
tled Pitres fugitives (1/82, 8vo.). 

Lemma, in mathematics, denotes a pre- 
fnnmary proposition, laid down in order to 
" clear the way tor some following demon¬ 
stration, and prefixed, either to theorems, 
in order to render their demonstration less 
perplexed and intricate, or to problems, 
to make their solution more easy and 
short. • 

Lemming [eeoryehus, lllig.). These 
qnadnqicds, which are of the rat kind, are 
tlistinguislied by the conformation of the 
lore feet, and the shortness of the mil. 

■ The tore feet are, adapted for burrowing. 


• ■■ . , ■ i " 

titm’ of theft ' numbers, is'- very great, so. , 
that few '.return' to their native 1 haunts. 
They never enter dwellings,'but keep in 
the open, air. When euragod, they raise . 
themselves on their liiud foot, and utter n 
bnriurig sound. Sometimes they divide 
into two parties, and attack each other/ / 
They breed several times in the year, pro- • 
during five or six at a'birth. Their lmm- 
ltenn are so great in particular years, tltat . 
the common people, sit Norway, believe 
tltat they descend from the clouds. From 
the devastations which they commit, they 
are often exorcised by the Roman Catholic 
clergy.* -Thpir flesh is not used as food, 
nor the skins for the fur. The Hudson's ' ’ 
bay lemming is of an ash color, with a ’ 
tinge of tawny qn tlic btick, having a ' 
dusky stripe along its middle, and a pale 
line on each side. The hair is very line, 
soft and long. It is not certain that these ■, 
animals migrate like the foregoing species, 
though, from the observations of captain 
Lyon, this appears probable. 1 He says that 
lie oliserved long ridges of mouse dung, 4 
several inches, deep, extending for above . 
two miles. This was in a situation in 
which none of those animals were then 


The tail is shorter than the body. Among 
the species, the most interesting arc die 
lemming rat ( G. lemmas) and the Hudson's 
bay lemming ( G. lludsnnius j. The former 
of these inhabits the northern parts of F.u- 
ro|K“, is about the size of the common rat, 
of tawny color variegated with black, the 
sides of the head and the under juirts being 
white. The legs and tail are grayish, ami 
the under parts of the body of a dull 
white. The head is large, short, and thick; 
.the eyes small; the limits stout. They 
feed entirely on vegetables. They form 
shallow burrows, in summer time, under 
the ground, and, in winter, make long pas¬ 
sages under the snow in search of food. 

, The most extraordinary characteristic til’ 
tfuse animals is their migration*, which 
they undertake at irregular epochs, seem¬ 
ing to lie guided by die severity of the ap¬ 
proaching winter. In these emigrations, 
they assemble in incredible numbers, and 
always march in a straight line, nothing 
seeming to turn them aside. If they are 
disturbed whilst swimming over a lake nr 
river, they will not recede, hut swim on, 
and soon reassume their former order. 
They chiefly move at night, or early in the 
L morning, ayd make such a destruction 
, among the heritage, that. the surface of 
. Ate ground over which they have paved 
appears denuded. K vposed as they are 
to eveiy mtaek, and destroyed in attempt- 
- ,ing to noss rivers and lakes, the diniinu 


found, and in u kind of soil hi which they 
do not live. Hearne thinks that, from ap- 
jMtamncce, they seldom stray liir from thcr 
habitations,even in summer, and, in whi¬ 
ter, are randy seen on the surface of the 
snow. This writer, however, may have 
only had an opportunity of observing 
them during those years in which they • 
ure stationary. They wen* first described 
by Forster, from a mutilated specimen, 
and afterwards, in a fuller manner, by Pal¬ 
las. Doctor Richardson [Fauna Am. Ito- 
real.) is of opinion that this lemming is 
only found in the vicinity of the sea. it 
occurs in Labrador, and all parts mf ’ 
Northern America bordering on the Pohtd 1 
sea. It is said to l>e very inoffensive, and 
so easily turned that, if caught, even when 
full grown, it will become perfectly recon¬ 
ciled to its situation in a day or two, very 

* The following is the form of rite cxjirrisin 
used /—“ ExorciAo vo> |»'stiiVros mures per Demo 
Patrein f ouuiipotcnicm, cl Jesuiti + Chrwtum fill- 
mn ejus, el Spiritum Saiietum, f ah utroque jiroee- * 
dcmein. ui eoniesiiin recedatis at> hiseampi-, Mm 
vmeis vd aquis, nee anipliuK in eis .hahiivtis, 
sell ad ca loca trunsPnlis, in quilius nemmi norervj 
possiiis, et ex piirli 1 omnipotentis Dei, et tutind 
eurire redestis, et urrlesne saucin' Dei.vos niplish- 
i *>ns, quocunque icritis, sitis maledicti, defickmtr;. 
de die in diem m ros ipsos, et <lecrcscente< qua- 
lenus reliquii* tie vob|s uullo in loco inveniaiitur,' 
nisi iicc.essariic ad snlutem et iisnm, huinamitri, , 
ijuod prafstarc diRnetur ille, qui vcntiiruset judi- 
tiire vivos el mortuos ct sevnhun per iguun. < 
Amon,” • J 


. + * 
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fond of 1 being 1 handled, jrful wHl creep,, of labor-of siiyen years, weakened big healths !*;*'* 
itB own accwd, into-ita master^ bpsom. ., Ilia domestic misfortunes btigmootod the •' ( 
Lemnos (now I Stotintfne), ? the most ; nofiirul gloom of hie disposition, anjfl ’Jus y 
■ northerly jslund of the Grecian Arcihjpela- chagrin at the markb of fuvqr confect, j 
go (the >Egean sea), between tpe Holies- ' pn inferior artists combined, with thews* s 
pout and mount Atbos (l47 e(juare iuiltsa> circumstances to unsettle his reason. Im* 


workshop “of Vulcan. Mythology assigus cline of the French school is principally ;- 
this island as the residence of Vulcan * owing to him. His drawing is incorrect, 
(whence hw is called Lcmnius), after Ju- iiis forms arc disfigured hy mannerism, 
pitcr had-hurled him from Olympus. Va- hut his coloring is brilliant, though want- 
rious atrocities, perpetrated oil this island ing in truth, and his grouping is skilful. 

(see Hypsipylc), gave occasion, in antiquity, Lemon. The lemon-tree [citrus limo- . 
to the use of the epithet Lt-vmtan, to desig- mini) was originally brought from, tho 


uate such acts. Among its curiosities are tropical parts of Asia, but is now cufti- 
a labyrinth, and the Lemnian earth (terra valed very extensively in the south .of 


sigitUtla). ■ 

Lem give, Francis, a historical painter, 
horn at Paris, in IfiHH, was placed, m his 
IHth year, with the painter (Jalloche, with 
whom lie remained 12 years, during which 
time lie paid particular attention to the 
works of Carlo Mtiratti and Pietro di Cor- 
» tona. In 1718, hebeeame member of the 
academy. The war of the Sjmnish suc¬ 
cession preventing the support of young 
artists at Rome, by the French govern¬ 
ment, he was obliged to drier the aceom- 


F.urope, especially in Sicily, and tho 
fruit fori tiff an important article of .com¬ 
merce. It is congeneric with the orange 
aud citron, and belongs to the natural 
family mtrantiacca. Tts stature is that of 
a large shrub or small tree ; the leaves are 
o\a1, |K)inted, twice as hfhg ns Inroad, and, 
like, these of, the other species, contain, 
scattered glands which art* filled with a 
volatile oh. The beauty of its smootli. 
evergn en foliage, and the delightful fra¬ 
grance of the flowers andiruil, have made 


plj$htuent of his wish to visit Italy till a it a great favorite in all our green-houses, 
rich amateur, by tho name oflJergier, took The shape of the fruit is oblong, but its 
him fiir his companion, in 1723 ; but a internal structure does not differ from that * 

. * .i_ . ... . tr_- i- i ... . rri... • •_ •_ m*_i 


residence of six months in Iialj, at a time 
when his talents wort' already developed, 
could not be so useful to him as the earlier 
study of the treasures of Roman art might 
have lieeti. He finished,however, one of 
his best paintings, a female entering the 
bath, during bis residence in ifologna, 
Venice and Rome, On his return, he was 


nf thA orange. The juice is acid* and 
agreeable ; mixed with water and sugar, it 
forms tho wcIl-knoWn refreshing drink 
called Innrmaik, which, is in general tint 
throughout all parts of (lie civilized world. 
Ijcmon-juico is also employed by calico 
printers to discharge colors. (See Citron .) 

Lemon mr.; a drink made of water. 


appointed professor at the academy, and 
soon found <ui opportunity of displaying 
his talents in painting the chapel, of the 
Holy Virgin in tho elmrcli of St. Slilpice, 
the subject of which ijs the ascension. Tho 
composition of the picture, however, has 
some fundamental faults, it was restored 
by CallU in 1780, imd cannot therefore 
be now considered as Leiuoino’s work. 
Louioiue sulisoqudntly painted the ceiling 
in the haft of Hercules at Versailles, the 
> largest painting in Eurojie, being 04 feet 
, lqngaua‘54 broad, without being divided 
by any architectural interruptions. It 
captains 142 figures. JJe bail almost fin¬ 
ished the Work, when he observed that 
the main group was placed a little toolow, 
and ho did, nothositate to raise it, although, 
alterations were thus rendered necessary 
•i in^ilmo8t # atl the other figures. Hilt exer- 
, turns in this work ? which cost him tltc 


sugar, aud the juice of lemons. Prepared 
in this simple way, it is a very grateful 
beverage in warm weather, or to feverish' 
patients. The taste is more agreeaftle, if 
the sugar is rubbed with the ju'el of the 
lemon, ,so as to imbibe the oil con¬ 
tained therein; but the lemonade is thus ’> 
rendered stimulant ratlier than cooling, 
und many jiersons sufler from head- , 
ache in consequence. In public houses, 
cream of tartar is frequently used instead 
of lemon-juice, which few persons cab J 
endup- without fooling some head-achi^, , 
Lemonade was first sold publicly between 
ItifJO ofld If*#, ill Italy, and soon become/ : 
very common. (Bee JAmormdc.) , , 

Lemontky, Peter Edward, member of , / 
’ tho French acudcmy, jurist and poet, was . ’ 
bom at Lyons, in 1702, and diqd nt Paris, 
June 27, 1820. On die convocation of 
the estates in 1789, he contributed by lib* I’ 

ft • f 
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i^ssay—Whether a Protestant can vote .iiT.'day in the park of Speaux, drawing the 
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.,or be chosen a lumber* htmselfi—to tlic 
-restoration of the Protestants, who formed 
' » numbrous. class of citizens, to their civil' 
/rights. '* Subsequently appointed dojMiy 
from tl«? department of the Rhone, lie 
joined tHe.c-pnstitutional-monarcliical par-, 
ty, and exerted-himself to motlerate the 
extravagant measures of the wild dema- 
gpgues, lie succeeded in saving a great 
number of alisent scholars, artists and 
travellers from being confounded, in the 
i. laws against emigrants, with those who 
, had left their country with the purpose 
of introducing foreign arms on their native 
soil. In the deliberations on the fate of 
Louis XVI, lie conducted with equal hu¬ 
manity and courage. During the reign of 
terror, Lemontcy fled to Switzerland, 
whence he did not mum till after the over¬ 
throw of the Mountain party. Deeply 
affected with the calamity which had in¬ 
volved his native city in ruin (see Lynns), 
he published liislieautiful ode Li a Huints 
dt Lyon, He afterwards travelled through 
Italy, published several poetical works in 
Paris, and wrote various operas and ro¬ 
mances. In 1801. the government con¬ 
ferred on him, and two other literary men, 
the censorship of theatrical works—an un¬ 
grateful office. wliiHi he at first evemsed 
with much discretion, but in which lie 
subsequently exposed himself to the com¬ 
plaints of authors. After tlie re-toration, he 
received the order of the legion of honor, 
and the oftice of director-general of the.' 
Imok-trade. He also succeeded Morellct in 
the academy. Hi* romance La'FamUle it 
Jura ou irons-nous h Paris “i (written on 
occasion of Napoleon’s accession to the 
throne), in four mouths passed through as 
many editions. His Essai sur I'Etahlisse - 
.'nerd monarchxque dt Louis XIV (his mas¬ 
ter- vybrk, bold and true) was an introduc¬ 
tion to his unfinished Histoire dt la Prance 
tkpuls la Mori dt. Lyuis XIV. Of his ope¬ 
ras, Palma , ou It. Voyage en Grice, was very 
successful during the revolution, because he 
boldly attacked in it the Vandalism of those 
times—the destruction of the French mon¬ 
uments of art, under the name of cirism. 

Lemot, Francis Frederic, member of 
the institute, sculptor, professor in the 
royal academy of the fine arts, at Paris, 
l*om at Lvorn^ in I77.‘i, devoted himself 
to the study of architecture in the acade¬ 
my of Resantjon, and, when scarcely. 12 
years of age, prosecuted his studies in 
Pans. The contemplation of the master- 
vtavksof sculptor**,in the capital, awoke in 
Win the lav .5 of this art. As he was orie 


, micinns; among whom was the slamary 
Dojoux, l&ppened to be present. • Aston- 
islied at seeing a hoy of his age so pro- 
foiuully engaged, they entered into con¬ 
versation with him, and, learning tliat lie 
had come to the capital on foot, to seek in¬ 
struction, Dejoux took him under his cure. 
In 1/90, when but* 17-years 6f age, lie 
gained the prize of the academy for a 
bass-relief. Louis XVI granted him a 
pension, by means .of which ’lie pursued 
Ins studies in Rome; but, in consequence 
of the revolution, this supply was cut offi 
and Lemot, .embarrassed by the, greatest 
poverty, went from Rome to Naples, and 
thence to Florence. lie finally ventured, 
at the advice of the French minister at 
Florence, Cncault, to return to his uativu 
country, to solicit assist mice of the exist¬ 
ing government in behalf of himself and 
of several other young French artists, in - 
similar circumstances. Evpowxl to great 
dangers—for,in Italy, he was regarded a.- a 
revolutionist, and, in Fiance, as 'an emi¬ 
grant—lie reached Paris, but obtained 
what he. asked only fi>r others, being him- * 
self obliged to enlist, as a soldier, in the. 
army of the Rhine, where he ftnighr un¬ 
der Picliogni. lie was stationed at {lie 
outposts, when lie received oidcrs to re¬ 
turn to Paris, and construct the model of a 
bronze statue, oO feet in height, which 
was to be erected or, the square, of the- 
Pont Netif. This statue was to represent 
the French nation under the image of 
Hercules. The commission, appointed 
for the pu: pose, approved l.eitint’s modeL • 
Political circumstances, _ however, pre¬ 
vented its execution; but Lemot made 
himself familiar with the art of casting in 
nroiize, and tiiis knowledge was, after¬ 
wards of great service to him, in pre¬ 
paring the statue of llenry IV, which lie 
executed at the command of Louis XVI11. 
Lemot’s principal works are his statues of 
Lycurgus, Solon and Cicero, in marble; 
Ills two bass-reliefs, for the hall, of the 
chamber of |*eei»; his. colossal bust of’ 
Jeau Bart; a Hebe offering a full goblet to 
Jupiter; a statue of king Joachim Murat; 
thp great frontispiece .of the colonnade 
of thn Louvre; a girl sleeping; the tri¬ 
umphal car and Victory, which, with the 
horses of St. Mark’s square, in Venice, 
adorned the place du Carrousel, in Paris,. 
till the, restoration of the monuments of 
art; and the aliove-mcritioncd equestrian " 
statue of Henry IV in bronze, liis ex- •> 
cellent sculptures on the triumphal arch 
at Chulons-sur-Mame, were destroyed, in 
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1814, vVith; the roat^of tKe'nibiiiiine’iiii, li^Ve their thumbs strowfly developed,, 
His last work was the colossal equestrian and :tho fust finger da tfie binder feet ., 
statue, 17 fret high, of ^UyfisXjy, in furnished With a jiotnfod and elevated* " 

^ * uail, all those on the other fingers being' 1 . 


- lieroic costume, ,for the city of Lyons, iti 
1834. life mot’s works are characterized 
by a pure add severe taste, richness of’in- 
veutiop, jutd vigor of execution. Under 
the imperial government, he received the 
order of the legicin of honor, and, in 1817, 
that of St. Michael. , He also wrote die 
Notice hidorique sur la Ville et le ChAleau 
■ tie Chiffon, ou Voyage pittoresque dans le 
flotage de la Vendee (Paris, 1817, 4to.). 
Leniot died at Paris, in May, 1827. 

Lempkikrk, Johtp 1). I)., w as graduated 
at Oxford as A. Mi, in 1792. In the same 
your, he became head-muster of Abingdon 
grammar-school, and, afterwards master 
of the . free, grammar-school at Exeter, 
la 1811, he was presented to the rectory 
of* Meeth, Devonshire,« which living,, to¬ 
gether with that of Newton Petrock, iu the 
Mine county, he held till hid death. Doc¬ 
tor Lcmipriere was an excellent classical 
Sf.holaryund published a Bibliothi ca claseira 
• as an assistant in the stud) of antiquities 
and l Mythology. His other w citings are the 
first volume of a translation of Herodotus, 
with notes, which appeared in 17'>3: an 
entire and elegant translation of that hi— 


flat. Their hair is woolly. 

Lemurks {mania, lamia, gliosts,<S}>e'Cn, '* 
tree), among the ancient Rotpopsi the j* 
souls qf the dead, ybich tormented iriet* 
in the night, whence they were called 
nocturnal or black. In order to lay them, 
a ceremony called lemuria, kmuralia, re- - 
muria, was observed on the nights of 
the 9th, 1 ltli, and l&li May. About mid¬ 
night, when every liody ,was asleep, the * 
head of the family rose, and went, barefoot¬ 
ed, softly and in silence, to a fountain. 
With a snap of the fingers, still keeping > 
silent, he protected himself from th^spCr- 
tres. Having washed his hands at the 
fountain, he returned, took tsomp blaek * 
l>enu.s in his mouth, and, without looking 
around, threw them nine times over his 
head, repeating, each time, Hac ego mitto; 
hisfabis memcosipie redimo (These 1 send; 1 , 
willi these beau* I redeem me and mine). 

1 le then washed his hands again, struck a .. 
hollow copper vessel, saying pine times 
during the operation, in a supplicating 
tone, Manes, trite, patmri (Ye souls of my 
ancestors, depart). He now looked around. 


toriim being given to the world bv Mr. and die* ceremony was finished. It was 
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Beloe, doctor Lein] mere desisted from 

t iroswuting his design. A compilation of 
Juiversal Biography, first jirinted in quar¬ 
to, with an abridgment of the satin', in 
octavo, both in 1808, was liis last work. 
He died of apoplexy,. Feb. 1,1824. 

Lemck. This gout is of the monkey 
tribe (the makis of Cuvier) lias been di¬ 
vided into several subgenera ; ns. Lemur, 
which is distinguished by having six pro¬ 
jecting incisors in the lower jaw and four 
straight opes in the upper. These ani¬ 
mals have long tails, and take the place 
Of apes in the island of Madagascar, none 
of the hitter liciug found there. Indris, 
. having four incisors lielowand the same 
1 number above; no tail; only one sjrorfes 
i known, which the inhabitants of Mada¬ 
gascar tame and train to the chase, like 
dogs. Loris, four incisors lielovv, and four 
above; no tail. .Their molar teeth have 
sharp points instead of tubercles, and they 
sometimes feed on small birds and quad¬ 
rupeds., Galago, having six incisors be¬ 
low awl four above; tail long and tufted; 
' elongated tarsi to the' hind feet, which 
render them very disproportionate to the 
^superior extremities. Tarsias, four in- 
'eisors above, two lielow, and several ca¬ 
nine teeth lietweeu the incisors and mo- 
■lars; toil long, tlufted- All these auimals 
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believed that the spirits came and collect¬ 
ed the 1 wans. * 

Lena ; a large river of Asiatic Russia, 
which rises in tiie mountains near lake 
Jlaikul, and empties, after a course t if about , 
2000 miles, through four arms, into the 
Northern ocean, after having received 
the Wilime, Olekma, Aldatic and Wilhouit • 
It forma, at its mouth, a large bay, of the 
same name, containing many islands, 
called the archipelago of the Lena, which 
are cold and barren, but inhabited' by , 
many animals valuable for their furs. 

Lenci.os, Anne, ealled Ninon de, the 
French Aspnsia, was bom at Paris, in 
Kilt», ol' noble parents. The early deafly 
of her jiarents having left her to follow 
her inclinations, her character was formed 
by the bent of lier own feelings, anil by ; 
the study of the works of Montaigne and • . 
Charron. Even at an early age, she Was’’ 
distinguished f° r her wit,and acuteness., 
She played die harpsichord and several 1 
other instruments in a masterly style, sang 
with taste, and danced with grace. . With 
such attractions, she had no want of loved* < 
and suitors; but her love of independence ‘ 
prevented her from forming a serious con¬ 
nexion. To render herself entirely free, ■ 
she invested her projicrty in an annuity, on ■ 
which she lived frugally, but in gootjl style. 

1 i » i 
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Hir income attiotmitt^ xa&OQfr or 10,000 said;ihat,lf $hft tmdforeWnk’her con 


lief income afaotiBtiiti iq 80ft) or 10,000 
; Jitom Witliout 'making a- trftffic of lifer, 
’ clihrmis slic attached hah&ftb those ivho 
'^leased her, as long as her inclination 
1 cpmiuuted. Inconstant in love, but true 
in ^friendship, equable in her tenqier, 
^charming in'hot* conversation, capable of 
forming young ipeto, but also of seducing 
; them, sensible, without making a display 
of’her powers, handsome even in old age, 

• ’she wanted nothing but female virtue, yet 
■ site conducted herself with dignity. 8hc 
never accepted presents in return for her 
k ‘favors, though she gave, herself up, from 
blind scusunlity, to transient passion, with¬ 
out concerning herself whether its object. 
.was worthy of her. Having extended 
hor favors, in succession, to tlio most cele¬ 
brated men of her time, she proved to all, 
that mere sensual desire, and not vanity, 
was the cause of her passion. Notwith¬ 
standing her reputation tor gallantry, the 
most amialtie and resjiecmble ladies of the 
time, such as La Fayette, La Sablierr tuid 
‘ Maiutenon, cultivated her friendship. Of 
, madnme do Maiutenon she. used to say, thut 
she wished to employ her to drive away 
the tedium of rank and age at Versailles. 
Even in her old age, her house was the 


said; that,If sho had foretfcra her course] 
'\Xf lift*, she would rather bavfe undergone 
if'voluntary sleath, than hare submittal to . 
such' a; destiny, The <Lettrek , die JV. de 
LenAta au-Marquisde SMrigrU rife the 
work of Barnaul's, the author of the life 
' prefixed to tltc rollcctiotl. . The CortfV , 
poftdance sterile de, &c. ? edited by S6gui 
(1789), is also a supposititious work. 

Le>’m Lenapk. (See Indians, and ,/«- 
dian Languages.) 

Lenoir;'A lexander,' bor/i at Paris, in 
17ti9, rt-udered the greatest services to the 
fine arts, by 'the preservation of the’monu¬ 
ments of French art, while director of the \ 
French museum of antiquities. He re- 
ceivcd his education’ in the college Mala - 
rin, and afterwards iu the academy of urth 
at Paris. He subsequently devoted him¬ 
self to ]>ahuing till 1790, under the guid¬ 
ance of tlie painter-royal Doyen. In the , 
ttcgihuiug of the revolution, wltcu the 
finest works of art, preserved in monas¬ 
teries and palaces, were destroyed, from . 
hatred of the former despotism in church 
and state, Lenoir determined to save all , 
that he could. He made a proposal, 
through Badly, then mayor of Paris, t.» 
collect all the treasures from the mon;w- 


reudezvotis ol the most agre«*ahle person¬ 
age of the city and court, and of the 
nio«f distinguished men. Bcarron con- 
stdtqd her on his romances, St. Evre- 
mond on his fioems, IVloliere on his come¬ 
dies, Foutonellfi on his dialogues, and La 
llochefoucault on his maxims. Coligny, 
CundC, Bcviglie, tee., were her lovers and 
friends. When the queen of Sweden 
was in Paris, she paid Ninon a visit Vol¬ 
taire speaks of her as having lost her charms 
- of person in extreme old age. St. Evro- 
rnondf maintains the contnuy. At her death. 
Oct 17,1705, she bequeathed to Voluble, 

, then a young man. whose renown sl>>* Jiad 
foreseen, n consideiahle sum, which lie was 
to'.expend in books. One of N inon’s sons, 
utUived'La Boissiere, died, in 17:fcJ, at Tou¬ 
lon, an officer in tlie navy. His birth was 
distinguished by a dispute, between an 
‘officer and clergyman respecting the pa¬ 
ternity. As the matter doubtful, it 
' was decided by lot, and tlie officer obtain¬ 
ed the paternal title. Nmon’f second sou 
died a tragic death, lie liad fallen in 
Idve with his own motlier, without know¬ 
ing bis relationship to her. She was 
obliged to reveal the secret to him, to 
escape his importunities, and he killed 
himself from despair. This terrible event 
has been introduced, hy Le Hage, into his 
Gil Bias. Nhion, moreover, confessed 
hetaclf, that she was not happy, and often 


tcries, &c., in u grand 1 pational museum. . 
Intrusted with the execution of the pro- ■ 

* joct, Lenbir engaged in tho matter will! so 
much zeal, tliat his life was several tithes’ 
endangered by his exertions toTcsrue these 
treasures from the iury of the new icouo-, , 
clasts. As lie travelled through all France 1 
for this purpose, lie succeeded iu presetv ■ 1 
ing, ibr i*osterity, a great part of those 
monuments which afford the artist an; , 
opportunity to compare the progress of 
art in digram periods. By the union of ■ 1 
these remains, was formed the famous 
museum of French antiquities, in the flip 
tks Petits JJugustiiis, which Lenoir super-' 
intended, for almost 30 years, whh, unite' 
terrupteil industry, so tliat * it may justly ’ 
lie said, that to' him France is indebted ; ‘ 
for whatever of this kind it novfpowews. 
After tlie restoration, tlie collqMaMt, was 
distributed by tlie royal niamlkte^lrf J 'rel^ ,;V, 
to the former proprietors, i. £vty H 1 aw»7\; 
churches and revived monasteries, arid tlie 
national museum was broken up; but, 
Lenoir was unpointed wqieimtondem of 
thneabinet or the cathedral of Bf. Denis.. \ 
His Investigation into the Costumes aud:;, ' 
Manners, of Antiquity, and his essay on 
tlie remains of -Western and Eastern ot%£V 
in general, am much esteemed; an algdjwy?^. 
his Observations sur la Peinture svf’Kiibfc^^ 
i t sur ses diffirents Provides (Faria, tft 
anti las work La vrme Science/tfcs Jbrtiehufz V 1 
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- f ou Corps cm/SmdrSt Dvclrined.tttT*lifi&ls jMvardsetnlteiiy ir3tho*gfiril<ftw,of tJlac* 
[ ttepciufanit 1 m \Dmw .'(Paris, fsayj., He riy, Qwiiui]ly,.Ft,, Cloudy Scca«x, tlie.TuU-, 
. has-givno a tfyscifiptfupjrif the museum’, as grit's),' &c. Louis XlV richly reWu&Wl, 
it fvtetiij umlor b4 cay»v ii»-Uis Mu.wJ.ti, tbe Inborn of I^eitotre, and, in l’(»75, ,T^t- v 
,Mpnumnk JPmngetisfti vols.), which bus stowed on him letters of nnhifity, uudfbe 
- heeiij translated into Eiigfeii, and to tvhieh cross $f the onler of St. MichaeL ' ijte 
belong tlio collection of engravings, ui 22 took a journey to Italy in 1G78 ; mid,at, 
V plates, prepared under his mspwtion. Rome, lie was honorably received by pope 
Li:nurmano, Mudptnoisolle. Tints f*a- Innocent XI. lie dual at Paris, in 


riwniprophetpss^vvdl known in the very 
highest, circle^ of society, lor lore telling 
events from cOffor-grouIais, cards, &c., 
acquired ■ a reputation by her dexterity 
end enduing. /During the itn{Htrial gov-, 
eminent, her saloon—for this sibyl lived 
in high style—was visited by the most 
noble ladies ; but, as site meddled in pu¬ 
li lice 1 n flairs, tilts PyUtiu of the nineteenth 
century was banished from the country. 
Enraged at her exile, Mudcmoisello wrote 
■the Souv(airs prophHvpus- d'vne Sibylla 
aw hs Causes ik son . lrrcstution, le II 
Ihrcmbre, 1601), winch she delayed jmls- 
Jishing, however, till after the restoration. 
)n this post factum .prophecy, the over¬ 
throw of die tyrant of the world tiuif his 
faction, and tlai triumph of legitimacy, 
were announced. A .severe criticism, by 
Hotlinumi, on this work, which had lieen 
well received by a certain class, involved 
the irritable authoress in a war of winds. 
Since her return to France, she 1ms pub¬ 
lished several Orudis Sibyllins. Her Mi- 
vioiruf liisloritpus tt sccrds de I'hnprra- 
tri't Jusiphiiu *, her patroness (Paris, IH20. f 
2 \oK), excited much attention. (See 
Jostphim.) During the cojigrcss of Aix- 
la-Chapolle, Mile. Leonnuaiid was there, 
and is said to have enjoyed the protection 
of a great potentate. She gives her ac¬ 
count of this in her work Ik la fybylk au 
Congrisd\lii-lQ-Chuptlle,siiii'ld'un Cuup- 
if (Eil sur cdui de Carlsbad. In her latest 
writings, she has disclosed the simple prin¬ 
ciples of her dh inations— Le mois, d lo 
ipiantiimt tic la nuissaiur, Z’dgc. leg premi¬ 
er! s lettres d( s prdwmS 1 1 du licit oit run- cst 
la coitlmrfaoofite, I'amiml prefed, cdui 
qu'oriJuut, lajkur de cluiix. 

Le.votkk, Andrew; a French aichitect 
and ornamental gardener. He was him 
at Paris, in llilfl, and was the sou of the 
HM|ioriuteudent of the gardens of the 
Tuilcri<w,,vvho, wishing to make him an 
artist, placed him, as ,q pupil, with Vouet, 
tlip painter. He showed a strong taste for 


Dclille has celebrated the talents of !.<- 
notre, whose style of ornamental pjantiug 
was fimhionahle, not only in Frapeo, but in 
England, till it was superseded by tins tie- 
signs of Kent, Brown, and the* modern 
landscape gardeners. 

L'-.ns, in dioptrics, properly signifies a 
small .loundish glass, of the figure of u 
ientd, but is extended to any optic glass, 
not very thick, which eitlier collects the 
rays of light into a |w>i»t, in their passpgte 
through it, or makes them diverge, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of refraction. Lensi s 
have various figures, tlial is, an* termina¬ 
ted Ivy various surfaces, from which tji^y 
acquire various names. Sonic are piano 
on one side,' anti convex on the other ,;, 
others convex on both sides,Imth of wltirh 
tire ordinarily called can w r tenses, tliough, 
where we speak accurately,,tlm former is 
called plano-convex. Ag.uii, some are 
plane on one side, and concave on the 
other; and others are concave on both 
sides; which are both usually' ranked 
among the concave lenses ; though, whew 
distinguished, the lornu r is called it plaim- 
canruvr. Others, again, me concave on 
one side, and convex on the other, which 
have the* name meniscus, fn evoiy lens, 1 
terminated in any of the fore-mentioned 
manners, u right line, perpendicular to the , 
two surfaces, is called the oris of the kns , 
which axis, when both surfaces are spher¬ 
ical, passes through both their centres \ 
but if one, of them be plane, it falls per- 
pciidiculurjy upon that, and goes through 
the centre of the other. (Fee Optics.) 

ILknt, a Teutonic word; in (lenntui 
Lenz (the sjvring); in Swiss, (llenz ; in 
Dutch, Lent. •Several denvations of the 
word have Ivceu nrojioseif. Adehiug 
thinks that it is prolmbly connected with 
the, Germtui Verb kinen (to thaw), tn 
Engliidi, Lent means the quadrigesitnal 
last in tipring, which, in Italian, is culled 
quaresima; in French, carLnt^ from the 
Latin qiiadrapcsiuia. In the article Fads, 


derigp, particularly in laying out gardens, the subject of fasting, in general, and the 
■ and arranging their 1 scenery. He first tests and days of abstinence observed,by 
displayed his talents. at the chateau de 
VAuk ; but his plan’s for the ilecnmtioft of 
tlie,park.of 'VerSaiflits contributed nriuci 


the Homan church, have been treated flfi' 
fail'll is a fitst intended to prepare Chris¬ 
tians tor tlie Easter festival. Protestants 


pally to t-st ubM i his reputation, lie af- geuerully eousidew licnt not to’ have been 
,v Vat,'vri: 
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- established before' life' aecefut 6r‘ third 
century ; but tho 'C&thqlic chttrch itmin- 
uiihs, with, St, Jforome, St, Ifeo: St An-, 
. guatine, aud the msitirity of tho fathers of 
pic church of the fourth and fifth ovniu- 
,\riea, lliat itj» of apystolic origin, fTlicy 
reason thus : tliat which we find univeri- 
* sally established ju the rhun’h, and of 
wlticli we cannot, nevertheless, find the 
■ institution by a council must have l»c«n 
established liy the apostles ; and the (iOtli 
apostolical,canon, the council of Nice, in 
. 325, tliat of JLaodicca iu 3t>'5, and the 
v fathers of tho second and third centuries, 
sjteak of Lent us a usage generally observ- 
ed by the church, lu the Latin church, 
Lent formerly lusted but 30 dirts; in the 
fifth century, four days were added, iu 
imitation of the 40 day s’ fast of tlie Savior, 
and this usage became general m the 
Western church, except in the church of 
Milan. (Sec JKctioniwire tie Tlnologit, 

1 article ('areme.) The Greeks begin Jjent 
' one week sooner than the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, hut they do not fast on Sundays, ex¬ 
cept ill passiou-week, though their fasts, 
generally speaking, are much more strict 
’ than those of the .Roman Catholics, 'flic. 
Latin monks had formerly three fasts, of 
40-days each; and the (»recks observed 
four besides Lent; bur they have i educed 
tliem to sf'ven days each. Some Oriental 
beets- hud still other great fasts. The 
eighth council of Toledo, iu 053, orders 
that those who break the fast, without ne¬ 
cessity, t-lmll eat no meat dimug the vvliolo 
ycai, and shall not partake of tlie land’s 
supper ut Easter. The bishop must give 
tfie sick and aged permission to eat auj- 
mal food during Lent. Such permissions 
are, however, generally put into the bands 
of physicians,'from v\ liom it is not diffi¬ 
cult to obtain them. 1’ntil the year 1200. 
huV one meld a day was eaten during Lout. 
The close of l,ent is celebrated iu Catho¬ 
lic -cotUHries vvtti. great rejoicings. In 
IWme, tlie pizziraruoli, or shops in wlfieb 
hatris, sausages, eggs, &.,c., are sold, are il- 
luuiinutod ai^l ornamented, in the most 
picturesque manner, the night before, iu 
‘ order to attract buyers. Th< statue of a 
. saint, made of butter, is often seen. Ileajfs 
'of - eggs are multiplied endlessly by re¬ 
flecting mirrors, ami the whole scene is 
, quite brilliant and attractive. Milk is al¬ 
lowed during Lem. The English clou eh 
lias retained Lent, and many other fasts, 
but gives no directions respecting ahsti- 
| nonce from ibod. (See Uetmivttl.)*' > 

. , * Thbinjti heat if. established to subdue «nr ani- 
. mat amietitt's, and to induce us to h+e more 
^fespirituolij, tlie following remark js found in die 

. ' ’ * . 
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' T&ntil; a species of rrcum.' The . 

• common lentil comes from .Franco and 
the Valais. ; TliV thin amiiial root brings ' 
forth weak, creeping, hairy, angular stalk*, 
from one/to two feet long, divided, from ' 
near tile bottom,into several hrantjlietfl, and ‘ 
clinging ibrwipport to other plants ; (he 
pinuate leave® stand alternately; from./ 
the' axils, of the loaves ■ ' proceed fine . 
stalks, winch each have two or three whit¬ 
ish dowers, hanging down., The pods'do 
not contain more tlmti two SQUpft seeds, 
fiat upon both sides. Lentils tub culti¬ 
vated for tlie seeds just mentioned. They 
require ii rather sandy, yet strong soil; 
ihey are sown somewhat later than peas » 
aud vetches, because they cannot endure, 
night frosts; they are to be sowed in drills, 
and well harrowed. Care is to 1»e taken 
that the seed is not put foo deep 1 into tin; 
giound. ami tlyit flic young plants an* well ■ 
hoed and well vveedisl For the luitveft, , 
the time is to he chosen when, tlie little . 
pods begin to turn brow n, tliough the plant 
mav la; still quite green; and, if possible, 
ii is Ik- si to choose tho afternoon of a dfv, , 
warm day ; for if llic jjoiIh are quite ripe, 
or are wet with rain at the time of gatlier- 
iiigj.th-y easily crack open, and a great 
loss of seed takes place. Two varieties 
arc cultivated — the, largo garden lentil),, 
and the common field lentil. The former 
is distinguished by its size, and die greater 
quantity of mealy substance which it will 
•afford. Tlie straw of lentils is good food * 
for cattle, and sheep, particularly for calves 
amt lambs. Lentils are also mixed with 
vetches, mi l whved us food, both green and 
dried, Jbr iiiiicli kino. Lentils, when cook¬ 
ed, afford a nutritious food (this should bo 
done in the pod, to preserve their flavor), 
hut, like \)eas and beans, are not good for 
jK'rsons whose digestive powers.ure Weak, 1 
particularly if they arc not cooked quite i 
soft. They ought to be boiled for two 
hours aud a half. When they are brown¬ 
ed, some, butter, and a few onions roasted 
in butter, are added, also salt-; they are 
then 1 toiled half an hour moreV A good 
soup may also lie mado of them., Some 
persons soften the lentils, before cooking, ,* 
in,cold water. Purified rain water is hast 
to cook them in. In the Archipelago, 
they are one of tlie principal articles of-, ( 
food. To fatten pigs, lentils ure excellent, 
■and, given with other food, increase the '• 
milk of cows. . ' ’ '[ 

Catholic work quoted above ■ “ If the .rich would ’ 
add dims In tlie fast, a* the church prescribe*,' the 
jMtowwould live belter,aud more coinfprtai>ly,dut- 
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’' Lento (Ildftan,.alow); 4 twin iwed 117 . unpleasant. There have IxSen'^overal edi- ‘-•S 
music. ■> ’ ,, v 4ious of his'works \, oijfc'by Quesnel, gt^'! 

' Lenttjmjs ; the fierne of one of llfo Vans (1075,2 vote., 4to.); anbflie? at.-LjO, 
t most illustrious families in Rbme, several qbH (1700,fol.); a third at Rome, by Caccitfri ? 
' ifitlividiiate of which distinguished them- (3 vols^ fol.j; and 11 fouithaf Venice 0757% ■< 
selves by their virtues 1 and services ;»oth- , Father Mnunbourg has written hiadije, '' 
ora" wore conspicuous in other ways. Ptib- r ~~ " l " 

liifs Lentulus Sura-, an accomplice of Cat¬ 
iline, was stranded hi 'prison, Lenitdus 
Hpinlher, one of .the most luxurious and 
ostentatious:nien of Iris age, was a.parti¬ 
san of Poinpey. Having Wen pardoned 
* by Cuesar, who had made him prisoner, 

, he again joined the former, and was pres¬ 
ent at tW'bntilo of Pharsalia. (Indus Len- 
tulus was put to death, in the reign of Ca¬ 
ligula, in consequence of living defected in 
forming a roiisjnracy against'tlmt monster. 

Lko'I (the Croat, Hi.) wits bom, ac¬ 
cording „to some writers, in Rome, and, 
according to others, in Tuscany. The 
.jKJpes Celestine I and Sixtus, 111 employ¬ 
ed him hi important ecclesiastical ulfairs, 
while he was only deneon. On the death 
• •f Sixtus UI, in 440, Leo was elevated to 
the {hijiuT chair. The Romans were grat¬ 
ified with this choice ; but the beginning 
>f his pontificate was marked hv an intol¬ 
erant and impolitic, net. He caused pro¬ 
cesses to lie instituted ugainst the JVluni- 
ejjeans, who were miieealcd in Rome, 
arid gave up those who persisted in their 
heresy to the, secular arm. fn the same 
manner, be proceeded against the IVla- 
ghm.sPri.seillianists anil lOutyeheans.whom 
he exterminated. During the session of 
the council of Clmlccdon, in 451,to which 
Leo bad sent lour legates, Attila laid waste 
the Western empire, and threatened Home. 

The emperor Vaicntininn employed Leo 
to intercede with lhat formidable warrior, 
in order to obUfin pence. Leo addressed 
. the bmbariau with mildness, and, at the 
same time, with impressiveness ; uud At¬ 
tila, induced proliubly, however, by other 
motives, left Italy, and retired lieyoud the 
Danube ; but, in the year455, the Van¬ 
dal fieiiseric took Rome, which was ex¬ 
posed, to pillage for 14 days. All the fa- 
vof that Leo could obtain from him was, 
to forbid tlic murder of the citizens, the 
burning of the. city, and the plunder of 
the three principal churches in Rome, 
which contained the rich offerings of 
Constantine. Leo is the first pone whose 
writings have been preserved. They con¬ 
sist of 1KJ sermons, 141 letters, and some 
other Works, A. work Out! w* Gal ling of the 
Gentiles, and the Epistle to Deinetriades, 
have al^vbfecn ascribed to him. llis style 


Leo X (GiuVanni de* Medici), sfedoBtd* v 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, bptrtf at 
Florfence, in 1475, received the tonsure iu *', 
Ids seventh year, and was loaded with ben- 1 
cfices. The election of Innocent VIfI to'; 
the jmpal elroir, favored the ambitious 
views of his father, ami, iu f4H8,,Uio\nn- '* 
ni, then only Iff yearn old, was made a 
cardinal. Lorenzo intrusted his educe- . 
tion to the GreOk Chalcondylas and the 
learned \ugelo Poliziano. Giovanni, nat- 
umlly grave, took a greater* interest in the 
writings of the ancient philosophers than 
in those of the fathers of ihe church ; it 
was, therefore, made a condition of his ’ 
nomination, that, before lie should lie in¬ 
vested with the purple, he should study 
theology three years at I*isa. In 1402, 
Giovanni took Ins seav in Koine, as a 
memlior of the holy /mllegfc. llis father 
died soon after, and was succeeded Ivy 
his son Pi<*n>, at Florence. As the young 
cardinal had opposed the election of Al-,. 
oxander VI to the papal see, he exehang- , 
od Home for Florence, whore ho lived in , 
high estimation, until the banishment of 
his family (breed him to fly to Bologna. 

In 1 1W, lie went to Venice, Germany and 
France, remained some time in Genoa, 
and then returned to Home, when; he 
livpd jii the enjoyment of a select society,' 
and devoted to the arts, partietilarlj r music 
and literature. In 4505, he first took part ‘ 
iu public aftiurs. Hope Julius I] made 
hun governor of Perugia, and, in 1511, 
placed him, with the title of legate of Bo¬ 
logna, at the head of his forces, in the lady 
league against France. As his sugges¬ 
tions, however, were little regarded by the : 
Spanish generals of the allied armies, his • 
influence was limitod to preserving order ■ 
in liis ramp. lie was 1 made prisoner by 
the French, at the battle, of Ravenna, in 
1512, but soon after regained bis freedohi, 
oh the disfiorsion of the victorious, army, ' 
and returned to Bologna, where lie cou-' . 
flueted the government as legate, and, flf- , 

1 ter eoiitrihutiug to the reestablishment 
of the Medici, remained at Florence w 
until tlie death of Julius If recalled hiiu 
., to Rome. Tho choice very unexpectedly 
foil upon him, and lie nSccndeil the<papal : ' 
chair ju 15111, in the 38tliyear ofhitr age, 


under the name of. Leo X. He iramedit 
• is finished ni^l rhetorieal, and his pepods utfely apjwinted two of the principal, wri- 
JiaVo a* measured rhythm, which is not ' ters of his time. Bemlio and Sodoku,. 
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his secretaries. £ , In foreigft pofitios, lie by thfe French natiom Jii order to in- 
, followed tire system‘of his’nredecessorii,crease’the j»o\vorand spkuBptorof his fapii- 
owKisi&g the doinWtiQ'u Of foreigners in Ty, a tier 1 tljc death of his brother Gjuliatio, 
Italy t$' much as possible. Hesiiccerried he deposed the tliJke of UrbinO, 14 laid, 
‘in driting ou,f tiio .French, put mi end to and grive liie duchy to'hisnephewLornt- 
tfte division's in the chutrch, and forced zo. « Leo- saw with .regret- the recwinlia* 
Louis XII to n fontfd submission. llav- tiouof the belligerent powensdvlnc.li was 
png tipis restored the public tranquillity, in effi'ctcd in the snm<? year.,' lii 1317, line' 
thelirst year of his government, he gave, duke'of Urhitio, who had been deprived 
all his attention to tlie promotion of lire- of his estates, recovered them by force of 
ratun) and the arts', w liich had boon near* amis. Leo, however, Collected a poyvei- 
leeted by his pre.riecei-.-ors. The univer- till unity against him, and forced,him to. 
uity at fin me was restored and endowed, renounce his claims on honorable tewe. 
privileges were granted it, and the most In the -ame year, u conspiracy against tic*, 
distinguished men selected ns hist meters, pope was disfovmxl, and cardinal iWruc-' 
He also established a particular society for ei, who wa- siis(x>cted of being the prin¬ 
tin' piihiicaiiqu of Greek authors, under eipal, waS hanged, notwithstanding the 


" \ 


passport which laid been giym him. Otlt- 
pis, whose guilt was not sufficiently ppov- 
ed, were tortured, deprived of f licit digni¬ 
ties, and huuisdioa: The conduct, of the 
pope, in t!ii-• instance, was neither mag¬ 
nanimous nor merciful. Leo’s uingnifi-, 
cence had o.xliaii-lcd lu» iinance&. To 
procure money, particularly for the com¬ 
pletion of r*r. Veter's, lie put all Christen, 
don 1 under contribution, by tie* sale of 
letters of indulgence. (q. 1 .) This alms, 
roused the /.oil of Luther, and produced 
tin* mumindon. Leo, at lirst, paid little 
regard to the attacks of (wither, utnl vyhwi 
he could no longer keep silence, was in- ' 
•■lined to lenient tuoasims. in, cpinpji- 
unro, wuli the wishes of Maximilian, lit; 
n-Miin« d more rigor, anil sinutnoiiei! Lu¬ 
ther to appear m Bonn, but finally agreed 
that lie -lmiili! defend liim-elf at .Augs¬ 
burg, before 'he cardinal Caietan. .Noth¬ 
ing being decided by that measure, ho is¬ 
sued, in November, T51H. the well-known 
hull.‘in which lie defended the jiupol au¬ 
thority of dispensing i fid alienees, and,* 
threatened all, who maintained contrary 
doctrines, with excommunication,; „op 
which Luther appealed to a -.general 
eoimeil. While open war had thus broken 
out in the church, Leo endeavored* to 
unite all Christian, monarchs in a crusade 
against the Turkish emperor Selim, wlio 
had made himself master of ligypt.; byt 


'titc supervision of John Lnscaris. TJiat 
scholar, whom he had invited from Ven¬ 
ice, anil Marcus Muslims, brought over a 
number of young linguist-, whose iidln- 
ence assisti’d in promoting a taste for 
( lussice 1 literatim', lie requested tlie pos¬ 
sessors of ancient mann.-cript.-', in alleoim- 
tri's. to make tli*m known to him ; and 
the publication of tlie five lir-t books of 
the Annals of Tacitus, was one of the 
finest fmits of his tTorts. .Several private 
individuals followed the example of the 
pope ; among whom, Fhigi, a mcrciiruit, 
whs distinguished, who esiahlidicd a col¬ 
lodion of works of ait, and published an 
edition of Fiud.tr and Theocritus. To 
prevent a union of Spain, France and 
Austria, Leo lkvored a reconciliaiioii be¬ 
tween 1 ho kings of Rngliunl and France, 
and even pretended to iavor Louis's plan.- 
00 Milan, llis de-ign of obtaining tin 1 
kingdom of Naples for one bruieli of bis 
liuuily, and the duchies of I V rrara and 
L’rbiiio iiir othei branches, made the 
friendship of this monarch necc-sary, and 

! seduced u secret alliance bntvvei n them; 
nit, wheiea French army appeared 0:1 
the frontiers, he was not satisfied with in¬ 
creasing Ins power, by n purchase of Mo¬ 
dena drem tin* einperor Maximilian, hut 
also sent ISemlio to Venice, to detach ihc 
republic l’ron’i the French allianec ; in 
which, however, lie. did not succeed. This 

artful, varying policy was, at dial time, their mutual jealousies 'prevented the ex- 
universal, aud Leo e.-uiuot be especially edition of his plan. Besides, tWe public 
Blamed tor il. A fo r the death of Loins chagrins, Lt*o laid great domestic misfoi-, 
XII, Francis 1 having ascended the throne, tunes to sutler.' Lorenzo, who had con-’ 
and war appearing unavoidable, Leo join- nected himself with the Ficneh court by', 
ed the alliance of the emperor, the king 'marriage, haring died, uul.lgft only ai 
of .Vrragon. the states of Florence, Milan daughter, Leo therefore annexed .Uriiino * 
alid Switzerland ; but, y/ler the battle of to the States of'thc Church, and tlie ctir- 
Ahiriguano, lie withdrew, and, in , ' T1 " ’ ' 
hail ini interview with Francis at I 
and formed witly linn a concjprd 

vautageou^: to bodii but vvgrmly censured ucd to gam gmutid, Italy was riot disturb- 

ft -is-. 
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ed by fbroign wars. This stat§ of things 
permitted Leo to indulge ' his; taste nwr'' 
t splendor, to promote. the 'aits' and sci-! t 
' cnees, and', at the same, time, to- Increase . 
the potyer of, his family. Although iti al- 
, liapce with Fijaucc, he did not give up his 
' plan of preventing the aggrandizement,of 
1 ihat power 'in Italy.. With this view, he^ 
united with the,emperor,, itr 1521, for the 
reestablishment of,'the family of Sfbrza,in 
Milan, and, took Swiss troops into pay. 
The wur was begun successfully ; Parma 
and Piacenza were taken by the pupal 
troops, and annexed to the States of the 
Church. The allies entered Milan with¬ 
out resistance, and occupied the territory 
of the duke of Ferrara, whelm Leo had ex¬ 
communicated as an ally of France. While 
engaged in celebrating Iiis successes, Leo 
died suddenly, December 1, 1521. TJie 
, age of Leo is described ip Uoscoe’s Lilli 
ami Pontificate of Leo X, whicii has 
• been translated into Gen nan, Italian and 
French. 

Leo XII, Annibale della Geiigtf, bom 
,c Genoa, Aug. 3, I7(X), liecame cardinal 
March 8, 1819, and succeeded Pius VII 
m ,tho papal chair, Sept. 38, 1833. He 
•■uriy served tlie interests of the Roman 
court as a iiimcioin Switzerland, at Dres- 
Jcn, ami rf other German courts, went on 
mi embassy to Ijouis XVIII from pope 
I’ins VII, and was finally created vicai - 
‘ general of Rome. * As pope, he made 
iihnw If beloved by the people, by tile ic- 
rnission of many taxes, by his lieno.vo- 
■ leuce, by personally inspecting the public 
institutions for the poor, tlie hospitals and 
die prisons. His firm maintenance of the 
rights of the court of Koine involved him 
m disputes with the Frcncii and Austrian 
governments in 1834. On Ascension-day, 

1824, he announced th«* next ytar as tlie 
year of jubilee.' Ilis circular epistle to the 
iiulions of Christendom, on that occasion, 
contains a warm attack on Bible societies. , 
May 17,1834, he gave to tlie Jesuits and 


1 ’prjijnjis of'the irlqtlieftjoip Hbat^iitiOn 
,wg», particularly' directed to the t&medj df 



Ignatius,, the oraforiuni, the mmvum, the 
• library and thy observatory, in order that 
.they.might devote themselves entirely to 
die educatiou of the* young. Leo All 
, u^so strengthened the connexion of the 
apostolic; see with the Spanish American 
republics, particularly with Chile, and, in 
' ;J838, Wi£h Colombia, by mrognising Boli¬ 
vars bishops, lie endeavored to tree tlie 
■ States, of the Church from rnbliers and 
banditti, as, w-Ml as to suppress tlie remains 
^ofCe^tHmarisIn- ^ In 1835 lie restored the. 
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nurueitms abuses: in tlie departments of; 
the, Roman government, for distance,’in'■' 
tho o atnf.ra apostolica. Leo died in Feb-^i _ 
ruary,, 1829, and was succeeded by ca^di-. 
nal Castiglione, who took the name of ><, 
Pius VJIL Pius diet! December, ISSO^ j, , 
and was succeeded by cardinal Capbellari * 
(Gregoiy XVI.) , ,>* 

Lko Vi, emperor of the East, so roamed' ■ 
the Philosopher, wan tlie son of, Basil 1, 
whom he succeeded, in 88(i, lie reigned 
weakly, and the ill success of his general* ’ 
against the Jlulgariaus, obliged him to 
sulnuit to such terms of jicnce as tJwse,, 
barbarians pleased to propose. A total de- * 
featofhisfieet, by tlie Saracens, also took 
place a short time Indore his death, whicii 
happened in 911, after a reign of 25 years.’ 1 '■ 
lie gate his naiiie to several works, tin,*; 
principal of which are, a Treatise on Tac-' 
tirs; Novella Constitulioncs; and Opm 
Basilican, a collection of, laws, begun by* 
Iiis father. He, also addressed a letter to 
tlie euliph Oiuar, on the troth of Chris¬ 
tianity. V,' * 

Leo, Leonardo, chapel-master in the \ 
Conservatorio St. Onofri * and private 
composer to the royal ehapel at Naples, 
bom in If >94 (according to Piccinj, J701), 
at Naples, probably studied under Schr- 
latti. To him. to Pergolesi, and some 
other composers of that period, is to be at¬ 
tributed the reputation which tlie Neapol- 1 
itau school acquired all over Europe. 
\moinr Ids scholars, Picemi, Sacchmi, 
lVrgoleM, Tmi'tta, are distinguished. ‘ He 
surpassed all his predecessors, anti, as lie 
became equally perfect in all the,depart- <y 
pients of composition, he may lie esteemed 
oik' of tlie greatest mastei-s of Italy. All 
Ins works were studied with veneration lly 
the Italian musicians. Although Leo was 
my successful m passionate, grand and • 
elevated compositions, ho was no* less t>o 
in simple, tender and comic, as his comic ’ 
opera II cioi proves. Leo is, besides, tlm 
first composer who availed himself of tlie > 
form of rondos in Ins comic operas. Hu > 
died in 1743. His best operas are Sofu- '■ 
imha (1718, according to Burney, his 
first ojiera); Olimpiatk ; 1 m Clemenxa, , 
di Tito (I/.‘15); .IrhiUe in Sciro (1740):',;, 
Il«* composed two oratorios— Santa EU-*‘ 
w al Calvaria (to Urn words of 
Metastasio), and Im Morte, d'Jtbele. . Of 
bus church-music, iiis Jive Maria, and a; 
Miserere alia Capella, are tlie most remark; 
aide. , 

Lf.o, John (surnomed Jlfricanw j, a 
traveller unci geographer of the sixteenth 
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^titlin' U"J* 'hrtVn i'iAvilIi nn4An*ti S nt,. ■»*' iutlU» . Ti>. it ni<a ^bui^n lUfS lAitilic rtl* 07 


i bori^ oTM oorish .nfrm£ at * 
Spain, whmitbat city 


hi relics.* Ijv it tire fce^n t}ie tombs of 07 
kings alid 1 emperor. f '■ ' i , _ 
Leonardo da Vi^cL' (Sob Vinci,) 

Leo vidas, kitig of Sparta, Son, 6f kina 
Ana.tapylrtdc8, ascended the 'ijirond 491 
yeare B. <’; When Xerxes, king of' Per¬ 
sia, i if varied Greece 1 \vitli an Immense 


echtuo , >v.w 1 

Grenada, iu 

;■ wiw taken by the .Spaniards, in l|ui>- rc- 
tired lo Africa. He studied at Fey., and' 
afterwards travelled through various parts 
, of the north of Aftjca. Having been (Cap¬ 
tured by pirates, he*was taken to Italy,. 
and presented to pope Leo X, who ]>er- 4 nnny, Athena'and Sparta were the only 
snaded Inin to embrace Ghristinnity, and great citieswlricii resolved to resist him. 

, gave lipa, bis own name on bis being The Spartaujs gave the chief command' 

• baptized. At Koine, he acquired a know]- of the military force to Leouidas, who 
edge of the Italian language, into wind) marched to ThwrjiOpyla', in the rear 45?t> • 
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f tiiaing accounts of several countries rare- 
y \ isiteri by Europeans. Leo also com¬ 
posed a treatise on the lives of the Arabian 
philosophers. He is supposed to have 
died soon after 15*2(5. 

Lr.oimv; a town on the Mur, in the 
Austrian ducliy of Styriu, nhout 1(500 feet 
above the sea, with ‘2100 inhabitants, fa¬ 
mous as the place where the preliminaries 
of the treaty of Gampo-Fornuo were con¬ 
cluded, between Austria, Nil] des and the 
French republic, Ann. 17, 1797, idler 
Bonaparte's successful eampaijiu of 17!Hi 
ip Italy, ugamst the arch-duke * 'uaile*. 
(Bee dympo-Ihrutlo, Pearr of.) II“re tin* 
young French general displayed great 
■talents a* a statesman, deriving little aid 
from the instructions of the'directory. 
(S**p .’Suftoleun, mid Italy .) 

Lkon, Ponce do Leon. (Sec Pone? ih 
Lroii.) 

Lpov ; one of the great divisions of 
Spam, usually styled the kingdom of 1 .con; 
Itounded north by Asturia, oa»r by Old 
‘Castile, south by Estrcmtulura,*imd west 
by Portugal and Galicia, lr was united 
to Castile in the liegiimiug of the eleventh 
ifctatury. 'Hie sml is generally fertile, and 
produce?, all th“ necessaries of life; and 
the wine is tolerably good. Population, 
I,‘215,551 ; square miles, 21,000. It is 
divided into six provinces. 


that the Persians, od coming tt> ,tlte nar¬ 
row pass became aware of die difficulty 
of earning it by force. Xorxes therefore 
ntfempted to brilio Leonidas, offering id;n 
the dominion of all Greece., 'fids propo¬ 
sal being rejected with scorn, the despot 
sent a herald to order, die Greeks to Sur¬ 
render their anus: “Let him come and 
take them,” was the reply of’ tip; .Spartan 
king. Timed did the Persians advance 
against the pass, in great- ibr^e; thrice vvei .- 
they repelled, with great loss. Meanwhile, 
a traitorous Greek, named Ephinlles, led a 
select troop of 10,000 Persians, by a secret 
path, over the mountain, vvlio, idler eom- 
peliimr die lew opposing l’hor iaus to t;ri{e 
to flight, appeared iu tli? nar of Leonidas. 
He now saw that all was lost,,but resolved 
to show, hy a meiriorable example, what 
the Greeks could .perform in the cause of • 
their country. He is said, also, to have 
been influenced by an oracle, which de¬ 
clared tnat Sparta could be saved only by 
the death of one of it^. kings. To avoid 
useless bloodshed, Lcoiudas dismissed, the 
greater part of his troops,mid retained but 
5100 Spat tans, 700 Thespians, and '400 
Thebans; the last, in home measure, ns 
pledges of tin* fidelity of their country - 
men, and the Thespians, because “ they 
could not be induced to leuve their Spar• 
tan allies. As soon as Xerxes lied learned, 

it. . .I < _ . .. . I* ^ ’ A____ 1 1 


* Leo> fancifully LegiuSiytiniaGmimt)] tin; successful passage of tljo troops Iril 
, A city of Spaiu, capital of a province to by Ephiultes, he threw himself,‘With his 

■•tl.L.i 2 a n,1 .in i a. ... ... i rt o . i i ,» ■ . i 


which it givey name, at the conflux of two 
rivers, whose united *tri-am runs into the 
• Lisin, 10 miles south of the town; 150 
,miles north-west Madrid; Ion. 5° .'I7' W.; 
l}it. 42° 45' N.; population. 5!KK). It is a 
■ bishofi’s see. Tins eiry is very aneient, 
..and was formraly much more*rich and 
populous than it now' is. It was the cap¬ 
ital “of a kingdom of the same name, 
and the, kings resided in a palace here till 
'■>- dp* y ear 10-17. It now contains ITjwrisli 
churches 9 convents and 4 hospitals, 
'file cathedral in handsome, uiul abounds 


whole force, info the entrance of the pass. 
Jlut Leonidas, before doyt-brtSakj penetrat¬ 
ed into the Persian camp* After a ,lpdg • 
contest, tiie* hero fell, surrounded by fallen 
enemies. His uieA defended Ins body,.. 
till they sunk beneath cduntless askailanis. *■ 
This defence of Thermopylae is, phe of 
the most remarkable exploits of antiquity. 1 
The Greeks erected « Splendid., uipup- / 
ment to the lhllen.An/I celohratcAiwiimaHy, 
warlike games over their.sepulchres. , 
Leom.vk Vkrsf. ; a kind 6f'L<Uin verse, 
in vogue in the middle qges, consisting pi- 1 

* ■ ' ' ' ‘ . ' • ’ . ;,’,a > , 
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‘ taxafiwterf mid .pentameters,' of winch fkwp, which tmcoitK^’'|jale^ Wihe,#aek,'.' 
the fin# and middle syllables rhyW; 9b -audlfHpft in.the burs' wbbeof, mfehM** ■% 


; called froij** l*6ontug, a poct of rite frsSvcJfth 
' conwry, wftoftnride use of it, Ot*, aocardjfg 
to some, lhom pope Jx*o 1 (A..D. 6§0). 
Poems of con#d&nib)e length, were writ- 
‘tejt in this barbarous taste, The .follow¬ 
ing distich may serve as ah example's 
■ Dtpiuwt lartgacbat/vnouadiuv tuuc esve volebat; 
Asi ubi rotvvaluit, m.ansjt ut ante fuit, 

ixjo versified'a grpat'part'of the Ola Tes* 
ttuucirr !h tins 'manner. (See Rhyme.) 


Lnowribai (Lenntiah a courtesan, the 
&ljolar mid mistress of Epicurus. , Ac¬ 
cording to some, she was his lawful wife ; 
according, to ptboftt, the' mistress of Metro- 
dams. Sho js said to have possessed dis 
Anguished tajents, and to have composed 


merited witli black spots, of <fifferen(sizee,. ') 
and placed, in tut irregular manner, wktls^ 
the'sides me covered hy numerous flisf. ■. 
tiuct roses, formed by the congregation'of \ ? : 
smaller spots, placed in n circular form. 

In general ap|tearmtce, tliis animal is ' ? 
fierce, and'is, in fact, equally savage and '*' 
dastardly with tlic rest of tub cat hind. 

His usual prey is antelopes, monkey-, 
and the smaller quadrujwds. ' Hh always ' 
avoids man, except when closely pursued, • 
when hn offers an obstinate resistance. ,, 
Occasionally, however, the lone travelled 
has fallen a victim to these feroelous and « 


an essay, replete'with acuteness and' sanguinary animals. When they attack ‘ 
■ learning, in a beautiful attic style, in de- a flock of sheep, the slaughter they’ 
fence of tlfe doctrines of Epicurus against commit, is almost incredible. " Kollie 
Theophrastus. states that two leopards, a male and f«- 

' Lkontodoji Tara vac i,m, or Basok- male, and three young ones, entered a 
i.idN. This plant is now so Summon m sheepfold at the cajM* of (lood Hope; 
many of the settled pnrts of the (\ States, the old animals killed near 100 sheep: 
and has ’become ‘so intimately associated when they were satiated, they fed' their " 
with our other spring flnvvmv, that few, young, pud, each seizing a whole carcass, 
except professed hotauists, sire aware that attempted f. move off, but they wen: way- 
it is not a native. It has, however, been laid and killed. The Negroes take them ’ 
introduced from Europe, where it i* 8 a in pitfall 1 *, slighily covered over with bur- 
very frequent ami familiar plant. The dies, on which a piece of meat is,placed 
; leaves arc all radical and runcibatc, or as a bait. From the extraordinary flfxi- 
" jagged on the margin, and from this eir- bilitv of the limbs of this animal, ho 1 
cunrstmwe has lwini derived its French is enabled to ascend trees, in which ho 
imme —dent de lion , or lion’s tooth, of usually takes refuge, when pursued. When 
w birli the English appellation is a comip- taken young, lie can be tamed to a certain 


' Lkontodoji Tar^vaccm, or Daxkk- 
i.loN. ’ This jilaiit is now so ttoirimon m 
many of the settled parts of tlic C. States, 
and has become ‘so intimately associated 
with our other spring flowers, flint few, 
except professed hotauists, sire aware that 
it is not a native. It has, however, been 
introduced from Europe, where it i* 8 a 
wry frequent ami familiar plant. The 
■ leaves arc all radical ami nmcitiate, or 
jagged on the margin, and from this cir¬ 
cumstance has lwiui derived its French 
imine —deni de lion , or lion’s tooth, of 
w bicli the English appellation is a corrup- 


The stems urc hollow,‘ami l»ear .degree. According to travellers in Africa, 


single, large, yellow flowers, consisting of 
a congeries of florets^ ea'di of which is 
succeeded by a naked seed, bearirig, oil a 
long pedicle, a tuft of radjatrd down By 
means of this tufi, flic seed, when dcuu li- 
* ed, is kept suspended in the air, and trans- 
jmrtod, by the wimls, to a distance. In 
this respect, however, it does not d'fler 
from most of the compo/ritm. The whole 
plaut is full of a milky and bitter juice; 
notwithstanding whieh, it is in common 
use as an early vegetable. ■ The roots, 
■ vVben roasted, are said to form a' good 


the flesh of the leojkml is excellent, re-, 
sembling veal. Tlic skins arc valuable, 
selling, m Europe, at from .'W20 to $50, 
— Hunting-leopard (/’. juhata), or cheetah, 
as it is termed in India, is nlioul the size*’ 
of a greyhound, with a narrow chest and 
long kgs, of a thin make in the body and ■ 
limbs, apparently calculated rather for 
speed than strength. In fact, this atiiihul , 
forms a sort of connecting link between 
the feline and cauine groups. He. is of , a 
Imle yellow color on the ujiper part, white., 


■ vVhen roasted, sire suid to form a good underneath, ant! covered all over with 
kdiStitute for coflec, and are used for ttmi very small 1 irregular spots. He has a 
1 purpose in some parts of Germany. slight mane, extending along the back of. , ’ * 

I.eoparc 1 (/diet leopnrdus). This beau- the neck and upjier }>«rt of the back. 'He r ,'‘ s 
ti fid hut) savage animal is Rjtread ms widely is capable of being perfectly tanieil, tpnj is 
oypr tire cdnntries tif the old continent tvs employed, in the East, for the chase of an- ’ ‘ ■„ 
(tlui lion, and, throughout this extent, he teloj«*s. Ue is carried to the field in a- 1 
- varies-hut little, and that nicrelyin inagni- cart, in'which lie is kept chained and •/ 
-tude, in th« size and form of his markings, hood-winked, till brought within view of , ’' > 
and the'intensity of their coloring; but he a lierd,« him he is released, and tlie'hbods . 
,,1h dvery where tlic same as to form and removed. The animal steals gradually v 
’‘smiCture,' a«r well as in character uiid dis- towards his prey, till. lie has attained a 11 
^io«tion»' ( Jiiis ground golor is a yellowish proiier didhmeo, vvhen, with five orw - 

' ’■ »'V^ 
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surprising botpids, ho -upon it. , Jf^’ denhurf; io attaint the Dutch, Attacked by 

hoywver, In* is uiisi^oeRsfu! iiithis attack, the French and English) wqp unSucccss- 
■ Ije does not attempt to renew it, hut ftilonihepArtoi'tlie emperor and empire, 


■returns,. with a mortified air, to hist 
keeper. , 

;* ' Leopold I, German emperor, second 
son of the pmporwr Ferdinand III and 
.■ Mary Anne of Spain, horn 1640, was 
' chosen, In 1655, king of Hungary; in 1658; 
king of Bohemia; and, in 1650, enqieror .French., 
of Germany. On ascending the throne, erally si 


iqil was terminated hy the peace of Npn-- 
egueu, Feb. 5, 1670. The second war 
hftd its orijfin hi the'lehguu formed at 
Augsburg, in-1686, witli, Holland irn/l , 
Spain, against Franco. In this war, the' 
Palatinate, was lerrihly devastated Hy the 
\ The. German'artiip, winy-geu*' 
successful, and, by the,peace of 


he, was obliged to promise to aflbrd Spain Ryswick, Oct. R0; 16i>7, Franco restored 
no assistance against Franc*. Tin- Turks all tliat it had torn from Germany since 

1(580, liesides relinquishing to Germany 
Brunch, Frihurg, Kehl, PUilippsliurg, 


against 

lrnd tbeu defeated the imperial army, and 
desolated Moravia, because the emperor 
hud aided the prince of Transylvania, 
‘ Bogutsky. who had ceased to pay an annu¬ 
al tribute to the Ottoman Porte. Monte- 
cueuli, Leopold’s genera), supported by 
6000 select French troops, under Goligny 
and I'Vuillflde, defeated tie* Turks, Au¬ 
gust l, at fit. Gothard: hut, instead of inl¬ 


and sc\ eral smaller fiirtrcsses. The. duke 
of Lorraine, a near relation of tire kuigv 
recovered his territories, from which his 
family had been expelled, in 1070, hy 
Louis A1V. The third war -was under-* 
takon hj Leopold, in 1702, in order to pro¬ 
cure die succession to the throne of Spain 


proving this victory, the cabinet of Vienna for his second son, ^liurlesbut ,he died 
concluded a truce fir 20 years, and Rh- in die course of tins war. May 5, 1705, 


gotsky remained tributary to the Port* 
Ihmgiiry was to he totally subjugated ; 
but die .nobles of this country attempted 
to throw off the Austrian supremacy, and 
'to chouse a king from their own nation. 
This undertaking cost Zrini, Frangipani, 
Nadasti. and other Hungarians, their hves. 
Tekcli (see Trt'cli) non placed himself 
at tin-head of the malcontents, and was 
•“boson hunt of Hungary by the. ThrKs, 
for an annual tribute of 10,000 zechius. 
Tekeli called the Turks into die German 
empire; with an army of 200,000 uu-u, 
they captured the island of fichiitt, and 
laid siege to Vienna, in lti8.‘5. Jo-t as tlip 
city was on the point of surrendering, 
John Sobicsky hastened to its relief. The 
.Turks were attacked in their inlieiieh- 
meiits, and suffered a total defeat. A 
panic terror seized tie- grand vizier, Kara 
Mustupha: lie fled, and led his camp to 
the victor. This defeat was followed by 
others, and the imperialists recovered 
all the lost cities. Leopold caused the 
Hungarian, insurgents, whom he looked 
upon as the cause of all die dangers which 
menaced Germany, to he, severely pun 


Hit- eldest son, Joseph, already crowned 
Roman king, in prosecuted tin. 

war with great vigor. (Respecting tluv 
great commotions in Hungary, iu tin; lx- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, see 
RagHlshi/.) \s the youngest son of For 
dinand 111, Leopold hail been educated 
for tlie ehureji, and his reign was;narked 
hy attachment to, the,clergy, irresolution, 
and indulgence, toward., his ministers, to 
whom In* intrusted the whole manage¬ 
ment of-the gov* rimient. He. Was pas 
sionately food of nnaic, and was himself 
a composer. After he had uttered his 
last pravv r, on his .de.ath-hed, he cruised 
his musicians to enter, and departed to 
the sound of in«trmnt nts. He was thrice 
married. Two sons survived him—-Jo¬ 
seph I, horn in 1678, his suotrcssqr,.aud 
Charles, archduke of Austria, bom 1 (j 85, 
who liecame emperor in 1711.. 

Leofolo II, emperor of Germany, horn 
1747, on the death of his father, the cm- 
jhtoi Francis J (1765),. became, gmnd- 
dukc of Tuscany, and, during a reign of 
*25 yea is, almost regenerated that country, 
lie .encouraged coimuerce, agriculture 


ishod. Hungary, which had been an elec- and manufactures, improved, the loads, 
five monarchy, was declared, at the diet established- penitentiaries, abolished the 
of. Ppisburg, in 1687, liercditarv in the inquisition, anil proclaimed a new crini 
Austrian male line, and Joseph, rite eldest inal code; His financial administration 


son of the •‘oijHimr, was crowned, ns king 
of Hungary, without any previous elec¬ 
tion. Trails) lvaida submitted, without 
reserve, to the Austrian house. Leopold 
waged three ware witji France, which he 
vdedared wars of the empire., Tito first, in 


w*as admirable, fuid - he was jK-rsoually 
simple in his manner of living. Tie 
preceded his bropicr Joseph (<J; y.)i 
emjieror of Gi*riiiany, in ineusuves n of 
ecclesiastical reform, hut conducted them, 
with more prudence and cautidif, yet to 
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l^Pi iu connexion vpth Spain and Bran- the great disploartwe of the Romtp) court. 



Leopold:; 'an-ij 
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Wlir.n the death bftjbepb u -cnllodJhim/Uli^ frtwwan^. am* pwci^.Wifi.doiwiluded " 
, to the imperial throi'a?,' bk fifyad the, he- y Wfiwi. opt’in die ,ne1d* he |»aid- grunt ar-\' : t 
mlitnry slates of’A uatria in a critical Witt}-,' tehiioA to kraieultMfu; He died' <M" aptv- . , 
ntiom, In, pursuance ef thto terms of. thV idoxy, In 1747. At the tithe of his-death, 
convtimipu of foucVnb^eh with Prussia he was imperial, ami' Prussian genflmh i. 
\ (July 27, T790), ho concluded an armistice ficld-marslial, and governor of Magdeburg.'* - 


ter reducing, the, revolted Netherlands, by popular march, still often played in Got- 

i'_ .i' ... . . i_11_.._i j __ .i. ' __ __i_- ' . m’ i 


force of arms,'be allowed rliem the enjoy? 
intuit of their' former privileges, and ro¬ 
stered many of the ecelcbjasrirul establish¬ 
ments, which had been abolished by Jo- 
*-sph. Quiet Was restored in Hungary, 
die police add the administration of jus¬ 
tice were reformed, mid public education 
encouraged: In 1701, he had the cele¬ 
brated interview with the king of Prussia, 
aj Pilnitz, oil which occasion the two 
'jmitiarclis declared ■ the situation of the 
king of France to be a subject of general 
interest to all the sovereigns of Europe. 
After ‘hating restored many' institutions 
and usages, which Joseph’s ardent spirit 
hud led him to abolish, Leopold died, 
March 1,1702. Leopold was one of the 
' Iiest disposed monafehs who ever sat oil a 
throne, arid it is not to l>e denied that lie 
effected much good; hut it was his lot to 


many, particularly in the North, is called 
the Lkssauer Margch, because, it was prince • 
Leopold’s ftvorite.* < 

Leopot.d, George Christian Frederic, 
prince of Suxe-Comirg-Snnlfeld, husband 
of the lute princess Charlotte, second 
brother of the present duke of Coburg, 
was horn Dec. 1(», 1790. The. duchess 
of Kent, mother of.ilie princess Victoria, ■ 
the heiress-fircsuniplivo to the crown of 
.Great Britain, is liis sister. ‘On the mar- , 
riage of his sister Anna with the Russian 
prince Crti*tuntine, he received the title 
of general in the Russian service. In 
1808, while the duke of* Colmrg whs alt-, 
sent in Russia, and at Erfurt with Alex-., 
under, prince Leopold administered the 
government .vith prudence and success, 
and ever after continued tin* confidential 
counsellor of Ids brother. Najtoleon cam- * 


ixjjgn at the lime of a great snuggle he- . pel led him, in 1810, to give up his enm- 


tvveoh old and now principles, winch is‘ 
always a diflicult, and generally n de¬ 
plorable situation for a prince, who is 
plunged into a whirlpool, where all power 
of self direction is lost. This should bo 
kepi in mind, in judging of the* convention 
of Beiehenbao'h. 

Lropot.u I, prince of Dessau, a Prus¬ 
sian general, bom in If>7(1, early showed a 
strong inclination for the, military service, 
etui, in his 12th year, received ,from the 
•emperor Leopold the comipnnd of a regi- 
m< nr. After having travelled two years, 
he made lus first campaign on the Rhine, 
in H59U. In the war of the Spanish suc- 
,, cession, ho proved himself a brave and 
‘ ‘-kilful general. He had ait honorable 
J share in die victory at Blenheim, and 
‘ fought widi distinction in Italy. After 
having commanded the Prussians in the 
Netherlands he Was made general-field-, 
jmoralial in 1712, and Frederic William I, 
rho hew king, wos so much attached to 
'.hup, that ,he. kept him constantly near 
his penjon. In a cnmjMtign against the 
. Hwcdes, hp'was again victorious. Frede- 
ric th(*’Ore,at placed uo less confidence in 
' hint,, and,,in 1742, he received die chief 
, * command in Silesia, In 1745, he gained 
the bloody baflle of Kosseldoifi, in conse¬ 
quence ef which Dresden was taken by 


inaftd in tin* Russian army, and he devot¬ 
ed himself to tlie arts uud sciences, and ■ 
the utlairs of his- house. In 1812, he 
visited Vienna, Italy and Switzerland. • 
Meantime, the is-uu* of the Russian' cam- 
jKiign Imd changed the, face of things in 
Northern Germany, and the princes of 
Coburg were‘eager to aid in the. com¬ 
mon ellbrts against the French. Loojtold , 
joined the emperor Alexander in Poland, 
and entered France, in 1814, in die Rus¬ 
sian army. lie then visited the British,,', 
capital, with the allied sovereigns, and 1 
here liecauie acquainted with the princess " 
Charlotte. Ou his return to the contipont, ' 
he repaired to the congress of Vienna, ! . 
and, in 1H16, received the consent Of the t 
prince of Wales to the uuion with his* 
daughter. She had been destined for die "V 
prince of Orange, 'hut the decided inch- • 
nation which she inanift*sted for pritice'i ; 
Leopold, # induced the prince regent to, 
abandon *tliat design. The melancholy <' 

# ' t, 

t r * 1 

* It is related of pi nice Leopold, diet bo usca; 
fb pr.iy, before baitle, to the following effect. 

“ O God 1 assist our side ; at least, avoid aas 
•wiling the enemy, and 'cave the result «o me." 
T.ns, if not true, shows, at least, the opinion fii - 1 ( 
terlained of his simplicity and straight-forward-' 
ness, and must be allowed to agree entirely with . .. • 
his eharnctei. - ’ * 
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<fopX}\ of the pnucesi, iu November, 1817, 
LJeft the princeo widower; and life resided, 
« for soiiie time, prirffciptdly on. the conVuient. 

• llis pbneion. of £50,000, from the British 
; \tfe{iMury,(o|f.\fekidh lie has lately refused to 
' relinquish a part), has contributed, in some 
measure, to render him less populur in 
‘ ‘England than formerly. Iii 1800, he was 
chosen lung o£ Greece; hut, after lmviug 
, sbowma readiness to accept this dignity, 

• he finally declined it, on the ground Uiut 
, the Greeks were jno> satisfied with the 
arrangements which hud be**n made !>y 
the tfilied powers. In 1831, he was chosen 
king of Belgium. (See Netherlands.) 

Lefanto, or Ai.nvhaciiti ; formerly a 
somriac, in Kuinili (Turkey), with 80,000 
inhabitants. The capital of the same 
name, a seaport, was anciently called 
Mupadus; Ion. 22° 20 E.; lat. 18° 27' 
N.; population, 2000, according to Husscl. 
The town is situated in a l^y, formerly 
called the gulf of Corinth, now the gulf of 
In-pardo , or gulf of Patrass, which is 70 
miles long. It is fortified and defended 
with a castle, built on an eminence. Being 
ceded by the emperor to the Venetians, it 
was fortified by them, and, iu the,year 
,“1475, stood a siege, of four months against 
‘ the Turks, who lost .10,000 men Neai 
this town, don John of Vnstrja obtained 
a celebrated victory over the Turkish fleet. 
Oet. 7, 1571. Cervantes, the celebrated 
author of Don Quixoie, fought us a sol¬ 
dier m this battle, and had Ins left hand 
shot off hv an orqnchusc. The Turkish 
fleet consisted of 210 galleys, 23 transports, 
and t> galeasses, with heavy artillery. The 
Spanish fleet was increased by an auxilia¬ 
ry flotilla, sent by the Venetians, and by 
some papal galleys. Both tin* fleets sought 
to come to Hose quartern The bit tic 
, was fought with hows, javelins, grapnels, 
mid with cannon, muskets, pikes and the 
■ sword.' John of Austria, the commander-. 
‘ irt-chiof, ntul Veniero, the commander of 
the Venetian squadron, attacked the Tmk- 
isli admiral Ali, took Ins vessel, and made 
him prisoner. 1 lis head was immediately 
, struck off, and placed above the top of bis 

K i flag. The Christians were victorious. 

5 Turks lost 150 vessels; more lhar 
15,000 men were killed, and 5000 Chris¬ 
tian slaves ljlierated. The Chrisiiuus also 
lost 5000.men slain and wounded. Noth¬ 
ing prevented their sailing to Coimtunti- 
' nopl«, .exccjrt a dispute in regard to the 
division of the booty. Tliis liattld put a 
stop at on«t to the progress of the Turkish 
power, which had attained a fearful mage 
njtudc in the Me4iterranean. (See Bar- 
ma.) Hie Christians had ulinost lost 


the hope of cflect'ually resisting if; and, 
•for this, victory, doii John of Austria (q.v.), , 
doswvek flic gratitude of the whole Bp- 1 
rojKnn world. , ' 

1 1,evjeb, (See In proxy.) , 

LFprnus, ,®t. AGiiwujtjs, the Roman’ 

, triumvir, lutvihg. served the interests of ’ 

, Ca*sar (q.,v.),was made, by him his col- 1 
league in- the consulship. After the as- • 
.sassiiyjrion of Ctmir, although the repub¬ 
lican party endeavored to win him to their , 
ranks, he joined Antony (q. v.) { and after¬ 
wards made the infamous partition of the , 
empire with him and Octavius ,(,'jr“»ar. 
(See .lugustvn.) - After the ’victory of 
Philip*pi (q. v.), his two colleagues made a 
new division, leaving him, however, the 
command of Africa, ‘Augftstus liming * 
called him to render assistance against 
Sextus, Lcpidus attempted to render hipi- 
self master of Sicily, but, wan obliged to' 
submit to tlie limner, and to take his .seat 
again in the senate. Montesquieu says 
that he was the worst citizen in the re- , 
public. Without firmness or talents, ho 
’ seems to have I wen ele\ ated by fortune to * 
render his fill! the more striking. 

Lkfrosk (Grgek trwn); a name given 
to several different diseases! * Hie ele¬ 
phantiasis (q. v.} is sometime'*! called hp 
row/ of (hr ,-lraba. “ The Up; osy fifths, 

J< ws is distinguished by white, cutaneous 
spots, composed of smaller spots, which sip- 
pear sometimes in one place and sometime* 
iu another, and are covered with a rough 
scaly matter. \i appears to have Ircen the 
l<uce of the Greek writers. The Gw .If 
bptosy is characterized In hard, insen¬ 
sible tubcrch s, which appear npou the 
skin, and an* accompanied by a pro¬ 
gressive insensibility, and the loss of the., 
voice*. It is endemic in Egypt, Java, and,, 
some pans of Norway and Sweden., The 
use of unhealthy articles of food seems to 
lie one of its causes. It is hereditary’ and 
c.outugious. It was introduced into West¬ 
ern Europe in the time of the crusades, 
bm lias gradually disappeared The, tu¬ 
bercles wJiirh characterize leprosy appear 
in different parts of the, skiju: 'they are 1 
hard, roiigh and nmneroui, imd oguse ihev • • 
* loss of tlio hair at the places where they, 
appear. They finally terminate iq uJeers, 
w’jiich penetrate‘oven to the bdne, pro- 
ducing a caries. They also cause tflo 
separation of parts of the body,, the toe* ' > 
and fingers, for example, dropping off. •, 
These syfnptoins ore acc<>inpauied>with a, 
languor in the motions, u dullness qf the., 
senses, a change of the voice, offensive - 
breath, and. lethargy. There apt three " 
sorts of leprosyr-4ho squamous/.or scalyp 
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, the rrustadeous, hi ^vfiiclfthc ihw-Vc^T-- 
. ered .with ’ crusts, 4dd tbi, tuberejilous. 
,Thr remedy re$lonnneruled“. for tliis'dw-' 
' frusting disease is lighttootjf, such as vege- 
• 'trillion soups) milk: suljtluu - Iwths, sudo- 
ritir drinks, rriercuty, aye sorrletimcS pre- 
■ Scribed. Blit all remedies-are too fre¬ 
quently unavailing. In die .middle ages, 
leprosy, under all the 1 forms of disease to' 
wiiirh this term has bteri applied, seertis 
10 have Iteen very common mid general. 
It should, however, .be oliserved, that 
almost ajl cutaneous disorders A cre con¬ 
sidered astif a'leprous nature, and treated 
as such. From the sixth to the fifteenth 
.Century, these loathhortio disorders at* 

> traded the attention of lawgivers and of 
tiie benevolent, and, We find numerous 
ordinances relating to lepers, afi'ecfmg their 
••ivil rights, and great numbers of laznr- 
Jiouses'iii all the countries of Europe. In 
the-historians of tlioso times, therefore, we 
are to consider the Word leprosy as used 
indiscriminately of all eutaueous diseases; 
and We may well ‘lie astonished* a&l 
shocked to find tlmt all such palients were 
treat«*d somewhat after the manner pre¬ 
scribed in Leviticus for the Jewish lepro¬ 
sy. They were, in fart, treated ns civilly 
'lend: their funeral obsequies were per- 
fbrined* and masses said for the beuefit of 
their souls. „ Their marriage ties were 
dissolved, but a leper might enter into a 
new connexion with a person who was 
'also afflicted with the disease. They 
were allowed to enter the cities at certain 
seasons, but were required to 'give notice 
of tbe.tr approach by sounding a rattle. 
The consequences of such a treatment 
may Ik; edsily imagined. The improved 
condition of the lower classes, m food, 
clothing and maimer of living in general, 
and tin*, advancement of medical science, 
have contributed to eiwliciite this loath- 
some anil disgusting malady.- 

Lf.kma, Francis tie lloxus do Sandoval, 
‘duke de, first mitiistor of Philip III of 
Spciu, was murquis of Benia, when he 
was appointed' equerry to the Infant don 
Philip, over whom ho acquired such influ¬ 
ence, that, when the prince ascended the 
throne, in LtDB, he made Jiim his favorite 
and pritne minister, fie epncluded peace 
; with FnglaiiQ and Holland, imd endeav- 
,oCed ^’relievg the embarrassed state of tlic 
1 •finances, by encouraging agriculture; but 
'i'liis measures were ill-contrived. After the 
. death of his wife, he took the orcli slnstioul 
^habSt, aud obtained a canliiml’s hat, which 
lie conceived would, protect him in the 
. possession of his power. Hut he was de r 
. coived,} fi >r his own sou, the duke IVUste- 

• * V * , t . , * 
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d$ oprltfived to supplant hitp in tfiefeingV;! 
v faW«yand succeeded to his post an ,hja,he-\ ; ..l 
1 mg ■ dismissed, in tG1 Ik lie was keduied, * j 
: wilbotft' any probability,' of having* bm- 
ployed his secretary, Roderic Cdhteron, to' * > 
^poison tliti queen. For this imaginary : 
ieCrime, Calderon wap executed in the next {"' 
' reign. The duke of Lenna. died in re* , 
tirqment, in JG25. ’ * ■< ’, 

1 TiESAcn, Alain Ren6; n celebrated • 

, French novelist and dramatic writer. He 
' was born May 8, 36G8, at Parzeau, a small ■ .* 
town *b Brittany, and was die son of a 
lawyer, who held an office in the royal 
court of Rhuys. Jffis father dying in HJ82, 
he was placed under the guardianship of 
An uncle, who dissipated the fortune of 1 
ids ward, lie studied at the college of 
the Jesuits, at Venues, nfterwhich he. ap¬ 
pears to, have been employed in Ills native 
province for five'or six yen Vs. In VKKJ, 1 
lie went to, Paris to study philosophy, and ' 
also to solicit sonic employment. His 
talents ami manners procured him admis¬ 
sion into tne best society, where his wit ■ 
and taste for elegant literature rendered 
his company very acceptable. His first ' 
literary undi halting was a translation from 
the Greek of the Letters of Aristemetus , 
(1005). .Established as a resident ill the * 
capital, be wap admitted an advocate of 
parliament; and the ahhe Ue Lyonne gave 
him a pension of fiOO livres. lie studied 
the Spanish language, and produced a 
multitude of translations or imitations of , 
C'nstiliari dramas and roinaucep. Two of 
his comedies were published in 1700, 
and a third w;is acted in 170*2; but. it was 
not. till 1707, when his Crispin, Rival dr 
saw Matin, appeared, flint he established 
his reputation as a theatrical writer. His 
success as a novelist has most contributed „ 
to make Jiim known to foreigners, /z 
Dptble ftoiteur, the titl« of which has Keen ' , 
oddly translated “Tbo Devil iiinin two , 
Sticks,” licciune extremely popular; and 
Gil lHasde Santillrtne(1715) bas/urnisbed u" ■■■ 
model for numlierless imitations in various 
countriop and languages. Lcsnge pk>- ,• 
jeeted u translation of tip* Orlpudo of ’ ■ 
Ariosto,' anti published, in 1717—21, JRor > 

land I'Jhnoumtx, from Bo’mrjfo, as an in¬ 
troduction to the fiirrner, which wus never j.’ 
executed. In 17il2, lie published hts. 
Jh'e?Uurts de Guzman (VAlfarwcht (2 »pl -.\ f 
, umeh, 12rr,o.); and, the following year, 
he.s Avertiures die Robert, <lit It CkevdUrx' ; ' 
de Reaurhesne (2 volumes, 12mo.), contain- \ 
ing the real histoiyof a froeboofer, frOtn 
' piqiers fumislied by- Jiis widow. In 17‘3d, 
appeared i’/fisfoire d'Estevanillc Goa?ofca ! 
(2 volumes, ]2m<».); and, in I735,aoauius- 
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^volumes, 12mo.), including Crispin 
ral de son Maitre, ami Turrarel , intended 
us a satire on the farmers-gencral. Not¬ 
withstanding his talents, and the success 
of his numerous compositions, the author 
of Gil Mas was by no means rich, owing 
to a carvlessuess uud liberality of disposi¬ 
tion, which prevented him from soliciting 
the great for employments, or from steadily 


, ua oupe coo stc s aa inienor to an ciije sriintun , Atu;/ mo twine mi,iaijtteaw, is- / 
preotRling. He did upt edase writing, but** «&ook ,off the Persian - yokc,.and become^ 

, in .1740, produced a collection of satirical ‘ tile ally of Athens,, . During the Pelpjjjbq- 1 
- totters, under the title of La Valise trouvti, * uesian vi^ar, it •separated, more thap once, V 
olid, in 1743, a volume 'of aneddotes. Jn fhim Athens, bur-wan always reduced to, ’ 

‘ the year last mentioned, heretireil to Bou- obedience.' * A ' distinguished Cilimi, of 
logne/where he died Nov. 17,1747. Le- Mitylcno, exasperated tlwt. several rich, 
sage produced u great nutuher, of comic inhabitants h^a refused . his sous their . 
pieces for the theatre, seven of which he daughter^ iu marriage, publipty accused , 
published in his Theatre Frangaxse. (1731>, the city of an intention to conclude ii , 
volumes, 12moA including Crispin Ri- league withtlie Iwnedtemotiiuns, by vehldi '■ 

false; accusation, ho fcidyeod the Athenians 
to scud u fleet against Lcsbds. The near- C 
est cities, Muthytnna excepted, armed iu 
defence of tlicir capital, hut wmi.oyorpbu,- 
ered, the walls of JVIitylene demolished, 
and a thousand of the* richest inhabitant.-, 
put to death. The territory of .Until} mm 
nlone was spared. The island itM'lfwa- 
accumulating the products of his literary , divided into 3000 jiarts, of wltich 300 Were ’* 

devoted to the, service of the gods, and 
the rest divided among the Aihetuapp, In 
whom they were rented to the ancient * 
proprietors. The cities of Lesbos,<ievoiv 
the less, soon rebelled again. The Lrijbi- 
uns were, moreover, notorious for, their 
dissolute manners, and the whole island 
was regarded as the. abode of pleasure ajul 
licentiousness. At t)u; same time, they 
had the reputation of the highest reline- 
incnt, and of the most distinguished intel¬ 
lectual cultivation. Poe.fry and music math • 
great progress tlt^re. The Lesbian school 
of rpusic was celebrated, and is sgid to 
have had the following origih; When , 
Orpheus was torn to piares, by the. line--,, 
chantes, his head and lyre were thrown 
into title,river llebrus, and both were cost, 
hv Uie waves, on the shore of Mctliymna- 
Meanwhile, harmonious sounds, wen - 
emitted by the mouth of Orpheus, accom¬ 
panied by the lyre, wliich wad moved tyy . 
the breath of the wind. The Alethyiruu- 
ans therefore, buried, the head, and sus¬ 
pended the lyre in rite temple of .Apollo. ' 
In return, the talent oftuusic was confer- , 
red on thetp hv tMs» deity. In reality,' ,*. 
Lesbos produced musicians wipertorto all 
the other musicians df Greetje. Aitiopg 
these, the, most- distinguished wen; Aritm „ 
of Methymub, and Terpftnmer Of Atgissa.', ,’ 

. Alcaeus and Sappho were ffiteemeil tlie ’ 
first in lyric poetry. Pittacus (ottp of the 
seven wise- meu), die philosophers,Theo- >. 
phrnstus and TWieophane-a (th<j' Itosotu 
friend of the great pnrapey), and the ,1ns- 1 - J 
touting Hellanicus, Myctdiifi,; ■&&,, were >';. 
also natives “of this island. jt was weft ’’ 
chosen an a plape pf ^esidenije^y iUBtirU' 
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industry. 

Lksagje. (See Las Cases.) 

Lesbos (now Mtteiin, from the former 
.capital, MHylenc, once tlxe residence of 
* Aristotle, now a Turkish fortres.-); a Gn'ek 
island, 137 miles in circumference, con¬ 
taining 260 square miles, 40,000 inhab¬ 
itants, for the most part Turks, iu the 
northern corner of die yEgonn sea (die 
Arcbijielago), on the Asiutic coast. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, Lesbos, son of Lap- 
' ithas, and giandson of yEolus, by the ad¬ 
vice of an oracle, led a colony to this 
island, espoused Methynma, daughter of 
Waoarcus, and received with her the do¬ 
minion of half of the island, to which he 
gave the name of Lesbos, it having been 
previously called Isa, and Pelusgia, from 
the petasgians. Tin; island contained for¬ 
ests of beech, cypress and fir trees. It 
yielded marble of a common quality,and the 
, plains abounded m grain. Warm springs 
wrire also found; agates and precious 
stouoe. The most profitable production 
was wine, which was preferred, in many 
A countries, to all the other Greek wipes. 
To the present day, the oil and figs of 
Lhedios are accounted the, liest in the Ar¬ 
chipelago. The island formerly contained 
nine cities, for die most part in a flourish¬ 
ing condition; among them, Mitylone, Pyr- 
rlia; Methymna, Arislia, EresHUs nud An- 
tissa: at present, 126 villages lire enu- 
i/tomted. Lcwbos was originally inhabited' 
, by ASolians, who formed a powerful d«- 
' inocraey Irom an insignificant monarchy. 
They afterwards made great conquests on 
. the Continent and former territory of Troy, 
und kven resisted the Athenians th^iu-' 

Sto. •' ... * ■’ . ' *. 
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chemist, mafhematiekm,and natural plu-' son Whom ho wus'iu tJw litihii of setting. **./ 
Jofcopbciy profossor qf natural philosophy Al U» iigo of 13, ho wan taken fttyut, 
in 1 1 (,o university ofEdjnburgiq'isthe author school, and placed as an apprentice witjl 
of numerous sbichtifteworks of great val- Mr. S. F. Bradford of Philadelphia; 
ho. ‘ .Among, them ure Ills Inquiry into the bookseller; but, though 'lie 'scrupulously 
Nature mid Propagation, of Heat { 8 vo., ‘ ftilfilled the duties of hie situation', his 
1804) 7 Elements of Geometry, Gcomciri- heart was with his pencil, hud almost ec- 
oal Analysis, and Plane Trigonometry ery leisure nioirieiit was indofatigabiy de- > 
{’18)1); 'Account of Experiments and In- voted lo his favorite pursuit, it was his 
Mruments depending'on .the Relation of practice, idler seeing a play, to make little 
Air to Heat and Moisture ;■ Philosophy of 'water-color dtawings of the principal jx*r- 
Arit),imeti'>{l 8 J/'); and various papers in formers in I heir respective characters., He 
scientific journals. He. has likewise in- was much struck with GooRe’s persona- 
vented several curious nnd vuluable phi - 1 lion of Richard, and, leaving the house as 
InHbphieal' instruments. His diJfli rential soon us flic tragedy was over, he eum- 
i liermonictdl- is an important acquisition nwueed a small sketch of the plied and • 
to physic^. (See Thmuanulrr.) 11is elec- eccentric actor in this his niyst celebrated 
tiitfi to tlie proll‘Shoi-'liip,iiir which lie was part; and, when the family cyme liome- 
a candidate, did not succeed without a (having siaid to see the * linve), they 


Violeut altercation between the members tumid the dniw'ing nearly completed. All 


of the university, and some of the divines 
of the church of Scotland, who Opposed 
Mr. Leslie on account, as they alleged, of 
lits Ixijng a sceptic m religious mailers. Mr. 
Leslie was one of the contributors to the 


these drawings of the peiformers were 
entirely liom memory. The fortiiuntc. 
little sketch of t’ooke ui Richard was 
much admired nt.d talked of. The ju¬ 
venile artist (who was then hut Hi) lie-, 


Edinburgh Review', and the Supplement to 
the tinnjdoptcdia HrUmuma. The author 
- of. PelerAs Lofleissays of Mr. Leslie^ “He 
is a Very fat, heavy figure of a man, vvilli- 
uur nivu-li more. upjienmnro of strength 
than of activity; and yet by no moans a 
slothful-looking person, lfis face is one 
which, at first sight,you would pronounce 
, to he merely a coarse one, hut in u Inch, 
Ouee informed,to whom it belongs, you 
are at no lots to discover a thousand marks 
. of vigorous intellect, and limey,too. Of 
, litis last quality, indeed, his eyes are, at 
times, ihll to overflowing. In the midst 
of tlic sodihro gravity of his usual look, 

, there an* always little flashed of enthusi¬ 
asm breaking through tin* cloud; and, in 
this resppet, lie forms a striking contrast 
to-the calm, tmnquil uniformity of Mr. 
Playfair's physiognomy anil deportment.” 

Lksi.iv, Charles Robert, was liorn m 
London, October 19, 1794, of American 
puitmta, liotb of whom were natives of 
Maryland, to which province his great¬ 
grandfather, Robert Leslie, hud emigrated 
from Scotland soon after the iwMlfon, in 
,1745. The family returned*to Philadel¬ 
phia,' when Charles Leslie wus about, five 

H wokk and long liefiire dial period lie 
given > extraordinary indications of a 
.talent for painting. Ilia ii*fi attempts 
. wore on;, foe; slate, smd vvgre generally ' 
represwntotiQiiis of. horses and soldiers, 
rude of qountty.hut strikingly spirited and 
, . vtfcwvii. „ ' 44 
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came limmedimely an ohje, of node tv- ■/; 
mid la' was consequently enabled to ac¬ 
complish ins ardent desire of adopting a 
profession which lie preform! to ail otit- . 
ers, and of seeking ill Europe those oppor- 
tuiuties of improvement which were not' 
to he found in America. Mr. Bradford 
generously gave no his indentures, amt , 
Air. ritilh, vvilli lus usual kindness, di¬ 
rected hi- first essay in oil—a small, howl 
from one of the old masters. Shortly 
atier his aviiv.d m London, lie sent in 
Philadelphia Ins first original oil-picture, , 
William of DeJoraine,* from the \,ai\ of 
the Last Miustml. Since that time, lie 
lias lived constantly in Europe, his v»«- l 
gagemcnis never having allowed |iim to 
pay oven a transient visit to the country 
of which lie has always considered jiim- ft 
self a citizen, notwithstanding the cirrous-' ' 
stance of his birth having taken place in ; ’ > 
England. He has beeu some years am y 
academician, and it is unnecessary lo di- 4 * „ 
late on the success wliiclt has attended .< 
his professional career. Among the, most. „ 
disiinguidied productions of ins pencil, 
an- May Dayiti the reign of Elizabeth ; '«» 
Sfoudrr courting Anne Pago; lady Jdne ’ 
Grey prevailed on to accept the erowni; A* 
fcsancho relating liis adventures to . the", 
duchess, and Eulstaff dining at- Page’s ' 
house. Tiio picture which, according to 
custom, he presented to the royal acad- 
* Now ui the umie.ny of Philadelphia. ; - 
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©my on- 1 being.elected ritember, us 
Catharine 6f Arrftgob, after lier divorce 
•from Henry VIII. His porftatt of sir 
Walter Srott, paiuletjl for Mr. Ticknbr of 
Huston, is considered an excellent Jikc- 
* ness. „ v 

Lespinasse. (See fapinaw.) 

Lessfps, John Hnpfisle BurthoJenii, 
baron of| the fellow tinveliei ol tho unfoi- 
tunate Lap£rousc (q. v.), Imrn at Cette, m 
1785cdevoted himself to ihe diplomatic 
career. For tnojeirs, he wa** vice-con¬ 
sul ill Pftiishmg, wlieie his fatlier hail 
pre\ iou*ly pertoimeil tlie timet tons of 
Prow h consul-gnu lal. In consequence 
of the eeonunemlatmn of tin inunsti» of 
wai, tin 1 duke of Pantiles, the king of 
Frame appointed him nitprpiotVr to the 
* vped’tioii of La|K*rou>c. On hi- uiuya! 
oil th« roast of Rumtsch.itka, he lecim-d 
orders Sipteiulai yj), 17^7, to have the 
framfe 1/ Wmluiu i Lapoiousi V vi ssol), in 
order to qonvi v to Prance, b> Lind, the 
orcounts and journals ol the thus t u mu*. 
cesslul vujage of the navigator Inihi 
great difficulties Lessi js tun lUd, in tin 
rpugle’st apasou of tho \eai, trom Kami 
sclmtka to Peieishnrg, uhc i' In g.ivi his 
pnpei-i to tin. trench anihissnioi, < omit 
Segui and Inclined to Pan-, to nmlii to 
the king more minute veilial inti im.itton 
A|>|a (ling, in ‘ornpii.mei with the des?< 
ot Louis XV1, ii. the Kiunfschutkan dimt 
which in hail hi ought hoin . Lis-ips w , L s 
lot some time tlie objeit ol cunoMitv to 
tiit whole conn. The nionir h subse¬ 
quent!} appomti d him consul in Cion- 
sfndt, alter winch lie ihsi h ugi d the same 
office in Petenbing, whine he r mumed 
till 1^1^, vi hr n Napoli on to iil< him 
intending at Mosmw \ft< i tin > hunge 
of government m 1814, he w.j> wnt by 
Louis XVIII, iw <hargt d'ufFmiis, to Lis¬ 
bon. Lesseps Ins puhhslu il n fomiml oi 
his trnvils and obsirt atoms m Kamt 
schatka and hda u.i U voK, 17'10). 

Lesslpb, John Baptiste de, Ikmii 1771, 
snbprefeot of Lamia /, remarkable foi 
his adventures, m lPK), emigiati d, and 
served an. a eonimim s ( »|,hei under 
Conde. In consequent ,• oi the amnes¬ 
ty nflbidod by Bnnnputie to emigrants, 
fie retttruod, and followed a n latum to 
Egyjrt, became Franth < onsid m Alt van- 
drat, mid ueqmred many fru nils by his 
humanity and benevolence,both amonglhe 
natives nud Ins countrynieu, ' B« ing taken 
prisoner soon attei by tlie Arimuts, he was 
dragged to the market to be mur.ieied, 
when a native, to whom la* had once ren¬ 
dered a service, took him from lib ot-sad- 
a’lts, on prulence of a vvndi to hocrifice 

\ *■ 


Jfiim more Slowly and' 1 cruelly. 'Lessee 
thus escaped the ©Word, relumed to 
France, ami, allei tho union of Tuscany 
With the < mpjro, wim appointed guh-pn- 
fect in Hieptin, where he remained till the 
restoration, when he wait Removed hi the 
same capacity to Lahtbe£, i ' 

Lussuvq, Gotthold Eplunim, one of the 
most distmgiiihlied German authors, who 
contributed moh> tlian any otliei individ¬ 
ual to the iexoneration of GPuhan htoid- 
tuic, and whose language is u model of 
(hnnan pio*e, was lunarkahle foi the 
versatility of Ins gwims. Lessing was 
born Jami try, 23, 17$), at* hiuJiMiW, a ' 
town in llppu Lusana. His hithiu, a‘ 
strict Lulheiun Hergyinnn, rave hnn his 
first religious lnstrtiction. In 1511, Li ©■ 
sing was sent to the sthool at Wusseii, 
win o lie studied Greek, 1. dm and nmth- 
emitics wnli gnat success*. liF J71t>, he 
i nti lid the uruvirsiiv of Leijisii, hut 
< otild mu i he induced to devote lumst If 
to a stmt luutiiK, of pit'ciihid study. 
Hi n In Lee mil .n qumnh d with set or d 
>oung mi n. alii iwards lUstuigiushed m 
htcRuiiM , and, in toiuu \iou with a irii nd 
nunid Wi esc, in nanslaied the llatini 
b>1 of Main ui *, and pnpaicd io> the 
sla»i a dramatic jan lormanci* beruu 
wink lie was at si hook This vwie 
hionght iorwdid In « sta^c diiictiiss 
nitmd Nii In i, with wnom he was «i<- 
qu.untid. At tors Vi n at that lime con- 
snlncil as vag-'hojeU, and his lathii, 
much distil ssi if ,u Jos son’s mode ol lilt, 
nrdmtj him to ictuin hom** llin in 
wrote hi Anacreontics, tliourh wine *uid 
lo.e weie little ukm to the sobuety oi his 
NiUiation. If I7a0, Lt-hsmg went to Ber¬ 
lin, where he coutnhufed to several pt 1 - 
imdK ids, and uttru ted Romo attention by 
1 is i om spomlenci with Voltaire, oreu 
sjuned by Rm Im Voltiure’bgmianueiinis, 
having .shown hull a ropy of Volraire’ai 
f u ac f'harU<< XII , before it wtu# puh- 
lifchcd. In i DinplinucC with |jiif ruyioua 
wishes of his parents, he tlieu went 
to VVutenlK'ig, tuid apphiyl bimVtf, with 
Inn younger brother, vefy diHgefltly t«» 
ins studies. At tins time, lie translated 
Iluarto’H iq. v.) Trial of Wite,and wrote a 
critique on KlomtocW’s MeisSiah. In 1753, 
he leturned to Berlin, and wtote tlie loam- 
ed articles in Voss’s Gazette. In |755,Jie 
wrote hu, tmg< dy of Harah Snmpsoni at 
Potbd.un. In the satoe year, be set out on 
a tour, with Mr. Wmkiei, g morchont ?' 
but, in eonsequenoc ol the breaking out 
of the t-even years’^ war, they only pro¬ 
ceeded to Holland. In 17S7, at eonnex- 
iou with Njwrfm und Mendelssohn, he 

. y 



edited the Library! of Boltetojfl'efi, IJc * 1 eficwntetdd' destroy^ 1 jbi$ f>eace,aijid he 


■■ I7t>0, LfssJrtg' '.Ijeoftihb a, member of ence, ia 2 Vols. (Berlin, 1/06); a new edi- ,b \ 
the*rojol academy of, soieuegs at Brrlin, tion appeared nt Berlin (J834), in 34 
and soon after beanie secretary to gen- a pocket edition hits hern published a* 

> oral' Tuuen'/ip^in'-Brcsluti, wrote Min- /the same place since, 1825. Lossifya’s ■'t / 
na von BavhMlvi r a military cemody, rtud' Thoughts andOpinionH.bollected audex- 
his Laocvon, or. On the Limits of Pete- plained from his Writings, by F. Schickel, 


try and Paiiithig, arid begun deeper re- 
. searches into philosophical ami theological 
. subjects, though, at the same time; ho fol¬ 
lowed'his inclination lbr games of hazard 
more than previously. In J7t*5, he once 


Thoughts and Opinions,bollectcd and ex¬ 
plained flonr his Writings, by F. SchUigel, 
appeared at Leipsio (J804, 3vok), lliq 
brother, K. U. Lessing, published an ac- 
cotint of his life (Berlin, 179fi, 2 vole.). 

Lf.ktoc<*, John Hermann; a favorite of 
tire Bosnian empress Jilizalreth, twice de¬ 


mon' rbturded to llorlip, to dovoie himself vaH-d by liirtnne to bo twice precipitated 


solely to tire sciences ; hut. unaccustomed 
. to fit) sedentary, a lilt!, be is said to have 
formed flit) plan of putting himself at tiio 
head, of a company of strolling play < rs. 
• We shall not therefore be surprised to 
find bijn, in 17ti7, In Hamburg, whitheri he 


from iiit- high honors. Lcstoci) waf bora 
in Hanover, in l(il>2, of French parents, 
wlio had fled from the religions.persecu¬ 
tions of Louis XIV. lie femdiefl siirgery 
under Jus lather, went to Kufiria, then a 
gootl field for men of talents, and entered 


proprietors of the theatre had invited lpm 
oh very fcforable terms. While there, lie, 
wrote bis Draimiwrgk ; but a misunder¬ 
standing with his employers, and the in- 
docility of, the actors, rendered Jiis resi¬ 
dence nl Hamburg disagreeable. At the 
■iihie tune began hi-, dispute, or it may 
morn proper>y\ lx* .culled q> ,.r:el, with 
Klotz. (q. v.) 'Dissatisfied with his situ¬ 
ation, he nowdetermined logo to Italy, 
when an advantageous offer of tho pl.ve 
of librarian tit Wolfeilhiittel chaiige.il hi.-. 

. (Mention. The little court of Brunswick 
was tlien almost the only one in Germany 
which fostered German literature: the oth¬ 
ers confined their uttonUon to the French. 
Jn 1709, he left Hamburg, In the library 
of Woifcuhfittel, lid discovered the MHS. 
of the tcpuhstQntvdor Berenganus of 
Touto in which he refutes tho work of 
,'tho trfinsubatanlialor Lnnirimrus. He alsc* 

. published some* theological treatises, un- 
. der the title of Wolfenbuttel Fragments 
; of '-an unknown Author, which involved 
.him. iii a ^lioologicul war. Jn 1775, he 
. wont to Vienna, having received an invi- 
, ration to that city, and accompanied prince 
"i Lebppld of Brunswick to Italy, which ho' 
had long desired to dot*. He left Germany 
.•■lift’April, hut returned the same year; anil 
^ tho theological disputes’ in which he was 
‘%wolvod, now bocaihe sp acrimonious, 

’ that it was proposed, at Wolfoubfittel, to' 
* .subject his Writings to a strict censorship. 
", Sljs, JJhthari tho Wise, from its supposed 
'.irreligious* tendency, added do the fierce¬ 
ness of th'e 'controversy. As a poem, it is, 

' in. our opiniod, much the finest that he* 
.has written. 1 The persecutions which he 


the .service of IN ter the-Groat, as astir- \ 
goon, iual enjoyed his entire, confidence 
A sudden change in the emperor's dispo- 
sit ions towards lum took plage, anil Lea-* 
tocq, with, lit knowing the cause, was 
hanihhed lb Kasan. Catharine i rccoUed 
him after the death of Fetor, and gave 
him tlie place of surgeon .at tho 1 court of 
It. i daughter FMizaU’ih. Entirely' devoted 
to tint nnejvsts of his mist less, ho offered 
her his assistance in gaining possession of 
the crown, after the i{<>ath of Peter II j. ‘ 
but his daring plans were then rejected. ' 
Lieven years later (1740), when the youth ■ 
of Ivan, and the regency ot’ his' mother , 
Anne, again presented an opportunity, his '•, 
advice was adopted. The active, and jtolitiq , 
Lestocq guided the daring enterprise, 
never, even in moments of the greatest , 
danger, losing his presence of mind, and,*, - 
November 24, 1741, Elizabeth ascended • 
tlie tin one. The new empress made hiib 
her privy counsellor, and chief physician,', 
and director-general of medical iufititu- ^ 
lions. The king of Poland created hirit; ; j: 
conut, and sent him his miniature fo bn 
worn in his button-hole, like an order, jy, 
In compliance with the wishes of the; tarn <iu 
(tress, I.estocq was obliged to interfere in 
affairs foreign to his province. Tliis (fit- ■,,, 
cumstance, and the frankness of lus 
qcter, increased tlie number of b» ; 

lilies, wjio sueeeedetl in exciting the atf^-lyA; 
piciohs of the empress. LostoctJ was ^ 
resuid ill 1748, and confined in the fins 
tress of St. Peteisburg.for trial.,, At Ar*t, ^ 
he bore this change of circumstauces' Wjth t „ 
clieerfiilness and calrimi’&'c; btitfwhen iio ■ ‘ 
was to lie subjected to the rack, lib com- " 

' , . • • J’ - . 
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.' w himself guilty. He waft ’deprived" 
df vUI his hotior# aiid estates,’oifti banished 
•to IJglitwih, where , he remained three 
.vrAjfsJgnd then to UPtjjdg-VeUki, where he 
ywus in prison midyears. Ilis third w ill*, 

'■ Maria Aurora, shared the fate of her 1 ms- 
Iwmd with an exemplar} limpness. When 
Peter HI esecmled the throne, ],estneq 
was restored tu his hnuors. Catharine 11 
eotitinue.d his peflsion without his offices. 
He died in J7<>7. 

, Lf.stiunui:; sir Huger, a [wditieal parti¬ 
san and contiovei'iulist, was the youngest 
son nl‘ sir Hammond 1,estrange, knight, 
of Huiistaiitun-hall. Norfolk, where In* 
was Iiorn in Kiln. Hi- thrlicr, 1 h mg a 
zealous royalist, brought up lus sou in the 
stiiio "principles. At the age of 22, he 
attended Charles I in his expedition into 
Scotland, and laid a plan tor surprising 
Ly nn, hut lining defected with tin king's 
commission in his pocket, he was tru'd by 
a court martial, as a spy. and condemned, 
lie was, however, respited from time to 
lime, until he had lain in prison lour 
years when, by the connivance of his 
, gaoler, lie made his c»enpe to the eoun- 
ueut. On the dissolution of the long par- 
iimneut, he relumed home. On the ns- 
toratmn, lie was made license) of the 
press--n profitable post, lu It it id, lie si i 
Hi; the Puhlie InlcIligejnvH whieh Ins <h>t- 
eoniinued »»u tin- design, rlien concerted, 
of jaihli-hing a London (3azi tte, the first 
' .number of w hieli appeared Eehrumv 4, 
?<)<«>. In In* set up n paper, called 
the Obsenator, in d< lcnce of tlw meas¬ 
ures of the court. In It>87, lie was 
olriiged to give lip the Olwervumr, bertuise 
he eoidd not agree with James, who had 
'knighted him, in tin* doctrine of tolera¬ 
tion, although lie hail written m favor of 
the. diHjieuwng power. His death Wik 
plaeo in 1701, at the age of HH, his f-n ultieK 
having become unpaired some 3 ears !>.■- 
for**. Jlu was tin; autJnu of a great num¬ 
ber of political tract', full of coarse, and 
•vimlobt abuse, and in a style so rude and 
'vulgar, that ho was regarded l>y (1 ranger 
as one of the great eorruptors of tlu* Eng¬ 
lish language, Lestrauge translated .Tost; 
phus (his lieSt work), Cicero’s Olliers, 
Keiuva’s Morals, (|ne\ e.«lo’s Visions, 

&t*,. 

LKsy KrR,EuRtuehe, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished French painters, bom at Paris, 
in 1017, was instructed in drawing by his 
lather, a statuary, and was aftrrw aids plac¬ 
ed at the school of Simon Vnuet, the true 
founder of the French school of painting. 
He soon distinguished himself by several 
,.piwces in the jtiiu* Italian style; but his 
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-LflSUEUR.’ 

' . ' 4 # , t * 

reputation was not complnmly ortalilfebed ■' 
ftlhhn’hud ovoeuied his pniutiuga .for thy 
Carthusian monastery in Paris. Jig. 22 . 
pictures, lie delineated dHHy*—1‘651) ? jl-je " 
princqial Peones in tlie life of ML Ihutm, , 

• tin** foundor'of the order 1- . Lithographic 
sketches, of this work were published at 
Paris, in 1822 and 23. In 1(530, lie paint- 
ed, lor flic corporation of goldsmiths, Hid •. 
preaching *f the apostle Paul at Ephesus. 
Tins jaunting was presented to the church ’ 
of Notre-Dame, and was exhibited anno-, 
ally on the first of May. lfisnONi* work*' 
were u Magdalen and a St. Lawrence, 
and, in Rail, two scenes Own tholifc of St.' 
Martin, &.«. Among the most distinguish 
ed of his Jator works are some mythologi- 
eal scenes in the hotel Land ml lelating 
to CUpid and tin* Mitsea With Apollo. , 
Viler eomplcthig this work, he Hied, in the 
•>th.y car of Ins age. Inucssmt toil, and 
tiie jealousy of his 'cotupdniou^' ill m|, 
brought .him to liis grave. His country- - 
mop call lum the French Hajihat!, and it 
is not to he denied that lie fmd^reat mo¬ 
il. I lis conceptions are noble and dev at *d* 

Ins composition is simple, careful, and 
well aiT.uigt it ; the drawing i< coneet, in 
good taste , 1 and proven his diligent study 
of the ,.ufnpi'* and the great ltah 4 n 
inasteis, particularly of il'ijihnel ; 
drapery is artfully disposed, and executed 
w nil great fnith. His figur. s are full of 
auimution and-character; the jiositioiis are 
various, and free from'iuuniier. lie dis- 
jday.s great holiness and lieedom of jmui- 
oil ; hie coloring is deli<*ate nail simjde, 
hut deli" >eut m tmth and. vigor, which 
sonvci.nies renders his j tie turns ton' uni- 
Jbrm, and oecasioiudly lliej have too much . 
nruument. 'Unit Lesueur should Jmve • 
i-eaehed so great excellence, is the' mow* 
remarkable, as he had never been out of-’ 
France, hardly even out,of Paris, 111 «{had • 
consequently formed hiAisftif after the 
le.vv models of the ancient art and jhc, 
Indian school to he fquiid there. He had 
studied Raphael chiefly through the' en¬ 
gravings of Mark Antony, lassuour, Irotn . 
his education, may ho conwdep«r as the 
true representative of the French school 5 ' 
for Poussin, who was a suiH*rior artisl, ' 
belongs more to the Italians than tq thb 
French. His mild and ingenuous ehame- , 
ter made him generaHy-nstpcniotl, tdthough.., 
the jealouKy of lus competitor Lebrun, • .’ 
wlio tyrannized over the taste and opin¬ 
ions of the day, prevailed him ’ from on- , 
joying the reputation which was ■ justly 
due ltini in his litbtirne. i ... 

Lksukcw, Jean Baptiste, u musical cpm- ■ 
posej', a descendant of ’the great pain,ter ; 

* •. '' 4 *\ < ■■ 
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, l^psuflur, born in 17*6$, was placed in the* ftilneea); a heavy and constant A»ejx Willi 
- musical school of ljte cathedral of Amiens,, scarcely any intervals of wafting. When' £ 
and, after completing Jus musical studios, awakened, the person answers, ntft,' igno-* ■ 
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the church of the Innocents, at Paris. In ft is considered hs an imperfect apoplexy, 
1780, in opposition to several candidates, and is mostly symptomatic, 
lie received the place of nin&ler in ^hc 6a- , Lethe ; a river of the lower regions, 
lh6dta?bf Pai-irf, and his elevated and im- eelobrfited in ancient mythology, whose 
prepsive compositions, ru) loss than the ex- water bad the power of making the smW 
cellist mAnner in which he > led the or- of the departed, who drank of,it, forget all 


chetgra, made him a universal favorite. 


of the departed, who drank of.it, forget all 
their sufferings on earth. Those spirits, In 


His own inclinations, and the advice of particular, dnink of it, who were destined 
Wilcchiui, induced him to cortipose for the to return to the upper world in new* 
theatre. Telemacfius was bis fust otjcra, tmdies, m order to forget the pleasures 


.theatro. Telemachus was his fust opera, 
whicli was brought forward with great 
success hi tho theatre Feydeau. In 1788, 
Lcsucur resigned his place at Notre-Dame, 
that lie might devote bis time to theatrical 
music, and lived, till 17H2, with his fricud 


tmdies, in order,to forget the pleasures 
enjoyed in Elysium. * 1 

Leto. (Sec Lalona.) 

Letter oi Attokni’v. (See Jltioniey., 
Litter or Mart, or of Marque; a 
commission granted to die commander 'of 


anti patron Bonhard tic Champngm, m a merchant "hip, nr privateer, to cruise 
whose house he npplh d hinrself so lub«>ii- against and make prizes of the enemy's 
ously, that his host, anxious for lus health, ships and vessels, eitliei at scaur in their 
would not allow him lights for more limn harbors, under pretence of making re¬ 
half the night. Lesueur was at that tunc prisals it» injuries received. The ship 
i ligtlged in uiititi« his opera La f'nvtrnt . so commissioned is also calhd g letter 
one piglit, his light went out, ant 1 , unable' of mail or marque. ' , 


one piglit, his light went out, ant 1 , unable 
to (Adi ire guy interruption, lie lav on the 
floor licfoie tlie fue, # and continued to 
write by ihe feebh light ntihulcd by a feu 
[lien's of wood, until be was found m that 
situation the next morning, by Mr. Cliam- 
pugtiv. \ftf/ various disappointment.-., he 
finally succeeded, in m inti (Mincing 
tliis oju'ia on the stage, which met with 
die most brilliant applause. (Ju (MiniuVs 
[imposition, lie wjis madi' professoi of mu¬ 
sic in the national institute, and wiotrsev- 


• Letters. (See 7^«r, and If rifing.) 

Li t n p-VVi.iTiM,. Am mg the letters 
ecli hinted in French literature arc those 
of’madame de Sevitfne, Ninon de Lon¬ 
don, Babe!, Racine, Voltaire, and the col¬ 
lection of Kichr let; in Knglish literature 1 , 
the litters of Jam - llowcl, sir AVt|liam 
Temple, Addisoti, Pojx, S« lit, Boling 
bioke, lady Montague, (''liestertield. (Ira) 
and Oodpor, ate celebrated ; in Italian, 
those oi’ Munu/io, Lndovii o Dolce, cn y- 


»ral juyees of music for festivals, dm mg dinal llembo, Bentivoglio, Beiimitlo Tac¬ 
tile tiny of tho republic : was allei wards k>, those collected by l.ud. Dolce and An- 
displaced by intrigue, bpt again lvstored nilial Caro, theme oi' Pietro Aretino, Al- 
hv Bouapurtc. In 171151, he compost'd garotti and <iaspnio (lo//i; m Cerman 
Paid et Virginia , [he -Death of Vrtatn. literature, the letters of Lessing, W inckel- 
and the Bards. This last nhd finest \vork, maun, Klopstoek, Wioland, Gellcit, Weis- 

• * -**• Is *1... ___...._ I. I.,_l ■ n. A lvl i 


.in which the composer appear? to havo 
called up the very spirit of Ossian, de¬ 
lighted Napoleon to such a degree, that 


se, Jacobi, Carve, Abbt, Stur/, Cleim, 
Bfirger, Lichti nlierg, J. von Mitller, Ma- 
lliisson, &c. Bolingbroke tnade use of 


he made him chapel-master at the Tuile-, tlie epistolary'formi'or treating philosopli 

* m* 1 I * .1 | 1* .1 I 1 / J« I _ .| . J i 


lies, couf ‘m*d on hipi the order of tlie le- 
gion of honor, and presented him a gold 
snuff-box, with the insrriptic-u The 


iral subjects (lbr instance, the study of 
history), and Richardson applied iMo nov¬ 
els. Thy CermuiiH dlso have didactic lef- 


ejnpcror of the French to the author of ters by Mendelssohn, Jacobi, Henley, J.V*' 
the Bards.” Lcsiujur wrote, in connexion von Mfillcr and J. G. Mflller. In the « 
with Chenriiini, Mebul, Lnng)6 and Higal, Freucb as well as the Italian literature, * 
'tlie work published by'Catel (1816), Snr leuers form a verj r cotisideroble branch, 1 
■hi Prwnpes ttmcnlairts He Mdsvjue,. He and large collections of them exist, gftibng ,< 

• alscl wrote Ussai sur la Musiipe saerft wbicli are tlie following: Lettres high- ? 

* ( 1787k and Lettr«.s ft Reponsr k GaiUard, riques (14 vols^Hagt e,lf$y2—Ki08> 12 mo.);, , 


■ Madame 


stir f Optra de Is Marl tPMam, fl aver pin- Ldirea hiatorupies el galontea par Madame 
aieurg Points dfUtililt relatifs aur .iris el de Noyer (fl vols., Utrecht, 17151, l2mo.); 
aux Lettres (1801). ' Lettres tdifiantes ct curieum} ferites at# ; 


am-Lettres (1801), 


Lettres tdifiantes et rurieuses} ferites 


Lkthreot [Uthnrpm, fiom >iOt, forget- Missions flremgkres (514 parts in 32" voh; 

! * • : 44 * 1 < 1 , 
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'W 'Iflt—*1778,<1in^ ; •»#» editioiv, • IjKiicjt,T utors. '' ^ 

20 vok, FVufejvlTBCMl^ti^'tvmo.^ also *, LtjuodTKNiiEim; (t lordship (before 1 18uG J 
inSti’vols., Toulpnsa, 1610—JLRlr^.iy j»o„ a topflgravia'io. with a princely Vttleh'anri 
amhkiv atlas); JVoumelles faifrai edif. (v a seat and'votf in t!i^ diet), situated in ', 
vols., Paris, J8I9); Lritns scrivuses cl the anciinit Aorc&pu, on-the river Nab, in . 

-. .a - ** t|if> Upper Palatinate, in flti Bavarian 'Cir¬ 

cle of Rngan. It comprise^ 84 square ■ 
mfles, with 5300 inhabitants. Pfirehnbr in 
the chief ,place. , T)i« kite king of Bava¬ 
ria conferred the lords!lift, in 1817, on his 
son-in-law Eugene, ox-viceroy of Itldv, , 
with tlit- jmncijiidity of Eicli'sj&dt, held 
immediately of the ofowji- Eugene tools 
tlio title of duke of Leiioluenlierg, and 
made over to the crown of Bavaria the , 
5,000,000 of francs, which foe king of the 
Two hheilics ,wns bound to pay Jjiili for 
his Neapolitan dotations. J,l!s dotations tit 
the I .omhardo-yendian kingdom were 


hadhm (12 vote./ Hague, 1729—1740); 
Lfyns Jaimes (0 vote.. Auistcrdaiu, 1730; 
new' edition, 1741); LtllnS uthaUisSiptcs 
' ,(0 yola, Hague, 1781); fjdtrcs Chuuiises 
to vojs., Hague, 1730); Lrllrvs Pnrhugni- 
ses (2 vols., Paris, J71H»). Among the Ital- 
* inn eolleCtrons, art; /a fori vulgdri <lidiver- 
, sivMmimi Ilnotnhn <t tcrtlluilissmi l»- 
geerwi (11 vols., Venice. 1504, also 1507): 
f/ctferv ifUomini illus/ri. rhe Jiorirono ml 
Primipio del Sir. XTlI (Venice, 1741); 
Ldlt n Sams: sqpnt Ic lit lit . Irti (.‘1 voK, 
with engravings. Venire and Borne, 17tfcJ 
—-178*;, 4m.), 

Lettvcs. (lactam saliva): a smooth, her- 
bamius, animal plant, containing a milky 
juice, which lias lasen cultivated from re¬ 
mote arttiquily, and is in general us** as a 
salad. The original localiiv is unknown. 
The stem grows to the height of about 
rwo feet, mat hears small pule-vellou 
flowers; tlic ltiferior leaves are sessile, 
and undulate on the margin, 'fhe jonng* 
plant only is eaten, (is i* is i.atcotic .-ind 
poisonous when in flower. Twenty se¬ 
ries of Iwfuca ate kiiowu, from v.irioiis 
part 1, of the glohe, and one or more oj‘ 
them inhahit the I . States. 

fi».n veiA (at present, Santa Mama, 
112 square miles, 17j5(X) inhnhifints): an 
island lielonging to the ivpulilie of tin* Ioni¬ 
an Islands (q. v.), on tile \ve«teSi coast 
of (1 reeye. The southern evtromity (on 
wiiich'stiaxl a temple of Apollo), at [lies- 
ent eajMi Xhnaito, m the vicinity of the 
capital, 1 jaicas (at present, St. Maura), was 
called by the Greeks the Leuatiliun rurk. 

It was famous for tin* festival umuiallj 
celebrated there, mid the (so called ) /■.<■»- 
radian Imp. At every festival, a criminal 
was throw n from the rock into the sea, as 
a sin-offering, loaded, as it were, with all 
the sins of the people^ lie' wore a dress 
of feathers, atid even living birds w'ere 
fastened to him, so that he, generally felt 
gently, without much injury, mtotlie deep, 
whence he was taken out, but was oblig¬ 
ed to leave tire country furevi-r. No !o.s« 

' remarkable was the ioap, which many 
lierfomied of their owm accord, from this 
rock, to free themselves from the tortures 
of unhappy love. It is suul that some 
tried it more than once; but the unhappy 
lovers generally met with death in tin* 

# waves. Among the latter are mentioned 
two females—Artemisia, qbceu of Caria, 

■ OOi Sappho. (See Sappho.) * 


given up tjo Austria, fir 7,000,(100, and he, ' 
retained ]M*ss,*K*>&ion of tliuse in* the Mark * 
of Ancona, the income of which is chU- 
muted at ^50,000 francs aunttnllv. The, 
income of the duke (exclusive-of the ip- 
tcrests of liia large capital) amounts t<> 
l,t»00,(KK) francs. The present duke Aii- 
'glisUis was horn Dccemher!), 1810. , llis 
Mstor Josephine, horn March U, 1807, >- 
crown-princess of Sweden ; Amelia, horn 1 
•loLv HI, 1812, exAmiprcss of the Brazils. 
Then* arc several other children. 1 * 

in.i * incus; the founder of the atomic 
sellout in Hrei-k philosophy,' ami teacher 
<*f DeuioenUis. By some, ho is said to 
have I wen a natiri 1 ol’ Ahilcra ; Iry others, 
of Elea; nud by others, of the isltuid Me ■ 
lu-i. lie lived 500 yea»* 11. (!. IBs in- 
struet«'r w«,< Zeno the Eleatic. To Sfiftle 
a conie«t betv.i'eti n*ason and scnsiltle ex- • 
perienee, which laid horn mainly,excite<I 
hv the Eleatic, s61kh/ 1, ho invented his syn- 
U'lo, which lie nppgml to tligt of the 
Elea to. The more .ancient Elca'tics de-- 
mod the reality of motion, vacuity, of * 
.•qjuve, and plurality of muttei^edncing 
all that exists to a single, 'eternal and ho¬ 
mo table substance. . Lcurippuig, on die 
contrary, assumed the hdihity of sjiuci’. 

In dns space, there are, Recording tb lib 
views, an intinitq quuntity of, pwticlcs 
of n Hitter, too minute to be pwrceptihlo to 
the senses. In thcniBolves, thfey api huh- , * 
\isihlo (thence flic name aioiks}) for, if tui ( 
infinite, divisiliiliiy were gscriUod to theni,', *. 
diey would at lust -disajiiiear hjto nothihg,-,' 
Now, those atoms move from eternity ui,,, 
infinite spans und,, hy their union and st*p, vJ 
aration, form die origin (did egd of tilings* ;/ 
Hineo unity c;ul never become plurality/ ■ . 
nor jilupility beqome ohity, die atoms yan- H 
nor, Iiy their 
unity,; but' mere 


connexion, .produce h true.,',, 
aere aggregation^, *Jji sub-* * 

• i , ' i ‘P if , ■» *\ . 
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infinite variety of? BtoXpe^ by whfr)i , jb £*- it to fatHul only in Vofanbie an#t$taro<tW \ 
plained the viariftty ,of bodiesformed % ('l’ho luvas uf (Vesuvius and wittily ,i 


uml order awi the fundamental properties scientific terms or ^ogntphiuol names/: 
‘of tie atoms $ from tlieir union and sejra- derived from the Creek Xtwtfs, White. ‘ 
ration arise properties of the second order J^HUcothea. (See f«o.) ,* 

(tpudifates MCuruthria), such us hardness? Levctra ; a village in iWotia (at pres- • 


softness, color, hound, smell, &,c. A& liir ent, Livailia),,famous for thetgreat battle ’ 
as ran lie deduced from the iinporfec1 no- in the year .‘171 B. C., which the Theban, 
tiers Which wo have. Leucippus explained EpumimmilaK won over tlip Spartan king 
(lie origin of thy world by the motion of Ojeotnbmfus, thus putting dii end to tile,, 
at opts, in the following manner:—From great iniluencH wideii Sparta had exerted 
the infinity’" of atoms, some broke loose, fur several centuries over all Greece, 
and,hi-ttoiriitigeoitfosctl,pro^iui^da ldtniy Leiimij-.v, John; a celebrated biblical, 
moduli,, by, means of wiiieh, simjlar parti- entie and dieologiun, taint in Vi'M, at 
eies were associated With similar particles, Vtrecht, w here he afterwards obtained the 
\\ iiile jlic dissimilar were repelled. From professorship of Hebrew, with the repu- 
the noccssArv inequality of the velocity of tation of being one of the* most erudite 


the bodies, the siuailer were driven to the 
outside, and 1 ihimcd, as if were, an enve¬ 
lope around a Kernel. The grosser bodies 
of this eiv'i 1'ojH! sunk downwards, uifrt, by 
IbOir mutual collisions, attenuated the en¬ 
velope. TJie .bodies that sunk down¬ 
wards compose tiie earth ;> the envelope 
itself was finally inflamed, am! gave rise 
to the stars.' To lire he ascribed round 
ttoms. The atoms composing the other 
elemeiilh—water, air timl enrtli—were dis- 
, tingiiishcd merely by magnitude. “Fire, a« 
.the most subtile, the lightest and most lluid 
element, he made the soul of the wo;Id, 


scholars and able divines Of the agiv ,He 
published a new edition of the hooks of 
the Old Testament, in the original He,-’ 
brew (in 2 vqls., Hvo.), mid of those of thy 
New, in Creek and Latin (one thick J2mo.); * 
a Hebrew and Latin lexicon; an edition 
of Poole’s >}inoj»sis (5 vols., folio); Per/tio ] 
Siplmitrmla Interjmtum; f 'lavi& Grach 
Mm Toitamnili; (hiomnsticov Sacrum, 
Phitologas Hebrazm ; Philolopus JTfbrtpn- 
ntixtus; Claris Hebraicuet Philolopira Pet. 
Test.; a Hebrew Psalter, and Commenta¬ 
ries on the Books of the Prophets Joel/ 
JJosen, and Jonah. J ,eoaden died in his 


the principle of Hie, sensation and thought, native city, about the close of the seven- 
TJiesn last modifications, hoWever, accord- month century. 


ing to Leucippus, were not always tonnd- 
edinthe ualitre. of atoms, but merely m 
the mode of their aggregation. The in¬ 
tellectual substance (consisting of panicles 
of lire) is dilfuwp through the whole 
body. Mjen and ummuls inhale it vvith 
the atmosphere, anil hence life erases 
> with the cud, of respirulibn. Then* is 
nothing said in Ins system respecting the 
soul of the luiivorac, a providence or 
(Deity. ... 

Lnuen e, or Amphioene, is a mineral 
which occurs iu ‘little masses, having the 
appearance of crystals rounded by attrition; 
also in crystals wjaose form is that of die 
trapoaxihedron, apparently with cleavages 
parallel-to (bo riioniliic dodecahedron and 
cube, die latter of which, being the most 
simple of die rive, lias InJen adopted as 
the, foi^ii. of the primary rrjstul. Color 
grayish white; tpsuislucent; lustre vitre- 
, ous; fracture eoneboidal; specific gravity 
' 2.87. Bofore tho Wow-pipe alone, iris in¬ 
fusible ; with borax, it fuses iuto a trons- 
, parent It. consists of 53.75 rilex, 

.* * i% Ie - . ,, > t * 
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Lki.ttu.iv ; a village ill Lower Saxony, ' 
west of Kri'slate, famous on account of a 
battle gained here by Frederic tint (treat, 
Dec. 5, 1757, over prince Charles 'if Loi- 
rainc. (See Seven Y<ars' /far.) 

Lkcwkmiokk, Anthony ; a celebrated 
natural philosopher, born at Delft, in Hol¬ 
land, iu Hid‘2. His skill m grinding , 
cal glasses led die way to the making of, 
microscopical observations, which prp- - 
eured him no small degree of lame. Ho 
began to publish an acqmnt of his tl«-- 
eovories in (he Eiiglislt Fliilusopliic&b, 
Tninggctions, in 1(173; and they are con- 
fuiued from No. xciv to No. ceclxxs of tiuit 
collection. In 1(580, lie was chosen a. 
fellow of die royal society; and, iu 1698,' ! 
he cutertained the czar Pefer die Grfiat, 
then at Delft, wfth an exhibition of bis;.' 
experiments. He mijiears to.JiaVe jjaSsed 
die whole of his life at hts native, place ,! 
devoting iiis time to microscopical pe- 1 '; 
searches, chiefly relodug to anatntny. Ho, 
died in 1733. A Latin translation of his 
works in the Dutch language wad- publish- 

* ' * h < s 
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;fe3 Y ,WBtw'efin „1$K> and ->719, , (4 • yolk, pf thellwffotf, takdfrjft 0>is harrow'scpsc . 
- 4tq,),’ uniter the, title iffdreQitu£ IVwint jfr- ,(a«i«hSr the Frenr)i, tfhsllfs diiLetant), he - 
tetfa, afod rejifuitcd ar fte^drti) in 1732. .sidesJ7onstntitintqilo and Alexandria. 4rv 
‘ His iwjlustry was great, bur. preconmvM Sntyrrio, .Soauderpon ^AkyrandreUa), and ' 

, opiliiqns sapietunps led.hiitn, to erroneous Aleppo.** 'Snlyrna, WKhMO0,0©Obinabit-;* 
‘ conclusioni*. , , ! ' ' ants, is the principal commercial plpce of 

,* ’ LevailuviSt, Francis, a celebmp-d irav-, the I<ovani, apd the grand"'mart of'the. 

ellor, !>om ; a^ParaiiSaribo, in the Dutch col- ■ Asiatic trails , Tills JLoviujt Prripar is im- ; . 

, ony of Gujaua*(Surinum), from childhood dor tlie Turkydi dortiiniori, has a vary, 

, displayed a passion fm toe study of natu¬ 
ral history^ particularly of ornithology. 

’ • Hildo.&irc of extending his know ledge by 
travelling in (ho most dislnnt lauds was 
increased in Europe, in. Amsterdam, he 
found a patron in the person of Tennnink, 

. the great ornithologist, who warmly eu- 
rnunigpd his plans, in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing. through him, great uecessious to Ids 
excellent collections in natural history, 
particularly ornithology—a hope which 
was not disappointed. Levuillunt first 
proceeded to the <*ftj»e of Good Hope, 
whence he advanced into tlie interior of 
Africa. The specimens which lie'collect¬ 
ed on this occlusion were entirely lost. 

The ship in which they were emlwrked 
.• for Holland was utlticked hv the English, 
aud Inmiod in the course of the action. 

.Supported by Tenitimik, Levaillant re- 
, Hewed his labors, and, with n tolerably 
"large caravan, directed liis roiuse to the 
■ countries on the north of the colony, fu- 
sm mountable obstacles prevented him 
from punning his adventurous icsearehe.s 
po far into tin* interior as he wished. The 
fruits of his labors were, however, im,- 
pOrtant. Ife was not less fortunate in a 
seebnd excursion. . Lcvaillaut died at 
Puris, November, J821, agud 70. It has 
lieou objected to liis accounts, that they 
an; not always accurate, and that they are 
otien improbable, though this cannot Ik; 
satisfactorily shown. His readers are in¬ 
terested by his lively descriptions, and by 
an attractive philosophical originality. II is 
accounts of his first and second excursions 
. were published in French, in I7W and 
5(796, Ifo also left some works on natu¬ 
ral history, and- some separate metises. 

The most important-of these works are 
Hislovrt kalurelh des Oiseuns dKffriqw 
(1799,—1807, in 50 nnmliers, folio), and 
the Htsioirc naturelk des Paroquets {1801 
-—1805,2 vols., folio). 

Levant (Italian, u Levanie; French, b 
. Levant; the east). Tins term is applied, 

. in a general,seppo, to.tlje countries on th< 

6f the Mediterranean 


•warm climate, manymoiinttrink, and very . 
fi'rtile plains, ami is mln«bile&*hy Turks, 
Armenians and Greeks, Tim .staples- are 
grain, rie.e, tolvneco, olivcfc, cotton, silk,- 
Angora goat’s hair, safflower, nihil some 
minerals. The Levant coffee, as it Is • 
nulled, does not grow in the 'Levant, hut 
in Arabia, and has this name because it 
is exported from the purrs of the Levant. 
(See Turner’s Travels id Use Levant, Lon 
don, 1S20, and count 'Foritin’s Travels in 
the East.) 

Lrv kk (from the French levcr’in rise, 
and the time of rising) i- a word used in' 
high life, or court language, for tl«* cere¬ 
monial visits'which great peraoriages ri'- , 
cene in ibe morning, as it wCrp at their' 
rising. The levee i,- distinguished from 
the drawing-room, inasmuch as, at the 
levee of a gentleman, gentlemen' only 
appear, and at the levee of a lady.-only 
laiiiee, w bile, at the dr.i\ving-room,' ladies 
,;nd gentlemen both pre admitted. At the 
levees and drawn ig-moins of tin* sove¬ 
reigns, persons yf, distinction, or young 
members of noble Is holies, are, introduced, 
f)n the first presentation of daughters of 
dukes, maiqmses nnd carls, it V custo¬ 
mary, fur the queen of England to kiss. 
them on din check. The word /fix e is 
itko used in the U. States for tlie reception • 
of 1 ompitiy by the president,. 

) iKvf.k [French)) an embankment on 
the margin of a river, to coilfine it within , 
its natural channel.,; The lower part of. 
Lonisiutm, wliich has been formed'by tin-, 
iTonchioents iijmn the sea, is subject to b»; 
inundated l)y Uin Mississippi and its va¬ 
rious branches, for a distance tif more • 
lhau 1100 miles. lit order to ,protot;t '<tho . 
rieli lands on theso rivers^ mopuds. arc 
thrown up, of clay 1 , Cypress wap,mid‘green 
turf) sometimes; to tire height of *15 fopt, 
with a breudth of ,30'feitf at tlie/ fiase, 
These, in the lattguuge of tha’t part of did - 
couritry, ore callM fevtesi ■ They* eiftehd, j 
for hundreds Of mileS;* apd, .when 'the . 

•_i. ..... ..v^t____i ? 



eastern coast 6f the flUklitemmean sen, 
and, in u more contfoctod sense, to the are seen lying 
' Azotic coasts of the Archipelago, from The givjng wny ofthcaj lev^ sbinetiirtea *, 
•Ooustantiuoplc to Alexandria, in Egypt, occasioned by a sudden and vioJeufc pr^s- \ 
.Hie most famous of the commercial cities sure of the water, and sometimes btf acpi v 
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military expression for jho, risingof a , fijr drawing a li 
whole people iiiokaling aihpApAbla ofi and continuing 


formidable pbatAclft *vhfrii an enemy can feus, placingthesurfhcesoffloors, &c., lev-' 

_............. . :V.!„ _i.i. « . ... . «... ".. _ ' . ’ , 


1 sidn of the people,. 'J’hoy ’fig]it on their meats for this purpose, differently eon- 
own soil; they know flic ground; tlicy find strurted, constituted of different metal!),, 
support-aiul afwistarice in every. house, according to tin* particular purposes to 
, from every wothan and child; they fight which they arc Applied; as tJTo cnrjienterV 
for their owu hcArtbs; they enclose tin* level, niic-nn's level, lmlance level, m<n- 
etuuuy 'on all sides, And can destroy +*uriAl levels, suney ing and spiml.Ie\el*.; 

' Whatever ,may he useful to him, cut off hut, however their construction ’ may 


for their own hoArtha; they enclose tin; 
enemy 'on all sides, Ami can destroy 
' whatever ,uiay he useful to him, cut off 
his communications, pursue,, annoy. dis¬ 
turb', {jssul^harass Ippi incessantly, so that 
he can effect nothing except getting pn.— 


hut, however their eonstruction' may 
vary, they may all be referred to the 
following llireo classes: . J.' those in 
which the -vertical line w detcro>iued ■ 


session*of the strong places. Jt w called In a suspended plumb-line or a balancd- 
fj(i.n<fMurtn, (Imtilstorm^in tiennan, in dis- weight, atal the horizontal position is ' 
tinctiun from the fjfftwfM'iArjhniliiia), This slurvvn hy a line perpendicular to it: 2. 

U .. . * * | ; k t^lh’ .. 1 , , 1 _ _ _ | * f -j ■ | ’ ■ ■ * i 


distinction was first made m 17%, when 
the peasants of fJavfuiu and Franconia 
fell u']»nu the rfcar of the flying Freneh, 
under Jourdan, with much siiecess. The 
Jjandsturm was vet more effective in 17%, 
jfttd, in 181:5, the governments of Northern 
Uccihanv called it forth in evert part of 
the country. It consisted of even male 
person Capable of hearing amis of any 
sort, whom age or oilier reasons exempt 
, (d from the inUitirj serviee. OidCts wt-e 
issued to turn every thing into weapons, 
to defend the country by every means, anil 
' to injure the enemy in all possible^ays, 
hy destroying provisions ami wells,nMurk- 
ing stragglers, intercepting ouuriois, and 
escorting planners. The Ijamfstunn w aa 
useful at the. siege of several fortresses. 
Us organization was founded on muni- 
, cipnl divisions. Napoleon uhlered the 
leufe-m-maxst, when the* allies entered 
•France, and it tlijn^nfencjl to become dan- 


those which detiMinine a level line by 
the surface of a fluid; 3. spirit levels, 
which pduit out the Horizontal directum ■ 
by a bubble of air flouting i*. a fluid con¬ 
tained ina glass tube, ,1. Those of tin; first 
Kind, depending upon the plumb-line, urn 
very common, but uot very accurate. 
Tin* simplest limn is that of two rulers 1 
united in the form of the letter JL; they ■ 
must lie exactly perpendicular, to each 
other; then, if a plumb-line .is suspended 
from the top of the vertical "ruler,wid thy 
edge thereof be made to coincide with the., 
plumb-line, the other rider imfei lie 1/uri- 1 - 
zontid. This, Whan applied to the top fifj 
u wall, a hentu, or a floor, will show if 
they arc liorizpntal. This is the aiud of ■' 
level used hy artificers: sometimes it is , 
formed like lllc letter A, of three rulers,' 
tin* plumb-line Iteirig suspended from file / • 
vertex, and the two legs set on the snr- 
face to he levelled. Tic* line hangs opptir 


geions to them; but the capture of Puns site to ti mark made on the middle ofdho { 
V put an end to the war. ‘Wo all 1 know cross ruler, when the feet are on tlio same' ■*. 
how effectual 1 the Icvec-en-inassc wus in level. Sometimes the horizontal piece-; 
Spain, where evpn women took part in crosses ihe iierpeudiculor at its foot,and 
it, and in lyrol, under Hofer (q.v.). At the plumb, suspended from the top of the 


present, we witness a levee-vn-maw in 

■ Foitvnil. The French, national guard, 
.'.with its different classes, might he con- 

■ adtered, n levk-en-mas sc, organized on a 
, gigaptip plan. The chief difference be- 

.tyveen^ Jcr/e-ew-miwse alid ihilitia is, that, 
.'t in tlig . former, all jieraons are etnujirised 
.ftiOt included iu tl>« ktter; that thoy do 
<* not march,fat from home; and that their 


the horizontal line by means of a puifkcc 
of water or other fluid, founded on fins . 
principle, that Water nlwayp places .itself • - 
horizoiftnlly'. The mostJi simple, kinrUnV 


r ,+ IIWl niurrii.jar Troixi IIOIII" i mill UUU iu\u null \ri. mb 

/ service*js more Irregular, and even owes thorobales. The water level is-also made 

r 4* ,•» *, \ i * • * , • * * T * * *. » 1 ' 
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w-m*? ^ ?#<• :*?* ■"•■ 

„ _to' cuj& fitted. *to tpe r £ttd&,ff a v .stost, nrihplc *, amL» cmefly .applieS for , 

;. sqrigUt pfype/ tM&J*^**** to stiMlh^kb^' (B^t* ‘ 

i ! tourteetlottg. The! waterjfoau^niciites !t fifecK6mc».) i ** " - .v '* .* 

’. ri^in htic'cup tp tfie <nt1iur| »»n this pipe' ' , Uptet.' Gbkrihsfj a French 

> : ..wring irtoyftUe db j& atarid by .a tufll and," 'writer on. history ufid'gehanrf literature, 

• - Jtoeket, whcti’tWtwb epps iuv Seen to be. horn at Parivih JtTSfi, ana 1 , * , riibfeft voting, ■ 


^.inches iongj fastened to eapli extremity of-- having retied into the ’country,: be, for 
'■ .the pipe with wax or mastich. The pipe,. some time, supported himself qrParis,ffi? • 
\fiHcd with colored Water, shows itself, working as an, engraver’. In*£77?^ lie f 
. througlidhe cylinders, bv means of which went to fit. Petersburg; with ,n rocomnicm 

i .4 i* n r» 1 * i • i . . * . J... it .j _ 1 1 . _ > t 


the line of level is determined ; the height 

• of the waled' with rj-speet to the centre of 
the earth, being always the same in both 
cylinders. This level. Iliough v ery Wnn- 

. pie, is yet very commodious for levelling 

• small distances. 3. The. spirit or air level 
shows the exact level, by means of a Imb- 

" file of air, enclosed, with some fluid, in a 


dation trout Diderot to the empress of 
Russia, wins appointed hurt professor of 
belles-lettres at the school of noble ‘Undets. 
IJerc lie. formed the design of wmjng the 
history of Russia, .gtid, having completed 
the work, in 17ti0 he returned to Paris' to 
publish it. He wag admitted into the. 
arndemy of ifiReriptfons, and, Some years 


glass tube of an indeterminate length and after, was appointed professor at the royal... 

- 1 • - - *-'■ - - 1 1 •*■ college. He was subsequently mtu/e a ’/ 

member of tlg> national institute; and, ill 
IKl'd, elt'Si d along life'devoted to literary , 
pursuits. Resides liisRie..'-iatiliieTpry^4thed., 
with mlies In Malte-llrun.uiid Depping 
H vol-., If* I *2, a standard work on Ruswii), 
he protlueed a translation of Thucydides; 
a History of France, under the live. first 
hinge, of the House of VnloL; a CriticAl 
History of the Roman Repul die (I» vols.); 
liatilo to freeze, as . Studies m ancient History,'and in the • 
to lamfaetion am! History of (freere, end many other trans¬ 
lations and valuable wotks. 

Levi ; the third mhi of Jacob anil Leoli. 
The prince if the Siclienfites having vav 
jshu«yiip sake:- Dinah, he, with his brother" 
fiimw’ii, attacked their eity while .they 
worn suffering the^ouseqUcnces of eir-. 
eumcirion, to which they liad submitted, ’ 


thickness, and having its two ends her¬ 
metically scaled. When the bubble fixes 
iTtwftf at a mark in the middle of the tube, 
'tin: case in which it is fixed is then level. 

. ‘ When it is not leVM, the bubble will rise. 
• to one end. This glass tube may lift set 
in another of brass, having an npertuv m 
the mid lie, where ,the bubble may Ik* 
obsetveg. The liquor with which the 
tube is filled, is oil of tartar, or aqua sewn 
da , tltojjf not being 
<• 011 ) 10/111 water, nor 
condensation, as spirit of .wine is. These 
instances will explain the principle of the 
different kinds of levels. Their varieties 
j arc too n rtnerous to be descrilied lwre, 

,■ * Levf.j., Loch ; a lake of Scotland, 
about miles in ejrcuinierchre, in the 
county of Kinross. It contains four 


islands, on one of which Was formerly :*. and murdered all the maltaT Jacob' «?-, 
priory, and on another stand the remains preaches them with this* act of cruelty,- on 

. 1^*1 _ , VJ . . I _ „ .i * T _ .1 t _ ____I I I , . ! 1 —I 1 .11. . , . . . 


ot tlift castle of Loch Leveii, once a royal 
. residence, winch was granted by Kobeif 
;'JJl* t to Dougins. In tliis castle Mary Slu- 
art was confiuetl, after her separation from 
Doth well, and her capture by the confed¬ 
erate lords, nt'tho Iwiftic of Carberry Hill. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, she 
made her escape, by tile, aid of George 
Douglas, her keeper’s brother. 

. Lever* in mechanics; an inflexible 
right line, rod, or beam, supported, .in a 
angle point, on a fulcrum nr prop, and 
, used for the raising of weights, being 
either void oftweight itself, or, at least, 
i lowing such a weight as may be pommo- 
i'diously counterbalanced. Tho lever is the 


Jiia death-bed, npd threatens theiti with • 
♦he dispoision of their descendants. Moses * 
and Aaron wen* of this tribe. Tho/Le 
vites were rct dfiart, by Mosts, for the' 
service of religion, thus nntniog a < hcnidi-, 
i ary caste of priests, or religious ministers, 
who received territories scuttoreti about in 
the lands of the ’other 'tribesc flib'thiifd. 
hook of MoseK 4» pnIl R d Idtvmcim, a A h ' r 
relates principally to tb<5 brgnhizatien ofrhe, ’ ■/ 
-ministry. The Mosaic law is soipetihnik;' > 
also rjallwl the. LevUiial /ato* (8«e Moses.);4, 
Leviathan [Hebteui) W,cdmpouiHl6d of-, . 

PM Imau.L. m talirtWi JZt*L j*-. « 'I. *S^ 




some hatv'9ttnpoWl ! ; it td;,WJ 'jii > 
(K.<e , I?a r risV J JVWj<r^ pm#-'** 
r Levines. '■, 

.Ltyvrrimjs.'' (See? jWw.) V 


whence lie - proceeded tkjf, fc: 
i Hcffi^I jb retried tied l for‘ twi^ y^ 

, , returned to,NewYprk: Jit— 

jLtnritr*;, oiie M the Jorgeat and most betweerf the mothWcountryandth* cojo-f • 
llortherly/Of ^He Helmcteej On the coast,of niee, he sided zealoqtjly with 1 me lath#. #5 
Scotland, r&MkI, by; two aftus of the - sea, Jn 1775,' he, was' unanimously 'elected' if '$ 

int» f«ra% Riiyiul^W' thin' kYtitlliAm urUnli 1 'ttiA haumha^ fUsttw. 


hiwr two $fi visits,' tbo southern of whirl) . 
is called libVr/J; and the northern Lewis. 
It extends' south-west tmd north-oast 82 
. mites, and it is,'from 10 to 23 miles in 
’ breadth, containing an area of U02 square 
rhiles, or 451,000 focres. Jt lies between 
5° 4W and 7° 30* ,W. Ion., and 57° 54* and 
58° lat.:.population, in 1808, 13,942; 

' 30 mileff’W. Assynt Point, in Sutherland, 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory, an English 
\ writer, whose attempts; boiji in the depait- 
< nients ■ of the drama and of romance) 
obtained, flit one period, a'Very conaidorahlu 
share of popularity, though luit too fre¬ 
quently disfigured by bad tasty, and de- 
, graded by licentiousness, \vns the soft of a 
gentleman of good projirrty, who was 
uuder'-'secretary at war. Tile subject of 
this article was bom in the metropolis, in 
1773, and educated at Westminster; on 
quitting which die travelled for inipimc- 
Ki’out, especially into Germany, die htern- 
ture of which country produced a strong 
’ ■ impression upon him, and gave that jiecu- 
liartnrn to his Compositions, which placed 
him" in) the foremost “rank among the de¬ 
lineators of the marvellous, and terrific, 
and iius since loader! the shelves of circu¬ 
lating libraries with hosts of imitators, 
most of whom exhibit, all the extrava¬ 
gances without the genius of (heir model. 
Of hw writings, the first nud most edit- 
Wtcd was the Mouk, a romance, 1 in 3 
vote., l2mo, which, although much. de¬ 
cried for ks licentiousness, ran through a 
great number of editions; .Feudal Tyrants, 
ditto) 4 vote.; Romantic Tales, 4 vote.,, 
Tales'of Woudcr, in verso, 1 vol., 8vo.; 

. Talcs of Terror, 1 vol., 8vo.; the 
. Castle Spectre, a romantic drama; Adel- 
morti’ the Outlaw"; ditto; Venoni, a brag 
edy'; a volume of miscellaneous poetry, 
and, the 'Bravo of Venice {a translation 
•frclm the German), 1 vol., 8vo. Mr. Lewis 


the continental congress, from Nt$y Yolk*.'/ 
.His commercial knowledge and hahit4 1 
rendered him particularly serviceable to ’, 
that bpdy. He suffered,much, in the. 1 
course of’the revolirtionwy war, ,by the , 
devastation of his estate, and by 4 pen- . 
sonal imprisonment, having fallen into the : 
hands of the British. Through the influ- * 
cnee of Washington, lie was exchanged 
before the end of the contest. Mr. Lewis 
died Dec. 30, 18051, in his 89th year. Ilfs • 
latter days were - passed iu comparative * 
poverty, tlio fortune which he hud nc- ■' 
quired by trade having been, in gnuit part, 
sacrificed on tho altar of patriotism. 

Lewis, Meriwether, n celebrated ex- 
plorer, was burn near the town of Char- • 
lottesville, in Virginia, August It, 1774,)’,; 
1 iis father, a man of independent fortuity ' 
tiitd when lto whs yet a chi'd. He very 1 
early gave proofs of that bold and enter- ’ 
prising disjKJsition for which hi rtvfts sub-' 
scqncutly so distinguished. . At the age ' 
of 18, ho relinquished academic studios, 
and engaged in the pursuits of a fanner, < 
with which he continued to occupy bint- 
,self until I ic was 20. General Washington 
having called out a body of militia, ip 
consequence of the disturbances in tlio 
western parts of the country, produced 
by discontent at‘the, excise taxes, young. ' 
Lewis enrolled himself hi it ns a voluh- ' 
teer, and from that situation was removed , 
to the regular service. In 1803, president 
Jefferson proposed to congress to send ,. 
some comjwtent person oivai. exploring * 
expedition to the western part of .our.,' 
northern contirteul, who niigltt ascend the 
Missouri, cross the Stony mountains, and, . 
descend the nearest river to the Pacific... 
Congress having approved tlie proposition; { 
and voted a ?um of money for carrying it > 
into execution, captain Lewis, who*had- ;1 
then been neafiy two years with Mr. Jef- 


uhad a sokt in parliament, bqt seldom took # fersoii ya his private secretary, was chosqu . 

, .part in tho, business of the liousp. His* for that purpose. The following testimony, ’> 
death took place in. 1818,. at sea,* while on of Mr. Jefferson gives an idea of his fitness .) 
■Jlis, voyage home from'a visit to his West for tlie task: “ Of courage undaunted; ‘ C 
^ Indian poesessiohp! ' . possessing a firmness and perseverance , 

LHwuL.’Frands, one of dip. signers of of purpose which nothing but impossibUl- 
•'the declaration of Aniericauinde|>endence, ties could divert from its direction; car€- 
ywhs born 'id 1715, ih South Wales, and -fill as a father of those committed tQ his" 
tfedmsated At Wesrttuihster school, England, charge, yet steady in the maintenance .of • , 

-*/ Y? ■*&&'. • v.’V- . - ■ i .• ?! ’ >• 



[•and. discipline; ibiv?$W';Vrith ftlj® 
, f , «rt ,Customs ep4 V p»3tWfipfea ; 

iw&xtubted Ito the bupthig life; guarded, 
>*V»y exact 'Observation ofthe vegetables and 
animals of his own country, against lowing 
time it) die deSCtipticm^Qf objects already 

* poasepsqd;; hones^ disinterested, liberal, 
' of 'sound understaHiling, and a-fidolity to 

• truth *o. scrupulous, that whatever ho 
' -should, report Would be ns cortniti as if 

seen toy.ourselves: .with all these .quulifi- 
euti,ous, an if selected and implanted by, 
‘ nature, in one body, tor tins express jmr- 
jiose, I could have no hesitation in confid¬ 
ing the enterprise to him.” That lltcre 
f might be some person with him to assume 
the conduct of tin*, expedition in case of 
accident 10 himself, William Clarke was 
appointed, at Lewis’s request, to accom¬ 
pany him, and received u commission of 
' captain. (Fur flic particulars of this expo¬ 
sition, see the account whicli has liecii 
published of it— Expedition, &-c.—Phila¬ 
delphia, lti!4,51vol8.). It was highly suc¬ 
cessful, and .occupied three yearn, the 
' party engaged in it having net out in the 
summer of 1803, and returned in tlic 
aututuu of I80ti. Lewis was soon after¬ 
wards mode governor of the territory of 
Louisiana,, and Clarke a general o(‘its 
. militia, and agent of the U. S5tnlc:6 for ln- 
' dian aftairs. On die new governor’s arri¬ 
val at St. Louis, the seal of administration, 
lie lbund tlie, couutry tom by dissensions; 
hul liis moderation, impartiality and firm¬ 
ness soon brought matters into a regular 
train. He was subject to constitutional 
.hypochondria, and, while under the influ¬ 
ence of a severe attack of litis disorder, 
put an end to bis .life, in 180b, at the age 
’ of 36. * 

. Lewis's Kiver ; a river of North Amur 
; ica, yvhich rises in liie Rocky mountains, 
and. runs north-west into the Columbia, 
413 miles from its mouth ; length, about 
yOO miles. 

, Lexington ; one of the principal towns 
. Of Kentucky, capital of Fayette county, 
",on atbrjtmchof tho Elkborn, 22 miles S. E. 
rtf Frankfort, 8fi S. of Cincinnati ; Ion. 84° 
X8 W.; Jar. 38° >7 N. The place derived 
( its name from the circumstance that some 
- hunters Were engaged on thh spot in lay¬ 
ing put a town (1775J, when a messenger 
‘ arrived With -the news- of the buttle of 
Lexington, and they immediately decided 
to commemorate that event l>y giving the 
-name to’ the* place. Foundation, in 1830, 
iS890. The town is regularly laid out, 

. fotne bf die streets are (laved, and thh 
fhtftWirigR arg, many of thedi, largo and 
. Tim environs are. beautiful) 







*>. 'i* 


’ tons and important jttwttbeatapic ittahu-r 
fecturcs of the 'plaftci are cordage ‘ and 
. bagging! ..Among the,, public buildings 
ore the court-house, liauK, inarkot-lxiuse,, 
kuidtic asylum, npd eight 'jlfurc&es,,^ of- 
which die. (Presbyterian^’ have throe; the 
. Methodists, Episcopalians, BspnsttvJjtoced- 
1 ermand Roman Catholics, one eateh, The' 
II. States |jafik has an-oftice Of discount and 
ikiposit tbere. Transylvania university, at 
Lexington, was incorporated in-1708, and 
. organized anow ia 1818. In 1830, it had 1 
143 under-graduates^dy in the proparatfr- 
ry department, flOO medical students, and 
1ft law ^students*. t . ’! ■ 

Lexington, u small town in Manna-, 
chuscttx, alxiut twelve miles north-west of 
Boston, and six south-east, of Concord, is 
remarkable, in, the history of the Ameri¬ 
can revolution, as the place whero t|ie 
first British blobd was shed iti armed re-, 
sistaneo to tho mother Country. On the 
evening of April 18, 1775, a,detachment 
of BritLh troops was sent front Boston, .by, 
general Gage, for the purpose of seizing 
some provincial stores at Concord. No¬ 
tice-of this movement having booh com¬ 
municated to tho inkabiidpts on tlie route, 
the militia of Lexington, about 70 men iq 
number, wort* hastily drawn up on aho 
common, by. which the road to Copcord 
jiasses. The English commander, colonel 
Smith, having comiponded them, to dis¬ 
perse without effect, ordered his men to fire. 
Seven Americans were killed, and three 
wounded, and the company dispersed, sev- 
end of the militia discharging their muskets . 
as they retreated. Tlie British troops then 
pushed ou to Concorif, tiic Americans re-, 
tiring beyond the river which flows by tho 
village. One hundred rneti WRtie detach¬ 
ed to destroy tlie,bridge, across wlfich tbd. 
colonists had retired; they Were, however!' 
' repulsed by the. latter, ’ and, at noon, tlie 
whole detachment took up the march, for 
Boston. Tlie 'militia of the neighboring,, 
town’s hud meanwhile been collected, and 
began to hang upou, the rear of the British, 
with an irregular but destructive fire from/, 
every favorably positioh., .At Lexitigtotv 
the enfmy was relieved, by,a wmifbjroe*. 
ment«1000 jmeti, but watt Still puret^f v 
in the same galling manner til! thwjr ar¬ 
rival at Charlestown, in the-evening. (@ee„ 
Phinney’s HUtory qf the Batile at netu^i ; 
ton, Boston^ 1835.), ‘A. simple, monument 
1 of gracite, bearing thu names of thdsp whj6i!j 
fell, was erected at Lexington ,by the com- - 
mon wealth of Massachusetts, iq 1799, v\ I 

Vf* h v gjwTRAci^ 
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;* loufe)., 'It W’&.0#^ra} doetrini^tiiat: tiwjjl( 

, goyeilunei)tt lia9'jtttisdi'c^H or ijwwmft 1 'ttib^aj «s to properly, arisipg vn^'mfr.' 
• 'within its t&hitojrw^tw», of aftts done" ,nage contract under that haw, the hews o£ ■ 

,,Within thefcb*; It fyupttt^thptaty contriicta ^England, or df the U. States, Santjf «n>; , 
made,' and obligations assumed, have an ( forms* of proceeding, arid remedies fijakie' 
implied' reforehibe to the' laws of th£ plgGe'^ ed to sudu a construction of the contract a 
of fhevtmnsatetioU, unless it appear btbei*- As tojflie acts done and tlie oianagemobt’, 
( wise ^on the 'face-pf-thc contract Some of their property after their removal, thbraK •'• 
contracts, howeVbr, have reference to dif- forty thqy must be governed by Hie lbwsj 
ferent places for tlieir execution, as a bill ofthe country, of, their, residence. This 
>afJading % a foreign- voyage, a foreign ' ’question, as to the code of lawp which te ’ 

applicable, arises ill relation to foe adjust;' 
ment of general average losses on vessels * 
and their cargoes, it being a rule that such ’ 
losses are to be adjusted at the pan of de¬ 
livery of the goods; and, where this is a' 
foreign port, the adjustment is necessarily , 
made according to the laws there prevail- " 
iug. ,The implied contract between the' 
parties to a bill of lading, to contribute to ' 
such average, where the contribution ac». 
crues abroad, has reference to the laws of 

made. In neighboring territories subject the foreign port as to the proportion of tW. 
to different jurisdictions, where there is contribution. 


bill of exchange, and,many others. Such 
contacts necessarily refer to tire laws of 
other countries 'than that in which the 
contract , is mode/in respect to Hie acts 
contemplated to be done abroad. The 
1 maimer of executioit of the contract 
must, in this respect, bo governed by the 
foreign laws. But, for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining the tftoaning ol' the parties, re¬ 
gard is necessarily had to the language, 
laws and customs ofthe place where it ia 


much business and intercourse between 
tl^e inhabitants of the different territories, 
as is, or, at least,, formerly was, die case in 
Abe diftereut provinces of.Holland and the 
Netherlands, and thp .territories bordering 
npoil them; questions frequently typse as 
tp the cede of laws which is applicable to 
particular a<*ts ofthe parties, or provisions 
of contracts. Many questions have arisen 
’in those countries, ibr instance, respecting 
the obligations and rights arising on the. 
marriage contract, where tlie parties Were 
married in One province or country, and 
afterwards removed to auotlier. As to 
rights of property, consequent immediate- 


Ijky, or Lees; a term usually applied., 
to any alkaline solution made by levigat¬ 
ing ashes that , contain an alkali. Sqap- 
lees is an alkali, used by soap-boilers, or, 
potash or soda in solution, and made caus¬ 
tic by lime. Lees of wine are the refuse, 
or sediment, deposited from wipe standing * 
quiet. 

Leyden (Lugdunum Batavorum) ; a 
large and .beautiful city in Hie government 
of South Holland, in tlie province of Hol¬ 
land, kingdom of the Netherlands, sitimt* ■ 
ed on p branch pf tlie Rhine, with 3000 * 
houses' and ■ 28,(100 inhabitants ; Ion. 4^ 
‘iff E.; Jat. 52° if N. It has wide streets • 



quarter to which the parties remove, and, 
in such yases, the general rule is, to give 
Hie laws Of ; the plaae of the contract the 
preference, as far uS is practicable. But 
it wfll RcnSicdfoe^ happen that it is .quite 
impossible to ■ ‘give, them entire effect. 
The,French law, for iustunce, makes tlie 
lgw'of marriage, to many purposes, a pe¬ 
cuniary copartnership, fyid its provisions 
and ,retn(glieS'>re adapted to this con- 


,^uite otherwise,-as’ die wife’s personal 
propbrty, and foe use of her real estate, go 
'to trie husband, and licr legal rights are in 
.& great degree suspended during foe mar¬ 
riage. !'Ig : therefore, partiefi, married in 
Ftancse, remove to .Engljmd or ■ the U. 
-■ •- -■ lie paid to 




celebrated, was founded in 1575, and ,is,' 
distinguished tor its botanical garden^ ana-, 
tomical theatre, oliservatory, aud valuable ' 
library with w,000 volumes and 14,000 ', 
manuscripts.' The number of students, in '> 
1827, was 323. The Annales Acad. Lagrf. ' 
Bat. are still continued. Caiiiileta of ‘ 
philosophical, surgical, chemical instru¬ 
ments, and one for natural history, belong^ 
to the university.^ Among the buddings,, ? 

hureh, wi»„\. 
Camper',' 
..vttpd*' < 

contains Luke, of Leyden’s excoUont pic¬ 
ture of the last judgment. A fine .view! , 
ofthe 'whole city is enjoyed fromrithe», 
ancient castle, considered, tr&btiwMdv. 
ly,' a Roman work.. Tlie .printing fe# 1 , 
taWishments' formerly eonstitttted an’ana-,, 
portant, brand) of the mdukry^jCwf' -Ley- '< 



.,, ' ,>. > * r f^, £ , i „ *. 

, dea,^iftlare ils c^«jB^ve fcjt activity. ; Itf^lwJd^^ibeigaiJ to ,,- 

/.The > cityhyu) WoolleWmanufoetures mid: preach, dud, although popular ad d pulpit * 

V cjigisiderablp-inland trttde. ,*Thte ■man'iitae- , oratdr, ne was not satisfied'vrith his own 
, .tores have mulch declined, die.'salt* discqy rises. Id ISOi.anO Iwft, he/aasisred ‘ 

‘‘ J —*“ ’ ‘ * * ■'*’ * Walter Scott .in procuring tmatenals aiyL,. 

ilhistrmioas for.liis Minstrelsy of the Scot- '♦ 
.fish Boeder, audrepliblifihed the <?f)ui>-,; 
playut of Scotland, with a learned prelim- ■ . 
inary Dissertation, Noted hod a Glossary. ‘ 
Having -manifested a strong desire to> set oi it 1 . 
den (q, t V.), known as tine leader of thoiAnn- ' on an expedition tp explore the tmknowu 
baptists, the celebrated Peler Muschen-. regions of Africa, his friepds, to prevent'" 
‘ * ‘ the execution of thlsproject,'procured hiar^’ 

an ajipointment iu India,' which, However,* ■« 
could only he hold by a person who had - 


, "krorks are hfipprtant «. Leyden, "suffered 
; ‘ much in January 1^37, from the explosion 
’ of a ship cpntairdjig40,0G0 poundS of gun- 
f < powder, The Iwuserf on the side of the ca- 
nai were overturned, .imd many, persons 
'killed. Natives of Leyden are John of Ley 


, brock, Rembrandt, Luke of Leyden, & c. It 
. is connected witli llaarlem, Hague and 
Delft by canola Leyden was called by the. 
♦Romans Lugdunum Batavomm (mo lfata- 
tnans), frdui which the present name was 
• ■ formed in the middle ages. Even in 
, Ptolemy’s time, Leyden was a considera¬ 
ble city. It suffered much duriug the war 
with Spain (1574). 

, Leyden, Jan or John or. (Hoc John of 
Leyden.) , 

Leyden, Luke op. (See Luke of Ley¬ 
den.) 

Leyden, John; a .poet, antiquary and 
Orientalist, was bom at Dtuhoiin, Scot¬ 
land, in 1775, of parents hi humlde cir¬ 
cumstances, and bred up to such country 
■' tabor as suited his condition. In his car- 
V host youth, he displayed, the greatest ea- 
; gemess for the acquisition of knowledge, 
but enjoyed few opfiortunities of gratify - 
iug it. ilis predominant desire for learn¬ 
ing, however, determined his jinretite to 
„ jirepsre him for the church, and lie was 
entered at the college of Edinburgh, in 
1790, for the purpose of commencing his 
professional studios. Here, besides attend¬ 
ing to theology, he cultivated medical 
studies, and, in addition to the learned 
languages, acquired French, Spanish, Ital¬ 
ian, German, the ancient Icekuulic, Arabic 
•'and Persian. After remaining five or p ; .t 
years ia Edinburgh, he become private 
tutor to two young gentlemen, whom he 
accompanied to St. Andrew's, and, in 
1799, .published bis History of African 
Discoveries, wl licit lias siuce been con¬ 
tinued and enlarged by Hugh Murray (II 
vols., ,8Vo:, 1820). At this tinny lie was 
. also the author,of many [metical effusions 
in different departments, which appeared 
<. in the Edinburgh Magazine, and which, 
by rendering him known to the lovers of 
. literature, introduced him into the beet 
1 society in die Scotch capital. Ju compa- 
: ; T»y, lie difcpjayed the .rudeness and indo- 
t jHiridonce, which his early life aud educa-' 
' .t»n were fitted to produce in a man of 
’ silting feeling* and vigorous genius, united 
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taken a surgical degree, and this he aptu T , ’ 
ally obtained, after.six montfas’nnremitting ,. 
apjilicatiou. While in ■ India,'lid devoted; 
himself'to the study of Oriental htefat’uro,, %i 
but did nol lotig survive the influence of. 
the climate, ami liis, over-exortious-in )iw, ■* 
studies. He died in 1800. His poetical . 
Remains, with a Memoir of his J4re, wore 
published in 1821, anti, in 1826, the Com- \ ' 
nieutarics of Halier, translated .bv* .him, 
from the Turkish language. An animated, 
sketch of doctor Leyden’s life is contained ' 
in the 4th volume (American edition) of N ' 
the Miscellaneous prose Works pf sir \ 
W. Scott. * _ . 1 

Leyden Phial, in electricity, is a glass 1 
phial or jar, coated both within and with¬ 
out with Un-foil, or some other conducting' ; 
substance, which may bp, charged, and ■ 
employed in a variety of useful and enter- 
mining experiments. Glass of any other 
shape, so coated and used, has also receiv¬ 
ed the same denomination. A vacuum , 
produced it* such a jar, &c., has been until- ; 
od the Leyden vacuum. (See Hetfricity.) ' 
Li (called also ram); the common 
copper coin, in China, With a square'hole , 
m the middle, ami an inscription on one >< 
side. The copper is alloyed with lead, 
and the coin, vyhicb is cast, is very brittle. * 
10 lis make one.'candareen, 100 a mas, 

1000 a liartg or toie, about $1,50. 

Lias, in geology; the name jof a' pccu- 1 
liar formation; consisting’ of thick, argilMr ■ 
ceous deposits, which constitutes, the base 
on which the oblitic series reposed The , 
word lias is of English origin, and its said 
to be derived from a provincial proiiunoi- • 
ution of the word layers. The upper por- 
tion of tlKSSe deposits, including about two •’). 
thirds of their total depth, consists of beds ■ 
of'a deep-blue marie, Contatriipg> oldy it (-<>. 
few ( irregular limestone lieils. In the 
lower portion, tlio.iitnestone beds increase f 
in frequency, and assume the pecu|iar «s-j. ’ 
poet'which characterizes th^ifas, present-* ■ 
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by narrov#,' ataillaeeotts'fpartinge,; bo; that A bn enauar,'tablc, dtc^ -sri bbnof.of tlie" 
the quarries bftpis ro«k* ( bt a d»ajance ? ,a«w .^jpMSj.qr thrown uttothe sea, iu ‘baaot 
’wmna^o striped and riband-lifee appeal the s*A deities. The libetjotwyd tHedW.: Ji 
■ a’uce. These liliieqtonfe beds, when purest, were not p&tformed till thtf ninth rH$ afiei-* ,v ' 
eoutain,90 per ; ceat, pf Carbonate of .June the burning or interment, an A-eon^ste^^f ' 

* * 1 --^- , - A milk, n^ne, or Wood, aud generally cbn»> " 

eluded the fu nteral solemnities., lp 'sacrii/ 
fice^the priest was first obliged lib tasteth^,.;. 
jWine with which' he sprinkled the .victims,'^ 
and cause those to do Hus *same who offer- ' 


the residue consisting, apparently,! ofnluA 
hi'iifo, iron apd silex.y in places tphOre 

-i 1 1 ’ ' . J il __* ^ ^.1 _• . _ - r* 


■ these beds afedesO pure, ahuniue of coqrse 
.oliounde. > [The blub, lias,, Which contains 
’ t much iron, Affords a.'strong lime, distin¬ 
guished' by its property of sorting under 
iwater. •, The, white lias takes a polish,and 
;pray he-used fof the purposes of lithogra¬ 
phy. The lias clay .often oocurs in tlie 
'form of'soft‘slate or sliale, which divides 
into' very thin' lamim., and is frequently 
‘ much impregnated with bitumen aud iron 


ed l the sacrifice. This ceremony was call-. 
ed libare (dclibare), whence it also means 
to touch or taste something. Among the- ■ 
Greeks, the cnofiij,' or was similar to' . 
the libatio of the Romans. 

Lib ex, in law, is defined to be thp ,tna- i 
licious definnation of any person; made 


pyritesf.in consequence' of which, when public eifiier by'writing, printing or pic-,* 

. luid .m heaps with fagots, and once ignited, turns, in order to provoke him to anger, or 
j5t‘ will continue to‘burn slowly until the to expose liim to public hatred, contempt * 

- ij..... :— 1 1 ---* ,,rl — or ridicule. When defumatory words tire, . 

merely spoken in conversation! they exist,, 
no longer than during the act of giving ■ 
them utterance, and are heard only by " 
those in whose presence they ere used;. 1 
hut, when they are committed to paper;, 
they become permanent* in their natuwy - " 
and are capable of being disseminated fofi. 
and wide. Words, again, .-tay be spoken j 
in liaste, and without thought; but the act 
of writing necessarily requires time and ; 
deliberation. For these reasons, libelling ■ 
is regarded, 6y our law, as a more lieinouq 
offence than slandering, which is the tech, 
ideal name for spoken defamation; ajbrf 
'numberless expressions are libellous, if > 
written and made public, which arc not 
punishable, if they are merely spoken.' 1 
Thus, unless tlie slanderous woruk be such \ 
as tend to cause it to be believed, that tpe 
person slandered is gpilty of some crime . 
]>unishablc by law, as theft or perjury, or 
that he ‘ is infected with some disease • 
which renders him unfit to mix*n society; : . 
or unices they tend to injure him in the • 

K icular trade from which he derives his,! •' 
lihoosf; or unless they have actually' 
been productive of some damage to him,, p 
they are not actionable, though false. Fur; 
instance, it je not legal slander to say of a , 
private gentleman, drat he is a swindler^ • / 
he has received no specific damage'there-/..' 
from, beyond the mere annoyance, df jo 
having been subjected to such.on linputa- ,> 
tion. ’ But such accusations . as these, opd* • 
all others which hold up individuals to*- . 


7 ron pyrites is; wholly decomposed. When 
’it foils in large masses from the cliffs upon 
■ the seii-ahore,- as it often does in "England, 
.and becomes .moistened by sea-water, it 
'ignites spontaneously. The alum-slate of 
Whitby, in England, is of this sort. Lias 
. clay is impreghated with a large dose of 
common salt, and sulphate of magnesia 
.'and soda; in consequence of which, 
springs of water, rising tnrough it, contain 
these salts in solution. The Cheltenham 
.and' Gloucester springs am in this clay. 
The lius is ranarkahlov for llio muuber 
antj variety of its organic remains, among 
which am numerous chambered univalves 
bivalves, certain sjK'cies of fish and verte¬ 
bral animals, allied to the order of lizards, 
some of Wliich are of enormous size. 
The ichthyosaurus, one of these, bus the 
' orbit of its eye 10 inchcslong and 7 broad; 
and the plesiosaurus, of wliich 5 specks 
have ,been found,, measures 20 feet in 
. length. This rock also embraces, in some 
instances, bones of the turtle, fossil wood 
aud jet ■ The lias crosses England from 
• near Whitby, in.Yorkshire*to Lyme, in 
. Dorsetshire. ' The same formation occurs 
also, in' France, and in the Alps and the 
Jura. The most valuable mineral sub¬ 
stances obtained from it ace water-set- 
.'ting lime and Alum shale. *. . 

r . . Libanus, Mount. (See Lebanon.) 

"... Libation (Latin, libatio * Ubammhm, 
libare, to po«r out) - v properly, a drink 
" omiripg; but used; also for other offerings 
,’<io the gods, as a meal-cake, fir something 


' similar, placed on the altar, and a part of public hatred, cpntempt or .ridicule, : be,- " 
;;Which w^ie burned. Libations were also come libellous when the remembrancer ' 


M 


tliem is deliberately perpetuated hywheir'| 

. „_ being committed to writing. LfohUeref, 

; dearth, ht .honor ..of the kens. Of all taaf be brought to pumshmet|t %,BiPros-; 
u ltuite, afamM j|orupn was likewise placed .eention on the part of the goyerphimit, or. ; 


made‘.at domestic, meals, some of the, 
food being throwi into the fire on the 
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Iw compoJM tomake reparation fiy apjvil - 
action. Tl»e fuvil action is grounded,upon 
•the'injury which tlipfobel j» supposed to 
■occasion to the iudjyidutil; the public 
- prosecution, upOn4ts tendency to provoke 
a' breach of the peace. If tlio charges 
contained in the libel are true, a civil ac¬ 
tion cannot txv maintained, Itecauso it is 
, considered -that every man must bear the 
,consequences df <his own act: and, there¬ 
fore, if he has laid himself open to accu¬ 
sation, lie must endure it as the naturaj 
result of his own crimes or folly. But, in- 
' Ostnuch as the malicious propagation even 
of that which is true,' is calculated to dis¬ 
turb the public peace) die truth of the 
, libellous matter is no defence, by the coin- 
1 inon law, upon a prosecution by the gov¬ 
ernment,' although, without doubt, it will, 
in many cases, entitle the defendant to the 
' merciful consideration of the court, when 
it decides upon the quantum of punish¬ 
ment to he awarded.* In civil' actions, 
again, it is‘necessary to prove that the 
publication of the libel was made, to others 
besides the person at whom it is-aimed; 
for, however falijp and atrocious it may 
■be, it is evident that the perspn libelled 
can derive no injuiy from it, so long as its 
very existence is known to none but him- 
• self. Therefore au abusive letter, written 
by one man to another, is not sufficiently 
puhlteltcd to support an action, unless the 
' writer shows it to a third person, because 
*he person to whom it is addressed cannot 
' be injured by it, unless he himself chooses 
to make it public; nevertheless, the author 
, of such a letter piny la? prosecuted by in¬ 
dictment, for it equally tends to create a 
breach of the peace. With these distjne- 
’ tions, civil actions and prosecutions for 
libel stand very much on trie kamc footing. 
In ordinary Cases, it is not necessary to 
.prove 'maljce on the, part of the libeller; 

’ for, even supposing that the lilielwas pub- , 
fished without auy malicious design, yet 
foe injury to the individual,'atal •the dan- 
• gor to foe public peace, are not the less on 
that aiccoflut But, although tin? charges 
contained in a lilad are fidse. yet, tmder 
the particular' circumstances 'of certain 
: coses, the author is excused, unless ex¬ 
press proof can be produced of his having * 
Seen influenced by hatred or malice.' 
Thcge are called privileged communica¬ 
tions. The master who gives a bad char¬ 
acter of foe servant who has left him, is 
privileged, if he acts bona Jidv, t and not 

', * By statute, in New York and Massachusetts, 

1 the truth may be a justification, if the publication 
■wag made with good motives and for justifiable 
'end*. »• 
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officiously; but if) without application being 
made to him to give a character, he volun¬ 
teers officiously jo send one' to the person 
who is about to lure die servant, lie i» not ,, 
privileged, and must stand or fall with the 
tjuth or falsehood of his charges. - So, if 
a father writer to Ins son, fiarwr fide, warn- 
ing him against a person whose' character 
he has reason to suspect, that is a privi¬ 
leged communication'. It is difficult to 
lay down arty general definition, which 
shall comprise all the occasions when ... 
communication's a re privileged; but, per- r 
haps, we shall not he very wrong in saying • 
that, whenever a communication, is made’ 
bona pie, unoffieiously, anil without mal¬ 
ice, and either the person who makes it, v 
or the person to whom it is made,' has a ’ 
real substantial interest in the subject to 
which it relates, it tea privileged commit- 
liication, and the mere fact of its not being . 
true will not render the person who makes 
it liable, either to a civil action, or to a 1 , 
criminal prosecution. A fair criticism on 
a public work, or print, 4wc.; ‘ a fair com¬ 
ment on a place of public entertainment; 
n fair and impartial account of the pro¬ 
ceedings iu n court of justice, and the like) . 
are not considered libellous, unless foe 
subjects to which they relate are in them¬ 
selves of such an obscene, blasphemous 
or scandalous nature, that a duo regard t6 
decency enjoins that they should not be 
publicly discussed? under which circum¬ 
stances, even a Correct statement becomes 
indictable. In a civil action, the plaintiff 
recovers damages, the amount of which is 
settled by il>e juty. But, upon an indict¬ 
ment, the jury has merely to acquit the 
defendant, or to find him guilty,' after , 
which the court , passes judgment, tint! 
awards the punishment, which is general-, 
ly fine and imprisonment, of both; but, 
by statute 1 (leorge IV,<:.‘8, persons con¬ 
victed a second time of a blasphemous or.' 
seditious libel, may lie banished for such a 
term of years as the court thinks fit. The 
•jury decide on the lbgal innocence or 
criminality of the alleged libel, without 
being bound by the direction of the judge. 
(See Juty.) — t/ibel, in the ecclesiastical 
and admiralty courts is foe name given to ‘ 
the formal written statement of the com- .< 
plain ant’s ground of c6m plaint against foe . 
defendant. 1 ( - 

Liver; a sunmme jof‘Bacchus uriming, , 
the Romans, ceferring'to die idea of a Be- /, 
liverer, or liberator. Liber was originally 
an okl Italian god of fc-rtifity,whWuame»;i; 
was probably derived ffoin 'foe old woM 
libare (to pour out, to wajterj. Hp tyor * . 
, * •. j 


mil Irmas) *in /•MnaTinn T.'innra 1 lOnn '»i 


• ii , .. , rj a —j society to the ooicmyi u. «, 

. originally. to tlioBe wbwh were considered 1834 ,. tlie system 'of government now'iii’t * 
syjtabie for freemen, in contradistinction operation was adopted, and the benefits ■ * 
to those wbicp wort left to slaves, In . which liave resulted from if’fcre 


•continent, ujfe composed of those who ad¬ 
here tS dm ancient regime, and object' tp 
die principles of equal rights, and of those 
-who, adhering to the latter, arc thence 
„ called liberals. .The struggle is between 
, 1 the feudal,'nr aristocratic, and the demo- 
.cratie principle. / There exists, of course, a 
,• ?. great variety of shades in both parties. 
' The word liberal received the most dis- 
, tinCt signification, in a pditical point of 

• 'view, in France, during the years precod- 
irig the revolution of 1830. It then meant 
the party opposed to tlie ultras and the 
hierarchists. A*t present, the name has 

. ‘‘no .longer 1 u distract party meunhig in 
France* because the liberal party rule. 
But this party is divided into the party da 
•. mouvtmeni, , or those who wish further 
changes, and the stabilitatians, who wish 
- to keep things as they arr. The latter, at 
this moment, hojd the reins of govern¬ 
ment. ' (Sec the articles Doctrinaires, 
Centre, and C6U Droit,)' 

Liberal Arts. (See Ms.) 

Liberia ; the name which, in 1,834, on 
the motion of general Robert Goodloe 
llurpor, was given to the territory pur¬ 
chased by the American colonization soci- 
' ety, on the western coast of Africa. Tim 

• origiu m>d purposes of tips association 
have been already described in the article 
Colonization Society, as well as the ill suc- 

. cess of the first attempt to establish a set¬ 
tlement, in 1820. Iu the summer of 1821, 

' cape Montserado, or Mcsurudo, with a 
large tract of adjoining country, was pur¬ 
chased of the native chiefs, or head-men. 
The emigrants first established themselves 
on nape Montserado, under' die- direction 
of doctor Ayres, Jan, 7, 1822. Almost 
immediately after taking possession of the 
; rape, doctor Ayres was, in consequence 
■ Of severe illness, obliged to return to the 
V. States; hut, happily for tlie colony, 

, „ v fMr. Jehmli Ashtpun arrived, and assigned 
!> ■ the superintendence of affairs, Aug. 8. 
f . For .mom than.'six years, this able man 
ftevoted lus jwWem to the work of 
' establishing,‘upon broad and sure fonndb- 


ed by the people. Through the negotia- ; 
tions of the latO|Mr. Ashmun, great acces- ' 
sions were made .to the original territory , 
of Liberia. Full possession has been ob¬ 
tained of large tracts of country, and a 
jurisdiction (which excludes all foreign 
nations from making settlements) acquiired • ■ 
over the coast, from cape Mount to Trade 
Town, a distance of 1§Q miles. The ter- 
ritory of Liberia is generally low upon the 
coast, hut gradually rises towards die iute- ' 
riar, and, at a distance of from 20 to 30 ■ 
miles from the sea, hills are visible, of, 
considerable elevation. About 48 triflesV 
due north-west from cajie Montserado, is. , 
Grand Cape mount, which is elevated ,, 
from a level country, on a base of about 
four miles i.» diameter, 1)00 feet above the 1 
sea, which washes it on three sides. This '■ 
mount, the north-western extremity of , 
Liberia liav, is covered with a deep and . 
unlading foliage. Several springs of ex¬ 
cellent water descend from it, and the 
Pissou river (a broad, but irregular end 
sluggish stream, whicii has been traedd to , 
about 100 miles from its mouth) Anpties 
itself into the ocean on its northern side- 
The St. Paul’s river, which flows into Li- ‘ 
lteria hay, at the distance of from eight to 
nine mites north of cape Montsenulo, is of 
considerable magnitude, and supiiosed to . ■ 
admit, above its tails (about IK) miles from " 
its mouth), of boat navigation for 200 or 
300 miles. The Montserado river is 40 . 
miles loiigj and enters the sea on the •*,•* 
northern side of the cape of the same 'V 
name. In tin; .Tuuk district, south-east* 'j 
of cape Montserado 40 miles, ure two <•,* 
eonsideraWe rivers, one descending from ’ 
the north-north-west, and the other from 
the east-north-east, and pouring their wa- / 
tera into tlie ocean at the distance of only. * 
two miles from each other. The rives S’h ' > 
John’s, 81 ‘miles south-east from" capo ,' i 
Montserado, is larger than any we have!, } 
mentioned, anil represented by Mr. Ash¬ 
mun as majestic, and navigable for. vessels £'. 
of 90 to 100 tons, abounding wadi fish. 


and having fts course through* a fertile,■: 
tions,' til® colony, so interesting to the U. delicious and salubrious country, of a rich /' 
-States, and $o full of ho{»e for Africa. , and mellow soil, fanned Hi hours in evety \ 
His dhfenro of the, infant settlement, in ... * ft. ft. CJurkw. ' • 
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M, even in the dry aeasotij by.d sea breeze, Bey trilie; aliput half the nuipW’of tlie 
tempered and sweetened, in dtB ju^ssa^c rip Vcys. South-west of Muntaentdp are the ‘ 
dip 'river, by the verdure which croons its Bassos, extending Over various bounfriesi 
hanks, ^tendering die scene Ope of the Their number may he estimated at 136 , 000 . • 
tnost delightful that‘piu .be hnaguud.' Tho b’eysarcdescribedag'a proud,selfish, 1 
Cape Mobtserudo, upon which is sit imp’d deceitful race; theBeys as indolent, pacify •; 
“ " ‘ ’ J * ' ie and inoffensive, Wri the Bassos atfrin- 


, ■ Monrovia $o called in honor of presi- 
'^dont Monroe, one of the earliest and 
■ most efficient friends of the colonization 
i society), the earliest settlement made 
in Liberia, is alxmt (5° 27' N. lat., and 
■ , HP 4<y W. Ion. from Gnymvich. Cape 
. • Montsojrado is elevated about 80 feet above 
die ocean, Is washed by the water on 
• three sides, nnd eotmeeted with u level 
, i tract wf land on the fourth. Its length, 
from north-west to south-east, is throe and 
one diird miles; its average width, from 
north-east to soudv-wost (directly across 
from the river to die ocean), three fourths 
of a mile. It comprehends about lflOO 
acres. From May to October, the wiiyl, 
on this const* is uniformly from soutli- 
soutli-west. In November and 1 lecembcr, 
the seu breeze varies from south-south¬ 
west U) north-north-wost, die land breeze 
• commonly from north-east and north. 
Musters of ’ vessels should rememhi'r that 
.• .this coast may, »t all seasons, be descended 
ivith little difficulty; hut (that the ascent, 
,l*etWeeu January and May, is exceedingly 
. slow, both the. current and wind being in 
. opposition. Vessels standuig by rape 
, .Mount ought to give this cape a birth of 
f two or three leagues, 'flu* anehorage 
ground} at the distance of one or two miles 
north-eiisi of cape Montserado, is sate and 
good. The American colonization society 
has transported to Liberia 1403 iris per¬ 
sons of color. Between 100 nnd ‘200 
slaves, liberated from the grasp of pirates 
on the const, huve been placed under the 
protection of the colony. About il00 slaves, 
taken while about to be brought into, die 
U. States contrary to law, have been re¬ 
moved to Liberia by the goviAnmeut of 
>lhe |T. States, There are ibuc nourishing 
settlements within the limits of the colony 
1 —Monroviu, Caldwell, tl ie llalf-wny Farms 
for New Georgia), and Millshurg, situated 
30 miles in the interior, on the eastern 
bank of the St. Paul’s. One of the native 
tribes has voluntarily placed itself under 
, the laws of the n colony, and others have 
expressed a desire to follow its example. 
The natives, in the vjcinity of Liberia, may 
be divided into'three great classes—die 
Fey or Voy tribes occupying ,the country 
from GalKnas river to Gnuul’Cape mount, 
,, distance Of SO miles, and which are es- 
.titrated'bj Mr. Ashman at 15W). Between 
f/«Apte Mount and cape Montserudo is the 


dusirious, and many of tiieui laborious*,' 
It is not to lie understood, however, that ■ ‘ 
.each of those classes is held tijtgnber aud‘ 
directed bv a single government. They . 
are-all, of them broken up into , small and 
feeble tribes, utterly incapable of conduct¬ 
ing warlike operations in, a united und 
jioWerful manner*. This people fitrther in, 
the interior arc of a mope elevated and *. 
civilized character, have some knowledge , 
of the Arabic language, and sonro ne- 
quaintance with , the niorc useful arts. ’ •' 
The articles to be obtained by trade at 
lJhcria arc chiefly ivory, camwood, gold, o 
tortoise-shell, hides, the teeth of the sea- 
horse, and a small quantity of coffee, 
'fbe country abounds in cattle, goats, 
swine and fowls, and in most, of the fruits 
and productions of ot 1 icr tropical climates. 
Thus fur, the efforts of the, American col¬ 
onization society have been attended with 
great, if not unexampled, success. The 
men of color, who have migrated to Lilie- 
riu, have frit tile influences of enterprise 
and freedom, 'and are improved’ alike in 
their condition at id character. Those 
who .were slaves h;oo Imcoiue* masters; 
those who were once dependent have 
become independent: once the olrjccts of 
charity, they are nowbeneflictors,'and the • 
very individuals who, a few years hgo, felt 
their spirits depressed in our land, and 
incapable of high efforts ahd great achieve- ,, 
inetits, now stand forth conscious of their 
dignity and power, sharing in nil the jaiv- 
ilegos and honors of a respected, a. free, , 
and a Christian people., The plan of the 
American colonization society appears 
practicable to a Very great exlent, dud, we 
trust, Will be made the ’means bf inesti¬ 
mable good to the U. States and to Africa. ' 

Ljbkktxs, among tho Romans, person-’ 
ified liberty; according to Hyginus, a 
daughter of. Jupiter aim'Juno. When 
she is represented on coins, with her head , 
uncovered,she is'the Rqmdu Lilicriy; but,. , 
with a diadein and veil, .she is the goddess * 
Liberty, in geuoral, Gracchus built a tern- ’ 
jile to the latter on mount Avon tine. 

LibUrtines, or LisKR’nhi ;'a sect of, ,'V 
fanatics, in ,the sixteenth century,'.’{n lFol-; •’ 
l:u»d and Brabant, who plaepfl. ndfpfton ift “. 
a perfect union of the soul With, Odd, > 
which, having opce taken place, all diffor-t, 1 
ence betvyeen evil imil good, ^itr ajad vhjT, 




give himself up to his appetites ar 4 ,pas- ';,'calledthe Jtqcpbbi cbep. 
sions, as these wore rto longer bad. , Libra s' 'die JRopiati pound unit for 

Liberty or this Press-. (See Press.) weighing. (See 4s.) Theapciehl Hoi nans 


Liberty Tree. ’At tlie time f <ri' the 
i disturbances qrajted Fn the American col- 
' oniss by the stamp act,- a 'large American 
elm was used, in Boston, to bang oBnox- 


eingv, 

! Ol tpl 


and to make 
ie sons of liberty 


ious characters in effi 
. ‘ known tlie,intentions 
(its the patriots wore culled), who also hold 
their meetings Under it. The following 
inscription was placed upon it—“'nils 
. tree was planted hr the' year HMtJ. and 
pruned by order ’of the sons of liberty, 
February 14, 17(^7* It ‘Wustbenccfor- 
■ ;’ward called the liberty tree, but, in 1774, 
" Was cijt dowik by'lhe English troops, l*y 
1 • whom the town was occupied. The ex- 
' ample was imitated in other ~ 
country , 1 mast-of die towns 
liberty tree 5 and, on the breaking out of 

• • [mi), ■ 


reckoned ninney also by pounds, 'And a <7 
libra \of Silver was worth ■ about tbir-' 
’teen dollars. This word passed o^er Id' . 
the varlouk nations of Latin descent or ,V 
mixture. (One lAvte.) - 

Libraries. Tlie njpst ancient library 
is fabulously ascrilied to the Kgyptiatr. : 
king Osymnndyus of Memphis. Pigistni- 
tus first founded a ■ library among thfe ■- 
Greeks, at Athens 5 Xerxes carried .it to-'' 
Persia, but Scleucus Nicatrtr emtsed it to ; 
be restored to Athens. The most cele¬ 
brated library of antimiity whs die Alex- ' 
aiidrian. (See JUeximdria.) iFitnilius Pam-* 
Ins apd Luctiilus brought die first libra- 


parts of the. rics, as the spoils of war, to Home. Asi 
’wiving their ■ nius Pollio founded the first public library, 


the French revolution 
emblem was adopted. 


the sat ye 
liberty tree Was 


planted by the; Jacobins in Paris, and 
'many other cities of France followed their 
‘, ■ example. The same ceremony was pn«- - 
. - tised by the' French troops, on their en¬ 
trance into foreign ‘countries. The Lom- 
Iwirdy poplar was first used, but the 
French haute of this tree ( ucvpliir ), af¬ 
fording matter of derision, oaks or fir-trees 
were "afterwards used. 

Liberty , Cap of. The right of covering , 
the head was, iu early times, a mark of 
liberty. Slaves always went bare-headed, 
aiid one of dm ceremonies of cmanci]>a- 
tion was the placing a cap on their head, 
by their former master. Thus the cap (or 
the hat) became the symbol of liberty, 
and has played a part in many tv‘volu¬ 
tions. The hwisS owe their liberty to the 
.hat which .Gassier ordered to 1 m* saluted 
■ as-a mark of submission. The arms of 
U 10 united Swiss cantonft have a round 
: hat for a crest. In England, die cap (blue, 
with a^ white border, and the inscription 
Liberty, in letters of gold), is used as a 
symlxi! of the copstitutioniu liberty of the 
- nation, anil Britannia sometimes tiears it 
' on dm point of her spear; more common¬ 
ly, however, she has, the trident of Nej>- 
.vtune,' without the cap, in b<f left band, 
whilst site offers the olive branch of peace 
> to die world iti lior rigid hand. The cap 
, was used in France, as the svtnbol of lil»- ' 
■ erty, af tho.beginning of die’ revolution 
' ■ (1789) and its rod color was liorrowcd 
from:that of the liberated gulley-slaves of 
; Marseilles who went in great numbers to 
. Paris. ' The‘Jacobin club, At Paris; afler- 
. wards made the rad cap a fsidge of tuetn- 


V 


which was also taken in war. 'Julitta 
Cesar established a large library, aud itf- 
trimted it to the con* of the learned Varro. 
Augustus founded two libraries, one of 
which was called Palalina, because it was 
in the temple of Apollo, on mbunt Pala¬ 
tine'; the other >vas in the portico of Oc- 
tavia,.aud was called Odavimia. The 
conflagration of Nero dt.itroyed several 
libraries, which Domitian restored* • Tra¬ 
jan founded a very excellent library* Pub¬ 
lius Victor mentions 2& public libraries in,. 
Rome ; there were, besides, extensive / 
private libraries. These treasures were" 
destroyed or dispersed, partly by die raw- . 
ages of the barbarians, partly by the ieono- 
clasts; In the ninth and eleventh eent«- 
ries, Basil the Macedonian, emperor of 
the Eustf, and tlie learned (‘oirmcniao im -! - 

i ierial ftimily, made several collections of ’ 
looks, principally in the convents of tin* 
Aegean islands and mount Athbs. The - 
Arabians hud, in Alexandria, a considenr-,, 
hie library of Arabian books. Ai-Mamduu^ - 
collected mauy Greek manuscripts, in 
Bagdud. In dm West,’ libraries were 
founded in the second half of the eight!) 7 
century, by die encouragement of Churls- -i 
uiogno. In France, one of the most cel-. " 
ehrated was that in the abliey StpGermaip ’ J ; 
dqs Pn*s, nei# Paris. In . Gorman^-, ■the ' i 
libraries of Fulda, Goryey, and, in d» ’ i 
eleventh century, that of Hfrschau, were' ''•* 
valuable. In Spain, id die twelfth eontu- " „ 
ry, the Moors had 70 public libraries, of 
which thht of Cordova contained 250,000 V 
volumes. In England and Italy, libraries 
wore ate founded widi great zeal partic-/ ' 
ulurly, in, the former country, by Rtelmfd; ’. 
Aungerville; in die hutec, byvff^flqfch,’.’ 
JBomtcdio and edicts. Allgr the-mvon- ■ •’< 
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«nd 15,000 MSS.; that at Mena, 80000 
vote., ftiid that of Na|4es 434)000. T|ie Vat- 
Partfiunl iojui library is very large and famous, b»t in 
Much disorder. , The number qf books in 4 

, , _, forcigh-librnrica is very difficult; to bo asOer-7 , 

Fctit-Radel’s Interesting Redhcrchrs surlts , taindd with precision, and the statements 
Biblitithltfim andamea et modeniesjns/jh'6 differ eonnuch, that the above estimates 4m, ‘. 

r '~ -in rnuny coses, Iitde better thahapproximu-< 

lions. In -the U. States^ the principal li- 


tioti of the art ’of prifUjHgy/ ihfc veto done 
mote eisily and; at fcsss expense.,» Nicliolas 
■ V'fbumled, tlic Vatican library 1 ,- Cardinal 
.^Bessarion bequeathed hteftxcellont library 
to the church of St. Made at Venice. {See 


1 la Fondation if la Bititiotheqve Mazarine, 
(Paris, lBl9,j The principal libraries of 
modern dines are, the royal library at 
. Paris (more than 400,000 primed book! 

, and 80,000 MSS.); die central court li- 

* ( brary at' Munich (more than 1 400,000 
hooka aud 9000 MSS.); the imperial li- 

■'’braryat Petersburg (300,000 lawks .and 
11,000 MSS.); the imperial library at Vi¬ 
enna (300,000 books and 12,000 MSS.); 
the university library at ’Gottingen (about 
300,000 lawks) ; the royal library at 
, Dresden (at least 220,000 printed books, 
150,000 pamphlets, dissertations and smalt 
works not, included, and 2700 MSS.); the 
royal library at Copenhagen (stated'vari¬ 
ously at 130,000,250,000 and 400,000 vol¬ 
umes; it' has 3000 MSS.); the library io 
< the Eficurijd (130,000 volumes, and excel¬ 
lent Arabian MSS.); the. royal library at 
Berlin (200,000 vote. and 7<)w MSS.); th<* 
i academical library at Prague (130,000 
vote, and 8000 MSS.); die royal library 
in Stuttgard (110,000 vote.); the Vatican 
library at Home (300,000J woks and 40,000 
MSS.). Jn England, the two largest libra¬ 
ries ari/thr Bodleian in Oxford (stated by 
some at 500,000, by others at 250,000 vote. 
. and 30,000 MSS.), and the library of the 
.British museum at London (180,0001woks 
i. and alwur (50,090 MSS.). Resides tht Bib- 
Iwthiqne du roi , then: are, in Paris, those of 
the arsenal (150,000 printed books, 5000 
MSS.), of St Onevieve (110,000 jiriutcd 
books, 2000 MSS.); of the institute (50,000 
vols.); of the chamber of deputies (40,000;; 
the, Mazarin library (90,0(H)); making in 
.all, , 1 , 200,000 volumes in the public, libra- 
'riori in Paris. In the rest of France,there 
■ arp 273 public libraries, the principal of 
which'are those of Lyons (containing to¬ 
gether (500,000 vote.); Bordeaux (105,000); 
Aix (73,000), &c. The total number of 
volumes," in these provincial libraries, if. 
S.OOOjOOO.* Access to these great collnc- 

* tiofts is easily obtained, both by natives 
and foreigners. In Italy, there are, a great 
number of valuable libraries, of which 
that at Bologna, founded iu 1(550, contains 
150,000 vols.,*9000 MSS.; the Mnglidbcccl ii 
library at Florence, 150,000 vote., 9000 

V;MSS.; tlic university library at Genoa, 
7(f000 vols.; the Ambrosian' at Milan, 
•• (50,000 primed vols., and, at leu$t, 15,000 
" MSS.--according t» others, 140,ObO vote. 

tfyy / ' ’* Ji 


braries arc-that of Harvard college (36,000' 
vote.); of the Boston Atbonamm (26,000 
vols.); of tlio Philadelphia library, (27,000 ■ 
vote.) ; of congress (16,000 vote.*); of. ., 
Charleston (13,000.) ‘ 

Libration of xue Earth is sometimes \ 
Used to denote the parallelism .of tfie ", 
earth’s axis iu every part 'of its revoju- 
lion round the sun. - ’ ' ' 

Libration of, the Moon. Very nearly 
the same face of the moon is always turn- ' 
ed towards the earth, it being subject to ' 
only a small clmnge'witbin certain limits, 
those spots which lie near the edge ap-. 
pouring aud disappearing by turns ; this . 
is railed its libration. The moon turns 
alxiut its axis iu the* same direction iu 
which it revolves in its orbit,, Now, the • 
angular velocity about its axis is uniform, 
and it turns about its axis, in the saint,' 
lime in which it makes a complete revo¬ 
lution in its orbit; if therefore, the aiigite* 
lur motion about the earth were also uni- 1 
form, the same face of the moon would .. 
always he turned towards the eartli; for, 
if tlio moon had no relation on her axis, 
when she is on op]ionite sides of the earth, 
she would show different faces; but if 
after she bar- made half a revolution in 
her orbit, she lias also turned hnlf round 
her axis, then tin* filer, which would oth¬ 
erwise have been shown, will he turned 
behind, and the same face will appear; 
aud thus, if the mooij’s. angular velocity 
about lier axis were always equal to hymn- , 
gular velocity in her orbit about the earth, 
the same side of tlie moon would lie always 
towards the earth ; hut as the- moon’s an-' , 
gular velocity about her axis is uniform, 
and her angular velocity iu, her orbit is not , 
uniform, these angular' velocities euunot 
coutinuq always equal, and therefore the 
moon will sometimes shiny a little, more, 
of her eastern parts, and sometimes a little 
more'of her western parts! This is called ■ . 
u libration in longitude., .Also the moon’*. 
axis, is not perpendicular to the plana‘of ■ 
her orbif and, therefore, at opposite points' '' 
of her orbit, her opposite poles are turn- * 
, ed towtuftds the earui; therefore fycr. poles A ( 
• appear and disappear by t urns, ''i'his- is , - ,, 
called a libration in latitude. Hence near* • ’ 
ly one half of the, moon',isnever tjaible’ „ 

• :• 
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[ ir the earth, and j,heriefore ? nearly one half. isuhstnjiee' is• powderyV cmstaceo'us^ haemsyi* 
of its' inhabitants, (if it "hav© any) never Itranoiw, coriaceous,’ of mejfi corneous-; 
see .the earth, arid nearly the 1 other half "and their form'thrit of a h^izonjal frond, .>* 
1 never losfe sight of it • Alspj the than, of simulated, lobed, or divided, bearing scat,- : 
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fib h rotation about, its axisbeinga month, 
the length of the lunar days arid nights 
Will* be about a. fortnight each, It is a 
■very extraordinary circumstance, that the 
time of the moon’s revolution about her 
axis should be equal to that in her orbit. 

. Libya, with the ancient geographers ; a 
large part of the north of Africa, west of' 

Mgypt,- which was divided into Libya 
exterior and interior ; sometimes also into' 

L. Proper, L. Murtnarica and L. Cyrcnaic. 

■ The Greek authors sometimes compre¬ 
hended all Africa under this name. 

• Licenses, or Free Letters, wbre in- • 

■ strurneiiis'used to diminish the effect of 
.the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napo¬ 
leon, and the'British orders in council, 

■which threatened the destruction of Eu¬ 
ropean commerce, if some exceptions had 

, not been made by both nations. England. 
decreed first, in November, 1808, that ves¬ 
sels of nil nations,. the French excepted, 
i might he provided with licenses, good for 
1 one year, upon condition of importing 
gram* into England ; but, after 1809, li- 
. censes were given under the condition of 
’ oxportiug British manufactures or colonial 
produce. Licenses were also sold by 
France, esjiecially for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying her uavy. False papers for ships 
wore also in common' use. At last, it vt as 
decided by England to grant licenses to 
all ships not French, even though they 
carried a French license, upon condition 
that ope third part of the cargo should be 
English goods, the same portion of French 
cargo being also allowed. France also 
gave licenses (to American vessels) to ex¬ 
port French goods, and, in return, to im- 
port colonial produce. Licenses were 
granted by Russia for trade with Eng¬ 
land, from 1811, and by Sweden, for the 
same trade, from 1812; hot, at tlio full of 
the famous continental system (see that 
article), :he licenses became useless. 

Licentiate ; an academical dignity lie- 
tween' the baccalaureate and the doctor¬ 
ate, and tbo obtaining of which is a neces¬ 
sary step to taking the doctor’s degree. 

' /licentiate also signifies the person who 
‘ has received the degree. A licentiate in . membranous frond, divided into lofies and -., “y 
. theology has the right of delivering theo¬ 
logical lectures, and u licentiate In medi¬ 
cine the right to practise. 

Lichens.; a family of plants, belonging 
[ to die Li’uueean class cryptogmnia, rpntain- 
jng about 1200 known species* wliich arc 
.hnow arranged under several genera. Their 


tered tubercles ,ah«t cup-hke wurte, or 
branching and coraUoid. They are cohi- 
mon everywhere, adhering to rock^ 
trunks of trees and barrefr soil. , On, as-,* ' 
ceuding mountain's, they are found flour- - ■'■ 
ishlng beyond the limit of all othelr plains, 
even to the very verge of purpetua) snw. 
Many of’them, fixing upon the hardest,, 
rocks, by retaining mofefure, facilitate their 
decomposition, and promote th* fiirftiation 
of soil. They are generally pereYuiial, 
and grow- by receiving moisture through 
all parts of their surface, and, though fre¬ 
quently desiccated, the leant" rain restores 
their freshness. Many of the species’op- ■ 
pear to be universally distributed, occur-'. " 
ring in all parts of the globe; but the 
lichens of the equatorial regions and 
southern hemisphere, have, not, hitherto, " , 
been" satisfactorily examined. Several of * 
the species are used for sustenance in . 
times of scarcity, by the inhabitants of the ’ 
northern regions. The tripe de roche of 
the Canadians, so often resorted to by the . 
fur traders, is also a lichen, somewhat 
resembling the substance tfpm wliich the 
name is derived. The reindeer moss < , 
(catiomyce rangi/erina) is common, in-* 
sterile soil, in many parts of the .northern , 
hemisphere ; but, in the arctic regions, 
it grows in the greatest profusion, often . 
occupying, exclusively, extensive tracts of 1 
country, covering the ground to the depth 
of a Ijfot or more, and having the appear¬ 
ance of snow. It is celebrated as being ' 
the chief resource of the reindeer in • 
those desolate regions. The Iceland moss . 
(physcia Jrelandica) is also exceedingly •.< 
abundant in the arctic regions, and often.; 
affords aliment to the inhabitants, cither in. ’ 
the form of gruel or broad, which last; 1 
though not agreeable, is vory nutritious.. 
The taste is bitter, astringent, and ex¬ 
tremely mucilaginous. It is‘an article of ’.,, 
commerce, mid is very frequently, em- , 
ployed in pharmacy, in the composition of • 
various pectoral lozenges and sirups, and is *; 
celebrated as an article of diet, in combi- ’■ * 
nation with milk, in coughs anil puimb- !A 
nary uffectioiis. The plant consists of a 


lacirria \-winch an* unattached, and -cither,' 
smooth or fringed op die margin. It ia 
very abundant in the Alpine region of? the 
•White mountains of. New Hampshire!- 
OH’hal (roedtd tinrtoria) is still an minor- 


tant article of coirtinerco, though, tripch \ 
less, used now than.fomierly^ ori account ■; 
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& bf the fugilivetaea^ of dip rich purple and 
,, ' rpse-^olored dyes which hyfelds.. .Some 
;' Of its tints, however, are capable of being 
fixed, And it is, „ besides, 1 employed for 
'staining marble, forming blue, veins-and 
' spots. . It 'grows ep-rocks,, bordering on 
. : ,the sea, in the islands of the-Medherra- 
; neap, the Azores, Canaries, Capo Verde 
' and* Bourbon. That from the Canaries is 
, most esteetped, and is lnrgeJv imported 
; ’ into Eurppo. . Several otlier lichens afford 
" dyes of various colors, sohic of which can 
-be rendered permanent. Litmus is also 
, 'obtained from a lichen.* (Sec Litmus.) 

• Lichtenbbrg, George Christopher, one 
of the greatest natural philosophers, and 

h wittiest writer^ that Gennany Has pro¬ 
duced, born 1 in 1742, at Ober-llamstadf, 
near Darmstadt, was the youngest of a 
family of 18 children. He received from 
his father some instruction in physics, 
and went, after his death, to die academy 
at Darmstadt, lie was strong and well 
formed till eight years of age; hut, at this 
time, die effects of the carelessness of his 
, nurse became visible, in a distortion of the 

* spine. In 1763, he went to Gottingen, 
where he applied himself to astronomical 
observations. He made observations up- 

1 on die earthquake of 1767, and observed, 
with K(bluer, the transit of Venus qyor 
■ the sun’s disk, June 19,1769, as also the 
comets of 1770, J771, anil 1773, the orbit 
of wliicii last he described, and presented 
to die academy of sciences of Gottingen. 

. He also constructed lunar charts, in wmcb 
the spots are indicated in the order in 
which they are successively covered by. 
the earth’s shadow. In 1770, he was 
offered a professorship at Gdttingen, which 
he entered upon in his 28th year. In tins 
"year ho went to London. Lichtenberg 
ascertained by ohservudon, in. 1772 and 
'.1773, the situations of Hanover, Osna- 
briick and Stade. He afterwards un- 
, dertook to publish, with illustrations, the 
papers left by Tobias Mayer, and added 
, a lunar chart, with a description of lunar 
! spots: but only one \ oiumo appeared, lie 
' visited Euglaud again in 1774, and wrote 
upon Garrick and the English stage. He 
subsequently published an excellent cotn- 
. memory upoii Hogarth’s engravings. In 
J778, lie n-tumed to Goltingeu. From' 
this period, lie lectured upon experimental 
‘philosophy. His lectures wore of great 
worth,' and his apparatus was princely. 

, He was ranked as a discoverer in phydics, 
from his .observations upon the figures 
develo]>ed upon electrified sulislances, 

> which he learned to. reproduce and ex- 
‘ Inbit, »uid which still retain his name. lie 
^ \ - 
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also attacked, with much, wit, in several 
publications, the system of physiognomy' 
to , Which Lavater hud given such cuf-; 
rency ; but he wits SkbSequeutly reeon- " 
oiled to 'Lavater. Ojtber - productions, ,< 
which he thought ..censurable, fob the > 

■ lash of 'ftis wit: His taste for., drawings 
", illustrative of character, made him a great 
admirer of Hogarth. - He, fqr a long ' 
.time, supplied die Gottingen Souvenir' .* 
with miniature drawings of the hpadri , 
of Hogarth,, accompanied by very-witty 1 
and ingenious observations. The lhvor- - 
able reception of these led to the publica- ' 
tion of a Minute Explanation bf Hogarth's 
Plates, with perfect miniature Copies of 
them, by lliepeuhatisen, of which ho pub¬ 
lished four numbers himself: pie seven 
next to the eleventh‘ were published , 
by Hdttjgcr, and the last by Jfoutcrwck. v 
In the last years of his life, Lichton- . 

* berg became hypochondriac and mis¬ 
anthropic, so that be shut himself up in 
'his chamber, and would see no one.. He 
died of a pulmonary ipflamuiotiou, Feb. 
24, 1799, ugedT>7. ’ He was an original 
thinker, to whom no subject of a scientific ‘ 
character was uninteresting. . Scientific,, 
spirit and poetic talent wore united in 
him in,a singular degree, and produced 
tiie most peculiar and striking results^ 
but the liighest principle of the hiunan 
mind—faith in something divine—was, m 
his sqmculaiive moments, disregarded; 
and a superstitious belief in dreams, pre- • 
dictions and prcseniitneutd, was admitted 
in its stead. 

LicHfiEto; an ancient city of England, 
in the county of Stafford, arid a county 
of itself, with particular local jurisdiction, - 
under the government of tire bailiffs and 
magistrate^. It stands on. a. small brook * 
that runs into the Trent The city is riteat 
and well built,.and consists of three or - . 
four principal streets, and some smaller 
ones; and is ■ separated ’from the Close, • 
which is in die county of, Stafford, by g • 
pool of running water. It is die resi- ( , 
donee of the dignitaries of die church. 
'The cathedral is supposed to have been ■ 
founded about 656, and wgs afterwards. * 
much enlarged and improved* . It is one* \ 
of the most elegant religious edifices in 
Great Britain, extending 400 feet in leugdt,« f . 
and 67 in breadth. ■ Ip. the centre rises an, >■„ 
elegant steeple: to the' height of 258 feet, ■/, 
and two smaller ones, at the west 'end,.'. ,'' 
183 feet The interior ‘is finished with ■ ‘ 
corresponding elegance and splendon The 
body of the church is sjiacious and lofty ,\,\ 
supported by pill&ip formed of dusters of r ’’ 
slender eolqpms, with neat foliated cafti : . •• 
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James, duke'of • York,', in ftie reign of 
Charles II. A number of interesting 
-monuments ore, dispersed tlirough the 
church, among thorn Chantrey’s celebrated 
group of sleeping children. St. Mary’s 
chapel, now thrown open to the choir, is 
uncommonly beautiful and splendid. Be¬ 
sides the oathedml, the Close contains a 
variety of buildings, which, except a few 
houses, belong to tl u> church. The bish¬ 
op's palace is situated at the north-east 
corner. It,is a spacious building of stone, 
with the date of 1087, and the arms of the 
bishopric,' in front. Lichfield contains a 
free grammar school, at which were 
educated Addison, Wollaston, Ashrnole, 
Garrick anti Johnson. Population, 5022. 
Id miles N". Birmingham. 1 
Lichtenstein, Martin Henry Charles; 
a linguist and natural philosopher, born at 
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is (16 feet, and die height of jthe nave 00. ■ prince has declared the, Austrian , code ’ .v 
/ Over the great west doors, that Opeft into • valid ift Lichteiisteini ■ The coittfS ofiip-' 
"the nave, is placed a .splendid circular peal are the Austrian'courts. The prince * ' ■* 
window, 1 constructed at the .exptniso of 'fumifthes a contingent of 55 men to tl^s,; % 

army of the confederacy. He has a vdictf ■. t 
id tne 16th ‘vote in the diet, find has the •.' 
28th vote in the general assembly (plenuhY 
Nov. 9, 1818, 
a’constitution, 
lution ’of the 

Wc mention this, on account of the quali¬ 
fying clauses of tho fourth'section of this 
instrument, which would make the dec-' . 
tors of Lichtenstein an assembly of patih . 
urclis. ilt gives tlie right of voting'to overy ”■ ■> 
person who pays taxes on an estate valued' 
at 2000 guilders, is 30 years old, of irro- 
jmmchahle and disinterested character, 
and -of a peaccuhle disposition. The , _ 
prince’s income is 17,000 guilders, but he/., 
has large districts, with towns and villages, /■ 
as nil Austriim subject, which contain \ 
350,000 inhabitants, and yield a revenue / 
•f 1,500,000 guilders. He has also con* 


Hamburg, Jtui. 10,1780. At the age of, siderahle possessions iu Bohemia. 
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22, lie received front the Dutch general 
Janssen, who was appointed governor of 
tjie cape of Good Hope,' the situation of 
instructor and physician to his son. lie 
arrived at the .capo at the end of the year 
1802, and spent seven, months iu explor¬ 
ing the inferior of the colony. Upon the 1 
breaking out of the war, lie reeeived, in 

1804, the post of surgeon-major to a bat¬ 
talion of Hottentot light iufautry, and, 
after a few expeditions, wus named, iu 

1805, as one of a commission to visit the 
distant tribe of Bushwuuus. Two months 
alter his' return', the colony was conquered 

• by the English, and lie returned to Eu* 
rdpe'with general Janssen,,and to Ger¬ 
many iu 1800. In J810, lie went to Ber¬ 
lin, and published there his Journal; of 
which the two first volumes appeared in 
18111 in ldll, he alsp became a profes¬ 
sor in .the newly erected miiveraily. In 
1819, he travelled through Eugland, Hol¬ 
land,' Switzerland and France; studied 
their most celebrated scientific institutions 
for natural history, and formed connexions 


Lick, or Salt Lick. A salt spring is 
called a lick, in the western ptirts of the, 
U. States, from the ciroumstance that tile 
earth about it, which is impregnated with 
saline particles, is licked by the bison and ’ 
deer. 

Lictors. Lictors, in Rome, Were the 
public servants, who attended upon tho 
magistrates, to fulfil their confmiunls. 
Tlicir piame (licfores) was derived from 
their binding offenders hand and font, 
previously to the punishment of scourging. ■ 
The office was borrowed by Romulus 
from the Etruscuus, whose chief magis¬ 
trates were attended by servants, bearing* ' 
axes tied up in bundles of rods, which 
wdre called fasces. lie was himself al- , 
ways'.preceded by 12 of them. When 
the regal dignity' was abolished at Rome,, 
the royal pomp was retained; and, on • 
tiiis account, consuls, praetors, and other ,' 
iiiHiortiuit officers (except the censors),, 
were all attended by lictors. When a 
magistrate of liigli rauk appeared in pub* 
lie, tlte lictors preceded him in a file, fol/ . 


A 


.which cnaulftcl him to augment, greatly, lowing each otlior. Jt was tlicir duty to 
the museiln! of the university with which ‘ clear tlie road of tlie populace, that th6 

* - 1 i . l. «*__:_ " 


' he was connected; 

Lichtenstein (projierly, Liechtenstein )i 
a sovereign principality, the smallest stale 
of die Gertnun confederacy, is situated on 
‘ the northern declivity of the Rhectiun 
Alps (which hpre rise to the heiglit of 
5600 fqptjj and on the Rliiiie. • It corn- 


consul, or other officer, might 8ot be iuiVj 
peded in liis progress; and this was 
effected hy tlie cry, “Thu .consul (or pne-, 
tor,. &.c.) comes,’’ i* Make way for ' t^e 
eonsuL” When he returned to life own, 
house, or 'entered another,, .the lictors > 
struck the door with their fasces. They 
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. also took, care that proper 'respect should to the troubles of 1630, had 650 Students , > 
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his head as he phased, 
suge,&c, The actors v 


capital of the gov 
I, loft him free pun- the same name, in Siksi^Trussia, at the 
were the execution- confluence of the Schwtfrawosscr • and. 


ere of punishments. They were free men, Ratzuach, the scat , (if goVqrn mfcnt, &c<,' 
hut chosen from among flic lowest classes, has 9flp0 inhabitants, institutions for edu- 1 
and were often frfeed-meu of the fliagis- cation, linep-bleacheries,, &C. Frederic ' * 
ante whom they attended. The dictators the Great defeated general Laudon near v 
wore preceded by 24Jictore ;*the consuls, JJicgnitz, August 15,17(50. Not fin- froiii , 
decemvirs and tribunes of the soldiers, by it lies the viliagd .of Wahlstutt, from,,’ 
..12; the printers and t mister of the lunhe, which Bliicber, received his title of princt r ' 
by 6, and the vestal virgins by 1, only.. dn account of the battle of the Katzbncb "■ 
Liechtenstein. (Seo Lichtenstein.) (q. v.). The former principality of Lieg- ^ 
Liege (German, Ltittich; Dutch, Luyk.), uitz hail dukes of the 1’iifst family. The 
formerly .1 bishopric hi the circle of West- second wife of the king of Prussia, to ' ' 
phalia, was occupied by tlie French in whom, he Was united by what is called a ; 
1794, called to them by the peace of Lu-’ ItJl-handed, or morganatic marriage (see' > 
nGville, and formed the depaitmnnt of the MorganaticMnrriagi ); Npv. 11,1824, beak • 
Ourthe. By a decree of the congress of the title of ■princess, of Lkgnitz. She was 
Vienna, and a separate treaty yf March n countess von Harruch. .Muy 2(5,162tl, 
23,1815, this country was given, as a sov - she joined the Protestant church, having' 
ereigu principality, to tlie kingot' the Noth- previously linen a Catholic, 
crlauds, and formed, until tlie Belgian rev - Lien, in law, in its most usual a^cepta- ' 
olutioii of 1830, a province of the kina- tinu, signifies “ the right which one person, 
doin, containing 21(50 square miles, with in certain cases, possesses of detaining 
354j000 inhabitants, some portions of its property, placed in his possession, belong- 
territory having liecn added toother prov- ing to aiidther, until some demand, which 
ilines. The Meuse and Ourthe water if. the former Juts, is satisfied.” Jt is, how-’ 
In’the southern part, which is a contimia- ever, not unfroquently used, whenever, 
tion of die Ardennes, tlie soil is rooky, property, oitlicr real or ika-sonid, is ehurged 
liilly, and covered with woods. The west- with the payment of any debt or duty, 
cm part is 11 fertile plain. Grain is not. ever}' such charge being styled a lien on 
raised in (juantities sufficient to supply tlie the property, although the latter be not in . 
wants oi .the inhabitants, and has boon the possession of the person, to vvhorn the 1 
parfly superseded by potatoes. Guttle debt or duty is due. This second siguifi- 
aud sheep are raised in great numbers. cation would bjam too wide a field of dis- 
The Limburg cheeses, which ore made in cussion. We shall therefore confute our-, < 
this province, are celebrated. It is rich in selves to the explanation of the right of 
coal, calamine, alum, iron, lime, good mar- detaining, which is the more technical 
ble, flints, whetstone and building-stone, meaning of the two. Liens Ore, of two 
The cloth and iron manufactories are kinds: 1. particular liens, that is, where 
considerable, and guns aitd cloths are,ex- tlie person in possession of goods may de- r 
ported in large quantities. The new tain them until a claim, which accrues to 
troops of Turkey huve been chiefly armed him from those identical goods, is Satisfied; 
from the yvorksnops of Liege.— Liege, the and, 2. general liens, that is, where tlie 


Ourthe. By a decree of the congriss of 
Vienna, and a separate treaty of March 
• 23,1815, this country was given, as a sov - 
ereigu principality', to the king of the Neth¬ 
erlands, and formed, until the Belgian rev - 
olutiou of 1830, a province of the king¬ 
dom, containing 21(50 square miles, with 
354j000 inhabitants, some portions of its 
territory having lieen added toother prov- 


leuse and Ourthe water if. 


lif the southern part, which is a continua¬ 
tion of the Ardennes, the soil is rocky, 
hilly, and covered with woods. The west- 


thfe province, arc celebrated. It is rich in 
coal, calamine, alum, iron, lime, good iriar- 
*ble, flints, whetstone and building-stone. 
The cloth and iron manufactories are 
considerable, and gnus and cloths are,ex¬ 
ported in large quantities. The new 
troops of Turkey huve been chiefly armed 
from the yvorksnops of Liege.— Liege, the 
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capital of tlie province, lies in a valley on thq person inipossessiofi may detain tlie'goods,,,, 
Meuse, at its confluence vvitli the Oqrthe. not only for his claim accruing from them, 1 
.Liege was formerly fortified. There are but olso for tlie general balance of his ac- ■ 
17 bridges across the river. The populu- count with the owners. Again,, some i 
tion Is 47,0j00; houses, 8000. There are lions are given by the common law, without 


40 churches in the city. Lot. 50° 39^ any agreement between the parties; sonie ’ 
N.; Ion. 5° 31' 50" E. , The inhabitants are created by express agreement, and', 

appA Al.inllp, nlL\r.plO (irlin Ulltnail.* n it /VM KAVktA l\at---. .mtLIaIi ioftor ltl/1 On/] ptVk 1 f 


parttcu- 


yalueof a crown to 600 lOuisd’or., There lar usage, is generally adopted, he is pre- '• 
' are also' cannon-founderies, zinc-works, suined to consent to he ■ botlud by thgt 
■ tanneries, &,o, Nails ‘are manufactured usage,, unless, in his dealings with .others,’, 
here in great quantity'.' A university was lie expressly protests against, it.—J. The 


established at Liege (I 8 l 7 )jwbich, previous commonelaw gives a licuito, the i»eraon. in - 
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roc instances: 1: cov&Ktlm price fijifet be' by<a!kdf at law t • . 


'wjthout'atiyoption on duiir part, to accept', ing .air action for his Remand, by insisting 
•'employment i from every person wiio is , on his right qf detaining the good*, for the ' , 
' willing to pay a reasonable compensation, action and the lien' tire concurrent rights,.’ 
in recompense lot tin;bunion which jtfhuH anti dlo not interfere with'each other; 
throws upon them, it allows them, to de 7 —IJf. General liens ure only created by • 
tain such goods as arc delivered to, them express agreement, orr liy usage. It 1ms ** 
in the course of their businnsm until the' -Ivon detent yned, that attorneys and so- • 
owner has satisfied any debt which muy hcitprfi, bankers, factors and brokets, in-' 
have arisen but of the transaction in which snrauce-brokors,-and some othprs, are, 
the goods were so delivered, Innkeeper?! by die custom of their respective 'trades 
, common carriers and farriers are entitled anti profusions, entitled to a lien on the , 
to this species of lien; for instance, the property of, their clients, customers and 
proprietor of a conch need not give up a employers, for the general baiancc of* 
parcel until the carriage of it be paid. for. their accounts. Thus an attorney may 
‘A When goods arc delivered ton trades- detain papers which have been d^livereil 
man, or any other, to expend his lalmr to him to assist in the conducting of 
■upon, he is entitled to detain those goods one cause, as a security foir,the costs of • 
viml he is remunerated for the labor another; and, if he return them to ins • 


which he so expends?. Thus a tailor is 
\ riot obliged to take a customer's cloth and 
make it into a coat, hut, if he consents to 
. make the coal, the customer eannouiom- 
. pcl him lo delKcr it until 'lie is psnd for. 
the making. The fiist kind seems to be 
included iwtho second, but they are kept 
distinct, because it is supposed that the 
firet was, at one time, the only species of 
ligitt allowed by the common law, and 
that the second was a Subsequent in vein 
lion, adopted on cqiiilablc considerations 
in ■ limitation of it. 3. When goods have 
1 been saved from the perils off’ Iho sea, the 
i salvor may detain them until his claim tor 
• salvage is satisfied ; hut llu* finder of 
goads htis in nix other ease ti lien on the 
goods found, in respect of the trouble and 
expense to which the finding and preserv¬ 
ing of‘them may have subjected him. All 
these arc particular liens: ami, tlierelbro, 
lite coach-proprietor may not detain the 
pared, nor may the tailor detain the 
1 ■ coat, nor the salvor the property saved, 

, until payment of the carriage of a for¬ 
mer puree!, or of the price of another' 
coat, or • of salvage which accrued for 
, saving odiey goods. Another rulo wide 
’regard to particular liens is, that they ex¬ 
ist only so long as the possession of the 
,■ goods is retained by the'' person who, has 
the lieu. If he once deliver up the goods 
to die owner, he waves his hen, which is, 
. thereby so effectually annihilated, thut'it 
' will not he revived, cv en if the same goods 
shopld aAerwardy return into his poshes- 
” Sion. Thus, if die tailor deliver the coat, 
and if , is afterwards sent to him to lie ( 
(pended, hp cannot dien detain it ris a se- 
' ( i rurity for die original price, but only for 
V -tiic cost'of mending. Ills remedy to re- 
.. VOi. vri. 40 . . ■ 


client, aucT they come again ipto his pos¬ 
session, his lien .revives ; for, in the case 
of a general Hen, it matters not, whether, 
the same or different papers are'delhered. 
to die person employed, his right of de¬ 
taining heiuir the same in both instances, 

Lueoc-Kirloi. « (See Lno-Chao.) 

LreuTEKA-vr. This word, like captain 
(q. v.), and m&ny others/has reeoivud grad¬ 
ually a much narrower meaning than it had 
originally. Its true meaning is a deputy, a 
substitute , from the French lieu (place, post) ' 
and tenant (holder). A lieutenant griteM 
du royaume is a person invested with- 
almost all the powers of the sovereign. 
Pueli was the, count <1’Artois (afterwards 
(.'baric*} X) before Louis XVllI entered i 
France, in 1814. The duke of Orleans, 
before, he accepted the. crown as Louis- 
FliiUp, was appointed to the same officii • 
hy the chamber of deputies. JAcutmant- 
gnicral was formerly the title* of a com¬ 
manding general, but at present it signifies 
the degree ubove major-general. Lieu~ J 
tenant-colonel is the officer between die 1 
colonel and major. Lieutenant , in mil-, 
itary language, signifies die officer next 
below a captain. There are first licuren- 
ants, amt secqnd, or sous-tieutenants, with ■ 
different pay. A lieutenant iu the finvyc 
is the second officer next in command to ,/ 
the captain of a ship. According to the . 
new organization of the French navy, of ',. 
1831) there are lieutenants dr. vo mean and 
lieutenants de frigate, lonnerly called' «t- 
' seignes de vaisseau. The latter can Cotiv' * 
maud only in die absence of the former..' 
In England, the lord-lieutenant of a cOiiaty ’ 
has the authority to call out the ndli^tt in; ; 
case of invasion or rebellion. , The gov¬ 
ernor of Ireland is. also callojl lord4ieuten- 

• , ‘ • Vl . • . p . ‘ 
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of tklaml. • In some {English -colonies, it occupies but little rh6m, at|d niay wen 
4y under a govmtor-genmd, the chief' be wbm by a man laboring on the. deck ‘ 


, , ihagMmpi of each aepamte colony is called <Sf a vessel in danger, porcan- inflate it’in 
■ tiiutewTitrgotieriior* Many of-the U. States a few moments, when fye finds' it ueceij- 


. ; choose lieutennnt-governora to act in case 
: of the goy«tfnor’s peatfa, &c. 

Live. (S* physiology.) 

, LaFK-Pn£8E|tvERs. The human body 
is a little- lighter ifoan an equal bulk of 
water, so that it naturally fjoats iu this 
fiifid. The mouth, however,in foe case of 
, -fiiost men King motionless in the water, 
n would sink below the surface, if the head 
; were wot thrown back by a muscular ef- 
1 fort. jM{uiv persons who -full into still 
' ‘Water, and are unable to swim, might be 
. saved, if they had presence of mind suf¬ 
ficient to preserve n proper position. The 
sfiecific levity of tipi body, in comparison 
with water, makes it easy to keep the up¬ 
per part of it considerably elevated above 
the surfuce of the water by attaching to 
, the chest some buoyant, substance, even 
though its hulk be not great; and many 


a few moments, when fye finds it ueces-’ 
saty to trust himself to .the wgves. 

. Ligament, An anatomy; a strong, con)-' 
pact substance, serving to join two .bfincs 
togetlicr. 'A ligarbeut is more flexible' 
than a cartilage, not easily ruptured or ', ;J 
torn, and does trot yield, or’ at least yields ' 
verjf little, >vhcit pulled. ,, . 

LiGATORE^ in, surgery, is a. cord, band, < 
dr string; or die binding any jmrt of the ’ ■ 
body with a cord, baud, fillet, &.C., whether.. 
of leather, linen, or any - other matter. 1 
Ligatures are used to extend or replace 1 , 
bones that are broken or-dislocated ;,t» 
tie tlte patients dpWu in lithotomy and 
amputations', to tie ,upon the veins in * 
phlelmiomy; on tins arteries in amputa¬ 
tions, or iu large wounds; to secure the 
splints that are applied to fractuces; to tie 
up the processes of the pr'ritonctfm , With 
the spermatic vessels, in castration; and. 


contrivances, called life-preservers, hove , lastly^ in taking oil' warts or other exercs- 
lieou, iuvhntcd with this view. A groat ccnccs by ligature. Ligature is also used 


pottii ti of them, however, liuve been - to signify a kind of,bandage or fillet, tied 
found, in practice, of little ov no use. One round the neck, arm, leg, or other port of 
of the latest is the invention of a' Dir. the bodies of men or boasts, to divert or 
Scheffer, in England. It consists of a drive off some disease, accident, &c. 

’ hollow cylinder, formed without a seam, Ligatures, among printers, art! ty}>fj» 
and IRTfi'Ctly air-tight, bent when distcud- consisting of two letters or characters 
1 * ed with air and ready for use: or it is joined together; as ff. ft, Jl. The old 


what may lie termed a cylindrical ring , 
without a seam, and without a break. Of 


editions of Greek authors* are extremely. 
fidl of ligatures; the ligatures of Stephens 


this ring, the external diameter is generally are by much the most beautiful, 
about 22 i inches, the internal diiuiieter Light is -that which renders objects 
about 12, and the diameter of the dylinder perceptible to oiu* sense 'of seeing. Jt is 
about 5i, the iliniensions varying, of course, one of the, most interesting subjects that . 
by being specially adapted to the size of fidl under tin. contemplation 'of the phi- • 
the perron by whom it is designed to he losopher: at the same* time it must lie 
employed, it contains a small stop-cork, acknowledged t<? b® one that is as little ' 
•to wltioh an ivory pij»e is'fixed. Through understood, and upon which opinions are 
. this pipe the air is injected by the mouth, as much divided, as any of the most 
and retained by the stop-cock; the adjust- abstruse subjects of philosophical inquiry, 
ineut and inflation only occupying the Some consider light as a fluid per se i 
' short space of one minute. When uuex- while others consider it merely as a prill- . 
ponded, it folds up into a very small com- ciple, olid attribute to it a sort of presaion, 
ptiss, so as to be conveyed ill tlio pocket; or vibration propagated from fop ltiininouo “ 
and is also vciy portable, irq weight living body through a subtile, etherem' medium.’ 
hut twelve winces. Another life-preserver, The ancients believed it to be propagated 1 
invented in the U. States, by a gentleman from the sun and other luminous, bodies , 
of Connecticut, does not difier essen- instantaneously; but the observations of 
tially, from this, except that jt is a ' foe modems have shown’’ that this was an,, 
straight cylinder. It is made of irloUi erroneous hypothesis, and tliat liglrt, like ■ 
without a seam, and rendered impervious any other projectile, employs a deftain' . 
to wuter by a preparation of caoutchouc; time in passing from one part of space to . 

■ is about two feet, or two and a half feet 1 another, though the velocity of its motion '•, 
long,' and eight pr ten inches in diameter; is truly astonishing, as has.been manifested ! 
.isfilled like the one' hist descrilied, arid in various ways., AjiJ fust, froth foe,' 

' secured to' foe body by means of straps eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites; it was oh - 1 , 
>, , passing over thp shoulders. When empty, served by ' Rqpmer, that ttye eclipse* of*,,' 
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some further >*, 
of light?, lip- v 
’' 'a^oye al-/ 1 


those' satcllkedi happen sometimes sooner . the sgme hypothec jitrgin, 
and sometimes latfef than the times riven' objections to the material! 

by tjie tables of them, an‘d thht the obser- sidles .those of doctor .Frai. 

vation was' before or after the, 1 computed luded to. 'Newton first discoyere(f ’ that"?), 
times, according os the earth was nearer eertaiu bodies exercise on light s,pewlliar ] 
tol ar fhrtiier from <Ju,piter titan • the mean attractive force. When a ray passfef! t ’>db- ' 
distance. Hencer it was Concluded that liquely froifi hir into any'transparent liquid 
this circumstance depended on thedis- or solid surface, It undergoes,'at its en- ’ 
touoe of Jupiter from the earth; audthat,. trance, an angular flextire, which is ciUled 
to account lor it, we must suppose that the reaction. The variation of this departure' 
light is 14 minutes in crossing die earth’s 'fjorntbe rectilineal path for quy particular' 1 
orbit The original observations have re- substance, depends on the obliquity of the 
ecived* sonic corrections, and it is now ray to the refracting surface , so that the 
found that, when the earth is exartly bo- siue of the augle of refraction is to that of 
twnen -Jupiter and the sun, his satellites the angle of incidence in a constant ratio. ' 
are seen eclipsed about eight minutes and, Newton, having found that unctuous or' 
a quarter sooner, thun they could lie ac-" ‘inflammable bodies occasioned, a greater 
oni-ribnr tn the tables • but wbnii the earth 1 deyiution'in the luminous rays than their' 

attractive mass, or density, gave .reason tr» ’ 
expect, conjectured, that both die diamond 
and water contained comKustibk* matter-—, 
a conjecture which was verified >>y subse- . 
quent discovery. Doctor Wollaston in¬ 
vented a very ingenious apparatus, in 
which, by means of a rectangular prism 
of flint glass, the index of> refraction’" 
of each sulistance' is read off at ‘bnett.., 
by a vernn r, the three sides of a movable 
triangle performing die .operations of re-* 
duetion in a very compendious manner. < 
{Phil/Prans., IH03.) But transparent media 
occasion tint merely a certain flexure of 
the white sunbeam, called the meun refrac¬ 
tion : they likewise decompose it into i#s 
constituent colors. 'J'his effect is called 
dispersion. Now, the moan refractive and , 
djspcraive powers of bodies arc not pro-’ 
portio/ml to each odier. In some refract- i 
ing nrt’dia, the mean angle of refraction is ‘ 
smaller, whilst the augle of dispersion.is 
larger. From the refractivo jiower of. •> 
bodies, wo may, in many cases, infer thrif • 
chemical constitution. For discovering 
the purity of essential oils, an examination > 
with doctor Wollnstou’s instrument is of 


■ cording to the tables; but when the earth 
, is nearly in the opposite point of its orbit, 

• these eclipses happen aliout eight minutes' 
1 and a quarter later than the tables pre¬ 
dict them. Hence, then, it is certain* 
that the motion of light is ltof-instantam*- 
ous, but diat it takes up about 1(>£ minutes 
. of tunc to pass over a space equal to the 
diameter of the eyrllfs orbit, which is 
nearly 190,000,00P of miles in length, or 
, at the rate of BOO,000 miles per second—a 
conclusion which, .it mny be added, is 
placed beyond doubt, by the aberration of 
the stars discovered by the celebrated doc- 
for Bradley. Upon tin* subject of the ma¬ 
teriality of light, doctor Franklin observes, 

• mi expressing his dissent from the doctrine 
■ that light consists of particles of, matter 
continually driven off from the sun’s sur¬ 
face, with such enormous swiftness— 

“ Must not the smallest portion concciva- 
able have, with such a motion,, a force 
exceeding that of «24 pounder discharged 
froma cannon? Mustnotllie sun diminish . 
.exceedingly by such a waste of matter, 
and the planets, instead of drawing nearer 
to him, as some have feared, recede to 
greater distances, through the lessened at¬ 


traction ? Yet these particle^ with this ' great utility, on account of«tbe snailluess 
Omazing motion, will not drive before of the quantity requisite for trial. This 

idea of doctor Wollaston 


, them'or remove, die least and slight¬ 
est duw they meet with, and the sun 
appears to continue of His ancient tli- 
mensionj?, and his attendants move in their 
ancient orbits.” He therefore conjectures 
; that all the phenomena of light may be 
>•. more properly solved, by* suppling all 
spacefilled with a subtile elastic fluid,not 
visibjc when atrest, Wit which,hv its vihm-r 
tions, affects that fine sense hi the eye, as 
' those of the air affect .flic grower organs 
1 . -of the’•*ear ; and even that different de- 
-grace of vibration of this medium may 
.V cause'the appearances of different colors. 
Aud thp celebrated Euler has maintained 

, . S', . • 
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lias Ikxsi happily •, 
prosecuted by M. Biot wiih regard to.,, 
•gaseous compounds; and we now have,,, 
accurate tables of the refractive power of 
all transjiaroiit gaseous, liquid and solid • 
bodies. Carburet ofsulphur exceeds all flu* , 
id, substances in refractive power, eurpass-, y ; 
ipg even flint glass, topaz and tourmalin y 
and in dispersive power, it. exceeds every . 
fluid substance exeept Oil of cassia. Rays , 
of light, in traversing the. greater nortber 
of crystallized bodies, are co'mtnoaly split / 
into two pencils ;, one of whiph, Called the ’ 
ordinary ray\ follows the common laws of ’ 
refraction, agreeably to the tables alluded , 

. ■ ’ 1 - » 
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‘toj \yliilst the other,’tailed ithe^airaortKiio- beyoudihe l rcd ;,when a prism of cVown. 
iy ray, obeys very different ; l#ws. This class, the greatest host is in the red itself. 
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phenomeilonis produced in dll transparent 
■ crystals, whose primitive, form is neither a 
cube nor u , regular octahedron. The 
division of tlio beam is greater or less, ac¬ 
cording to the nature ,of the crystal, aiul 
the direction in which it is rut; hut, of 
nU known substances, that w'hirh prq- 
duces this phenomenon m the most strid¬ 
ing maimer, is the crvstalli/.od carbonate 
of lime, calk'd Iceland spar. If the white 
.sunbeam, admitted through a small hole 
of a window-shutter into a darkened 
ropiri, he made to pass through a triangu¬ 
lar pnem of glass, it will bp divided into 
, a number of.splendid colors, which may 
be thrown iljion a sheet of paper. New* 
ton ascertained that if this colored image, 
or spectrum, as it is called, be divided into 
3<*0 parts, the red will occupy 45, the or¬ 
ange 27, the vellow^H, the green W, the 
bhif <j0, die indigo 40, and the \iolet SO. 
The red rajjs, bemg least beat by the prism 
from thudireetionofthe white I ieaui,are said 
to bj} least refracted, or the least refrangi¬ 
ble’, while the violet rays, being always at 
the otbei extremity of the spectrum, an: 
called the mo«* refrangible. If these dif¬ 
ferently colored rajs ol‘ light 1 h* now con¬ 
centrated on one spot, by a len-\ they will 
reproduce colorii'ss light. Newton a«- 
crilies (lie different colors of bodies to 
their power of absorbing all the primitive 
colors, except the peculiar one winch they 
reflect, and of which color they therefore 
appear to our eye. The different colored 
rays possets veiy different powers <H illu¬ 
mination. The lightest green, or deepest 
ycJlow, which are near the centre, throw 
‘more light on a printed page than any of 
the rays towards either side of the spectrum. 
Tho rays of tire prismatic sjiectmm 'idler 
from one another also in their heating 
power, as was first noticed by Horschel. 


It has long been known, that the solar light 
is ctijiable of producing jnnvcrful chemical ( 
cluuigfis. One of the most striking in- 
stmiccs of ft is its power of darkening the 
white chloride of silver—an effect winch •' 
takes place slowly m the diffused light of 
day .but in the course of two or three mb Hires , 
by exposure to thosuulsnm. This effect was 
formerly attributed to the influence of the 
luminous raj's; but it ap;tears, from the 
ohscrvigious of Ritter and Wollaston, that 
it is owing to die presence of certain rays, 
that excite neither hear nor light, and 
which, from their peculiar .agency, are 
termed chemical rajs. It is found that 
the greatest chemical action is excited 
just beyond the violet ray of tho prismatic 
spectrum, and that the spot next in ener¬ 
gy is occupied by the violet ray-itself and 
‘that the property gradually diminishes as 
wo advance to the green, liejond which it 
seems wholly wanting. Tho sunbeams, 
in traversing n colored glass, produce 1 
similar effects to those caused liy ihe dif¬ 
ferently colored portions of Ihe spectrum, 
'finis the chloride of silver acquires a 
black tint behind a blue or violet glass, but . 
dor- not blacken behind a red or orange 
gin-*; i>n the other band, >\ becomes rejl 
behind a red glass, and that much mure 
cpiickly than even in the solar spectrum. 
Light produced by coal and.oil gases, or 
by olefiant gas, even when oongenmited 
to as lo jiruduce a sensible degree ofJient, 
-was found. by Mi. Brando, to occasion no 
chain!*/ in the color of muriate of silver, 
nor in mixtures of chlorine ami hydrogen, 
while the light emitted by electrized char¬ 
coal speedily affected the muriate, aiwl 
caused these gases to unite, and' some¬ 
times with explosion. The concentrated 
light of the*moon, like that of flu* gases, 
produced*no chsuigo. 'fhe importance., 
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In viewing tlj* sun, l>y means oi large totab- of light to plants is vvtjll known: deprived 
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copes, tlirough differently colored darken¬ 
ing glasses, he sometimes experienced a 
stroug heat, attended with very little light, 
ami, at other limes, he bail a strong light: 
with a little heat This olmerration led to 
his yvell known researches upon this sub¬ 
ject, from which he concluded that the 
maximum * beat is just without the spec¬ 
trum, beyond .the red ray. Others have 
found the greatest hoafrin die red ray itself; 
but the recent observations of ML bice beck 
liave shown that tlie. jxibH of greatest heat 
was Variable, acoonhug ,io the kind of 
prista Which was employed fur refracting 
flic. rays. When u prism of" fine flint 


of it, they become white, and contain an 
excess dP saccharine mid aqueous parti- 
cfos; uml flowers owe tho variety' and in 
tensity of their hues to, the influence of the 1 
solar hemps. Even animals require tile, 
presbnee of the. rays of the.siqi, and their ’ 
colors seem materially to dopeuq upuhthb^ 
chemical influence of these rayS. A corns. \> 
parison between tho polar mid tropical 1 
animals, ,mid Imtwoen the purls of tltejir*, 
bodies exposed, mid those not exposed to' i 
light, shows the correctness of this opin¬ 
ion, (For an account of the^ physical' 
affections, and othuf chemical meets of 
light, see Optics, PkosphprescwKc, <and. 


glass is used, ihe greatest heat is constantly , Polarization of Light.) 
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, Abetwtion. of .“ (Soe Jmrraiwn.\\ means of distihgjiiahihg eaqlf lighthouse- V' 
—*—-* iy its Particles. (Seer, fiom ’wtay other, 'qs well as fr&m others , 

lights op shore or in ‘ships? 6r* lt» foe' “ 
r, or Horse. (Seef heavens. The "beet cotOtrujfcted *JBght-y 
houses, in‘Great Britain, are fitted tfp jwrifo \7 , 

C " olie reflectors, consisting of ,a'cjh?u- .,< i3 • 
out of copper, plated tvith silver; iii'V" 


fight. 

, light, 

‘Divisibility. 

Light 
Cavalry.)’ 

Lighter; a laig^, open^ flat-bottohied 
vessel, employed to carry-goods to or from 
a ship. ," . 

Liohtfoot, John, a learned English 
divine, bom 1602, received Ids education 
at Christ-chureh, Cambridge. ,He mode 
' extraordinary advances in the Cheek 
and laitiu languages, and became curate, 
of Norton-uiuler-Hales. Sir ltbwland 
Cotton made Mr. Ughtfdot his chaplain, 1 
and took him into his house, where he 
applied himself to Hebrew with singular 
assiduity and Success. In 1629, he printed 
iris first, work, entitled Erubhun, orMiacc)- 
iunics, Christian and Juddical, which he 
dedicated to sir Rowland Cotton, who 
presented him to tlit vicarage of Ashley 
■ in Staffordshire. Here lio resided until 
his appointment as one of the {larlianien- 
tary assembly of divines rendered it neces¬ 
sary for him to remove to London. Ho 
warmly pressed the speedy settlement of 
the church, in the Presbyterian form. In 
' 1655, he became vice-chaueellor of Cam¬ 
bridge, and zealously promoted thg poly¬ 
glot lliJile. After tlio restoration, he was 
appointed one of . the assistants at the 
Savoy conference, where he, however, 
attended hut once or twice, giving all Ins 
attention to the completion of his. Harmo¬ 
ny. lie died Dec. 6, 1675. The works 
of doctor Liglitfoot, who, for rabbinical 
learning, has liad lew equals, were, printed 
in lt»H4, iii 2 vols., folio-; and again, with 
additions, at Amsterdam, in IflBti; and by 
•Letisrieii, at Utrecht, JfilMl, in 3 vols. An 
octavo volume of his remains was also 
published by StrypC, which contains some 
cprious particulars of his private lifr. • 
Lishthoushs were in use' with the an- 
• cients. ' The towers of,Sestos and Ahydos, 
the colossus of Rhodes) the well-known 
tower on the island of Pharos, off Aloxari- 
,, drin, are examples. Suetonius also men¬ 
tions a lofty tower at Ostia, and another on 




the proportion of six ounces to each pound 
of copper, and formed into a- parabolic , 
curve, by the assistance of a gauge, by a’ 
very nice process of hanrtneriug. The 
reflector, tiius shaped;, is then polished 
with the hand. An Argaud )ainp is 
placed in the focus of the paraboloidal 
' surface,*and the oil is supplied by*the 
lamp behind. But the di&dvpgtages of 
this mode ore acknowledged: sucli -as the 
loss of light, partly from its alisorppou by. 
the reflector, and partly from the collision. 
of the rays; the imjiossibility of increasing f 
the intensity of the light in dark and hazy , ‘ 
weather; tlie dilliculty of forming distin- 1 , 
guifching lights, &c. Tlio important ip- 
yeutiou of the jstlyzonal lenses, iji which • 
refraction, is employed instead of reflec- ■ 
tion, seems,, therefore, likely to supersede 
I the use of reflectors. This subject jsC , 
treated by Brewster [Transactions qf the, 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xik ami * 
hv M. Fresnel, iti a ipemoir read before - ' 
tlio academy of sciences at Paris— Sur un 
nouveau Systtmc d'Eclair age dcs Pharcs • 
(1822)—nuu the imperfections of the pare*• 
bdlic, reflectors, and the superiority of -the 1 * 
polyzonal lenses over others, are explained. 
Another important problem is the con-, ‘ 

1 structlon of distinguishing lights. so that ■' 
the mariner may not be deceived in tak- '.. 
iug one lighthouse for another. Singlepnd 
double stationary lights, or lights disposed . 
in different forms, were first employed:,, 
revolving lights were next adopted, which.; 1 
ap|>eareil and disappeared at intervals; and- 
those an* sometimes exhibited double of,,' 
triple. The lights may lie so disposed‘as 
ouly to iHuminate die ‘safe channel. Dif- . 
fercnco of color is sometimes mode use of V 
a distinction. It sometimes become?* . 
desirable, as iu hazy weather, to produce \ ‘ 
a very inlciise light, A plan was pro 1 ’ 


the coast of Batavia, erected lor the purpose posed, to effect this object,* by lieutenant ,‘ v^ 
of guiding the marine^ by tijeir liglit In Drummond ( PhUosoph . Trans'., 1826), by \ 
•> lighting a great extent of coast, it becomes, directing-upon u ball of chalk, a quarter^ 

. necosimry to provide for the distribution of an inch iu diameter, threfe alcoholic'- - s ,, 
of the lighthouses in such a tnanner, that .flames, bv means of a stream of oxygen, 
they maybe readily‘distingttislted from The etnpl< 


uy may 

.each other, and* at the. same time, so 
' disposed" os not to leave vchscIs tvithout* 
. eomepoiirtby wlfich todireettheircourse;' 
'■ and, in .constructing caoh member of tlie 
-serieg, care sltould be.talten to provide.for 
■ a sufficient ,-brilliancy of light, and for 
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ployment of gas, ill lighthouses, 1 
has also been recommended. ■ ’ - l f' 

Pleating light diff-'rs front foe preced- ' , 
ingby its being erected on (nyud! a vtessel/;'’; 
which is str&ngiy moored upon A sand of 
shallow, to warn' ships against appfoaoh- ., 
ing jt ' - , / « . • 

, \ , b ^ vt* *, »; * , * *} 
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"Light Jufaww ; a ihuiki given to all joined the Congregation'for die Propagh- 
,foot-8oWiers,l)ot intended to figlu in col- fion of the Faith, wliioli had been insti- i 

■ umu, or, at least,,to fight chiefly as sharp- tuted'in Naples, and oceppied himself as'' 
I’lihoOters. They any in eome armies,'the ‘ a .missionary in the instruction of die 

i opposite to grenadiers. However, lighi ignorant peasantry. Ifl 1732, he founded * 


Grenadier J j '■ 

Lightning. ' ^Sce Elech-irity.) 

' ■ Lightnino'-Rod. (See Conductor .) 
LioiitWoot) ; a name given, in Anieri 

* * .1 i . > _, i _• ^. 


with the approlwticn of the pope, the 
members of which were eulled tlie or* , 
dcr of the'most holy ‘Redeemer, and were', 
to be employed in the instrtnftion of the 
jieoplo. This new order soon extended 


ca, to die knots and other resinous i«irts , over both Sicilies. The first houses be- 
„ offline-trees. longing ,to it were at Salerno, Conzajr 

\ jjiGNf., Charles Joseph, printse de, a Nocerft and 1 Bovino. 'For a long time, 
■bravo soldier and talented author, was this order, so much like, the Jesuits, was 
born at Brussels, in 1735. The prince de unknown heyoud the limits of Italy, till, 
Lignc dm oted ins early years to the study in 1811, they took possi'ssion of the sup- 
of the classics and the science of war. ln» pressed Carthusian monastery at Viilr 
1755, hoditered the Austrian service, and Saint, in the,canton of'Friburg, the oeru- 
servofl as captain till 1758. In 175i>, he pants of which (some Traj>pists) had hen 
was made chlonel. At the end of the expelled. They subsequently appear'd 
War, he was stationed m tlie Netherlands, in the Austrian' dominions,' aiid even in 


with,the rank ot major-genend, anti ihe 
count d’Artois invited him to the French 
court, whom his. society was generally 
sought, and he was admitted into the pri¬ 
vacy of die royal family, lie visited 
Fnglflnd and Italy. In 1770, he was 
present at the meeting of Frederic the 
Croat with Joseph II, in Bilcsiu. On a 
vfeit to Petersburg, he received great bou¬ 
rns from the empress. His conduct in 
Hip Netherlands had made him very pop¬ 
ular. , He accompanied tJie empress Cath¬ 
arine to Chcrson. At the commencement 
Of the, war with the, Turks, he wall Aus- 
, trian ambassador to the, Russian sknriy ; 
uliorwards, he comrniinclexl pan «T the 
army wliicli besieged and took Belgrade., 
Ho died Dec. 13, J81I. He has given 

■ historical accounts of several buttles in 

■ »vvhu:h he took an active part. His knowl¬ 

edge, experience,' activity, and acute ob¬ 
servation, appear in bis numerous writ¬ 
ings, of which 30 volumes were .puldished, 
at different periods, on a variety of subs 
jeets, in verse and prose, in the French 
. language. Madame de Staiil edited a se¬ 
lection from thorn, lb-gives much infor¬ 
mation ou tlwr leading persons and events 
of his rime, in an amusing and instructive 
manner. 

, LigNcmvTtjk. , (Sec, Guaiacum.) 

Lie's y, Battle or, on June Ifi, 1815. 

- (Bee Qunirebrw , and Waterloo.) ' * 

Ltouort, Alphonse Maria dt*,'born-at 
Naplest, Sept. I GlHj, and founder of the 
soft called Ugorisls , or fiedemptorists, was 
originally a lawyer; but sopie unpleasant 
, circumstances in life ju'ofession induced 

■ 4>bn to heroine a priest/iu 1722.' He soon 



the capital, where they now have a licit 
establishment. Liguori was, in 17G2, ap , 
minted bishop of Banta Agata de’ CJotici 
in the Piiuripaio Ultra), by Clement XIH, 
rom which office hf* was released by , 
q»s VI, in 1775, at ffis own request, being 
old, sickly, and so exhausted by fisting 
mid penance, tliat ho was no louger abh» , • 
io perforin the duties ol\his office. He ■ 
retinal to the chief foundation of his orik r, 
at Noeera do’ Paguni,, und, died there, 
Aug. 1, 1787, at the advanced age of Off , 
years. Since J81b\ his name has lieei; • 
enrolled In the Romish calendar of saints. 

His writings, which are of an ascetic 
character, have appeared, portly at Naples., 
and partly at Venice. , 

Libi;/tiA, with the Romans, was (hat 
porjion of tlie north -of Italy, extending 
along fh« Meiliterranean, from the lionlers ‘ 
of ’France to the city of Leghorn,- and 
bounded, on the north, by the river Po. 

In 1707,.the uristoenitic republic of Genoa ’ 
received from Bonajiartc a democratic , 
constitution, under tlie appellation of the 1 1 
Ligurian republic. This republic ceased 
' to exist in 11305, wl>en the emperor iucor- 1 ,.i‘ 
torated it with Fraucc. Spec 18J4, it 
las formed purl 1 of tlie kingdom of Sar¬ 
dinia. , 

Lilac (syruiga). Tliis beautiful and 1 
familiar shrub, the ornament of our gar- ' 
dens, is a native of Persia apd the aur-' , 
rounding oouulries,. It belongs to the dir 
<mlria mdiiQgynia of Linnieus, and to t|,ie "■ ; 
natural fnmilyjagminur, iu wliich are in-.. 
eluded the olive, the jirivet and ffie puyy ■, 

, mine. Tlw- coid% is funnel-shajied, and 1 
divided into fottf segment j tl»p' loaves 


it . 
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n • ,aro opposite f and, the fl 
ably. BCtfnted, and dispose 
%'idol racehies, of a bluish 
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vidal lacetUea, of a bluish or purplish Color, mem, induced that body to paw a hepyy 
/ It is of pasy culture. T|ms* other species % fiuo on, litni! witli an ohler' tp ouit the; 

’ of syringa arc known, 1 all from thc ^aat- ebuntry; on whidh he ietirad ro ljolland,-. 
ejnti continent. , „ , ’ •, until it was dissolved, When keusodvaO/ 

F.rtRiTBwr’ frJih. a JVifllhlu’AIi~ during Ins MfiteiKtat. to frmn n nf>u4its\wt Utiif-' ; nsvt 


born, in 161 b, woa placed with a clothier one. liemg appreheiulcn, he Was again* 

' in London. Of a bold, unquiet and for- committed to Newgate, and once more., 
ward temper, one .of liia first exploits was tried at the Old Bailey, where he defend-', 
to summon his master before' the city ed himself so ably that fie was once biorq 
chamberlain for ill usage. He employed acquitted. lie then settled at Eltliam, in 
life leisure in studying the religious sys- Kent, became a Quaker, add preached , 
terns and controversies of the time*; and at the meetings of that body,at Wool-' 

' the Kook of Martyrs, in particular, inspijr- vich, until his death in 1057, at the early 
«d him with an enthusiastic passion {hr age of 156. 

encountering all 1 sorts of danger in the * Lille, Comte nr.; the name which 


Mill' in similar occupations, lmt, lieing be- perial government, and in the Moniteur.' 
trayed by an associate, lie was tried before Lillo, George, an English tragic j>oet, 
the star-chamber,.whel-e his depoYtmenr horn IfiJKl, in London. lie wan oy trade 
was so firm tfat he acquired the appellation a jeweller, but, notwithstanding his atten . 
of/rrt-6orw John. He, was doomed to m- tiou to business, he dedicated a'consider 1 
eeivo 500 lushes, and stand in the pillory, able {uulioi. of his time tft the cultivation 
which sentence was executed, in April, of the draum. Fielding, the author , of. 
It £58, with great severity. On the meet- Tom Jones, himself a dramatist, and the 
mg of the long parliament, a vote passed eontemponuy and jiersonal friend of Lil¬ 
tin' ]muse of commons, pronouncing the lo, lieurs strong testimony to the integrity 
sentence against Mr. Lilburne barbarous of his heart, as, weO as to the excellence 
■and illegal,.and that reparation should Ik* of liis social qualities. An edition of his 


ter to lay down lus, sword, lmt it was only dent in demotic life, said to have taken 


to take up the pen against all whose po¬ 


ut Camberwell (this plqy, 


' lineal conduct offended him. lieing within these lew' yemv, it was«lwaysV.u.s- .* 

* oommitted to Newgate for contempt, ternary to represent on lord mayor’s day); 
vy lien brought before the house of lords Fatal Curiosity, also said to 1 iq ipmided in 

■ for a libel on-the earl of Mane]tester, he fuel; Arden of Fevorsham, which was 
. ; j ' contrived, while thus immured, to publish certainly so; and Klmorie. 

‘ -".pamphlets in rapid succession, in which Lilly, John, a dramatic writlr, bun* . 
/ lie viruleutly assailed his enemies, and about 15515, studied at Oxford and Gam, 

V even ! made a charge of high treason bridge, lit: attempted to reform and',. 

,''against Cromwell and Ireton. For this purify the English iatiguiqfr iu two fan- ‘ 

* ’’ he was ordered to he tried for seditious tastic productions entitled Euplmes and, , 

practices; but so active and numerous his England (1580^and Euphuoe and his 

* were his friends among the people, that,, Anatom,! of Wit (1581which met with i 
-in 1648, the house .of commons thought greut success. A specimen of EuphnLsyi,. 

", f|t to discharge him, and make an order may lie secu in the character of air Pier- 
. for reparation for his sufferings, At the oie Shadow, iu the Monastery, of sir, Wal- , 
time of the JiingV death, he busied Win- tei Scott. Lilly vras also the author ofV 


^/self in drawing 
11 and boldly main 
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LILLY- 


tyifp; 

Lily; 
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' troJogpr, horn lit Disfeworthi.in Leicester-' executioner. A sport time after, he sued ■, 
i shire, in lfj02, iwent early to London, /’out hi? pardon tinder the great SCal, and / 
where bis neceasitjies obliged him to nr-, retired: to fforsfoam. In 16(5(5, some of,' 
tide himself as servant tb.a raabtua- the members, suspecting,: from the hiero- ( 

? maker in St, Clemen* panes. In 1(534, glyphic to his almanac, 1 that he might 

he became book-fceepdr td a tradesman know-something s of the causes of the ’ 
Who could riOt write, op whose \leath he, 'great ftr^tyhich followed its publication,' 
married ‘hk ( WidoW, with a fortune of’ had him sent for to a committee of impii- ’’ 

£1000. - Iri/Mte®, jfo turned,' his attention ry, When he asserted that he had ceithiuly , . 

to astrology; and he gave, the public a ^ foreseen the event, hut could say nothing 
specimen of his skill, by an assurance, in " as to the Cause. His life, lately. repub-, 

. 1633, that,' the king had chosen an un- 

■ lucky horoscope for his coronation in 
■Scotland. Atout this nine, he procured a 
manuscript copy of a book by Cornelius 

) Agrippn, entitled An notoria, frrttn which 
he imbibed (he doctrine of the magic ejr- 
, cle, and invocation of demons. In thq 
. 'same year. 1 1(534, be was allowed, by < the 
■dean of Westminster, to ■ assist David 

- Ramsay, tlio king’s clock-maker, in search 
of a hidden treasure in Westminster ab- 
hev, another associate being found in on'© 

John f^c.ot, who pretended to understand 
the mystery of miners’ divining rods. 

These three worthies accordingly niacin 
the experiment on the- night appointed, 
and, after digging up a coffin to no pur¬ 
pose, they were (lightened from the place 
by a vudent storm, whirli Lilly, in the 
sequel, attributed to demons, win up be 

, had found means to dismiss. In 1644, lie, 

. published his MerHnus Anglicus, which 

■ he continued, annually, until his death. 

Having acquired the friendship of lJtil- 
Ktiwde Wlntlock, he devoted himself to 
the interests of the parliament, although 
he occasionally varied his predictions, in 
order the more easily to iuqxise on the 
credulity of the age. In the, year RJ4H, 

- Lilly and * Booker, another astrologer, 

‘ were sent to the camp at Colchester, to 

■ encourage phe soldiers by then- predic- ■ gin Mary is often represented with a lily 
tions; and such was his reputation, that in her hand, or by lior side. Garcias^ the,. 


fished, is a very entertaining production, 
steering, as he does, between truth , 1 ml 
falsehood, and seldom indulging in more 
of the latter than is .necessary to support 
his character as an.as^ologe#. 

Lilt; a magnificent genus of plants 
belonging to the hefawdrm monofrynia of 
Litmieus. The root is a scaly bulb; (lie 
leaves simple, scattered or vertirillate; the, 
stem herbaceous,- simple, ami bearing, at , 
the summit^ very large, and elegantly ’ 
formed flowers. The corolla is campan- 
ulate, and consists of six petals, whirli 
are often ' mflexed at the extremity. 
Among the most beautiful of the species, ’ 
anti indeed of all out' garden plants, are ‘ 
the lilium ruruUdum, or common ’win*'' , 
lily; h. marlapov, or Turk’s cap; and 
Ij. tipxinum— ail from the Eastern conti¬ 
nent. The finest of our otyu species i,> 
the L. su]icrbum, w\i\('h grows, in inarsheS, 
to the height of, s>jx or eight reef, tonring ■ 
refluxed orange flowers spotted with 
black, which, when numerous On flic 
same Mem, make a splendid appearance, ' 
Five other species, all of them beautiful, 
inhabit tto II. States.—The IHy has al¬ 
ways hbld a prominent place in .emblem - 
ati'-. language. In the middle ages, and 
in modern times, the' white lilj r has been 
the emblem of chastity: Hence the Vir 


h6 was rewarded for his various services 
(one oftwhich was obtaining secret iutcl- 
. ligence from France) vyith a pension of 
£100 per auburn. About'this time, he 
, rftad public lectures on astrology, atid 
succeeded so .well, flint he was enabled to 
v lay out £2000 in fee-farm rents at Hors- 
> ham. In 1(550, such was the spirit of the 
age, fie received the present of a golden 
chain from'' tilt*' king of Sweden, whom 
he had mentioned with groat respect ui 
bis almanac. On the restoration, Lilly 
was taken into custody by order of par- 


sixth king of Navarre, established an or¬ 
der of the lily in 1048, hi honor of the 
Virgin, because heir picturo liad toon 
found on u lily at Nogcr.i, the royal resi¬ 
dence, In the beginning of t}ie fifteenth , 
century, Ferdinand l ,of Arragbn founded , 
an - order of the 'lily or flowet-pots, the ' 
knights of'wftiqh wore a double, chaip, 
coitaistihg of flower-pots filldd with white 
lilies. The lily, or,'rather, tha/tnir-de-lvt, ‘., 
as is well known, k the emblem of the 
Bourbons, and of 1 many 1 other families; , i 

T'lih* Irmivt in vtr/,11 L »»nVtrTi nnrl tlinwv 1 nJn ' 


The form k well known, and there' arc 
liamcnt, as onorof tto "depositaries of thp various opinions respecting the origin of, 
secrets of the republicans, add examined this emblem. Home dunk that the fig-.' 

• concerning the persons who beheaded the ureS originally represented the heads rtf 
& king, when he declared that'he hii’d been halberds, which they certainly much- re- 
,t informed that cornet Joynb acted as tto senfolf. “Stowe take them .fopthe,flowers. \ 
J-vAWt. 1 ' 4 , " ' . -■.'*■ *. ' ' '.a ■ .* ■ . '4? h*' * ' > 
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1 Of the irik) whiHi grow tm the' river 

■ Lys. They have even been taken for 
Ih'cs, or for toads. They wore adopted, 
’,in 1179, by .Louis Vlf. ‘ Philip-Augustus 
'(firtt used them o» the royal seals. The ; 

serried use of three fleurs-de-lis began 
with diaries VF. When the count d’Ar- 
tois, afterwards Charles; X, ..entered 
France, in 1814, the lily became, a party 
emblem. The adherents of the Bour¬ 
bons wore a lily in the button-bohysus- 
jM iided by a wliite riband. The French 
government subsequently distributed thfom 
, ivith much profofciori, on Various occa¬ 
sions ; as to pupils who appeared well at 
public cam lunations. After the battle of 
Waterloo, Louis XVJI1 offered Blttcher 
to give die lily‘to every Prussian soldier; 
but he declined the. honor. During the 
revolution of 1830, the lily was not at¬ 
tacked, as the memory of Louis XV|Il 
was respected; but when the ('artists puls 
licly celebrated the day of baptism of the 
duke of Bordeaux, the people, indignant 
at such a scene, destroyed the lily wherein 
cr it could ho found. The government 
(Casimir Perrier being prime, minister) 
ordered all the crosses and the lilies to he 
removed frbm the public edifices, &C-, 
though it hnd’just before been in eontem- 
' y lotion to introduce tli ?fleurs-de-lis upon 
the tricolored banners. 

Lima, the ciipital of the republic of 
' Peru, formerly called Civddd de las Reues 
(city of kings), is situated on the river Iti- 
inac, from which its present name, is de¬ 
rived by a corrupt pronunciation, about 
10 miles from the Pacific ocean; Ion. 77° 
T W.; lat. 153° 2' H.; population, uccord- 
iug to Caldcleugh (Travels in South Amer¬ 
ica), in 1821,70,000; accordnig to Stewart 
(New York, 1831), who visited it in 1829, 
50,000. It is about 700 feet iilnive the 
level of the sea, and presents a beautiful 
' appearance from Callao, its port. The * 
entrance is by a beautiful av enue, or pub- 
’ lie walk, called the altneda, at the end of 
1 'which was a handsome gate, now in ruins. 

. Pizarro, pi laying out the city, distributed 

■ the spaces for the houses into quarters, of 
1 '150 vnras, or Spanish yards. The streets 

. are brbad, and uniformly intersect .ea&i, 
‘other at right angles, running' either from 
' north to south or from cast to west. Smuil 
'' streams of water, conducted from the river' 

* above tlie’town, and arched over, eontrib- 

• ufe to its cleanliness. On the opposite 
side of rile river, connected with the city 
by ,o bridge, is the subiifb of St Lazarus. 
In consequence of thf frequency Of the 
earthquakes’ by which Idma has suffered,' 
(be houses are seldom raised more than, 
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two stories, and we commonly built of" 
wood, .with flat roofs, from. which coil-," 
structioh no inconvenience arises, in a‘ * 
country where rain is unknown. .The’ 
houses of the ricli are built io a Moorish. 
style, introdpcOd from Spain. Tlicy 
cousin of n square pile, of.riie height 
above-mentioned, enclosing a quaflrangu- / 
lar court, which is surrounded with piaz-\ 
tab, and sometimes contains a second, or’ , 
even third iiuier court The Plata, or, ■> 
great square, in the cedtre of the city, is 
surrounded partly with shops, and partly . 
with'public buildings, Among which are 
the cathedral, and the government, once < 
the vice-regal palace, in w;hieh are shown , 
the hall of assassination,' where Pizarro 
was assassinated, and the., hall of inde¬ 
pendence. The riches whicu have boon ‘ 
lavished on the cathedral, are aiuiost he'-’• 
yond belief, any where but in a city Which 
once paved a street with ingou of silver, > 
in honor of a new' viceroy. The Cabildb, 
or city-house, built in ( tlie Chinese style, 
the arcliiepiscopal palace, the mint, the, 
palace of the inquisition tpart of which is 
now occupied as a national museum), and 
rim convent of the Franciscans, said to 
cover an eighth of the whole city, and 
which Mr. Stewart found almost deserted, 
arc worthy of notice. Previously to the 
lute changes, the number of monks in Li¬ 
ma was reckoned at 1200, but they are" 
now very tew. There are 14 convents 
for women, and a number of casas de'er- 
ercicio. into which ladies retire for tw'p or 
three /weeks, to perform various acts of'- 
pieusjpenuiiec. A university w r as found- ' 
ed at Lima in 1551, which obtained from 
the Crown of Spain the same privileges m 
that-of Salamanca. The higher classes of' 
the inhabitants are generally well educat¬ 
ed, and tin' women <uy celebrated for their . 
vivacity and beauty'. Both sexes smoke; 
and this practice Is excused, under the 
pretence that it is rendered hecessary by 
the mists and drizzle (called, by sailors, ' 
Peruvian deto), which prevail at, ceitaiii V 
seasons. The manners of the people are ' 
so loose as tie be proverbial in that imit of ■. 
the world. Music, bull-figlits and card's 
are the principal amusements; dancing, ■, 
which is a favorite in many of the south? ' ,l ‘ 
cm reputdica, not being popular witli the 1 , 
Limanians. The Spaniards of 'Lima' are,- > > 
at present almost all Creoles, the Cfta-. 
petones, or European Spaniards, having) 
loft the country during the troubles. Jn v ’ 
1824, there were‘15,000 slaves in rim cjtv;, 
but tbte new Peruvian constitution of 1668 , 
alwlistied slaveiy. Lima haij beeh repeat* • 
edly laid in ruins by eurthquaKetf, more 
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...than 30 of which .it has experienced since, v 
•M382. Tbo most destructive werp thews’ 

. in" 1586, 1630, 1665,1078, when a great 
pari; of die city was totally, destroyed; 

|i yhpse iii 1667,1746, when not more than 
20 bouses out of 3000 were left standing,' 
and of 23,"ships, in the' harbor off'allno, 
10, were sunjc; those iu 1764, 1828 and" 

' 1828,,the two latter of which were very 
" dpstruotiye. ^For the political events of’ 

, which l^ima.haa recently bison the theatre, 
„see La Mar, Mid Peru.) 

"Limb; die outermost border, or gradu¬ 
ated edge of a quailrunt, astrolabe, of such 
likb mathematical instrumeuL The word 
'' is also used fqr die arrli of the primitive 
oirele, ill any projection of the sphere in 
piano. Limb also signifies the outermost 
border or edge of the sun ami moon; as 
the upper hnibor edge, the lower limb, the 
preceding limb, or side, the following liuih. 

Limbo (from , die Latin limbus , edge, 

■ fiorder) signifies, in die Roman Cntlimie 
theology, the place on the borders of liell, 

> where tlto patriarchs remained, until the 
*’ advent of Christ, who, liefore lii» reMirree- 
pon, appeared* to them, and ojuaied the 
doors of heaven for them. It is not a 
, dogma of the church, but /is universally 
adopted by the Konkin Catholics. The 
word limbus is neither found in the Bible, 
nor in the ancient fathers of the t/liureh; 
yet* as St Paul says that Christ descended 
to the lower parts of die earth (Lukes., 
e. 4, V. !)\ it .is concluded that good mid * 
bad were them; and as the parable of the 
rich man says, that, between Abraham 
and Lazarus and the rich man, d great 
gulf was fixed, it is concluded that the 
good iu 'those regions were not only not 
tormented, but wem separated from the 
wicked. This limbo is called limbus pa - 
, tnim. Home theologians adopt a lintbus 
infantum, where those infants, who died 
>vit|ibul being buptized, go; but those who* 
follow St Augustine do not allow tins sup-, 
oration of them from the damned, though 
they do not believe diat they are tormcnt- 
' ed like the, latter. Jt is not known when 
the.word limbus first came into use; but, 
as iiferi, (hell) seemed to convey the illea , 
of eternal damnation as a punishment, a * 
milder term was adopted. Dante, in his 
great, poem, allows the virtuous heathens 
to liweH iu the limbus: thus lie finds Sue- 
* rates there.— Limbo, figuratively, means 
any place of confinement or .restraint, 
Milton’s limbo—“large and round, since 
called the paradise of fools, to few un¬ 
known”—is! borrowed from the limbus of 
the scholastic theologians, and Ariosto’s 
'. feceptacle of lost tilings. 
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.Lmapae; the namfi of several places 
and proVinccs, of which we shall oiilj • 
mention the province of the Netjierktitls,, 
containing 1600 square* miles, and 203,000 
inhabitants, cliiefly Catholics!. The Wal-. 
loon, Flemish, Dutch and .German lan¬ 
guages are Spoken. The principal river'' 
is the Meiwe. Marstricht is the capital. 
The celebrated Limburg cheese is made ' 
at Limburg, r a place in the circle' of Vor- 
viere, province of Liege (q. v.). 

Lime, or Linden’ ((Uia). The species 
of linden are largo trees, with alternate, 
simple and cordate leaves, and flowers 
disposed on a common peduncle, which 
is inserted in the'middle of a ibliaceOna 
bract. . Tlie American lime, or bass-wood, 
is a large and beautiful tree, inhabiting 
Canada and the northern parts of the 
Union, and very’abundant on the borders 
of lakes Erie dud Ontario. The leaves 
are cordate, acuminate, serrate and smooth. 
The flowers are yellowish, supported on 
long, pendulous peduncles, and add much 
to the lieauty of the tree. The wood is 
white and soft, and is used fur a few un¬ 
important purposes.—The white lime (7*. 
heterophylla) is a small tree, almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to the Western flat's, 
where it has usually received the same 
common names with the preceding. It is 
distinguished by its large leaves und flow- 
ore.—'I’he downy lime (T. pubescens) in¬ 
habits a more southern district In Caro- 
'Jina, Georgia aiid Lower Louisiana, it 
has received no specific apjKillation, other > 
than that of time. The leaves are trun¬ 
cated at iHe, base, and very downy beneath, 
and the flowers numerous. The wood of 
both those species is soft, and lias liilherto 
lieer employed for no important purposes.; 
The .Wood of the European lime, howev¬ 
er, though light ana soft, like the rest, is 
smooth, close-grained, and much used by 
carvers anil turners. It is iu great demand 
for the, hoards of leather outters, and makes 
excellent charcoal for gunpowder and for ' 
painters. In some' countries, the fibrous, 
uuiei* bark is separated by soaking in wa- * 
ter, and manulactured into fishing-nets, ■ 
mats, shoes qnd clothing; atid the cordage 
ftinde from it is said to life remarkably 
strong and clastic. The wood. is. smuts 
limes cut iutcr thin stri|>8, and used in the 
manufacture of chip .lists, which resemble * 
those made of straw, ‘ 

Lime. Tliip earth] well known in its, 
most important properties, from the re¬ 
motest antiquity', exists in great abundance , 
in nature. In treating of it in the present 
article, vye shall first describe its chemical , 
properties, anil afterwards speak of its nat- 
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when he would obthin n yery perfect arti¬ 
cle, calcines transparent crystals of car¬ 
bonate of lime, or propares it from'solu¬ 
tion, in the following trimmer: Marble at 


obtained with, riiost .facility from the native' Lime, submitted to the action bf milyari- 
oarbofcate, frothy which,, oy a strong heat, ism, in,high intensity, afforded «r «* 
the carbonic. iacid may be expelled. Thissatisfkctoiry cvhlon.ee of Its cornjMnmd igi- ‘ i 
proepss is conducted tin S huge scale With ( tum. It wits discoitered, in uomiiten with;'." 
thcdjffcrcut varieties pf limestotie, which';thb'othdr partfm, to consist, of ariietailic: ' 
are calcined' qr burnt, in order,, to obtain, Sbaisej which lie denominated and 

lli/i nmiailn onidll ’ nl» OimcWiII ,tt Ska It c l*J ovhiMnn 1 TUia Melnuim i>w a K1.«a Z •*.« 

arrral- 
expofring 
r, oxygen.. 

was absorbed, and lime re-produced. In 
an experiment designed to obtain 1 the base 
in an insulated state, by distilling tbe., 

„ quicksilver from it, the tube briflte .while 

chalk is dissolved in diluted muriatic acid, warm, and, at the moment' that the air 
leaving an excess of lime undissolved;, mitered,the metal, which had the color . 
ammonia is added, which precipitates any and lustre of silver, took'flra, mid burnt 
alumuiC or magnesia, The filtered sblu-, with an .intense white light. T-HWyit uf«wl 
tiou is then decomposed hy.carlioiiate of" to be supposed, combined with sulphite « ( 
potash, and the carbonate of lime, being .ind with phosphorus; but it rather appears 
washed with water and dried, is deuom- that it is its base only that unites with" 
posed by a strong heat. The limo thus these inflammables. The pulphurot of ’ 
obtained is a soft, white substance, of the calcium is formed by heating sulphur willi 
specific gravity of ii.3. It requires un in- , lime in a covered crucible' It is ol‘a red- 
tense^ degree of heat for its fusion, which dish-yellow color. /When thrown into ' 

water, mutual decomposition >ak( s placed 
and a snip! ureted hyuro-sulpburet, of a 
yellow color, with a fetid odor, is pro- . 
duced. Phosphurel of calcium, or phos- , 
pliuret of lime, as if has usually been 
called, is obtained in the following man¬ 
ner : a few pieces of phosphorus are' 
.placed at the bottom of a gloss tube, which 
is then filled with small pieces’ of lime. 
The part of*tlKe tube where the lipio, is, is (f 
heated red-hot; and the phosphorusi^then;, ■ 
sublimed by heat. Its vgpur, passing over , 
the lime, deeoui|>oses it, atm u reddish 
colored, phosphiiret of calcium is formed. 
This substance is remarkable', for dqcoin- 
posing wutcr, whenever it is drepped into 
it, causing an immediate production of 
’the phenomenon of slacking. The heat phosphorated hydrogen, which lakes fire , ^ 
proceeds froiii the consolidation of the at the. surface ol the Water. When lime . 
liquid water into the lime, forming a hy- Ms boated strongly in contaet wit Pi chlorine, * 
dratc, as slacked lime is now called. It is oxygen is expelled, and the chlorine is ab- ’ 
a compound of 3.5 partH of lime with 1.545 sorltod. For every two parts in volume*, 
of water, or very nearly 3 to 1. Tliewatei of chlorine that disappear, oye or oxygen 


is effected only by the galvanic current, 
by the compound blow-pipe, oi by a 
stream of oxygen gas, directed through the 
flnmb of an alcohol lamp. The light it 
emits, duriug fusion, is the strongest the 
chemist can produce; Mid it has, accord¬ 
ingly, been employed for u signal light, 
and for lhrilitriting the observation of dis¬ 
tant stations, in geodctical operations. Its 
taste is caustic, astringeni and alkaline. It 
is soluble in 450 parts of water, according 
to sir If. Davy; and hi 7(>0 parts, accord¬ 
ing to other chemists. The solubility is 
not increased by heat. If a little water, 
only lie sprinkled on new-burnt lime, it ir 
rapidly absorbed, with ihe evolution of 
much heat aud vapor. This constitutes 


- may he expelled by a red heat. ( i.ime 
water is astringent, and somewhat acrid to 
ihe taste. 11 renders vegetable blues greou; 
the yellow, brown; and, restores to red 
, deued litmus its usual purple, rolor. When 
lii»e-\vater stands exposed to the air, it grad¬ 
ually attracts carbonic ncid, ami becomes 
an insoluble carbonate, while the water re¬ 
mains pure. If lime-water be placed in a 


is obtained. When liquid muriate of, , 
linte is evaporated to dryness, and ignited, 
it forms the same substance, whirh is thd " 
chloride of ealciuin. It is, a* setni-trans- , 
jiarent, crystalline sUhstauco; fusible at.’n j; 
Btrong rod heat; anon-conductorofelectri-* 
city, has a very bittdb taste: rapidly absorbs; 
water from,,tile atmosphere, and is htmeo 
often employed, in chemical e*xperhh^fts, 


capsule ■ under, an exhausted 1 raoeiver, toldoprivo grtees of any hygrbragtrie vapor 
which also' encloses a saucer of .conceit- existing, in them. Chlorine also, combines 
trated, sulphuriciacid, the water wifi be, directly with lime, forming the' veryim- 

1 '* v t v ' » ™ * *11* . i J , 
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portant substance 1 iieed in bleaching, for* rendered ■ air-tight' by Romkh dr paten 
merly under the* frame of oxgpiwriaU of cement—-a mixture '’of liine, clay, and ox 
Hme, but at preset it, and more correctly, ido of iron, separately calcined, and re 
*.called chloride of woe,, It is fbrmod by duced to a fine powder. It must be kpp 
passing chkuinc gas fyver slacked lime, in close vessels, mid mixed with- tho re 
A grtat variety of apparatus has l>een, at quisite water when used. In thisleadei 
different' times, contrived for favoring the ‘ dome, there. are four apcrturcs, enejr so 
v conihraation of Chlorine with slacked*' cured hy a Water-lute. Tho first opening 
lime, for,the purposes of commerce. In is about 10 or 12 intfhefe square, and i 
the opinion of doctor lire, wlio has given shut with a lettd.cn valve,'with' rocui vatet 
■ particular attention to this manufacture, edges, that fit in the water-channel, at ttu 
•'the-following construction for subjecting margin of the hold. It is'destined for thi 
* lime-powder to chlorine is the hist: It admission of a workman'to rectify am 
consists of a large chamber, eight. or nine derangement in the apparatus of rotation 
feet high, built of siliceous sandstone, lmv- or to detach hard concretions of salt fron 


consists ol a large chamber, eight or nme 
feet high, built of siliceous sandstone, hav¬ 
ing the. joints of the masonry secured with 
a cement composed of pitch, rosin and 
dry gypsum, ( in equal parts. A door is 
fitted into it* at ouc end, which can bo 
made air-tight by strips of cjotli and day - 
lute. A window in each side enables the 


the bottom. The second ajHirture is it 
the centre- of tho top. Here a tube oi 
lead is fixed,, which descends nearly to tin 
bottom, and, down through which tin 
vertical axis passes, to whose lower en< 
tho crose-lmta of iron or of w ood, shcatbet 


operator to judge how the impregnation 
goes on, hy die color of the air, and ulso 
gives light lor making the arrangements 
’ within at the commencement of tlui pro- 
cess. As water-lutes are incomparably 
superior to all others; where the pneumat¬ 
ic, pressure is small, a lurge vahe, or 
-door, on this principle, is recomitieudd 
to be made in the roof and two tunnels, 

, of considerable width, at the bottom of 
each side wall. The apartment, would 
thus he ventilated, without tin necessity 
oi the workmen approaching the deleteri¬ 
ous gas. A greAt number of wooden 
shelves, or ratlier trays, eigty or b n ffcet 
long, two feet broad, aud'one inch deep, 
are provided to receive die sided slacked 
lime, containing, generally, about two at¬ 
oms ‘of lime to three of water. These 
shelves are piled one over another in the 
chamber, to the height of five or fix feet, 
cross-bars below each keeping them about 
an inch asunder, that the gas may have 
frep room to circulate over the surface of 
the powder. The alembics for generating 
’ the chlorine, which ore usually nearly 
spherical, arc, in some cases, made entire¬ 
ly of lead; in others, of two hemispheres, 
joined together in die middle, die upper 
'hemisphere being lead, die under one 
; cast-irou. The first kind of alembic, is 
- enclosed, for two thirds from its bottom, in 
1 a leaden or iron case, die interval of two 
iliehes between the two being destined to 
receive steam from jin adjoiuiug lioiler. 
Those which consist belo^v of cast-iron 
.have their Ijottom directly exposed to a 1 ' 
very gentle, fire. Round' die outer edge 
,- of die iron hemisphere a groove* is 
'• cost, i into which die under edge of the 
■ jtejMhp bemiNphejgt ’fits, die joint being 


with lead, are attached; hy whose mvo, 
lution tiic materials receive die proppi 
mutation lor mixing the.dense man gun em 
, vvith the sulphuric acid and .salt. Tin 
motion js communicated either by tin 
bund of a workman, applied from time t< 
time to a winch at top, or it is given ip 
connecting the, axio with wheel-work, Lm 
jjelled hy tt stream of waliror a steam 
engine. The third opening admits lie 
siphon-formed funnel, through which tin 
sulphuric acid id introduced,; and tin 
fourth is the orifice qf dm eduction pipe 
The proportion of the materials for gen- 
erating llife chlorine is as follows: K 
cwt. of salt arc- tnixdd with from ID to II 
cwt. of mangtiuese; to which mixture 
after its introduction intp the alembic, from 
12 to I i of sulphuric add are added, in suc¬ 
cessive petitions: that quantity of acid must 
however, be previouslydiluted with water, 
till its specific, gravity becomes about l'-fio, 
The. eduction pipe? from all the alembics! 
terminate in a leaden chest, or Cylinder, 
with which they are connected' by'yl^len 
lutes, having a hydrostatic presBU|^ of t\vj) 
or tliree inches. In this ‘general ‘fmrwtft 
um, the chlorine is washed frtMll i«ll|ifhi 
muriatic acid, by passing through ri liftp 
water; and, from thin reservoir; the gtw# 
conducted off -liy oite general pipe, Aftjl 
delivered into .the ,iop ofthc chamber cpii; 
tainitig the liine, where, in'jcousequonce 
of its gravity, if-ditfuses .itpclflequolly bv et 
powder spread out upon the .shelve^ 
Fqur days are required for making goqfl 
marketable bleaohing-powder. ’ The u«qs 
ufoctnrer generally sptpecte from one toil 
of rocksalt, employed aA above, a tyn^nt! 
a half of go d ■ Meuching-powtkSr. , Ifr 
using the chloride of lime for bleaching 
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the colored dlothis first steeped in warm 
water, to clean it,, and it,is then repeated-; 
Jy washed with a solution of caustic pot¬ 
ash, so diluted that it canuot injure the 
.texture of die cloth, and which solution is 
‘ thrown ujion it by a pump.V The cloth is 
then washed and steeped hi a very weak 
sulution of the bleaching-powder; again 
waslied, acted on by a boiling ley, as be¬ 
fore, and again steeped in the solution; 
and these operations are performed alter¬ 
nately several times. The clpth is, lastly, 
immersed in very dilute sulphuric acid, 
which gives it a pure white color; after 
which it is washed and dried. The chlo¬ 
rine is known to decompose water, whose 
hydrogen forms with it muriatic* acid, 
which is always found in the solution 
{after the process) when liquid chlorine js 
used, and a muriate, when a chloride' is 
employed. In a similar manner, it is be¬ 
lieved to decompose the coloring matter, 
one of whose elements is always hy¬ 
drogen ; and, its composition being thus 
subverted, it disappears from the fabric 
with which it existed. Still more import 
tant is the use of the chloride of lime in 
counteracting contagion, and all noxious 
effluvia. MM. Orfila, Lpscurc, Gerdy ancl 
Hennelle, having - to examine the body 
qf an individual who was supposed to 
have been poisoned, and who had been 
dead for nearly a month, found the smell 
so insupportable, that they were induced 
to try 1 die application of the chloride of 
•lime, as recommended by M. Laharraque. 
A solution of this substance was frequent¬ 
ly sprinkled over the body, and produced 
the cflect of destroying, after a few asper¬ 
sions, eveiy unpleasant odor. It was af¬ 
terwards used in a still more desperate 
case, iu clearing some offensive drains in 
Paris, with perfect success. It was also 
found to lie the best-and most durable 
means of disinfecting hospitals, &c. In 
such cases, the powder is so exposed to 
the infected region as to offer the greatest 
arriount of surface, in order that the car¬ 
bonic acid of the contagious atmosphere , 
may expel the chlorine from the chloride ' 
of lime, which it does by combining with 
it to form carbonate of lime. A very 
eonvenieni method of applying it to ordi-' 
nary apartments, which we are desirous to 
free from unwholesome effluvia, is to dif¬ 
fuse about four ounces of the powder 
through five gallons of wateu and sprinkle 
it over the floor by means or a water-pot 
Lime combines with the acids, neutral¬ 
izing the acid properties. Its salts are, iu 
general, decomposed by potash or soda, 
which precipitate the time, but not by am- 
vol. vii. 47 
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monia. Oxalic acid throws down .lime 
from all the other acids; and, this com-, 
pound lieing quite insoluble, oxalic acid; 
forms the most delicate test of the pres¬ 
ence of lime. Carbonate of lime may be 
, formed by adding carbonic acid to lime- 
water, or by'decomposing any of the solu-. 
ble salts of lime by any of the alkaline' 
carbonates. It is very sparingly soluble 
in water. Hence lime-water is an excel¬ 
lent test of the presence of carbonic acid, 
lly an excess of carbonic acid, carbonate 
of lime is rendered soluble. Wlipn ex¬ 
posed to heat, it first loses what water it 
contains, and, if transparent and hard, be¬ 
comes white, opaque and friable. If the 
heat lie augmented, the carbonic acid is 
expelled, and quirk-lime remains. The 
experiments of sir J. Hall have proved 
that if carbonate of lime be heated under 
strong pressure, so as to prevent the es¬ 
cape of the carbonic acid, it may be melt- ‘ 
ed at a temperature even not higher than. 

■ 22° of Wedgwood’s scale. By this fusion, 
it acquires considerable hardness and 
closeness of texture, approaching, in these 
qualities, ns well as in fracture and specific 
gravity, to the finer kinds of marble. The 
acids expc 1 the carbonic acid with effer¬ 
vescence; and tills property of efferves¬ 
cing strongly, on the contact of an acid, 
affords a'discriminating character of this 
salt. Coriiouato of lime abounds in nature., 
Nitrate of lime may be formed by dissolv¬ 
ing lime, or its carbonate, iu dilute nitric 
acid. The solution, on evaporation, af-, 
fords deliquescent, prismatic crystals, solu¬ 
ble in, less than an equal weight of water, 
at the temperature of G0°, and in stillrfess ‘ 
of boiling water. On being heated, it 
becomes phosphorescent, anil retains this 
property when cold, forming' Baldwin's 
solar phosphorus. It forms natunmy in 
the plaster of old buildifigs, and in the 
limestone caverns of the Western States.. 
Sulphate of lime is formed by adding lime 
to ailme sulphuric acid. It requires about' 
500 times its weight of water, at 60°, for 
its solution. At the temperature of 212°, 
it is more soluble, and this-latter solution, 
on cooling, dejiosits minute ciystals. Ex- 

£ osed to neat, it appears to effervesce 1 , or 
ail, owing to the expulsion of its water; 
and, at the some time, becomes opaque, and‘ 
falls into a white powder, which, on being 
diffused in water, speedily consolidates 
from a species of irregular crystallization’. ■> 
Sulphate of lime is one of the most abun¬ 
dant minerals in nature. 'Phosphate of 
-lime may be formed by decomposing the 
solution of an alkaline phosphate by mu¬ 
riate of lime. It is a white, insoluble 
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. powder, which ip imperfectly vitrified by., forms co,napfMJn,ds paving less attraction >■ 
it very intense heal. It existsin the iniue-., for woitpr than the pure Vegetable ' sub- - ; 
ral kingjoih, uuder different forms, p.iul, stance. - The case, is the sarhe Svitlt, re- 
• 'constitutes fi(i per cent, of the bones of. sptnjt to' trios* animat manures* but the ' 
animals. Mundte of lime is obtained by ojuiration of the lime is different, in differ- i\ 
^dissolving carbonate of lime in muriatic • yht eases,and depends upon tljc 1 nature of* > 
acid. It is Extremely soluble in water, the ayinml- matter. Lime forms a kind of 
the water taking .up so much of it as to iusolublq soap with oily matters,' and then 
become bf a thick consistence .—TJme in gradually decomposes them by separating * 
Agriculture,. * Quicklime, iij its pure state, from'them oxygen and carbon. It coni-. ; 


Agriculture. Quicklime, iij its pure state, 
■whether in powder, or dissolve d in water, 
. is .injurious to plants, Ghiss is killed by 
watering it witli lime-water. Hut lime, in 
, its State of combination with carbonic'iieid, 
. is a useful ingredient in soils. , .When 
lime, whether freshly burnt or slacked, is 
mixed W'ith any moist, fibrous, vegetable 
matter, there is a strong action lietwecu 
the lime and the vegetable matter, and 
they form tt kind ol‘ compost together, of 


from them oxygen and carbon. It copi- ; 
bines, likewise, with die animal ariils, arid\; 
probably assists, their decomposition by , 
abstracting , carbonaceous mattet from ;, 
them,comhgied with oxygen; and eonse-', 
quently, it must, rgndcjr them lpss nutritive. ■ 
It tends to diminish, likewise, the nutritive 
pow era of albumen, from the same causes . 
and" always' desyoys, to a certain extent, ’ 
the efficacy of animal manures either by \ 
combining with certain of their elements, 


which a part is usually soluble, in water, or by giving to them new arrangements. 


By this nj^ans, matter which was, before, 
comparatively inert, becomes nutritive; 
ami,as charcoal and oxygen abound in all 
vegetable matters, the lime becomes con- 


Llmo should never be applied with m;i-‘ 
mal manures, unless they are too-rich, or 
for the purpose of preventing noxious V- 
ctiluvia. It is injurious when mixed with 


,M-tted*into a carbonate. Mild lmie, pou- 
1 dered finiestoue, marls, or chalks, have no 
action of this kind upon vegetable ipattci; 
■by their action tiny preNent the too rapid 
•' decomposition of sub-uuccs already dis¬ 
solved ; but they have no tendency to 

• form soluble matter. Fiom these circiun- 
sftnees, it is obvious, that the operation 

* of quicklime and nitul or chalk, de¬ 
pends upon principles altogether different. 

■ Quicklime, in the uct of becoming mild, 
.prepares soluble out of insoluble matter. 

It is upon this circumstance tljat th« ope¬ 
ration of lime, in the. preparation of wheat 
ciops, depends, and its efficacy hi ferfil- 
iritig peats, and in bringing into a state of 
collation ’all soils abounding in bard 
roots, or dry fibres, or inert vegetable 
niuttdr. The .s<«lution of the question, 
whether quicklime ought to be applied to 
. a soil, depends ujam.the quantity of inert 
vegetable matter it contains. The solu¬ 
tion of the question, whether marl, mild 
limp, or powdered limestone, ought to lie 
applied, depends upon the quantity of 
calcareous matter already in tlie soil. .All 
soils are impwmid by mild lime, and, ulti¬ 
mately, by quicklime, which do not effer¬ 
vesce with acids; and, sands are more 
.benefited by it than clays.. Wlien nsoil, 
deficient in calcareous matter, contains 
. much soluble, vegetable* manure, the ap¬ 
plication of ijjuicKbme should always bo 
avoided, as if either tends to decomjiose tlio 
|* soluble matters by hinting to their carhop 

■ V and oxygen, so ns to become mild lime; or 

■ \t t it combi tics yvilli tlie soluble matters, and 


any common dung, tending to render tlie <• 
extractive matter 'insoluble.. In those , 
eac.cs m which fermentation is useful to • 
produce nutriment from vegetable sub¬ 
stances, lime is always efficacious, as with 
tanners' bark. (For tlie qse of lime pi 
building, see Mortar.) Lime is much- 
used by tanners, skinner.,, &r<c., in the 
preparation of their leuther; by soup-boil- , 
ers, fiir dissolving the oil, and facilitating ■ 
its union vv'itb the alkaline Halt; and by 
sugar-bakers, f,*r refining their sugar. ’ It 
is also of some medicinal use, lieing' ajs- 
plied externally in dcsiccatheandepulotic, 
medicines. 

■ Yalire Sails of Line, or Calcare¬ 
ous Minerals.— Of these, the ' first de¬ 
serving of mention is the earbonale - of 
Hike, limestone, or rhombaidal limestone*} ' 
This species, in mineralogy, is one which, 
from its wide distribution, arid the' itn-' 
mease masses in which it frequently., 
occurs, constitutes an important rock in . 
geology. Its niineralogical character may. ; 
be expressed as follows: Fundamental or 
primary form, an obtuse rhomboid of * 
105° .7 and 74° 5.7; secondary crystals (of '■> 
winch above 00f) are, at present, known) „ 
urn some variety of the rhomboid, the six!-., 
silk'd prism, or of a double six-sided pyro-, ,.. 
mid, all of wiiicli (.afford tlie jmniitivd 
rhomboid, liy cleavage, with the most' ’ 
perfect facility. No species in mineralo- , ■■ 
gy is so interesting to the ciystollogiaplicf . 
as the present'. To it'tve owe our first - 
correct ideas of the internal structure of‘ 
Ciystals, aiul tfic best theory ofciystalliza- '!, 
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'. f tion which l$e eyer ib proaueea oy canunnar, cofittripst-' 

.V.jre Vitreous; prevalent ColOr ‘ivblfc, .also 'tio«,m l^ssive varied* rs; die 
different, shades, pf gray,' «jcl, gri’en olid JUrtfcr, by the same, but appearing in vjori-' 
.yellow, and dark brown add black ebl- ous imitative Shapes! Pcaslone^or phoiiic; * 
■ .ora, ■ frorfi foreiffU . admixtures : streak consists of ihverehiirWdiioiimr in.livi/tiwLr - 


consists of diverdnir 'columnar individuals 



us* to admit of being easily impressed by* of the globules, generally, contains a frog- 
■,t)ie knife; specific gravity, 2.72. ‘ Besides .nieiit of ‘some Tieterogcnepus Tmrttfer, us,' 
pccurring in distinct crystuls, it ^exists in quartz, granite, &.c. Compact limestone 
‘..stiilactitic.Initrydidal au'd fmticose sbup««, pusses into chalk, when the individuals 
. with surfaces, uneven, drusy, rough or are more loosely eonnticted with each 
' smooth; and composition colimmar, more other, so that the whole aSwumes an earthy 
>,o'r less distinct, Straight, diverging, and of appearance; and rock, milk , or agaric mbit-' 
■; unions sizes. Stalnctitic and botrjoidal ml, is formed, if the mass contains So ■ 
varieties, aro often - composed, a second - * 

time, of curved lamellar particles, coplomi- 
-ahly to tlie surface of the imitative shape, 

. the fhccs of composition being uneven and 
rohgh, or irregularly streaked in a longi- 
■ tud'mal direction, .It also occurs nuwsive; 

. ‘the composition lieiitg either cohnmmr, in 
' which the individuals are straight, parallel 
' or diverging, and often of remarkable deli¬ 
cacy; or the Composition is granular* the 
individuals being of various sizes, and 
even impalpable. The individuals, in 
these wineries, cohere more or less firmly. 

If the composition be impalpable, tin.- 
, fracture, becomes splintery, uneven, flat, 
coiiehoidal, of even : on a large scale, it is 
sometimes scaly. The riaeture is earthy 
- in those varieties in which the individuals 
cohere but slightly. The breaking up of 
, this species iuto sub-species and varieties, 
which was practised by the older v\ riters 
', on mineralogy, an*t which has loft us 
•numerous particular denominations, aid 
no little confusion, requires notice in this 
.. place. These distinctions, it Will be sycn, 
s depended chiefly lipou the mode of com- 
•• 1 position, and upon ^dmixtures-and impu¬ 
rities with which tile individuals ,have’ 

1 ’ been affected during their format ion. Of 


many interstices that it seems to possess 
but a small degree of specific gravity 
Calcareous tufa, a, redent riejKwit, formed 
on the sin face of the earth, is often pleav- 
uhle, and thus possesses all the properties 
of calcareous spar. Slate *spar is pro¬ 
duced by a lamellar composition, in mas- ’ 
sive varieties, and often exhibits u jR-urly 
lustre. Swim shine, anlhrucolite, marl and 
bituminous nuirlite are impure dnd mixed 
v arielies, partly of calcareous spar, partly, 
of compact limestone. The pure varieties 
of rhomboid..! limestone consist of lime, 
.Vi, and carboim 1 acid, 43. Very often, 
the varieties contain variable proportions 
of oxide of non,< silica, magnesia, atumiuc, 
carbon or bitumen. If pure, It is entirely 
soluble in nitric acid, during which a 
biT-k efti n i‘sci'iice takes plnce. In the 
ceinnio'i ftr<\ jt is infusible, but loses its 
carbonic acid, and becomes burnt, or quick 
hnu*. Limestone rarely enters into the” 
composition of rocks: in most cases, the 
more cui-idi ruble masses of jt form par¬ 
ticular beds in other rocks, of constitute 
rocks themselves; the latter consist cbiel- 
lj, though not exclusively, of compact 1 
limestone; ihc former of granular lime¬ 
stone. The simple varieties occur ip 
drusy yavities, more frequently in veins 
tlgm in lieils, accompanied with the varie¬ 
ties'of different species. Calcareous tufa ; 
.mid rock-milk, licing of a siutery formatiqnj : 
occur upon the surface, and in fissures’ 
of limestone rocks. Stalactiric. and pisi¬ 
form varieties arc jiroduced hy calcareous 1 
springs and other waters. The mixed, hr 
impure, varieties occur in particular jttrata.; 
stone. If the gramikr composition disap- betwecu those of compound varieties of •, 
'pear, compact limestone is formed, under other species. It very often ogctt’rs ki . 
which denomination tho oolite, or roestone, petrifactions, imbedded in compact varie- 
«yas comprehended. Tlie roundish grains, v tics of the same species. Rlioniboidal 
however, of tho latter, consist of columnar limestone, as has already tieen remarked; 

*- •- 7 - - . • _• 1-1 ’.liiSft._l s_ . . * 


these, limestone represents tlje greater part 
> of tlie pure varieties of the species. The 
, simple Varieties,* and those compound ones 
''in which the individuals are of eonsidera- 
• t ble size, and easily cleavable, .have boon 
called calcareous spar; compound vario- 
-ties of granular, still discernible individu- 
1 ifts, are granular limestone ,■ both eompre- 
- bended under the head of foliated hmc- 


individmils, disposed like the radii of u 
Sphere, and frequently showing distinct 
Crjirea o£ cleavage. Common fibrous lintr- 

, . i .i 1 


is a species \ cry widely iliffnsed in nature; 
several of its varieties have a considerable 

slinnp in the ermstifurinn of nmnntftirKk in 


share in the constitution of moi 


m 
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many countries. This is particularly true limestone. It occurs incryfctals, which, 
’in Switzerland, Italy, Camiola, Carinthia, at first sight, appear to be regular six- 
Salzhurg, Stiria, Austria and Bavaria, and sided prisms; but a close inspection, will 
in several parts Of the U. States. Beds discover a longitudinal cfevice dorin each 
, of granular limestone, in gneiss and mica lateral luce, and somewhat similar appear-. 
slate, abound in all the New England anises converging in the centre of the ten- 
‘ states; also in New York, New Jersey and minal planes, ft also oCcurs in prismatic 
Pennsylvania; also of the compact lime- crystals, Of tour or six sides, terminated by 
stone, upon lake Champlain, and through- plonep, the prisms often being so short SB 
out, die vest district contained between the • to impart to the crystal die general form 
Alleghany mountains, the lakes, and the of an octahedron; these are rarely sepa- 
Mississippi. Of crystalhzcd varieties, the rate, but mostly cross each other-at par- : 
most reniarkuble occur in Derbyshire and ticular angles. Its crystals yield-to me- 
. Cumberland, in the mining districts of chanical division, parallel to the lateral 
Saxony and Bohemia, 'in the Ham, in planes of a right rhombic prism of 116° 5', 
Carinthia, Stiria, Hungary and France, and 63° 55', by measurements taken with, 
and, in the U. States, at Lock|>ort in New the reflective goniometer, on cleavage, 
York, forming geodes in compact lime- planes. Lustre • vitreous, inclining to 
stone. Iceland is the locality of the resinous, upon faces.of fracture; color 
pprest and most transparent varieties, white, sometimes passing into gray, yel-' 
from whence come the best pieces of the low, or mountain-green; transparent or 
doubly-refracting spar. The crystallized _ translucent; brittle; hardness such as to , 
sandstone of Fontainebleau, in France, is scratch calcareous spar; specific gravity, 
a variety of rliontboidal limestone, me- 2.93. It is very liable to occur in globu- 
chanically mixed with sand. Slate-spar lar, reniform, and coralloidal shapes, and 
occurs in Saxony, Norway and Cornwall, massive, with a columnar composition, 
.and, in the U. States, at Williamsburg and Imbedded crystals, generally . twins, or 
Southampton, Mass., in lead veins, as well consisting of a greater number of -iudivid- 
' os in the iron mine of Franconia, N. H. uals, are found in compound Varieties of 
Pisolite is found in Caraiola, and at Carls- gypsum, mixed and colored with' oxide of ' 
bad in Bohemia. Most of the varieties irou, accompanied with crystals of fjeriy- 
are so common os to render ttie mention ginous quartz. Other varieties occur iu 
of their localities unnecessary. Several the cavities of basalt and other .trap rocks, 
varieties of the present species are usefully in lavas, alsq in irregular beds aha veins, 
employed for various purposes, partly It is found in beds of iron ores, in thofce 
depending upon their mechanical, partly coralloidal varieties winch have been 
upon their chemical composition. Those called fiosrferri; also massive and cryBtal- 
.used in sculpture and in ornamental ar- lized., The first, though they oc.cur in 
chitecture, are called marble (q. v.); the cavities end fissures, are not products of a 
more common or coarse varieties are used stalactitic formation. The most beautiful 
for the common purpose of building; a crystals, well defined and transparent, oo- 
peculiar variety of very fine-grained com- cur near Biliu, in Bohemia, in a vein 
pact limestone is used for plates iu lithog- traversing basalt, and filled with a'massive 
raphy. The best sort is found near Pap- variety of the same species, consistihg of 
penheim and Solilonhofon, in Bavaria, large columnar particles of composition. 
Quicklime mixed with sand and water The varieties imbedded in gypsum have 1 . 
forms mortar (q. v.j. Carbonic acid, for been found in the kingdom of Arragon, in - 
chemical purposes, is often obtained from Spain, from whence the name Jhirragmite 
chalk or marble powder. It is also a vaiua- has been derived. Its chief localities are ; • 
ble addition in several processes of melting the iron mines of Stiria,. Carinthia and-' 
ores, and in producing certain kinds ofglass. Hungary, and the metallic veins of the -: 
There is another .species, m mineralogy, Pyrenees and England. . It has been 
called Jbragonite, which was formerly found, very sparingly, in the U. States, 
confounded with that just described. In A few specimens or the coralloidal variety 
composition, it is scarcely distinguished have beeu derived from the gypsum of 
from rhomhoidal limestone, the most ac- Lockport, and from between the layers ’ ’ 
curate analyses having been unable to of gneiss, in the quarries of Hoddani.-^* ; 
make known more than from .5 to 4.1 of * Sulphate of'lvme; or gypsum, 4s a.mineral ' 
carbonate of sfrontites in its composition* little less extensively diffused than lime- ■ 
besides carbonate of litnc. Its crystallize- stone, forming immense beds and veins, 
tion; and other characters, however, suffi- in numerous countries. ‘ It presents Us . 
cientiy characterize it ,gs distinct from with a very, considerable diversity of ciys,- 
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^taty which .have* for' tlieir primary form, 

’**» right-oblique-angled prism, of Which the' 
■bases, afe oblHiuc-aiigleil paralleiogramsoi’ 
, - l l-T V and ;G5° 321. The crystals sire 
- either prismatic or lens-shaped, in their 
' • general aspect. 1 Lustre vitreojis, inclining 
, to poarly,;color white, soinotnues uicjin- 
ing and passing into sfnalt-hlue, flesh-red', 
uchro-yelldvv, honey -yellow, and several 
, shades of gray- Impure vurn-tjes assume 
. dark-gray, brick-red, and ' brownish-red 
tinges.. Transparent or translucent: see- 
' tile; specific* gravity, 2J3L It occurs 
/nassivc, in globular masses, in which the 
individuals arc discernible : also granular, 
passing,into impalpable. Those varieties 
, of sulphate of nine which arc pure, trans- 

■ ’ parent, ami periectly tunned, wen* Jor- 

mej-ly called seltnib, while ihe more mas¬ 
sive mid .impure varieties were denrimi- 

• nated gypsum. The latter was ;e;ain di-' 
Aided into several sub-species, eompre- 
In mling, almost exclusively, compound 

' varieties, which were, easily distingui-.h- 
fcJJe from each other, as thiir division 
uepended upon the. si/a. of the gram, or 

• composition ill general. Thus Julinli.l 
gypsum eon-ists of discernible granular 
paiticles; compact gyj>fcimi, of impalpable 
jituTurks of composition; scaly Joliattil 
gypsum consists nfmiuule scaly particles; 
nrrf'ii/ gyps'um, of a mealy powder; very 
iliiucolihmiarcomjiositioupnjduces^/iiruM.A 

• gypsum, ileiore the Mow-pipe, gypsum 
. < vfoliatcs ami melts, though with diili- 

, eiihy. into a white enamel, which, after a 
short tune, falls to povvdei. In a lower 
x 1* g^v of heat, it loses its water, and be* 
conies friable, so as to be easily reduced to 
an impalpable powder. If mixed avu.Ii 
A vater, this powder beeonu s av arm, mu I 
' soon hardens into a solid mass. It is 
composed of lime, 3&0, btiljiburie acid, 
44>, ami water, 21.0. Tlie massive varie¬ 
ties of tins sjtocies occur in beds, of a cou- 
,> side ruble thickness, in secondilry districts, 
in connexion with comjKict .limestone, 
different kuuls of sandstone upd da\, in 
alternating layers, in the latter of which 
the gypsum sometimes exists in imbedded 

■ nuisVs, or crystalline groups.' It is not 
1 rare ■ to find deposits' of rock-salt in its 

Aicinity; aval brine springs very often is¬ 
sue from the contigtjous rocks*. Of the 
■ organic remains fotuiri in gypsum, those 
of extinct Species of terrestrial quadrupeds, 
'. in the Montmartre, near Thu is, ore the 
, uutei remarkable, it occurs in a great 
1 'many countries, partieuliu-ly in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Poland, England, 

, France ;uul Spain; in Nortli America, in 
. tins U.’Statevat Niagara falls, Loekport, 

'- 45 :* . * 
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and particularly iu the vicitdty of ’C^iyuga * 
' lake ? atid, in New Brunswick ind-Nova,^ 
.Scotia. Gypsum is variously employed 
in mnnufuctiuirig artificial marble,' stucco¬ 
work, moilur, Ac-: also for making (Marts ’’ 
of statues, medals, $u\ It is added to the' 1 
mass'of certain kinds of. porcelain .and' 
glass.. In sculpture, it is used under the 
name of aUlliashr. Jiut next to its use in 
the formation of cements, is the use which 
i-mnade of it in' agriculture. It appears to, 
fiaAc been first used as a manure in Gcr- " 
many, and afterwards in France,* froiA, 
aa hence it tumid its way into the TJ. States. 
It ,Avns formerly .calcined, hut is now 
ground in mills, after the manner of grain. , 
it js purtictiiiirly adapted to sandy soils 
mul grass lands, and is very extensively 
used in the U. States. Another sjieeiea 
of the same composition witli the gypsum, 1 
except the water, is called qnhyilrite (q.V.Jr 
Jt is of comparatively rare occurrence. 
—Phosphate of lime, or ajuililc , is found * 
crystallized in six-sided primus, termi¬ 
nated by one or more planes, or llio 
prism is terminated by it six-sided pvr- • 
.mud, and ^he lateral edges are sonic- 
fmes n placed by numerous planes, it 
fields with difficulty to cleavage, para I- ' 
lei to the side of a irgular six-oid- 
ed jinsui, which is therefore consid¬ 
ered as its primitive fojm. Lustre vit¬ 
reous, inclining to lVsiuous ; color white. * 
pa-sing into bine, green, yellow, red autl ‘ 
in-own ; transparent or translucent; brittle,* 
lim'd ness ai'o\e that of f'uot •, specific, 
.gravity, JVW. It also occurs massive. 
When in line powder, it is slowly dis*\ 
solved in nitric acid, and without oiKa- 
Aescence. Soing AarieUes aro phospho*. ’ 
li .-cent upon ignited c-haicivil, and before ’ 
tin: blow-pipe"; others even when rubbed- 
Avitli hard Ixidies. Jt does not melt alone, , 
before tint blow-pipe. t Jt is composed of 
June, 53.U, atid phosphoric acid, 45.0. It 
usually occurs in beds and veins of iion 
and tin ores, its principal localities aro, 
Saxony, Itohcuua, Salzburg and Cabo ■tle.V 
data, in Spain; li nn which latter place ' 
a cry beautifully crystallized specimens ifro 
obtained, and w Inch have received, liqni 
their color, the name of asparagus stone. J 
It is also found at St.Gotliard,and in l)ev%‘ 
onshire and Cornwall. It bus but few 
and rather miimpoftunt localities in the ?, 
1J. States. Amity and Saratoga,' Npw. 
York, have afforded tlie best specimens*' 
Finale, of lime. (See FJuor.)r-TatfgsMe of • 
lime , or tungsten, occurs massive, and 
crystallized in the form of an tietaliedron' 
Avith a square base. Lustre vitreous, in-' 
clipir.g-to adamantine; color generally 
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white, inclining to.; < :>6wish-gmy.; trans¬ 
lucent or transparent; brittle; hardness 
that of fluor; specific gravity, 6.; infusible 
before the blow-pipe. ' It consists of lime, 
19.40, oxide of tungsten, 80.42. It is 
found in Bohemia, Saxony and Cornwall; 
also in the U. Statelet Monroe, in Conn.— 
Borate of time. (See Boracic Acid.) — Jlrse- 
niate of liinx, or pharmacolite',, is a very 
rare species in mineralogy, found in small 
■‘quantity at Andreasburg, in the Hartz, 
and at one Or two‘other places in Europe. 
Jf occurs in minute fibres, or acicular 
crystals, which are commonly aggregated 
into botryoidnl or globular masses. Its 
color is white, or grayish-white, though 
often tinged of a violet-red, by arseniate 
of cobalt, which accompanies it Specific 
gravity, 2.6. It consists oj" lime, 25., arsenic 
acid, 50h54, and vfrater, 24.46. 

Limerick, a city on the Shannon, about 
60 miles from its mouth, is about three 
miles in circumference. The principal 
public buildings are the custom-house, the 
cathedral, ana the bishop’s palace. The 
•cathedral is of great antiquity. There 
are several charitable establish Incuts ; also 


signify the art of pahti^ . generally, anti 
particularly portrait painting. 

Limoges {JhiH <.»: Whim, 6r Lmomeum ); * 
a city of France, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of the Haute-Vienne, and formerly 
of the province of Limousin (q. v.); 

45° 5O’ N.Ion. 1° 16' E.; episcopal see; 
25,612 inhabitants.' It is an ancient {dace, 
and contains some' Gaulish and Roman’ 
remains. ’ Tine hotel dc ville, cathedral, 
and episcopal palace, are the principal 
public buildings. It is also the Beat of 
several literary establishments, and has 
wnollen, linen and cotton manufactures, 
with paper works, tanneries ’ and iron' 
forges. Several fairs are held here. Birth¬ 
place of the chancellor D’Aguesseau. , 

Limonade; a place and plantation in 
Hayti, very rich in sugar. It was elevated . 
to a lordship by king Ghrisfopho, and be- ■ 
stowed upon his minister for foreign af- • 
faira, whom he made count do ‘Limonade. 
With the death of Christophe, the count 
de Limonade returned to obscurity. 
Though ridiculed by whites, on. account 
of his title, he showed talents in the con¬ 
duct of his office. It is not true that Chris- 


a good public library, and .a theutre. It 
contains four Protestant churches, and. 
eight chapels for the Roman Catholics. 
There is also an extensive barrack for 22 
companies of foot and four troops of 
horse. Limerick carries on manufactures 
of lmen, woollen and paper. It was taken 
by the English in 1174. In 1651, it was 
taken by Ireton. In 1(590, it was unsuc¬ 
cessfully besieged by king William in 
person. In 1691, it surrendered to gene¬ 
ral Ginkle, afterwards earl of Atliloue. 
Population, from 50,000 to 60,000, in 
which are 5000 Protestants; 110 miles 
S. W.. Dublin ; Ion. 8° 31' W.; lat. 52° 

■ 36' N. 

Limit, in a restrained sense, is used by 
mathematicians for a determinate quanti¬ 
ty, to which a variable one continually 
approaches ; in which sense, the circle 
may be said to be tlic limit of its circum¬ 
scribed and inscribed polygons. In alge¬ 
bra, the term limit is applied to two quan¬ 
tities, one of which is greater, and the 
other less, than another quantity ; and, in 
this sense, it is used in speuking of the 
limits of equations, whereby their solution 
js much facilitated. 

Limning (from enhmintr , French, to 
adorii books with paintings). As these 
paintings ot illuminations were always 
executed in water-colors, limning properly 
designates that species of art which is 
’now known by the' name of miniature 
, painting, though it is sometimes used |o 


tophe killed him in 1817, as has been said. 

LiMONADikRE; a very essential jiersou- 
age in a French eafL (See Coffee-Houses, 
under Coffee.) ; ; 

Limousin, or Limosin ; an ancient prov¬ 
ince in the centre of France. Limoges 
was the capital. It forms at present the 
chief part of the departments of Haute- 
Vienneandof Correze. (See Department.) 4 

Lincoln, Benjamin; an eminent Amer¬ 
ican revolutionary general, born at lling- 
ham, Massachusetts, January 23, O: S., 
1733. Until the age of 40 years, he was , ■ 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and, at 
the commencement of our revolutionary 
struggle, in 1775, he held the.office of 
lieutenant-colonel of militia. He was 
elected a member ,.of the provincial con¬ 
gress, one of the secretaries' of that body, * 
and also a member of the committeo of * 
correspondence. The council of Massa¬ 
chusetts appointed him a brigadier, in , 
1776, and soon after, a major-general, . 
when he employed himself industriously ^ 
hi arranging and disciplining the militia, 
at the head of a body of whom, he joined 
the main army at New York, in Qctober. 

By the recommendation of general Wash-, 
ington, congress appointed him a major- '• 
general in. the continental forces. He 
commanded a division or detachment in 1 
the main, tinny, under the commander-in- " 
chief, for several months,'during ^vhich; 1 
period he was placed in difficult situa- '* 
lions. The com mander-an-chief, in July , 
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> 1775, de«iMtched general Linetoln to the, , ter’planting two standards on ti 


’-, ’: northern army,, under Gates, to assist in the allies were repulsed, the French navi :? 
ft opposing Burgoyne.' Stationed Jqt Man- / ing lost 700 ana the,Americans d40, in*.'; 
cheater, m Vermont, Lincoln received.and killed, and wounded.' , 1 

• -organized ffie New England militia, as r After this unfortunate but 'bold*assault,” * 
. they joined him. , A ’detachment of 500 general' Lincoln entered Charleston, and, 1 

• men from’his troops, uhder colonel Brown, m order^to put it in a proper posture of \ 
surprised diq English at the landing .at defence,* importuned congress for >a rein ' 

J lake George, took 200 batteaux, with 293 forcemeut of regular 'troops, with addi"-, 

’ men, and released 100 American prison- tional supplies, out his requisitions were 
, ';ers. He then joined general Gates’s army, but partially granted. General sir Henry, 

. of whjch he was second in command. Clinton arrived in February, 1780, and, 
Here he was wounded in the leg, and his having debarked a strong^force in the , 


forcemeut of regular'troops; with addi"-, 
tional supplies, but his requisitions were 
but partially granted. General sir Henry , 
Clinton arrived in February, 1780, and, 
having debarked a strong^Torch in the , 


wound confuted, him at Albany for seve- - neighborhood, encamped before the Amer- 


.■ ral months. After suffering the removal ican lines, March 30. Notwithstanding 
'of a part of the main bone, he was con- the great superiority of the enemy, gene* 
veyed to his residence at Hinghatn.' In ral Lincoln determined to attempt the de* 

■ the following August, he repaired to the fence of his post, and, accordingly, to a de- 
head,-quarters of ■ general Washington, and mand of unconditional surrender, returned 
.was designated- by. congress to conduct an immediate refusal, but was obliged to' 
the war In the southern department He capitulate, May 12, by the. discontent of* 
arrived at Charleston, in December, 1778, ihc troops and the inhabitants, the great 
when he found his duties on that station superiority of umnliers on the part or the 
to be of die most difficult nature. Anar- enemy, and the expenditure of his prp- 
niy was to be formed, organized and sup- virions and ammunition, after a constant 
plied, dfet he might lie enabled to contend cannonade had beeu kept up for a mtaifh. 
wjth a veteran enemy. General Provost For a fortnight previous to the surrender, 
arrived with a fleet and nearly 3000 Brit- he had not undressed to sleep. His repu- 
ish troops, about the 28th of Decemlicr, tation Was too firmly established to be 
. and, having' defeated a small American shaken by the disastrous t<*> 4 min‘utimi of 
1 force, tinder general Howe, took posses- his southern campaign, and credit was- 
rioni of Savannah. With the design of given him for having for three ihdnths 
protecting die upper part of Georgia, Lin- withstood the power of the British com-’ 
coin proceeded to Augusta in April; but mandera, and so effectually retarded the 
die British commander, Prevost, march- execution of their future plans. OWmg 
ing upon pharieston, general Lincoln pur- to die delay, North Carolina was saved 
sued the same route, and,on arriving at diut for die rest of die year 1780. In No¬ 
city, found that the enemy had retired \ember following, general Lincoln was' 

1 from before it the preceding night. June exchanged for general Phillips, who had , 

, 19, he attacked abotft GOO of tljp enemy, been taken prisoner at Saratoga. In tho 
entrenched at Stono Ferry, but was re- campaign of 1781, Lincoln commanded 
pulsed. , French forces arrived with the a division, and at Yorktown performed a ’ 
fleet under count H’Estaing, in the early conspicuous part. At that place, die army ’ ■ 
part of September, 1779. . Prevost having of Cornwallis capitulated to the combined 
| repossessed himself of Savannah, an expe- forces of France and America, on similar ‘ 
ditiou was projected against that place, m terms to those which had been granted iq *, 
conjunction with die French commander. - genera) Lincoln at Charleston. On the 
'For this purpose, nearly 3000 of the for- fetter was conferred the office of receiv- -. 
eign auxiliaries were fended, to which ing die submission and directing die dig- -' 
general Lincoln added 1000 men from his tribution.of the conquered # troops $ and. 
own troops. The enemy, however, used the day succeeding the surrender, life ..' 
every exertion to strengthen die defences, services were commended in the general)' 

•' and was reinforced while the command- order of die commandcr-in-chief. In'Oc- 
, , er was preparing the articles of capitufe- tober,.1781, he was, appointed by congress 
tion to D’Estaign. A regular siege was secretary of war, still retaining his mifitaiy 
•- then attempted; but, various considerations rank. He tendered life resignation of this 


, urging the necessity of speedy operations; 
'a general assatlt was made by the com¬ 
bined French and American forces, under 
■ D’Es&ign and Lincoln, on the morning of 
the 9di of October. Occurrences entirely 
• accidental frustrated their hppes, und,af- 


office three years afterwards, which wan 
received*by congress .with’ ail expression 
of their approbation of hfe conduct both.' • 
in the field and cabinet. General Lincoln ' 
then retired to liis farffi, In the year, 
178G—7, the governor of Massachusetts 
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opDflltlted him coujmiandei! of h tody of • tlur expression “to paistSio li 
•militia, (k'siia.tchcd to suppress the msiir- mal mea&hres of length, it ta 
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rectinn .conducted by fchctys anil . Day in duodecimal incisures'of length, it i>*j fliV 
that state. His dexterity .und vigor in tliis 1 ]*2t(i,'parr‘of an inch. In tile art of-war, 
transection happily effected the object in a serine of soldiers or ships, drawn uj> in 
-view, Avith verw little*' bloodshed, a few. 
persons only being killed in a slight 
skirmish. In Nay, 1787, lie was elected 
lieutenant-governor ol‘ his native state.' 

He was a member of the contention tor 
Ratifying the federal constitution, anti, m 
the'SuiiihK* of 17t*’9, ttas appointed by 
" president WdMiiugton collector of the 
' port of Boston, lie was a member of the 
American academy of nits anti sciences, 
and of the Massachusetts historical -ocie- 
' ty, to the publications of both which he 
contributed, lie died m IB 10 . . 

Lindsay, or Lt vnsAt, sir David, tm an¬ 
cient Scottish port, descended from a no¬ 
ble family, was horn in 1190. lit! entered 
the university of Ht. Andretti's in 1505, 

* and, in 1509, beeame page of honor to 
‘ James V, then an infant. In J5'2B, hr 
.produced his Drome, and, ni the following 
year, pw seutcil liisOomplaynt to the hint.. 

> ln 1530, he tvas inaugurated Lyon king- 
■ at-arms, and knighted, and, in 15-31, set it 
on a mission to diaries V, on his- return 
Aotii which la* married. He soon after 
occupied himself on a drama, of a dmru- 
! lur kind, entitled a tfniyre of the Three 
Fsiatis, which.ttas followed, in 1530, by 
Ids Answer to the King's Fly ting, and his 
FonlnJayut of Bascha. On the death of 
Magdalen-of France,-two months alter 
her marriage with James V, Lindsay’s 
muse produced‘his Drploruiioun of the 
Death of Ciucne Magdalene. During the 
succeeding regency, he espoused the cnu-»e 
of the reformers, and, in 15 IB, tvas sent, 
in his capacity of Lyon herald, on a mis- 
1 ' sion to Olirjstiern, king*of Denmark. On 
Jus return, lie published flic most pleasing 
{, of all his poems, entitled the History ami 
Testament of Squire Meldruni/ His last 
and greatest work the Monarchic, was 
finished in 3553. 'Tile date of his death 
miknown; l>nt the latest authority 
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'prder of Battle, are railed a iine ; lusrice * , 
the pliruSe “ ships of the line.” In gehe- ■; 
alogy and jurisprudence, it dignities u »<- ■ . 
rjes of persons,, in the order of their de¬ 
scent, from a certain ancestor. 

Line, Tiuiofs of the, art) contradis-'\ \ 
tiuguished from the guards and light ,. 
troops. ’ ‘ 

, Line, Vessels of the. (See JVrtvy , 
and Ship.) ', , ■ 

Linen; a cloth of very extensive ilsiyigidu . 
of flax, and differing from cloths made of ' 
hemp only in fineness. ' In common lin¬ 
en, the warp and ttoof cross each other / 
at right angles : if figures ure woven in. it ‘ 
is called damask. The species of gpotjs 
ttliieh come under the denomination of 
linen, are table-cloth*, plain and damask- • 
ed, cambric, lawn, shilling, sheeting, tow¬ 
els, Silesia*, Ospaburgs, &. c. The chief 
countries in which linens am numufhc- , 
lured are Russia, Germany, Switzerland, \ 
Fhmdeis, Holland, Scotland and Ireland. 
Of tlic*e, Russia principally mnnulheture* 
sheeting and sail-cloth ; Germany, shirt- ' 
ings, sheeting and bagging ; Stvit/.erlandr 
both fine and coarse goods ; Flanders, die 
finer article,.--, especially etimtirie and lattir; 
Holland, Sheeting of the best description ; 
Heotlaud, coarse shirting; aiid Ireland, . 
shirting-, damask taLile-Jmcn and towelling, 
of superior quality. Immense quantities 
of linen are annually exported from Ire- 
lam l to England, and several otln-r Jiarts 
of J airopj, as well as to North and South 
America, the West Indies aiid Africa. 
The ll.ix-s<‘ ( od is, for the greater part, pro¬ 
cured from‘America; but other nations, ' 
engaged in tliis Jucrativo hruneli of trade, .* 
cither niisf* their seed, at home, or procure 
it 1'rom the north of Eurojie. In several * 
parts of Germany', Switzerland, Inlanders 
and France, linens arc ftequentlyembel- 
lished with painting ; and at London JUid 


seems inelinqfl to place it in 1557,, Lind— flic other parts of England, the 1 produce 
say enterd! with great zeal into religious of the Irish linen manufacture Is heauti- 
disputes, und his satires powerfully assist- fully printed in the, maniifcr of calicoes; 


e.l to expose the vices of the, clergy. As 
ii pOet, he is interior to Dunbar undGawin 
Dougins. His Dreme is deemed h|s ftiost 
poetical cofnpohijion. An accurate edition 
of the works of Lindsay was published 
by-Mr. George Chalmers, in JtSfKi. 

>. Link, mathematic at,, extension in 
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The beauty of'linen consists in the even--* 
ness of the thread, its fineness and densi- 1 
ty. The- lust of these' qualities is tsoirfe- 
limes produced by subjecting it to .rollers; 
hence linen with a round thread is pm-' 
ferred to tliat witlr a flat*tld-ead: The V- 


warp or woof i* not uufrequently made V*: 
, length, without breadth and thickness ; it , of cotton vam, Which renders the cloth 
,is'either straight dr curveiL In navigu- less durable.' • Linen threads cannot be' 
41011 , die dquutur is called the line •, hence wiuu by the machinery used in »niiming * 

■i - • • 11 * ' ' * 
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cbtton'and Wo£ «i account of the length granted for' the encouragement Of thiaif? 
" awl rigidity of, the fibres of .the flax. .The .trade, There is another species' of ling w 
tsubjeet of spinning flax byunacbmery has the eel-pout (C.lota), which is frOhi.onej 
"'attracted .much attention, and Napoleon tqtwo.feet long, of a yellow color/time-, 
once offered a reward of 1,000,006 francs ■ gateawith brown. This ils the only 

a ■—j—-- jp - L - 1 —*- r — ciesof the genus which is {bund jp fresh; . -j 

, water. It abounds in the lake of Geneva. , 

It is amazingly prolific, 128,000 ova hav¬ 
ing been counted in a single female. It & 
much esteemed as an article of food, and 
its liver, which is very voluminous, is 
highly prized by epicures. * 

Lingam ; {he symbol of the creating, 
and producing power, sacred among'the , 
Indians and Egyptians. 1 (See Indian My-'. 
thology.) «* i , 

Lingaud, John, D. D., a Catholic priest,' 

' settled at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has die- . 
played considerable acuteness in defence ‘ 
of his religion from the charges brought 
against it by Protestant \faiters. He publish-: 
ed, in 1805, Catliolic Loytflty vindicated. ; 
The next year, the bishop of Durham, in a 
charge to his clergy, having attacked the 
Catholics, Mr. Lingard answered him, in 
Rcmarkson a Charge (1807). This brought 
on a sharp controversy, in which'several 
persons of ability took part, and Mr. tin-, 
gard published a General Vindication of 
the Remarks, with Replies to the Reverend 

_ 0 __,__ _ _ _ T. Le Mesuricr, G. S. Faber, and others 

the 'only materials for dress; and fine (12mo., 1808). These two pamphlets 

were followed, on the same subject, by 
Documents to ascertain the Sentiments of 
British Catholics in former Ages (8vo., 
1812); t a Review of ceitain Anti-Catholfc 
Publications (8vp., 1813); and. Strictures 
on Doctor Marsh’s Comparative View of 
the Churches of England and Rome (8m, 
1815). In the last of these publications, 
Mr. Lingard asserted that the church of 
England was modem, compared with that 
of Rome; an assertion which so much . 
irritated the late doctor Kipling, that he' , 
was absurd enough to threaten die author' 
with h process in Westmiuster-haU, if he t 
did not prove the trqth of what he had' ■ 
stated. In 1809, Mr. Linganl published ' 
theAntiquitieS of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
(2 vote, 8Vo.), a work of merit Doctor 
Lingard is principally known in foreign 
countries os the author of a History of 
England till the Revolution of 1668'' 


to the inventor of the best machine for 
this purpose. Machines , have been con¬ 
structed both, in Europe and the U.. 
States, which spin coarae threads of linen' 
very well end rapidly. But the.manufac- 
ture of fide threads, such as those used 
for cambrics' and lace, continues to be 
performed. by hand on the ancient spin¬ 
ning-wheel.—In,a historical view, linen 
is interesting, as forming the dress of the 
Egyptian priests, who wore it at all their 
refigious ceremonies ; hence they arc 
styled by Ovid and Juvenal, “ linen-wear¬ 
ing.” (See also. Lev. xvi. 4, and Spencer 
On tiu Lam and Rituals of the Jews.) From 
Egypt, linen passed to the Romans, but 
not till the tirfie of the emperors. The 
Roman priests also lw*gan to wear linen 
garments at that time. Lifien was' also 
used as a material for writing, though the 
expression libri lintci, carbagini, was also 
applied to cotton and silk, as well as linen. 
The Sibylline books and the mummy 
bandages, covered with hieroglyphics, are 
proofs, of tiiis use of linen. In the mid¬ 
dle ages,'linen and woollen cloth formed 


linen Was held in very hjgh estimation ; 
eyen the .writer of the Nihdungen-lied 
mentions it Germany and Brabant then 
carried linen manufactures to the greatest 
perfection. Linen is yet necessary for 
the manufacturing of good paper. Cot¬ 
ton has, of late years, taken the place, of 
linen for many purposes, on account of 
its greater cheapness. (See Cotton, and 
i Byasut.) 

Line; a species of marine fish, belong¬ 
ing to the great genus gadus. It is from 
three to four feet in lengh, and somewhat 
like the ‘(tike in shape. This fish uhoundB 
on the coasts of Great Britain, where it 
has long formed an important branch of 
trade. It is ih perfection from thetogin- 
ning of February to May ; in June, the 
spawning season commences. When in 
season, its liver abbunds with an oil of 
excellent quality and flavor; hut wheq 
it, becomes out of season, this organ as¬ 
sumes a. red color, and contains but little, 
oil. This oil is procured by subjecting 
the liver to a slow fire, otherwise a veiy 
Small quantity is obtaiued. .According to 
the English law, such, of these fish as are 
.cured for exportation, must measure 26 
inches from tne shouldeir to the tail; oth¬ 
erwise -they are not entitled to the bounty 


(8 vqIs., 4to., 14 8 vo., 1819—1831], of 
which several editions have appeared,and*..; 
which has been translated into severe!' * 
languages. Although the object of this 
work is the vindication of the’ Catholic ' 
church and clergy ifi England from the ; 
party misrepresentations ’of 'Protestant i 
writers, yetit is allowed to be written in a.’ 
candid and dispaqsiopate tone. As a his- 


k 
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tnent.of his materials, and cfearand in- |Tik 'controversy with D’Alembert, who 
■•teresting in hie narrative, Hewrites^roui at thill time ha3 almost tho entire control 
original sourcos, Which he'has examined of the a'oudomy, prevented him {ro»>Lf- 
. yvith care and diligence, and on many coming, a ’ member■ of that body. ‘Ifis 
1 points gives new and more correct views , fame as an author and lawyer, howeW,. ■ 
of manners, events and characters. In increased, and’several eases conducted 


' 1836, ho published a Vindication, &c., in 
reply to two articles in the Edinburgh 
Review (Nos. 83 und87, wi it ten l«y doctor 
» Allen), enlarging him with inaccuracy anil 
,•misrepresentation. A more favorable no¬ 
tice,of the history has since appeared'm 
Wo. 105 of the same Review. Tytler (llis- 


with great ability, such as that of the ituke ' 
d’Aiguillon against the government, and J ' 
the criminal cause of tins count de'JMo- 
rangies, on which he wrote an excellent 
treatise, raised him'to high consideration, , 
hut at the same time excited the jealousy . 
of his colleagues, whom ho incensed .to 


tsry of Scotland, Ji \ oK, 8vo., I KiO) charges , such a degree, by some of his diatrjlics, 


doctor Lingurd with inaccuracy m Scotch 
history. 

Lingua Franca : a corrupt Italian, 
mixed with' otlit-r words, the dialect 
spoken between the inhabitants of the 
coast,of Nort1 1 Africa and the Levant and 
, Europeans. -It is, in fact, the Creole, of 
the Meditofrancan, and is extremely useful 
for a traveller in those countries, it is 
easily learned by one who knows Italian, 
atid still more easjly understood. 

■ j, Linul v (ieual; a coiruptcd Poitu-, 
giiese, spokea on the coast of Honeg.tm- 
bia. 

' I.ingl’ET; Simon Nicholas Homy : 1 om 
• ill 17.‘JG, at Rlieims, where his lather, who 
■> 'fiad been professor at the college of Beau¬ 
vais, was living in a kind of exile, having 
, been banished by'a l* tire tie cachet , mi ac¬ 
count of his participation in tin: Ja^sciiistic 
, contfoversy. This cnvmmttimv wa- the 
origin ofLinguefs saying "that he was 
btirti under the auspiees of a lettn tie 
cachet. n . Having studied law at Paris m 
the same college when* his father had 
'boon professor, and having obtained the. 
: three, first prizes of the university m 1751, 
he - attracted the notice of the duke ot 
t Xleux-Fonts, w-ho w as at that time in \hiris, 
whom he accompanied on a journey to 
Poland. Linguet soon returned to his 
i : ,ovvu country, ami, on the breaking uul of 
file war" between Franco and Portugal, 

• went to Spam as secretary to the prim*>of 
Beauvau. He there made himself ac^ 
i quuinted with the Spanish language and 
literature, ami, during his ’stay at Madrid, 

: he published translations of some of the 
1 works of Calderon and Lojk 1 de, Vcjsi. 
i His first historical attempt, Histairc tlu 
Siide tfJlltratuirt, which was dedicated 
, to the king Stuuishui* Lescziuski, was 

P ublished immediately' aller his return to 
'tins.' His brilliant oratorical |lowers, and 
thorough acquaintance- with the luw, 
)) gi ivp him r great reputation at the hut, hut, 

* * 


tliat they formed a sort of eoiis[uraey 
against him, binding themselves not to" 
plead with Jiirn. Even the parliament bo. ' 
eimie engaged in these disputes, and Lin¬ 
guet, whose replies and remarks increased 
in liitteriiebs, was struck fioin the list of 
parliamentary advocates. As a political 
•writer, he succeeded up flutter, llis^owr- 
nd poliiiyuf, commenced-in 1777, offend- ■ 
ed the prion minister Maurcpas, anil was 
suppressed. Linguet, thinking his'per¬ 
sonal freedom endangered, went to Swit¬ 
zerland, Holland EUid England. He af¬ 
terwards resided at Jhussejs, until jl. do 
Vergemics procured him jiefmisMon t« » 
leturn to Framed but, his• adversaries 
finding some new cause of rompluiut, lie 
was thrown, into the Hostile'by means of 1 
a U llrt tU rttrhet, vv here he remained above 
two years, and was then banished to , 
Bethel for a short time (1782). Ho went 
again to London, and there published a 
work against arbitrary power, to which, 
he had fallen a sacrifice, but, which ho v 
Jiail himself delejirled in ail earlier work,. 
Theorit dts Lais. He afterwards pentii}- 
ued Ins . Innalcs pulilitjues at Brussels, ,tiiuV 
- fiattered, w'ith so much address, the em- • 
peror Joseph >1J, who hnd beep piiWicd 
.with his memoir'on the navigatioh of tile . 
Sehildt, that the emperor .gave flim JOOO 
ducats, with Jetton* of liability. But Jury- .* 
ing taken tlie part of Van tier Noot and 
of tho Brabant insurgents, bo vvjis ordered . 
bv Joseph to Jcuve the. Netherlands. Ju 
iVlfl, he again appeared in Paris, and f 
pleuded for the negroes of St. Domingo 
at the l»ar of the convention. , At a later , 
period, he became an .object of suspicion 
to the terrorists, and, his attempt to oscajie 
having tailed, he was arrested, Juye 27, 
1794, and condonuicd to death' by the • 
revolutionary tribunal, for having^ accord-' 
iqg to tlie seuteticc, flattered the'despots • 
of Vienna and Loudon. , His vvritiiigs.oii.,, 
Iqw arc numerous. . Of Lingitet’s Mirks on, • 

* , . I ' 4 ’* ’ * *f 
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■ liistory, pohtics, politic*!, tjoondmyj’and <*fore he had ramified life i7m 

' ,s, the fine hrts, wie mention only tele* fiwairt* •umeVof his, effusions, both broseaMJt 
da.BMlvlioi^s' de VJSmpvh; Domain, from verso,' wad published;.' Aft«fTOit3fung 
' Augustus: to Constaifpinc ; 'Fkntdism des . collegiate course, lie commeiiptedthe study; 1 

* ", PhtUosbphds / Thiatn Esppgmol ; Lcttrex of low, At the age* of 18, with general 
Mr la 7%(me da L$is) McmoireS pout •Hamilton, but continued in-bis .office c*$$y 

' 1 le fine (TAiguiUon et l« Comlt Morangks ; about- a year, during which time," &ir; 
‘ Du plus heureux Douverncment; Mhnoires brought a tragedy, called BourviUe'Caiqjftt,. 

* sur , la Bastdk} and particularly his Jin- upon the stage, u^ith success. Haying, 
'.‘Hales politiques, civiles et lilUraires, du 18 * removed to Schenectady, and received 

■ Siicle, which contain . 1 f - 


which contain much,important 
matter for the political and literary history 
. of the'lhpeB. • 1 .. 

’ Link, 'doctor Henry Frederic, professor 
* and director of tlio Wanicul garden at 
Berlin, was born at Jhldeshcim, Feb. a,* 
17G9,- aud educated there. In 1780, he 
went to Gdttingcn to study medicine, and, 
‘in 1788, obtained the prize ]reopened for 
the medical students, In 1792, he tiecamo 
- ordinary professor of nutural history, 
chemistry aud botany, at Rostock. In 
1797,ho accompanied the count of llofl- 
ibnnnsegg ((j, v.) on his journey to Portu¬ 
gal. In 1811, he left. Rostock, and became 
, professor hi the university ai Breslau ; 

• finally, in 181$, he went to*Berlin as pro- 
leffcor of medieine and director of the bo- 

! tameal garden! Among the writuigs of 
■ this naturalist are his Observations upon 
Journey ihrongh Frdhcc, Spain, and 
. esjJOciaHy Portugal (Tvols., Kiel, 1801); 

; (the part, treating of Portugal is particu- 
, larly valuable 1 ); aud his work, the Priyii- 
a live World and Autiquity illustrated by Nat- 

* ural Science (2 vols., Berlin, 1p21), which 
contains the’ results of mttfly years’ deep 
study. All the writings of this ingenious 
man are equally distinguished by corrert- 

of language and clearness of de¬ 


uces 


, - senppon.,- 

Ltsn, John Blair, an American poet, was 
liom Marrh 14,1777, at Pliippcntyurgh, 
Pennsylvania. If is poetical talents display¬ 
ed themselves while lie was yet a youth 
at Columbia college, New York, and, be- 


strong religious impressions, to whiefy he , 
had always been inclined, ho entered, 
upon the study'' of theology, and, in 17&8, 
he was licensed to preach,:aud soon be¬ 
came distinguished for pulpit eloquence. 
He was installed pastor of the first Pres¬ 
byterian church in Philadelphia? in June, 
1799. The duties of tlds situation hp diff- 
charged lor the two subsequent yearn, in 
a manner consistent with the fervor of his 
piety and the excellence of bis mind. • lie 
continued, however, to cultivate his’poet¬ 
ical talents. His Powers of Genius, q di¬ 
dactic poem of considerable length, expe¬ 
rienced fiatlering success, aud in a tew 
months readied a second edition. In the! 
same \ ohmic with it were printed various 
minor pieces. A controversy in which be 
hecatne engaged wilh doctor Priestley, 
w'iis engendered by a piibl ; \ation of the 
latter on the merits of Socrates, which 
were placed before those of Jesus Christ. 
The religious feelings of Mr. Linn 
prompted him to answer the doctor’s 
pamphlet, which ho did. m a maimer 
worthy of liis cause. The lust work pn 
which Mr. I,inn employed liis leisure 
hums, was a narrative poem, published by 
his friends, under the title of Valerian, 
after his death, which took place August 
HO, 1804. 

Lijcvas-iN Society ; a society in Lou¬ 
don, instituted in 1788, liy sir J. E. Smith, 
and incorporated in 1802, for the promo¬ 
tion of the study of natural liistory. 
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Joseph Napoleon Bomapakte,* tlie 
eldest brother of Napoleon, of-all the 
, ineuibcfR of bis family the one in whom 
the emperor .placed tho gh'atest confi¬ 
dence, waft born January 7,17(58, at Forte, 
ill the island of* Corsica. His father 
bein| sent to Paris, as the ‘deputy of the 

■ estates of that province, curried him to 
' the continent, and placed him ut the col¬ 
lege of Autini, in Burgundy, where he 
completed his course of studies with great 
diligence. Joseph was desirous of enter-, 
ing the military service, hut, in roinpli- 
atice with the lust wishes of his father, 

' who died at Montpellier, in the prime of 
life, he returned to his native country in 

■ 1785, and, in 171)2, became a member of 
the dqptutniuutul administration, under 
die presidency of the celebrated Paoli. 
Whpn the English took possession of 

* Corsica, Joseph refin'd to rhe nuuinent. 
'In 1794, he married the daughter of 

. * Joseph Nvputeon weie the names, given to 
the, subject of this article .at lu>> baptism, lint he 
was accustomed to use both names only on nii- 
' pojtant occasions,—We give the present article 
fnore space thain the limiis of this work would 
seem to allow, because; the short period, during 
' which Joseph Bonaparte reigned m Naples and 
Spain, ,1he eradication of almost every thing 
" good which ha<J been aiieinplcd under In*, tul- 
■ nthiistrtttion, on the mum ot tin* llourlious, and 
the disfiguring effect of jm.rty report*, render it 
very difficult 'to arrive at the truth m regard to 
this interesting ’ portion of recent history —Wo 
take thus opportunity to correct some emirs in 
our article Botwpurt^, It was not m.idamy I,c- 
• titia, the,mother of Napoleon, that mained rap- 
,tah» Fesdi, tlie father of the cardinal, hut her 
-mother,-madame' Ramoliiu, as we have stated m 
‘ the article 'Fuck. ‘ Madame Lvtitia did not die 
fn 1822, although,an account of her death, with 
all the particulars Of her dying moments, was pub- 
fished about thfy time. She is still alive. Car- 
tettai s a tnist^kp for faoletla. 

irott vit* , 48 


t ' ' 

M. (’buy, a rich citizen of MarsejlleR.t *, 
Joseph united with his colleagues of the', <■ 
department in urgent entreaties for sup¬ 
plies requisite to drive tho English out of 
the, island, but their applications wore dis¬ 
regarded until 179(5; and it was not until * 
after the occupation of Italy liy the, ;• 
French army, that their ‘efforts were 
crowned wi,;«*uccess4 lit the beginning v 
of this campaign, Joseph accompanied '. 
his brother Napoleon, who, after the vic¬ 
tory' vf Montlovi, sent hitn to Paris to. 
convince the directory of the'necessity of ’ 
concluding a peace with the king of Sar¬ 
dinia. Peace was concluded, and Joseph ' 
appointed minister of the republic at Par¬ 
ma, and, a few mouths afterwards, minis- , 
tbr, <iiid then ambassador, ut Borne. He * 
had obtained from Pius VII the promise 
of a brief, exhorting tlie Vendcans to “lay ^ 
«lo\Vn tlicir arms, and to submit to the re-m 
public, when the intriguer oft the enemies ’ 
of Frtuicc, and the temerity of the revo-"-' 
lutionists,produced the catastrophe which* 
obliged him to leave Rome. The pupal 
sup ret ary of state, and the diplomatic , * 
characters connected with Joseph, united'' 
in rendering him justice in their statements' 
to the French directory. (See tho Montour , 
of Nfvose 23, year VI—January 12,1798,)! 

t The sister of Joseph's wile was married to■’ 
Hernadotlc, and is the present queen of Mwc-'t& 
den. . -*5^ 

i It has otleu been erroneously stated, tliat; 
Joseph Bonaparte wjs secretary to.Salieetti, a. 1 ' 
member of tin; convention (the only member 
from Corsica who voted for the death of.than¬ 
king) It has likewise been erroneously stated, 1 jf 
that Joseph was this yenr elected member of 'die/ 
five hundred, aiht that opposition wets made tg : 
his taking a seat m tliat body, on the ground that. 
lie was not ef legal s^ge. Joseph was at this, 
tune (‘Jth Fructidor, year V—September 4, Itlffp 
ambassador at Rome. 


'** • l ** , J * ^ ,*2i‘v , fl,.»f^i ( ji i ,,**/ 

i, The T^pe inbt ^iy«|g ^Q^ctSon Ibr tm, 
; -murder of general DupW^mmin-d -ifiS 
*-,riife presence* -Joseph, «yh<i^nfev6f lost,' 

- ;jbja calmness,. and used.every' means' in 
■- Ins'power,to .prevent fortflcr bloodshed 
; and outrage,‘the latter.returned to Paris, 
‘whebe the;directoiy expressed their entiro 
: satisfaction, with es conduct at Rome.* 
He was now offered the embassy to Prus- 
, sia, but preferred «to enter the council of 
the five -hundred, which ’soon chose him 
their secretary. When Napoleon was in 
Egypt, the French experienced impor¬ 
tant reverses in Europe. The battle of 
the Trebia had been lost; tho.French had 

- evacuated the Genoese territory; the 
French army in Switzerland was in a 
critical situation until the decisive victory 
of Mass6nu at Zurich, and all the con¬ 
quests in Italy wore at slake. Joseph 

- despatched a Greek of Cephalouia, named 
Burmbacki, to Egypt, to induce his' broth¬ 
er to hasten back; and he assisted him in 


^ivfcicn burned Id tbet^dat ti France, Wefe- 
■ e^dngiiished.' Nearly'at the' same. thne* \ 
the treaty , of gtkmnty' wqs signed with 
Austna.;R'ui»ia, . Prua^iti jtpd > Bavariiy 
which 'recognised the .various polificul-,^ 
’changes winch had' taken' ‘place <hi tiro ,' 
German ,'empire. In thfe nesotidtiod/cdso, « 
Joseph wqk invested with fall powers oxf'' 
the pari x>F France. .When, hi 1804,'tbe ■ 
camp df Boulogne was former}, the fioti- ; 
sul made fits brother colonel of the' fourth 
regiment. When Napoleon ascended the 
imperial throne of France, tbe-sathe smut* . 
tus-conaidte whichffeuppprted by*3,700,000 \ 
votes) created Napoleon emperor, declared *- 
Joseph and hisfchildren heirs to the throne, 
in case of the death of.Napoldop without,, 
issuti.f In die satine year, the efrown of. ■ 
Lombardy was offered to him, but Joseph ‘ 
firmly resisted the entreaties of the em- 1 
perormid of his friends, 1 not choosing to re-, 
nmuice the ncW political bonds which- at¬ 
tached him to France, nor to enter into 


the revolution of- the, 18th Brumaire, year 
» VIII,which placed generalBouapartcviit the 
. ( head of the consular government. Under 
the consulate, Joseph was a member of 
the council iff state, and, as such, was ap¬ 
pointed, with Rmderer and J)c Fli-unru, 
to terminate the dillim-tiers then existing 
between France and the II. Stales. The 
treaty of September 30, 1800, was signed 
. at Joseph's estate of Mortcfontainc. Soon 
idler (February 0, 1801), he signed, Vith 
count Oolientzl (q. v.), the treaty of Lune- 
ville, between FrauCe and Austria. March 
125,1802, thi! treaty of Amicus was sign¬ 
ed, which, on the part of France, had 
been likewise conducted Aider Ins direc- 
‘ tioto. Whilst engaged in diplomatic pur-" 
suits, Joseph suggested a }>ltui to unite 
France,‘F.tiglnnd, Spain und Holland, for 
. the suppression of that system of rapine 
and piracy, whereby smaller states were 
annoyed by the corsairs of Barbury", to the 
disgrace of the great powers of Christen¬ 
dom. Ills brother, then first consul, 
‘adopted the plau. In 1803,Joseph was 
created a senator and grand officer of the 
legipn of liouor, and presided, in the 
some yeqr, in the electoral college of the 
. department of the Oise. Joseph Bona- 
* parte was one of the signers of the con- 
- cordate with the pope, by which the im¬ 
munities of the Galilean church were 
Secured, .attd the ' torch of fanaticism, 

# The assassination of geiu-i.il Du phot, and 
that of the unlortuimtc fiasseullc, who, at the 
lime of his death, five years previously, was 
French envoy at Rome, determined the directory 
to declare war against the pope." and, February 
, 15,1798, the States of lift* Church were changed 
into,a republic. 1 


engagements which pressed laird ujioh . 
Londwrdy. During the campaign . of ", 
Austerlit/.,in 1805, prince Joseph -presided. 1 ‘ 
in the senate, and administered die' gov¬ 
ernment. A few days after the battle of ' 
Austcrlitz, Joseph received an order from 1 
the emperor to place himself at the‘head' “ 
of the army destined to invade the king* , 
dom of Naples, whose sovereign had 
. broken the treaty with France, htad whose 
troojis had been augmented by a large 
Inidy of Russians mid English, in eonse- . 
qtieucc of wliiclt Napoleon had'declared, 

“ Ferdinand has ceased to rule.” On 
February 8. 1800, the French entered , 
the ten’lory of the enemy. ’ Joseph com¬ 
manded the centre, whilst Massena und 
Gouvion da Haint-Cyr commanded, the ‘ 
two wings, took Capua, which surrender-- 
ed without much resistance, and entered 
the capital February 15, being received, 
if any‘reliance were to lie placed upon 
public demonstrations of joy, as the de¬ 
liverer of the people. . King. Ferdinand, * 
had fled to Sicily, and the English and 1 
Russians effected ihuir retreaf ■ All the' ' 
fortresses .were to be delivered tip to the; ' 
French; and Gaeta, commanded' by foe, - 
prince of Hcsse-Philippstfial,-only resisted, ■ 
the commandant disavowing' the regency 
which Ferdinand hod appointed before. *,, 
his flight, and which baa concluded ihb 
treaty with Joseph. The.very day <jf his - 
entry, Joseph was seeh walking abbut In-. ) ' 

. the street, attended by one aid-de-cattip •' 

t In the chronological table in volume VI (arti-, 
de History, year ItKKi), Eugene Beauharuais is'- 
saul tp have been declared successof to" the Vsi»' 
penal ihrouc - : imperial is an erratum for ItaHap. ‘ 

■ /v- '* „ * 1 ' V " 





, tlie people 'feci cdufW ; n<# In' tbbse? who^ritofiotiy contriving] to' aVqjti its oviltj, 

1 trust them, and hover-pay with Wd .fr&t-' ^ryoEniug thqm to moke justice andqiqd* 
; ment those who have tt)eft#d f them weJL eratioh' the guides of all thfeitf traafotijW' 
No sooner had he'orgauized a provisioned The country ■ was sdon,entirely cleared -iff' 
government in the capital, than he wet'out the enemy. Convents were abolished, 
.with a' carps eTMite under ^hc coretnaod hnd their inmates provided /or; there ricji 
of general Lamarque (q. v.), to, inform possessions jvere in jiart used to ConUfib- ' 
himself ,of the actual state'of the country,- ute to tho solidity of the public credit;] 
and'of the feasibility of an attempt upon - feudalism was overthrown, leaving only 
Sicily;' He -soon convinced 'himself of tltc honorary titles; provincial intendanis 
• the abject- situation of }be inhabitants were ‘ appointed instead of the. fomler 
.. (whom the*character of.,fonticr govern- presides, kind of proconsuls; public ,fo¬ 
ments .had rendered pretty indiffel-cnt-as strnctidn greatly improvqp ; the finances 
to'any change, of the; administration, be.- regulated, as we have •already mentioned, 

l:_?_4.1_4 _-_ 1*1 •__..I_• j _a,_ j_ 4.1 _ • 


Moving that noihing would improve their 
situation), and ofthd impracticability of a, 
. landing in Sicily. It was during this 
'’.journey, that Joseph’first received intelli- 

S cc that theemperor bad recognised him 
5 oF Naples* Napoleon, fearing that 
ppli would refuse the throne of Na¬ 
ples, as he had refused that of Lombardy, 
consented that Joseph’s relations with 
France Should remain’the same; and the 
senate, of which he, was president, in his 
capacity of. grand-elector, deputed three 
of its members to him to induce him to 
accept the offered crown. Tln-so were 
-•giurtibal Perignon, general Feriuo and 
count Roederer. Joseph received thorn 
as his old colleagues, lodged them in the 
palrtoe, and retained count Rmderer(q. v.), 
.who' had Jong been his friend, as minis¬ 
ter of /nance. Joseph was always pleas- 
"ed to acknowledge liis obligations to this 
friend, for his services in the administra¬ 
tion of the finances, and in the formation 
of the laws and institutions which created 
a public credit—something till then un¬ 
known in that pountry. Napoleon said, 
that the loss 1 of count Rmderfer from his 


under tfco carf of Kcnderer; the interior, 
.custom-lines, so injurious to the welfare 
of nations, removed to the foontifcnf;- tho 
system of justice greatly improved by- 
substituting the French code for the'Con- 
fused pragmatiche, and by organising the 
judiciary; national guards were formed—^ 
an institution wjiich, in that as well qs alj 
the other Italian countries, would hpvo 
had the lM>st effects. These .effects, in¬ 
deed, wero in part apparent in the’growth 
of u civic spirit among the inhabitants, so 
long degraded by foreign or.tlotncstie tyr¬ 
anny. A new army was created; tlib 
public ilq/t was put on aWyotema/e foot¬ 
ing ; all banks were united into one; ex- 
cavations (q. v.) at Pompeii and iu Magna 
Gnncia begim, and p learned society 
founded, under the name of the royal 
academy, divided into four classes;’ the 
roads wero improved; the system of the 
mcsla* abolished, according to on early 
plan of the celebrated Filaiigicri; tho 
stiff and pompous Spanish cqurt etiquette 
was much curtailed, So that the king be¬ 
came accessible to his subjects; and the 
half-barbarohs lnzzaroni wpre civilized; 


, council of state was never adequately 
supplied. Joseph’s reign in Nuplcs forms 

* the period of his life on which the biog¬ 
rapher dwells with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion. It was the misfortune of Joseph to 
be twice culled to rule ovey nations guid- 

■ jed -by priests, and left in ignorance, and 
therefore easily'to be excited against any 
,chunge; yet-tlie critical nature of his situ- 
’ ’ation did not deter him from trying every, 
, means in his power to ameliorate the con- 
-: dition of his subjects’. He introduced 
' into, hiq council, among others, French¬ 
men distinguished by their abilities; such 

* ad Rpederer, Salicetti, Dumas, Miot, &c. 
..With them he planned such changes as 
. hi? dnresorved conversations with men of 

■_ aHclasses, on his long journey, had sug- 
geuted jo> hint*- He held up fo the mein- 

• ‘ * " V* »• , , 1 


Villages were established, and thq lazza- 
roni were made to lalior in excavations 
or workshop. Tlicir pay was ‘ partly * 
given in beds, and in domestic utensils, so. 
that their improvement was liegun in the 
only way in which it could be successful' 
I—by accustoming them to a home. Thus 
a nuinefous class, who had resisted all at-, 
tempts to civilize them, and with, whorii 
neither missionaries nor, philanthropist^ 
could be successful, were rendered useful^ 

■-,3 

** The system consisted ,in withholding frtfia 
culture a largo district under the nanrte, of 
Tavoliere di Puglia, belonging to the cfodnif, 
This was dedicated to the pasturogc of iimittne&- 
blc- flocks, which resorted thither every yeaf font# 
all pails ot die kingdom- The mestu heung 
isbed, this territory was sold, and brought ^nt$- 
luxuoant cultivation. 'i *i * 

• . * ,t 
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• formed the idea - 

;,by^iviBg them , w , v , 

,’ foeking or" Me of his counsellors, richly himself olr hie behalf) or'attefopt to sue-i.' , 
deserves the thai^ke 6 f the courttiy, tain a son in the struggle to dethrone his ''ji 
' though the return < of the Bourbons was father, and tiiat such a dynasty, wudlls 
unfortunately also the signal tor the re- little suited to Spain; that no regenera- . 

tion was practicable whilst it continued'; 


tdm of wretchedness.—Tlie bands of 
' robbers likewise vanished. When Joseph 
arriVed- in Naples, the revenue of the 
stale did, not exceed 7,000,000 ducati. It 
was augmented by him to 14,000,000, 
•without increasing the public burdens. 

1 < Nj4pl«» then had* no constitution, but Jo- 
»- soph, presiding in person at the meetings 
of the council of stute, heard every meas¬ 
ure discussed, and no instance is bu rec- 
‘ oiti of a measure being adopted against 
'the opinion of the majority. Success 
Was Crowning his laudable endeavors, 

. when, unfortunately tor him, lie was, 
against his will, called by his brother to 
1 receive a prouder diadem. As, the pericsl 
upon which we are now entering has becu 
made the subject of great misrepresenta¬ 
tions, and forms, at the same time, an im¬ 
portant part Of the history of Napoleon’s 
time, and of Spain, t we«sliall treat of it at 
some length. Jn an iutmiew, some 
months previous, with the emperor Napo¬ 
leon at Venice, he* received an intimation 
of the feuds which distracted the reign- 
iug house of Spun, and of the political, 
embarrassments to which they must lead, 
lie now received from Bayonne, where 
the Spanish princes had joined Napoleon, 
a pressing iuvitation to proceed without 
■ delay to that city. Nothing was yet de¬ 
cided, and no views explained. In this 
* uncertainty, Joseph set out, cherishing 
the hope of again returning 19 his family 
at Naples. At a short distance lrmii 
‘ Bayonne, he was met by the emperor, 
who informed him that the passions of 
the Spanish princes had produced a crisis., 
which had arrived but too soon; that tlicy 
were as far from e harp ion ioi is agreement 
. at Bayonne as they had been in Spain; that 
Charles IV preferred retirement in^’rance, 
on certain conditions, to reentering Spain 
without the prince of peace; that I with 
he mid the queen chose rather to see a 
Stranger ascend the throne than to rtide it 
to Ferdinand; that neither -Ferdinand nor 
any other $}iarii&rd wished for the return 
of Charles, if he was determined to re¬ 
store the reign of Godoy, and tliut, they 
also would, prefer a stranger to him; that 
he (the emperor) perceived that it would 
' coat lam a greater effort to sustain 
Charies*. with the prince of peace, than to 


that the fust parsonages of'the'luUgdom, r 
iu rank, information sfnd character, as- ,',, 
sembled in a national junta at Bayonne) 
werq convinced of'font truth; and!that, 
since dpstiny pointed out this coursjs^and ,'■ 
he then felt assured of accomplishing ' 
what he would not lrave voluntarily un-> ' 
dertaken, lie had nominated his la-other; 
the king of Naples, who ,wos acceptable ■ 
to the junta, and ■ would be «o to tlie ua- ■ ; 
tion at large. ( Ferdinand hail long 6iuejB * 
solicited one of his nieces, in marriage, 1 
and tlie kingdom of Etruria, but, since 
Ins residence at Bayonne, and mom inti- / 
.mate knowledge of that prince, he did 
not think proper to accede to his wjfchos. - 
lie further urged that the Spanish princes 1 
had gone farther into France, and Imd 
ceded to him all their rights to the crown, 
which he had fransferrt*d to his brother?, 
the king of Naples; tiiat it was highly 
important that his brother should > not* 
hesitnte, lest the Spaniards!, as well as 
foreign moimrehs,‘might supjKise tiiat he 
(Napoleon) wished to encircle lus-qwn, 
brows with this additional crown, as lie 
had done with that of Lombardy,, some ' 
years before, .ijfon tlie refusal of Joseph . . 
to accept it; that the tranquillity of Spain 1 
—of Europe—the, reconciliation of all the, > 

members of liis own family,* depended 
upon the course which Joseph was then , 
about to adopt; that-he could 1 never allow 
himself,to relieve, tiiat regret at leaViug . * 
an enchanting country, where no danger 
or difiioulty remained 1 to be combated,* 
could induce him to refuse, a throne . 
where many obstacles, it was true, were 
to he surmounted, but where also much 
good was to be accomplished. 'When 
Joseph arrived at Bayonne, the mttfnbers 
of-the junta were all assembled at the 
chateau of Murrac, and he was obliged- to 
receive their addresses,*!® which'he re-/' 
turned indefinite answers, postponing, a , 
decision until he could, itf the course of a d ‘ ‘ 
.few days, see the different members In ’ \ 
private. The Spanish princes were gbne. 1 * 
The duke del Irifanta^o and , Cevalloiii \ 
passed for the warmest partisans o'f Fer- 
diuand: both were presented foe rteKt-/;, 

• r 1 * ' , 4 -V ) 

* It was then proposed to recognise- Lurien as ' 
king of Naples. • . 1 ; *.;?■'i . ,* , 

• .*, • . !- • ’***»'••,/,,■ •*• 




fc* Ijo to Spain what Siiibacf been to Na- from the abyss into winch shd. had 
no doubt - ,Could exist that, the entire sinking for centuries. The accession' 
f j natiop would rally Yound him. •• He also Joseph to the throne of Spain vyasnoti 
.assured 'him that he yvould find the same lied by the secretaiy of state'(Cevaltos) t 
dispositions' ,iu Cevallos, and, in all the the foreign powers, by all of whom, wifl 
members pf the junta; that those who • the exception of England, he was forma} 
were regarded as the most violent parti- ly recognised. ( Thus, at first, his relation 
satis.of Ferdinand entertained for that — 1 - J -- - — 4 -"~ 


prinne, of whom they knew little, aud 
exacted every thihg, merely that sort of 
* attuehrlient which, a misgoverned nation 
exhibits towards any one ,whpm it co'u- 
' eiders most competent to redress-its griev¬ 
ances. Cevallos held nearly the same 
language to Joseph, who afterwards re¬ 
ceived, in succession, all the - members of 
, the junto. It consisted of nearly .TOO 
persons. They painted, in strong colors, 
the evils which afflicted their country, 
and tho facility of suppressing them. In 
fact, the cottrtiors of the father and the 
sou -were agreed upon one poipt—ftie ab- 
•'sohito impossibility, namely, of their liv¬ 
ing, together under cither of them. Jn- 
sscpli alone, ,liy sacrificing tho throne of 
Naples to ascend that of Spain, ap|>earod 
to unite all parties, and promised, as they 


with the mouarchs and governments'o: 
tl;e, continent ‘Were satisfactory. - I'll 
emperor of. Rilssia had replied to th 
communication of general Pardo, ambeie 
sador of Spain, by felicitations grounds 
on the personal character 6 f the ne\ 
king. Ferdinand had written him letter 
of congratulation, and onn among other 
’ wherein lie implored his intervention am 
good offices to induce the emperor Najsi 
Icon to give him one of bis nieces in mar 
riage. The oath of- allegiance of th 
Spaniards who were witli him in Franc 
was annexed to these lectors, which wer 
made known by a Spauisli nobleman t 
the chiefs of the insurrection. Most- o 
*the members of the junta had proviou 
knowledge of them. Upon his fcntr 
into Madrid, Joseph found the peopl 
greatjy exasperated at tlip events of th 


fondly hoped, to restore and even to sur- second pf May, 1808. A stranger to a 
pass, the* happy reign of Charley Ilk , that had jiassed, he convened, on # th 

morrow, at tlie palace, all thoso person 
who might naturally be regarded as rep 
resentatives of the diflerent classes m 
society—grandees of Sptfip, chiefs of tlv 
religious Orders, members of the tribunal!- 
priests, officers, generals, the priticijNi 
ca]iitalists, the syndics of the variou: 
handicrafts. AW the saloons were crowd 
ed, for the first time, with a concourse of 
men who were astonished to .find them 
selves together. The new king enterei 
into free conversation with his guests, aw 
expressed - himself with candor on thi 
events which had brought him into Spain 


! The rising at Saragossa, and in several pf 
the provinces, under the pretence that 
Napoleon was seeking to annex Spain to 
Francethe assurances given by all the 
members of (he juntA (without n single 
exception) to Joseph, that his acceptance 
of the crown woiild quiet these troubles, 
insure die independence of the monarchy, 

.the. integrity of its territory, its lilH>rty 
and happiness, finally inducod him to ac¬ 
cept the throne, and he prepared himself 
•to set out *for Spaip; but lie would not 
leave the throne of Naples without oli- 
tainiue a pledge that hiB institutions 
should be .preserved, mul that the Nea- ^ on the motives of his conduct, on *hii 
■ TcUtons should enjoy the benefits of a * viows and intentions. He ventured alone 


constitution which was, in a great meas¬ 
ure, a, summary of his own most impor- 
r tqnt lipVs.-. He obtained lor it tho guaran- 
rty of the emjMsrof Napoleon. A consti- 
, tiition, founded nearly on the same prin¬ 
ciple was adopted by the junta of Ba¬ 
yonne for, Spain, and also guarantied by 
the emperor. Joseph, and the members 
of. tho junta, -swore fidelity to it. Had 
* et ; 6nts'permitted them to maiutain their 
/ .• ; * 48 * 

. . ' * J * 


into die different rooms, filled with ernwdi 
of persons inimical to him, and inspiret 
much cbnfideticc by tiiis fearless relianci 
on their houor; but the gleams of pop 
ular fhvor were overcast by the diaas< 
trous intelligence from Baylen, which, ar 
rived six days after this entertainment 
The retreat on Burgos, was effected, ant 
the king found himself in. the.h:id@t .of 
marshal Bessieres’ army. The Spaniard 




>eume offimriveopethtibtis untiUhe month, avtufe^bmvaelf of tip} calm which ensued, 
of. November^' Tbe erhpefor arrived, atm \ to rcgulatdthe, administration of the into* 
. put himself tot the, hetid m- bis*aimjy, but’ rior.l He, how resplvcfl to suppress etb 
*5 wasjsoon summonbd, first by the English tirety the religious orders, being convinced 
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, left Ida brother in command of the fbrws 
,;ihat remained in,Spain. King Joseph 
returned to his capital January 22 ; 1809. 
.The people liail not lost die remem- 
i .Unmce of the hopes which they hud con- 
’ ceiled •on his first entry. The inhabi- 


’ ^oeiVed ■ oil his first onfry. The inhffln- of finance, 
plants came individually to Hike the oath whose fun 
of allegiance to him, ench in his respee- with those 
tive parish. Joseph exerted himself to wi*rc dissol 
foster apd extend thesp fiivorahle symp- tion of the,* 
' toms. t On u solemn invasion, he renew- iimmei]>al s 
pd the ossurunees ho had already given lating publi 
' of his detenniuation to maintain the mde- the council 


cal jurisdictions were annulled, and' their 
duties assigned to die civil tribunul^ and 
the. privilege of sanctuary heretofore al- • 
lowed to the churches was, 'abolished., 
The councjls of llie ladies, of the orders, 
of fiuauco, of the marine, ap'd of, war, 
whose functions Were • almost identical 
with those of the new. ‘council of state,' 
were dissolved; the points for'the collec- ' 
tion of the,ditties fixed on .the frontiers; rite, 
municipal svstein was settled; laws recti- • 


tiniH-ipal system was settled; laws regu- 
luting public education wore digested in 
the council of state; the debt, which had-, 


pelulence of Spam; to preserve her terri¬ 
tory entire; to support her religion, and 
to protect and uphold the liberty of her 
citizens—“conditions,” he said, “of the 
. oath winch 1 took on .accepting the 
.crown: it shall never be dishonored 
whilst on my head.” He pledged him- 
‘stflf for the convocation of the eortes, 

* attd for the evacuation of Spain by the 
French troops, as soon as tip; country 

’ should he pacified. ♦ “ If J love France 
as my family,” he often exclaimed, “ 1 am 

* devoted to Spain as to my religion.” The 
choice of his ministry was made with 

. entire deference to pnhlic opinion. The 
nomination of the members of his coun¬ 
cil of slate was governed by the.same 
spirit Five regiments were already or- 

* gauized, from which all persons stained by 
criminal convictions were carefully ex- 

■, eluded. .Infamous punishments were 

* discontinued, and the stimulus of honor 
and love of country, as in the French 
arpiy, was substituted tor corporal iufiic- 

' lions, which are fit, only to make slaves, not 
soldiers. Pursuing the same course which 
lus own,sense of justice and views of 
policy had dictated in his former govern- 
. ment*at Naples, lie .recognised the evist- 
" ,ing public debt, and provided means for 
^ its extinction; gave facilities for the socu- 
. Jarization of 'monks, without of tliut mo- 
' ment, compiling it; inspected, in person, 
tie works then unfinished and necessary, 
to- the completion Of the/Guuduruma ca¬ 
nal ; promoted that useful enterprise; and 
generally gave aid and countenance to 
("' national industry in its various depart* 
. tnents. The earliest military occurrences 
of his reign were propitious. The battles 


been formerly recognised,' ..was guaran¬ 
tied the ashes and liiunuinents of the; ; 
illustrious dead, scattered, through 1 the . 
suppressed convents, were assembled in 
several churches, and particularly in the -• 
metropolitan at Burgos. The buildings 
of the Esc-uriu] were assigned for the n,- . 
cejttiou of'fifteen hundred priests, mem¬ 
bers of the different religions oittejrs, who 
were desirous of ’ continuing to live ini' 
common, either irmu fapiily reasons,..con- „ , 
siderations of health, or a strong bias to 
consecrate themselves Co. study in tliose 
vast'deposits wherein lay buried large cot* 
leutiops of manuscripts and other literary' 
treasures, eo richly meriting examination 
and perusal. The buildings of 5$t. Fruji- 
cis W' re chosen for ihe sittings ,of file 
eortes, tuid tin 1 alterations to lie made in 
them put under contract. One hundred ,, 
millions of reals w'ere appropriated ns an , 
indemnity to owners of property jvho 
had suffered by the. ravages of war. Jo-, 
soph proscribed no individual because he • ' 
hud lieen a member of any )^articular cor - 1 ■» 
poratiin*. 1 n his council of state .were to 
lie lbutid superiors of religious ortlen-j , 
who voted for the suppression of tliose. 
.Orders ;* general officers of the insurgents \ 
who* voted againsf the insurgents ^ in.* 
quisitors 1 voting against the inquisition \\ 
and -in his family and household, grandees •'■' 
of Spain openly advoctjpng the most pop- 
i liar laws. A few ^nonths alter bis return' - 
to Madrid, Joseph received intelligence 
that 50,000 Spaniards had made a descent 

* ** is 1 

* Father Itcy, general of the Augrtstins, •> 

t Lic.utenalit-generul Morl$, wli'o long held the ■ 
command,at Cadiz and Madrid. < ■ > 

1 The ab !>6 Lloreute. ,(q. v.) , *, . • , > 
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•they'were djjurelytijsooft^teo by aUjUOu la FagcHe. '.Ten thousand, 

French and.4,000 Spaniards fa his.ser-', ever, under the duke of Albuqu€rqUB.iw4‘^ 
,vic$. 25,000 prisoners, molt of Whom -anticipated marshal* Victor at'Caoia jil$M 
’ 'entered hiS'ani)y,'thirty soetndunls, mid the -English also hastened thither, add strpiighf;/ 
eijtirq, artillery of 'tJi(5 grfaiy, were-the reinforced the garrison,whilst 
' .fruits of this-victory., The‘English, who rons blockaded the harbor. ' The .dtiefiTj) 
had advanced, to Truxillo Onu Bndqjoz, of .the insurrection had assembled at Pott, ■; 
retired to Portugal as soon as they learned St.' Mary’s, in front of Cadiz. TheysUrr'' 
the dcStrubtioli of tliu Spanish, tinny, rounded the king, from , whom'they 're-*;' 
'Upon his' return to the capital, tlio king oeivekl the assurance of Ids positive de* ' 
was informed of the successes of, general termination to assemble_ die represent?- ) 
, Kellermann at Alba do Tonnes, ot mar- tives of the nation at 'irrtmda iitunediate- 
sluil Sucliet jn Arragou, aud ipandial An- Jy. All the members of the central junta 
gereuii in Cataloniu, where IfJerona hail were to form part of this carte*; ail-the 


filllen into his bands. Ho resolved to 
follow up' this scries of good fortune. 
Thu junta of Seville having summoned 


hishofts—all the grandees—dll the Wealthy 
capitalists. This assembly would have a 
siugle question to discuss—“ Do we, or do 


the cortes for the mouth of March, I 10 we not, accept the constitution und the 
determined to anticipate them. Leafing ‘king offered to us by the junta of Ba- 
Mudrid on the 8th <5f January, 1810, a vomie ?” If the negative was pronounced, 
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very few diiys 'after ‘Ihc battle of Ocafia, 
hnfouiul himself) on* the 11th,at the foot of 


Joseph would leave Spain, fully deter-)).. 


mined to reign 


leave »n 
, if at all, 


by the ctsnsvnv' 


the Sierra Morcna, with a force of 60,0(M) of the people, tis lie wished to reign for,, 
men. Marshal Boult acted as majof-gctle- their benefit. But the deputies who uil- . , 
ral, iii place of marshal Jourdau, the latter dertook to go themselves .and troilt with/. 


having returned to Frauco. The posi¬ 
tions of the enemy were earned in a few 


their fellpvv citizens, unfortunately cm- , 
btirked in small boats, tind were detained 


hours, and 8Q00 or 10,000 prisoners takcif, by the English squadron, atid not allowod * 
The king was attended by his ministers to land in Cadiz. On, the other hand,, 
*and the principal officers of hik household the French government was becoming 
. and guard. 11c ofx-nly announced his .weary of the enormous sacrifice? which, 
Intention to hold the cortes at Grenadu the obstinate resistance of Spain required.'. 


in the ruoutli of March. Cordova surmi- 
, derod .to him without firing u gun. Jo- 
‘ seph pledged himself, without reserve, 
that, as soon as the English evacuated the 


They thought that thtf war there, ns in 
other countries, ought to support itself.* 
The king’s system, on the contrary, ibr- 
liatlc exactions, and tended to.calm*the 

.. . •. j • -.1.. « •_ .. .1 ■ 1 •€ e 


peninsula, the French armies should also cxas|>erutipii of tlie Spaniards by kind » 
- leave* it,’ and that he would follow in their treatment. He coiisequcntly required > 
' steps,' unless retained by the sincere that France should continue her sacrifices* 
wishes of the nation, when enlightened and her expenditure. About this time, a. 
astq its true interests: he stated thut die measure was mfopted by Napoleon, which 
.constitution of Bayonne was now sufti- gave the king the most lively concern. * 
cient for the habits ulld wants of thq pco- An imperial decree instituted military 

1 >Io, hut admitted tliat it might hereafter governments in the pAmnces of Spain,' 
>e modified, according to circumstances; under which the French general of di-, 
that thb nation could never enjoy u great- vision became president of tlte adiuinis^ ’ 
cr share. of liberty than the king wished -'trative junta,' and the Sfmnish intendaut, 
it to-possess, inasmuch us he never eould was reduced to the station of a simple.^ 
rfoel himself truly her king, until Spain secretary of the body in which he bad*;.* 
we?,truly free, aud delivered from the formerly presided. This state of things;): 
•'presence of all foreign, armies. Marshal could not fail to destroy all the good';,.: 
Victor advanced upon Cadiz, add tlie king which had boon effected by the campaign 
,'lriade bis entry into Seville, where he, of Andalusia. Abandoning, .now, ,aJJ.*'j 
> was received with enthusiasm, ft was hopes of -bringing abodt die .surrender;*' 
- jh Seville that he received, from tlie of Cadiz by the concifintoty measure? ) 
hands .of t^e chapter, the French ea- which he had employed, Joseph leflt Porf' 1 . 
gles.which had fhllen into the hands of St. Maty’s tp visit the easterly part otfAn-. 
ihtp-Spaniards, after the'disastrous affair* dalusin, and directed his rathe through . 
“of Baylep^ They had been left in tlie Ronda. Injthe course of th» 4 jdurney, < 
' cajhedjpd,; whore they lay hidden amongst he expressed >to .the deputations, fftpif.' 
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- .who had actually proposed to the emper cupied Ciudad Rodrigo and' .Badajo^. 
ror a ceflaion of the provinces ,on the Marshal Victor, tliej remainder of the irh- , / 
’Ebro.' 1 Onliis'rctum to Seville, the king penal gqaM, andsevoral regiments of.tin* 

, issued decrees prescribing territorial divis- line, wererecolled to France. All hopes !, 

1 ions, organizing the civil administration of a negotiation with England had van 1 ‘ 

. -I'-'—="♦.^ ti.., ished; partial insurrections multiplied; ■ 

new guerillas were formed, supported by ' 
the gold of the English and the dxaspeta- 
tion of the inhabitants: die ^ommutrica- r 
tions became more difficult than at any, ,, 
previous time. Navarre was ravqge'd by 1 
the hand of Mina, now swelled to an 
army; famine was laying waste, the 


within' these districts, and directing the 
. formation of national guards. He then 
intrusted the command of the army of 
: "Andalusia to marshal Soult, and returned 
•to Madrid, after an absdnre of five months. 
The duke of Santa Fe ami the marquis 
, of Almenara, two of lus ministers, were 
despatched to Paris. The latter was the 


t bearer of a letter from Joseph, announcing capital and the provinces, '.Such was' the 


his determination to leave a country 
where lie could neither do good nor pre¬ 
vent evil, if the system,of military gov¬ 
ernments wus not abandoned. The 
situation of the emperor was then so 
. complicated and critical, that he could 
not j icld tp tho.wishes of the king. King 
Joseph proceeded in i*erson to Pans, 
when? he had an interview with his 
brother. The etnpcrur induced him to 
' return to Spain, by the jiositive assurance 
■which he gave him, tlmt the military 
« governments should soon cease; that the 
,system hail already wrought a good 
effect upon the English government, who 
offered to retire from Portugal, if the 
*,French troops would e\uctiate Spain, and 
’' to recognise kiug Joseph, if the Spanish 
'nation recognised him, and France would 
, also consent, on her part, to recognise the 
ilipusc ofBragnnza in PortngaL Tlie difler- 


facc of nfliiirs when tfi«5 emperor 1 Napo¬ 
leon, setting out on his Russian campaign. . 
invested king Joseph with the command 
of the armies. Under inch circumstance^,, 
honor no longer permitted him to retire, 
from a post of difficulty and danger., 
Marshal Jourdati returned to him. ’ lu 
the early part of May, 1812, tlie English, 
having talien the fortifications erected for 
the defence of the Tugns, threatened ar 
the same time the army of (he sopth and 
the army of Portugal. Early, in July, 
Joseph marched from Madrid’ with die 
guard and the troops of the neighboring 
garrisons, directed his march on reharan- 
da, and joined marslml Marmont,- who 
had passed it he Tonnes on the 20th, and 
been defeated at Arapilcs. November ?t, 
he retiirned to Madrid. t Having remained 
a single dtiy at Madrid,* Joseph passed the 
Tonnes, and found hjmsfelf on the battle ' 


■ tupuso ui .wug.mzu in run ugai. xuv inner- i uanes, uuu imuui ujiuseu uu ine uauir 

{ent military districts were to be put under , tiehl of Arapiles, at the head of more than 
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jlhe command of king Joseph, the cortes 
convened, and the French armies tocvacu- 
, ate Spain as soon as d^e king was satisfied 
that their presence was no longer necessa¬ 
ry. The subsequent events of this war 
" ’must be rapidly touched. ■ Marshal Mus- 
, sbna, Who had entered Portugal at the* 
head of an tony of 75,000 men, after 
^taking Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, and, 
.•defeating die English at Busaro, was 
compelled, in March, 1811, to withdraw 
his troops, then reduced, hy sickness, 

• forced marches, and want of provisions, 

• to 35,000 v men. Marshal Soult laid rfegp 
to Badaioz, which surrendered' March 10» 
Marshal Victor had been .attacked in his 
lines at Chiplana. The English hail kept' 
, alive the flames of insurrection, by land¬ 
ing troops, money and arms at Cartlia- 
gena and Alicant, ahd encouraged, by 


100,000 men. But the ram, which hud 
been falling in torrents, had rendered the ' 
roads nearly’ impassable, arfd greatly rp- 1 
tarded the movements of die army of the 
south. The English profited by this de¬ 
lay, and hurried their Tctreat by the road 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, which HtiU yeinained 
unoccupied. • The success of th'is day was 
limited to 5000 or 0000 prisoners, among 
whom was thei Enrich general of caval- 
ry lord Paget. The king entered Sala¬ 
manca With th'6 army of Portugal. • The* 
enemy retired'to Portugal, and the French 
army soon found itself weakened by the 
loss of more than ,30,000 men, who re-, 
cejved orders to renass tlie Pyrenees. He, 
soon after* received a positive order frotn 
the emperor to leave'Madrid and take qp ’ 
tlie line of thp Duero. Tlie. ■state of . 
affairs in Russia made obedience to this . 



p'fatrttW'i 
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'• life,. 

' place instantly. As Soon asM«tdrid was , particular forced, thad '"jb_.___ _____ 

’. abandoned, me fores of onSuttdcdon wpre, of the emperor,.and therebyenda!|ger 
kindled, and raged/with greater violence of the entire empire. Tbeminister of wjtir v 
'•thap over.,, Spaniards, English, Portu- (the duke ,de Feltrej declared that there* 
guese, all advanced upon the French were no arms ready, that they had'rata; 
army, thep erlfoeHed by the loss pf its’ daily given out to the, new .levies as 
best officers; who had been withdrawn to they departed, and werp now exhausted; * 
\ aid in the formation of new corps in 
’ France* ^tfler the battle of Vittoria, Jo- 
v .soph returned to Paris, where his Iirother, 

’the emperor, again |oft him. with the title 
of his lieutenant, when he (reported to put 
himself at die head of that army, which, 

•' idler assailing' all the armies of Europe in 
, their respective countries, was at last re- 
1 duccd to defend itself, on its own soil. 

The empress Maria Louisa was Je’ft re¬ 
gent of > the empire. Joseph, as the em- 


Thus it was unanimously, decided that; 
the government', should Ire run wired to/ 
Chartres,-and thetice to the Loirj\ .But*, 
Joseph 1 remained, they Were yet, train*.* 
formed us to what enemy they budto do; 
With; that the advancing forces might be 
reconnoitred, and measures adopted on , 
the result Of that reennnoisaneo. 1 He ■ 
offered not to set out with the empress. 
Tlie ministers of war, of the administra¬ 
tion 6r war, aud of the marine, concurred 
peroris lieutenant, had the" honor of the 1 with him, and promised not to return to', 
military command., Joseph was left ns the empress except in the last extremity, , 
', Counsellor of the empress, together with when they Should be convinced that they;' 
file prince arch-chancellor of the empire ,* wen* retiring before the entire mass of the,' 
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Cambnceres. The empress had; iustmc- 
i lions to follow the advice of these coun¬ 
sellors. If the events of the.war should 
intercept a)l communication between the 
imperial head-ipiarfers. and the capital, 
and tlie enemy .make liis way to Paris, 
Joseph had verbal -instructions from the 
! emperor, and, after his departure, a writ¬ 
ten order, to remove the kitig of Rome 
and the empress, to procefed with them to 
the Loire, and to cause them to lie ac¬ 
companied by the grand dignitaries, the 
” ministers, • the officers of the senate, the 
1 legislative body, ami the council of state* 
Joseph soon after iiad ample reason to 


allied armies. If, on die contrary, upon’ 
reconnoitring, it should appear that they , 
had only a detached corps to resist, which 
they could destroy without exposing the 
capital, they would support the tw;o mar-* 
fthals with all the means under their cons.; 
trol. It was in the hope that the last hj - , 
pothesis might prove correct, that the 
proclamation of king Joseph was drawn 
up and published that evening. The em¬ 
press, her sou, the court, the metribere of' 
the government, the ministers, M. dp*'la 
Buuillcrin, treasurer of the crown, with 
the funds intrusted to him, took their de¬ 
parture. During the night, the marshals 


acknowledge the judgment and foresight were informed of the enemy’s approach, 
which had dictated these precautions. The next morning, they were in conflict 

n » _ ._ _• _i. _ i _ - - “ - - 


Reserve was thrown aside, -and many 
senators no longer dissembled their opin¬ 
ions in favor-of proclaiming Napoleon tho 
, Second, or the regency of the empress, 
' ,and the lieutenancy'of Joseph under an 
' infant empcr&r. Joseph then made known 
to his‘brother the necessity of concluding 
peace upon any terms; and when the 


with the out-posts. Joseph, accompanied 
by the ministers of war, of the administra¬ 
tion of war, and of the murine, agreeably. • 
to the resolution of the council, left Paris' ’ 
to investigate the actual state of affaire , 
more closely. The national guards Were' 1 
put under arras to maintain internal tran* 
quillity, and posted at the different 'gates >. 


steuder cbrpaof marshals Manuont ami * to prevent any insult which jmight he nt* 
Morticr were brought- under the 'walls of’ tempted by* detached corps. In the, 
"Paris, pursded-by an enemy vastly supe- morning, marshal Mnrmont having sent, 
rior, and all communication between the the king information that he was too Weak 
empCror and His capital was cut off, Jo- to repel the troopp then before him, the^ 
Seph ‘‘ Communicated to the empress and king directed marshal Mortier.to reinforce ,?, 
the arch-chancellor the last letter, from JbiH him; an order which was promptly com* * 
brother, wjhicli Recognised aud confirmed plied with. In the afternoon,' an officer/' 
his former directions,' The ministers, the .. of engineers of the French army, taken 



adfffittecj’ithat thc.'case provided for had generalissimo. This officer had seen tho. ''. 
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\Wxa# four o’clock, no* prevent Paris Iron and the abdication qf Fontainebleau loft 
^'heing inundated \vith . irregular troops' Joseph Wchojce but a retirement to Swit T 
dyripgihij night. He demanded anthori- srerlund, where he remaihed until 1 March 
u* ty 1 ' to- ttqpt for the preservation of the *’ 

; J i cqpfral and the security of its popula¬ 
tion. Some* legions of the national 


1!), 1815, the day on wlnqh he,,learned 
the arrival of Ink brother Napoleon at. 
Grenoble. He set oyt albne.'With l»is 
rhiltlron, and traversed ail France, from 
Switzerland So Paris, constantly accoinpa- 
nied by the cries of the people-—* Loifg irve* 
Napolequ, the emperor of our clioice! let 
the interior, and him remeyriber thit the nation dcsirfee him 
..^throughout the ihimense extent of its on- alone! no aristocracy! nothin!* of the oiil 
closure. Tho decision of ftie council un- 


guards . Solicited permission ty place 
dieipselves in line of battle outside the 
,y walls; it was refused, lest Parifi might 
-j be deprived of their support where it 
j could alone be useful—in ’ 


", 'der the presidency of the empress.regent 
'was literally carried into execution under 
these trying circumstances, when the 
ministers, who were with the king, ad¬ 
mitted that the greatest part of the allied 
forces Was under the wuUsfof Paris/ They, 
did “not leave Paris until four o’clock, 
, when they learned that the enemy lmd 
^occupied St. Denis, mid that, in a few 
’ moments more, it would be ton late to 
cross die Seine., Joseph, passing through 
Versailles, ordered the cavalry at the de¬ 
spots in that city to Pillow him, mid pro- 
►. ccedod to Chartres, where he found the 
,’,o-empress, and thence to Blois. Great ccu- 
sure l»as been cast upon king Joseph for 
, .fiis proclamation, in which ho assured the 
, national guard llial he was not to accom- 
■' nany the empress, but would remain at 
Paris. There is btllo justice in the ex¬ 
ceptions taken to his conduct. No one 
•can doubt that such were his intentions, 
,, apd those of the council which was thqi 
. held, and the object of the immediate an- 
1 punciation of their .views can he readily 
’conceived.. But a few hours afterwards, 


ajono! no aristocracy! notliing of tl>e old 
regime !* The first person JowVph saw, on 
arrivipg in Paris, was the generous patriot,. < 
who, some months previously, had rc-, 
ceived from him the perilous mission'lo . 
proceed to Elba, and to' warn Nnjwjleon of 
the assassins who had > been sent against 
him. lie had arrived in time, so that tjhe 
two first who landed were arrested, ami , 
Napoleon saved. His name cannot yet 
he made public.' Two celebrated 1 jxt- 
sonages contended for the honor of buv-„ 
mg saved Napoleon: one was inadame «h 
JStui-i, ■ who, as the first person informed 
of the plot, hastened to give notice of it, 
to Joseph, and proposed id go herself tb 
Elba; the other was Talma, who aecom- 
panied her on her visit -Joseph present- 
ed to Napoleon the son of madame deV .. 
Stael, Augustus, who' was cordially re-. > 
ceived by tho emperor, lie was the 
bearer of a hitter from his mother, who " 
expressed herself to < the emperor respect¬ 
ing “ the additional act” thus: “ CPcst ait- 
jouhl’hui toid re qu'il faut a la France, run . 
que ce qnhl faut, pas plm qtfU he Jaut' H . 1 
Joseph also introduced Benjamin Con¬ 
stant to Napoleon dtiring the hundred . 
days, who .drew up the .additional articles. 
Lafayette discussed several timost. with 


■ every thing was changed by the arrival of 
the whole allied army under the walls of 
i‘ Patjs. 1 There remained to king Joseph < them the subject of tlie hereditary peerage,. 
•/ \the choioG of three courses—-to urcompu- which Napoleon retained because he fbunft 

* hy the empress to the point designated by it at his return from Elba, and because, he 

. the eni|>cror, to remain at Parky or to bud enemies enough without tnakn&gbew 1 
*; follow tl^e army of marshal MartnonL In ones in the chamber of peers. After the 
‘‘'^following the. regent lie did his duty. 

-. ‘ Subjected to the commands of the empe- 
,por, he was bound to obey them, and not 
> /*» surrender Ids wife and son to the ene- 

* my. His orders,’in,a given case, which 
actdaDyoccurred, were precise, to assem- 

■ ble on, the Loire the national authorities 
in around the regent* and to collect at die' 

, dame point ail the forces he could obtain. . seph followed his brother t6 Rochefort j 
, This order ^.punctually complied vritb: , Thi , ‘ should ^ nmcmU ^ d * y tho 

•“ if. unmos,of the dukes of^Castlglioae, n p the posthumous work*of madame dc StaeL 
■ Vi Albufcra and Dalmatia were yol uu touch-. ihx Anruks d'EsU . , • , , : # • . * 
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battle of Waterloo, Joseph, when con* , 
suited by Napoleon, /gave, the same advice ' 
whk;h Carnot and Merlin de Douai had 
already given: ’ “ Return to ‘ the anny, ami 
let us contend yvith the chamber.!’ Na-j- 

J ioleon thought, that he qpuld still deliver ;, 
France from its iuvaders, but not without,' • 
the concurrence, of tho chambers. Jo-, 
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both were to the ij. States; bujt' in' 
different vessels wheia there - teased to,'be ■ 

I a-hopeiof passing. the English squadron 
with the frigates. -Joseph met him Once' 
more, on the lsie bfAix; He offered to 
remain in his place hi tho room,which he 
■occupied, whilst NapoleoA should go on 

I I ward of the vessel which lie (Joseph) had 
chartered for 'himself ami which , Was, 
at Royun with' die fbur individuals who 
accompanied liitn. It was otherwise de- 




nwn mShCHoia dfi la nation mqe r deit devoirs 1 41 
f&Aplir et fcturtit* draft h &erepr t ti>e& morf} 
wmi, m in cetm die jnbn nevm, » 'jjuu'.ap ifri. 
vernemensstot m.besoin'dts 
mret tea crier ou hies d&tfuiMjAloh leuft 
utUitti je aids done ringni lit mejeoUformerJ 
au meu national llgitmmwd expqynt.” Hfe . 
further says, that he considers that top" 
Bourbon, of any branch, should be placet!!, 
on the throne of France; that N^oleou* 
was called to the throne by .the 'voices 
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general Bertrand had infbnued Itim of tlje. men, uninfluenced by foreign arms, anu 
fatal resolution which Napoleon had taken. < that Napoleoti abdicated in favor of hisJ 
He'arrived at New York, without being son; so that Napoleon II is the legitimate ■ 
known, the captain and crew of the heir Of dje throne, until the nation should 
American vessel thinking him to lie gene- decline otherwise, which it had not'done.. 
ral Carnot; desirous of remaining incogni- The , letter contains the following words,, 
■to. By an act of-tho legislature of JVvw dictated by Napoleon, when dying,* tip 
Jersey, expressly enucled for liis case, he general Bertriuid for Joseph: “ que won fils, 
-was enabled to bold real property with- sc guide par vos avis, qu’-il, wovhlie pas- 
out Incoming a citizen of the IJ. States, avoid tout quHl esl Franpuisj '. qua la 
IIo erected a sent at a sjmt called Point France ait sous son rigne aidant de liberti 
Breeze, on the hank of the Delaware, near qu'dle a eu iTigaliti sous Ic mien; qu'il 
Bordcntowu, not far from Philadelphia, prenne ma devise , tout pour le. people 
At this place, lie has resided ever since, t'ran^nis." The letter professes repub-* 
under die name of-count SurviUierf, spend- bean principles throughout, and declares -■ 
ing his time in study, in acts of lionevo- the countiy happy in- which a republican 
ichee, aijd ’embellishing his estate as far gd vermin..-t is suitable. Joseph also ad-' 
sis Ills moderate means allow. We have dressed u protest to the chamber of ddpu- 
fbuild in the* U. States the same -opinion lies at Paris, in favor of his nephew, dated 
• respecting him as in Naples, where we New York, Sepjt. 18, 1830, and founded^ 
liave heard liis loss regretted by people of on the free choice of the (French peoples;' 
the must different classes. A like opin- by which Napoleon was elevated-to (he. 
km respecting him is said to exist in Spain, throne, with liis descendants, staling that., 
,by persons,well informed of the state of Napoleon abdicated in favor of his son 
that country; this land, as well as Naples, that die chambers declared Napoleoii 1P< 
having "been plunged by die Bourbons in- in l8l5, and tliat he is die only legitimate*? 
to a state, of misery, from Whic.fi, probably, heir to tho dirone of France, until the( na-j I 
they can be delivered only by long revo- tion has decided otherwise, but that nov 
lutionS.' It' was once reported that he other power or body can decide it. ‘ }$.&) 
wad collecting materials for a work on also insists on die impossibility of a re-/ 
Napoleon and his time,; and no one could union between a nation and a reigning ; 
make more important disclosures relative house, which founds , its claim on the di- 
'to the late pnippror. In 1790, a novel vine right, .after thoy hav6 once been i 
■called Minna, of which a second edition separated. He aitpeals to the. expression" 
wafi published in 1814, was attributed to of the national will, and declares liis will- 
Josepli, bpt never acknowledged by him. ingness to submit to it, whatever may be; 
In the year 1820, a fire .consumed his die result.—The best work reflecting the* 
mansion at Point Breeze, upon which oc- Various periods of Joseph’s life, isAfemotVaan 
cAsion the inhabitants of tuc neighboring du Barm Fain. There have appealed^ 
countiy gave him proofe of tlicir heart-felt also in die public papers, letters from 
'interest in him. 1 Not long after dip French Aseph to Napoleon during, the cdtogress cyi 
revolution in Jnly, 1830, abetter signed Ohatillon, entreating the latter tp conclude 
Joseph Napoleon Bopaparte, -count Sur- peace; and others from Spain, to Napoli 
" vjlliers, and- dated Point Breezer, Sept. 14, on, hi which he shows how ptunfur wirtf) 
. 1830, to a French general, who had offer- his situation in Spam. These ltoportari*. 
jed to rdturp* with him to their common /letters are authentic. Jdsepli has tfVo. 
Country, appeared in the' public papers, daughters: the elder, JZtoaide, is teamed,-' 
in which he says, “Fax pris eomme man to her cousin Charles Bonaparte, sqn of 
frire.M'apoUon la devise tout pour lepeu- * Luaien(q.v.); the younger, Charlotte, w4s 
pie Frmgais; Je tie ewnois done dans married to her eouSin Napoleon Louis, 
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SOD' ofLouis' Bwk4 , _ ,. 

Holland (count 'St'l^U^';:NiMiiiStabn.lEii^d3yS'sS^*9ip 
Bonaparte died Jlwcb ltl at Fdrli, e*,nhatfiilemi „ 
an Myi in consequence of . over-exertion, tends to coraedi i: 

' _ “h _-Ail___,_ . __u. 



during the early pert of'jhe existing com*-' 
motions. 


iftniiuthf.tjiat . 
„^iu$sHtie poW-/ 
!tfaepedi»le, which 
ofabbitrary^e- 


gislation, and. to defend the people from the 
law, and,the lavtorivcr from himself. Zfae>, 
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' La, Gcayro'; a nity and port of entry queat experiments have shoWn thaj laws; 
,in the Colombian province <)f Caracas at variance witbthe mapUemand religious 
^q.vAi^ut four leagues horth of Caracas; vipws of a people, cannot be' forced upon 
,1st. W 3 3& 19" N.; Ion. 67° f/ 37" W. La tlrem, hoiyeye® well meant, grub however' 
Gudyrn is surrounded by high mountains, beneficial may have been their .influence 
Whose crumbling fragments often cause upon other nations; and that, by means 
, groat damage, and which shyt In the viev?, of laws, a legislator.-can no mom elevate 
. except that of the sea, towards the north, his countrymen to- a higher " degree of iv- 
and occasion a great heat during, nine fuiement, without.passing through the in- 


months of the year, Fahrenheit’s' ther¬ 
mometer benig generally at 90—95°, seine-, 
times as 'high us 105°. La Guayra is 
.very healthy, notwithstanding the heat, 
owing to the dryness of die soil. In 1812, 
the place was almost totally destroyed by 
an earthquake. It has lieen since partly 
rebuilt. La Guayra has no port, but .an 
open road, wlierc vessels are any tiling 
but ^afe, and is much frequented by for¬ 
eign vessels, lieing the nearest port to Ca¬ 
racas, and. supplying with foreign tuanu- 
liictures a great part of Venezuela. The 
.jehipf imports arc British and French man 


tervening steps, than he epn reduce, them 
again to a condition alxive which they 
have risdn in the natural course of events, 
llencc Frederic II of Pirussia was more 
ha])py in his reforms than Joseph II. For 
it was by no means die jntpntion of’ 
the Prussian legislator to give Ids subjects 
a new system of law, hut rather to sanc¬ 
tion dmt which diey already possessed; 
to adapt the letter of die ancient laws to . 
the notions of right whicli had gained a 
footing in die spirit of 1 the nation, add, 
above all, to remove those uncertainties 
which had necessarily sprung,from die 


ufactures, German linens, and provisions use of u foreign code; which had checked 
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from the IJ. States. Before it: disaster, 
La Guayra had about 8000 inhabitants, 
the garrison included; at present, there 
are aliout 0000. The wretched state of 
Colombia lias injured its commerce. 

Lancaster comes after Law. 

Law, Legislation, Codes. [The in¬ 
terest now felt in law and legal reforms 


improvement iu practice. Indeed, it ,i8, 
not the duty of a skilful legislator to create 
new,laws; but only to develope ,those 
which existed.prior to any express recog¬ 
nition, and to introduce, with prudence, 
those positive mles which canpot bo de¬ 
duced from general principles; us the de¬ 
termination of the lougdi.of minority, tbp ’ 


must lie our apology for the length of the period of superannuation, the amount of 
present article. As wo have thought that punishments, &e.; hi which Jthe prinui-‘ 
the views entertained respecting Jegjsla- pies of natural right are reduced to a prac-' 
tion and jurisprudence by tlic civilians on ticol application. To the prov-ipoe. of die 
fhc continent of Etiropo might lie not un- practical,legislator belong also thjtodlbrms 
interesting to^iur readers, tlie article wlricli, which are required in the applictition.of, 
treats of them iu the Conversations-Leri- legal principles ; as the formalities of 
Jam has been translated, and forms the contracts and of judicial processes, <WhI ‘ 
first part of the present article, extending the rules of evidence, in alU which »* 
as far as the break ou page 58L The re- should lie kept in mind that th«te .positive* 
moulder, giving the common law view pf institutions do not, of tliemaelve$ consti- 
,the subject, at«l treating particularly of fute law, but are the mere jqechabism; 
codification, is by. an eminent American facilitate the use df it They shuuldybiw 
jurist}.—L Laws are tin; very soul of a viewed only as the means of promoting 
people; not merely tliose which are con- higher end. TJie view of the,?#*igiutji' 
Uyhted in the letter of their ordinances and ' ground of laws is a point op which not \ 
statute books, but still more those which only the schools of Eitropeau jurists -dif- , 
have grpwn op of themselves from-their fer, hut on which the most important ' 
manner^ and religion, and history* Several principles of public law come into, colfis-, 
modem jurists, os'John G. Schlosser and ion.—2. The schools of modem junscon- 
( Hugo, have shown how little, in'legi&lation, suits may be reduced, in reference to their,. 
caprice can prevail over die silept but irre-, principal characteristics, to-four, although , 
y.wstible influence pf public opinion. *And. • these are variously modified, and, in many j 
even theauthore of die Code Napoleon bOve respects run into pne another.' In the 4 


* ) 



• lastcientury,trithftwy*ae*'7jVWV*totiibc,’eoeftfrrtjokip,nbw 
" tied school,pi'cdflujW^o,wnJejR.qit tbei/^Sa^iy'tfiidffse&hedfaiiiueg'* a%*dait* 
Queharid,* esteemed the autjhpriwof courts '■petfo$ipp. All fomieri«bhst^icti«MKi pi fh£ 
,ab'd individual jurists higher than the law, Way of legal reform appealed to life isofc' k 
' tuid,on tiie-. other; was luflueiiceclpiuou aside. /range became d republican stqfe, 
im&onaut degree, by.plnlqsophy, pbrtieu- .and flie do&rifies.ef, uatunfr tight wyift ' 
16rly thtit of. Leibrqtz and Wolf. Argu- introduced info practice, But th$gs have' 

_meats were,,for the most part, dratvq .with ' changed again, so that philosophical law < 
( ’ „ great logichlprecipiow, from fob nature, of has made but lit’tlc advance, and has gtun- ? 
' the case. The members of this school ,od but Httle influence iu cmira of justice.. *■ 
*, , ftlt themselves'justified, in departing from ' Philosophical treatises, however, have api,,’ 
die letfor of the Written law, either when- peared on some departments; as on crhnh t 
ever it seemed Jiot adapted to thd existing itial law. on civil process, and particularly '• 


ftlt themsclvos justified, in departing from ' Philosophical treatises, however, have api,’ 
die letter of the Written law, either when- peared on some departments; as pa erhah! 
ever it seemed not adapted to thd existing inal law, on civil process, and particularly '• 
» case, or reference couki be made to die de- on public and ecclesiastical law. ■ But 

• cisions of/courts on the siune point. By such works can have no real value Witli- 
' tills school were introduced a multitude out a. profound and accurate treatment of 

, of now. opinions, supposed^ equities, and positive law,and have, thcrefqrc, produced , 
judder punishments ; and their fupda- but little effect. The difference of ppin- 
,'mental news were not altogether errone- ion, in die two parties above-mentioned,* 

* ous. They proceeded on the true notion, luis lieen of practical importance only on • 
jdi.it the laws of a people arc the result ■ one occasion, viz. when it. was proposed 1 


of its own peculiar elfaracter, and must to prepare new bodies of law for* Germs* • 
take dieir jiue from this.' They tried’ to ny, or to take from the French legislation, 
help, the’ letter of" the old laws by deduc- (which deserves so . much respect in re- * 
tious from die nature of dungs, and, by gard to public law), the rules of civil and % 
adhering to precedents, to attain to that penal law, and the forms of, procedure, 
harmony in the administration of justice, This plan presupposed that a code might 1 


iianiiony in the admuijslnition ot justire, 
which alone can secure the public confi- be foimfed on purely philosophical prhici- 1 
. dence. Tlic influence exerted by this pics, which, being adapted to mankind in 
school on the legislation of die eighteenth general, would suit all nations and ajl . 
. fcpntury was Vety great,' particularly times, and become the basis and.essence' 
through Nettclbludt uufl Dories; and ,tlie of every other. Corrections might be 
code of Prussia, <in particular, may be made in tliis ground-work by degrees, as, 
considered as its work. But it wanted a the dev elopement of the science of law'. 

> proper system, of judicial tribunals, to pointed out deviations from the requisi- r 
' prevent, that fluctuation in practice, iu turns of natural justice; and the peouljarb. 
coliscqupucu qf. which all certainty, jn re- . ’ties of die legislation of puch people might 1 


' gard to law, was lost, so that the result of 
die decision ‘ of jbe simplest cause, could 
, hardly be conjectured beforehand. The 
1 practical school. Vvas divide,d again into 
‘ two .parties,' whidi agreeil only in this, 
’ that the jurisconsults, or the judges, might 
1 loek lieyond positive law ;Jbut were op- 
. posed to ouch ,qther in so far tl&t one }tar¬ 
ty recognised nothing but the authority of 
some lavbrite casuist,* and the usage of 
courts; the odter ■ regarded natural right, 
-*and what they called reasonableness, as the 
basis'of all their decisions. Tlic. former 
‘almost always carried die itay; for it often 
happened that the latter’ opposed them 


be added. For even those wlio believed 
that all positive legislation Was based On',a,' 
foundation so unalterable and eternal, ‘ 
could not help seciug dial the additions to 
lie made, for die purposes of practical ap¬ 
plication, must be drawn from empirical • 
premises, which wero neither suited to ufr . 
jieople,' nbr coustariW*6u$ §l*'?n peopkl sflj 
so that such a code, drawn from natural ■ 
law, must still leave a wide field for posi r * 
live legislation. ,This view was taken, 
particularly in considering the value of 
die French cpdos, the odojition of which* • 
in Germany, had lieen recommended. 


happened that the latter - opposed them was inquired whether die civil code of ,, 
only till they had become familiar with Napoleon bad solved die great probjem, , 
the routine of practice, and ftlt themselves how, to establish a code based on natural**, 
at homo in it. Ill the lust 10 yooreof the justice, add capable of so universal appli-^ j 
eighteenth century, *neW views suggested Cation as to-be equally adapted to people ' 
themselves, to the philosophical jurists. A living'on die Vistula and the Seine, on thd . ,. 
more perfect, hltd living philosophy had £)lbe, awl Po, and Tiber. It was soojo/'’ 
examined afresh die foundations of eci- perceived that me Code Napoleon did not 
ence-' /Many a fabric was shattered, which reach tliis ideal On this occasion, the* 
had preserved die appearonec/of sound- contest between the pliilbsopliicrfrand ms-. 


had preserved die appeoranec/of sound- contest between the pliilbsophical'and ids-. 
' 'ness.,only in cohseqnencc of negligence, torical jurisprudence came up, which waft;- 

; },,.voi, nu'.'] ,49* .* ' * 4 * . /. . 
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^/afterwSilB pariiculariy j'pvlyeA,. By,S(t- \rected tq the only guccossftd- Way of im- 
%vig«y , sFom mnif unscrer Zyit/zur-Ge^efc-.' dcrstuhding laws by the .did fit history; 



•* tic <of this third school'of modern jurists— 
’ thtf historical —is, that Uiey regard ho legal 
principle as capabhs .of universal and un- 
,conditional application. They view law 1 
as a mere,result of die accidental relations 


be, tram Knowing what is,/and how tliat 
which is, .grew up. > for, atthough wc 
may.be set, in -the'right way ♦by histiiy, ■ 
yet uotliing but philosophy-can .'direct us 
to the proper end. History and philoso- 


of a people, an<J as changing with them, phy supply each other’s ‘defects, and either 
According tq Uie principles of this school,' of them, By itself leads to partial views. 
, evety.ttpng may lie right, even slavery mid It is only together that' they can tyach us 

r. 1 1 — i. A. _* 


^s^auy Other things, which the philo6u|>Ui- 
t ; oalschool declares to be a violation of the 
'^universal rights of man, and absolutely 
•'wrong. The historical school allows a 
very narrow sphere to that legislation in 
' which Jaw is based on the will of the law¬ 
giver, and a very large one, qii the con¬ 
trary, to the customary law, which rovi- 
. mences atul perpetuates itself by popular 
.usage,' and the decisions of courts. Its 
ideal is the Roman law, as it is presented 
in the writings of jurists liefore Justinian, 
livery innovation in the law, on the part 
'■'of government, it regards as dangerous; 
and especially new codes, which interrupt 
the silent growth of legal rules in*a conn- 
tty. So far, this .school agrees with the 
views' of the practical school abuve-men- 

i ionari, from which, in fact, it originated, 
hit it rejects nil reasons deduced from a 
supjtosctl nature of things (or, indeed, from 
philosophical opinions of right}, and de- 
• rives existing law, not from the decisions 1 
. of courts and colleges, in which it, per- 
. calves many glaring errors,' htit front an¬ 
cient laws and law-books. It regards as 
truly right, not what modern times have 
> recognised and followed as right, I Jut 
w hnt they would have esteemed right, if 
they had properly understood the ancient 
‘sources; mid therefore considers that all 


the tnio science of law, and impart die wis¬ 
dom requisite lor legislation. A fourth yiew i 
has been advanced, in modem-times, wliioh , 
may he termed tlie strict judicial’ (legis- • 
tic). J ustly offended at the authority over 
the, laws assumed by the practical school, 
and the uncertainty^winch had resulted 
from the fluctuations of their practice, im¬ 
patient of the toilsome researches of. a ’ 
historical jurisprudence, 'Wd convinced' 
that the philosophical school could afford 
materials to the legislator-only, and hot to - 
the judge, a respectable number of jurists 
abandoned the authority of existing prac¬ 
tice, and returned to the. positive lawj-, 
though less to the spirit of them than tie* 
letter, and frequently to the letter of tlios * 
laws of wlneh the. existence was scarcely- 
known among the people. Much has 
been said of tlie injury which attends a 
sudden change of tlie laws, by introducing 
a new code. Hut, if the object of such a 
code is to confirm mid sanction tlie ideas 
of right already prevalent among n people, 
ii can never bring with it consequences so 
jiernicious as followed the calling up from 
oblivion, end adopting info use, of anti-, 
quitted laws,. Roman, forms and'subtleties, 
and the cruel penal laws of the' sixteenth 
century. In’case of the literal 'application 
of these old Taws, no regard cart be paid , 


mipCoven ic nt, must b j? the result of a thor- to the circumstancefe of the age or to the 
*ertfgh tp'’histofj'.' 'MtetwWi- pecidittr character' 6f the particular dnll- 

•atauding tlu; manifest inconsistency of this IKIMCM • in nnWmrtinmAo tlm inonm^ 
•reasoning,—since, if the system of law, 

nSilrin/.i..a».T Z. .. 1 *1. . lh .1_I 


til any 1 country, is formed by sclf-devel- 
opemeut, the newest shape is always the 
l only one that ought to he recognised, and 
the. present Cannot lie explained, from the 
past,—this view has unit with lynch ac¬ 
ceptance, since it avers that whatever is, 
is right, from die very fact that it is; and 

l n history, by which almost stny principle ance of an organized whole, hut is wholly 
• may be proved or refuted at,, pleasure, it destitute of inward, living energy. Tlie 1 
finds a means of crushing every desire of historical school Is .right in miuntaining, 
reform; but it is most favored because it. that laws can be properly comprehended 

only by on historical examination-df their - 
dovelopepient; but it has fallen' ipto the. 
eiror of the logistic school, in asserting that 

+i.k -_ r _j • °_ 


nauces; and, in coPsemuufoeof the incom¬ 
pleteness and want of technical accuracy 
in die anciqnf legislation, the laws of die 
empire, the old and new ordinances of 
particular countries, papal ordinances, Ro- . 
man constitutions, and fragments of legal, 
writers, are -unavoidably mixed' up lit the 
mbst embarrassing confusion, to form ii‘ 
mosaic, which has die outward appear-,. 


, declares all efforts for something higher tp 
be both foolish and wrong. This yiew, 
however,, has, doubtless, already reached 
* ns acme. * ’ 


It has die merit of having ill- thfe deficient which are found in every - 




Jydifft!rerit,aystein« of legislation. In*rib anny'bc replied., Opinions contrary to,-' 
doiug, the historical school have partieu- them may be advanced; • and, if they etft. ‘ 
Jariy forgotten - that the objects of their . Croach on previous rights, the aid ofcourts. ' 
veneration, thb juridical elasmes.o^ Rome, may lie enlisted in opposition to ■them."^ 
otved their greatness to a perpetual habit Law, on the contrary,-%»id, on this pomf/* 

<ir mvpt^tntr tn tTlO movuno Invar ►l... ..1*1 __ _ J .1 . Vji‘ 


exists pripr to till positive legislation, ami 
. without if, ami, al the sunie time, in ami 
. with it—the rule of conduct wherever rim 
precepts of positive lriw liave' not yet 
reached- ' There is an importnnt dlfler- ( 
ence between u maxim Of law created by 
, a positive ordinance, and one only ac¬ 
knowledged by it ns already existing in 
natural eejuitj. In tlie first ease, the law 
cannot extend beyond the immediate ob¬ 
ject of its creation: • in the secrttid, it is of 
universal application. ' Of special impor¬ 
tance is tins distinction in deciding con¬ 
cerning rotations and acts without the 
bounds of a state,—for example, u ‘.crime 
committed abroad,—crises-in which posi- 
law has a very limited application. 

. Hut, however narrow the last-mentioned 
kgistic view may he, it has etfected much 
’.good, by bringing to light the imperfec¬ 
tion, and, in some senses, the utter worth¬ 
lessness, of the existing positive low, arid 
thus aided to promote ‘ the reform, which, 
in several Herman states, is so necessary.— 
•‘1. If tlie question should arise, From what 
public organ the improvement of taws 
should, proceed, it may he unsvwred, 
The various juridical theories exhibit a 
great-practical ditlereuee. But, at least, 
file two principal parties—the 1 historical 
'mud philosophical'—arc perfectly agreed in 
the opinion, that mere" caprice, which 


ready existing, which is to be drawn either*- 
from the internal legislation of‘'human ■■ 
reason, or the historical developriment' t»f. 
the nation. The law, too, is not irrevoca¬ 
ble, nor can any sanction make it so; bjit; 
as long as it exists, it is of irresistible and '• 
nhiversal force. Finally, the judicial do 
vision is biuding oidy on those who have ' 
occasioned its’ application by resorting to 
judicial proceedings; but, for such, it is an 
miclmngenblo.rule, and no power what-' 
ever can subvert it. The different clmmc- „• 
ter of these public functions mlist not only 
lie obvious in their external forms, so as toy 
be midersiood by every one who would ‘ 
know his duty, but tin* very nature of the 
provisions which they require for their op-, 
oration is so different as to furnish sfifiL' 
cii‘lit ground for making thd executive, 
legislative and judicial departments dis¬ 
tinct in their organization. But it is a 1 1 
great error of modem (constitutional) pol¬ 
itics, that they lni\e conceivod of fins di : , ,, 
vision of duties, as if all connexion and 
mutual influence of the three powers > 
must Ik; done away; hence 1110 election 
of judges liy tlie people, and a legislation ' 
which could be neither urged nor restrain- 
ed by the executive (uoweto, or only a j,' 
limited one}. This very naturally pro- ' 
duced political dissensions, which could : 
only end in the ruin of the state. But, if ' 
the executive power is wliat it ought to lie, 
nothing can he' dune in the common- 


sees laws only a means of promoting its 
, • p\yn fiitforite ends,'should lie, an fur us 
.possible, excluded: and it is also agreed, 

, thrit legislation is an offiew with yvhich 
' neither the judiciary lior the executive 
• departments can be concerned, without 
injury to each of them. Nothing can do- body, and tin! proposal of laws, belong' tb^’.'V 
■ fend men from the arbitrary exercise of it; am} without its consent, no law can ' 

E ’ ower btit a separation of the executive, ‘become obligatory upon thd people. ThV ,1 
‘gislutivo and judicial authorities; for in. execution and promulgation of tlie laws f . 
lio other way can each of these three necessarily Vest witli the executive, and ■ 

I * I , a | ^ -aa| I 1 * c t | • , I ■ I I | f ^ 


wealth without its orders; nnd both the, 
legislative and judiciary departments must. ‘ 
receive lrpm if the impulse of their activ-, $ 
ity. The convocation of the legislntiviRu*' 


pmyors be kept within its ifaturul limits. 
The great discrepancy, boitli in tin* intrin¬ 
sic uaihre of these powers, and in the 
character of their results,,makes it impor¬ 
tant ship; erich of item shduld be aclminis- 


aro necessarily joined with an unlimited’ 
veto. ‘On theVitlier hand, the influhnoo 
of the executive government, on tlie legis- 'v 
lafive sliotild lie merely a negative infln-. -* 
once, anij on the adrnbiistratiomhif justice, ^ 
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' a formal one: L e. no law shouldfre jrtis- want. IV regard lapdpd ‘proprietjara as 
Ot, an,d the judges the prpperViuzens, apd others as mere 


a formal one; i. e. no 
©dvrithoiit, its consent, ^ . 

sbpnld receive their offices 'from die exec 
, qtive, while the executive, is to see tliat 
.they dm thfcir duty 5 but how they shall, 
. speak cannot be prescribed to tbeni. (See, 
' Courts.) i This is the only nrfans by which 
unity anil harmony, in the action of the 
piibu£ authorities, can he muintaiued, 

' . while every branch of power is supported 
J by the other, and' kept in the right path. 
The entire Reparation ofthese three jmjvv- 
era is an error which, wherever it has ex- 
, iSted, in ancient or modem tithes, lias 
brought upon the jieople :is great suflei'- 
higs as if they bail been subject to an ar- 
, i bitrary tind unlimited dominion.—4. The 
< historico-philopophicnl view of the sources 
of laws leads us to results concerning tlie 
organization of tlie legislative authorities, 
which, it is to be regretted, have been 
, often too mhrh overlooked. The conse¬ 
quence of tlie unreasonable notion, that 
legislation is tin act of the \\ill, was an klda 
’'that the general will of the people might 
be ascertained, if ail the diflerent interests 
to be found in the jieople could lie bvotighf 
* together; or, us this is, in fact, impossible, 
it wtis considered sufficient To unite, in 
. representative; assemblies, tlie most impure 
■ tant interests—those of agrieultur % com¬ 
merce and manufactures. In respect to 
the administration of government, mat tlie 
judicious choice of means to promote the 
high ends of the state/ this sort of repre-, 
sciitutiou may found sufficient. But, 
when the question is resfiecting’the estab- 
Jishmctit of laws, iu the highest sense of 
the word, the most comprehensive intelli¬ 
gence is required. A jwpular ropre&euta- 
tion, for this purpose, should not represent 
Hie fluctuating, capricious will of the' peo¬ 
ple, .influenced, as it is, by interest, preju- 
. dice and passion. >On the contrary, it 
should lie a mirror to reflect all the intel¬ 
lectual power of tlie nation. Consequent¬ 
ly,the representatives should be chosen 
worn the most learned, and enlightened, and 
experienced men, who have the best op- 
portunity to become acquainted with.the 
' wants of the people and the detects of the 
' existing laws., .Tliat it cannot be conclud- 
' ed tiuit a' man possesses these <jimbrica¬ 
tions, because he owns a piece of ground, 

* Is veiy clear. And it is equally manifest, 
that it kf a great mistake to esteem such .a 

S msessiou a,security for good intentions, 
isintercstedncss is no Consequence of 


, itizens, . 

•tolerated ( tetjanta ( of the state, is'an absurd¬ 
ity. ' Landed property is the offspring of > 
the state,,and not vice versa ,; and the state 
cannot so distribute the. soil, that it may 
depend:on die will of the owner to'df- 
pnvo pthoijj of'the moans of subsistence. 
The more tahotural, distinct interest aepa- 
rates landed'proprietors,' and, indeed, in 
some sense,, die cultivators of the soil also, 

, From the rest of the community, the more 
should it be made a main object of public 
institution!; to prevent one party, from 
gaining 11 decided and permanent suiwri- 
onty. But political institutions npw have 
■frequently the opposite tendency—a cir¬ 
cumstance which, in .sortie places, lias bad 
a remarkable, influence on taxation. The 
second consequence; resulting from the 
view of legislation here proposed, ift; that 
the numlier of representatives needs not lie 
proportionate to tlie number of the people. 
In a large state, a larger number' of dep¬ 
uties is ndt'needcd to represent, the intel¬ 
lectual rapacity of the people ;• and a small 
state, if it regards the etuis of legislation, 
properly needs 11 s many persons in its rep¬ 
resentative assembly 'as the larger. For it 
should comprehend so many, diflerent 
kinds of knowledge tuul talent, that nq 
subject may arise on which a judicious 
decision cannot be made by the body, by 
the aid of persons vyithin itself; and that 
the laws may all have the stamp -of mod¬ 
eration, arising from due attention to all 
interests, which often loads, though by no 
means necessarily, to half measures. Tins 
is the greatest difficulty for smallqi 1 states, ' 
and picy cm 1 only prevent it fry accom¬ 
modating tin ir legislation to that of their 
neighbors. The management of the puli- - 
’ lie affairs of communities, frqjfn the village 
up to the stqte, canned be called legislation, 
iu the sense in which we are "now. consid¬ 
ering tlie subject: these may be suitably 
administered by even tjie smallest state. 
But if /1 small state undertakes to establish 
a peculiar system of civil rjgbtfl, of legal, 
procedure, or penal lawn, &c.; it will re¬ 
ceive less advuntugo from such an msu-'; 
- lated system than of injury^ from the bars 
fo intercourse with .its neighbor, whiel; 
must result from such institutiops! Hence 
it is altogether desirable tliat, ip stales 
which are only minor divisions oFone na¬ 
tion, having the some religion, manners 
is no Consequence of and cultivation, the municipal laws, and,' 
-wealth; but of the habit of self-denial; the institutions for their administration, 

* apd lie learns it much more perfectly who, .should, as for as possible, 1 m- made coirt- 
has been inured to it from his'youth, than liion to flte whole, although matteri. of 
,on* who bus, perhaps, never known a political administration might he kept di^-. • 


tinct ' ffoW 


.. sy it 
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uW they .might-segune to ftarsf^jpower,'' which ^mtanentjl/ 1 


> expenepcpu colleges ^as uier rencn.coun-,■• «ra?, we understand a rule, preBcriDca oy 
cjt), orhy juridical pottimissions, so as to,bo tlid sovereign power of a stnto to its gjti^ 
* acGoifmiOtlatfcd to* ail 1 ' the existing insist,li- * zonsbr subjects,'declaring some nght, en* 
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act. 


lions.' Representative assemblies would ' forcing some duty, or jw-ohibitii^g: some 

lie freed frpm the etobarrassment of delib- - 1 — L!, -‘ - 

orating and deciding upon topifcs, of 
whifcb perhaps few, perhapB not a ninu 
among thorn, has any knowledge, lint 

this is riot to be observed in small, states _ __ 

only: very.large ones sriinotirpes sutfor * cmhraced witliin its scope. It is not a 
■' still more from this evil; for though, on sudden executive direction, but'an mi- 
one side, the mass of knowledge united in* nnneiation of what is to govern and’di-, 
the body is greater, on the other, a greuler rect the rights and duties of tiiejxtcsons 


It is its general applicability, which 
distinguishes it from a single edict, ,or tem¬ 
poral! and'fugitive order of foe sovereigri 
wJH. It‘W supposed to furnish a permit; 
nent and settled direction to all wlio are 


number'of, ignorant men embarrass and 
confuse : iuhT while too many take part in 
making laws** but few take an iiltcrest in 
the subject. The thoughtlessness with 
Which this important duty has been per¬ 
formed in England till the present time, 
is sliowh' by Miller, in an Inquiry into 
the present Stjrte of the Statute and Crim¬ 
inal Law of England (London, 1822). 
The people of England, therefore (the jwir- 

• ndise of tlm customary law), are at length 
beginning to feel the. urgent need there is 

■ of reducing the chaos of single enactments 
into general codes. This is called the ron- 
t solidalion of laws.' Several learned individ¬ 
uals have undertaken to make such com- 
' pentis. [So for the Gormau article.] 

' W'c now propose to offer some olmerva- 
' lions. explanatory of the views of lawyers 
‘ accustomed to the jurisprudence of the 

* cqinmon law, on lliis interesting subject. 
Oivilians are (it seems from.tlie precediug 
piut of'this article) divided into several 
schools, professing different opinions, and 
actuated by' different principles. The 
course of the chtuinon law naturally lends 
those wlio are engaged In its studies to 
,take practical rather than theoretical views 
' of almost every department of it. Hence 

the}/ can hardly lie said to be divided into 
, dim-rent scliotole, or to indulge much in 
what-niay be coiled, philosophical , histor¬ 
ical or antiquarian inquiries. The actual 
system, ns it exists, is that which they prin¬ 
cipally-seek to 'udmmisler; and it is only 
> occasionally tlmt very gifted or bold 
minds strike out.into new paths, or pro- 
'pose fundairierital reforms. ‘ In the pres¬ 
ent age, however, a spirit of inquiry is 


to whom it applies, in fitture. Une rule 
being prescribed, it becomes the guide of 
all those functionaries who are called to 
administer it, and of all .those citizens and 
subjects upon whom it is to ope,rate.: 
Neither is supjiosed to be at liberty to 
vm-y its obligations, or evade its pru visions. 
But as, iu tlie ordinary course of affairs in 
free governments, every person lias ft 
right, where the matter admits of judicial 
discussion, to litigate the question,’ what 
are the true object and meaning of a law, 
and Iww ij u - it bears upon “his rights, privi¬ 
leges, or duties, -it is understood, that in 
free. governments, and especially in re¬ 
publics, the ultimate adjudication’of what 
the law is, and how fur it applies to a 
given rftse, is to be definitively settled by 
tin? judicial department of ihe' govern¬ 
ment. It would ,be obi iouely unfit for 1 H 9 
legislative department to settle‘retrospec¬ 
tively, as to ptisf eases, what wus its town 
meaning, its true office being to prescribe 
rules for the future. And tliougn the ex¬ 
ecutive department may, in the first i»- 
staucc, settle fof itfcelf what, the law re; 
quires, its decisions cannot, (hid ought not 
to he final; for it has no moms to call tin; 
proper parties before, itlo litigate the ques¬ 
tion, and no power to decree any judg¬ 
ments Its proper function is to admihis- 
ter the law, anil not to ihake it; to art 
upon its true construction, and not to fix 
it. Otherwise, the fundamental principle, 
of a republican government wonhV be' 
overturned; and laws would be, not set¬ 
tled rifles of action to bo judged of by 
courts upon the. litigation of parties,‘de¬ 
riving their rights trorn, or in oppoeitjpri, 


abroad, and the‘value and extent of eo<U- to tlieu'f; but would lie nrbitrgry decisions 
fication hiivc, among other topics, been of tiie 'sovereign power, without appeal 
matter of warm controversy’among prac- apd without inquiry, -in the American' 
tical lawyers, as well as practical, states-, states, fliis principle is’thought so firada- 
men. #e shall speak of fhi's subjeci in^ fiicntal, that our constitutions of* goyem- 
,tHe sequel. - legislation, in its broadest" tnent expressly separate the legislative, 
sense? includes those exorcises of sovereign executive and judicial departments frorti 
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each other, ahi 


i&pproprfote tiro cbtpmdn law has been found, to lie, 
duties.' It in thought draft jy. ho otber way', very Jxjttedeial; arid, experiencehaviug \. 
■' can,the private rightaai^Tm^ public filter* givcu it SC -auction and value wljjph ftu- 
*■ lies of the people he secure.. A departure pereedc an theory and teazling'about" it, 
from this doctrine would he deemed a it is, pot,often that the matter iB-ditH*irss^ . 
direct advancement towards despotism. cd upon tttaiqct or 'f^^ihiod yieijny*-'. 
When, tlind, in Americp and England, it But tjnire are.nippy grounds, 'which might ; 
, is asked what the law is; we arc arcus- ' be urged in support of this prac.ticn. winch 
, tomed to (insider What it has been de- are capable of vindicating it in tnh most 



liberty to disregard its exposition. No one inquiry, What is bpst for society,. 
is deemed above or beyond its reach, as view to i£» iiitorests,ita security; its pernm- 
v'lhhs declared. If it is supposed to be nency ? Now, it may not be irrelevant to 


misconstrued, or rather not to carry into 
full lifted the legislative will, a new iff 

■ ; declaratory law is passed, and furnishes 
• ‘ the appropriate remedy. And this loads 

■ Us to remark, that the difference between 
' civilians and common lawyers, in respect 

to die value and obligatory force of former 
' decisions (which we call precedents), is 

■ ; inbst important. The opinion of no jurist, 

however high or distinguished is his repu- 
' ration or ability, is of die least importance 
"#ia settling the law, or ascertaining its- 
construction, in England or the United 
r States. So far as lie may, by bis argu¬ 
ments, or counsels, or learning, instruct the 
court, or enlighten ih> judgments, they 
\ have their proper weight. But if die 
'■ court decide against his opinion, ii falls' to 
tiie ground. It has no farther effect. The 
decision lieeomes Don elusive and binding, 
and other courts are governed by .it, asfur- 


remark, that in every modem government, 
practically free, the corptnou Taw rule lias , 
prevailed by ,general 'consent; ami in 
those oftpo American stales which wore 
formerly under the civil law jurisdiction, 
there lias been no desire-ever expressed to 
retain their own rule. ,,On the contrary, 
Uiu common law rule has been eagerly', 
adopted. It is not our purpose to enter 
■into a review of all die grounds on which 
the common law rule might be vindicated; 
but ihcre arc one or two which deserve 
attention. In die first place, the rule lias 
tin* advantage of producing certainty as 
to rights, privileges mid,property. In the 
next place, it controls dip arbitrary discre¬ 
tion of judges, and puts die case liCyoiui 1 
the reach of temporary feelings and preju¬ 
dices,'as well as beyond the peculiar opin¬ 
ions and complexiona! reasoning of a par¬ 
ticular judge ; for he is bermned round by ’, 


pishing for them the just rule of decision, authority on every side. ,In the next place, 
No eburt vvopld feel itself at liberty to di>- the consciousness, dipt die decision will 


regtfrd it, unless upon die most urgent 
* 'occasion, and when it interfered'with some 
- other known rule or principle ; and even 
then, with the greatest caution and defer- 
. «nc.e. in countries where the common law 
prevails, it is deemed of infinite imp<t;> 
tance, that there should be-a fixed and 
' certain rule of decision, ‘and that die 
rights and property of die whole commu¬ 
nity should not he delivered over to etid- 
lesff doubts and controversies.' Our. max¬ 
im, in truth,, and not in form merely, is, 
AUsera eat servitm , idri jus est vagumaut 
inecrlum. All tiiis (it seems) is different 
v itrthe civil law countries. There, the ce¬ 
lebrity of ^particular jurist may introduce 
a decisive cliangc in die rule, or at least 
iu the administration, of tec Jaw; and 
even different'schools of opinion may 
prevail in Ujffereut ages.-. - Precodents have 
■nut, os witli (is, a fixed'operation and val- 


li»rm a ji'-nuapent precedent, affecting all 
future coses, introduces necessarily, great , 
cauf'on and deliberation in giving it. If - 
die case only were to be decided, it* 
might be disposed of upon sudden iiu- 

t iressions, and upon 'circumstances of. 
lordship or compnssioii, < 0 r kindness, Or - 
special equity. But die principles in-,, 
volved in it are to govern all future cases, ., 
und diose principles must tie derived from' 
other analogies of the |nw, and be consist- * 
ent with diem, there are very styoug re- ; 
straiuts upon the judgment of any single 
judge. And there,can’ be no permanent- 
evil attendant Open any ddjuilicatjufts of . 
this sort; fqf the legislative power may’ 
always apply the proper amendatofy cor-, 
rective at its will Arid.if the.judges are . 
actuated by comqrt inotives,.tliCy may 
removed by impeachment. It is ho.&nial) 
proof dial du* sysfein works Weli, thatyin 


tie; and judicial tribunals consider, diat a the course .of many ages; very few: det-is- 
i /prior decision governs only die particular ions (canqwtratively speekifig) have been ’ 
’ease, without alxsolutrly fixing the priori- overturned by.the, courts themselves, anil, 
involved nt it.. The practice under, dmt dio legislature liag iiot qften fdftnii it 
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: > turej where oifedudirtalttilc has Ueen’in- positive laws, ig/that the iiitenhori ofthe",^ 
• terferfed'with.,, Thb .changes wty<?h have, legislature' is to be followed;. This 
■ Wen wrought .in the iabric ,bf the; Taws, tiun is to be gathered from the word& the* 
.nave pot so much arisetrfrom misapplies^- context, the subject matter, die effects'andi 
lion - of principles. by the codrte, as from consequences, and the spirit or reason of * 
tlie new state of society, having rendered tlie*law. But the,spirit and reason ure ta . 
the old institutions and laws inexpedient Lie ascertained, not from .vague conjecture, 
or. inconvenient.- The , cirpumstances but from the motives and language;ap-’ 

, which, have, been thus abided to, liave parent on the fhee of the, law. X. In re-./ 
introduced a general and settled course of spect to words, they are to be understood' 
interpreting thb laws, in countries govern- in their ordinary and natural sense, in 
ed by |hb common-law'. Mo such thing is their popular meaning and common'Use,, 

. ■ known, ip opr jurisprudence, as a philo- without a strict regard to grammatical,pro- 
■ soplripal, dr historical, or practical school priely or n'icfe criticism. But the ordina- 
of, interpretation. And our laws are not ry sense may Imj departed from, if the con- , 
’ subject- to any varieties of inferprelntion text or connexion clearly requires it ; and 
grounded upon the present predominance then such6 sense belonging to the words 
of eitlicr of them. Certain maxims were is to be adopted as best suite the context. f 
early adopted, and they have never been 2. Again: terms’ of art* and technical 
dfeparted from. Supplementary and «tix- words ure to he understood in tlm sehse'* 
diary maximsjof interpretation have tieces- which they have .received in die art or 
wirily' been introduced. But, when once science to wlneli they belong. 3. If 
incorporated into the system, they have words have different meanings,* and are, 
beet! deemed conclusive hud obligatory, capable of a wider or narrower sense, in' I 
The senso of a law once fixed by judicial thriven connexion, that is to be adopted 


interpretation, Is-for ever deemed its true 
. and only sense. Among the rules of in¬ 
terpretation tmlraigiug to and. fixed in the 
common law, we shall enumerate a few, 
sump' of which, indeed, mav be truly said 
to "belong to the universal elements of 
• rational jurisprudence. It is, perhaps, ,tlie, 
. exactness and uniformity with which 
. they are applied, by our judicial tribunals, 

' which give them their principal value.— 
Laws maybe divided intotlin following 
classes: declaratory laws ; directory laws; 
remedial laws; and prohibitory and penal 
law's. Declaratory laws, except so far as 
they’ ojierate' upon future rights, are not 
within the scopo of the legislative power 
in tpe United States. Our legislatures can 
' ..only deelurc' what the law shall be, not 
. what it has ltoen, or is; how it shall gbveru 
rights in future, not how it shall uet upon 

, j . t^* y * _ .1 _ _,.j ‘ ‘ 1 


w inch best suits the apparent intention of ’ 
file legislature, front die scone or the pro¬ 
visions of the law. 4. And this leads us ’ 
to remark, that the context. must sullen he 
consulted, in order to arrive at a just con- ■ 
elusion, ns to the intent of the legislature. 
The trpe Sense in which particular words 
are used in a pnrticrulai jmssage, may be, 
often determined by comparing it with 
other passages and sentences, when there * 
is any ambiguity, or Intricacy, or doubt, «B 
to its meaning. k 5. And the professed pb- 
jects of the legislature in making .the raw;,' 
often afford an excellent key to unlock its f 
meaniug. Uence resort" is often lufti to ' 
tlie preamble oi" a statute, whicli usually , 
contains the motives of passing it, in or¬ 
der to explain die meaning, especially, 
where ambiguous plirasos art used.fi. 
For the same purpose, the subject matter 


the past. ^ Directorylaws are those which of the law is taken into consideration ; * ( 
■prescribe, rales of conduct, or limit or en- for the words must necessarily be under- , < 
large rights, or point ‘out inodes of rom- stood to have regard thereto, and to have " 

, edy. Remedial laws are those Whose ob» a larger or narrower meaning, according;'' 
j’Cct it Is to redress some private injury, or’ -as the subject? matter requires. It.cannht' 
wane public. inconvenience.' Proliilmory 1 be presumed, that the words of the jegis-";- 
and penal laws are those which forbid laturew'ere designedly used in a manner.. 

' /certain'things to be done or omitted, yn-, repugnant to the,subject matter. '7.. Tjhe . 
der. a penalty, or vindicatory sanction, efforts and consequences must aho'jbe' , 
. lii the nature of tilings, there, is pot any /taken into’ consideration. If the effects 
' indispensable reason why the .same rule and consequences of a particular construe-’ 
should be uniformly applied iu the inter- non Would be absurd, and apparently re-*, 
i notation of'all of these different doits of pugnant to any legislative inteutioiridedu- 
luws. *Wo shall see that the common law cifde from the objects or context of the. ’ 
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; . ftnd wiOwier construction. qan be’^ apfejeci,''^!: having, the same object, are to . 

adopted, Which barmduizQS With'the g^n-,',be congtro<^.tngefficr gsdne statute ;■ and' 
1 ,eral dqsigu, the lajter, is to be followed, thdii cvjjfy part is to be taken int6 consid- 
iJJat jn all such cw^s, Wlipre the effects emtioth' lit Another rifle is, to'con&triie 
and consraumces/tfl^ regarded} they Are* a"statute aaV'jvliple, eg us,.if possible, or 
Dot permitted-td. destroy the legislative as hcarlysm possifeiU', to give effect, and 
-entfotmentf or Jte repeal it, but simply,to reasonable^ffept,toeveryda«so,sentence, 
expound it. y, tbereftrei 'tho legislature provision, and even word, Nothing is to 


lias clearly expressed ite will, that is to be 
followed;, lpt the effects anil consequences 
be wfiat .they lhay. But general eXpres- 
sions,'' and loose language, are never inter; 


bp rejected, us void, superfluous or insig¬ 
nificant; if a pi*bper place and use can be 1 
assigned to it; 13. If a reservation in,a 
statute be Utterly repugnant to the pur- " 



;' and spirit of the law are ulso regarded; but 
this is always in subordination to the 
Words, and not to control the natural and 
fair interpretation of them. I 11 short, the 
spirit mid the reason ore derived princi¬ 
pally from examining the wlfote text, and 
not a single passage’; from a close survey 


But the reservation may qualilV the pur¬ 
view, if consistent willi it, antf the pre¬ 
amble coijtrol thd generality of expijes- 
sion of flic exacting claused, if it gives 'a 
complete atid satisfactory exposition of 
the apparent legislative intention.' 14. 
The common law is also regarded, as it 


of all the other means of interpretation, ( stood antecedently to the statute, not only' 
nail not from mere private reasoning as to explain terms, hut to poiyf out the liar. 
to what a wise or beneficent legislature ture of /the mischief, and tlie nature of the 


might or might not intend. Cases, in 
deed,’ may readily he put, which are So 
' extreme, that it would be difficult to f be- 
, Jieve that any rational legislature could 
' iutend what their Words arc capable of 
inckiduig. But these cases furnish, little 
ground*for practical reasoning, and are 
exactly of that lass, where, from the gen¬ 
erality of the words, they arc capable of 
contraction or extension, according to the 
real objects of the legislature. These ob¬ 
jects once ascertained, the difficulty van¬ 
ishes. This natural, and sometimes neces- 
;■ sary limitation upon the use of words in a 
1 law, ,wy often call construing them by 
tlioir equity. In reality, nothing more is. 
‘meant, than dial they are construed in 
.their mildest, and not iu their harshest. 
. sense, it .tieing open lo adopt either. ft. 
For the same punrosc, in the 


remedy, and tjius to furnish a guide to 
assist in tlie interpretation. in all cases- 
ol a doubtful nature,rhiscommon law will » 
prevail, and the statute not h(‘ constru¬ 
ed t° repeal it. 15. Hence, where a 
remedy is given by statute for u particular* 
case, it is not construed to' extend so ns 
to alter the eomtnftu law in oilier eases', 
lil Remedial statutes are construed lib¬ 
erally ; that is, the .words art 1 construed in 
their largest souse, so fur us the, context 
permits, and the mistfoiet' tabu, provided 
against justifies. By remedial statutes, \\ e 
understand those k whose object is tore-, 
dress griev aiices, and injuries to persons, 
or personal rights and prritKSrty, hi civil 
casus. Thus, statutes hpaiTe to suppress 
frauds, to prevent uuisances,'to secure the. 
enjoyment of private rights, arc deemed 
remedial. 17. So statutes are to lie cod- 


purjrose, 111 the ccnuuoU ___ 

'' law* regard is often had to antecedent and strybd liberally which, concern tlie public 
subsequent statutes upon the sunk* sub- good', such as Statutes for tlie, advance; 
jeet; for, being in pari material t is nut- • ment of learning, for , the inainbjnancd'of ' 
ural to suppose, that the legislature had . religion, for tlio sgppon of the boor, for ; 
them all in their view in the law enact- the institution of charities.' 16. Tiiegeii- 
apent,. and. that tlie sense which bust , eml rule is, that 4hc“sovereign or govern- , 
,' ]ianiioiii/,ftP with the whole, is tlie true ment is not included withm the purview” 
selisi'. 10. For, the like reason, words * of the general words of a, statute, unless ' 
and phrases iu a, statute, the meaning of ‘named. Thus, a statute respecting asII 
wliich has Iioeu ascertained (especially in * iiersons generally, Is.Andfewtood.not td in- 


u statute otrthe same subject), are, when 
used in a sulraequeni, statute, pmsumod to 
, be UsejJ in the 'same senscf iuiless some-' 
tiling occurs in it to repel the presumji- 


clude tlie king. ffe. inOst bo sjieciallv 
named. , But, neyfitlieluss, ,in, statutes 
made for the public good, which are coni 
.stmed iilieraUy,' thd king, although not 


non. 11 . As a' corollary from,." tlie two named, is ofteu included by imphea- 
;vlast-mles, his a maxim of t^e common rtion. 1 ft. On the 'other hand, penal stat-. 
law, tiijit a,H the, statutes upon the samp utes, mid sfqtutesj &r the put^shmfem of - 
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i. crimes, are, aiways' cowarued strieiFy^— - not ao, litSuch to preate eystemSW lap*; 'as* 
The words ate construed moSt flfyorahly to supply defects,. and cure miselitefein.' 
for the ritizigns’&nd sahjhcts. / If tneyad- ' the systems, already existing.. Theqnes- 
> luif of two senses,' etich of ty^ioh may turn » often discussed in our.day, how>for 
* well satisfy the Intention df thelegisla- it is practicable to give a'complete system 
turn, that coristrucnwi is always adopted of positive law, or a complete -code jnf 
: which-is‘most'lenient. No'case is ever direct legislation. And, if practicablfytlic 
punishable, which as not completely with- further question * arises, how 1 for- jt is de¬ 
in the \yords,of the statute, whatever may sirable, or founded ip sound'policy. 
l*e its enormity. .No language is' ever These questions have been the subject of 
strained to impute guilt. If the-words are ardent controversy among the civilians 
doubtful, that is a,defence td t|ps accused; and jurists of«he continent of Europe,, 

. I La _i :.« _ i* .1_ _i_ _ j _,* 


J his rule,pervades the whole criminal ju- been taken by men of distinguished abil-. 
riftprndunre of the cpnupqn law, and is ’ ity'and lennnyg; and the controversy is; 
never departed from under any cireum- and probably for a long period will be, 
stances. It is the. great lending principle pursued with great uninSUion and powers, 
of tliat jurisprudence, that men are not to of reasoning. In the countries governed 
•be entangled in the guilt of crimes upon by the common law, and especially in 
ambiguous expressions. - But it is not to England and tlio U. States, the sameques-, 
be understood, that the statute is to lie tious have of late lieen .matter of wide 


construed so as to m ade its fair opera- 
tioti. It isyd have a reasonable exposi¬ 
tion, according to 'its terms; and, tliougli 
penal, it is not 1o be deemed odious. 20. 
Private statutes, also, generally receive u 
strict construction ; for they are. passed at 
the suggestion of the party interested, and 
are supposed to use his language. 21. Stat¬ 
utes conferring 1 a new jurisdiction, and, 
especially, a summary jurisdietioif contra¬ 
ry to the general course of the common 
law, are construed strictly: They an*, 
debmed to bo in derogation of the com¬ 
mon rights uhd liberties of the people 
under the common law, and»are on that 
account jealously ex|>oundcd. There are 
many other rules,, of a more special char¬ 
acter, ’ for ' iho construction of statutes, 
■which the, extreme solicitude of the com¬ 
mon law to introduce certainty, and to 
limit ,thr discretion of judges, has incor- 
qior&ted into,its maxims. But they are 
too numerous to be dwelt upon in this 
place. They all, however, point to ode 
great object—Certainty and uniformity of 
interpretation*;.''and no court Would now 
I be hold enough, or rash enough, to gain¬ 
say or discredit them. • On the contrary, 
it is the pride of our judicial tribunals con¬ 
stantly to resort to them for the purpose 
of .regulating the necessary exercise of 
discretion in construing new enactments. 
The legislative power of a government is 
geuem% coextensive with its-sovereignty; 
and'therefore embraces every tiring which 
respects the concerns of the society.' But. 
• it is in fact employed, if not universally, at 
•least generally, in mere acts of amend¬ 
ment and supplement to the existing laws 
and institutions.' Its office is ordinarily 

• x a ' . 


discussion umrihg the legal profession, os' 
well as among statesmen, and a great, 
diversjtv of opinion lias been exhibited on', 
the subject . It will lie our object, in the 
t sequel of tliese remarks, to put the render, 
‘in possession of some of the main grouiids 
6f the controversy. The legislation of. 
no country, probably, ever gave origin to, 
its whole body of laws. J*i the very for¬ 
mation of society, the principles of nat-' 
urai justice, and the obligations of good 
faith, must bavo been recognised before 
any common legislature was acknowledg¬ 
ed. Debts were contracted,' obligations 
hrealed, property, especially jiersdnal prop¬ 
erty, acquired, and lands cultivated, before' 
any positive, rules wore fixed, as to .the' 
rights of possession and enjoyment grow- ‘ 
ing out of them. The first rudiments of 
jurisprudence resulted from general eon-' 
sent or acquiescence; and when legisia-„ 
tion begun to get upon it, it was rather jo 
confirm, alter, or ad/i to, than to supersede, 
the primitive principles adopted into 'ft. *< 
We, in fact, know of no- nation, or, at', 
least, of no civilized natiop, whose histo¬ 
ry hue reached us, in which a positive, 
system of laws for the exigencies of tlie, 
whole society was coeval with its origin.; 
and it would lie astonishing'if such,a/’ 
nation could lie found. Nations, in their.’ 
origin,-are usually barbarous or rdde in. 
tboir habits, customs and occujmtioM. 
'They are scanty in population and re?/ 
sources, and have neither the leisure, not* _ 
the inclination, nor the knowledge, to pror c 
vide systems for future use, suited, to < 
the .growing wauls of, society, or to their- 
own future advancement m the arts. 
A-few positive rules suffice, for the pres- 
• « « 
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‘ «nt, ,to "govern them in tb&r m(^ pr^bg^.-oftbe fearnt*l and the wise.,, Thoqe codes 
concerns; and the restore left to. be -dis 1 - ;with'1vJiieb,we are lie#-'acquainted, are' ■ 

<U*AAtu)l*tirai in' fitn Uakktll* #1 * ** 


y4?ntstonsj customs' soon become rules; .made in the latter agespf Boman*griti^;/ 
,'• and nilds goon fasten f&qpiselves as firmly . deur—pay, w;h«n it wuS-faron tno decline,” , 
upon tfte existing institutions, as. if they —4iot by .instituting a now system* bht ^>y 
']*■were positive ordinances. Wherever we embodying-die maxims, qnd rules, uhd 
' trace positive "laws, in the early stages of ’principles, Which the ablest jurists had cob. •> 
society, they are few, and not of any wide' lected in different ages; and fjrodiull the va- 
extepti -directions for special concerns, rious lights of reason, and jundical deqisfc n, 

, rather than comprehensive regulations for and general experiehefc. No man,hung- r 
;-?the Universal adjustment of rights. No ines thin Rome, in her early history, ^raiy 
- - .man'can pretend that, in Asia, any such capable of promulgotiug, of of acting upon, 
universal rules were established by pan- such a system.. And this-system, large as 
v live legislation, at the origin of the great ' it was, has no pretension -.to bo deemed 
,, nations'by which it is peopled. The complete, even for Rome itself. It left an ' 

, instructions of Moses, as promulgated by infinite number of human concerns uude- 
divine authority, for the government of Hie cideil by its text, which were, of course, lo t 
. Jews, are not (as every one perceives) de- bo submitted, to judicial decision,‘and to 
signed for every possible exigency of con- receive the judgment of the wise men, . 

1 tract, or right, or injury, or duty, arising in who sbfeuld ,be called, from time to time, 
the course of the busmess aud history of ’to declare the law ex erquo ct bono. It’ ‘ 
that wonderful people. They are rather may indeed be assumed, as a .general 
positive precepts, adapted to great ooca- truth, that the lioily of every system of 
sioris, anil to govern those concerns vy bich luw wliicli has hitherto governed human 


respected their wants, their spiritual ad-, 
vancement* and their duties as the chosen 


society, had its origin as customary law; 
anil if it has ever assumed the form of 


E eqple of God. The Grdeks are not 
nown to us, in their early or later history, 
as having' had i a code of universnl e.\- 
. tent. The Romans, in their early history, 

- had lew positive laws; and those seem to 
have beep borrowed from other sources. 
k We often, indeed, see it stated, that the' 
copimon law of'England was originally 
. formed from statutes now obsolete .and 
; - unknown. But this assertion is wholly 
gratuitous. There is no reason to sup- 
i ' pose that,, in the early history, of its 
' jurisprudence, more was done than is 
«usual in other notions, at the snme period 
■»* of their progress, such as the promulgating 
• of some leading regulations, or the fonn- 
'« ingof souie great instittitions for the sccu- 
’ rity of the public. In fact, a great portion 
; of the English common law is of modern 
* growth, and oaii be'traced distinctly to 
sources independent of legislation: - The 
commercial law of England is not two 
centuries old, and scarcely owes any tiling 
important to positive legislation. In truth, 
the formation of codes, or system* of gen- ‘ 
oral law, for the government of a peojftp,. 
- ■■ and aftaptda to their wnnte, is 'a business 
which tuk&s place only in advanced stages 
• of society, when knowledge is eonsider- 
' . ably diffused, and .legislators have the - 
means of ascertaining tho best principles 
of policy and the best rules for justice, not 
v'vby more speculation and, theory, hut by 
■ \ v-the results of experience, olid the reasoning 
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positive legislation,jt has been to give it 
greater stnieljty and extent, as - well as 
greater uniformity of operappn. This is'r 
certainly true in respect to the common 
law.. That system, as administered in 
England and the U. States, is, ns com¬ 
pared With the posittve code, -or statutes, , 
of an immeasurably wider extent, both in 
its principles and its • practical operation. 

A inau may Jive u century, aiid feci (rojn- 
purath ely speaking) but in lew instances, 
tiie operation of statutes,.either as to Ids 
rights or dimes; .but the common liivv 
surrounds him, on ‘every - side, like, the 
atmosphere which he breathes. Return^ 
ing, then, to the question before stated, it - 
may be inquired, whether it be ptabtioable, 
in a refined and civilized state of society," ■ 
to introduce a positive-code, which shall 
regulate all its concerns. That -such a.'' 
code cotdd be fbnnfed in a rude’ or barba- 
rous age, so -as to be adapted to all thwr \ 
future wants and growth) in passing front 
bariiarism to refinerivent, .seeftie absolutely 
‘incredible. That .it could be formed in 
a refined age, when' learning, and Jorge 
experience, and enlightened views, and a* 
sagacious forecast, might guide the judg¬ 
ments of the legislature,4s the point before , 
us. - Ill the first place, it has neyei; yet 
lieen done by any people, in any age. The 1 
two most illustribus ihKtances of codifieja-' 
tion are that of Jubtiniau and that of 
Napoleon. Nether of these purports to 
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withiiithem.' But other ca^s are left to*. same it*,; to a isoncfeasion granted^on lab 
,;hi» decided os they may arise, upon sucli!'sides, that a perfect-code, to risgulate oil 
’’ principles as are applicable from analogy, present, and, ti fortiori, all future concern!?. 

from reasoning', .noin justice, from- the, 1 of any civilized society^ by positive rules, 
^ custoitoary law,* or from, judicial discretion, applicable to' .them, is morally" impossible.'. 
* -^.positive prohibition to decide in cases The only-real question id, whether a nosi- 
i«Jt provided for Ijy tKeae cOdOs, is not ■ five code can be provided,, adequate^ pro/ 
, contained in either. .But, is it possible to general sense, tothc present known Wants* 
foresee, or to provide' beforehand, for .all of Society. That codecs may be formed,- 
such cases? Society is ever varying in its more or less comprehensive,'to fAgulute 
occupations and concerns, in its objects many or few concertos, to supply defects,' 
and its pursuits, in its institutions, its ,or to give symmetry and order to the law 
' pleasures," its inventions, its- intelligence, on particular subjects, cannot bo doubted, 
and,in short, in innumerable relations and ' It bus been often dono. , Perhaps no civil- 


diversities of measures and means. .How 
is it passible to foresee, ot to limit, those 
relations or < liversities ? flow is it possil tie, 


iked nation has ever existed, in rfhich, 
there wo#not, at the same time, a written, 
and an unwritten law 1 , or, in other words, a' 


especially _ in free governments, to reduce rule of positive institution and ,a nile jof 


'all human acts to llie^same positive ele¬ 
ments? to prevent contracts, and obli¬ 
gations, iind rights, and equities, and inju- 
' lies, and duties,’ from becoming mixed 
up in an infinite series of permutations 
and combinations? Until it has been 
ascertained what are the ut/ubst limits of' 


customary law. All special decrees and 
ordinances of the sovereign- |iowev are 1 of 
the former kind. Many subjects are of' 
such a nature us to require some positive 
rule, seeing that natural law canuot fix 
them upon any invariable basis. For ex* 
ample, there is nothing in the nature of 


. human relations,-and those limits, with all things Ly which we ran say, that land 
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their intermediate details, can be clearly 
defined, in every shade of difference,' how 
caw any 'system oflaws be adequate to 
prorule-for, or to guard them, or to fix the 
rights growing out of them? To suppow; 
that man is capable of all tliis, is to sup¬ 
pose that lie is omniscient, all-wise, and 
all-powerful; tljat he is perfect, or that he 
can attain perfection';;that he can sec all 
the future in the past,-and that the past is 
present to him hi all its relations. The 
statement of such a proposition carries- 
with it its own''refutation. While man 
remains os he is, 2^ powers, and cujiaci- 
tics, attd acts, must forever lie imperfect. 

. But it may hq said, tliat a positive code 
may be framed, and a declaration made 
that^ifc shall be deemed the sole guide, and 
' nile,' and. that all other rules *sbull lie 
prohibited, Certainly this may be done. 
But tbd'eftect of this would lie, not -to 


shaJJ,jn all possible states of society, de¬ 
scend to the possessor’s heirs, or who 
those heirs shall be; tliat'lic sludl have a, 
right to dispose of them by testament or 
deed, and how that testament, or deed 
shall be evidenced; whether hills of ex¬ 
change and promissory notes shall be ne*. ; 
gotiahle or not, and to what extent bind* 
ing upon the parties.' These subjects, in, 
the origin of a.society, must either lie 
positively provided for, or no rights can, 
exist (strictly speaking) until they liavo, 
liecome, by usage, fixed in a particular 
'form. But most nations, with whose his-' 
tory wc jure acquainted, have had many 
positive laws. And to suit their instjtur, 
tions to the exigencies of society, in all its 
changes, there must he ordinances .to, 
change the old and to frame new rules.' 
In ancient Rome, in the modem govern- ’ 
nients of continental Europe," and aspe-, 
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form a pcrfoctieode for all the future exi- cially in France and in England, 'great; 
gencios of society; hut to declare that alterations have, from time to time, * hoeti': 
whatever, was left,.unprovided for in the made in tin; existing system of laws,: 
code, should' b$*neither matter of, right, nor Fundamental laws have been abrogated; 
wrong. It would be to declare, tliat, as amendatory provisions have- been ea*ab- J 


to ait other transactions, now and licreaf- 
ter, 8Qciety Bhoitk],be utterly lawless; and, 
* of course, it Dyoukl *be to declare, that -a 
( system, confessedly imperfect, aiul not 
meeting the whnts or exigencies, the 


lished; existing rules have’ be’en method- 1 
ized, confirmed,' explained, and limitscjl; 

' and new rules* prescribed forqewr cases. 
The ordinances of Louis X^V, -of 1673, 
and 1681, on tlj.e subject of maritime anti 
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comrperciel affairs, are strikf (tg *iQe|anees die ngd. TheymairttwM^ateo, that codes 
of, thi/sort. Thp abolition bf feudal 'ten- arO unnecessary 5 for,wp raf .os (Jtep is g«y 
ttfesi the regulation’Of usetihnd charities; .rule, it is jjJr&idy known in dwctommOm, 
the allowance of last Wills and testaments, law; sod positive legislation canhpt taake 
napde in a prescribed mode; the provis- it more mu It; $ IgLded {ilpdIt»tree), 
ions to suppress frauds, in die statute of that 1awi$ graduapy forraed^apd must differ 
frauds; die registration of conveyances of in different ages, according to dip difV 
lands; the negotiability of promissory ferent circumstances of Bocfety; that 
notes j and, above all, the positive enact- it must bo varied according to the prog- 
meats, various and almost innumerable,/- ress or regress of a nation; tluii it can 
in the criminal code, nr^ illustrations of* rarely settle comprehensive principles : 
llie Satne feet, in the. history of English and must, by degrees, thread it£ way 
legislation. Ail the«<e statutes furnished, through die intricacies of human actions 
to a limited extent, a code on the particu- and that an inflexible rule might .work 
lar subject. And we have recently seen, quite as rnurh mischief as none St all; 
in die consolidation the criminal laws mat no legislature can make a system halfso 
of England into a few statutes, under the just, or perfect, or harmonious, both from 
auspices of sir Robert Peel, a striking want of time, and experience, and oppm- 
mstnnee of substantive codification of the itmjty of knowledge, as judges, who are 
criminal law of England, in many of its successively called to administer justice, 


Itmjtj' of knowledge, as judges, who are 


most importaut provisions. But the ob- 
jections often urged against codes, are not 
meant to bo applied to legislation of this 
sort, but to systems, which are promul¬ 
gated for die government of die great ocfti- 


and gadier light‘fiom the wistlom of die, t 
predecessors. Most, if not all, of theso 
suggestions, may be admitted to he correct, 
and yet they do not settle die controversy. 
lnthefiistpln.ee, the objectors .must ml-* 


ceriis of nations, in all their various de- mil, that, under the common, law, tin iv 
portments and interest, llow far this are positive statutes, which regulate many 


cap be done, lias been a matter of consid- great concerns an 
erable theoretical discussion. But the governed by it. 
question has been practically answered button of r» a! esl; 
by thoseelebiity of several positive code,s. wills and testamci 
And among tliosP whose success and monies attendant 
wisdom have been most generally uc- real estate, to say : 
knowledgod, an* the code of J u&tiuian and taut subjects, ate, 
die code of Napoleon. That cither of States, provided i 
them furnishes complete rules for all the Here we have a 
concerns of society, or excludes die tie- and inflexible. T 
c£ssity of judicial interpretation, or posi- convenient, it may 
live legislation^ cannot be affirmed. That the futtu .* interest 
each of thgm covers a vast,mass of the is, in effect, no a 
Ordinary concerns of society, and fixes, same may lie said 
positively uqd 'clearly, a gredt many systematic code. 


great concerns and rights of the c'ountrl 
governed by it. The descent and dwtn 


to be vindicated and wrongs repressed, 
Cannot well be denied. The question, 
thCn, is fairly presented, how fur codes of 
this sort (die only ones which, iu the ac¬ 
tual state of society, aie morally posable) 
are desirable, and founded iu sound policy. 
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governed by it. The descent and ditfu* 1 
bution of n al estates, die makum of last 
wills and testaments, the forms and cere- * 
monies attendant upon conveyances of 
real estate, to say nothing of other impor-', 
taut subjects, are, in every one of die l 
States, provided for by positive statutes. 
Here we have a rule, which is absolute 
and inflexible. To say dial, if found in-' 
convenient, it may be altered, «o as to suit 
the lntuic interests of the particular stnte, 
is, in effect, no argument at all; 'for the 
same may lie said as to any provision of a 
systematic code. No code is supposed to, 
lie uualterablu. Again, if it he said, that 
the legislature may. and often does, in an 
early stage of society, fix great principles 
and institutions, ana then leaves the rest* 
to judicial decisions, and diereby shows / 
its wisdqtn, the true answer is, fiwet die - 
same reasoning applies to all codes, how- , 
pyer extensive, if they leave die judicial % 


It is' here, that die advocates and the -tribunals at lihprty to decide upon new 
Opponents of codes, under die juiispru- . cases, not governed by, Or*neccssarily iu* 
dence of the common luw, meet on de- -eluded in, the terms of the code. _ So fur 
batable ground. Tlie lovers, of ancient os the legislature-has laid down principles 
institutions, of existing laws,/>f customary (whether mops -or less extensive' is of no 
principles, oppose codes as inconvenient consequence), thesp govern; beyond them, 
and 1 unnecessary. They hold them to lie all is left as before. Again, the common 
inconvenient, because they fix a stubborn law is itself^ as far'as it goes, a system of* 
rub 1 , which shall govern* future cases, rules. These ru^es fte fixed, certain, and 1 
instead of leaving diem open to the flee .invariable, as to all, cases falling within 
operations of the compton law, which. thfem. They are quite as unyielding m 
adapts jtself to all the circumstances of any code cgft> be. When die common 
♦ ' * . <* / * Jt *. 
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jaw son; shall;', tp be impolitic to 

■» be the sole hew*,' and that the half-blood effects of which might kiMedisifdy, hr,' 
‘ shall pot rahqrit, a'couithas no more, Jib-, ;itt future,.press unequally,apti itUunotisfy' 
ertv »rdepart. frorp these rules; or tot upon different interests ipsdeiety?! Agelhi'- 
reiuse to apply them to any case siting it » said tolieunnecessary 1 1» reihwpthb; 

' within them, upon any notion of hardship, ruie$ of the common law . to & code; farj 
or ^convenience, or ill 'adaptation to the, they are «fs certain now as they w6tdd be. 
'■ exigencies of society, than it has a right to‘ ( hi a'positive code. They are even more 
’ say, that a'last will and testament? shaH be so; because’the legislature cannot be pro- 
gobd, though hot executed according .to stuped able to lay down a positive ruby 
the, requirements of a statute.. In each with all the limitations and .qualifications 
—case, ir is bound, and bound to the same of the common law. Now, both of these 
' extant.* If the question were, whether a suggestions admit of a satisfbetory answer; 

■ positive code should 'contain a clause pro- If the rule exists, and has cehainty in the 
hibiting cotuts of justice from deciding common law, it cad lid stated. 1 If there 
upon cases not within the purview of the arc any known exceptions, limitations and 
code, there might be much to urge against qualifications, upon a rule, those also .can.- 
the policy and, reasonableness of such a be stated. If nothing beyond a particular, 
clause; but, it would furnish no objection limit is known, then legislation can,'at 

, to other parts of the code. The only least, go to that limit And as to all other, 
point, with reference to a code, which, eases, the same tinrertainty exists, bpth at” . 

■ ‘under tliis aspect, would deserve consider- common law and iu legislation. 1 The dif 
ation, is,'how for it would be desirable to ficulty of the argument consists in nsmim- 

S rovide for cases which may be foreseen, ing, that, because the legislature has pre- 
ut have not, as yet, actually been sub- scribed the same rule as die common raw, 
jected to legislative decision. Op one the courts are thereby prohibited from 


ieclpr^ tlrat the 'dl3est son ahall ' to be v 
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suggestions admit of a satwfectory answer: 
If the rule exists, and has cehainty in the 
common law, it cad lid stated. 1 If there 
are any known exceptions, limitations and 
qualifications, upon a rule, those also can. 
be slated. If nothing beyond a particular, 
limit is known, then legislation can,'at 
least, go to that limit And as to all other, 
eases, the same -uncertainty exists, bpth at” , 
common law and iu legislation. ' The dif 
ficulty of the argument cofunsts in assum¬ 
ing, that, because the legislature has pre¬ 
scribed the same rule as die common raw, 
the courts are thereby prohibited from 


side, it may lie said, that it would be best doing what they possessed the power to 
to leave all suyh .cases to be decided, as do before, in the absence of any rule, viz. 
■they arise, upon the result of human c#-. to find out what is the rule that ought to 
jieriohco arid human judgment, then acting govern.. Now, the legislature may as well 
", upon all the circumstances. On thdother leave this power in the eouni, after a code, 
hand, it may be said, that it is better to ns the common law; and it will be best, 

■_- o' _.i __ „.a.. 4.^_if.f-u.*:_ _i___ ______^_ 


have efixed,present rifle, to avoid litigation, 
and to alter it in future, if unexpected incon¬ 
veniences should arise. The reasoning on 
each side is sound, when applied 1o par- 
. ticulur cases. On pach side, it admits of 
question, when applied to all cases. It 

• may he best, in many cases, to leave tho 
rule to be made, when the case arises in 
judicial contreverdy. In others, it may be 
far better to establish a preset rtlle, to 
clear a, present doubt, of fix a limit to what 
is now uncertain. Take thO cast? of a bill 

• of, exchange,, or promissory note;. and 
suppose the question were, at what time 
demand of payment should be made, 
when it >vas payable on time, and no rulo 
existed,* and yet there was an immense 
amount of property dependent upon hav- 

' ing a fixed, uniform rule:.and, until so 
fixed,*, there must be endless litigation. 




unless there is a positive prohibition to the 
contrary. The other part of the sugges¬ 
tion applies only to the point, whether tho 
code is well or ill formed by the legisla- ■ 
turc. If badly formed, it will, of course, 
be proportionally had; but that furnishes * 
no objection to a code, but to the mode itt’, 
which it is executed. Then, again, as toy 
the suggestion that it is unnecessary, be- • 
cause the rule already, exists in the coin- , 
mop law*, and has certainty: to this ■ 
several answers may be given. In the' 
first place, if it be conceded, that, there hi' 
entire certainty iu the rule, At common 
law, there can be no harm in making the , 
rule ^positive. It nray do good; for jt will; 
instruct many, in and out of the profession, 
in respfect to tlicir rights and duty, who' ■ 
are now sadly ignorant of both, or are 
liable to be misled by their imperfect 


pm ngrainnronifrii 


rule, such as is now fixed in the, comrncr- ( mation. Every man may be .able, to pay'' 
cial law of our country, for the purpose ’ ruse a concise text; but every man may ! 
v of securing certainty, yi?. that payment, not have leisure pr ability to study a, volq-il! 
> must be demanded on the day on which mluous commentary. Besides, • even in'} 
it becomes due. Qn the otlior band, sup- relation to the doctrines of, the coonripn I* 

f iose it were now proposed to make a law, many of them lie scattered in differ- ■ 
aw, fixing what should be the rate of em cases, and many of them are -not Btfy 
wages in all future times, ini all private dear as not to admit Of different Interpret 
employments; would it not, at^once, opeur rations, by minds of different learning and 
von. vn. 5Q ,' : , * > ' * 
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J and aucumcy, es| 


specially, 
the wlioli 


.where tfiedoc 


towards ‘ a conflict ? The 


ght, doubtless, to be made with cautjpn 
it prudence, and great deliberation. * 
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.ability. Even'lkWyera of sreat research lapproaching, towards V conflict? The 
„ >.and .aceumcy, especially, where tS^e doc- * rule faliere confessedly uncertain.. Why , 
trinej<thougb on the whole clear, is matted should not the legislature interfere, <ip < 

; of deduction and Inference, may uoy at much a case, and fix a rule, such, as, on the 
' dneei come to the oorrdcf Conclusion; and whole,, stands upon the better reasoning, , 

1 others 1 of less learning and. ability - may, and the general analogies of'the,law ? In 
' plunge into seriouB errors. Nowyit would point of fact, this is Ctten done. Declare- ■■ 
hi no small gain to have a positive text, tpry law* in form,are unusual qioqng us; 

; which should give, in such cases, the true but laves to clear doubts and difficulties . 
rule, instead of leaving it open to ctin- are Very' common. Such interferences 
jecturc 'and inference by feeble minds, ought, doubtless,to be made with caujjpn 
Again, there are many subjects of ■great aud prudence, and great deliberation. * 

„ intricacy and oomplexitj', which can be But this furnishes no just objectioif'to a 
fully mastered only by very able minds, reasonable exercise df the power. Butin 
» resting, as they do, upon nice, aud, some- the practice under'the common law, there 
times, upon technical reasonings; not seen is u still stronger ground lor interference. 

.by the common reader. In such cases, In the first place, whatrthe common law is, 

, ■ the text may admit of very exact statement, fa always open to question; and if authori- 
but the commentaries necessary to deduce ties are suggested on either side, it is eom- 
it, may he exceedingly elaborate. The moq enough to find the rqle deduced 1 
demonstration, or last result, may be clear, from them, doubted, denied, or explained 
but the steps in arriving at it, exceedingly away, by parties in an opposite interest. ■ 
perplexed and embarrassing. It may re- Courts art* bound to hear as well as to 
quire an analysis by the greatest minds to decide; ami although a court may think 
demonstrate ; but, when once announced, the rule of the common law clear, from 


it may he understood by the most com- their ovtn prior researches and reasoning, 
inon minds.. For instance, the subject of it will mrei} feel at liberty to stop eminent 
contingent remainders and executory do- counsel, when they deny the rule, or seek 
vises is of uncommon complexity in the to overthrow the authorities find rcusouiugs 
. Common law, and many a lawjer may by which it is supported. The spirit of 
. read Mr. Feafne’s admirable treatise on our tribunals, and the anxious desire, not f 
. , the subject, without feeling ‘competent to only to do, but to appear* to do justice, 
expound all its doctrines. Ami yet, put lead to a vast consumption of time in those 
every principle into a positive text, with discussion's. If the legislature had once 
all its limitations and restrictions (not to recognised the 'rule in a positive code, . 
lie made out by argument and inference, there would be an end of all such fefison- 
bul glveiji hi a direct form), and his labors iug. The , only question which . could 
anti his reasoning would lie materially remain, would be, whether the rule were 
abridged, and certainty exist where dark- ■ applicable to the case. In the next 
, ness before overshadowed his mind, place, there are, upon some doctrines, of 
'Again,'the common law has now become the common luw, a Vast, multitude of 
au exceedingly vplummotis system; aptl authorities to examine, compare and un*, 
us its' expositions rest, not onf a positive demand, which requires not only great 
text, but upon arguments, analogies and, diligence, but great skill. . In some cases, - 
Commentaries, eveiw person, who desires' .there are shades of difference fit for com- 
to 'know much, must engage in a very lqent; in others, obiter dicta, which are to 
extensive system of rending. He may be ■ qualified; hi others, doubts thrown 
i. employ half his life in mastering treatises, out upon collateral heads; in others, rea- ' 

. the substance, of which, in a positive code, soDing not altogether satisfactory? , Und 6 r 
mightfoccupy but a few hundred pages, such circumstances,' what’ fa to be done ?, 

* Thp modes of Justiniuu, for instance, su-. The .advocate on the onfi side comment* 1 
perseded the camel-loads of couimenta- on cvefy case, and'the language of eveiy 
Vies, which Were antecedently in use, and judge, which fiimishes any color of sup- 
are-all now buried yi oblivibn. The Ilia- port Jfbrjhis client. Hfaarchmeiits must ■ 
pdleon codes have rendered thousands of fie met and- answered on the other side, 
volumes only works of occasional consul- not only liecauge no . advocate can knbw 
tation, which were before required to he , what the judges will decide, butf What - 
studied very diligently, and sometimes in will lie the influence. up|ort their minds of 
repeated perusals. Again, what is to lie a dictuni, or doubt, /Or incidental remark ' 1 
< done in the common law, where there ore or reason. 1 It fa indispensable, therefore, 

\ conflicting decisions On the same-point; or to examine the, whole, although, perhaps, , 

,■ converging series of opposite doctrines* neither party 1 dodbte what the amount of 

.> * j , , • / *' . * . 
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authority, on the .whole, supports. Op growri up, in modjern, times, whi^hsayv 

English ’ he admitted to be yet hi an ithhiattira atuf. > 


■ o ne point (we bflieve) u learned English 1 be admitted to be yet in an imhiatum___, 

judge said, many, years ago, 1 that, there forming state, in,respect to which* per- 
were then more than 170* authorities. It haps, it Wore better to tfait thereshljs of ^ 
is most probable that die number is now experience,„ than, to anticipate them' by 
dotibIed; and yet, ‘upon this very point, a positive law. , Conceding all tips, it. fulls 1 ’ 
legislative enaetpent of three Hops might far short of .establishing the inutility of a ; 
put controversy at rest for ever. Perhaps code in other departments of the dommou’' fi 
no man in or but; of the legal profession 
would noW doubt what the rule ought to 
( Jia- The difficulty is, that a rule has 
cither peen adopted which works incon¬ 
veniently in particular cases, or a rule lias 

, grown out of a hasty adjudication, which _ „ - t _,_ 

subsequent judicial subtilty has been de- every thing uncertain and open* to con-.' 
.sirens of escaping from; but'it is not easy troversy ? There is not a, single stdtc of , 
to do so, without breaking < iu upon the the Union that has not repeatedly revised, 
acknowledged torch of the rule. Hence' changed, and fixed*'in,a positive- code, 


law, not open to the like objections.. Be- 
enuse we cannot form a perfect system, ■: 
tloes it follow that we are to do nothing ? • 
Because we cannot, without ‘ rashness, • 
give certainty to all possible or probable’ 
details of jurisprudence, shall we leavh 


distinctions, nice, arid, perhaps, not vory 
satisfactory, me found, as blemishes in 
some parts of the law, which need the 
legislative hand’ to extirpate or correct 
them., But it has been urged, as lias 
1 been already incidentally noticed, that it 
is a greqt advantage to have law a flexible 
system, which will yield to the changing 
circumstances of society^ and that a 
p ritteli code gives a permanence to dne- 
triuesj which would otherwise he subject 
■to mollification, so as to adapt them to 
|ihe particular character of the times. 
This objection 1 has been already iu part 
anstvered. In respect’to the common 
law doctrines, they cannot now bo 
clianged, whatever may be the changes 
of society, without some legislative euaet- 
ment 


many of its laws. The criminal code 
has almost every where received, - jit 
some, of its principal branches, a method 1 ’ 
ieal form. Virginia, long* ago, reduced ., 
some important petitions of lier law to a • 
positive text. New York has recently , 
gone much farther, mid, in the form of a Y 
revised code, made very extensive altera- , 
lions in her common law, as well ns’ in ' 
her statutable law. England, in our own 
time, has c ,’isolidated the ,mtist important 
1 leads of lier criminal jurisprudence, iu a 
new and methodized text. No man con 
doubt, that revisions of this sort may lie 
useful, mid, indeed, indispensable fdr'thd 
wants and improvements of society, in its j 
progress, front one stage to another. The 
question of more or less is “a mere matter 


sistauee, and, when, once adopted, lias’ 
been generally, if not universally sulisftte- 
tory. But there' are many branches of 
fhc common law which can, without dif-^ 
Acuity, bo reduced to a' positive text; 
Their main principles are embodied in 


:. ’ They furnish a guide to all eases ,of expediency and, policy. It is not a, 
governed by tliem, until the legislature little remarkable, that, in England, almost 
shall promulgate ii new rule. Courts every change in the general structure of 
, cannot disturb or vary tlicm; and the lier Jaws, by positive legislation, has, in ail „ 
question of.ytheir application to, new eases ages, met with a similar objection' and re- . 
is equally open, whether there be, or be 
' not a code. The legislature can, with the 
sanio ease,- vary its 'code as its conmuni 
laW. It can .repeal,* amend or modify 
.either.'' But another principal 'objection is 
often suggested, and that' is, that all the 

• parts of the common law are ‘not in a treatises, accurate and full, and there can 
state susceptible of codification; and that, be m want of learned men ready to form 1 
as.we cannot form a complete system of an outline of them for tin; consideration, > 
it, one, great object-of a code must iliil. of the legislature. Our commercial law 
Ii may be admitted, that some parts of is generally in this state. The law ref , 
the common law are too. imperfectly set- bills of excliange and promissory notes,-. 

■ tied in principles, and too little understood of insurance, of shipping and navigation,- 
. in practice, to allow of any exact codifi- of partnership, of agency and factorage, ,? 
cation. But these parts are principally. of sales, of bailments, and many.kindred ‘, 
obsolete, or of -rare occurrence and ’ appli-. titles, admits of codification to a very high x 
. cation in the common business of lifej so degree of certainty; and yet, in these w 

* that, if they admitted of being reduced to brunettes, there' is still room enough to 
a‘ text, jt may be well doubted if they controvert particular decisions’and au- 
were important enough to deserve it thorities, tb make it desirable to give a f 
There aje other parts, .'again, wliichhave ' positive sanction to the better doctrine, qnd ■ 


f / 
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,'..‘.ftroil tip divejtfie profekstiob from laboriousi 'roills,"t- straff-mill,,'Tjih-hamniers, and 6 
‘ yfc resedr<?hes, and-tho pidiHc l&om'fexpenfiive '.rolling-mills.' 

V litigation. 'ThteordibattCe of Loins XIV,5 La,ncasi?sr' ; 4 fity of Pennsylvania^ 

; •on 1 - commercial law* dried up a thotigaM'. 1$ .mUeW'esUtff Conestoga .creek*, which 
* sofirces of disputation:' and'the present fop intd thb Suequehantfa, GS1 miles west 
»' k code of commerce of Franca has settled,' of Pbitadelphip; Ion.(7G° 1(K W. y kt/4QP 
in a positive mailtier, most of the ques-'’ ^ N. Population, in 181 (f, 5405 ; 'in 1820,, 
- tionable points; which had been found tin- 6603; in 1830. 7C84 ; was laid > out in 
provided for by that ordinance, and were 1730, It is a pleasant, healthy 'apd flour* 
< reigned to judicial decision in the in* ishing* city, -finely situated ui a fertile, 
tcirnediate period. Besides, a code fur* **ji -"■» 4 ..n_i.*a.i *,-— 


■* tushes fhe only spfe means of incorporat¬ 
ing qualifications upon a general principle, 
Which experience hns demonstrated to lie 
.proper apd politic. Courts often lament 
that a principle is established in top broad 
terms for,the public good, and yet do not 
. fee} themselves at liberty to inteqwse ex¬ 
ceptions' which the principle does' not 
sanction.—This article has already spread 
out into a grCat length, and must now lie 
closed. The result of the whole view, 
as-to codes, is,* that neither tlio friends nor 
• the opponents of them are wholly right in 
< their doctrines or thoii; projects; that, in 
every civilized country, much may be 
' done to simplify the principles and prac¬ 
tice of the luw by judicious codification, 
k uud'to give it uniformity and*certainty; 


highly'cultivated and delightful 'country,^ 
The houses are chiefly built of brjck and 1 
stone. The town has an extensive trade 
with the surrounding country; ' The in¬ 
habitants are mostly of German descent, 
and the German language is spoken by 
many of 'them'; but- the English pre¬ 
dominates, find most parents givo their 
children an English education. The 
banks are -3. , The churches and places, 
of public worship are 112 German Lu¬ 
theran, 1 German Reformed, 1 Presby¬ 
terian, 1 Episcopalian, 1 Roman Cath¬ 
olic, 1, United Brethren, 1 Methodist, 1 
African, ■ 1 Friends’ meeting, 1 Inde¬ 
pendent Methodist. There is aif'aciid- 
emy with a classical and English depart¬ 
ments ; a seminary, on the plan of, mutual 
instruction, i'p which 500 chiklreu of both 


that, How much ought to be done? is a sexes are instructed in English, and several 
question not admitting of any universal ' private schools and acadeplies. Franklin, 
response, but is, or may bp, different as.to college was founded in ,1787. 


'different countries, or, in different aces, ns 
to thfe same counny; that every code, to 
be useful, must act upon the existing in- 
, stitutions and jurisprudence, and not, gen¬ 
erally, supersede them; that what, with 
reference to the customs, habits, manners, 



and that the part of true wisdom is, not 
so much to-search out any abstract theory 
of .universal jurisprudence, as to examine 

* wh it, for each country in particular, may 
liest promote its substantial interests, pre¬ 
serve its rights, protect its morals, and 

■ give'permanence to its liberties. * 

• Lancaster County, the richest and 
'• most fertile in ’Pennsylvania, contains, at 

present, 27 townships. Its population, in 
1810, was 53,927,; in 1820,68,358; in 
1830, 76, 558. It Contains 7 furnaces, 14 
forges, 183 distilleries, 45 tan-yards, 22 
fulnag-mills, 164 grist-mills, 8 hemp- 
mills, 87'• saw-mills, 9, breweries, 5 oil- 
miHs,' 5 .clover-mills, 3* cotton factories, 3' 
potteries, 6 cardingTinuchintfS, 3‘paper- 


It has a 

large brick building and sonic funds, hot 1 
is not in operation. Therp arc two libra¬ 
ries, a reading ryoin, several cliaritablc 
and religious societies, and a museum. 
Eight newspapers ure/publisbed in Eng¬ 
lish, and four in German. There are 17 

... t --"*' 5 I 5 breweries, and 2 

was early celebrated 
its stockings, saddles, 
and guns, and, is still famous for its rifles, 
and the numticr and excellence of the 
’stage-coaches' built here. * ’ ■ 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot, one, of. die 
signers of the declaration’ of' indepen¬ 
dence, was bom in Virginia, October' 14; 
1734. Ilis education was directed by a 
private tutor, and he inherited, an inde- 
jiendent fortune. In 1765, he became a 
member of the house of 'burgesses 'of 
Virginia, olid continued in that. body-until 
1775, when th6 convention of Virginia 
chose him a member of the .continental 
congress, in which he remained until 
, 1779,- * when’ lie entered. the legislature 
of Virginia. He died at Richmond, in 
1797. . . 
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